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SENTIMENTAL     JOURNEY, 


VOLUME    THE    FIRST* 


~~- .<  rpHEY  order/  faid  t,  *  this 
X  <  matter  better  in  France/ 
—- .<  You  have  been  in  France  >' 
faid  my  gentleman,  turning  quick  upon 
me  with  the  moft  civil  triumph  in  the 
world. — *  Strange!'  quoth  I,  debating 
the  matter  with  myfelf,  *  that  one  and 
*  twenty  miles  failing,  for  'tis  abfolute- 
«  ly  no  farther  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
«  mould  give  a  man  thefe  rights— I'll 
«  look  into  them/  So,  giving  up  the 
argument— I  went  ftraight  to  my  lodg- 
ings, put  up  half  a  dozen  fhirts  and  a 
black  pair  of  filk  breeches—4  The 
'  coat  I  have  on/  faid  I,  looking  at 
the  fleeve,  «  will  do'— took  a  place  in 
the  Dover  ftagej  ajid  the  packet  failing 
at  nine  the  next  morning— by  three  I 
had  got  fat  down  to  my  dinner  upon  a 
fricafced  chicken,  fo  incontettibly  in 
France,  that  had  I  died  that  night  of 
an  indigeftion,  the  whole  world  could 
not  have  fufpended  the  effects  of  the 
Droits  d'Aub&ine  *— my  fhirts,  and 
black  pair  of  (ilk  breeches— portman- 
teau and  all— muft  have  gone  to  the 
King  of  France;  even  the  little  picture 
which  I  have  fo  long  worn,  and  fo  often 
have  told  thee,  Eliza,  I  would  carry 
with  me  into  my  grave,  would  have 
been  torn  from  my  neck.  Ungenerous  ! 
•—to  feizeupon  the  wreck  of  an  unwary 
paflenger,  whom  your  fubjects  had 
beckoned  to  their  coaft— -By  Heaven  ! 
SIRE,  it  is  not  well  done;  and  much 


does  it  grieve  me,  'tis  the  monarch  of  a 
people  fo  civilized  and  courteous^  and  fo 
renowned  for  fentiment  and  fine  feel- 
ings, that  I  have  to  reafon  with  •' 

But  I  have  fcarce  fet  foot  in  your  do- 
minions—- 


CALAIS. 

WHEN  I  had  finimed  my  din- 
ner, and  drank  the  King  of 
France's  health,  to  fatisfy  my  mind 
that  I  bore  him  no  fpleen— but,  on  the 
contrary,  high  honour  for  the  huma- 
nity of  his  temper— *•!  rofe  up  an  inch 
taller  for  the  accommodation. 

— '  No/  faid  I,  <  the  Bourbon  is 
'  by  no  means  a  cruel  race  :  they  may 
<  be  mifled,  like  other  people  j  but 
'  there  is  a  mildnefs  in  their  blood.'— 
As  I  acknowledged  this,  I  feltafufFu- 
fion  of  a  finer  kind  upon  my  cheek- 
more  warm  and  friendly  to  man,  than 
what  Burgundy  (at  leaft,  of  two  livres 
a  bottle,  which  was  fuch  as  I  had  been 
drinking)  could  have  produced. 

'  Juft  God  !'  faid  I,  kicking  my 

portmanteau  aflde,  '  what  is  there  in 
*  this  world's  goods  which  mould 
'  fliarpen  our  fpirits,  and  make  fo  ma- 
'  ny  kind-hearted  brethren  of  us  fall 
'  out  fo  cruelly  as  we  do  by  the  way  ?* 
.  When  man  is  at  peace  with  man, 
how  much  lighter  than  a  feather  is  th« 


*  All  the  effects  of  ftrangers   (Svvifs  and  Scotch  excepted)  dying  in  France,  are  feized 

by  virtue  of  this  law,  though  the  heir  be  upon  the  fpot—  the  profit  of  theie  contingencies 
being  farmed,  there  is  no  redrefr, 

A  %  hcavieft 
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heavieft  of  metals  in  his  hand!  He 
pulls  out  his  purfe,  and  holding  it  airily 
and  uncomprefled,  looks  round  him,  as 
if  he  fought  for  an  object  to  mare  it 
with.— In  doing  this,  I  felt  every  vef- 
fel  in  my  frame  dilate — the  arteries 
beat  all  chearily  together,  and  every 
power  which  fuitained  life  performed 
it  with  fo  little  friclion,  that  it  would 
have  confounded  the  moft  phyjical  pre- 
tieufe  in  France:  with  all  her  material- 
ifm,  fhe  could  fcarce  have  called  me  a 
machine 

I'm  confident,'  faid  I  to  myfelf,  '  I 
'  mould  have  overfet  her  creed.* 

The  acceffion  of  that  idea  carried 
nature,  at  that  time,  as  high  as  me  could 
go— I  was  at  peace  with  the  world  be- 
fore, and  this  finiflied  the  treaty  with 
myfelf 

— — '  Now,  was  I  a  Kingof  France,' 
crfed  I,  «  what  a  moment  for  an  or- 
phan to  have  begged  his  father's  port- 
manteau of  me!' 


THE    MONK. 

CALAIS. 

I  Had  fcarce  uttered  the  words, 
when  a  poor  monk  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis  came  into  the  room  to 
beg  fomething  for  his  convent.  No 
man  cares  to  have  his  virtues  the  fport 
of  contingencies — or  one  man  may  be 
generous,  as  another  man  is  puiflant— 
Jed  non  quo  ad  bane — or  be  it  as  it  may 
—for  there  is  no  regular  reafoning  up- 
on the  ebbs  and  flows  of  our  humours  j 
they  may  depend  upon  the  fame  caufes, 
for  aught  I  know,  which  influence  the 
tides  themfelves — 'twould  oft  be  no 
difcredit  to  us,  to  fuppofe  it  was  fo : 
I'm  fure,  at  leaft,  for  myfelf,  that  in 
many  a  cafe  I  fliould  be  more  highly 
fatisfied,  to  have  it  faid  by  the  world— 
I  had  had  an  affair  v/uh  the  moon, 
in  which  there  was  neither  fin  nor 
fliame— than  have  it  pafs  altogether 
as  my  own  a£t  and  deed,  vrherein  there 
was  fo  much  of  both. 

But,  be  this  as   it   may — The 

moment  I  caft  my  eyef upon  him,  I  was 
piedetermined  not  to  give  him  a  fingle 
(bus;  and  accordingly  I  put  my  purle 
into  my  pocket — buttoned  it  tip — fct 
'xnyftlf  a  little  more  upon  my  center, 
•nd  advanced  up  graTdy  to  hiir.> 


there  was  fomething,  I  fear,  forbidding 
in  my  look— I  have  his  figure  this 
moment  before  my  eyes,  and  think 
there  was  that  in  it  which  deferved  bat- 
ter. 

The  monk,  as  I  judged  from  the 
break  in  his  tonfuie,  a  few  fcattered 
white  hairs  upon  his  temples  being 
all  that  remained  of  it,  might  be  about 
feventy — but  from  his  eyes,  and  that 
fort  of  fire  which  was  in  them,  which 
feemed  more  tempered  by  courtefy 
than  years,  could  be  no  more  than  fixty 
—Truth  might  lie  between — he  was 
certainly  fixty-five;  and  the  gentral  air 
of  his  countenance,  notwithstanding 
fomething  feemed  to  have  been  planting 
wrinkles  in  it  before  their  time,  agreed 
to  the  account. 

It  was  one  of  thofe  heads  which 
Guido  has  often  painted — mild,  pale, 
penetrating,  free  from  all  common- 
place ideas  of  fat  contented  ignorance 
looking  downwards  upon  the  earth— it 
look'd  forwards;  but  look'd,  as  if  it 
look'd  at  fomething  beyond  this  world. 
How  one  of  his  order  came  by  if, 
Heaven  above,  who  let  it  fall  upon  a 
monk's  fhoulders,  beft  knows  :  but  ft 
would  have  fuited  a  Bramin,  and  had 
I  met  it  upon  the  plains  of  Indoftan,  I 
had  reverenced  it. 

The  reft  of  his  outline  may  be  given 
in  a  few  ftrokes;  one  might  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  any  one  to  dcfign,  for 
'twas  neither  elegant  or  otherwife,  but 
as  character  and  expreflion  made  it  fo: 
it  was  a  thin,  fpare  form,  fomething 
above  the  common  fize,  if  it  loft  not 
the  diftinclion  by  a  bend  forward  in  the 
figure — but  it  was  the  attitude  of  in- 
treaty;  and  as  it  now  ftands  prefented 
to  my  imagination,  it  gained  more 
than  it  loft  by  it. 

When  he  had  entered  the  room  three 
paces,  he  ftood  ftill;  and  laying  his 
left-hand  upon  his  breaft — (a  ilender 
white  ftafF  with  which  he  journey'd  be. 
ing  in  his  right) — when  I  had  gotclofe 
up  to  him,  he  introduced  himfelf  with 
the  little  ftory  of  the  wants  of  his  con- 
vent, and  the  poverty  of  his  order—- 
and did  it  with  fo  fun  pie  a  grace,  and 
fuch  an  air  of  deprecation  was  there  in 
the  whole  caftof  hrs  look  and'figure,  I 
was  bewitched  net  to  have  been  Itrudc 
with  it—— 

A  better  rcafon  was,  I  h:ul  pre- 
determined not  to  give  him  a  tingle  kmi. 

TH.B 
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THE   MONK. 

CALAIS. 

* «  TT  is  very  true/  faid  I,  replying 

•*•  to  a   caft  upwards  with,  his 
eyes,    with   which   he  had   concluded 

his  addrefs — *  it  is   very  true and 

Heaven  be  their  refource,  who  have 
no  other  but  the  charity  of  the  world  I 
the  (tock  of  which,  I  fear,  is  no  way 
fufficient  for  the  many  great  claims 
which  are  hourly  made  upon  it.' 
As  I  pronounced  the  words  great 
claims,  he  gave  a  flight  glance  with  his 
eye  downwards  upon  the  fleeve  of  his 
tunick — I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  ap- 
peal. *  I  acknowledge  it,'  faid  I;  «  a 

*  coarfe  habit,  and  that  but  once  in 
'  rhree  years,    with   meagre  diet — are 
4  no  great  mattersj  and  the  true  point 
'  of  pity  is,  as   they  can  be  earned  in 
«  the  world  with  fo  little  induftry,  that 

*  your  order  mould    with   to   procure 
'  them  by  preffing  upon  a  fund  which 
<  is  the  property  of  the  lame,  the  blind, 
'  the  aged,  and  the  infirm — the  cap- 
'  tive,  who   lies   down    counting  over 

*  and  over  again  the  days  of  his  afflic- 

*  tions,  languifhes  alfo  for  his  /hare  of 
c  it}  and  had  you  been  of  the  order  of 
1  mercy,  inftead  of  the   order  of   St. 
c  Francis,  poor  as  lam,'  continued  I, 
pointing   at   my    portmanteau,    *  full 
4  cheat  fully  fhould  it  have  been  opened 
'  t6  you,    for  the  rnnfom  of  the  un- 
'  fortunate.'     The  monk  made  me  a 
bow — «  But  of  all  others,'  refumed  I, 
'  the  unfortunate  of  our  own  country, 
'  furely,   have  the  firrt  rights}  and  I 
'  have  left  thoufands  in  diftrefs  upon 

*  our  own  fhore.'— — The  monk  gave  a 
cordial  wave  with  his  head— as  much 
as  to  fay—*  No  doubt,  there  is  mifery 

*  enough  in  every  corner  of  the  world, 

*  as  well  as   within   our  convent!'— 
'  But  we  diftinguifli,'  laid    I,  laying 
my   hand  upon   the  fleeve  of  his  tu- 
nick,  in  return  for  his   appeal—*  we 
'  diftinguifh,  my  good  father !  betwixt 

*  thofe  who  %vifh  only  to  eat  the  bread  of 
'  their  own  labour — and  thofe  who  eat 

*  the  bread  of  other  people's,  and  have 
'  nootherplanin  life,  buttogetthrough 

*  it  in  Horn  and  ignorance,  jcr  the  love 
«  of  GrdS 

'I  he  poor  Francifcan  made  no  replyj 


a  he&ick  of  a  moment  pafled  acrofs  hhi 
cheek,  but  could  not  tarry——  Nature 
feemed  to  have  done  with  her  refenr- 
ments  in  himj  he  fhewed  none— but 
letting  his  ttaff  fall  within  his  arm,  he 
preflfe'd  both  his  hands  with  refig nation 
upon  his  breaft,  and  retired. 


THE.  MONK. 
CALAIS. 

MY  heart  fmote  me  the  moment 
he  fhut  the  door—'  Pfta  !'  laid 
I  with  an  air  of  careieffnefs,  thiee  ie- 

veral   times but  it  would   not  doj 

every  ungracious  lyllable  I  had  uttered, 
crouded  back  into  my  imagination:  I 
reflected,  I  had  no  right  over  the  poor 
Francifcan,  but  to  deny  him}  and  that 
the  punifhment  of  that  was  enough  to 
the  dilappointed,  without  the  addition 
of  unkind  language — I  confiuered  hi* 
grey  hairs — his  courteous  figure  leemed 
to  re-enter,  and  gently  aik  me  what 
injury  he  had  done  me — Mid  why  I 

could  ufe  him  thus 1  would  have 

given  twenty  livres  for  an  advocate, 
*  I  have  behaved  very  ill,'  faid  I  within 
myfeifj  *  but  I  have  only  jolt  fet  out 
«  upon  my  travels,  and  fhaJj  learn  bet- 
'  ter  manners  as  I  get  along.* 


THE    DESOBLIGEANT. 

CALAIS. 

WHEN  a  man  is  difcontentetl 
with  himfelf,  it  has  one  fid- 
vantage,  however — lhat  it  puts  him 
into  an  excellent  frame  of  mind  for 
making  a  bargain.  Now  there  being 
no  travelling;  through  France  and  Italy 
without  a  chaife — and  nature  generally 
prompting  us  to  the  thing  we  are  fiiult 
for,  £  walked  out  into  the  court  yard 
to  buy  or  hire  fomething  of  that  kind 
to  my  purpofe:  an  old  defoblige^ 
ant*  in  the  fartheft  corner  of  the 
court,  hit  my  fancy  at  firlt  fight— io  \ 
intlantly  got  into  it,  and  finding  it  in 
tolerable  harmony  with  my  feelings,  I 
ordered  the  waiter  to  call  Msnfitur 
Defiein,  the  matter  of  the  hocel — but 
Monfieur  DclFein  beirg  gone  to  vet- 
pers,  and  not  caring  to  face  the  Fran- 


A  chaife,  fu  called  in  France,  from  it's  holding  but  one  perfon. 


cifcan 
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eifcan  whom  I  faw  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the-  court,  in  conference  with  a  lady 
juft  arrived  at  the  inn — I  drew  the 
taffeta  curtain  betwixt  us,  and  being 
determined  to  write  my  journey,  I  took 
out  my  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  the  pre- 
face to  it  in  the 


PREFACE. 

IN  THE  DESOBUGEANT. 

IT  inuft  have  been  obferved  by  ma- 
ny a  peripatetick  philofopher,  that 
nature  has  let  up,  by  her  own  unquef- 
.tionable  authority,  certain  boundaries 
and  fences  to  circumfcribe  the  difcon- 
tent  of  man  :  (he  has  efiecled  her 
purpofe  in  the  quieteft  and  eafielt  tnnn- 
ner,  by  laying  him  under  almotl  infu- 
perable  obligations  to  work  out  his 
eafe,  and  to  iultain  his  fuffering  at 
home.  It  is  there  only  that  (he  has 
provided  him  with  the  moftiuitable  ob- 
jects to  partake  of  his  happinefs,  and 
bear  a  part  of  that  burden,  which,  in  all 
countries  and  ages,  has  ever  been  too 
heavy  for  one  pair  of  fhoulders.  'Tis 
true,  we  are  endued  with  an  imperfect 
power  of  fpreading  our  happinefs 
Ibmetimes  beyond  her  limits  j  but 
*tis  fo  ordered,  that  from  the  want  of 
languages,  connections,  and  dependen- 
cies— and  from  the  difference  in  educa- 
tions, cuftoms,  and  habits — we  lie 
tinder  fo  many  impediments  in  com- 
municating our  fenfations  out  of  our 
own  fphere,  as  often  amount  to  a  total 
impofnbility. 

It  will  always  follow  from  hence, 
that  the  balance  of  fentimental  com- 
merce is  always  againft  the  expatriated 
adventurer:  he  muft  buy  what  he  has 
little  occafion  for  at  their  own  piice— 
his  converfation  will  feldom  be  taken 
in  exchange  for  theirs  without  a  large 
difcount — and  this, 'by  the  bye,  eter- 
nally driving  him  into  the  hands  of 
more  equitable  brokers  for  fuch  con- 
verfation as  he  can  find,  it  requires  no 
great  fpirit  of  divination  to  guefs  at  his 
party 

This  brinps  me  to  my  pointj  and 
naturally  leads  me  (if  the  fee-faw  of 
this  difobiigeant  will  but  let  me  get  on) 
into  the  efficient  as  well  as  the  final 
canfes  of  travelling' 

Your  idle  people,  that  leave  their 
native  count)  y,  and  go  abroad  for 


fome   reafon    or    reafons    which   may 
be  derived  from  one  of  thefe  general 
cau  (es- 
Inilrmity  of  body, 
Imbecillity  of  mind,  or 
Inevitable  neceffity. 

The  firft  two  include  all  thofe  who  tra- 
vel by  land  or  by  water,  labouring  with 
pride,  curiofity,  vanity,  or  fpleen,  fub- 
divided  and  combined  in  infinitum. 

The  third  clafs  includes  the  whoje 
army  of  peregrine  martyrs;  more  efpe- 
cially  thole  travellers  who  let  out  upon 
their  travels  with  the  benefit  of  the 
clergy,  either  as  delinquents  travelling 
under  the  direction  of  governors  recom- 
mended by  the  magilhate — or  young 
gentlemen  transported  by  the  cruelty  or 
parents  and  guardians,  and  travelling 
under  the  direction  of  governors  re- 
commended by  Oxford,  Aberdeen,  and 
Glafgow. 

There  is  a  fourth  clafs,  but  their 
number  is  fo  fmall  that  they  would 
not  deferve  a  diftinction,  was  it  not 
neceflary  in  a  work  of  this  nature  to 
oblerve  the  greateft  precifion  and  nicety, 
to  avoid  a  confufion  of  character.  And 
thefe  men  I  fpeak  of  are  fuch  as  crofs 
the  feas,  and  fojourn  in  a  land  of  fhan- 
gers  with  a  view  of  faving  money,  for 
various  reafons,  and  upon  various  pre- 
tences; but  as  they  might  alfo  lave 
themfelves  and  others  a  great  deal  of 
unneceflary  trouble,  by  faving  their 
money  at  home — and  as  their  reafons 
for  travelling  are  the  leaft  complex  of 
any  other  fpecies  of  emigrants — I  fliall 
diltinguifh  thefe  gentlemen  by  the  name 
of 

Simple  Travellers. 
Thus  the  whole  circle  of  travellers 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  bead** 
Idle  Travellers, 
Inquifitive  Travellers, 
Lying  Travellers, 
Proud  Travellers, 
Vain  Travellers, 
Splenetick  Travellers. 
Then  follow—- 
The Travellers  of  Neceflity, 
The  Delinquent  and  Felonious 

Traveller, 
The  Unfortunate  and  Innocent 

Traveller, 

The  Simple  Traveller, 
And,  laltof  all,  (if  you  pleafe)  The 
Sentimental  Traveller,  (meaning  there- 
by myfdf)  who  have  travelled— and  of 
which  I  am  now  filling  down  to  give 

an 
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an  account— as  much  out  of  necejfity, 
and  the  befoin  de  voyager  >  as  any  one 
in  the  clais. 

I  am  well  aware,  at  the  fame  time, 
as  both  my  travels  and  obiervations 
will  be  altogether  of  a  different  caft 
from  any  of  my  fore-ruriners;  that  I 
might  have  infifted  upon  a  whole  niche 

entirely    to    myfelf. but    L  fhould 

break  in  upon  the  confines  of  the  vain 
traveller,  in  wifhing  to  draw  attention 
towards  me,  till  1  have  fome  better 
grounds  for  it  than  the  mere  novelty  of 
my  vehicle.  It  is  fufficient  for  my 
reader,  if  he  has  been  a  traveller  him- 
felf,  that  with  itudy  and  reflection  here- 
upon he  may  be  able  to  determine  his 
own  place  and  rank  in  the  catalogue — 
it  will  be  one  ftep  towards  knowing 
himfelf,  as  it  is  great  odds  but  he  re- 
tains fome  tinfture  and  refemblance  of 
what  he  imbibed  or  carried  out,  to  the 
prefent  hour. 

The  man  who  firft  trapfplanted  the 
grape  of  Burgundy  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (obferve,  he  was  a  Dutchman) 
never  dreamt  of  drinking  the  fame 
wine  at  the  Cape  that  the  fame  grape 
produced  upon  the  French  mountains 
>.  he  was  too  phlegmatick  for  that 

• but  undoubtedly   he  expected    to 

drink  fome  fort  of  vinous  liquor;  but 
whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent — he 
knew  enough  of  this  world,  to  know 
that  it  did  not  depend  upon  his  choice, 
but  that  what  is  generally  called  chance 
was  to  decide  upon  his  iuccefs  :  how- 
ever, he  hoped  for  the  bell ;  and  in 
thefe  hopes,  by  an  intemperate  confi- 
dence in  the  fortitude  of  his  head,  and 
the  depth  of  his  difcretion,  Mynheer 
might  poflibly  overfet  both  in  his  new 
vineyard;  and  by  difcovering  his  na- 
kedneis,  become  a  laughing- itock  to  his 
people. 

Even  fo  it  fares  with  the  poor  tra- 
veller, failing  and  porting  through 
4he  politer  kingdoms  of  the  globe  in 
purfuit  of  knowledge  and  improve- 
ments. 

Knowledge  and  improvements  are  to 
be  got  by  failing  and  porting  for  that 
purpofe;  but  whether  ufeful  knowledge 
and  real  improvements,  is  all  a  lottery-^ 
and  even  where  the  adventurer  is  fuc- 
cefsful,  the  acquired  ftock  muft  be  uled 
with  caution  and  fobriety  to  turn  to 
any  profit — but  as  the  chances  run 
prodigioufly  the  other  way,  both  as  to 
the  acquifuion  and  application,  I  am 


of  opinion,  th3t  a  man  would  aft  as 
wifely  if  he  could  prevail  upon  him* 
feif  to  live  contented  without  foreign 
knowledge  or  foreign  improvements, 
efpecially  if  he  lives  in  a  country  that 
hastio  abfolute  want  of  either — and* 
indeed,  much  grief  of  heart  Ijas  it  oft 
and  many  a  time  coft  me,  when  I  have 
obferved  how  many  a  foul  ftep  the  in- 
quifitive  traveller  has  meafured  to  fee 
lights,  and  look  into  difcoveries;  all 
which,  as  Sancho  Panza  laid  to  Don 
Quixote,  they  might  have  fcen  dry-food 
at  home.  It  is  an  age  fo  full  of  light, 
that  there  is  fcarce  a  country  or  corner 
of  Europe  whole  beams  are  not  crofled 
and  interchanged  with  others.——. 
Knowledge,  in  moft  of  it's  branches, 
and  in  moft  affairs,  is  like  muAck  in 
an  Italian  ftreet,  whereof  thole  par- 
take who  pay  nothing. But  there  is 

no  nation  under  heaven — and  God  is 
my  record,  (before  vvhofe  tribunal  I 
muft  one  day  come  and  give  an  account 
of  this  work)  that  I  do  not  fpeak  it 
vauntingly—r — But  there  is  no  nanoa 
under  heaven  abounding  with  more 
variety  of  learning — where  the  fciences 
may  be  mere  fitly  woo'd,  or  more  furely 
won,  than  hert— where  art  is  encou- 
raged, and  will  ib  fbon  rife  high— -where 
Nature  (take  her  all  together)  has  fo 
little  to  anfwer  for — and,  to  ciofe  ail, 
where  there  is  more  wit  and  variety  of 
character  to  feed  the  mind  with. 
Where,  then,  my  dear  countrymen,  are 

you  going 

'   We  are  only  looking  at  this 

'  chaife  P  faid  they.  *  Your  mort  obe- 
'  dient  iervam!'  laid  I — ikipping  out 
of  it,  and  pulling  off  my  hat. — *  We 

*  were  wondering,'  laid  one  or  them— 
who,    I  found,  was  an  in^uijitive  tra- 
veller,  '  what  could  occaiion  it's  mo- 

*  lion/ — «  It  was  the  agitation,'  laid  I 
coolly,  «  of  writing  a  preface.' — '  I  never 
'  heard, 'faid  the  other,  who  wasaykwp/ff 
traveller,  '  of  a  preface  wiote  in  a  defo- 

*  bligeantC — *  It  would  have  been  bet- 
.*  ter,'  laid  I,   *  in  a  vis -a  vii.* 

As  an  Englifbtnan  does  not  travel  fo 
fee  Engiijhyien,  L  retired  to  my  room. 


CALAIS. 

I  Perceived  that  fomething  darkened 
the  paflage  more  than  ntyielf,  as  I 
itepped  along  it  to    my  room;  it  was 
effe&uaJJy  Monfieur  Deffein,  the  matter 

of 
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of  the  hotel,  who  had  juft  returned 
from  vefpers,  and,  with  his  hat  under 
fcis  arm,  was  molt  complaifantly  fol- 
lowing me,  to  put  me  in  mind  of 
my  wants.  I  had  wrote  my  (elf 
pretty  well  out  of  conceit  with'  the 
defobligeant ;  and  Monfieur  Deflein 
fpeaking  of  it  withafhrug,  as  if  it  would 
no  way  fuit  me,  it  immediately  ftruck 
my  fancy  that  it  belonged  to  fome  inno- 
cent traveller,  who,  on  his  return 
home,  had  left  it  to  Monfieur  Deflein's 
honour  to  make  the  moll  of.  Four 
months  had  elapfed  fince  it  had  finished 
it's  career  of  Europe  in  the  corner  of 
Monfieur  Defll-in's  coach- yard  j  and 
having  fallied  out  from  thence  but  a 
vampt-up  bufincfs  at  the  firft,  though  it 
had  been  twice  taken  to  pieces  on  Mount 
Sennis,  it  had  not  profited  much  by 
it's  adventures — hut  by  none  fo  little, 
as  the  itanJIng  fo  many  months  un- 
pitied  in  the  corner  rf  Monfieur  Def- 
fein's  coach-yard.  Much,  indeed,  was 
rot  to  be  faid  for  it — hut  fomething 
might — and  when  a  few  words  will 
refcue  mifery  out  of  her  dilrrefs,  I 
hate  the  man  who  can  be  a  churl  of 
them. 

*  Now,  was   I  m after  of  this 

'  hotel,'  faid  J,  laying  the  point  of  my 
fore- finger  on  Monfieur  Deflein's  breaft, 
I  would  inevitably  make  a  point  of 
getting  rid    of  this   unfortunate,  de- 
fobligeant — it    ftands    i'winging    re- 
proaches at  you  every  time  you  pafs 
by  it.* 
'  Mon  Dieu  /'  faid  Monfieur  Deffein, 

I  have  no  intereft '     '  Except  the 

intertft,'  faid  I,  '  which  men  of  a  cer- 
tain  turn  of    mind  take,    Monfieur 
Dfflein,  in  their  own  fenfations        •• 
I  am  perfuaded,  to  a  man  who  feels 
for  others  as   well    as    for  himfelf, 
every  rainy  night,  difguife  it  as  you 
will,    muft  cait  a  damp  upon    your 
fpii  its You  fuffer,  Monfieur  Def- 
fein, aa  much  as  the  machine.* 
J  have  always  obferved,  when  there 
is  as  much  four  ttfiveet  in  a  compli- 
ment, that  an  Englimman  is  eternally 
at  a   lofs  within  himfelf,    whether  to 
take  it  or  let  it  alone }   a  Frenchman 
jneveris:  Monfieur  Deflein  made  me  a 
bow. 

*  (Tfft  bien  wai,'  faid  he;  '  but  in 
«  this  cafe  I  fhould  only  exchange  one 
'  difquictude  for  another,  and  with 
4  lofs  :  figure  to  yourfelf,  my  dear  Sir, 
•  that  in  giving  you  a  chaife  which 


would  fall  to  pieces  before  you  had 
got  halfway  to  Paris — figure  to  your- 
felf how  much  I  (hould  fuffer,  in 
giving  an  ill  impreffion  of  myfelf  to 
a  man  of  honour,  and  lying  at  the 
mercy,  as  I  muft  do,</'a/z  bomme  d'ef- 
prit.* 

The  dofe  was  made  up  exactly  after 
my  own  prefcription;  fo  I  could  not 
help  taking  it— and  returning  Monfieur 
DefTein  his  bow,  without  more  cafuittry 
we  walked  together  towards  his  Re-, 
mile,  to  take  a  view  of  his  magazine 
of  chailes. 


IN  THE   STREET. 

CALAIS. 

IT  muft  needs  be  a  hoftile  kind  of  a 
world,  when  the  buyer  (if  it  be  but 
of  a  lorry  poft-chaife)  cannot  go  forth 
with  the  feller  thereof  into  the  ftreet  to 
terminate  the  difference  betwixt  them, 
but  he  inftantly  falls  into  the  fame  frame 
of  mind,  and  views  his  conventionift 
with  the  fame  fort  of  eye,  as  if  he  was 
going  along  with  him  to  Hyde  Park 
Corner  to  fight  a  duel.  For  my  own 
part,  being  but  a  poor  fwordfman,  and 
no  way  a  match  for  Monfieur  DtfTdn, 
I  felt  the  rotation  of  all  the  movements 
within  me,  to  which  the  fituation  is  in- 
cident—I looked  at  Monfieur  Deffein 
through  and  through— eyed  him  as  he 
walked  along  in  profile-  then,  en 
face-——  thought  he  looked  like  a  Jew 

— then  a  Turk-. difliked  his  wig— . 

curfed  him  by  my  gods — wifhed  him  at 

the  devil 

—And  is  all  this  to  be  lighted  up 
in  the  heart  for  a  beggarly  account  of 
three  or  four  louis  d'ors,  which  is  the 
moft  I  can  be  over-reached  in  !» 
'  Bafe  puflion  !*  faid  I— -turning  my- 
felf about,  as  a  man  naturally  does 
upon  a  fudden  reverie  of  fentiment— • 
'  bafe,  ungentle  paffion  !  thy  hand  is 
•  againft  every  man,  and  every  man's 
'  hand  againft  thee!'— -'  Heaven  for- 
'  bid  !'  faid  flte,  railing  her  hand  up 
to  her  forehead — for  I  had  turned  full 
in  front  upon  the  lady  whom  I  hadfeen 
in  conference  with  the  monk—me  had 
followed  us  unperceived.  *  Heaven 
'  forbid,  indeed  I*  faid  I,  offering  her 
my  own  me  had  a  black  pair  of  fillc 
gloves  open  only  at  the  thumb  and  two 
fore-fingers,  fo  accepted  it  without  re- 

fervc— 
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ferve— and  I  led  her  up  to  the  door  of 
the  Remiie. 

MonfieurDeffein  had  diabledtiit  key 
above  fifty  times  before  he  found  out 
tie  had  come  with  a  wrong  one  in  his 
hand;  we  were  as  impatient  as  himfeif 
to  have  it  opened j  and  fo  attentive  to 
the  obftacle,  that  I  continued  huHing 
her  hand,  almoft  without  knowing  it  j 
jfo  ih-u  Monfieur  D-iiein  left  us  toge- 
ther with  her  hand  in  mine,  and  with 
our  faces  turned  towards  the  door  of 
the  Remife,  and  faid  he  would  be  back 
in  five  minutes. 

Now  a  colloquy  of  five  minutes,  in 
fuch  a  iituacion,  is  worth  one  of  as 
many  ages,  with  your  faces  turned  to- 
wards the  ftreet$  in  the  latter  cafe, 
it  is  drawn  from  the  objects  and  oc- 
currences without — when  your  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  a  dead  blank,  you  draw 
purely  from  yowfelves.  A  filence  of 
a  fingle  moment  upon  Monlieur  Def- 
fein's  leaving  us,  had  been  fatal  to  the 
fituation — flie  had  infallibly  turned 
about— fo  I  began  the  converfation  in- 
ftantly. 

.But  what  were  the  temptations, 
(as  I  write  not  to  apologize  for  the 
weaknefles  of  my  heart  in  this  tour- 
but  to  give  an  account  of  them)  (hall 
be  defcnbed  with  the  fame  fimplicity 
with  which  I  felt  them. 


THE    REMISE    DOOR. 

C  AL  AIS. 

WHEN  I  told  the  reader  that  I 
did  not  care  to  get  out  of  the 
defobligeant,  becaufe  I  faw  the  monk 
in  dole  conference  with  a  lady  juft  ar- 
rived at  the  inn — I  told  him  the  truth: 
but  I  did  not  tell  him  the  wholetruth;  for 
I  was  full  as  much  reftraintdby  the  ap- 
pearance and  figure  of  the  lady  he  was 
talking  to.  Sulpicion  crofled  my  brain, 
and  faid,  he  was1  telling  her  what  had 
parted — lomething  jarred  upon  it  within 
me—  I  wiftied  him  at  his  convent. 

When  the  heait  flies  cuf  before  the 
underftanuing,  it  faves  the  judgment  a 
world  of  pains— I  was  certain  (he  was 
of  a  better  order  of  beings— -however, 
I  thought  no  more  of  her$  but  went 
on,  and  wrote  my  preface. 

The  impreflion  returned,  upon  my 


encounter  with  her  in  the,  ftreet;  a 
guarded  franknefs  with  which  (he  gave 
me  her  hand,  (hewed,  I  thought,  her 
good  education  and  her  good  fenfe; 
and  as  I  led  her  on;  I  felt  a  pleafurable 
ductility  about  her,  which  fpre**l  a 
calmnefs  overall  my  fpirits. 

— — '  Good  God!  how  a  man  might 
{  lead  fuch  a  creature  as  this  round  the 
'  world  with  him!' 

I  had  not  yet  feen  her  face— it 
was  not  material  j  for  the  drawing  was 
inftantly  fet  about,  and  long  before 
we  had  got  to  the  door  of  the  Re- 
mife, Fancy  had  finifhed  the  whole 
head,  and  plealed  herfelf  as  much  witlt 
it's  fitting  her  goddefs,  as  if  (lie  had 

dived  into  the  Tiber  for  it But  thou 

art  a  feduced,  arid  a  feducing  flutj  and 
albeit  thou  cheated  us  feven  times  a 
day  with  thy  pictures  and  images,  yet 
with  fo  many  charms  dolt  thou  do  it, 
and  thou  deckeft  out  thy  pictures  in  th« 
(h  ipes  of  fo  manv  angels  of  light,  'ti» 
a  (name  to  break  with  thee. 

When  we  had  got  to  the  door  of  the 
Remife,  (he  withdrew  her  hand  front 
acrofs  her  forehead,  and  Jet  me  fee  the 
original — it  was  a  face  of  about  fix  and 
twenty— of  a  clear  tranfparent  brown, 
Amply  fet  off  without  rouge  or  powder 
—ft  was  not  critically  handfome,  but 
there  was  that  in  it,  which  in  the 
frame  of  mind  I  was  in,  attached  me 
much  more  to  it — it  was  interesting}  I 
fancied  it  wore  the  characters  of  a  wi- 
dowed look,  and  in  That  itate  of  it's  de- 
clenfion,  which  had  pafled  the  two  firft 
paroxifrr.ff  of  forrow,  and  was  quietly 
beginning  to  reconcile  itfelf  to  it's  lofs 
— hut  a  thoufand  other  diilrefies  might 
have  traced  the  fame  lines;  I  wifned  to 
know  what  <hey  had  been— and  was 
ready  to  enquire— (had  the  fame  ban 
ton  of  converfation  permitted,  as  in  the 
days  of  Kfdras)— «  What  ailetb  thee? 
*  and  <wby  art  thou  difquieted?  and 
1  why  is  thy  under/landing  troubled?'' 
—In  a  word,  I  felt  benevolence  for 
heij  and  refolved,  fome  way  or  other, 
to  throw  in  my  mite  of  courtefy— if 
not  of  fervice. 

Such  were  my  temptations— and  in 
this  difpolition  to  give  way  to  them, 
was  I  left  alone  with  the  lady  with  her 
hand  in  mine,  and  with  our  faces  both 
turned  clofer  to  the  door  of  the  Remife 
than  what  was  abiblutely  necelfary. 
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THE    REMISE    DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

«  PTPHIS  certainly,  fair  lady!'  faid 

JL     I,  railing  her  hand  up  a  little 

lightly  ns   1  began,  «  muft  be  one  of 

« 'Fortune's  whimfical  doings;  to  take 

*  two  utter  ftrangers  by  their  hands— 
«  of     different     (exes,      and     perhaps 
'  from  different  corners  of  the  globe— 

*  and  in  one  moment  place  them  toge- 
«  ther  in   fuch  a   cordial  fituation,  as 

*  Friendship  herfelf  could  fcarce  have 

*  atchieved  for  them,  had  (lie  projected 

*  it  for  a  month.' 

— — *  And  your  reflection  upon  it, 
1  fhews  how  much,  Monfieur,  (he  has 
'  emharrafled  you  by  the  adventure.' 

When  the  fituation  is  what  we 
would  wifii,  nothing  is  fo  ill-timed  as 
to  hint  at  the  circumftances  which 
make  it  fo — 'You  thank  Fortune,' con- 
tinued (he;  '  you  had  reafor. the 

'  heart  knew  it,  and  was  fatisfied;  and 
'  whobtitanEnglifl)  philofopher  would 
'  have  Ant  notice  of  it  to  the  brain 
'  to  reverie  the  judgment?' 

In  faying  this,  (lie  difengaged  her 
hand,  wi'h  a  look  which  1  thought  a 
fufficient  commentary  upon  the  text. 

It  is  a  imferable  picture  which  I  am 
going  to  give  of  the  weaknefs  of  my 
hearr,  by  owning  that  it  fuffered  a  pain 
which  worthier  occafions  could  not  have 
infl  ctetf — I  was  mortified  with  thelofs 
of  her  hand,  and  the  matter  in  which 
I  had  loit  it  carried  neither  oil  nor  wine 
to  the  wound:  I  never  felt  the  pain  of 
a  (heepifii  inferiority  fo  mile  ruble  in  my 
life. 

The  triumphs  of  a  true  feminine 
heart  are  (hort  upon  thefe  discomfitures, 
In  a  very  few  feconds  (he  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  cuff  of  my  coit,  in  order  to 
fini(h  her  reply;  fo  fome  way  or  other, 
God  knows  how!  I  regained  my  litu- 
ation. 

*    She  had  nothing  to  add. 

I  forthwith  began  to  model  a  dif- 
ferent converfation  for  the  Indy,  think- 
ing from  the  fpirit  as  wf  11  as  moral  of 
this,  that  I  had  been  miftaken  in  her 
character;  but  upon  turning  her  f.jce 
towards  me,  the  fpirir  which  had  ani- 
mated the  reply  was  fl-d — the  mufclcs 
relaxed,  and  I  beheld  the  fame  unpro- 
tected look  of  diftrefs  which  firft  won 
me  to  her  intereil— Melancholy !  lo 


fee  fuch  fiprij&tlinefi  the  prey  of  fcr- 
row — I  pitied  her  from  my  foul!  and 
though  it  may  feem  ridiculous  enough 
to  a  torpid  heart — I  could  Inve  taken 
her  into  my  arms,  and  c berimed  her, 
though  it  was  in  the  opei,  llreet,  with- 
out blufhing. 

The  pulfationt  of  the  arteries  along 
my  fingers  prefling  another's, told  her 
what  was  patting  within  me:  (he  look- 
ed down— a  filence  of -fome  moments 
followed. 

I  fear,  in  this  interval,  I  muft  have 
made  fome  (light  efforts,  towards  a  clofer 
compreflion  of  her  hand,  from  a  fubtle 
fenfation  I  felt  in  the  palm  of  my  own 
— not  as  if  (he  was  going  to  withdraw' 
tier's,  but  as  if  flic  thought  about  it— F- 
and  I  had  infallibly  loft  it  a  fecond  time, 
had  net  inftinct  more  than  reafon  di- 
rected me  to  the  laft  refource  in  thefe 
dangeis  —  to  hold  it  loofcly,  and  in  a 
manner  as  if  I  was  every  moment  going 
to  releafe  it  of  myfelf:  fo  (he  let  it  conti,- 
nue,  till  Monfi°ur  Dcffein  returned  with 
the  key;  and  in  the  mean  time,  I  Art 
myfelf  to  confider  how  1  fhoufd  undo 
the  HI  im pit fiions  which  the  poor  monk's 
ftory,  in  cafe  he  had  told  it  her,  muft 
have  planted  in  her  breaft  agair.ft  me. 


THE     SNUFF-BOX, 
CALAIS. 

THE  good  old  monk  was  within 
fix  paces  of  us,  as  the  idea  of  him 
crofled  my  mind;  and  was  advancing 
towards  us  a  little  out  of  the  line,  as 
if  uncertain  whether  he  fhould  break 
in  upon  us  or  no.  He  (lopped,  how- 
ever, as  foon  as  hr  came  up  to  us  with 
a  world  of  ftanknels:  and  having  a 
horn  fnuflf  box  in  his  hand,  he  pre- 
fented  it  open  to  me.  '  You  (hall 

*  tafte  mine,'  faid   I,  pulling  out  my 
box,  (which  was  a  fmall  tortoife  one) 
and  putting  it  into    his  hand.     '  It   is 

moll  excellent, "laid  the  monk.  '  Then 
do  me  the  favour,'  I  replied,  *  to 
accept  of  the  box  and  all — and  when 
you  take  a  pinch  out  of  it,  fome. 
times,  recollect  it  was  the  peace-of- 
fering of  a  man  who  once  ufed  you 
unkindly,  but  not  from  his  heart/ 
The  poor  monk  blulhed  as  red  as 
fcarlet.  *  Mon  Dicu!'  faid  he,  puffing 
his  hands  together,  *  you  never  ufed 

•  me   unkindly.'—'  1    fhould    think,* 

7  faid 
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faid  the  lady,  '  he  U  not  likely/ 

1  blulhed  in  my  turn;  but  from  what 
movements  I  leave  to  the  few  who  feel 
to  analyfe.  '  Excufe  me,  Madame,* 
replied  I;  '  I  treated  him  moft  unkind- 

*  ly,  and  from  no  provocations.'—'  It 
'  is   impoflible,*  faid   the  lady.   '  My 

*  God!'  cried  the  monk,  with  a  warmth 
of  afleveration  which  feemed  not  to  be- 
long to  him,  *  the  fault  was  in  me,  and 
'  in   the    indifcretion    of  my   real.'— 
The  lady  oppofed  it,  and  I  joined  with 
her,  in   maintaining  it  was  impofiible 
that  a   fpirit  fo  regulated  as  his  could 
give  offence  to  any. 

I  knew  not  that  contention  could  be 
rendered  fo  fweet  and  pleafurable  a 
thing  to  the  nerves  as  I  then  felt  it.— 
We  remained  filent  without  any  fen-, 
fation  of  that  foolifh  pain  which  takes 
place,  when  in  fuch  a  circle  you  look 
for  ten  minutes  in  one  another's  facts 
without  faying  a  word.  Whilft  this 
Jafted,  the  monk  rubbed  his  horn-box 
upon  the  fleeve  of  his  tunick;  and  as 
foon  as  it  had  acquired  a  little  air  of 
brightnefs  by  the  friction-— he  made  a 
low  bow,  and  faid  it  was  too  late  to 
fay  whether  it  was  the  weaknefs  or 
goodnefs  of  our  tempers  which  had  in- 
volved us  in  this  conteft— — but  be  it  as  it 
would — he  begged  we  might  exchange 
boxes.  In  faying  this,  he  prefented 
his  to  me  with  one  hand,  as  he  took 
mine  from  me  in  the  other;  and  having 
kifTed  it — with  a  ftream  of  good  na- 
ture in  his  eyes,  he  put  it  into  his  bo- 
fom — and  took  his  leave. 

I  guard  this  box,  as  I  would  the  in- 
ftrumental  parts  of  my  religion,  to 
help  my  mind  on  to  fomething  better. 
In  truth,  I  feldom  go  abroad  without 
it:  and  oft  and  many  a  time  have  I  call- 
ed up  by  it  the  courteous  fpirit  of  it's 
owner,  to  regulate  my  own,  in  the  joft- 
lings  of  the  world— they  had  found 
full  employment  for  his,  as  I  learnt 
from  his  ftory,  till  about  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age;  when,  upon  fome  mi- 
litary fervices  ill-requited,  and  meeting 
at  the  fame  time  with  a  difappoint- 
ment  in  the  tendered  of  paffions,  he 
abandoned  the  fword  and  the  fex  to- 
gether, and  took  fan&uary — not  fo 
much  in  his  convent,  as  in  himfelf. 

I  feel  a  damp  upon  my  (pints,  as  I 
am  going  to  add,  that  in  my  laft  return 
through  Calais,  upon  enquiring  after 
Father  Lorenzo,  I  heard  he  hid  been 
dead  near  three  months  j  and  was  bu- 


ried, not  in  his  convent,  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  defire,  in  a  little  cemetery- 
belonging  to  it,  about  two  leagues  off. 
I  had  a  ftrong  defire  tp  fee  where  they 
had  laid  him  ••  when,  upon  pulling 
out  his  little  horn-box,  as  I  fit  by  his 
grave,  and  plucking  up  a  netile  or  two 
at  the  head  of  it,  which  had  no  bufi- 
nefs  to  grow  there,  they  all  ftruck  to- 
gether fo  forcibly  upon  my  affcclions, 

that  I  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears but 

I  am  as  weak  as  a  woman;  and  I  beg 
the  world  not  to  fmile,  but  pity  me. 


THE    REMISE    DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

T  Had    never   quitted  the  ladyvs  hnndi 

-  all   this   time;  and   had    held    it    fo 
Jong,  that  it  would  have  been  indecent 
to  have  let  it  go,  without  fiitt  preflmg 
it  to  my  lips:  the  blood   and   /pirns, 
which  had  fuffered  a  revuifion  from  her, 
crouded  back  to  her  as  I  did  it. 

Now  the  two  travellers,  who  had 
fpoke  to  me  in  the  coach-yard,  hap- 
pening at  that  crifis  to  be  pafling  by, 
and  obfervingour  communications,  na- 
turally took  it  into  their  heads  that  we 
muft  be  man  and  wife,  at  lea  ft:  fo, 
(topping  as  foon  as  they  came  up  to  the 
door  of  the  Remife,  the  one  of  them 
who  was  the  inquilitive  traveller,  afked 
us,  if  we  fet  out  for  Paris  the  r.ext 
morning.  *  I  could  only  anfwer  for 
'  myfelf,'  I  faid:  and  the  lady  added, 
fbe  was  for  Amiens.  *  We  dined 
«  there  yefterday,'  faid  the  fimple  tra- 
veller. '  You  go  directly  through  the 
'  town,7  added  the  other,  *  in  your 
'  £oad  to  Paris.'— I  was  going  to  re- 
turn a  thoufand  thanks  for  the  intel- 
ligence— that  Amiens  cwas  in  the  road 
to  Paris;  but  upon  pulling  out  my 
pror  monk's  little  horn*box  to  take  a, 
pinch  of  fnuff,  I  made  them  a  quiet 
bow,  and  wifhed  them  a  good  paffige 
to  Dover They  left  us  alone— 

— — '  Now,  where  would  be  the 
'  harm,*  faid  J  to  myfelf,  ''if  I  was  to 
'  beg  of  this  diftreflxd  lady  to  accept  of 
'  half  of  my  chaife?— and  what  mighty 

*  mifchief  could  enfue?' 

Every  dirty  paffion  and  bad  propen* 
(jty  in  my  nature  took  the  alarm  as  I 
ftated  the  proportion.  *  It  will  oblige 

•  you  to  have  a  third  horfe,'  ft. id  AVA- 
RICE, *  which  will  put  twenty  livret 

B  a.  'out 
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«  out  of  your  pocket.'—'  Yon  know 
«  not  who  (he  is,'  laid  CAUTION— 
«  Or  what  fcr.ipes  the  aff.iir  may  draw 
<  you  into/  whilpered  COWARDICE. 

«  Depend  upon  it,  Yonck!*  faid 
DISCRETION,  '•  it"  will  be  laid  you 
'  went  oft*  with  a  miftrefs,  and  came 
«  by  a(fignation  to  Calais  tor  that  pv>r- 
«  pofe.' 

.<  You  can  never  after,'  cried 
HYPOCRISY  aloud,  «  (hew  your  face 
*  in  the  world.' — '  Or  rife,*  quoth 
MEANNESS,  *  in  the  church. — «  Or 
'  be  any  thing  in  it,'  faid  PRIDE, 
«  but  a  loufy  prebendary.' 

'  But  it  is  a  civil  thing/  faid  Ij 
and,  as  I  geneially  aft  from  the  firfl 
impulfe,  and  ti'erefore  feldom  litlen  to 
thefe  caha's,  which  ferve  no  purpofe, 
that  I  know  of,  hut  to  encompafs  the 
heart  with  adamant — I  turned  inftant- 
ly  about  to  tVc  Saciy. 

i.  Bat  (he  had  glided  off  uri per- 
ceived, as  the  caufe  was  pleading,  and 
had  made  ten  or  a  dozen  paces  down 
the  ftreet,  by  the  time  I  had  made  the 
determination;  fo  I  fet  off  after  her 
with  a  long  ftride,  to  make  her  the 
propofal  with  the  beft  addrefs  I  was 
matter  of;  but  obferving  (he  walked 
with  her  cheek  half  retting  upon  the 
palm  of  her  hand—with  the  flow, 
fhort-meafured  ftep  of  thoughtfulnefs 
< — and  with  her  eyes,  as  (he  went  ttep 
hy  (tep,  fixed  upon  the  ground — it 
ftruclc  me,  (he  was  trying  the  fame 
caufe  herfelf.  «  God  help  her!'  faid 
I,  *  (lie  has  fome  mother-in-law,  or 
'  taituffifh  aunt,  or  nonfeniical  old  wo- 
'  man,  to  confuit  upon  the  occafion,  as 
«  well  as  myfelf.'  So  not  caring  to  in- 
terrupt the  proceffe,  and  deeming  it 
more  gallant  to  take  her  at  difcretion 
than  liirprize;  I  faced  about  and  took 
a  fiiv.it  turn  or  two  before  the  door  of 
the  Remife,  whilft  (he  walked  raufmg 
on  one  fide. 

IN    THE    STREET. 

CALAIS. 

HAVING,    on  fiift   fight  of  the 
lady,    fettled    the   affair  in   my 
f  inry,  that  flje  luas  of  the  better  order 
of  beings— and  then  laid   it  down  as  a 
-m,  as    indifputable   as   the 
fiitf,    that  jbc   ivfis   a   ividonU)    and 
a  charaRer  of  Jijlrefs-—l  went 
no   faithi-i;  1  got  ground  enough  for 


the  fituation  which  pleafed  me— antf 
had  me  remained  clofe  btfide  my  elbow 
till  midnight,  I  fhould  have  held  true 
to  my  fyftem,  and  confidered  her  only 
under  that  general  idea. 

She  had  fcarce  got  twenty  paces 
diftant  fiom  me,  ere  fomeihing  within 
me  called  out  for  a  moie  particular  en- 
quiry— it  brought  on  the  idea  of  a  far- 
ther feparation — I  might  poffibly  never 

fee  her  more the  heart  is  for  faving 

what  it  can;  and  I  wanted  the  traces 
through  which  my  wifhes  might  find 
their  way  to  her,  in  cafe  I  mould  never 
rejoin  her  myfelf :  in  a  word,  I  wiflied 
to  know  her  name — her  family's — her 
conditions;  and,  as  I  knew  the  place 
to  which  flic  was  going,  I  warited  to 
know  from  whence  (he  came-'  "hut 
there  was  no  coining  at  all  this  intelli- 
gence; a  hundred  little  delicacies  flood 
in  the  way.  I  formed  a  fcore  different 
plans'  There  was  no  fuch  thing  aa 
a  man's  afking  her  direclly — the  thing 
was  impoflihle. 

A  little  French  debonaire  captain, 
who  came  dancing  down  the  Ureet^ 
(hewed  me,  it  was  the  eafieft  thing  in 
the  world  j  for  popping  in  betwixt  us, 
ju(t  as  the  lady  was  returning  back  to 
the  door  of  the  remife,  he  introduced 
hinofelf  to  my  acquaintance,  and  before 
he  had  well  got  announced,  begged  I 
would  do  him  the  honour  to  prefent 

him  to  the  lady 1  had  not  been  pre- 

fented  myfelf.  So  turning  about  to 
her,  he  did  it  jull  as  well,  by  afking 
her  if  (lie  had  come  from  Paris. — No;  (he 
was  going  that  rout,  (he  faid.—— 

*  VQUS    n'etez  pas  de   LondreT — She 
was    not,    (lie    replied.  '  Then 

*  Madame    muft    have  come    through 
'  Flanders! — Apparamment  vous   ttesi 
'  flammande?^   faid  the    French  cap- 
tain.—  The  lady  anfwered,    (he  was. 

*  Peutetre  de  LiJU?"  added    he.     She 
faid  (he  was  not  ofLifle.     '  Nor  Ar- 
«  ras? — nor  C-iinbray? — nor  Ghent?— 
«  Nor    BrufTels?'     She   anfwered,    (h* 
was  of  Bruflels. 

He  had  had  the  honour,  he  faid,  to 
be  at  the  bombardment  of  it  lart  war- 
that  i*  was  finely  fmiated  pour  cda— 
and  full  of  noblefle  when  the  Impe- 
rialifts  were  driven  our  by  the  French: 
(the  lady  made  a  (light  curt  fey) — So 
giving  her  an  account  of  the  affair, 
and  of  the  (hare  he  had  had  in  ir- — he 
begged  the  honour  to  know  her  name— 
Ji>  made  hi*  bi/w. 

«  £t 
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«  Et  Madame  a  fan  mart?*  faid  he, 
looking  back  wheri  he  had  made  two 
ftep» — and  without  ftaying  for  an  an- 
fwer,  danced  down  the  ftreet. 

Had  I  ferved  feven  years  appren- 
ticefhip  to  good -breeding,  I  could  not 
have  done  as  much. 


THE   REMISE. 

CALAIS. 

AS  the  little-  French  captain    left 
us,    Monfieur   DefTein  came  up 
with  the  key  of  the  Remife  in  his  hand, 
and  forthwith  let  us  into  his  magazine 
of  chaifes. 

Thefirtt:  objeft  which  caught  my  eye, 
as  Monfieur  Deflein  opened  the  door 
of  the  Remife,  was  another  old  tat- 
tered defobligeant:  and  notwithltand- 
ing  it  was  the  exact  pifture  of  that 
which  had  hit  my  fancy  fo  much  in 
the  coach-yard  but  an  hour  before— 
the  very  fight  of  it  ftirred  up  a  difa- 

freeable  fenfation  within  me  nowj  and 
thought  it  was  a  churlifh  beaft,  into 
whofe  heart  the  idea  could  firft  enter,  to 
conftrucT:  iuch  a  machine;  nor  had  I 
much  more  charity  for  the  man  who 
could  think  of  ufmg  it. 

I  obferved  the  lady  was  as  little 
taken  with  it  as  myfelf:  fo  Monfieur 
Deflein  led  us  on  to  a  couple  of  chaifes 
which  ftood  abreaft,  telling  us,  as  he 
recommended  them,  that  they  had 
been  purchafed  by  my  Lord  A.  and  B. 
to  go  the  grand  tour,  but  had  gone  no 
farther  than  Paris,  fo  were  in  all  re- 
fpecls  as  good  as  new — they  were  too 
good-  >fo  I  pa  fled  .on  to  a  third, 
which  ftood  behind,  and  forthwith  be- 
gan to  chaffer  for  the  price.  *  But  it 
'  will  fcarce  hold  two/  faid  I,  opening 
the  door  and  getting  in.  *  Have  the 
•  goodnefs,  Madam,'  faid  Monfieur 
Deflein,  offering  his  arm,  '  to  ftep  in.* 
The  lady  hefitated  half  a  fecond, 
and  fte^ped  in;  and  the  waiter  that 
moment  beckoning  to  fpeak  to  Mon- 
fieur Deflein,  he  fluit  the  door  of  the 
vhaife  upon  us,  and  left  us. 
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*  /"">  '  E  S  T    bien    comique!     (it     is 

V>  <  very    droll!')  faid    the    lady, 

ihiiiing — from  the  reflection  that   this 


was  the  fecond  time  we  had  been  left 
together  by  a  parcel  of  nonfenfical 
contingencies—'  c'eft  hien  comiquff* 
faid  (he— 

- *  There  wants  nothing,'  faid  I,, 

'  to  make  it  fo,  but  the  comick  ufe 
'  which  the  gallantry  of  a  Frenchman 

*  would  put  it  to— to  make  love  the 
'  firft  moment,    and   an   offer   of  his 
4  perfon  the  fecond.* 

*  It  is  their/0r?,'  replied  the  lady. 

'  It  is  fuppofed  fo,  at  leaft— and  how 
'  it  has  cotne  to  pafs,'  continued  If 
'  I  know  not;  but  they  have  certainly 
'  got  the  credit  of  undei  ftanding  more 

*  of  love,  and  making  it  better,  than 

*  any  other  nation  upon  earth;  but,  for 
«  my  own  part,  I  think   them   errant 

*  bunglers,  and  in  truth  the  worft  (et 
'  of  markfmen  that  ever  tried  Cupid's 
'  patience. 

'  To  think  of  making  love  by 

'  fentiments! 

*  1  ftiould  as  foon  think  of  making 
'  a  genteel  fuit  ofcloathsout  of  rem- 

*  nants— — and  to  do  it— pop— at  firft 

*  fight— by  declaration — is  fubmitting 
«  the  offer,  and  themfelves  with  it,  to 

*  be    fifted,   with    all  their  pours  ami 

*  contra ,  by  an  un heated  mind.' 
The  lady  attended,  as  if  ftie  expect- 
ed I  mould  go  on. 

«  Confider,  then,  Madam,*  con- 
tinued I,  laying  my  hand  upon 
her's 

'  That  grave  people  hate  love  for  the 
'  name's  fake— — - 

'  That  felfifli  people  hate  it  for  their 
<  own« 

*  Hypocrites,  for  Heaven's 

'  And  that  all  of  us,  both  old  and 
young,  being  ten  times  worfe 
frightened  than  hurt  by  the  very 
report 

— *  What  a  want  of  knowledge 
in  this  branch  of  commerce  a  man 
betrays,  whoever  lets  the  word  come 
out  of  his  lips  till  an  hour  or  two 
at  leaft  after  the  time  that  his  filence 
upon  it  becomes  tormenting.  A 
courfe  of  fmall,  quiet  attentions,  not 
fo  pointed  as  to  alarm-  nor  fo 

vague  as  tobemifunderftood with 

now  and  then  a  look  of  kindnefs,  and 
little  or  nothing  faid  upon  it- 
leaves  nature  for  your  mirtrefs,  and 
me  fafhions  it  to  her  mind.' 

*  Then  I  folemnly  declare,'  faid  the 
lady,  bluming,  «  you  have  been  mak- 
«  ing  love  to  me  ail  this  while.' 

THE 
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CALAIS. 

MONSIEUR  Deflein  came  back 
to  let  us  out  of  the  chaife;  and 
acquaint  the  lady,  the  Count  deL— — , 
her  brother,  was  jult  arrived  at  the 
hotel.  Though  I  had  infinite  good- 
will for  the  lady,  I  cannot  fay  that  I 
rejoiced  in  my  heart  at  the  event — and 
could  not  help  telling  her  fo— — (  For 
4  it  is  fatal  to  a  propofal,  Madam,* 
£ud  I,  '  that  I  was  going  to  make  to 
'  you. 

'  You  need  not  tell    me  what  the 
•  propofal    was,'  faid    (he,    laying  her 
hand  upon  both  mine,  at  fhe  interrupt- 
ed me.     *  A  man,  my  good   Sir,  has 
ftldom  an  offer  of  kindnefs  to  make 
to  a  woman,  but  me  has  a  prefenti- 
ment  of  it  Come  moments  before.' 
*  Nature  arms  her  with  it,'  faid  I, 
for  immediate  prefervation.'— '  But  I 
think,'  laid  Hie,  looking  in  my  face, 
I  had  no  evil  to  apprehend — and,  to 
deal   frankly  with    you,  had    deter- 
mined to  accept  it.          If  I  had,'— 
me  (topped  a  moment) — c  I  believe 
your  good  will  would  have  drawn  a 
ftory    from    me,  which  would    have 
made  pity  the  only  dangerous  thing  in 
the  journey.' 

In  laying  this,  (he  fuffered  me  to  kifs 
her  hand  twice;  and  with  a  look  of  fen- 
fibility,  mixed'  with  a  concern,  (he  got 
out  of  the  chaife — and  bid  adieu. 
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I  Never  finiflied  a  twelve-guinea  bar- 
gain fo  expeditioufly  in  my  life: 
my  time  feemed  heavy  upon  the  Jofs  of 
the  lady— and  knowing  every  moment 
of  it  would  be  as  two,  till  I  put  myfclf 
into  motion — I  ordered  po(t  horfes  di- 
rectly, and  wa'kd!  towards  the  hotel. 

*  Lord  I'  faid  I,  hearing  the  town- 
clock  ftrike  four,  and  recollecting  that  I 
had  been  little  more  than  a  iinglc  hour 

in  Gala.? 

«  What  a  large  volume    of  adven- 

•  tures  may  begralpcd  witnin  this  little 
'  (pan  of  life,  by  him  who  interc-Hs  his 

•  heart  in  every  thing,  and  who,  having 

*  Vide  S— 


*  eyes  to  fee,  what  ti  me  and  chance  arft 
'  perpetually   holding  out  to  him  as  he 

*  journeyeth  on  his  way,  miffes  nothing 
'  he  canfair/y  lay  his  hands  on!' 

*— —  If  this  won't  turn  out  fome- 
thing — another  will — no  matter— it  is 
an  allay  upon  human  nature — I  get  my 
labour  for  my  pains — it  is  enough—— 
the  pleafuie  of  the  experiment  has 
kept  my  fenfes,  and  the  beft  part  of 
my  blood,  awake,  and  laid  thegrofs  to 
fleep. 

I  pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from 
Dan  to  Beerfheba,  and  cry,  *  'Tis  all 

*  barren!" — -and  fo  it  is;  and  fo  is  all 
the  world,  to  him   who  will  not  culti- 
vate the  fruits  it  offers.     «  I  declare,* 
faid   I,    clapping    my    hands    chearily 
together,    '  that,  was  I  in  a  defart,  I 

would  find  out  wherewith  in  it  to 
call  forth  my  affections, — If  I  could 
not  do  better,  I  would  falten  them 
upon  fome  fweet  myrtle,  or  feek  fome 
melancholy  cyprefs  to  connect  myfelf 
to — I  would  court  their  (hade,  and 
greet  them  kindly  for  their  protec- 
tion— I  would  cut  my  name  upon 
them,  and  fwear  they  were  the  love- 
lieft  trees  throughout  the  defart:  if 
their  leaves  withered,  I  would  teach 
myfelf  to  wiourn^— and  when  they  re* 
joiced,  I  would  rejoice  along  with 
them.' 

The  learned  Smelfungtis  travelled 
from  Boulogne  to  Paris — from  Paris  to 
Rome — and  fo  on — but  he  fet  out  with 
the  fpleen  and  jaundice,  and  every  ob- 
ject he  palled  by  was  difcoloured  or 

diitorted -He   wrote  an  account  of 

them,  but  it  was  nothing  but  the  ac- 
count of  his  miserable  feelings. 

I  met  Smelfungus  in  the  grand  por- 
tico of  the  pantheon — he  was  juit  com- 
ing out  of  it—*  //  is  nothing  but  a  huge 
I  cockpit*,  faid  he. — «  I  wifh  you  had 

*  faid   nothing    worfe  of  the  Venus  of 
«  Medici's,*    replied    I — for  in   pafling 
through  Florence,  I  had  heard  he  had 
fallen  upon  the  goddefs,  and  ufed  her 
worfe  than  a  common  (trumpet,  with- 
out the  lea(t  provocation  in  nature. 

I  popped  upon  Smelfungus  again  at 
Turin,  in  his  return  home;  and  a  fad 
talc  of  forrowful  adventures  had  he  ta 
tell,  •  iubercin  be  fpoke  of  moving  ac- 
'  cidcnts  by  flood  and  fuld,  and  of  the 

*  cannibals  which  each  other   eat;  the 
'  Anthropophagi:** .he  had  been  flay- 
ed alive,  and  bcJcvil'd,  and  ulcd  worfe 


•'s  Travels. 


than 
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than  St.  Bartholomew,  at  every  ftage  he 
had  come  at — . — 

'  I  willtell  it,' cried  Smelfungus, 

»  to  the  world/ — '  You  h  id  better  tsll 
«  it,'  laid  I,  '  to  your  phyfician.' 

Murulungus,  with  an  immenfe  for- 
tune, rmde  the  whole  tour;  going  on 
from  Rome  to  Naples—from  Naples  to 
Venice — from  Venice  to  Vienna— to 
DrefJen,  to  Berlin — without  one  gene- 
rous connexion,  or  pleafurable  anec- 
dote to  tell  of;  but  he  had  travelled 
ftraight  on,  looking  neither  to  his  right- 
hand  or  his  left,  left  Love  or  Pity 
fliouldfeduce  him  out  of  his  road. 

Peace  be  to  them!  if  it  is  to  be 
found;  but  heaven  itfelf,  was  it  pof- 
fjble  to  get  there  with  fuch  tempers, 
•would  want  objects  to  give  it — -every 
gentle  fpirit  would  come  flying  upon 
the  wings  of  love  to  hail  .their  arrival 
•Nothing  would  the  fouls  of  Smel- 
fungus  and  Mundungus  hear  of,  but 
frefli  anthems  of  joy,  frem  raptures  of 
love,  and  frefh  congratulations  of  their 
common  felicity — —I  heartily  pity 
them:  they  have  brought  up  no  facul- 
ties for  this  work;  and  was  the  happier! 
manfion  in  heaven  to  be  allotted  toSmel- 
fungus  and  Mundungus,  they  would 
be  fo  far  from  being  happy,  that  the 
fouls  of  Smelfungus  and  Mundungus 
vould  do  penance  there  to  all  eternity. 

MONTRIUL. 

T  Had  once  loft  my  portmanteau 
•••  from  behind  my  chaife,  and  twice 
got  out  in  the  rain,  and  one  of  the 
times  up  to  the  knees  in  dirt,  to  help 
the  poftillion  to  tie  it  on,  without  being 
able  to  find  out  what  was  wanting. 
Nor  was  it  till  I  got  to  Montriul,  upon 
the  landlord's  aiking  me  if  I  wanted 
not  a  fervant,  that  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  that  was  the  very  thing. 

'  A  fervant!  that  I  do  moft  fadly,' 
quoth  I. — «  Becaufe,  Monfieur,'  faid 
the  landlord,  '  there  is  a  clever  young 
'  fellow,  who  would  be  very  proud  of 
*  the  honour  to  ferve  an  Englifhman.' 
— '  But  why  an  Englifh    one,    more 
than  any  other?'—-'  They  are  fo  ge- 
nerous,' faid  the  landlord. — *  I  will 
be  (hot  if  this  is  not  a  livreoutof  my 
pocket,'  quoth  I  to  myfelf, '  this  very 
night.'—'  But  they  have  wherewithal 
tobefo,  Monfieur,'  added  he. — c  Set 
down  one  livre  more  for  that,'  quoth 
I.—'  It  was  but  laft  night,'  faid  the 
landlord,  *  qifunmy  Lord  Anglois  $re- 


f  fentoit  an  ecu  a  la  fille  de 

— '  Tant  pis  pour  Madamoifelle  Jana-< 

«  tone:  faid  I. 

Now  Janatone  being  the  landlord1* 
daughter,  and  the  landlord  fuppofing 
I  was  young  5n  French,  took  the  liber- 
ty to  inform  me,  I  (hould  not  have  faid 
tant  pis>  -hut,  tant  miettx.  *  'Taut 

mieux,   toujours,  Monfieur^  faid  he, 

when  there  is  any  thing  to  be  got— 

—•tant  pis,  when  there  is  nothing.'—. 

It  comes  to  the  fame  thing,'   faid  I. 

Pardonnez  moi!"  faid  the  landlord. 

I  cannot  take  a  fitter  opportunity  to 
obferve,  once  for  all,  that  tant  pis  aud 
tant  mieux,  being  two  of  the  great 
hinges  in  French  converfation,  a  (tran- 
ger  would  do  well  to  fet  himfelf  right 
in  the  ufe  of  them,  before  he  gets  to 
Paris. 

A  prompt  French  marquis,  at  our 
ambafTador's  table,  demanded  of  Mr. 

H •,    if    ne  was  H— — —  the  poet, 

'  No,'  faid  H— mildly.  (Tantpjs9" 
replied  the  marquis. 

4  It  is  H— —  the  hiftorian,'  faid  an- 
other. '  Tant  mieuxj  faid  the  Mar- 


quis. 


And  Mr.  H- 


who  is  a  man 


of  an  excellent  heart,  returned  thanks 
for  both. 

When  the  landlord  had  fet  me  right 
in  this  matter,  he  called  in  La  Fleur, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  young  man 
he  had  fpoke  of — faying  only  firft,  that 
as  for  his  talents,  he  would  prefume 
to  fay  nothing— Monfieur  was  the  beft 
judge  what  would  fuit  him;  but  for 
the  fidelity  of  La  FJeur,  he  would 
ftand  refponfible  in  all  he  was  worth. 

The  landlord  delivered  this  in  a 
manner  which  inftantly  fet  my  mind  to 
the  bufinefs  I  was  upon.  .  and  La 
Fleur,  who  flood  waiting  without,  in 
that  breathlefs  expectation  which  every 
fon  of  nature  of  us  have  felt  in  GUI' 
turns,  carnein. 


MONTRIUL, 

I  Am  apt  to  be  tiken  with  all  kinds 
of  people  at  firft  fight;  but  never 
more  fo,  than  when  a  poor  devil  comes 
to  offer  his  fervice  to  fo  poor  a  devil  as 
myfelf:  and  as  I  know  this  weakneis, 
I  always  fufter  my  judgment  to  draw 
back  fomething  on  that  very  account— 
and  this  more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
mood  I  am  in,  and  the  cafe — and  I 
may  add,  the  gender  too,  of  the  perfon 
I  am  to  govern* 

When 
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When  La  Fleur  entered  the  room, 
after  every  dtfcount  I  could  make  for 
my  foul,  the  genuine  look  and  air  of 
the  fellow  determined  the  matter  at 
once  in  his  favour;  fo  I  hired  him  firft 
—and  then  began  to  enquire  what  he 
cool  1  do:  '  But  I  (hall  find  out  his 
'  talents,'  quoth  I,  *  as  I  want  them} 
'  b-  fides,  a  Frenchman  can  do  every 
*  thins;.' 

Now  poor  La  Fleur  could  do  no- 
thing in  the  world  but  beat  a  drum, 
and  pl>y  a  march  or  two  upon  the  fife. 
I  was  determined  to  make  his  talents 
do:  and  cannot  fay  my  weaknefs  was 
e?er  fo  infuhed  by  my  wifdom,  as  in 
the  attempt. 

La  Fieur  had  fet  out  early  in  life,  as 
gallantly  as  moft  Frenchmen  do,  with 
Jerving  foi  a  few  years:  at  the  end  of 
which,  having  ratified  the  fentiment — 
and  found,  moreover,  that  the  honour 
of  beatipg  a  drum  was  likely  to  be  it's 
own  reward,  as  it  opened  no  farther 
tVacks  of  glory  to  him — he  retired  afcs 
terres,  and  lived  comme  it-  plaifvit  a 
Dieu — that  is  to  fay,  upon  nothing. 

'    And    ib,1     quoth    Wifdome> 

you  have 'hi  i  ed  a  drummer  to  attend 
you  in  this  tour  of  yours  through 
France-  and  Italy!'— '  Pfha!'  laid  I; 
and  do  not  one  half  of  our  gentry 
go  with  a  humdrum  compagnon  au 
voyage  'he  lame  round,  and  have  the 
piper  and  the  devil  and  all  to  pay  be- 
ficlts?  When  a  man  can  extricate  him- 
fclf  with  an  egui-voque  in  fuch  an  un- 
equal match — he  is  not  ill  off" 

But  you  can  do  fometh;ng  elfe,     La 

Fleut?'  laid  I.      '  0  quouir He 

could  make  fpattti-'lalhes,  and  play  a 
little  upon  tlu  fi  i;lle  — '  Bravo!'  laid 
Wifdome. — «  Why  I  play  a  bafs  my- 
«  fclf,'  Oiu  I  —  we  (hall  do  very  well. 
'  Ywu  can  (have,  an<l  drefs  a  wig  a 
'  little,  Li  Fleui?'— He  had  all  the 
c*ilj  olirons  in  the  woi  UV  .*  It  is 
'  enough  for  Heaven!1  faid  I,  inter- 
rupting him  *  and  ought  to  be 
enough  for  me/  So,  fupper  com-ng 
in,  and  having  a  frilky  Englifn  fpaniel 
on  one  fide  of  my  chair,  and  a  French 
valet,  with  as  much  hilarity  in  his 
Countenance  as  ever  nature  painted  in 
one,  on  tht  other--  I  was  fatisfie.l  to 
my  htan's  content  with  my  empirej 
and  if  momrrhs  knew  what  they 
would  be  at,  they  might  be  as  fatisfied 
as  I  was. 


MONTRIUL. 

AS  La  Fleur  went  the  whole  tour 
of  France  and  Italy  with  me, 
and  will  be  often  upon  the  ftage,  I  muft 
intereft  the  reader  a  little  farther  in  his 
behalf—by  faying,  that  I  had  never 
lei's  reafon  to  repent  of  the  impulfes 
which  generally  do  determine  me,  than 
in  rr.rard  to  thi?  fellow.  he  was  a 
faithful,  affectionate,  fimple  foul,  as 
ever  trmlgtd  ,if  erthe  heels  of  a  philo- 
fopher;  and,  notwithftanding  his  ta- 
lents of  drum -beating  and  fpatterdafh- 
making — which,  though  very  good  in 
themfelves,  happened  to  be  of  no  great 
fervice  to  me — yrt  was  I  hourly  recom- 
penfed  by  the  fc-fttvity  of  his  temper^, 
it  fupplied  all  (ieiccb— -I  had  a  con- 
ftant  refource  in  his  looks  in  all  dif- 
ficulties and  diftrefles  of  my  own — I 
was  going  to  have  added,  of  his  too; 
but  I, a  Fleur  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
every  thing,  for  whether  it  was  hunger 
or  thirft,  or  cold  or  nakednefs,  or 
watching*,  or  whatever  ftripes  of  ill 
luck  La  Fleur  met  with  in  our  journey- 
ings,  there  was  no  index  in  his  phy- 
fiognomy  to  point  them  out  by — lie 
was  eternally  the  fame;  fo  that  if  I 
am  a  piece  of  a  philofopher — which  Sa- 
tan now  and  then  purs  it  into  my  head 
I  am — it  always  mortifies  the  pride  of 
the  conceit;  by  reflecting  how  much  I 
owe  to  the  compiexional  philofophy  of 
this  poor  fellow,  for  {naming  me  into 
one  of  a  better  kind.  With  all  this, 
La  Fieur  hpd  a  fmall  caft  of  the  cox- 
comb— but  he  ieemfcd  at  firft  fight  to 
be  more  a  coxcomb  of  nature  than  of 
art;  and  before  I  had  been  three  days 
in  Paris  with  him — he  Itemed  to  be  no 
coxcomb  at  all. 


MONTRIUL. 

E  next  morning  La  Flrur  en- 
JL  tering  upon  his  employment,  I 
delivered  to  him  the  key  of  my  port- 
manteau, with  an  inventory  of  my  half 
dozen  fhirts  and  filk  pair  of  breeches} 
and  bid  him  fallen  all  upon  the  chaifc 
— get  the  hones  put  to — and  defire  the 
landlord  to  come  in  with  his  bill. 

*  Ceji  un  garfo»  de  bonne  fortune?  faid 
the  landlord,  pointing  through  the  win- 
dow to  half  a  dozen  wenches  who  had 

got 
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got  round  about  La  Fleur,  and  were 
moil  kindly  taking  their  leave  of  him, 
as  the  pottiliion  was  leading  out  the 
hoifes.  L.I  Fleur  killed  all  their  hands 
round  and  round  again,  and  thrice  he 
wiped  his  eyes,  and  thrice  he  promifed 
lie  would  bring  them  all  pardons  from 
Rome. 

'  The  young  fellow,'  laid  the  land- 
lord, «   is  beloved  by  all  the  town,  and 
there  is  fcarce  a  corner  in  Montriul 
where   the  want  of  hini  will  not  be 
felt:  he   has  but  one  misfortune  in 
the  world,'    continued    he — '   He  is 
always  in  love.' — '  I  am  heartily  glad 
of  it,'  faid   I,   *  it  will  fave   me  the 
trouble  every    night  ot    putting  my 
breeches  under  my  head.'— In  faying 
this,  I  was   making  not  fo   much  La 
Fleur's  eloge,  as  my  own,  having  been 
in  Jove  with  one  princefs  or  another  al- 
moft  all  my  life;  and   I   hope  I  (hall  go 
on  fo  till  I  die — being  firmly  perfuaded, 
that  if  ever  I  do  a  mean  a6lion,  itmuft 
be  in  fome  interval  betwixt  one  pailion 
and  another  :  whillt  this  interregnum 
lafts,  I  always  perceive  my  heart  locked 
up — I  can  fcarce  find  in  it  to  give  Mi- 
fery  a  lixpencej  and  therefore  I  always 
get  out  of  it  as  fait  as  I  can,  and  the 
moment  I  am  rekindled,  I  am  all  gene- 
rofity  and  good-will  again  j  and  would 
do  any  thing  in  the  world,  either  for, 
or  with  anyone,  if  they  will  butfatisfy 
me  there  is  no  fin  in  it. 

But   in  faying  this — fure  I  am 

commending  the  paflion — not  myfelf. 


A     FRAGMENT. 

'  THE   town  of    Abdera, 

notwithstanding  Democritus  Jived 
there,  trying  all  the  powers  of  irony 
and  laughter  to  reclaim  it,  was  the 
vilelt  and  moft  profligate  town  in  all 
Thrace.  What  for  poifons,  confpi- 
racies,  and  alfatfinations — libels,  paf- 
quinades,  and  tumults,  there  was  no 
going  there  by  day — it  was  worfe  by 
night. 

4  Now,  when  things  were  at  the 
worlt,  it  came  to  pals,  that  the  An- 
dromeda of  Euripides  being  repre- 
fented  at  Abdera,  the  whole  orcheftra 
was  delighted  with  it :  but  of  all  the 
pafiages  which  delighted  them,  no- 
thing operated  more  upon. their  ima- 
ginations, than  the  tender  ftiokes  of 


'  nature  which  the  poet  had  wrought 
'  up  in  that  pathetic  fpeech  of  Per- 
'  feus,  "  O  Cupid,  prince  of  God  and 
"  men,"  Sec.  Every  man  almolt  fpoke 

*  pure  iambics  the  next  day,  and  taik- 
*.  ed  of  nothing  but  Pei  leus  his  pa- 
'  thetic  addrt-fs — "  O   Cupid,    prince 
'*  of  Gotl  and  men  !"    in    every  itreet 

*  of   Abdera;    in   every    houfe — "  O 
"  Cupid!   <2upid!" — in  every  mouth, 

*  like  tiie  natuial  notes  of  fome  fweet 
f  melody  which  drops  from  it  whether 
'  it  will  or  no — nothing  but,  "  Cupid  ! 
"  Cupid  !  prince  of  God  and  men.'* 
'  — The  fire  caught — and   the  whole 

*  city,  like  the  heart  of  one  man,  open- 
'  ed  itfeSf  to  Love. 

'  No  pharmacopolift  could  fell  one 
'  grain  of  hellebore — not  a  fingle  ar- 
'  mourer  had  a  heart  to  forge  one  in- 
'  Itrument  of  death — Friend mip  and 

*  Virtue  met  together,  and  kiflTed  each 

*  other  in   the  itreet— the  golden   ao~e 
'  returned,  and  hung  over  the  town  of 
'  Abdera — every    Abderite    took    his 
'  oaten  pipe,  and  every  Abderitifh  wo- 
(  man  left  her  purple  web,  and  chafte- 

*  ly  fat  her  down  and  liftened  to  the 
<   fong 

(  It  was  only  in  the  power,'  fays 
the  Fragment,  '  of  the  God  whofe 
'  empire  extendeth  from  heaven  to  earth, 
'  and  even  to  the  depths  of  the  fea,  to 
1  have  done  this.' 


MONTRIUL. 

•HEN  all  is  ready,  and  every 
article  is  difputed  and  paid  for 
in  the  inn,  unlefs  you  are  a  little  loured 
by  the  adventure,  there  is  always  a  mat- 
ter to  compound  at  the  door,  before  you 
can  get  into  your  chaife;  and  that  is, 
with  the  fons  and  daughters  of  poverty, 
who  furround  you.  Let  no  man  fay, 

*  Let  them  go  to  the  devil !' 'tis  a 

cruel  journey  to  fend  a  few  iniferables, 
and  they  have  had  fuffei  ings  enow  with- 
out it  :  I  always  think  it  better  to  take 
a  few  fous  out  in  my  hand — aod  I 
would  counfel  every  gentle  traveller  to 
do  fo  likewife — he  need  not  be  fo  exact 
in  fctting  down  his  motives  for  giving 
them — they  will  be  registered  elfewhere'. 
For  my  own  part,  there  is  no 


gives  fo  little  as  I  do;  for  few  that  I 

know  have  fo  little  to  give:   but  as  tnis 

was  the  firft  publick  act  of  my  charity 

C  in 
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in  France,  I  took  the  more  notice  of 
it. 

«  A  well  a-wav  !'  faid  I,    *  I  have 

*  but  eight  loos  in  the  world,'  (fhew- 
im*  them  in  my  hand)   '  and  tluie  are 

*  eight  poor  men   and  eight  poor  wo- 
«  men  for  "em  T 

A  poor  tattered  foul,  without  a  Ihirt 
,on,  inftantly  withdrew  his  claim,  bv 
retiring  two  fteps  out  of  the  ciicle,  and 
in  iking  a  disqualifying  bow  on  his  part. 
. —  I hii  the  whole  parterre  cr,-d  our, 
'  Place  aux  dames!'  with  one  voice,  it 
wouiJ  iwt  have  conveyed  the  ientiment 
of  a  tief inv-nce  for  the  lex  with  half 
the  effea. 

'  Jutl  Heaven  !  for  what  wife  rea- 
'  fons  haft  thou  ordered  it,  that  beg- 
'  gary  ant^  urbanity,  which  are  at  fuch 

*  variance   in    other  countries,    fhould 
'  find  a  way  to  be  at  unity  in  this  r 

1  infifted  upon  prefentffifl  him 

with  a  fmgle  fous,  merely  for  his  pa- 
lite/e. 

A  poor  little  dwarfifh  briik  fellow, 
who  ftcod  over-againK  me  in  the  circle, 
putting  fomething  firlt  under  his  arm, 
whicli  had  once  been  u  hat,  took  his 
fnufF  box  out  of  Ins  pocket,  and  gene- 
rouflv  offered  a  pinch  on  both  ftdes  of 
him  :  it  was  a  gift  of  confluence,  and 
modelrly  defined — The  poor  little  fel- 
low u»evTed  it  upon  them  with  a  nod  of 
welcomenefs — *  Prenez,  en — prenez  /' 
faid  he,  looking  another  wayj  fo  they 
each  took  a  pimh.  '  Pity  thy  box 
<  mould  ever  want  one!'  faid  I  to  rr.y- 
felf :  fo  I  put  a  couple  of  ions  into  it— 
taking  a  fmall  pinch  out  of  his  box,  to 
enhance  their  value,  as  I  di-i  it.— He 
felt  the  weight  of  the  lecond  obligation 
n.o'f  than  the  ririt — it  was  doing  him 
an  bonjur — the  other  was  only  doing 
him  a  charily  •  - -»nd  he  made  me  a 
bow  <icwr.  to  the  giound  for  it. 

licit-!'  ia  A  I,  to  an  o'd  fol- 

di  r  with  one  hand,  who  had  been  earn - 
pajji.cd  arid  worn  out  to  tl«--\th  m  me 
i'ervict-  —  -*  here's  a  coup!-  .  f  ibus  for 
«  rbee/ — «  five  Ie  Roi !  iaiil  the  old 
f  M.. 

1  ha  :  Men  buf  three  fou»  \"t>  r  fo  I 
gave  .ii'-,  bmply pour r*ntottr  de  Diett, 
whicli  w-4.-.  ig  on  whicii  ic  was 

bfgi:t.'. .vum.  n  h»d  a  dil- 

— i  /    a   could  not  be  well 

.  m  itivc. 
«  A/>,;  £t:tr  tt  tn'j   claritabld  Min- 


<  Jlei'r  !* — «  There's  no  oppofing  this, 
fjid  I. 

'  My  Lord  Anglois  /'—the  very  found 
was  worth  the  money — fo  I  gave  my  laft 
fous  for  it.  But  in  the  eagerneis  of 
givirg,  I  had  ovci  looked  a pau^re hon- 
tcux,  who  had  no  one  to  afk  a  funs 
for  him — and  who,  I  believe,  would 
have  pen  (lied  ere  he  could  have  sfk^d 
one  foi  himfelf :  he  Hood  by  the  chaife 
a  little  without  the  circle,  and  wiped  a 
tear  from  a  face  which  I  thought  had 
i'tcu  better  days.  *  Got-d  God  T  laid 
I,  «  and  I  have  not  onjfui^i-  ibus  left 
'  to  give  Inn/ — '  Jiut  you  have  a  thoti- 
*  land  !'  cued  all  t.ie  poweis  of  nature, 

ftirring  within  me-  -     foi  (-;HV« him 

no  matter   what 1   am   aflumed   to 

fty  how  much  how  much,  now — and 
was  afnamed  to  think,  how  little,  then : 
fo  if  the  reader  can  form  any  conjec- 
ture of  my  difpofition,  as  thefe  two 
fixed  points  are  given  him,  he  may 
judge  within  a  livre  or  two  what  was 
the  precife  fum. 

I  could  afford  nothing  for  the  reft, 
but  *  Dleu  <ur.us  btnijj'e  !  — '  Et  le  ban 
f  Dicu  <vous  benljj'e encore\ ' — laid  the  old 
foldier,  the  ciwaif,  &c.  The  pau-vre 
bonteux  could  fay  nothing— he  pulled 
out  a  little  handkerchief,  and  wiped 
his  face  as  he  turned  away— ai-d  I 
thought  he  thanked  me  more  than  them 
all. 


THE    BIDET. 

HAVING  fettled  all  thefe  little 
matters,  I  got  intomypoft  chaife 
with  more  eafe  than  ever  I  got  into  a 
poll-chaife  in  my  lifej  and  La  Fleur 
having  got  out-  i.»rge  jack-book  on  the 
tar  fide  of  a  little  bidet  *,  and  another 
cm  this  (foi  I  count  nothing;  of  his 
legs) — he  cantered  away  before  me 
as  ii-j  jiy  and  as  perpendicular  as  a 
piin.-e 

jiut  w'hat  is  happinefs  !  what  is 

.Liir,   in   this  painted  fcene  of  life  ! 

—A  di-ad    als,   before   we    had  got   a 

,  ptu  a  ludden  Itop  to  La  Fleur's 

career — kits   hi  et   would  not  pal's  by  it 

1  cout.ntion  arofe  betwixt  them, 

and  t'ie  poor  fellow  was  kicked  out  of 
his  jacri-boots  the  very  firlt  kick. 

L»  ricu'  bore  his  fall  like  a  French 
chriitian,  laying  neither  more  or  lei's 


Poft-horfe. 


upon 
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upon  it,  than  '  Diablel"  fo  prefently 
got  up  and  came  to  the  charge  again 
altride  his  bidet,  bearing  him  up  to  it 
as,  he  would  have  beat  his  drum.- 

The  bidet  flew  from  one  fide  of  the 
road  to  the  other,  then  back  again — 
then  this  way — then  that  way — .md. 
in  fhort,  every  way  but  by  the  de.;d  nfs 
— — La  Fleur  infifted  upon/the  thing, 
and  the  bidet  threw  him. 

'  What's  the  matter,  L*  Fleur,'  fnid 
I,  *  with  th  s  bidet  of  thine  ?' — '  Mon- 
'  JieurS  laid  he,  *  c*ejl  un  cbc~jaL  le 
(  plus  opiniatre  du  monde  /' — '  Nay, 
4  it  he  is  a  conceited  beaft,  he  mult  go 
'  his  ovn  way,' replied  I.  SoLaFieur 
got  off  him,  and  giving  him  a  good 
found  lafli,  the  bidet  took  me  at  my 
word,  and  away  he  fcampered  back,  to 

Moiitriul -« 'Pefle!1  faid  La  Fleur. 

It  is  not  tnal  apropos  to  take  notice 
here,  that  though  La  Fleur  availed  him- 
felf  but  of  two  different  terms  of  ex- 
clamation in  this  encounter — namely, 
*  Diable  T  and  '  Pffle  r  that  there  are 
neverthelefs  three,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage; like  the  poiitive,  comparative, 
and  fuperlative,  one  or  the  other  of 
which  ferve  for  every  unexpscled  throw 
of  the  dice  in  life. 

'  Le  dlaole  /'  which  is  the  firft,  and 
pofitive  degree,  is  generally  ufed  upon 
ordinary  emotions  of  the  mind,  where 
fioall  things  onJy  fall  out  contrary  to 
your  expectations — fuch  as — ihe  throw- 
ing once  doublets — La  Fleur's  being 
kicked  off  his  horfe,  and  fo  forth — 
cuckoldom,  for  the  fame  reafon,  is  al- 
ways— '  Le  dialled 

But  in  cafes  where  the  caft  has  Tome- 
thing  provoking  in  it,  as  in  that  of  the 
bidet's  running  away  after,  and  leaving 
La  Fleur  aground  in  jack -boots — 'tis 
the  fecond  degree. 
"Pis  then,  «  Pefte  /' 
And  for  the  third' 

But  here  my  heart  is  wrung  with 

pity  and  fellow-feeling,  when  I  re- 
flet what  miieries  mult  have  been  their 
lot,  and  how  bitterly  fo  retined  a  peo- 
ple, muft  Ii3v.  1'maru.J,  to  have  forced 
them  upon  the  tifo  of  it. 

Grant  me,  O  ye  powers  which  touch 
the  tongue  with  eloquence  in  diftrefs  \—^ 
whatever  is  my  calt,  grant  me  but  de- 
cent words  to  exclaim  in,  and  I  will 
give  my  nature  way  1 

——But  as  thefe  were  not  to  be  had 


in  France,  I  refolved  to  take  every 
evil,  juit  as  it  befel  me,  without  any 
exclamation  at  all. 

La  Fieur,  who  had  made  no  fuch 
covenant  with  himfelf,  followed  the 
bidet  with  his  eyes  till  it  was  got  out 
of  fight— and  then  you  may  imagine, 
if  you  pleafe,  with  what  word  he  clofe4 
the  whole  affair, 

As  there  was  no  hunting  down  a 
frightened  horle  in  pck-boots,  there 
remained  no  aitrrnative  but  taking  Li 
Fieur  either  behind  the  chaiie,  or  into 
it. 

I  preferred  the  latter,  and  in  half  rm 
hour  we  got  to  the  pott-iuuic  at  Noii.- 
pont» 


NAMPONT. 


THE     DEAD      ASS. 

--  '  AND  this,"  faid  he,  putting 
jTJL  the  re.-nains  of  a  cruft  into 
his  wallet  —  •  and  this  fhould  have  been 
'  thy  portion,'  laid  he,  '•  hadlt  thou 
*  been  alive  to  have  rtiarfd  it  with 
«  me1'  —  I  thought,  by  the  accent,  it 
had  been  an  apuftrophe  to  his  child  ; 
but  it  was  to  his  afs,  and  to  the  very 
afs  we  had  feen  dead  in  the  road,  which 
hnd  occafioned  La  Fleur's  mifad- 
venture.  Themasi  feemed  to  lament  it 
much}  and  it  inftantlv  brought  into 
my  mind  Sancho's  lamentation  for  his  j 
but  he  did  it  with  more  true  touches  of 
nature. 

The  mourner  was  fitting  upon  a 
(lone  bench  at  the  door,  with  the  af?'s 
pannel  and  it's  bridle  un  one  fide, 
which  he  took  up  from  time  to  time  — 
then  bid  them  down  —  looked  at  them, 
a  rJ  m/jok  his  head.  He  then  took  his 
c.  nit  of  bread  OIK  ol  his  wallet  again, 
i-s  it  10  eat  it  j  held  it  fome  time  in  his 
hand  --  then  laid  it  upon  the  bit  of 
his  afs's  bridle  —  looked  wiftfully  at  the 
little  arrangement  he  had  made—  and 
then  gave  a  figh. 

The  iimplicity  of  his  grief  drew 
numbers  about  him  —  and  La  Fleur 
amongfl  the  reft,  whiltl  the  hoift-s  were 
getting  ready  —  as  I  continued  fitting  in, 
the  polt  chaifc,  1  could  fee  and  hear 
over  their  heads. 

--  He  iiid  he  had  come  lad   from 

Spain,    where  he  had    been  from  the 

C  2'  farmed 
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fartheft  borders  of  Franconia  ;  and  had 
got  fo  far  on  his  return  home,  when 
his  afs  died.  Every  one  Teemed  de- 
iirous  to  know  wlv.t  hufinefs  could  have 
taken  fo  old  and  poor  a  man  fo  tar  a 
journey  from  his  own  home. 

It  had  pleafed  Heaven,  he  faid,  to 
Mefs  him  with  three  fons,  the  fineft 
lads  in  all  Germany;  but  having  in 
one  week  lott  two  of  the  eldelt  of  them 
by  the  fmrtll-pox,  and  the  youngett 
falling  ill  of  the  fame  diftemper,  he 
was  afraid  of  being  bereft  of  them 
allj  and  made  a  vow,  if  Heaven 
would  not  take  him  from  him  allb,  he 
would  go  in  gratitude  to  St.  lago  in 
Spain. 

When  the  mourner  got  thus  far  en 
his  itory,  he  (topped  to  pay  nature  her 
t  ri  b  u  te — a  n  d  we  p't  b  i  t  tcr !  y . 

He  faid,  Heaven  had  accepted  the 
conditions',  and  that  he  had  let  out 
from  his  cottage  with  this  poor  crea- 
ture, who  had  been  a  patient  partner  of 
his  journey  —  that  it  had  eat  the  fame 
bread  with  him  all  the  way,  and  was 
unto  him  as  a  friend. 

Every  body  who  Itood  about,  heard 
the  poor  fellow  with  concern.  La 
Fleur  offered  him  money  •  The 

mourner  laid,  he  did  not  want  it  — it 
\vus  not  the  value  of  the  afs,  but  the 
lofs  of  him.  The  afs,  he  faid,  he 
xvas  a  flu  red,  loved  him — and  upon  this 
told  them  a  long  ftory  of  a  mifchance 
upon  vheir  pafifage  over  the  Pyrenean 
rr.ountains,  which  had  feparated  them 
from  each  other  three  days ;  during 
which  time  the  afs  had  fought  him  as 
much  as  he  had  fought  the  afs,  and  that 
they  had  neither  fcarce  eat  or  drank  till 
they  met. 

'  Thou  haft  one  comfort,  friend,' 
faid  I,  *  at  leaft,  in  the  lofs  of  thy 
4  poor  beaft,  I  am  fure  thou  haft  been 
«  a  merciful  mafter  to  him/ — '  Alas!* 
faid  the  mourner,  '  I  thought  fo,  when 
«  he  was  alive — but  now  that  he  is 

<  dead,  I  think  otherwife. — I  fear  the 
«  weight  of  myfelf  and  my  afflictions 

<  together  have  been  too  much  for  him 

<  —they  have  fhortened  the  poor  crea- 
*  ture's  days,  and  I  fear  I  have  them  to 
«  anfwer  for/ — *  Shame  on  the  world  P 
faid    I  to  myfelf  j    *  did  we  love  each 
«  other,  as   this  poor   foul  but  loved 

<  his  ais— it  would  be  fcmetiiijig/ 


NAMPONT. 

THE       POSTILLION. 

'  I"  *  HE  concern  which  the  poor  fel- 
A  low';  Itoiy  threw  me  into  requir- 
ed fome  attention:  the  poftillion  paid 
not  the  lealt  to  it,  but  fet  off  upon  the 
pa-cc,  in  a  full  gallop. 

The  thirftielt  foul  in  the  moft  fandy 
defartof  Arabia  could  not  have  wifhed 
more  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  than 
mine  did  for  giave  and  quiet  move- 
ments} and  I  fhouKl  have  had  an  high 
opinion  of  the  poftillion,  had  he  but 
ftolen  off  with  me  in  fomething  like  a 
penfive  pace.— On  the  contrary,  as  the 
mouiner  finiflied  his  Hmentation,  the 
fellow  gave  an  unfeeling  lafh  to  each  of 
his  bealts,  and  fet  off  clattering  like  a 
thoufand  devils. 

I  called  to  him  as  loud  as  I  could, 
fur  Heaven's  fake    to  go  llowei — and 
the  louder  I  cal'ed,  the  more  unmerci- 
fully he  gallcpped. — *  The  deuce  take 
him,  and  his  gallopping  too,'  faid  1  \ 
hell   go   on    tearing    my    nerves    to 
pieces   till  he  has  worked  me    into  a 
foolifh    pafljon,    and    then    he'll    go 
llow,  that  I   may    enjoy   the  i'weets 
of  it/ 

The  poftillion  managed  the  point  to 
a  miracle:  by  the  time  he  had  got  to 
the  foot  of  a  iteep  hill  about  half  ;i 
league  from  Nampont — he  had  put  me 
out  of  temper  with  him — and  then  with 
myfelf,  for  being  fo. 

My  cale  then  required  a  different 
treatment}  and  a  good  rattling  gal- 
lop would  have  been  of  real  fervice  to 

1  Then,  pr'ytbee,  get  on — get  on, 
*  my  good  lad  !'  faid  I. 

The  poltiilion  pointed  to  the  hill — I 
then  tried  to  return  back  to  the  Itory  ut 
the  poor  German  and  his  afs — but  I 
had  broke  the  clue  — and  could  no 
more  get  into  it  again,  than  the  poliil- 
lion  could  into  a  trot. 

«  The  deuce  go,"   Aiid  I,  «  with 

«  it  all!  Here  I  am  fitting  as  candidly 
4  difpofed  to  make  the  beft  of  the 
«  worft,  as  ever  wight  was,  and  all 
'  runs  counter/ 

There  is  one  fweet  lenitive,  at  leaft, 
for  evils,  which  nature  holds  out  to  us  t 

fo 
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fo  I  took  it  kindly  at  her  hands,  and 
fell  alleep  j  and  the  firtt  word  which 
roufed  me,  was  —  *  Amiens S 

'  Blefs    me!'  faid   I,    rubbing 

my  eyes,  *  this  is  the  very  town  where 
'  my  poor  laily  is  to  come/ 


AMIENS. 

THE  words  were  fcarce  out  of  my 
mouth,  when  the  Count  de 
L  *  *  *  's  poft-chaife,  with  his  fitter  in 
it,  drove  haftily  by:  (he  had  juft  time 
to  make  me  a  bow  of  recognition — and 
of  that  particular  kind  of  it,  which 
told  me  (he  had  not  yet  done  with  me. 
She  was  as  good  as  her  look;  for,  be- 
fore I  had  quite  finiGied  my  (upper,  her 
brother's  fervant  came  into  the  room 
with  a  billet,  in  which  he  faid  (he  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  charge  me  with  a 
letter,  which  I  was  to  p relent  myfelf  to 
Madame  R  *  *  *  the  firft  morning  I 
had  nothing  to  do  at  Paris.  There  was 
only  added,  (lie  was  forry,  but  from 
what  penchant  (he  had  not  conildered, 
that  (he  had  been  prevented  telling  me 
her  (lory — that  (he  ilill  owed  it  mej 
and  if  my  route  mould  ever  by  through 
Bruflels,  and  I  had  not  by  then  forgot 
the  name  of  Madame  de  L  *  *  * — 
that  Madame  de  L***  would  be 
glad  to  difcharge  her  obligation. 

*  Then  I  will  meet  thee,'  (aid  I,  fair 
fpirit !  at  Bruflels— It  is  only  return- 
ing from  Italy  through  Germany  to 
Holland,  by  the  route  of  Flanders 
home — it  will  fcarce  be  ten  ports  out  of 
my  way;  but,  were  it  ten  thoufand, 
with  what  a  moral  delight  will  it  crown 
my  journey,  in  (haring  in  the  (icken- 
ing  incidents  of  a  tale  of  mifery 
told  to  me  by  fuch  a  fufferer  ?  To  fee 
her  weep!  and  though  I  cannot  dry 
up  the  fountain  of  her  tears,  what 
an  exquifite  fenfation  is  there  (till 
left,  in  wiping  them  away  from  off 
the  cheeks  of  the  fir(t  and  fairett  of 
women,  as  I  am  fitting  with  my 
handkerchief  in  my  hand  in  filence 
the  whole  night  befide  her.' 
There  was  nothing  wrong  in  the 
fentiment;  and  yet  I  inftantly  reproach- 
ed my  heart  with  it  in  the  bittereft  arid 
moft  reprobate  of  exprefiions. 

It  had  ever,  as  I  told  the  reader, 
been  one  of  the  fingular  bleflings  of  my 
life,  to  be  almoft  every  hour  of  it  mi- 
ferably  in  love  Vnth  forae  one  j  and  my 


laft  flame  happening  to  be  blown  out 
by  a  whiff  of  jealoufy  on  the  fudden 
turn  of  a  corner,  I  had  lighted  it  up  afrefli 
at  the  pure  taper  oi  Eliza  but  about 
three  months  before — fwearing,  as  I 
did  it,  that  it  mould  lafl  me  through 
the  whole  journey. — -Why  (hould  I 
diflemble  the  matter?  I  had  fworn  to 
her  eternal  fidelity — (he  had  a  right  to 
my  whole  heart to  divide  my  affec- 
tions was  to  Jeflen  them  — to  expofe 
them,  was  to  ri(k  them ;  where  there 
is  riik,  there  may  be  lofs— — '  And 
'  what  wilt  thou  have,  Yorick !  to 
'  anfwer  to  a  heart  fo  full  of  truft  and 
'  confidence — -to  good,  fo  gentle  and 

*  unreproaching ' 

'  I  will  not  go  to  Bruflels,'  re- 
plied I,  interrupting  myfelf — but  my 

imagination  went  on 1  recalled  her 

looks  at  that  crifis'of  our  reparation, 
when  neither  of  us  had  power  to  fay, 
'  Adieu!' — I  looked  at  the  piiture  (he 
had  tied  in  a  black,  ribband  about  my 
neck — and  bluflied  as  I  looked  at  it— I 
would  have  given  the  world  to  have 
kiffed  it  —  but  was  afhamed— <  And 
«.  (hall  this  tender  flower,'  faid  I,  pref- 
fing  it  between  my  hands,  '  mall  it  be 
«  i mitten  to  it's  very  root — and  (mitten, 

*  Yorick  !  by  thee,  who  haft  promifed 

*  to  (helter  it  in  thy  bread?' 

*  Eternal  Fountain  of   Happinefs!' 

faid     I,     kneeling     down    upon     the 

ground — f  be  thou  my  witnefs  — and 

every  pure    fpirit  which  tattes  it,  be 

my  witnefs   alfo,— that  I  would  not 

travel  to  Bruflels,  unlefs  Eliza  went 

along  with  me,  did  the  road  lead  me 

towards  heaven!' 

In  tranfports  of  this  kind,  the  heart, 
in  fpiteof  the  underltanding,  will  al- 
ways fay  too  much. 


THE   LETTER. 

AMIENS. 

FORTUNE  had  not  fmiled  upon 
La  Fleur;  for  he  had  been  unfuc- 
cefsful  in  his  feats  of  chivalry— and 
not  one  thing  had  offered  to  lignalizehis 
zeal  for  my  fervice,  from  the  time  he  had 
entered  into  it,  which  was  almoit  four 
and  twenty  hours.  The  poor  foul 
burned  with  impatience;  arid  the  Count 
de  L  *  *  *  's  fervant's  coming  with 
the  letter,  being  the  firft  practicable  oc- 
cafion  which  offered,  La  Fleur  had  laid 

hold 
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hold  cf  it  j  and  in  order  to  do  honour  to 
his  mailer,  had  taken  him  into  a  back, 
parlour  in  the  Auberge,  and  treated 
him  with  a  cup  or  two  of  the  belt  wine 
in  I'icardy  j  and  the  Count  de  L  *  *  *  's 
fervant  in  return,  and  not  to  be  be- 
hind-hand in  politenefs  with  L*  Fteur, 
had  taken  him  back  with  him  to  th« 
count's  hotel.  La  Fleur' s  prevcnancy 
(for  there  was  a  paflport  in  his  \uy 
looks)  foon  fet  every  lervant  in  the 
kitchen  at  tale  with  him  \  and  as  a 
Frenchman,  whatever  be  his  talents, 
has  no  fort  of  prudery  in  (hewing  them, 
La  Fleur,  in  ids  than  rive  minutes, 
had  polled  out  his  fife,  and  leading  off 
the  dance  himielf  with  the  firll  note,  Itt 
thcfitte  de  chambrct  the  maitre  d  hotel, 
the  cook,  the  fcuiiion,  and  ali  the 
houfhoM,  dogs  and  cats,  befidesanoid 
monkey,  a  dancing:  1  fuppofe  there 
never  was  a  merrier  kitchen  imce  the 
Fkjod. 

Madame  de  L  *  *  *,  in  palling  from 
her  brother'*  apartments  to  her  own, 
hearing  fo  much  jollity  below  (lairs, 
>t:ng  up  \\trf.ile  de  cbambre  to  ofk  about 
it ;  and  hearing  it  was  the  Engiiili  gen- 
lervant  who  had  let  the  whole 
lv-  merry  with  his  pipe,  flie  ordered 
him  up. 

As  ihe  poor  fello.v  could  not  prefent 
ivir.ikif  em^r ,  he  had  1<  nden'd  himieif 
in  going  up  Itairs  with  a  ;  houfdnu  c<.  m- 
ms  to  M-'d.ime  ile  L  *  *  *.  on  the 
fiart  of  his  m  alter— ad  rial  a  long  apo- 
crypha of  inquiries  •  at'ter  Madame  DJ 
1,  *  *  *"s  healtn — tolU  her,  th::t  Mon- 
tieur  nis  matter  was   au  defefpo'u'e  ft. 
her  re  ellablilhment  from  the  fati£ 
of  her  journey— and,  to  cloie  a'],  that 
Monficiu  had  received  the  Ljrt.        rich 
Madame  had  done  h;m  the  Iv  ..our- 
'  And  he  has  done  him  '.!•     honour," 
faid  Madame  de  L  *  *  *..  interrupting 
La  Fleur,  '  to  fend  abil'-t  in  return.* 

Madame  de  L  *  •  *  had  laid  this 
with  fuch  a  tone  of  reliance  upon  the 
fact,  that  La  Fleur  had  not  power  to 
dii'tippoint  her  expectations — he  trem- 
bled for  my  honour — and  pofubly  might 
not  altogether  be  unconcerned  for  his 
own,  as  a  man  capable  oi  being  at- 
tached to  n  mailer  who  could  be  want- 
ing en  egards  ijis  a  vis  d'une  femmel 
fo  that  when  Madame  de  L  *  *  *  aflced 
La  Fleur  if  h»i  had  brought  a  letter — 
«  O  qu'ouir  faid  L^  Fleur — fo  laying 
down  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  and 
taking  hold  of  the  flap  of  his  light-fide 


pocket  with  his  left-hnnd,  he  began  to 
fearch  for  the  letter  wirli  his  right— then 
coi.tiarywife — '  Diahie!' —  I'hen  fought 
every  pockrt,  pocket  by  po'.ket,  round, 

not   forr-iting   his  fob — *PfJier 

Then  L;i  i'lcur  empiicd  iliein  upon  the 
fiuor — pjlled  out  a  ditty  cravat— a 
r:hief — a  comb — a  whip-lafli— 
a  n:gh;-t  ip — then  gave  a  peep  into  his 
hit—'  %uelle  etourderier  Ik-  had  left 
the  letter  upon  ti-.e  table  in  the  Auberge 
— he  would  run  for  it,  and  be  back 
with  it  in  three  minutes. 

I  had  juit  ji.tiHied  my  fupper  when 
LH  Fleiu  came  in  to  give  me -an  account 
of  his  adventure:  he  told  the  whole 
flory  iimpiy  as  it  was;  and  only  added, 
that  if  Mqnfirtir  h-  d  forgot  (par  ha- 
zard) to  anlv/er  Madame's  letter,  the 
arrangement  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  recover  the  faux  pas— —  and  if  not, 
that  thing*  were  only  us  they  were. 

Mow  I  was  not  altogether  lure  6f  my 
etiyiidltj,  whether  1  ou^ht  to  have  wrote 
or  iu>j  but  if  I  had — a  ilevil  liimfelf 
could  not  have  been  angry  :  it  was  but 
the  officious  zeul  of  a  well-meaning 
creature  for  my  honour ;  and  however 
he  might  have  iniltook  the  road — or 
embarrailed  me  in  fo  doing — his  heart 
was  in  no  fault — 1  w-is  under  no  ne- 
cellity  tu  write— and  what  weighed 
more  th.m  all — he  did  not  look  as  if  he 
had  done  ami's. 

'  It  is.  ali  veiv  well,  La  Fl^url* 

faid  1.  It  was  himcicnt.  La  Fleur 
flew  out  of  the  room  like  lightning, 
r,.i  returned  with  pen,  ink,  and  pa|vr, 
in  his  hand  5  and  conrncj  up  to  the 
fable,  laid  them  dole  lutore  me,  with 
fuch  i  delight  in  his  countenance,  that 
1  could  not  help  taking  up  the  pen. 

I  be°;un,  and  l^gun  ag.iin  ;  and 
thoup^ii  I  h-i'l  nothing  to  lay,  and  that 
nothing  might  have  been  expresit.l  in 
h::if  a  dozen  lines,  1  made  Lult  n 
different  beginnings,  and  could  no  way 
pleafe  myfelf. 

In  fhort,  I  wis  in  no  mood  to  write. 

La  Fieur  ilepped  out,  ntH  brought 
a  little  water  in  a  glafsto  diinrc  my  ink 
— then  fetched  land  and  ital-wax — It 
was  all  one — I  wrote,  and  blotted,  and 
tore  off,  and  burnt,  and  wrote  U 
'  Le  dlablc  rctaporie!"  f.iid  I,  halt  to 
myiclf — «  J  cannot  write  this  felr-lame 
c  letter!'  throwing  the  pen  down  de- 
fp:iiringly  as  I  laid  it. 

As  foon  as  I  had  caft  down  the  pen, 
La  i  leur  advanced  with  the  moll  re- 
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fpeftful  carriage  up  to  the  table,  and 
making  a  thoufand  apologies  for  the 
liberty  he  was  going  to  take,  told  me 
he  had  a  letter  in  his  pocket  wrote  bv  a 
drummer  in  his  regiment  to  a  corporal's 
wife,  which,  he  durlt  fay,  would  fuit 
the  occalion. 

I  had  a  mind  to  let  the  poor  fellow 
have  his  humour — '  Then,  prithee, 
laid  I,  *  let  me  fee  it." 

La  Fleur  inftantly  pulled  out  a  little 
dirty  pocket  book  crammed  full  of 
final!  letters  and  biilet-dcux  in  a  fad 
condition  j  and  laying  it  upon  the  table, 
and  then  untying  the  firing  which  held 
them  all  together,  run  them  over,  one 
by  one,  till  he  came  to  the  letter  in 
queftion — *  La  >-voila!'  faid  he,  clap- 
ping his  hands — So,  unfolding  it  firft, 
he  laid  it  before  me,  and  retired  three 
fteps  from  the  table,  whilft  I  read  it. 


THE   LETTER. 

'    MADAME, 

'    1TE  fuis  penetre  de  la  douleur  la  pTus 

cf    '  vive,  et  reduit  en  roeme  temp  au 

'  defefpoirs  par  ce  retour  imprevii  du 

*  corporal,  qui  rend  notrc  entrevue  de 
"$  ce  loir  la  chofe  du  monde  la  plus  im- 

«  polTible. 

*  Mais  vive  la  joie !  et  toute  la  mi- 
c  enne  fera  de  penfer  a  vous. 

*  L'amour  n'eft  rien  fans  fenti merit. 

*  Et  le  fentiment  e(t  encore  moins  fans 

*  amour. 

'  On  dit  qu'on  ne  doit  jamais  fe  de- 
'  fefperer. 

«  On  dit,  aufii,  que  Monfieur  le  cor- 

*  poral  monte  la  garde  Mecredi :  alors 

*  ce  fera  mon  tour. 

*  Chacun  a  fon  tour. 

'•  En  attendant — Vive  1'amour!  etvive 

*  la  bagatelle ! 

'  Je  fuis,  Madame, 

«  Avec  toutes  les  fentiments  les  plus 
*  refpecleux  et  les  plus  tendres, 
'  tout  a  vous, 

'  JAQUES  ROQUE.' 

It  was  but  changing  the  Corporal 
into  the  Count — and  faying  nothing 
about  mounting  guard  on  Wednefday— 
and  the  letter  was  neither  right  or 
wrong — fo  to  gratify  the  poor  fellow, 
who  Itood  trembling  for  my  honour, 


his  own,  and  the  honour  of  his  letter— 
I  took  the  cream  gently  off  it,  and 
whipping  it  up  in  my  own  way— £ 
fealed  it  up,  and  fent  him  with  it  to 

Madame  de  L  *  *  * and  the  next 

morning  we  purfued  our  journey  to 
Paris. 

PARIS. 

WHEN  a  man  can  conteft  the 
point  by  dint  of  equipage,  and 
carry  all  floundering  before  him  with 
half  a  dozen  lacquies  and  a  couple  of 
cooks — it  is  very  well  in  fuch  a  plaee 
as  Paris — he  may  drive  in  at  which  end 
of  a  ttrtet  he  will. 

A  poor  prince  who  is  weak  in  ca- 
valry, and  whole  whole  infantry  does 
not  exceed  a  (ingle  man,  had  beft  quit 
the  field,  and  fignalize  himfelf  in  the 
cabinet,  if  he  can  get  up  into  it — I  fay, 
up  into  it — for  there  is  no  descending 
perpendicular  amongft  them,  with  a 

*  Me  void,  mes  enfant — here  I  am  1  '— 
whatever  many  may  think. 

I  own  my  fir  ft  fenfations,  as  foon  as 
I  was  left  folitary  and  alone  in  my  own 
chamber  in  the  hotel,  were  far  from 
being  ib  flattering  as  I  had  prefigured 
them.  I  walked  up  gravely  to  the  win- 
dow in  my  dufty  black  coat,  and  look- 
ing through  the  glafs,  fawall  the  world 
in  yellow,  blue,  and  green,  running  at 

the  ring  of  pleafure. The  old  with 

broken  lances,  and  in  helmets  which 
had  loft  their  vizors — the  young  in  ar- 
mour bright  which  (hone  like  gold,  b«- 
plumed  with  each  gay  feather  of  the 
Eaft— all — all— tilting  at  it,  like  fafci- 
nated  knights  in  tournaments  of  yore, 
for  fame  and  love- 

*  Alas,  poor  Yorick!'  cried  I,  c  what 
art  thou  doing  here  ?  On  the  very  firft 
onfet  of  all  this  glittering  clatter 
thou  art  reduced  to  an  atom — feek — 
feek  fome  winding  alley,  with  a  tour- 
niquet at  the  end  of  it,  where  chariot 
never  rolled,  or  flambeau  mot  it> 
rays— there  thou  mayeft  folace  thy 
foul  in  converfe  fweet  with  fome  kind 
grlffet  of  a  barber's  wife,  and  get  into 
iuch  coteries !— 

«  May  I  periih  if  I  do!'  faid  I, 

pulling  out  the  letter  which  I  had  to 
prefent  to  Madame  De  R  *  *  *.  — «  I 

*  will  wait  upon  this  lady,  the  very  firft 
'  thing  I  do.'     So  I  called  La  Fleur  to 
go  feek  me  a  barber  directly — and  come 
back  and  brufh  my  coat. 

THE 
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THE   WIG. 

PARIS. 

WHE  N  the  barber  came,  he  abfo - 
lutely  refuftd  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  my  wig ;  it  was  either  above 
or  below  his  art :  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  one  ready -made  of  his  own 
recommendation. 

«  But  I  tear,  friend,'  laid  I, « this 

buckle    won't  .ftand.'— -  *   You    may 
im merge  it,'    replied   he,   '  into    the 
ocean,  and  it  will  ftand.' 
'  What  a  great  fcale  is  every  thing 
upon  in  this  city!'  thought  I j   *  the 
utmoft  ftretch  of  an  Englifh  periwig- 
maker's  ideas   could    have  gone  no 
farther  than  to  have  dipped  it  into  a 
pail  of  water. — What  difference!  it 
is  like  time  to  eternity.' 
I  confefs,    I  do  hate  all   -cold  con- 
ceptions, as  I  do  the  puny  ideas  which 
engender  them}   and  am  generally   Ib 
ftruck  with  die    great   works  of 'na- 
ture, that  for  my  own  part,  if  I  could 
help  it,  I   never  would  make   a   com- 
parifon   lefs  than  a  mountain  at  leaft. 
All  that  can  be  faid  againft  the  French 
fublime  in  this  inftance  of  it,  is  this 
-       that  the  grandeur  is  more  in  the 
nuord\    and    lefs  in   the    thing.       No 
doubt,  the   ocean  fills  the   mind  with 
vail  ideas ;  but  Paris  being  ib  far  in- 
land,   it  was  not   likely  I  mould  run 
poft  a  hundred   miles  out  of  it,  to  try 
the  experiment— ——the  Parifian  barber 
meant  nothing. 

The  pail  of  water  (landing  befide  the 
great  deep,  makes  certainly  but  a  forry 
figure  in  fpeech — but  it  will  be  laid—- 
it has  one  advantage — 'tis  in  the  next 
room,  and  the  truth  of  the  buckle  may 
be  tried  in  it  without  more  ado,  in  a 
(ingle  moment. 

In  honeft  truth,  and  upon  a  more 
candid  revifion  of  the  matter  —  'The 
French  exprejjlon  profe/es  more  than  it 
performs. 

1  think  I  can  fee  the  precife  and  dif- 
tinguifhing  marks  of  national  cha- 
racters more  in  thefe  nonlenfical  mi- 
uutia:,  than  in  the  moft  important  mat- 
ters of  ftate  j  where  great  men  of  all 
nations  talk  and  (talk  ib  much  alike, 
that  I  would  not  give  nine-pence  to 
chufe  amonglt  them. 

I  was  fo  long  in  getting  from  under 
ray  barber's  hands,  that  it  was  too  late 


to  think  of  going  with  my  letter  to 
Madame  R***  that  night ;  but  when  a 
man  is  once  dreffed  at  all  points  for 
going  out,  his  itfkclions  turn  to  little 
account,  fo  taking  down  the  name  of 
the  Hotel  de  Moclene,  where  I  lodged, 
I  walked  forth  without  any  determina- 
tion where  to  go '  I  mall  confuier 

*  of  that,'  faid  I,  «  as  I  walk  along.' 


THE     PULSE. 

PARIS. 

HAIL,  ye  fmall  fweet  courtefies  of 
life,  for  fmooth  do  ye  make  the 
road  of  it !  like  grace  and  beauty,  which 
beget  inclinations  to  love  at  firft  fight : 
it  is  ye  who  open  this  door  ancf  let  the 
itrangerin. 

;  Pray,  Madame,' faid  I,  '  have 

*  the  goodnels  to  tell   me  which  way  I 

*  muft  turn   to  go  to  the    Opera  co- 

*  mique  ?"* — {    Moft  willingly,    Mon- 

*  ficur,'    faid    (he,     laying    afide    her 
wo;k. 

I  had  given  a  caft  with  my  eye  into 
half  a  dozen  (hops  as  I  came  along,  in 
fearch  of  a  face  not  likely  to  be  difor- 
dered  by  fuch  an  interruption  j  till  at 
laft,  this  hitting  my  fancy,  I  had  walk- 
ed in. 

She  was  working  a  pair  of  ruffles  as 
(he  fat  in  a  low  chair  on  the  far  fide  of 
the  (hop  facing  the  door — 

— — *  Tres  volontiers  j  moftwilling- 

*  ly  P  laid  (he,  laying  her  work  down 
upon  a  chair  next  her,  and  rifingup  from 
the  low  chair  (he  was  fitting  it,  with  fo 
chearful  a  movement,  and  fo  chearful  a 
look,  that  had  I  been  laying  out  fifty 
louis  d'ors  with  her,  I  fhould  have  faid 
— '  This  woman  is  grateful.' 

*  You  muii  turn  Monikur,'  faid  (he, 
going  with  me  to  the  door  of  the  fhop, 
and  pointing  the  way  down,  the  fheet  I 
was  to   take—*  you  muft  turn  firlt  to 
your  left-hand— tnais  p>'t/u.^  ^ardt — 
there  are  two  turns  j  ;nul  be  lo  good 
as  to  take  the  fecond — then  go  down 
a  little  way,  and  you'll  fee  a  church, 
and  when  you  are  paft  it,  give  your- 
felf  the  trouble  to  turn   directly   to 
the  right,    and  that  will  It-ail  you  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pont  NeuJ\  which  you 
muft  croi's — and  there  any  one  will 
do  himfelf  the  pleaiure  to  (hew  you.* 
She   repeated   her   inftrucYions   three 
times  over  to  me,  with  the  fame  good- 
llltUltd 
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saturecl  patience  the  third  time  as  the 
firft — and  if  tones  and  manners  have  a 
meaning,  which  certainly  they  have, 
unlefs  to  hearts  which  (hut  them  out 
— fhe  feemed  really  interefted,  that  I 
fliould  not  lofe  myfelf. 

I  will  not  fuppole  it  was  the  woman's 
beauty,  notwithstanding  fhe  was  the 
handlbmeft  griffet,  I  think,  I  ever  faw, 
which  had  much  to  do  with  the  fenfe  I 
had  of  her  courtefy  ;  only  I  remember, 
when  I  told  her  how  much  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  her,  that  I  looked  very  full  in 
her  eyes — and  that  I  repeated  my  thanks 
as  often  as  fhe  had  done  her  inttruc- 
tions. 

I  had  not  got  ten  paces  from  the 
door,  before  I  found  I  had  forgot  every 
tittle  of  what  fhe  had  faid — fo  look- 
ing back,  and  feeing;  her  dill  (landing 
in  the  door  of  the  (hop,  as  if  to  look 
whether  I  went  right  or  not — I  re- 
turned back,  to  afk  her  whether  the 
firft  turn  was  to  my  light  or  left — for 
that  I  had  abfolutely  forgot. — '  Is  it 
<  poflible!'  faid  fhe,  half  laughing, — 
'  'Tis  very  poffible,'  replied  I,  *  when 
*  a  man  is  thinking-  more  of  a  woman, 
«  than  of  her  good  advice.' 

As  this  was  the  real  truth— fhe  took 
it,  as  every  woman  takes  a  matter  of 
right,  with  a  flight  curtfey. 

— — '  Attendex,y  faid  fhe,  laying  ber 

hand  upon  my  arm  to  detain  me,  whilft 

fhe  called  a  lad  out  of  the  back-fhop 

to  get  ready  a  parcel  of  gloves.     *  I 

am  juft  going  to  fend  him,'  faid  fhe, 

with  a  packet  into  that  quarter,  and 

if  you  will  have  the  complaifance  to 

ftep  in,  it  will  be  ready  in  a  moment, 

and  he  fhall  attend  you  to  the  place.' 

r—So  I  walked  in  with  her  to  the  far 

fide  of  the   (hop,    and  taking  up  the 

ruffle  in  my  hand  which  fhe  laid  upon 

the  chair,  as  if  I  had  a  mind  to  (it, 

flie  fat  down  herfelf  in  her  low  chair, 

and  I  inftantly  fat  myfelf  down  befide 

her. 

— — «  He  will  be  ready,  Monfieur,* 
faid  ihe,  '  in  a  moment.  W  And  in 
that  moment,'  replied  I,  '  moft  wil- 
lingly would  I  fay  fomething  very 
civil  to  you  for  all  thefe  courtefies. 
Any  one  may  do  a  cafual  acl  of  good- 
nature, but  a  continuation  of  them 
fiiews  it  is  a  part  of  the  temperature  j 
and  certainly,'  added  I,  *  if  it  is  in 
the  fame  blood  which  comes  from  the 
heart,  which  dcfcends  to  th«  ex- 


'  tremes,*  (touching  her  wrift)  *  I  am 
'  fure  you  muft  have  one  of  the  beft 
'  pulfes  of  any  woman  in  the  world.'—* 
'  Feel  it,'  faid  fhe,  holding  out  her  arm. 
So  laying  down  my  hat,  I  took  hold  of 
he i  fingers  in  one  hand,  and  applied  the 
two  fore-fingers  of  my  other  to  the  ar- 
tery—— 

*  Would  to  Heaven!    my  dear 

Eugenius,  thou  hadft  pafTed  by,  and 
beheld  me  fitting  in  my  black  coat, 
and  in  my  Jack-a-day-fical  manner, 
counting  the  throbs  of  it,  one  by  one, 
with  as  much  true  devotion  as  if  I  had 
been  watching  the  critical  ebb  or  flow 
of  her  fever— How  wouldft  thou  have 
laughed,  and  moralized  upon  my  new 
profeflion! — and  thou  fhouldit  have 
laughed  and  moralized  on  »  Truft 
me,  my  dear  Eugenius,  I  mould  have 
faid,  "  There  are  worfe  occupations 
in  this  world,  than  feeling  a  woman's 

pulfe." «  But  a  griflet**!'  $ou 

would  it  have  faid,  « and  in  an  open  fhop, 

Yorick!' 

'*  So  much  the  better:  for,  when 
my  views  are  direct,  Eugenius,  I 
care  not  if  all  the  world  faw  me 
feel  it.' 


THE  HUSBAND. 

PARIS. 

I  Had  counted  twenty  pulfations,  and 
was  going  on  faft  towards  the  for- 
tieth, when  her  hufband  coming  un- 
expected from  a  back  parlour  into  the 
fhop,  put  me  a  little  out  in  my  reckon- 
ing.  It  was  nobody  but  her  huf- 
band, flie  faid — fo  I  began  a  frefh  fcore. 
'  Monfieur  is  fo  good,'  quoth  fhe,  as 
he  pafTed  by  us,  '  as  to  give  himfelf  the 
'  trouble  of  feeling  my  pulfe.'  Th* 
hufband  took  off  his  hat — and  making 
me  a  bow,  faid  I  did  him  too  much 
honour— and  having  faid  that,  he  put 
on  his  hat,  and  walked  out. 

'  Good  God  !'  faid  I  to  myfelf,  as 
he  went  out— {  and  can  this  man  be  the 
«  hufband  of  this  woman  ?' 

Let  it  not  torment  the  few  who  know 
what  muft  have  been  the  grounds  of 
this  exclamation,  if  I  explain  it  to  thofe 
who  do  not. 

In  London,  a  fhopkeeper  and  a  fhop- 

keeper's  wife  feem  to  be  one  bone  and  one 

fiefh :  in  the  feveral  endowments  of  min<i 

D  and 
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and  body,  fometimes  the  one,  fometimes 
the  other  has  it— fo  as  in  general  to 
be  upon  a  par,  and  to  tally  with  each 
other  as  nearly  as  a  man  and  wife  need 
to  do. 

In  Paris,  there  are  fcarce  two  orders 
of  beings  more  different:  for  the  le- 
giflative  and  executive  powers  of  the 
fliop  not  refting  in  the  hufband,  he 
leldom  comes  there — —in  fome  dark 
and  di final  room  behind,  he  fits  com- 
mcrcelefs,  in  his  thrum  night  cap,  the 
fame  rough  fon  of  Nature  that  Nature 
left  him. 

The  genius  of  a  people  where  no- 
thing but  the  monarchy  is  fatigue,  hav- 
ing ceded  this  department,  with  fundry 
others,  totally  to  the  women— -by  a 
continual  higgling  with  cuftomers  of  all 
ranks  and  fizes,  from  morning  to  night, 
like  fo  many  rough  pebbles  fhook 
along  together  in  a  bag,  by  amicable 
collisions  they  have  worn  down  their 
afperities  and  (harp  angles,  and  not 
only  become  round  and  fmooth,  but 
will  receive,  fome  of  them,  a  polifh 
like  a  brilliant — Monfieur  Le  Marli  is 
little  better  than  the  ftone  under  your 
foot 

— — Surely— furely,  man  1  it  4s  not 
good  for  thee  to  fit  alone— thou  wall 
made  for  focial  intercourfe  and  gentle 
greetings,  and  this  improvement  of  our 
natures  from  it,  I  appeal  to,  as  my  evi- 
dence. 

— — *  And  how  does  it  beat,  Mon- 
<  fieur?1  faid  me.  *  With  all  the  be- 
•  nignity,'  faid  I,  looking  quietly  in 
her  eyes,  'that  I  expected.'  She  was 
going  to  fay  fomething  civil  in  return- 
but  the  lad  came  into  the  fhop  with  the 
gloves.—'  A  propos,"  faid  I,  *  I  want  a 
4  couple  of  pair  myfelf.' 


THE   GLOVES. 

PARIS. 

THE  beautiful  griflet  rofe  up  when 
I  faid  this— and  going  behind 
the  counter,  reached  down  a  parcel,  and 
untied  it:  I  advanced  to  the  fide  over- 
againft  her— they  were  all  too  large. 
The  beautiful  griflet  meafured  them 
one  by  one  acrofs  my  hand — It  would 
not  alter  the  dimenfions — She  begged  I 
would  try  a  Jingle  pair,  which  fecnied 


to  be  the  leaft — She  held  it  open — my 
hand  flipped  into  it  at  once.—'  It  will 
'  not  do,'  faid  I,  making  my  head  a 
little.—'  No,'  fuid  flit',  doing  the  fame 
thing. 

There  are  certain  combined  looks  of 
fimplefubtlety — where  whim,  and  fenfe, 
and  ferioufnefs,  and  nonfenfe,  are  fo 
blended,  that  all  the  languages  of  Babel 
fetloofe  together,  could  not  exprefs  them 
— they  are  communicated  and  caught 
fo  inftamaneoufly,  that  you  can  fcarce 
fay  which  party  is  the  inftcler.  I 
leave  it  to  your  men  of  words  to  fwell 

pages  about  it it  is  enough  in  the 

prefer, t  to  fay  again,  the  gloves  would 
not  do }  fo  folding  our  hands  within, 
our  arms,  we  both  lolled  upon  the 
counter — —it  was  narrow,  and  there 
was  jult  room  for  the  parcel  to  lay  be,, 
tween  us. 

The  beautiful  grifTet  looked  fome- 
times at  the  gloves,  then  fide-ways  to 
the  window,  then  at  the  gloves — and 
then  at  me.  I  was  not  difpofed  to 
break  filence— I  followed  her  example: 
fo  I  looked  at  the  gloves,  then  to  the 
window,  then  at  the  gloves,  and  then  at 
her — and  fo  on  alternately. 

]  found  I  loft  confiderably  in  every 

attack (he  had  a  quick  black  eye, 

and  ihot  through  two  fuch  long  and 
(liken  eye-lafties  with  fuch  penetration, 
that  fhe  looked  into  my  very  heart  and 
reins— It  may  feem  ftrange,  but  I  could 

aftually  feel  flic  did 

'  It  is  no  matter,'  faid  I,  taking  up  a 
couple  of  the  pairs  next  me,  and  putting 
them  into  my  pocket. 

I  was  fenfible  the  beautiful  grifTct 
had  not  afked  above  a  fingle  livre  above 
the  price— —I  wifhed  (he  had  afked  a 
livre  more,  and  was  puzzling  my  brains 
how  to  bring  the  matter  about. — *  Do 
c  you  think,  my  dear  Sir,'  faid  (he, 
miftaking  my  embarraflment,  «  that  I 
could  aflc  zjbus  too  much  of  a  ftran- 
ger — and  ot  a  It  ranger  whofe  polite- 
nefs,  more  than  his  want  of  gloves, 
h:is  done  me  the  honour  to  lay  him- 
felf  at  my  mercy  ?' — *  M'en  croye-z. 
capable? — Faith,  not  I !'  faid  I ;  «  and 

if  you  were,  you  are  welcome.' 

So  counting  the  money  into  her  hand, 
and  with  a  lower  bow  than  one  gene- 
rally makes  to  a  Shopkeeper's  wife,  I 
went  out,  and  her  lad  with  his  parcel 
followed  me. 

THE 
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THE  TRANSLATION. 

PARIS. 

r-pHERE  was  nobody  in  the  box  I 
-*-  was  Jet  into  but  a  kindly  old 
French  officer.  I  love  the  chara&er — 
not  only  becaufe  I  honour  the  man 
whole  manners  are  foftened  by  a  pro- 
feflion  which  makes  bad  men  worfe; 
but  that  I  once  knew  one—for  he  is  no 
more — and  why  mould  I  not  refcue  one 
page  from  violation  by  writing  hi« 
name  in  it,  and  telling  the  world  it  was 
Captain  Tobias  Shandy  —  the  deareft 
of  my  flock  and  friends — whofe  phi- 
lanthropy I  never  think  of  at  this  long 
diflince  from  his  death — but  my  eyes 
gu(h  out  with  tears.  For  his  fake,  I 
have  a  predileilion  for  the  whole  corps 
of  veterans;  and  fo  I  (trode  over  the 
two  back  rows  of  benches,  and  placed 
myfelf  be  fide  him. 

The  old  officer  was  reading  atten- 
tively a  fmall  pamphlet  (it  might  be 
the  book  of  the  opera)  with  a  lars?e 
pair  of  fpe&acles.  As  foon  as  I  f.  t 
down,  he  took  his  fpeclacles  off,  ai  d 
putting  them  into  a  Jhagreen  cafe,  re- 
turned them  and  the  book  into  his 
pocket  together.  I  half  rofe  up,  and 
made  him  a  bow. 

Translate  this  into  any  civilized 
language  in  the  world — the  fenfe  is 
this: 

*  Here's  a  poor  ftranger  come  into 
the  box — he  feems  as  if  he  knew  no- 
body ;  and  is  never  likely,  was  he 
to  be  feven  years  in  Pans,  i.f  every 
man  he  comes  near  keeps  his  fpec- 
tacles  upon  his  nofe  —  'tis  (hutting 
the  door  of  converfation  abiblutely 
in  his  face — and  ufmg  him  worfe 
than  a  German.' 

The  French  officer  might  as  well 
have  faid  it  all  aloud  :  and  if  he  had,  I 
fliould  in  courfe  have  put  the  bow  I 
made  him  into  French  too— and  told 
him,  I  was  fenfible  of  his  attention, 
and  returned  him  a  thoufand  thanks 
for  it 

There  is  not  a  fecret  fo  aiding  to  the 
progrefs  of  fociality,  as  to  get  matter 
of  thisjbort  band,  and  to  be  quick  in 
rendering  the  feveral  turns  of  looks 
and  limbs,  with  all  their  inflections 
and  delineations,  into  plain  words. 
For  my  own  part,  by  long  habitude, 
I  do  it  fo  mechanically,  that  when  I 


walk  the  ftreets  of  London,  I  go 
translating  all  the  way  ;  and  have  more 
than  once  flood  behind  in  the  circle, 
where  not  three  words  have  been  faid, 
and  have  brought  off  twenty  different 
dialogues  with  me,  which  I  could  have 
fairly  wrote  down  and  fworn  to. 

I  was  going  one  evening  to  Martini's 
concert  at  Milan,  and  was  juft  entering 
the  door  of  the  hall,  when  the  Marqui- 
fina  di  F  *  *  *  was  coming  out  in  a  fort 
of  a  hurry — (he  was  almolt  upon  me  be- 
fore I  faw  her;  fo  I  gave  a  fpringto  one 
fide  to  let  her  pafs — She  had  done  the 
fame,  and  on  the  fame  fide  tooj  fo  we 
ran  our  heads  together:  fhe  inflantlygot 
to  the  other  fide,  to  get  out;  I  was  juit 
as  unfortunate  as  me  had  been,  for  I 
had  fprung  to  that  fide,  and  oppofed 
her  paflTage  again. — We  both  flew  to- 
gether to  the  other  fide,  and  then 
back — and  fo  on.— It  was  ridiculous; 
and  we  both  blufhed  intolerably:  fo  I 
did  at  lalt  the  thing  I  mould  have  done 
at  firft— I  flood  flock  ftill,  and  the 
Marquifina  had  no  more  difficulty.  I 
had  no  power  to  go  into  the  room,  till 
I  had  made  her  fo  much  reparation  as  to 
wait  and  follow  her  with  my  eye  to  the 
end  of  the  paffage. — She  looked  back 
twice,  and  walked  along  it  rather  fide* 
ways,  as  if  me  would  make  room  for 
any  one  coming  up  Hairs  to  pafs  her— 
«  No,'  faid  I,  •  that's  a  vile  translation: 
'  the  Marquifino  has  a  right  to  the  beft 

*  apology  I  can  make  her;  and  that open- 
'  ing  is  left  for  me  to  do  it  in.1    So  I  ran 
and  begged  pardon  for  the  embarrafl- 
ment  I  had  given  her,  faying  it  was  my 
intention  to  have  made  her  way.     She 
anfwered,  (he  was  guided  by  the  fame 
intention  towards   me — fo  we  recipro- 
cally thanked  each  other.       She  was  at 
the  top  of  the    flairs;    and  feeing  no 
cbicbejbee  near  her,  I  begged  to   hand 
her  to  her  coach — fo  we  went  down  the 
flairs,   flopping  at  every   third  ftep   to 
talk  of    the    concert  and  the    adven- 
ture.  *  Upon  my  word,  Madame,'  faid 
I,  when  I  had  handed  her  in,  *  I  made 

*  fix  different  efforts  to  let  you  go  out.' 
— «  And   I  made  fix  efforts,'  replied 
(he,  «  to  let  you  enter/—*  I  wifh  to 

*  Heaven  you  would  make  a  feventh  T 
faid  I.— «  With  all  my  heart,'  faid  flie, 
making  room.— —Life  is  too  mort  to 
be  long  about  the  forms   of  it— fo  I 
inftantly  ttepped    in,  and    fhe   carried 
me  home  with  her.     And  v/hat  became 

Da  of 
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of  the  concert,  St.  Cecilia,  who,  I  fup- 
pofe,  was  at  it,  knows  more  th::n  I. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  connection 
which  arofe  out  of  the  tranflation, 
gave  me  more  pleafure  than  anv  one 
1  had  the  honour  to  make  in  Italy. 


THE  DWARF. 

PARIS. 

I  Had  never  heard  the  remark  made 
by  any  one  in  my  life,  except  by 
onej  and  who  that  was,  will  probably 
come  out  in  this  chapter:  fo  that  being 
pretty  much  unprepoflefied,  there  mult 
have  been  grounds  for  what  (truck  me 
the  moment  I  caft  my  eyes  over  the 
farterfe  —  and  that  was,  the  unac- 
countable fport  of  nature  in  forming 
luch  numbers  of  dwarfs. — No  doubt, 
ftie  fports  at  certain  times  in  almo-ft 
every  corner  of  the  world}  but  in  Paris, 
there  is  no  end  to  her  amufements  — 
the  godtlefs  leems  almoft  as  merry  as 
/he  is  wife. 

As  I  carried  my  idea  out  of  the 
tpera  comique  with  me,  I  meafured 
every  body  I  law  walking  in  the  ftreets 
by  it.— Melancholy  application  !  el'pe- 
cially  where  the  iwe  was  extremely 
little —  the  face  extremely  dark  —  the 
eyes  quick— the  nofe  long — the  teeth 
white— the  jaw  prominent — To  fee  Ib 
many  miferables,  by  force  of  acci- 
dents driven  out  of  their  own  proper 
clafs  into  the  very  verge  of  another, 
which  it  gives  me  pain  to  write  down 
—every  third  man  a  pigmy! — feme  by 
ricketty  heads  and  horwp  backs — others 
by  bandy  legs — a  third  fet  arrefted  by 
the  hand  of  Nature  in  the  Cxth  and  le- 
venth  years  of  their  growth — a  fourth, 
in  their  perfeft  and  natural  ilate,  like 
dwarf  apple-trees;  from  the  firft  ru- 
diments and  itamina  of  their  exiltence 
never  meant  to  grow  higher. 

A  medical  traveller  might  fay,  it  is 
owing  to  undue  bandages  —  a  fplene- 
tic  one,  to  want  of  air — ind  an  inquifi- 
tive  tiaveller,  to  fortify  the  fyftem,  may 
ireniure  the  height  of  their  houfes— 
the  rirrownefs  of  their  ftreets,  and  in 
how  few  feet  fquare  in  the  fjxth  and 
h  ftcrits  fuch  numbers  of  tlit  hour- 
f/cife  eat  ard  flerp  together  j  but  J  rc- 
</r,  Mr.  Sliandy  the  eider,  who 
accoun-.ta  f  r  nothing  like  any  body 
fife,  in  Jpesking  one  evening  of  thelc 


matters,  averred,  that  children,  like 
other  animals,  might  be  increafcd  al- 
moft to  any  fize,  provided  they  came 
right  into  the  world ;  but  the  mifery 
was,  the  citizens  of  Paris  were  fo 
cooped  up,  that  they  hud  not  a£h»ally 
room  enough  to  get  them—'  1  did  not 
call  it  getting  any  thing,'  faid  he; 

it  is  getting   nothing Nay,'  con- 

inued  he,  rifmg  in  his  argument,  *  tis 

getting   worie   than    nothing — when 

all  you  have  got,  after  twenty  or  five 

and  twenty  years  of  the  tendereft  care 

and  molt  nutritious  aliment  beftowed 

upon  it,  (hall  not  at  laft  be  as  high  as 

my  leg,'     Now,  Mr.  Shandy  being* 

very  fhort,  there  could  be  nothing  more 

laid  upon  it. 

As  this  is  not  a  work  of  reafoning, 
I  leave  the  folution  as  I  found  it,  and 
content  myfelf  with  the  truth  only  of 
the  remark,  which  is  verified  in  every 
lane  and  bye-lane  of  Paris.  1  was 
walking  down  that  which  leads  from 
the  Caroufal  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
obferving  a  little  boy  in  fome  difttefs 
at  the  lide  of  the  gutter  which  ran 
down  the  middle  of  it,  I  took  hold  of 
his  hand,  and  helped  him  over.  Upon 
turning  up  his  face  to  look  at  him  after, 
I  perceived  he  was  about  forty.- 

*  Never  mind/    faid  1}   *  fome  good 

*  body  will  do  as  much  for  me  when  I 

*  am  ninety.' 

I  feel  Ibme  little  principles  within 
me,  which  incline  me  to  be  merciful 
towards  this  poor  blighted  part  of  my 
fpecies,  who  have  neither  fize  or 
lircngth  to  get  on  in  the  world. — I  can- 
not bear  to  lee  one  of  them  trod  upon  j 
and  had  fcarce  got  feated  befide  my  old 
French  officer,  eie  the  difguft  was  ex- 
ercifed,  by  feeing  the  very  thing  hap- 
pen under  the  box  we  fat  in. 

Atths  end  of  the  orcheftra,  and  be- 
twixt that  and  the  firft  fide-box,  there 
is  a  fnvall  el'planade  left,  where,  when 
the  houie  is  fall,  numbers  of  all  ranks 
take  fan&uary.  Though  you  (tand, 
as  in  the  parterre,  you  pay  the  fame 
price  'as  in  the  orcheftra.  A  poor  de- 
fenceltfs  being  of  this  order  had  got 
f  thrult  fowehow  or  other  into  this  luck* 
lefs  place — the  night  was  hot,  and  he 
was  i'urrounded  by  beings  two  feet  and 
a  half  higher  than  himlelf.  The  dwarf 
fuffered  inexprt  flibly  on  all  fides  }  but 
the  thing  which  incommoded  him  molt, 
was  a  tall,  corpulent  German,  near 
feven  fett  high,  who  Hood  direftly  be- 

twixt 
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twixt  him  and  all  poflibility  of  his  fee- 
ing either  the  ftage  or  the  acloi  s.  The 
poor  dwarf  did  all  he  could  to  get  a 
peep  at  what  was  going  forwards,  by 
feeking  for  fome  little  opening  betwixt 
the  German's  arm  and  his  body,  try- 
ing firft  one  fide,  then  the  other  — 
but  the  German  flood  fquare  in  the  mott 
unaccommodating  pofture  that  can  be 
imagined — the  dwarf  might  as  well 
have  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deepeft  draw-well  in  Paris;  fo  he  ci- 
villy reached  up  his  hand  to  the  Ger- 
man's ileeve,  and  told  him  his  diftrefs. 
—The  German  turned  his  head  back, 
looked  down  upon  him  as  Goliah  did 
upon  David — and  unfeelingly  relumed 
his  pofture.,. 

I  was  juft  then  taking  a  pinch  of 
fnuff  out  of  my  monk's  little  horn- 
box—'  And  how  would  thy  meek  and 
'  courteous  fpirit,  my  dear  monk!  fo 
'  tempered  to  bear  and  forbear ! — how 

*  fweetly  would  it  have  lent  an  ear  to 
'  this  poor  foul's  complaint!* 

The  old  French  officer,  feeing  me 
lifting  up  my  eyes  with  an  emotion,  as 
I  made  the  apoftrophe,  took  the  liberty 
to  a(k  me,  what  was  the  matter — I  told 
him  the  ftory  in  three  words,  and  added, 
how  inhuman  it  was. 

By  this  time  the  dwarf  was  driven  to 
extremes,  and  in  his  firft  tranfports, 
(which  are  generally  unreafonable)  had 
told  the  German  he  would  cut  off  his 
long  queue  with  his  knife.  The  Ger- 
man looked  back  coolly,  and  told  him 
he  was  welcome,  if  he  could  reach  it. 

An  injury,  Sharpened  by  an   infulr, 

»be  it  to  whom  it  will,  makes  every 
man  of  fentiment  a  party :  I  could 
have  leaped  out  of  the  box  to  have  re- 
dreffed  it.  The  old  French  officer  did 
it  with  much  lefs  confufion;  for  lean- 
ing a  little  over,  and  nodding  to  a  cen- 
tinel,  and  pointing  at  the  lame  time 
with  his  finger  at  the  diftrefs — the  cen- 
tinel  made  his  way  to  it. — There  was 
no  occafion  to  tell  the  grievance — the 
thing  told  itfelf ;  fo  thrufting  back  the 
German  inftantly  with  his  mufket — he 
took  the  poor  dwarf  by  the  hand,  and 
placed  him  before  him  —  *  This  is 
«  noble!'  faid  I,  clapping  my  hands 
together.— '  And  yet  you  would  not 

*  permit  this/  faid  the  old  officer,  «  in 

*  England.' 

— -'  In  England,  dear  Sir,'  faid  I, 

*  ewe  fit  all  at  our  eafe* 

The  old  French  officer  would  have 


fet  me  at  unity  with  myfelf,  in  cafe  I 
had  been  at  variance—  by  faying  it 
was  a  bon  mot  •  •  and  as  a  bon  mot  is 
always  worth  fomething  at  Paris,  be 
offered  me  a  pinch  of  fnuff. 


THE    ROSE. 
1_,  mii*b   cut  >  ^oM^/ni  -/  F* 

PARIS. 

IT  was  now  my  turn  to  afk  the  old 
French  officer,  what  was  the  mat" 
tir  ;  for  a  cry  of,  *  Hauffez  les  mains  , 

*  Monfieur  I"  Abbe  T   re-echoed  from  a 
dozen  different   parts  of  the  parterre, 
was  as    unintelligible    to   me,    as   my 
apoftrophe  to  the  monk  had  been  to 
him. 

He  told  me,  it  was  fome  poor  Abbe 
in  one  of  the  upper  loges,  who  he  fup- 
pofed  had  got  planted  perdu  behind  a 
couple  of  griffets,  in  order  to  fee  the 
opera,  and  that  the  parterre  efpying 
him,  were  infifting  upon  his  holding 
up  both  his  hands  during  the  reprefen- 
tation  —  *  And  can  it  be  fuppofed," 
faid  I,  '  that  an  ecclefiaftick  would 
«  pick  the  griffets  pockets?'  The  old 
French  officer  fmiled  —  and  whifpering 
in  my  ear,  opened  a  door  of  knowledge 
which  I  had  no  idea  of.  , 

'  Good  God!'  faid  I,  turning  pale 
with  aftonifhment,  '  is  it  poffible,  that 

*  a  people  fo  fmit  with  fentiment  mould 
'  at  the  fame  time  be  fo  unclean,  and 
'  fo  unlike  themfelves  —  Quelle  grof- 
<  fierte^  added  I. 

The  French  officer  told  me  it  was  an 
illiberal  farcafm  at  the  church,  which 
had  begun  in  the  theatre  about  the  time 
theTartuffe  was  given  in  it,  by  Moliere 
—but,  like  other  remains  of  Gothic 
manners,  was  declining  —  «  Every  na- 

*  tion,'  continued  he,    '  have  their  re- 
«  finements    and  groj/lertes,   in  which 
'  they  take  the  lead,   and  lofe  it  of  one 
«  another  by  turns  ;'  —  that  he  had  been 
in  moft   countries,    but  never  in   one 
where  he  found   not  fome  delicacies, 
which    others    feerned  to  want.     '  Le 
f  POUR,  et  le  CONTRE,  fe  trouvent 
'  en  cbaqiie  nation  —  there  is  a  balance,' 
faid  he,    *    of  good    and     bad   every 

*  where;  and  nothing  but   the  know- 
'  ing  it  is  fo,  can  emancipate  one  half 
'  of  the  world  from  the  prepofleflion 
'  which  it  holds  againft  the  other  j'— 
that  the  advantage  of  travel,  as  it  re- 
garded theyfrfw/r  vivref  vwas  by  fee- 

ing 
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ing  a  great  deal  both  of  men  and  man- 
ners:  it  taught  us  mutual  toleration— 

*  and  mutual  toleration,'  concluded  he, 
making  me  a  bow,  «  taught  us  mu- 

*  tual  love.' 

The  old  French  officer  delivered  this 
with  an  air  of  fuch  candour  and  good 
fenfe,  as  coincided  with  my  firlt  favour- 
able impreffions  of  his  character — -I 
thought  I  loved  the  man  ;  but  I  fear  I 
miftook  the  object — 'twas  my  own  way 
of  thinking— the  difference  was,  I  could 
not  have  exprefled  it  half  Ib  well. 

It  is  nlike  troublefome  to  both  the 
rider  and  his  beaft— if  the  latter  goes 
pricking  up  his  ears,  and  ftarting  all 
the  way  at  every  object  which  he  never 
faw  before— I  have  as  little  torment  of 
this  kind  as  any  creature  alive  j  and  yet, 
I  honeftly  confefs,  that  many  a  thing 
gave  me  pain,  and  that  I  blufhed  at 
many  a  word  the  firft  month— which 
I  found  inconfequent  and  perfectly  in- 
nocent the  fecond. 


Madame  de  Rambouliet,  after  an 
acquaintance  of  about  fix  weeks  with 
her,  had  done  me  the  honour  to  take 
me  in  her  coach  about  two  leagues  out 
of  town — Of  all  women,  Madame  de 
Rambouliet  is  the  moft  correft  ;  and  I 
never  wifli  to  fee  one  of  more  virtues  and 
purity  of  heart— In  our  return  back, 
Madame  de  Rambouliet  de  fired  me  to 
pull  the  cord — I  afked  her  if  fhe  want- 
ed any  thing — '  Rien  que  piJJ'er /'  faid 
Madame  de  Rambouliet. 

Grieve  not,  gentle  traveller,  to  let 
Madame  'de  Rambouliet  p— fs  on — 
And  ye  fair  myftick  nymphs  !  go  each 
one  pluck  your  rofe^  and  fcatter  them  in 
your  path — for  Madame  de  Rambou- 
liet did  no  more  !-— — I  handed  Madame 
de  Rambouliet  out  of  the  coach  j  and 
had  I  been  the  prieft  of  the  chafte  CAS- 
TALIA,  I  could  not  have  ferved  at  her 
fountain  .with  a  more  reljpectful  deco- 
rum. 


END     OF    THE     FIRST    VOLUME. 
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VOLUME     THE     SECOND. 


bringin 


THE  FILLE  DE  CHAMBRE. 

PARIS. 

HAT  the  old  French  of- 
ficer had  delivered  upon 
travelling,  bringing  Po- 
lonius's  advice  to  his  fon, 
upon  the  fame  fubjecl, 
into  my  head — and  that 
Hamlet,  and  Hamlet  the 
reft  of  Shakefpeare's  works — I  flopped 
at  the  Quai  de  Conti,  in  my  return 
home,  to  purchafe  the  whole  fet. 

The  bookfeller  faid  he  had  not  a  fet 
in  the  world. — '  Comment  I"  faid  I; 
taking  one  up  out  of  a  fet  which  lay 
upon  the  counter  betwixt  us— -He  faid, 
they  were  fent  him  only  to  be  got 
bound,  and  were  to  be  fent  back  to 
Verfailles  in  the  morning  to  the  Count 
de  B***. 

«  And  does  the  Count  deB***,' 

faid  I,   «  read   Shakefpeare?' — «  C'eji 

*  un  efprit  forty   replied  the  bookfeller. 
-— '  He  loves  Englifh  books  j  and,  what 
'  is  more  to  his  honour,  Monfieur,  he 
c  loves  the  Englifh  too.' — «  You  fpeak 
4  this    fo  civilly,*  faid  I,  '  that  it  is 

*  enough  to  oblige  an  Englifhman  to 
4  lay  out  a  louis  d'or  or  two  at  your 

*  (hop.* — The  bookfeller  made  a  bow, 
and  was  going  to  fay  fomethingj  when 
a  young  decent  girl  about  twenty,  who 
by  her  air  and  drefs  feemed  to  be  file 
de  cbambre  to  fome  devout  woman  of 
fafhion,  came  into  the  fhop,  and  afked 
for  Les  Egarements  dft  Qceur  &  de  I'Ef- 
frit;  the  bookfelkr  gave  h,er  the  book 


direftly  j  (he  pulled  out  a  little  green 
fattin  purfe  run  round  with  ribband  of 
the  fame  colour,  and  putting  her  finger 
and  thumb   into  it,  (he  took  out  the 
money  and  paid  for  it.     As  I  had  no- 
thing more  to  ftay  me  in  the  mop,  we 
both  walked  out  of  the  door  together. 
—•? — *  And  what  have  you  to  do,  my 
dear,'  faid  I,  '  with  The  Wanderings 
of  the  Heartt   who  fcarce  know  yet 
you  have  one;   nor,  till  love  has  firft 
told  you  it,  or  fome  faithlefs  fliepherd 
has  made  it  ache,  canft  thou  ever  be 
fure  it  is  fo.'-t-'  Le  Dieu  nf  unguarde  I" 
faid   the  girl.     With  reafon,'  laid  Ij 
for  if  it  is  a  good  one,  'tis  pity  it 
mould  be  ftolen  j   'tis  a  little  treafure 
to  thee,  and  gives  a  better  air  to  your 
face,  than  if  it  was  drefled  out  with 
1  pearls.* 

The  young  girl  liftened  with  a  fub- 
miflive  attention,  holding  her  fattin 
purfe  by  it's  ribband  in  her  hand  all  the 
time.  *  'Tis  a  very  fmall  one,'  faid 
I,  taking  hold  of  the  bottom  of  it— 
(fhe  held  it  towards  me)—*  and  there 

*  is  very  little   in  it,  my  dear,'  faid 
1}    '  but  be  but  as  gooj  as  thou  art 

*  handfome,   and  Heaven  will  fill  it.* 
I  had  a  parcel  of  crowns  in  my  hand  to 
pay  for  Shakefpeare  j  and  as  fhe  had  let 
go  the  purfe  entirely,  I  put  a  fmgle  one 
in— and  tying  up  the  ribband  in  a  bow- 
knot,  returned  it  to  her. 

The  young  girl  made  me  more  a 
humble  cu.rtfey  than  a  low  one — 'twas 
one  of  thofe  quiet,  thankful  fmkings, 
where  the  fpirit  bows  itfelf  down — the 
body  does  no  more  than  (ell  it.  I  ne- 
ver 
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ver  gave  a  girl  a  crown  in  my  life  which 
gave  me~half  the  pleafure. 

'  My  advice,  my  dear,  would  not 
'  have  been  worth  a  pin  to  you,'  laid  1, 
«  if  I  had  not  given  this  along  with  it: 

*  but  now,  when  you  fee  the  crown, 

*  you'll  remember  it — fodon't,  my  dear, 
'  Jay  it  out  in  ribbands.' 

*  Upon  my  word,  Sir,'  faid  the  girl, 
earneftly,  *  I  am  incapable.'  In  fay- 
ing which,  as  is  ufual  in  little  bargains 
of  honour,  (he  gave  me  her  hand— 

*  En  <veritey  Monjieur,  je  meitrai  cet 

*  argent  apart,*  faid  (he. 

When  a  virtuous  convention  is  made 
betwixt  man  and  woman,  it  fanclifies 
their  molt  private  walks:  fo,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  was  duflcy,  yet  as  both  our 
roads  lay  the  fame  way,  we  made  no 
fcruple  of  walking  along  the  Quai  de 
Conti  together.  . 

She  made  me  a  fecond  curtfey  in  fet- 
ting  off — and  before  we  got  twenty 
yards  from  the  door,  as  if  (he  had  not 
done  enough  before,  me  made  a  fort  of 
a  little  ftop — to  tell  me  again,  (he  thank- 
ed me. 

It  was  a  fraall  tribute,  I  told  her, 
which  I  could  not  avoid  paying  to  vir- 
tue, and  would  not  be  miftaken  in  the 
perfon  I  had  been  rendering  it  to  for  the 
the  world — «  But  I  fee  innocence,  my 

*  dear,  in  your  face— and  foul  befal 

*  the  man  who  ever  lays  a  fnare  in  it's 
«  way!' 

The  girl  feemed  affe&ed  fome  way 
or  other  with  what  I  faid — (he  gave  a 
low  figh — I  found  I  was  not  empower- 
ed to  inquire  at  all  after  it— fo  faid  no- 
thing more  till  I  got  to  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  de  Nevers,  where  we  were  to 
part. 

*  But  is  this  the  way,  my  dear,* 
faid  I,  '  to  the  Hotel  deModene?'  She 
told  me  it  was— or,  that  I  might  go  by 
the  Rue  de  Gueneguault,  which  was 
the  next  turn.—*  Then  I'll  go,  my 
<  dear,  by  the  Rue  de  Gueneguault;" 
faid  I,  «  for  two  reafons  :  firft,  I  (hall 
'  pleafe  myfelfj  and  next,  I  (hall  give 

*  you  the  protection  of  my  company  as 

*  far  on  your  way  as  I  can.'     The  girl 
was  ienfible  I  was  civil — and  faid,  flic 
wiflied  the  Hotel  de  Modene  was  in  the 
Rue  de  St.  Pierre — «  You  live  there  ?' 
faid  I.     She  told  me   the  was  fille   fie 
chambre  to  Madame  R****.     «  Good 

*  God  P  faid  I,  «  'ti»  the  very  lady  for 
4  whom  I  have  brought  a  letter  from 

*  Amiens/— The  girl  told  me  that 


Madame  R****,  (he  believed,  expefted 
a  ftranger  with  a  letter,  and  was  im- 
patient to  fee  him — fo  I  defued  the  girl 
to  prelent  my  compliments  to  Madame 
R****,  and  fay  I  would  certainly  wait 
upon  her  in  the  morning. 

We  Itood  (till  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  de  Nevers  whilft  this  palled — We 
then  (topped  a  moment  whillt  fhe  dil- 
poftd  of  her  Egarements  du  Cerur,  &c. 
more  commodioufly  than  carrying  them 
in  her  hand — they  were  two  volumes  :  fo 
I  held  the  lecond  for  her  whilft  (he  put 
the  firlt  into  her  pocket;  and  then  (he 
held  her  pocket,  and  I  put  in  the  other 
after  it. 

It  is  fweet  to  feel  by  what  fine- 
fpun  threads  our  affections  are  drawn 
together. 

We  let  off  afrefh — and,  as  (lie  took 
her  third  Itep,  the  girl  put  her  hand 

within  my  arm 1  was  juft  bidding 

her — but  (he  did  it  of  herlelf  with  that 
undeliberating  (implicity,  which  (hew- 
ed it  was  out  of  her  head— that  (he  had 
never  feen  me  before.  For  my  own 
part,  I  felt  the  conviction  of  confan- 
guinity  fo  ftrongly,  that  I  could  not 
help  turning  half  round  to  look  in  her 
face,  and  fee  if  I  could  trace  out  any 
thing  in  it  of  a  family  likenefs — '  Tutt* 
faid  I,  '  are  we  not  all  relations  ?' 

When  we  arrived  at  the  turning  up 
of  the  Rue  de  Gueneguault,  I  flopped 
to  bid  her  adieu  for  good  and  all  :  the 
girl  would  thank  me  again  for  my 
company  and  kindnefs— She  bid  me 
adieu  twice — I  repeated  it  as  often; 
and  fo  cordial  was  the  parting  between 
us,  that  had  it  happened  any  where 
elfe,  I'm  not  fure  but  I  (hould  have 
(igned  it  with  a  kifsof  charity,  as  warm 
and  holy  as  an  apoftle. 

But  in  Paris,  as  none  kifs  each  other 
but  the  men — I  did  what  amounted  ta 
the  fame  thing 

1  bid  God  blefs  her. 


THE    PASSPORT. 

PARIS. 

WHEN  I  got  got  home  to  my 
hotel,  La  Fleur  told  me  I  had 
been  enquired  after  by  the  lieutenant 
de  police.  «  The  deuce  take  it!'  faid 
I,  '  I  know  the  reafon.'— — It  is  time 
the  reader  mould  know  it,  for  in  the 
order  of  things  in  which  it  happened, 
it  was  omitted—not  that  it  was  out  of 

my 
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my  head  ;  but  that  had  I  told  it  then, 
it  might  have  been  forgot  now — and 
now  is  the  time  I  want  it. 

I  had  left  London  with  fo  much  pre- 
cipitation, that  it  never  entered  my 
mind  that  we  were  at  war  with  France  j 
and  had  reached  Dover,  and  looked 
through  my  glafs  at  the  hills  beyond 
Boulogne,  before  the  idea  prefented  it- 
felf  j  and  with  this  in  it's  train,  that 
there  was  no  getting  there  without  a 
patt'port.  Go  but  to  the.  end  of  a 
(trett,  I  have  a  mortal  averficn  for  re- 
turning back  no  wifer  than  I  fet  outj 
and  as  this  was  one  of  the  greatelt 
efforts  I  had  ever  made  for  knowledge, 
I  could  lefs  bear  the  thoughts  of  it  j  fo 
hearing  the  Count  De  *  *  *  *  had  hired 
the  packet,  I  begged  he  would  take  me 
in  hisfuite.  The  count  had  fome  little 
knowledge  of  me,  fo  made  little  or  no 
difficulty— only  faid,  his  inclination  to 
ferve  me  could  reach  no  farther  than 
Calais,  as  he  was  to  return  by  way  of 
Bruflels  to  Paris  j  however,  when  I  had 
once  palled  there,  I  might  get  to  Paris 
without  interruption  ;  but  that  in  Paris 
I  muft  make  friends  and  fhift  for  my- 
felf — <  Let  me  go  to  Paris,  Monfieur 
'  Le  Count/  faid  I—'  and  I  (hall "do 

*  very  well.'   So  I  embarked,  and  never 
thought  more  of  the  matter. 

When  La  Fleur  told  me  the  Lieute- 
nant de  Police  had  been  enquiring  after 
me — the  thing  inftantly  recurred— and 
by  the  time  La  Fleur  had  well  told  me, 
the  matter  of  the  hotel  came  into  my 
room  to  tell  me  the  fame  thing— with 
this  addition  to  it,  that  my  paflport  had 
been  particularly  afked  after.  The 
matter  of  the  hotel  concluded  with  fay- 
ing, he  hoped  I  had  one— 'Not  I,  faith  !' 
faid  I. 

The  matter  of  the  hotel  retired  three 
fteps  from  me,  as  from  an  infected  per- 
fon,  as  J  declared  this— and  poor  La 
Fleur  advanced  three  fteps  towards  me, 
and  with  that  fort  of  movement  which  a 
good  foul  makes  to  fuccour  a  diftreffed 
one— the  fellow  won  my  heart  by  it; 
and  from  that  fingle  trait,  I  knew  his 
character  as  perfeclly,  and  could  rely 
upon  it  as  firmly,  as  if  he  had  ferved 
me  with  fidelity  for  feven  years. 

*  Man  Seigneur  T  cried  the  matter  -of 

•  the  hotel but  recplle&ing  himfeif 

as   he  made  the  exclamation,    he  in- 
flantly  changed  the  tone  of  it——'  If 
*  Monfieur,'  faid  he,  *  has  not  a  pa/T- 
«  port  j  (epfaremwt)  in  all  likelihood 


he  has  friends  in  Paris  who  can  pro- 
cure him  one.'-r-'  Not  that  I  know  of,* 
uoth  I,  with  an  air  of  indifference.—- 
Then,  certes?  replied  he,  «  you'll  be 
fent  to  the  Baftile,  or  the  Chatelet, 
au  mains T—*  Poo!'  faid  I,  '  the 
King  of  France  is  a  good-natured 
foul— he'll  hurt  nobody/—'  Cela 
tiempecbe  pas,  faid  he ;  *  you  will 
certainly  be  fent  to  the  Baftile  to- 
morrow morning.' — 'But  I  have  taken 
your  lodgings  for  a  month,'  anfwered 
,  '  and  I'll  not  quit  them  a  day  before 
the  time,  for  all  the  Kings  of  France 
in  the  world.'  La  Fleur  whifpered  in 

my  ear — that  nobody  could  oppofe  the 

King  of  France. 

'  PardiT  faid  my  hoft,  *  ces  Meffiturs 

*  Anglois  font  des  gens  tres  extraordi- 

f  nairesT — and,  having  both  faid  and 

fworn  it,  he  went  out. 


THE  PASSPORT. 


THE     HOTEL     AT     PARIS. 

I  Could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  tor- 
ture La  Fleur  with  a  ferious  look 
upon  the  fubje6l  of  my  embarraffment, 
which  was  the  reafon  I  had  treated  it  fo 
cavalierly:  and  to  (hew  him  how  light 
it  lay  upon  my  mind,  I  dropped  die 
fdbjecl  entirely  j  and  whilft  he  waited 
upon  me  at  fupper,  talked  to  him  with 
more  than  ufual  gaiety  about  Paris,  and 
of  the  opera  comique*——La.  Fleur  had 
been  there  himfeif,  and  had  followed 
me  through  the  ftreets  as  far  as  the 
bookfeller's  (hopj  but  feeing  me  come 
out  with  the  young  fille  de  cbambre, 
and  that  we  walked  down  the  Quai  de 
Conti  together,  La  Fleur  deemed  it  un- 
neceflary  to  follow  me  a  llep  farther—* 
fo  making  his  own  reflections  upon  it, 
he  took  a  fhorter  cut— and  got  to  the 
hotel  in  time  to  be  informed  of  the, 
affair  of  the  police  againft  my  arrival. 

As  foon  as  the  honeft  creature  had 
taken  away,  and  gone  down  to  fup  him- 
feif, I  then  began  to  think  a  little  fe- 
rioufly  about  my  fituation. 

•     ••  '  And  here,  I  know,  Eugenius, 
.«  thou  wilt  fmile  at  the  remembrancejof 
'  a  fhort  dialogue  which  pafled  betwix* 
'  us  the  moment  I  was  going  to  fet 
*  out :'— I  muft  tell  it  here. 

Eugenius    knowing   that  I  was  as 

little  fubjeft  to  be  overburdened  with 

money  a*  thought,  had  drawn  me  afide 
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to  interrogate  me  how  much  I  had  taken 
care  for;  upon  telling  the  exa6l  Aim, 
Eugenius  fhook  his  head,  and  faid  it 
would  not  do;  fo  pulled  out  his  purfe, 
in  order  to  empty  it  into  mine.  *  I 

•  have  enough  in  confciencc, Eugenius,* 
faid  I. «  Indeed,  Yorick,  you  have 

not/  replied  Eugenius — *  I  know 
France  and  Italy  better  than  you.' — 
But  you  don't  confider,  Eugenius,' 
faid  I,  refuting  his  offer,  « that  before  I 
have  been  three  days  in  Paris,  I  fliall 
take  care  to  fay  or  do  fomething  or 
other  for  which  I  mall  get  clapped 
up  into  the  Baftile,  and  that  I  (hall 
live  there  a  couple  of  months  entirely 
at  the  King  of  France's  expence.* — 
I  beg  pardon,'  faid  Eugenius  drily  5 
really  I  had  forgot  that  refource.' 
Now  the  event  I  treated  gaily  came 
ferioufly  to  my  door. 

Is  it  folly,  or  nonchalance,  orphilo- 
fophy,  or  pertinacity— or  what  is  it  in 
me — that,  after  all,  when  LaFleur  had 
gone  down  ftairs,  and  I  was  quite  alone, 
that  I  could  not  bring  down  my  mind 
to  think  of  it  otherwise  than  I  had  then 
ipoken  of  it  to  Eugenius  ? 

And    as   for  the  Baftile!    the 

terror  is  in  the  word.— —'Make  the 
moft  of  it  you  can,'  faid  I  to  myfelf, 
the  Baftile  is  but  another  word  for  a 
tower— and  a  tower  is  but  another 
word  for  a  houf«  you  can't  get  out 

of Mercy  on  the  gouty  !  for  they 

are  in  it  twice  a  year — but  with  nine 
livres  a  day,  and  pen  and  ink,  and 
paper  and  patience,  albeit  a  man  can't 
get  out,  he  may  do  very  well  within 
—at  leaft,  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks} 
at  the  end  of  which,  if  he  rs  a  harmlefs 
fellow,  his  innocence  appears,  and  he 
comes  out  a  better  and  wifei  man  than 
he  we»t  in.* 

1  had  fome  occafion  (I  forget  what) 
to  ftep  into  the  court-yard,  as  I  fettled 
this  account;  and  remember  I  walked 
down  ftairs  in  no  £nall  triumph  with' 
the  conceit  of  my  reafonmg— '  Be- 

*  flirew    the  fombre   pencil!'    faid   I, 
vauntingly — '  for  I  envy  not  it's  powers, 

which  paints  the  evils  of  life  with  fo 
hard  and  deadly  a  colouring.  The 
mind  fits  terrified  at  the  objefts  fhe 
has  magnified  herielf,  and  blackened  : 
reduce  them  to  their  proper  fize  and 
hue,  me  overlooks  them  It  is  true,' 
faid  I,  correcting  the  propofition,  «  the 
Baftile  is  not  an  evil  to  be  defpifed — 
but  it i  ip  it  of  it's  towers— fill  up  the 


forte — unbarricade  the  doors— call  it 
fimply  a  confinement,  and  fuppofe  it 
is  fome  tyrant  of  a  diftemper — and  not 
of  a  man — which  holds  you  in  it—- 
the evil  va  nifties,  and  you  bear  the 
other  half  without  complaint.' 
I  was  interrupted  in  the  hey-day  of 
this  foliloquy,  with  a  voice  which  I  took 
to  be  of  a  child,  which  complained — ;'/ 
could  not  get  out.      I  looked  up  and 
down  the  paflage,  and  feeing  neither 
man,  woman,  or  child,  I  went  out  with- 
out without  farther  attention. 

In  my  return  back  through  the 
paflage,  I  heard  the  fame  words  re- 
peated twice  over ;  and  looking  up,  I 
law  it  was  a  ftarling  hung  in  a  little 
cage—'  I  can't  get  out — I  can't  get 

*  out!'  faid  the  ftarling. 

I  rtood  looking  at  the  bird  :  and  to 
every  perfon  who  came  through  the 
paflage  it  ran  fluttering  to  the  fide  to- 
wards which  they  approached  it,  with 
the  fame  lamentation  of  it's  captivity — 

*  I  can't  get  out!1  faid  the  ftarling.— 
«  God  help  thee!'  faid  I,  «  but  I  will 
'  let  thee  out,  coft  what  it  will.'    So  I 
turned  about  the  cage  to  get  the  door— 
it  was  twifted  and  double-twifted  fo  faft 
with  wire,  there  was  no  getting  it  open 
without  pulling  the  cage  to  pieces— I 
took  both  hands  to  it. 

The  bird  flew  to  the  place  where  I 
was  attempting  his  deliverance,  and 
thrufting  his  head  through  the  trellis, 
prefled  his  breaft  againft  it,  as  if  impa- 
tient——* I  fear,  poor  creature!'  faid  I, 
'  I  cannot  fet  thee  at  liberty.'—'  No,' 
faid  the  ftarling — *  I  can't  get  out— I 
'  can't  get  out!'  faid  the  ftarling. 

I  vow  I  never  had  my  affections  more 
tenderly  awakened  ;  or  do  I  remember 
an  incident  in  my  life,  where  the  difii- 
pated  fpii  its,  to  which  my  reafon  had 
been  a  bubble,  were  fo  fuddenly  called, 
home.  Mechanical  as  the  notes  were, 
yet  fo  true  in  tune  to  nature  were  they 
chaunted,  that  in  one  moment  they  over- 
threw all  my  fyftematick  reafonings 
upon  the  Baftile  ;  and  I  heavily  walked 
up  ftairs,  unlaying  every  word  I  had 
faid  in  going  down  them. 

'  Diiguife  thyfelf  as  thou  wilt,  ftill, 
Slavery!*  faid  I—'  ftill  thou  art  a 
bitter  draught!  and  though  thoufands 
in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  drink 
of  thee,  thou  art  no  lefs  bitter  on 

that  account. It  is  thou,  thrice 

fweet  and  gracious  goddefs !'  ad- 
drefling  mylclf  to  LIBERTY—*  whom 

'all 
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all  in  publick  or  in  private  worfliip  j 
whofe  tafte  is  grateful,  and  ever  will 
be  fo,  till  Nature herfelf  (hall  change! 
—  No  tint  of  words  can  fpot  thy 
fnowy  mantle,  or  chymick  power  turn 
thy  fceptre  into  iron  — With  thee  to 
fmile  upon  him  as  he  eats  his  cruft, 
thefwain  is  happier  than  his  monarch 
from  whofe  court  thou  art  exiled 
Gracious  Heaven!'  cried  I,  kneei- 
ng down  upon  the  laft  Itep  but  one  in 
ny  afcent,  «  grant  me  but  health,  thou 
great  Beftower  of  it,  and  give  me  but 
this  fair  goddefs  as  my  companion—- 
and mower  down  thy  mitres,  if  it 
feems  good  unto  thy  Divine  Provi- 
dence, upon  thofe  heads  which  are 
aching  for  them !' 


THE    CAPTIVE. 

PARIS. 

THE  bird  in  his  cage  purfued  me 
into  my  roomj  I  fat  down 
clofe  to  my  table,  and  leaning  my 
head  upon  my  hand,  I  began  to  figure 
to  myfelf  the  miferies  of  confinement. 
I  was  in  a  right  frame  for  it,  and 
fo  I  gave  full  fcope  to  my  imagina- 
tion. 

I  was  going  to  begin  with  the  mil- 
lions of  my  fellow-creatures,  born  to 
no  inheritance  but  flavery:  but  find- 
ing, however  affecting  the  picture  was, 
that  I  could  not  .bring  it  near  me,  and 
that  the  multitude  of  groupes  in  it  did 
but  diftract  me 

— -I  took  a  fmgle  captive,  and  hav- 
ing firft  fhut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I 
then  looked  through  the  twilight  of  his 
grated  door  to  take  his  picture. 

I  beheld  his  body  half  wafted  away 
with  long  expectation  and  confinement, 
and  felt  what  kind  of  ficknefs  of  the 
heart  it  was  which  ariles  from  hope  de- 
ferred. Upon  looking  nearer,  I  faw 
him  pale  and  feverifh :  in  thirty  years  the 
weftern  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his 
blood— he  had  feen  no  fun,  no  moon, 
in  all  that  time — nor  had  the  voice  of 
friend  or  kinfman  breathed  through  his 
lattice— —His  children^ 

But  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed— r 
r— and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with 
another  part  of  the  portrait. 

He  was  fitting  upon  the  ground  upon 
a  little  ftraw,  in  the  fartheft  corner  of 
hjs  dungeon,  which  was  alternately  his 


chair  and  bed:  a  little  calendar  o^ 
fmall  flicks  were  laid  at  the  head, 
notched,  all  over  with  the  difmal  days 
and  nights  he  had  patted  there-r-he  had 
one  ef  thefe  little  fticks  in  his  hand, 
and  with  a  rufty  nail  he  was  etching 
another  day  of  mifery  to  add  to  the  heap. 
As  I  darkened  the  little  light  he  had, 
he  lifted  up  a  hopelefs  eye  towards  the 
door,  then  catt  it  down  —  (hook  his 
head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of 
affliction.  I  heard  his  chains  upoa 
his  legs,  as  he  turned  his  body  to  lay 
his  little  itick  upon  the  bundle— He 
gave  a  deep  figh— I  faw  the  iron  enter 
into  his  ibul — I  burft  into  tears  I 
could  not  fuftain  the  picture  of  con- 
finement which  my  fancy  had  drawn— 
I  ftarted  up  from  my  chair,  and  call- 
ing La  Fleur,  I  bid  him  befpeak  me  a 
remifgy  and  have  it  ready  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel  by  nine  in  the  morning. 

c  I'll  go  directly,'  faid  I,  *  my- 

'  felf,  to  Monfieur  Le  Due  de  Choi- 
«  feul.' 

La  Fleur  would  have  put  me  to  bed ; 
but  not  willing  he  mould  fee  any  thing 
upon  my  cheek  which  would  coft  the 
honeft  fellow  a  heart  ache— I  told  him 
I  would  go  to  bed  by  myfelf — and  bicj 
him  go  do  the  fame. 


THE    STARLING. 

ROAD     TO    VERSAILLES, 

I  Got  into  my  remife  the  hour  \ 
promifed:  La  Fleui  got  up  behind, 
and  I  bid  the  coachman  make  the  belt 
of  his  way  to  Verfailles. 

As  there  was  nothing  in  this  road, 
or  rather  nothing  which  I  look  for  in 
travelling,  I  cannot  fill  up  the  blank 
better  than  with  a  (hort  hiftory  of  this 
felf-fame  bird,  which  became  the  fub- 
ject  of  the  laft  chaper. 

Whilft  the  Honourable  Mr.  *  *  *  * 
was  waiting  fora  wind  at  Dover,  it  had 
been  caught  upon  the  cliffs  before  it 
could  well  fly,  by  an  Englifh  lad  who 
was  his  groom}  who  notcanngto  de- 
ftroy  it,  had  taken  it  in  his  breaft  into 
the  packet  —  and  by  courfe  of  feeding 
it,  and  taking  it  once  under  his  pro- 
tection, in  a  day  or  two  grew  fond  of 
it,  and  got  it  fafe  along  with  him  *to 
Paris. 

At  Paris  the  lad  had  laid  out  a  livre 
in  a  liuk  cage  for  the  itariing.  and  as 
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he  had  little  to  do  better  the  five 
months  his  matter  ftaid  there,  he  taught 
it  in  his  mother's  tongue  the  four  fimple 
words— (and  no  more) — to  which  1 
owned  myfelf  fo  much  it's  debtor. 

Upon  his  matter's  going  on  for  Italy 
•—the  lad  had  given  it  to  the  matter  of 
the  hotel— But  his  little  fong  for  liberty 
being  in  an  unknown  language  at  Paris, 
the  bird  had  little  or  no  ttore  fet  by 
.him — foLa  Fleur  bought  both  him  and 
his  cage  for  me  for  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

In  my  return  from  Italy  I  brought 
him  with  me  to  the  country  in  whofe 
language  he  had  learned  his  notes — and 
telling  the  ttory  of  him  to  Lord  A— , 
Lord  A.  begged  the  bird  cf  me — In  a 
week  Lord  A.  gave  him  to  Lord  B —  ; 
Lord  B.  made  a  prefent  of  him  to 
Lord  C — ;  and  Lord  C.'s  gentleman 
fold  him  to  Lord  D.'s  for  a  milling — 
Lord  D.  gave  him  to  Lord  E— ,  and 
and  fo  on — half  round  the  alphabet — 
From  that  rank  he  pafled  into  the  lower 
houfe,  and  pafled  the  hands  of  as  many 
commoners — But  as  all  thefe  wanted 
to  get  in — and  my  bird  wanted  to  get 
out — he  had  almoft  as  little  itore  fet  by 
him  in  London  as  in  Paris. 

It  is  impoflible  but  many  of  my 
readers  mutt  have  heard  of  him;  and 
if  any  by  mere  chance  have  ever  feen 
him — I  beg  leave  to  inform  them,  that 
that  bird  was  my  bird — or  fome  vile 
copy  fet  up  to  reprefent  him. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  add  upon 
fcim,  but  that  from  that  time  to  this,  I 
have  borne  this  poor  ftarling  as  the 
creft  to  my  arms — Thus  — 


And  let  the  heralds  officers  twift 

his  neck  about  if  they  clure. 


THE    ADDRESS. 

VERSAILLES. 

I  Should  nor  like  to  have  my  enemy 
take  a  view  of  my  mind  when  I 
am  going  to  afk  protection  of  any  man  ; 
for  which  reafon  I  generally  endeavour 
to  protect  myfelf:  but  this  going  to 
Monfieur  Le  Due  de  C  *  *  *  *  v/as  an 
aft  of  companion— had  it  been  an  act 
of  choice,  I  uiould  have  done  it,  I 
fuppoie,  like  other  people. 

How  many  mean  plans  of  dirty  ad- 
drefs,  as  I  went  along,  did  my  fervile 
heart  form  ! — I  deferved  the  Baftile  for' 
every  one  of  them. 

Then  nothing  would  ferve  me,  when 
I  got  within  fight  of  Verfailles,  but 
putting  words  and  fentences  together, 
and  conceiving  attitudes  and  tones  to 
wreath  myfelf  into  Monfieur  Le  Due 
de  C  *  *  *  *  -s  goocl  graces  __  <  This 

«  will  do,'  (aid  I,  *  juit  as  well,'  re- 
torted 1   again,  *  as  a  coat  carried  up 

*  to   him    by  an   adventurous    taylor, 

'  without  taking  his  meafiire Fool  P 

continued  I,    *  fee  Monfieur  Le  Due's 
«  face  firtt — obferve  what  character  is 
'  written    in   it — take  notice  in    what 
'  pofture  he  Hands  to  hear  you — mark 
'  the  turns  and  exprefllons  of  his  body 
'  and  limbs — and  for  the  tone,  the  firil 
1  found  which  comes  from  his  lips  will 
'  give  it  you — and  from  all    thefe  to- 

*  gether  you'll  compound  an  addrefs  at 
'  once  upon    the   ipot,    which   cannot 
1  difguft  the  duke — the  ingredients  are 
1  his  own,  and  moft  likely  to  go  down.* 

«  Well,'  faid  I,  '  I  wifli  it  well  over!' 
— «  Coward  again!  as  if  man  to  mart 
'  was  not  equal  throughout  the  whole 
'  furface  oi  the  globe  j  and  if  in  the 
«  fic]d — why  not  face  to  fate  in  the  ca- 
«  binet,  too?  And  trnlt  me,  Yorick, 
«  whenever  it  is  not  fo,  tnnn  is  talfe  to 
'  himklf,  and  betrays  his  own  fuc- 
'  cours  ten  times  where  natu-v  does  it 

*  once.     Go  to  the  Due  de  C"  '  ' '  with 
the  Baftile  in  thy  looks — my  life  for 
it,   thou  wilt  be  lent  back  to  Palis  in 
half 'an  hour  with  an  efcort  !' 

«  I  believe  fo,'  faid  I.—'  Then  I'll 
go  to  the  duke,  by  Heaven  !  with  all 
the  gaiety  and  debonairnefs  in  the 
world.' 

*    And   there  you   nre   wrong 

'  again,'  replied  I;    '   A  heart  at  tafe, 

«  Yorick,   flics  into  no  extreme* — 'tis 

•  ever  on  it's  center.'—'  Well  I  well ! 

cried 
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cried  I,  as  thfc  coadiman  turned  in  at 
the  gates,  '  I  find  I  fhall  do  very  well/ 
And  by  the  time  he  had  wheeled  round 
the  court,  and  brought  me  up  to  the 
door,  I  found  myfelf  fo  much  the  bet- 
ter for  my  own  lecture,  that  I  neither 
afcended  the  fteps  like  a  viaifn  to  juf- 
tice,  who  was  to  part  with  life  upon  the 
t-opmalt — nor  did  I  mount  them  with  a 
flcip  and  a  couple  of  ftrides,  as  I  do 
when  I  fly  up,  Eiiza!  to  thee,  to  meet  it. 
As  I  entered  the  door  of  the  faloon 
I  was  met  by  a  perfon  who  poifibly 
might'  be  the  maitre  d'hotel,  but  had 
more  the  air  of  one  of  the  under-fecre- 
taries,  who  told  me  the  Due  de  C**** 
was  bufy. — «  I  am  utterly  ignorant,' 
faid  I,  *  of  the  forms  of  obtaining  an 
«  audience,  being  an  abfolute  ftranger, 

*  and  what  is  worfe  in  the  prefent  con- 
«  juncture  of  affairs,  being  an   Eng- 

*  lifhman  too.' — He  replied,  that  did 
not  increafe  the  difficulty. — I  made  him 
a   flight  bow — and    told  him,    I  had 
fomething    of    importance   to   fay    to 
Monfieur  Le  Due.    The  fecretary  look- 
jtd  towards  the  flairs,  as  if  he  was  about 
to  leave  me  to  carry  up  this  account 
to  fome  one. — '  But  I  muft  not  miflead 
'  you,"1  faid  I—'  for  what  I  have  to 
«  fay  is  of  no  manner  of  importance 
«  to  Monfieur  Le  Due  de  C****— but 

*  of    great   importance  to   myfelf/ — 
'  C^eft  une  autre  affaire,"  replied  he* 
— «  Not  at  all,1   faid  I,  *  to  a  man  of 
'  gallantry.'—*  But  pray,  good   Sir,' 
continued  I,  *  when  can  a  Granger  hope 
<  to  have  accejj'e?" — «  In  not  jefs  than 

*  two  hours/  laid   he,  looking  at  his 
watch.      The    number   of   equipages 
in  the  court-yard  feemed  to  juitify  the 
calculation,  that  I  could  have  no  nearer 
a  profpeft — and  as  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  faloon,  without  a 
foul  to   commune  with,    was  for  the 
time  as  bad  as  being  in  the  Baftile  it- 
felf,  I   inttantly  went  back  to  my  re- 
mife,  and  bid   the  coachman  drive  me 
to  the   Cordon   Bleu,    which   was  the 
neareft  hotel. 

I  think  there  is  a  fatality  in  it— I 
feldom  go  to  the  place  I  let  out  for. 


LE    PATTISER. 

VERSAILLES. 

BEFORE    I    had   got   half-way 
down   the   ftreet,    I  changed  my 
niind,   «  As  I  am  at  Verfailles/  thought 


I,  '  I  might  as  well  take  a  view1  of  the 

*  town/     So  I  pulled  the  cord,  and 
ordered   the  coachman  to  drive  round 
fome  of  the  principal  ftreets.— -'  I  fup^ 
'  pofe  the  town  is  not  very  large,1,  faid 
I.     The  coachman   begged  pardon>'for 
fetting  me  right,  and  told  ine  it  was 
very  iuperb,  and  that  numbers  of  the 
firit  dukes,  and  marquifles,  and  countsy 

had  hotels The  Count  de  B#**% 

of  whom  the  bookfeller  at  the  Quai  --de' 
Conti    had    fpoke  fo   handfomely   the 
night  before,  came  inttantly    into  my 
mind.     '  And  why  .fhould'I!'noU-gd/> 
thought  I,    «  to  the  Count  de  B****, 
'  who  has  fo  high  an  idea  ».;f  Englifli 

*  books,    and   Englifli  men— and  tell 
'  him    my  ftory?'    So  I  changed  my 
mind  a  fecond   time — In  truth;  it  wag 
the  third  ;  for  I  had  intended  that  day 
for  Madame  .de  R****"in  the  Rue  St, 
Pierre,  and  had  devoutly  fent  her  word 
by  her  fille  de  cbambre  that  I  would  af-t 
furedly  wait  upon  her— -But  I  am  go- 
verned by  circumftances— • I -cannot  go* 
vern  them:  fo,  feeing  a  man'  (landing 
with  a  bafket  on  the  other  fatetofithi 
ftreet,  as  if  he  had  foniethin^  ta.feH; 
I  bid  La  Fieur  go  up  to  him,  and.'en* 
quire  for  the  count's  hotel, 

La-Fleur  returned  a  little'pale :  and 
told  me  it  was  a  Chevalier  deiSt.  Louis 
felling  pates.  l  It  is  impofTible,  La 
«  Fleur,'.  faid  I.— La  Fletir  coudd-no 
more  account  for  the  phenomenon  than 
myfelfj  but  peHifted  in  his  ftory:  he 
had  feen  the  croix  fet  in  gold,-  with  it'« 
red  ribbarrd,ihe  laid,  tied  to  his  but- 
ton-hole— and  had  looked  into  the baf* 
ket,  and  feen  the  pates  which  the-che* 
valier  was  felling  j  fo  could  itot'-beittif- 
taken  in  that. 

Such  a  reverie  in  man's  life.awakens 
a  better  principle  than  curiolity:  I 
could  not  help  looking  for  fome  time  at 
him  as  I  fatinthe  remife— the  more  I 
looked  at  him,  his  <rra>and  his  baflcet* 
the  tfronger  they  wove  themfeives  into 
my  brain — I  got  out  of  the  remife,  and 
went  towards  hmi. 

He  was  begirt  with  a  clean  -  linfca 
apron  which  fell  below  his  fcnetes,  and 
with  a  fort  of  a  bib  that  wwt  half-way 
up  his  breaft  j  upon  the  top  of  this,  but 
a  little  below  the  hem,  hung  his^irorx!. 
His  bafket  of  little  fates  was  covered 
over  with  a  white  damafk  napkin  j  ano- 
ther of  the  fame  kind  was  fpread  at  the 
bottom;  and  there  was  a  Joc-kof  pro- 
preti  and  neatnefs  throughouti  thatonn 

might 
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might  have  bought  his  pales  of  him, 
as  much  from  appetite  as  fenriment. 

He  made  an  offer  of  them  to  neither; 
but  Hood  (till  with  them  at  the  corner 
of  a  hotel,  for  thofe  to  buy  who  chofe 
it,  without  folicitation. 

He  was  about  forty-eight — of  a  fe- 
date  look,  fomething  approaching  to 
gravity.  I  did  not  wonder. — I  went 
up  rather  to  the  bafket  than  him — and 
having  lifted  up  the  napkin,  and  taken 
one  of  his  pates  into  my  hand — I  beg- 
ged he  would  explain  the  appearance 
which  affe&ed  me. 

He  told  me  in  a  few  words,  that  the 
beft  part  of  his  life  had  palled  in  the 
fervice,  in  which,  after  (pending  a  fmali 
patrimony,  he  had  obtained  a  company 
and  the  croix  with  it  ;  but  that  at  the 
coflclufion  of  the  lalt  peace,  his  regi- 
ment being  reformed,  and  the  whole 
Corps,  with  thole  of  ibrne  other  regi- 
ments, left  without  any  provifion,  he 
found  himfelf  in  a  wide  world,  with- 
out friends,  without  a  livre — '  and,  in- 
'  deed,'  faid  he,  '  without  any  thing 
*  but  this.' — (Pointing,  as  he  faid  it, 
to  his  croix.)— f  The  poor  chevalier 
won. my  pity,  and  he  finifhed  the  fcene 
with  winning  my  efteem  too. 
'.  The  king,  he  faid,  was  the  moft  ge- 
nerous of  princes  ;  but  his  generofity 
could  neither  relieve  or  reward  every 
one,  and  it  was  only  his  misfortune  to 
be  amongft  the  number.  He  had  a  lit- 
tle wife,  he  faid,  whom  he  loved,  who 
did  the  patij/'erie }  and  added,  he  felt  no 
dishonour  in  defending  her  and  him- 
felf from  want  in  this  way-^-unlefs 
Providence  had  offered  him  a  better. 

It  would  be  wicked  to  withold  aplea- 
fure  from  the  good,  in  parting  over  what 
happened  to  this  poor  chevalier  of  St. 
JLo.uis  about  nine  months  after* 

Jt  feems,  he  ufually  took  his  (land 
near  the  iron  gates  which  lead  up  to 
the  palace,  and  as  his  croix  had  caught 
the  eye  of  numbers,  numbers  had  made 
the  fame  inquiry  which  I  had  done.— «• 
He  had  told  them  the  fame  (tory,  and 
always  with  fo  much  modefty  and  good 
feofe,  that  it  had  reached  at  lalt  the 
king's  ears — who  hearing  the  chevalier 
had  been  a  gallant  officer^  and  refpecle4 
by  the  whole  regiment  as  a  man  of  ho- 
nour and  integrity — he  broke  up  his 
little  trade  by  a  penfion  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred livres  a  year. 

As  I  have  told  this  to  pleafe  the 
Deader,  I  beg  he  will  allow  me  to  relate 


anofner,  out  of  it's  order,  to  pl«fe 
myfelf — the  two  (lories  reflect  light  upon 
each  other— and  'tis  a  pity  they  (hould 
be  parted. 


THE     SWORD. 

RENNES. 

WHEN  ftates  and  empires  have 
their  periods  of  declenfion,  and 
feel  in  their  turns  whatdiftrefs  and  po- 
verty is-  I  flop  not  to  tell  the  caufes 
which  gradually  brought  the  houfe 
d'E****  in  Britanny,  into  decay.  The 
Marquis  d'E****  had  fought  up  againft 
his  condition  with  great  firmnefs-,  wiih- 
vng  to  preferve,  and  ftill  (hew  to  the 
world,  fome  little  fragments  of  what 
his  anceftors  had  been— their  indifcre- 
tions  had  put  it  out  of  his  power.  There 
was  enough  left  for  the  little  exigen- 
cies of  obfcurity—But  he  had  two  boys 
who  looked  up  to  him  for  light — he 
thought  they  deferved  it.  He  had  t|ied 
his  fword — it  could  not  open  the  way 
—the  mounting  was  too  expenfive— and 
(imple  ceconomy  was  not  a  match  for 
it— there  was  no  refource  but  com- 
merce. 

In  any  other  province  in  France,  fave 
Britanny,  this  was  fmiting  the  root  for 
ever  of  the  little  tree  his  pride  and  af- 
fection wifhed  tofeere-bloffom — But  in 
Britanny,  there  being  a  provifion  for 
this,  he  availed  himfelf  of  it;  and  taking 
an  occafion,  when  the  ftates  were  aflem- 
bled  at  Rennes,  the  marquis,  attended 
with  his  two  boys,  entered  the  court ; 
and  having  pleaded  the  right  of  an  an- 
cient law  of  the  duchy — which,  though 
feldom  claimed,  he  faid,  was  no  lefs 
in  force — he  took  his  fword  from  his 
fuU- — «  Here,'  faid  he,  *  take  it;  and 
'  be  trutty  guardians'  of  it,  till  bet- 
'  ter  times  put  me  in  condition  to  re- 
'  claim  it.' 

The  prelident  accepted  the  marquis's 
fword — he  (taid  a  few  minutes  to  fee  it 
depofited  in  the  archives  of  his  houle, 
and  departed. 

The  marquis  and  his  whole  family 
embarked  the  next  day  for  Martinico, 
and  in  about  nineteen  or  twenty  ye.iis 
of  fuccelsful  application  to  bufmefs, 
with  fome  unlooked-for  bequefts  from 
dirtant  branches  of  his  houfe,  returned 
home  to  reclaim  his  nobility  and  to  (up.- 
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It  was  an  incident  of  good  fortune 
which  will  never  happen  to  any  travel- 
ler but  a  fentimental  one,  that  I  fhould 
be  at  Rennes  at  the  very  time  of  this  fo- 
lemn  requifition:  I  call  it  folemn — it 
was  fo  to  me. 

The  marquis  entered  the  court  with 
his  whole  family :  he  fupported  his  lady 
—his  eldeft  fon  fupported  his  fitter,  and 
his  youngeft  was  at  the  other  extreme 
of  the  line  next  his  mother — he  put  his 
handkerchief  to  his  face  twice— 

—There  was  a  dead  filence.  When 
the  marquis  had  approached  within  fix 
paces  of  the  tribunal,  he  gave  the  mar- 
chionefs  to  his  youngeft  fon,  and  ad- 
vancing three  fteps  before  his  family — 
he  reclaimed  his  fword.  His  fword  was 
given  him,  and  the  moment  he  got  it 
into  his  hand  he  drew  it  almoil  out  of 
the  fcabbard — it  was  the  mining  face  of 
airiend  he  had  once  given  up — he  look- 
ed attentively  along  it,  beginning  at  the 
hilt,  as  if  to  fee  whether  it  was  the 
fame— when  obferving  a  little  ruft  which 
it  had  contracted  near  the  point,  he 
brought  it  near  his  eye,  and  bending  his 
bead  down  over  it*— I  think  I  faw  a  tear 
fall  upon  the  place :  I  could  not  be  de- 
ceived by  what  followed. 

«  I  fliall  find,'  faid  he,  «  fome  other 
*  ivay  to  get  it  off.'  vv 

When  the  marquis  had  faid  this,  he 
returned  his  fword  into  it's  fcabbard— 
made  a  bow  to  the  guardians  of  it — and 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  his  two 
ions  following  him,  walked  out. 

O  how  I  envied  him  his  feelings  t 


THE  PASSPORT. 

VERSAILLES. 

I  Found  no  difficulty  in  getting  ad- 
mittance to  Monfieur  Le  Count  de 
B  *  *  *  *.  The  fet  Of  Shakefpeare 
was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  he  was 
tumbling  them  over.  I  walked  up  clofe 
to  the  table,  and  giving  firft  iuch  a  look 
at  the  books  as  to  make  him  conceive  I 
knew  what  they  were — I  told  him  I  had 
come  without  any  one  to  prefent  me, 
knowing  I  fhould  meet  with  a  friend  in 
his  apartment,  who,  I  trufted,  would  do 
it  for  me.—'  It  is  my  countryman, 
«  the  great  Shakefpeare,'  faid  I,  point- 
ing to  his  works «  Et  ayez  la  bonte, 

'  mon  cber  ami?  (apoftrophizing  his 
fpirit,  added  I)  <  de  me  fair  e  cet  hgn- 
>r~- 


The  count  fmiled  at  the  fingularity 
of  the  introduftion;  and  feeing  I  looked 
a  little  pale  and  fickly,  infilled  upon  my 
taking  an  arm-chair:  fo  I  fat  down  ; 
and  to  favehim  conjectures  upon  a  vifit 
fo  out  of  all  rule,  I  told  him  fimply  of 
the  incident  in  the  bookfeller^s  (hop, 
and  how  that  had  impelled  me  rather  to 
go  to  him  with  the  ftory  of  a  little  em- 
barraflment  I  was  under,  than  to  any 
other  man  in  France — *  And  what  is 
'  your  embarraffment — let  me  hear  it?* 
faid  the  count.  So  I  told  him  the  ftory 
juft  as  I  have  told  it  the  reader. 

'  And  the  mafter  of  the  hotel,* 

faid  I,  as  I  concluded  it,  '  will  needs 
have  it,  Monfieur  Le  Count,  that  I 
mould  be  fent  to  the  Baftile— But  I 
have  no  apprehenfions;'  continued  I—- 
for, in  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
molt  polimed  people  in  the  world,  and 
being  confcious  I  was  a  true  man,  and 
not  come  to  fpy  the  nakednefs.of  the 
land,  I  fcarce  thought  I  laid  at  their 
mercy. — It  does  not  fuit  the  gallantry 
of  the  French,  Monfieur  Le  Count,* 
faid  I,  '  to  mew  it  againft  invalids.' 

An  animated  blufh.  came  into  the 
Count  de  B  *  *  *  *'s  cheeks  as  I  fpoke 
this.  '  Ne  craignez  run — Don't  fear;* 
faid  he.  «  Indeed,  I  dont,'  replied  I 
again.  '  Befides,' continued  I,  a  little 
fportingly,  *  I  have  come  laughing  all 
'  the  way  from  London  to  Paris,  and 
'  I  do  not  think  Monfieur  Le  Due  de 
*  Choifeul  is  fuch  an  enemy  to  mirth, 
'  as  to  fend  me  back  crying  for  my 
'  pains.' 

•  '  *  My  application  to  you,  Mon- 
<  fieur  Le  Count  de  B  *  *  *  *'  (making 
him  a  low  bow)  «  is  to  defire  he  will 
«  not.' 

The  count  heard  me  with  great  good- 
nature, or  I  had  not  faid  half  as  much—- 
and once  or  twice  faid— <CV/?  &>«<#/.* 
So  I  refted  my  caufe  there— and  deter- 
mined to  fay  no  more  about  it. 

The  count    led  the  difcourfe:    we 

talked  of  indifferent  things — of  books, 

and  politicks,  and  men— —and  then  of 

women.  «  God  blefs  them  all!'  faid  I, 

after  much  difcourfeabout  them — « there 

is  not  a  man  upon  earth  who  loves 

them  fo  much  as  I  do  :  after  all  the 

foibles  I  have  feen,  and  all  the  fatires 

I  have  read  againit  them,  ftill  I  love 

them  j  being  firmly  perfuaded  that  a 

man,  who  has  not  a  fort  of  an  affe&ion 

for  the  whole  fex,  is  incapable  of  ever 

loving  a  fingle  one  as  he  ought.' 

<  Htk 
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«  Heh  biettt  Monfieur  rAnglois!"  faid 
the  count,  gaily.  «  You  are  not  come 

*  to  fpy  the  nakednefs  of  the  land—— 
I  believe  you-     «tii  encore,  I  dare  lay, 
that  of  our  women— —But  permit 
me   to  conjecture— if,  par  hazard, 
they  fell  into  your  way,  that  the  pro- 
fpecl  would  not  aflfeft  you.' 

I  have  ibmething  within  me  which 
cannot  bear  the  (hock  of  the  leaft  inde- 
cent infinuation :  in  the  {portability  of 
chit-chat  1  have  often  endeavoured  to 
conquer  it,  and  with  infinite  pain  have 
hazarded  a  thoufand  things  to  a  dozen 
of  the  fex  together— -the  lealt  of  which 
i  could  not  venture  to  a  tingle  one  to 
gain  heaven. 

'  Excufe  me,  Monfieur  Le  Count,* 
faid  I;  *  as  for  the  nakednefs  of  your 
land,  if  I  law  it,  I  mould  cait  my  eyes 
over  it  with  tears  in  them — and  for 
that  of  your  women,'  (blufhing  at  the 
dea  he  had  excited  in  me)  «  I  am  fo 
evangelical  in  this,  and  have  luch  a 
fellow-feeling  for  whatever  is  ^veak 
about  them,  that  I  would  cover  it  with 
a  garment,  if  I  knew  how  to  throw  it 
on— But  I  could  wifli,1  continued  I, 
to  fpy  the  nakednefs  of  their  hearts, 
and  through  the  different  difguiles  of 
cuftoms,  climates,  and  religion,  find 
out  what  is  good  in  them  to  fafhion  my 
own  by — and  therefore  am  I  come. 
'  It  is  for  this  reafon,  Monfieur  Le 
Count,'  continued  I,  '  that  I  have  not 
fcen  the  Palais  Royal— -nor  the  Lux- 
embourg— nor  theFagadeofthe  Lou- 
vre— nor  have  attempted  to  fwell  the 
catalogues  we  have  of  pictures,  ftatues, 
and  churches — I  conceive  every  fair 
fceing  as  a  temple,  and  would  rather 
enter  in,  and  fee  the  original  drawings 
and  loofe  (ketches  hung  \ipin  it,  than 
the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael  itlelf. 
4  The  thirltof  this,'  continued  I,  «  as 
impitient  as  that  which  inflames  the 
bread  of  the  connoiflTeur,  has  led  me 
from  my  own  home  to  France — and 
from  France  will  lead  me  through  Italy 
— 'tis  a  quiet  journey  of  the  heart  in 
purfuit  of  NATURE,  and  thofe  affec- 
lionf.  which  arile  out  of  her,  which 

*  make  us  love  each   other— and   the 
'  world— better  than  we  do.' 

The  count  faid  a  great  many  civil 
things  to  JTIC  upon  the  occafion ;  and 
added,  very  politely,  how  much  he  Hood 
obliged  to  Shakeipeare  for  making  me 
known  to  him.  *  .But,  a  profios,'  faid 
he— <  Shakefpeare  is  full  of  great  things 


'  —he  forgot  a  fmall  punftiJio  of  an- 
*  nouncing  your  name — it  pots  you  un- 
'  der  a  necefllty  of  doing  it  yourfelf.' 


THE  PASSPORT. 

VERSAILLES. 

THERE  is  not  a  more  perplexing 
affair  in  life  to  me,  than  to  fet  about 
telling  any  one  who  I  am — for  there  is 
fcarce  any  body  I  cannot  give  a  better 
.account  of  than  of  myfelf ;  and  I  have 
often  wiflied  I  could  do  it  in  a  fingle 
word — and  have  an  end  of  it.  It  was 
the  only  time  and  occafion  in  my  life  I 
could  accomplifh  this  to  any  purpofe — 
for  Shakefpeare  lying  upon  the  table, 
and  recollefting  I  was  in  his  books,  I 
took  up  Hamlet,  and  turning  immedi- 
ately to  the  grave-diggers  fcene  in  the 
fifthacl,  I  laid  my  fingerupon  YORICK, 
and  advancing  the  book  to  the  count, 
with  my  finger  all  the  way  over  the 
name — *  Me!  Void!*  faid  I. 

Now  whether  the  idea  of  poor  Yorick's 
fkull  was  put  out  of  the  count's  mind 
by  the  reality  of  my  own,  or  by  what 
magick  he  could  drop  a  period  of  feven 
or  eight  hundred  years,  makes  nothing 
in  this  account— 'tis  certain  the  French 
conceive  better  than  they  combine — I 
wonder  at  nothing  in  this  world,  and  the 
lefs  at  this;  inafmuch  as  one  of  the  firft 
of  our  own  church,  for  whofe  candour 
and  paternal  fentiments  I  have  the  high- 
ell  veneration,  fell  into  the  fame  miltakc 
in  the  very   fame  cafe— He  could  not 
bear,  he  faid,  to  look  into  fermons  wrote 
by   the  King  of    Denmark's   jefter — 
Good  my  lord'/  faid  I,  '  but  there 
are  two  Yoricks — the  Yorick  your 
lordfhip  thinks  of  has  been  dead  and 
buried  eight  hundred  years  agoj  he 
fiourifhed  in  Hurwendillus's  court — 
the  other  Yorick  is  myfelf,  who  have 
flourished,  my  lord,  in  no  court.'  [He 
(hook  his  head]—'  Good  God!'  faid  I, 
you  might  as  well  confound  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  with  Alexander  the 
Copperfmith,  my  lord.' — 'Twas  all 
one,  he  replied. 

.'  If  Alexander  king  of  Macedon 

*  could  have  tranflated  your  lordfhip,* 
faid  I,  '  I  am  fure  your  lordfliip  would 

*  not  have  faid  fo.' 

The  poor  Count  de  B  *  *  *  *  fell  but 
into  the  fame  error — 
-«'  Ett  Mwjieur,  ejl  HYorick  /"'.cried 

the 
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the  count.—*  Je  le  fuisy  faid  I. — 
<  t^ous  ?^ — '  Mai — moi,  qui  ai  /'  honne ur 
'  de  vousparler,  Monfieurle  Compte."1 — 
«  MonDieuT  faid  he,  embracing  me — 
(  Vousetes  Yorick!" 

The  count  inlhntly  put  the  Shake- 
fpeare  into  his  pocket,  and  left  me  alone 
in  his  room. 


THE  PASSPORT. 

VERSAILLES. 

T  Could  not  conceive  why  the  Count 
•*  deB*  *  *  *  had  gone  fo  abruptly  out 
of  the  room,  any  more  than  I  could  con  - 
ccive  why  he  had  put  the  Shakefpeare 
into  his  pocket — Myfteries  which  muft 
explain  themfelves  are  not  worth  the  lofs 
of  time  which  a  conjecture  about  them 
takes  up:  it  was  better  to  read  Shake- 
fpeare. So  taking  up  Much  ado  about 
Nothing,  I  tranfported  myfelf  inftantly 
from  the  chair  I  fat  in  to  Meflina  in 
Sicily,  and  got  fo  bufy  with  Don  Pe- 
dro, and  Benedict,  and  Beatrice,  that 
I  thought  not  of  Verfailies,  the  Count, 
or  the  Paffport. 

Sweet  pliability  of  man's  fpirit,  that 
can  at  once  furrender  itfelf  to  iliufions, 
which  cheat  expectation  and  forrow  of 
their  weary  moments ! — Long — long 
fince  had  ye  numbered  out  my  days, 
had  I  not  trod  fo  great  a  part  of  them 
upon  this  enchanted  ground !  When  my 
way  is  too  rough  for  my  feet,  or  too 
fteep  for  my  ftrength,  I  get  off  it,  to 
fome  fmooth  veivet  path  which  fancy 
has  fcattered  over  with  rofe-buds  of  de- 
lights; and  having  taken  a  few  turns  in 
it,  come  back  Itrengthened  and  refreshed 
—When  evils  prei's  fore  upon  me,  and 
there  is  no  retreat  from  them  in  this 
world,  then  I  take  a  new  courfe— I  leave 
it — and  as  I  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
Elyfian  fields  than  I  have  of  heaven,  I 
force  myfelf,  like  ^Eneas,  into  them— 
I  fee  him  meet  the  penfive  made  of  his 
forfaken  Dido,  and  wifli  to  recognize  it 
—I  fee  the  injured  fpirit  wave  her  head, 
and  turn  off  filent  from  the  author  of 
her  miferies  and  dishonours — I  lofe  the 
feelings  for  myieif  in  her's,  and  in  thofe 
affeftions  which  were  wont  to  make  me 
mourn  for  her  when  I  was  at  fchool. 

Surely  this  is  not  'walking  in  a  wain 
Jhadoiv—^nor  does  man  difquiet  himfelf 
in  vain-  by  it — he  oftener  does  fo  in  truft- 
ing  the  ilfue  of  his  commotions  toreafon 


only — I  can  fafely  fay  for  myfelf,  I  was 
never  able  to  conquer  any  one  {ingle  bad 
fenfation  in  my  heart  fo  decifively,  as 
by  beating  up  as  faft  as  I  could  for  fome 
kindly  and" gentle  fenfation  to  fight  it 
upon  it's  own  ground. 

When  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  the 
third  aft,  the  Count  de  B  *  *  *  *  entered 
with  my  paflport  in  his  hand.  *  Monf. 
'  Le  Due  de  *  *  *  *,'  faid  the  count,  is 

*  as  good  a  prophet,  I  dare  fay, as  he  is  a 
'  ftatefman — "  Un  homme  quirit>"  faid 
the  duke,  "  ne  f era  jamais  danger  euxC* 
— '  Had  it  been  for  any  one  but  the 
'  king's  jefter,'  added  the  count,    «  I 

*  could  not  have  got  it  thefe  two  hours.* 
— *  Pardonnez  wo/,Monfieur  Le  Count,* 
faid  I,  «  I  am  not  the  king's  jefter.'— 

*  But   you    are   Yorick?' — '  Yes.'— 
'  Et'-vousplaifantezf — lanfwered,  In- 
deed, I  did  jeit — but  was  not  paid  for  it} 
—'twas  entirely  at  my  own  expence. 

*  We  have  no  jefter  at  court,  Mon- 
fieur  Le  Count,'  faid  I  j  *  the  laft  we 
had  was  in  the  licentious   reign  of 
Charles  II. — fince   which  time  our 
mmoers  have  been  fo  gradually  re- 
fining, that  our  court  at  prefent  is  fo 
full  of  patriots,  who  wifh  for  nothing 
but  the  honours  and  wealth  of  their 
country — and  our  ladies    are  all  fo 
chafte,  fo  fpot,lefs,  fo  good,  fo  devout 

*  —there  is  nothing  for  a  jefter  to  make 
«  a  jeft  of.' 

*  Voila  un  perfiflage  T  cried  the  count. 


THE  PASSPORT. 

VERSAILLES. 

AS  the  paflport  was  directed  to  all 
lieutenant-governors,  governors, 
and  commandants  of  cities,  generals  of 
armies,  judiciaries,  and  all  officers  of 
juftice,  to  let  Mr.  Yorick  the  king's 
jefter,  and  his  baggage,  travel  quietly 
along — I  own,  the  triumph  of  obtaining 
the  paffport  was  not  a  little  tarnifhed  by 
the  figure  I  cut  in  it — But  there  is  no- 
thing unmixed  in  this  worldj  and  fome 
of  the  graveft  of  our  divines  have  car- 
ried it  (o  far,  as  to  affirm,  that  enjoy- 
ment itfelf  was  attended  even  with  a 
figh— and  that  the  greateft  they  kne<w  of 
terminated  in  a  general  way,  in  little 
better  than  a  convulfion. 

I  remember,  the  grave  and  learned 

Bevoriikius,  in  his  Commentary  upon 

the  Generations  from  Adam,  very  na- 

F  turally 
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turally  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
note  to  give  an  account  to  the  world  of 
a  couple  of  fparrows  upon  the  out-edge 
of  his  window,  which  had  incom- 
moded him  all  the  time  he  wrote,  and 
at  la(t  had  entirely  taken  him  off  from 
his  genealogy. 

ii  «  Tis  ftrangeP  writes  Bevo- 
riikius — c  but  the  fails  are  certain,  for  I 
have  had  the  curioiity  to  mark  them 
down  one  by  one  with  my  pen — but 
the  cock-fparrow,  during  the  little 
time  that  I  could  have  fini/hed  the 
other  half  of  this  note,  has  actually 
interrupted  me  with  the  reiteration  of 
his  careffes  three  and  twenty  times 
and  a  half. 

'  How  merciful/  adds  Bevorilkius, 
'  is  Heaven  to  his  creatures  !' 

—-Ill-fated  Yorick!  that  the  graved 
of  thy  brethren  mould  be  able  to  write 
that  to  the  world,  which  ftains  thy 
face  with  crimfon,  to  copy  in  even  thy 
Itudy. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  my  travels—- 
So I  twice — twice  beg  pardon  for  it. 


CHARACTER. 

VERSAILLES. 

N  D  how  do  you  find  the 
*  French?'  laid  the  Count  de 
B  *  *  *  *,  after  he  had  given  me  the 
Paffport. 

The  reader  may  fuppofe,  that  after 
fo  obliging  a  proof  of  courtefy,  I 
could  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  fay  Ibmething 
handfume  to  the  enquiry. 

'  Mais  p<ijj'e>  pour  cela Speak 

'  frankly,'  laid  he :  «  do  you  find  all 
'  the  urbanity  in  the  French  which  the 
'  world  give  us  the  honour  of  ?'  I 
had  found  every  thing,  I  laid,  which 
confirmed  it.  *  Vraiment^  faid  the 
count  —  *  L's  Fratu'ois  font  />o//j.'  — 
'  ToanexcelV  replied  1. 

The  count  took  notice  of  the  word 
exceffc\  and  uould  have  it,  1  meant 
more  than  I  laid.  I  defended  myfelf 
a  long  time  as  well  as  I  could  againft 
it—he  infilled  I  had  a  rcfeive,  and  that 
1  would  ipc:ik  my  opinion  frankly. 

«  I  believe,  Monfieur  Le  Count,* 
faid  I,  '  that  man  has  a  certain  com- 
«  pafs,  as  well  as  an  inftrumentj  and 
'  that  the  focial  and  other  calls  have  oc- 
*  cufion  by  turns  for  every  key  in  him  j 


*  fo  that  if  you  begin  a  note  too  high  or 

*  too  low,  there  mult  be  a  wantj  either 
'  in  the  upper  or  under  part,  to  fill  up 

*  the  fyitem  of  harmony.' — The  Count 
de  B  *  *  *  *  did  not  underltand  mufick, 
fo  defired  me  to  explain  it  fome  other 
way.     *  A  poliflied   nation,    my  dear 

*  count,'  faid    I,   <  makes  every    one 
'  it's  debtor  j    and,    befidcs,    urbanity 
'  itfelf,  like  the  fair-lex,  has  ib  many 

*  charms,  it  goes  againlt  the  heart  to 

*  fay  it  can  do  illj  and  yet,  I  believe, 
'  thcie  is  but  a  certain  line  of  perfec- 

*  tion,  that  man,  take  him  altogether, 
'  is  impowered  to  arrive  at— if  he  gets 
'  beyond,  he  rather exchange&qualities 
'  than  gets  them.     I  muft  not  prefume 

*  to  fay,  how  far  this  has  affeited  the 

*  French  in  the  fubjecl  we  are  fpeaking 
'  of — but  mould  it  ever  be  the  cafe  of 

*  the  Englifli,  in  the  progrefs  of  their 
f  refinements,  to  arrive  at  the  fame  po- 

*  lim.  which  diftinguilhes  the  French, 

*  if  we  did  not  lofe   the  politeJJ'e    du 
'  cceur,  which   inclines    men   more  to 

*  humane  actions,  than  courteous  ones 

*  — we  mould  at  leaft  iole  that  dittin6l 
c  variety   and  originality  of  character, 
'  which  diftinguimes  them,  not  only 
'  from  each  other,  but  from   all   the 
'  world  befides.' 

I  had  a  few  of  King  William's  (hil- 
lings as  fmooth  as  glal's  in  my  pocket  j 
and  forefeeing  they  would  be  of  ufe  in 
the  illuftration  of  my  hypothefis,  I  had 
got  them  into  my  hand,  when  I  had 
proceeded  fo  far — 

*  See,  Monfieur  Le  Count,'  faid  I, 
lifmg  up,  and  laying  them  before  him 
upon  the  table — '  by  jingling  and  rub- 

*  bing  one  againft  another  for  feventy 

*  years  together   in  one  body's  pocket 

*  or  another's,  they  are  become  fo  much 
«  alike,  you  can  fcarce  diftinguifti  one 
'  lliilling  from  another. 

'  The  Englifli,  like  ancient  medals, 
'  kept  more  apart,  and  paffmgbut  few 

*  people's    hands,    preferve     the     firlt 

*  iharpnelles  which  the  fine  hand  of  Na- 

*  ture  has  given  them — they  are  not  fo 

*  pleafant  to  feel — but,  in  return,  the 

*  legend  is  fo  vifible,  that  at  the  firlt 
'  look  you  fee  whole  image  and  liiper- 

*  fcription  they  bear.     But  the  French, 

*  Monfieur  Le  Count,'  added  I,  (wi/h- 
ing  to  lot  ten  what  I  had  laid)    '  have  fo 
'  many  excellencies,  they  can  the  bet- 
'  ter    Ipare   this — they   are   a    loyal,  a 

ii  generous,    an  ingenious, 
•and 
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*  and  good-tempered  people,  as  is  under 
c  Heaven — if  they  have  a  fault,  they 
'  are  tooferious.' 

'  MonDieuT  cried  the  count,  rifing 
out  of  his  chair. 

*  Mais  <VQUS  plaifantezt  faid  he, 
correcting  his  exclamation. — I  laid  my 
hand  upon  my  bread,  and  with  earneft 
gravity  aflured  him  it  was  my  moft  fet- 
tled opinion. 

The  count  faid,  he  was  mortified  he 
could  not  (tay  to  hear  my  reafons,  be- 
ing engaged  to  go  that  moment  to  dine 
with  the  Due  de  C****. 

'  But  if  it  is  not  too  far  to  come  to 
VeriaiHes  to  eat  your  foup  with  me, 
I  beg,  before  you  leave  France,  I  may 
have  the  pleaiiire  of  knowing  you  re- 
tracl  your  opinion— or,  in  what  man- 
ner you    fupport  it — but  if  you  do 
fupport  it,  Monfieur  Anglois,*  faid 
le,  *  you  muft  doit  with  all  your  pow- 
ers, becaufe  you  have  the  whole  world 
againft  you.'  — I  promifed  the  count 
I  would  do  myfelf  the  honour  of  din- 
ing with  him  before  I  fet  out  for  Italy— 
fo  took  my  leave. 


THE   TEMPTATION. 

PARIS. 

WHEN  I  alighted  at  the  hotel, 
the  porter  told  me  a  young  wo- 
man with  a  band-  box  had  been  that  mo- 
enquiring   for  me.  —  *  I  do 


ment 


not 


'  know,'  faid  the  porter,  *  whether  (he 
'  is  gone  away  or  no.'  I  took  the  key 
of  my  chamber  of  him,  and  went  up 
flairs  j  and  when  I  had  got  within  ten 
fteps  of  the  top  of  the  landing  before 
my  door,  I  met  her  coming  eafily  down. 

It  was  the  fa-ir  fille  de  cbambre  I  had 
walked  along  the  Quai  de  Conti  with  : 
Madame  de  R  *  *  *  *  had  fent  her  upon 
fome  commiflion  to  a  merchant  de  modes 
within  a  ftep  or  two  of  the  hotel  de 
Modene;  and  as  I  had  failed  in  wait- 
ing upon  her,  had  bid  her  enquire  if  I 
had  left  Paris  —  and  if  fo,  whether  I 
had  not  left  a  letter  addrefled  to  her. 

As  the  fair  file  de  cbambre  was  fo 
near  my  door,  (he  returned  back,  and 
went  into  the  room  with  me  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  whilft  I  wrote  a  card. 

It  was  a  fine  ftill  evening  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  month  of  May—  —the 
crimfon  window-curtains  (which  were 
of  the  fame  colour  of  thole  of  the  bed) 
were  drawn  clofe—  the  fun  wa§  fetting, 


and  reflected  through  them  fo  warm  a 
tint  into  the  fair  fille  de  cbambre 's  face 
—1  thought  (he  blufhed — the  idea  of 

it  made  me  blufh  myfelf we  were 

quite  alone  j  and  that  fuperinduced  a 
(econd  blufh  before  the  firft  could  get 
off. 

There  is  a  fort  of  a  pleafing  half- 
guilty  blum,  where  the  blood  is  more 
in  fault  than  the.  man — it  is  fent  im- 
petuous from  the  heart,  and  virtue  flies 
after  it — not  to  call  it  back,  but  to 
make  the  fenfation  of  it  more  delicious 
to  the  nerves — it  is  aflbciated. • 

But  I'll  not  defcribe  it — I- felt  fome- 
thing  at  firft  within  me  which  was  not 
in  (tricl  unifon  with  theleflbn  of  virtue 
I  had  given  her  the  night  before — I 
fought  five  minutes  for  a  card — I  knew 
I  had  not  one — I  took  a  pen  up — I  laid 
it  down  again — my  hand  trembled — the 
devil  was  in  me. 

I  know  as  well  as  any  one  he  is  an 
adverfary,  whom  if  we  refift  he  will 
fly  from  us — but  I  feldom  refift  him  at 
all  j  from  a  terror,  that  though  I  may 
conquer,  I  may  ftill  get  a  hurt  in  the 
combat — fo  I  give  up  the  triumph  for 
fecurity  j  and  inftead  of  thinking  to 
make  him  fly,  I  generally  fly  myfelf. 

The  fair///*?  de  cbambre  came  clofe 
up  to  the  bureau  where  I  was  looking 
for  a  card — took  up  firft  the  pen  I  caft 
down,  then  offered  to  hold  me  the  ink: 
(he  offered  it  fo  fweetly,  I  was  going  to 
accept  it — but  I  durft  not—'  I  have 
*  nathingr,  my  dear,'  faid  I,  '  to  write 
'  upon/—'  Write  it,'  faid  (he,  (imply, 
'  upon  any  thing/ 

1  was  juft  going  to  cry  out,  «  Then 
'  I  will  write  it,  fair  girl !  upon  thy 

<  Jjps/ 

«  If  I  do,' faid  I,  <  Ifhallperifli/— 
So  I  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her 
to  the  door,  "?nd  begged  flie  would  not 
forget  the  leflon  I  had  given  her.  She 
faid,  indeed  die  would  not — and  as  (he 
uttered  it  with  fome  earneftnefs,  fhe 
turned  about,  and  gave  me  both  her 
hands,  clofed  together,  into  mine — It 
was  impoflible  not  tocomprefs  them  in 
that  fituation— I  wifhed  to  let  them  go$ 
and  all  the  time  I  held  them,  I  kept 
arguing  with  myfelf  againft  it— and  ftill 
I  held  them  on.  In  two  minutes,  I 
found  I  had  all  the  battle  to  fight  over 
again— and  I  felt  my  legs  and  every 
limb  about  me  tremble  at  the  idea. 

The  foot  of  the  bed  was  within  a 

yard  and  a  half  of  the  place  where  w« 

F  i  were 
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were  (landing— -I  had  (till  hold  of  her 
hands — and  how  it  happened  I  can  give 
no  account,  but  I  neither  afked  her—- 
nor drew  her— nor  did  I  think  of  the 
bed — but  fo  it  did  happen,  we  both  fat 
down. 

'  I'll  juft  (hew  you,'  faid  the  fair 
jille  de  cbambre,  «  the  little  purfe  I  have 
'  been  making  to  hold  your  crown.' 
So  (he  put  her  hand  into  her  right 
pocket,  which  was  next  m?,  and  felt 
for  it  fome  time — then  into  the  left— 
She  had  loft  it. 1  never  bore  ex- 
pectation more  quietly — it  was  in  her 
right  pocket  at  laft — (he  pulled  it  out  j 
it  was  of  green  taffeta,  lined  with  a 
little  bit  of  white  quilted  fattin,  and 
ju(t  big  enough  to  hold  the  crown — (he 
put  it  into  my  hand — it  was  pretty  j 
and  I  held  it  ten  minutes  with  the  back 
of  my  hand  reding  upon  her  lap— -look- 
ing fometimes  at  the  purie,  Ibmetimes 
on  the  fide  of  it. 

A  ftitch  or  two  had  broke  out  in  the 
gathers  of  my  ftock — the  fair  jille  de 
cbambre,  without  faying  a  word,  took 
out  her  little  huflive,  threaded  a  fmall 
needle,  and  fewed  it  up — I  forefaw  it 
would  hazard  the  glory  of  the  day  ; 
and  as  (he  parted  her  hand  in  filence 
acrofs  and  acrofs  my  neck  in  the  ma- 
noeuvre, I  felt  the  laurels  (hake  which 
fancy  had  wreathed  about  my  head. 

A  (trap  had  given  way  in  her  walk, 
and  the  buckle  of  her  moe  was  ju(l 
falling  off—'  See !'  faid  the  Jille  de 
tbambre,  holding  up  her  foot. — I  could 
not  from  my  foul  but  fallen  the  buckle 
in  return,  and  putting  in  the  (Irap — 
and  lifting  up  the  other  foot  with  it, 
when  I  had  done,  to  fee  both  were 
right — in  doing  it  too  fuddenly — it  un- 
avoidably threw  the  iwfille  de  cbcunbre 
off  her  centre — and  th< 


'  great  Governor  of  Nature!'  faid  I  to 
myfelf  j  '  wherever  thy  providence  (hall 
place  me  for  the  trials  of  my  virtue 
—whatever  is  my  danger— what- 
ever is  my  filiation — let  me  feel  the 
movements  which  rile  out  of  it,  and 
which  belong  to  me  as  a  man — and 
if  I  govern  them  as  a  goml  one,  I 
will  tmft  the  i(Tues  to  thy  julticc.— 
for  thou  bajl  made  ust  and  net  we  our- 


THE    CONQUEST. 

YES — and  then Ye  whof;  clay- 
cold  heads  and  lukewarm  hearts 
can  argue  down  or  mafk  your  p:n(Tioiis, 
tell  me,  what  trefpafs  is  it,  that  man 
ftiould  have  them  ?  or  how  his  (pint 
(lands  anfwerabie  to  the  Father  of  ipirits 
but  for  his  conduit  under  them? 

If  Nature  has  fo  wove  her  web  of 
kindnefs,  that  fome  threads  of  love  and 
defne  are  entangled  with  the  piece— 
jtiuft  the  whole  web  be  rent  in  drawing 
them  out?—*  Whip  me  fuch  ftoicks, 


As  I  fin  i  flied  my  addrefs.  I  raifed 
the  fairfillt>  ile  cbambre  up  by  the  hand, 
and  led  her  out  of  the  room — (he  Itood 
by  me  till  I  locked  the  door  and  put 
the  key  in  my  pocket — and  then — the 
victory  being  quiie  decifive — and  not 
till  then,  I  prelfed  my  lips  to  her  cheek 
— and,  taking  her  by  the  hand  again, 
led  her  iufe  to  the  gate  of  the  hotel. 


THE  MYSTERY. 

PARIS. 

IF  a  man  knows  the  heart,  he  will 
know  it  was  impollible  to  go  back 
initantly  to- my  chamber — it  was  touch- 
ing a  cold  key  with  a  flat  third  to  it, 
upon  the  dole  of  a  piece  of  mufick 
which  had  called  forth  my  affections — 
therefore,  when  I  let  go  the  hand  of 
the  Jille  de  cbambre^  I  remained  at  the 
gate  of  the  hotel  for  forne  time,  look- 
ing at  every  one  who  patted  by,  and 
forming  conjectures  upon  them,  till 
my  attention  got  fixed  upon  a  fingle  ob- 
jecl  which  confounded  all  kind  of  rea- 
foning  upon  him. 

It  was  a  tall  figure  of  a  philofo- 
phick,  ferious,  adult  look,  which  pafled 
and  repafled  ftdately  along  the  lireet, 
making  a  turn  of  about  fixry  paces  on 
each  fide  of  the  gate  of  the  hotel — the 
man  was  about  fifty- two — had  a  fmall 
cane  under  his  :irm — was  dr.  lleJin  a 
dark  drab- coloured  coat,  waiftcoat,  and 
b;ee.  hcs,  which  feemed  to  have  feen 
fome  years  fervice — they  were  (till  clean, 
and  there  was  a  little  air  v,f  iiugal  pro- 
pcrte  throughout  him.  By  his  puliing 
off  his  hat,  and  his  attitude  of  accoft- 
ing  a  good  many  in  his  way,  I  law  he 
was  rating  charity  ;  fo  I  got  a  fous  or 
two  out  of  my  pocket  ready  to  give 
him,  as  he  took  me  in  his  turn.  He 
pafled  by  me  without  afkmg  any  thing 
— and  y<  t  did  not  go  five  fteps  farther 
before  he  afked  charity  of  a  little  woman. 

—I  was 
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•—I  vras  much  more  likely  to  have  given 
of  the  two.—He  had  fcarce  done  with 
the  woman,  when  he  pulled  his  hat  off 
to  another  who  was  coming  the  fame 
way.  An  ancient  gentleman  came 
(lowly — and  after  him,  a  young  (mart 
one — he  let  them  both  pafs,  and  aflced 
nothing.  I  ftood  obferving  him  half 
an  hour,  in  which  time  he  had  made  a 
dozen  turns  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  found  that  he  invariably  purfued 
the  fame  plan.  . 

There  were  two  things  very  fingular 
in  this,  which  fet  my  brain  to  work, 
and  to  no  purpofe — the  firft  was,  why 
the  man  mould  only  tell  his  ftory  to  the 
fex — and  fecondly— what  kind  of  ftory 
it  was,  and  what  fpecies  of  eloquence 
it  could  be,  which  foftened  the  hearts 
of  the  women,  which  he  knew  'twas  to 
no  purpofe  to  pra&ife  upon  the  men. 

There  were  two  other  circumitances 
which  entangled  this  myftery— the  one 
was,  he  told  every  woman  what  he  had 
to  fay  in  her  ear,  and  in  a  way  which 
had  much  more  the  air  of  a  fecret  than  a 
petition — the  other  was,  it  was  always 
fuccefsful — he  never  flopped  a  woman, 
but  me  pulled  out  her  purfe,  and  im- 
mediately gave  him  fomething. 

I  could  form  no  fyltem  to  explain  the 
phenomenon. 

I  had  got  a  riddle  to  amufe  me  for 
the  reft  of  the  evening,  fo  I  walked  up 
flairs  to  my  chamber. 


THE  CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

PARIS. 

I  Was  immediately  followed   by  the 
matter  of  the  hotel,  who  came  into 
my  room  to  tell  me  I  muft  provide  lodg- 
ings   elfewhere. — *  How   fo,    friend  ?' 
faid  I.  He  anfwered,  I  had  had  a  young 
woman  locked  up  with  me  two  hours 
that  evening  in  my  bed-chamber,  and 
it  was  againft  the  rules  of  his  houfe.— 
Very   well,'  faid  I,  «  we'll  all    part 
friends,  then — for  the  girl  is  no  worfe 
— and   I  am  no  worie — and  you  will 
be  juft  as  I  found  you.'—*  It  was 
enough,'  he  faid,  «  to  overthrow  the 
credit   of  his  hotel.' — «  Voyez  <vous, 
Monfieur  T  faid  he,  pointing  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed   we  had   been    fitting 

upon 1  own,  it  had  fomething  of 

the  appearance  of  an  evidence  j  but  my 
j>ride  not  fuffering  me  to  enter  into  any 


detail  of  the  cafe,  I  exhorted  him  to 
let  his  foul  fleep  in  peace,  as  I  refolved 
to  let  mine  do  that  night,  and—that  I 
would  difcharge  what  I  owed  him  at 
breakfaft. 

*  I  mould  not  have  minded,  Mon- 
fieur?  faid  he,  '  if  you  had  had  twenty 
girls.' — «  'Tis  a  fcore  more,'  replied 
,  interrupting  him,  '  than  lever  reck- 
oned upon.' — '  Provided,'  added  he, 
it  had  been  in  the  morning.' — «  And 
does  the  difference  of  the  time  of  the 
day,  at  Paris,  make  a  difference  in 
the  fin  ?' — It  made  a  difference,  he 

faid,    in  the  fcandal. 1  like  a  good 

diftin&ion  in  my  heart  j  and  cannot  fay 
I  was  intolerably  out  of  temper  with 
the  man. — «  I  own  it  is  neceffary/  re- 
spumed  the  matter  of  the  hotel,  «  that 
a  ftranger  at  Paris  mould  have  the  op- 
portunities prefented  to  him  of  buy- 
ing lace,and  fiik  ftockings,  and  ruffles, 
et  tout  cila — and  it  is  nothing  if  a 
woman  comes  with  a  band-box.' — O* 
my  confcience,'  faid  I,  '  (he  had  one  j 
but  I  never  looked  into  it.' — <  Then, 
Monfieur^  faid  he,  '  has  bought  no- 
thing ?' — «  Not  one  earthly  thing,' 
replied   I.      «  Becaufe,'    faid  he,    «  I 
could   recommend  one  to  you  who 
would  ufe  you  en  confcience.'' — *  But 
I  muft   fee   her  thi*  night,'  faid  I. 
He  made  me  a  low  bow,  and  walked! 
down. 

'  Now  fliall  I  triumph  over  this 
'  mailred* hotel  T  cried  I — <  And  what 
*  then?' — Then  I  (hall  let  him  fee  I 
know  he  is  a  dirty  fellow — «  And  what 
'  then  ?' — What  then  ! — I  was  too  near 
myfelf  to  fay  it  was  for  fhe  fake  of 
others. — I  had  no  go  good  anfwer  left; 
—there  was  more  of  fpleen  than  prin- 
ciple in  my  project,  and  I  was  fick  of 
it  before  the  execution. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  griflet  came  m 
with  her  box  of  lace — «  I'll  buy  no- 
«  thing,  however,'  laid  I,  within  my- 
felf. 

The  griflet  would  mew  me  every 
thing — I  was  hard  to  pleafe — (he  would 
not  feem  to  fee  it — (he  opened  her  little 
magazine,  and  laid  all  her  laces  one 
after  another  before  me — unfolded  and 
folded  them  up  again  one  by  one  with 
the  moft  patient  fweetnefs — I  might  buy 
— or  not — (he  would  let  me  have  every 
thing  at  my  own  price — The  poor  crea- 
ture feemed  anxious  to  get  a  penny  5 
and  laid  herfelf  out  to  win  me,  and  n«t 
fo  much  in  a  manner  which  feemed 

artful. 
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artful,  as  in  one  I  felt  fimple  and  ca- 
refling. 

If  there  is  not  a  fund  of  honeft  Gul- 
libility in  man,  fo  much  the  worfc — 
my  heart  relented,  and  I  gave  up  my 
fecond  refolution  as  quietly  at  the  firft. 
*— '  Why  ftiould  I  chaltife  one  for  the 
«  trefpafs  of  another?  If  thou  art  tri- 
'  butary  to  this  tyrant  of  an  hort,' 
thought  I,  looking  up  in  her  face,  *  fo 
«  much  harder  is  thy  bread  !' 

If  I  had  not  had  more  than  four 
Louis-d'ors  in  my  purfe,  there  was  no 
iuch  thing  as  rifing  up  and  fliewing  her 
the  door,  till  I  had  firft  laid  three  of  ihtm 
out  in  a  pair  of  ruffles. 

'  The  mafter  of  the  hotel  will 

'  ihare  the  profit  with  her." — No  mat- 
ter— then  I  have  only  paid,  as  many  a 
nibul  has  paid  before  me,  for  an  aft 
mid  not  do,  or  think  of. 


THE    RIDDLE. 

PARIS. 

WHEN  La   Fleur  cime   up  to 
wait  upon  me  at  fupper,  he  told 
jne  how  forry  the  mafter  of  the  hotel  was 
for  his  affront  to   me  in  biduing  me 
change  my  lodgings. 

A  man  who  values  a  good  night's 
re(t  will  not  lie  down  with  enmity  in 
his  heart,  if  he  can  help  it — fo  I  bid  La 
Fleur  tell  the  mafter  of  the  hotel,  that  I 
was  forry  on  my  fide  for  the  occahon  I 

had  given  him *  And  you  may  ttll 

«  him,  if  you  will,  La  Fleur,1  added  I, 

*  that  if  the  young  woman  fhould  call 

*  again,  I  (hall  not  fee  her.' 

This  was  a  facrifice— not  to  him,  but 
myfelf — having  refolved,  after  fo  nar- 
row an  efcape,  to  run  no  more  rifles — 
but  to  leave  Paris,  if  it  was  poflible, 
•with  all  the  virtue  I  entered  it. 

*  C"ejf  dcroger  a  nohlcjj'e,  MoiifieurS 
faid  La  Fleur,  making  me  a  bow  down 
to  the  ground  as  he  (aid  it — '  Et  en- 
«  corCyMonfieury  faid  he,  '  may  change 
«  his  fentiments— and  if  (par  hazard) 
«  he  fhould  like  to  amufe  himfelf-  •  ' 
'  I  find  no  amufement  in  it,'  faid  I,  in- 
terrupting him. 

'  Mon  DieuT  faid  La  Fleur— and 
took  away. 

In  an  hour's  time  he  came  to  put  me 
to  bed,  and  was  more  than  commonly 
officious— —  fornething  hung  upon  his 
lips  to  fay  to  me,  or  alk  me,  which  he 


which  he  could  not  get  off:  I  coulct 
not  conceive  what  it  was,  and  indeed 
gave  my  ft  If  little  trouble  to  find  it 
out,  as  I  had  another  riddle  fo  much 
more  interefting  upon  my  mind,  which 
was  that  of  the  man's  afking  charity 
before  the  door  of  the  hotel — I  would 
have  given  any  thing  to  have  got  to  the 
bottom  of  it;  and  that  not  out  of  curio- 
fiiy — 'tis  fo  low  a  principle  of  enquiry 
in  general,  I  would  not  purchafe  the 
gratification  of  it  with  a  two  ious  piece 

but  a  iVcret,  I  thought,  which  fo 

foon  and  fo  certainly  foftentd  the  heart 
of  every  woman  you  came  near,  was  a 
fecret  at  leaft  equal  to  the  phikfopher's 
ftcne:  had  I  had  boih  the  Indies,  I 
would  have  given  up  one  to  have  been 
nvdler  of  it. 

I  tolled  and  turned  it  almoft  all  night 
long  in  my  brains  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pofe;  and  when  I  a\\oke  in  the  mo;n- 
ing,  I  found  my  fpiritas  much  troubled 
with  my  dreams,  PS  tv  r  the  k 
Babylon  had  been  with  h's  j  and  I  will 
not  hefitUe  to  affi:m,  it  would  have 
puzzled  all  t!;e  wife  in;;-,  of  Paris  ;ts 
much  as  thofeof  Chaldea,  to  have  given 
it's  interpretation. 

LE   DIMANCHE. 

PAR.IS. 

IT  was  Sunday;  and  when  La  Fieur 
came  in,  in  the  morning,  with  my 
coffee  and  roll  and  butter,  he  had  got 
himfelf  fo  gallantly  arrayed,  I  icarce 
knew  him. 

I  had  covenanted  at  Montriul  to  give 
him  a  new  nat  with  a  liiver  button  and 
loop,  and  four  Louis-cTors,  pour  f'ado- 
nifer,  when  we  got  to  Paris  j  and  the 
poor  fellow,  to  do  him  juftice,  had  done 
wonders  with  it. 

He  had  bought  a  bright,  clean,  good 
fcarlet  coat,  and  a  pair  ot  breeches  of 
the  fame-  —  •  They  were  not  a  crown 
worfe,  he  faid,fpr  the  wealing — I  wifhed 

him  ru:ir.'vtl  for  telling  me They 

looked  iu  frcfh,  that  though  I  knew  the 
thing  could  not  be  done,  yet  I  would 
rather  have  impofed  upon  my  fancy  with 
thinking  I  had  bought  them  new  for 
the  fellow,  than  that  they  had  come  out 
of  the  Rue  de  Fripcrie. 

This  is  a  nicety  which  makes  not  th$ 
heart  fore  at  Paris. 

He  had  DUI  chafed,  moreover,  a  hand-. 

fom« 
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fome  blue  fattin  waiftcoat,  fancifully 
enough  embroidered— this  was  indeed 
fomething  the  worfe  for  the  fervice  it 
had  done,  but  it  was  clean  fcoured — 
the  gold  had  been  touched  up,  and  upon 
the  whole  was  rather  mowy  than  other- 
wife— and  as  the  blue  was  not  violent, 
it  fuited  with  the  coat  and  breeches  very 
well :  he  had  fqueezed  out  of  the  mo- 
ney, moreover,  a  new  bag  and  folitaire, 
and  had  infifted  with  thefripier  upon  a 
gold  pair  of  garters  to  his  breeches- 
knees He  had  purchafed  muflin 

ruffles,  bun  brodees,  with  four  livres  of 
his  own  money — and  a  pair  of  white 
filk  ftockings  for  five  more — and,  to 
top  all,  nature  had  given  him  a  hand- 
ibme  figure,  without  coiling  him  a  fous. 
He  entered  the  room  thus  fet  off, 
with  his  hair  drefled  in  the  firit  ftyle, 
and  with  a  handfome  bouquet  in  his 

breaft in   a  word,    there  was   that 

look  of  fertivity  in  every  thing  about 
him,  which  at  once  put  me  in  mind  it 
was  Sunday — and  by  combining  both 
together,  it  inftantly  ftruck  me,  that  the 
favour  he  wifhed  to  aflc  of  me  the  night 
before,  was  to  fpend  the  day  as  every 
body  in  Paris  fpent  it  befides.  I  had 
fcarce  made  the  conjecture,  when  La 
Fleur,  with  infinite  humility,  but  with 
a  look  of  trult,  as  if  I  mould  not  re- 
fufe  him,  begged  I  would  grant  him 
the  day,  pourfaire  le  galant  vis-a-vis 
tie  fa  maitrejfe. 

Now  it  was  the  very  thing  I  intended 
to  do  myfelf  vis-a-vis  Madame  De 

R  *  *  *  * i  had  retained  the  remlfe 

on  purpofe  for  it,  and  it  would  not  have 
mortified  my  vanity  to  have  had  a  fer- 
vant  fo  well  drefled  as  La  Fleur  was, 
to  have  got  up  behind  it :  I  never  could 
have  worfe  fpared  him. 

But  we  muft  feel,  not  argue^  in 
thefe  embarmfTments — the  ions  and 
daughters  of  fervice  part  with  liberty, 
but  not  with  nature,  in  their  contracts  5 
they  are  fleifh  and  blood,  and  have  their 
little  vanities  and  wimes  in  the  midft  of 
the  houfe  of  bondage,  as  well  as  their 
tafk-mafters — No  doubt  they  have  fet 
their  felf-denials  at  a  price — and  their 
expectations  are  fo  unreafonable,  that 
I  would  often  difappoint  them — but 
that  their  condition  puts  it  ib  much  in 
my  power  to  do  it. 

'  Behold— Behold,  I  am  thefervantT 
— difarms  me  at  once  of  the  powers  of 
a  m  after— — 


faid  I. 


•'  Thou  (halt  go,  La  Fleur  I* 

'  And  what  miftrefs,  La  Fleur,* 

faid  I,  '  canit  thou  have  picked  up  in  fo 
'  little  a  tiniest  Paris  ?'  La  Fleur  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  breaft,  and  faid  it  was 
^petite demoifelle,  at  Monfieur  Le  Count 
deB****'s.  La  Fleur  had  a  heart  made 
for  fociety  j  and,  to  fpeak  the  truth  of 
him,  let  as  few  occafions  flip  him  as  his 
mafter — fo  that,  fomehow  or  other—- 
but how,  Heaven  knows — he  had  con- 
nected himfelf  with  the  demoifelle  upo» 
the  landing  of  the  ftair-cafe,  during  the 
time  I  was  taken  up  with  my  pafTport ; 
and  as  there  was  time  enough  for  me  to 
win  the  count  to  my  intereft,  La  Fleur 
had  contrived  to  make  it  do  to  win  the 
maI3  to  his.  The  family,  it  feems, 
was  to  be  at  Paris  that  day,  and  he  had 
made  a  party  with  her,  and  two  or  three 
more  of  the  count's  houfhold,  upon  the 
Boulevards.  , 

*  Happy  people !  that  once  a  week,  at 
<  leaft,  are  fure  to  lay  down  all  your 

*  cares  together,  and  dance  and  fing, 
'  and  fport  away  the  weights  of  grie- 

*  vance,  which  bow  down  the  fpirit  of 
«  other  nations  to  the  earth  !' 


THE    FRAGMENT. 

PARIS. 

LA  Fleur  had  left  me  fomething  to 
amufe  myfelf  with  for  the  day 
more  than  I  had  bargained  for,  or  could 
have  entered   either  into  his  head  or 
mine. 

He  had  brought  the  little  print  of  but- 
ter  upon  a  currant  leaf;  and, as  the  morn- 
ing was  warm,  he  had  begged  a  meet 
of  wafte  paper  to  put  betwixt  the  cur- 
rant leaf  and  his  hand — As  that  was 
plate  fufficient,  I  bade  him  lay  it  upon 
the  table  as  it  was,  and  as  I  refolved  to 
ftay  within  all  day,  I  ordered  him  to 
call  upon  the  traiteur,  to  befpeak  my 
dinner,  and  leave  me  to  breakfaft  by 
myfelf. 

When  I  had  finiflied  the*butter,  I 
threw  the  currant- leaf  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  was  going  to  do  the  fame  by 
the  wafte  paper — but  flopping  to  read  a 
line  firft,  and  that  drawing  me  on  to  a 
fecond  and  third — I  thought  it  better 
worth  j  fo  I  fhut  the  window,  and  draw-- 
ing a  chair  up  to  it,  I  fat  down  to  read  it. 

It 
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It  was  in  the  old  French  of  Rabe- 
lais's  time — and,  for  aught  I  know, 
might  have  been  wrote  by  him — it  was 
moreover  in  a  Gothick  letter,  and  that 
fo  faded  and  gone  oft'  by  damps  and 
length  of  time,  it  coft  me  infinite  trou- 
ble to  make  any  thing  of  it — I  threw 
it  down  j  and  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
Eugenius — then  I  took  it  up  again,  and 
embroiled  my  patience  with  it  afrefh — 
and  then,  to  cure  that,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Eliza — Still  it  kept  hold  of  me;  and 
the  difficulty  of  underitanding  it  in- 
creafed  but  the  defire. 

I  got  my  dinner  $  and  after  I  had  en- 
lightened my  mind  with  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy,  I  at  it  again — and  after  two 
or  three  hours  poring  upon  it,  with  al- 
moft  as  deep  attention  as  ever  Gruter 
or  Jacob  Spon  did  upon  a  nonfenfical 
infcription,  I  thought  I  made  fenie  of 
it ;  but  to  make  fure  of  it,  the  beft 
way,  I  imagined,  was  to  turn  it  into 
Englifh,  and  fee  how  it  would  look 
then— fo  I  went  on  leifurely  as  a  trifling 
man  does,  fometimes  writing  a  fentence 
—then  taking  a  turn  or  two — and  then 
looking  how  the  world  went,  out  of  the 
window  ;  fo  that  it  was  nine  o'clock  at 
night  before  I  had  done  it — I  then  be- 
gin and  read  it  as  follows. 


THE    FRAGMENT. 


PARIS. 

*   "T^T  O  W  as  the  notary's  wife 

wL^I    *  difputed  the  point  with 

the  notary  with  too  much  heat — "  I 

wilh,"  faid  the  notary,  (throwing 
down  the  parchment)  "  that  there 

was  another  notary  here,  only  to  fet 

down  and  atteft  all  this." 

.  "  And  what  would  you  do  then, 

Monfieur  ?"  faid  me,  rifing  haftily  up. 
—The  notary's  wife  was  a  little  fume 
of  a  woman,  and  the  notary  thought 
it  well  to  avoid  a  hurricane  by  a  mild 
reply—"  I  would  go,"  anfwered  he, 

to  bed.1'— "  You  may  go  to  the  de- 

vil  !"  anfwered  the  notary's  wife. 

*  Now,  there  happening  to  be  but  one 
bed  in  the  houfe,  the  other  two  rooms 
being  unfurnimed,  as  is  the  cultom  at 
Paris,  and  the  notary  not  caring  to 
lie  in  the  fame  bed  with  a  woman  who 
had  but  that  moment  fent  him  pell- 
mell  to  the  devil,  went  forth  with  his 
hat  and  cane,  and  fliort  cloak,  the 


night  being  very  windy,  and  walked 
out  ill  at  eafe  towards  the  Pont  NeuJ\ 

*  Of  all  the  bridges  which  ever  were 
built — the  whole  world,    who  have 
pafied  over  the  Pont  Neuft  muft  own, 
that  it  is  the  noblett — the  fined — the 
grandeft — the  lighteft — the  longelt— 
the  broadeft — that  ever  conjoined  land 
and  land  together  upon  the   face  of 
the  terraqueous  globe/ 

[By  this  it  feims  as  if  tie  author  of 
the  fragment  bad  not  been  a  frenchman.  ] 

'  The  worlt  fault  which  divines  and 
'  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  can  al- 
'  ledge  againft  it,  is — that  if  there  is  but 
'  a  capful  of  wind  in  or  about  Paris, 
'  it  is  more  blafphemouflyyizrr^JD/Vz/V 
'  there,  than  in  any  other  nputureof 
'  the  whole  city — and  with  realbn  good 
'  and  cogent,  Meffieursj  for  it  comes 
'  againft  you  without  crying,  "  Garde 
"  metxi"  and  with  fuch  unpremedi- 

*  table  puffs,  that  of  the  few  who  crofs 

*  it  with  their  hats  on,   not  one  in  fifty 

*  but  hazards  two  livres  and   a  half, 
«  which  is  it's  full  worth. 

*  The  poor  notary,  juft   as  he  was 
'  paffing  by   the    fen  try,    iuftin&ively 
'  clapped  his  cane  to  the  fide  of  it,  but 
'  in  railing  it  up,  the  point  of  his  cane 

*  catching  hold  of  the  loop  of  the  fen- 
'  tinel's  hat,  hoifted  it  over  the  fpikes  of 
f  theba'luftrade  clear  into  the  Seine. 

"  "TVj  an  ill -wind,"  laid  a  bont- 

'  man,  who  catched  it,   *f  which  blow* 
"  nobody  any  good." 

*  The  fentry,  being  a  Gafcon,    in- 
'  continently  twirled  up  his  whifkers, 
«  and  levelled  his  harcjuebuls. 

1  Harquebuflfes  in  thofe  days  went 
f  off  with  matches  ;  and  an  old  wo- 

*  man's  paper  lantern  at  the  end  of  the 

*  bridge  happening  to  be  blown  out,  (lie 

*  had  borrowed   the  fentry's  match  to 
<  light  it — it  gave  a  moment's  time  for 
'  the  Gafcon's  blood  to  run  cool,  and 

*  turn  the  accident  better  to  his  advan- 
'  tarje — u  'TV/  an  ill  ivind"   laid  he, 
«  catching  off  the  notary's   callor,  and 
'  legitimatinrr  the  capture  with  the  boat- 
«  man's  adage. 

*  The  poor  notary  crofTed  the  bridge, 

*  and  pa  fling  along  the  Rue  de  Dau- 
«  phine  into'the  Fauxbourg  of  St.  Ger- 
'  main,  lamented  himfelf  as  he  walked 
'  along  in  this  manner 

"  Lucklefs  man  that  I  am  !"  faid  the 

«  notary,  "  to  be  the  fport  of  hurri- 

"  canes  all   my  days — to  be  born   to 

"  have  tho  ftoim  of  ill  language  le- 

«  veUed 
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"  veiled  againft  me  and  my  profeflion 
"  wherever  I  go — to  be  forced  into 
"  marriage  by  the  thunder  of  the  church 
"  to  a  temped  of  a  woman — to  be 
"  driven  forth  out  of  my  houfe  by  do- 
<l  meftick  winds,  and  defpoiled  of  my 
"  caftor  by  pontifick  ones — to  be  here, 
41  bare-headed,  in  a  windy  night,  at 
"  the  mercy  of  the  ebbs  and  flows  of 
f<  accidents — where  am  I  to  lay  my 
"  head  ? — Miferable  man  !  what  wind 
"  in  the  two  and  thirty  points  of  the 
"  whole  compafs  can  blow  unto  thee, 
"  as  it  does  to  the  reft  of  thy  fellow- 
"  creatures,  good !" 

«  As  the  notary  was  paffing  on  by  a 

*  dark  paflage,  complaining  in  this  fort, 
«  a  voice  called  out  to  a  girl,  to  bid  her 
«  run  for  the  next  notary — now  the  no- 
«  tary  being  the  next,  and  availing  him- 
'  felf  of  his  lituation,   walked  up  the 

*  paflagetothedoor,  and  paflingthrough 
'  an  old  ibrt  of  a  fa  loon,  was  ufliered 

*  into  a  large  chamber,  difmantled  of 

*  every  thing  but  a  long  military  pike 

*  — a  breaft-plate — a  rufty  old  fword — 
'  and  bandoleer — hung  up  equidiftant 
«  in   four  different  places  againft  the 
«  wall. 

*  An  old  perfonage,  who  had  here- 

*  tofore  been  a  gentleman,  and  unlel's 

*  decay  of  fortune  taints  the  blood  along 
'  with   it,    was   a  gentleman    at  that 

*  time,  lay  fupporting  his   head  upon 
'  his  hand,  in  his  bed  5  a  little  table 

*  with  a   taper    burning  was  let  clofe 

*  betide    it,    and    dole   by    the    table 
'was  placed   a    chair— the  notary  fat 
e  him  down  in  it ;   and  pulling  out  his 

*  inkhorn    and   a    flieet   or  two  of  pa- 
'  per  which  he  had    in  his  pocket,   he 

*  placed  them  before  him — and  dipping 
'  his  pen   in   his  ink,  and  leaning  his 
'  breaft  over  the  table,  he  difpofedeve- 
'  ry  t'ning  to  make  the  gentleman's  laft 
'  will  and  teftament. 

u  Alas  !  Monfieur  le  Notaire,"  faid 

*  the  gentleman,   raifing  himfelf  up  a 

*  little,  "  I  have  nothing  to  bequeath, 
"  which  will  pay  the  expence  of  be- 
"  queathing,  except  the  hittory  of  my- 
"  felf,  which  I  could  not  die  in  peace 
'*  unlefs  I  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  the 
"  world  ;   the  profits  arifing  out  of  it 
<{  I  bequeath  to  you  for  the  pains  of 
"  taking  it  from  me — it   is  a  ftory  fo 
"  uncommon,   it   muft  be  read  by-  all 
"  jnankind — it  will  make  the  fortunes 
"   of  your  houfe."     The  notary  dipped 

*  his  pen   into   hig  inkhorn.—"  Al- 


"  mighty  Director  of  every  event  in  my 
"  life  !"  faid  the  old  gentleman,  look- 

*  ing  up  earneftly,  and  raifing  his  hands 
'  towards   heaven  — "    Thou,    whofe 
"  hand  has  led  me  on  through  fuch  a 
"  labyrinth  of  ftrange  pafl'jges  down 
"  into  this   fcene  of  defolation,  aflilt 
"  the  decaying  memory  of  an  old,  in- 
"  firm,  and  broken-hearted  man — di- 
({  reel  my  tongue  by  the  fpirit  of  thy 
"  eternal  truth,  that  this  ftranger  may 
"  fet  down  nought  but  what  is  written 
"  in  that  BOOK,  from  whofe  records," 
'  faid  he,  clafping  his  hands  together, 
l(  I  am  to  be  condemned  or  acquitted  P* 
— *  The  notary  held  up  the  point  of  his 

*  pen  betwix  the  taper  and  his  eye 
"  It  is  a  ftory,  Monfieur  Le  No- 
taire," faid  the  gentleman,  "  which 
will  rouze  up  every  affection  in  na- 
ture— it  will  kill  the  humane,  and 
touch    the  heart  of  cruelty  herfelf 
with  pity." 

'  The  notary  was  inflamed  with 

'  a  defire  to  begin,  and  put  his  pen  a  third 

*  time  into  his  inkhorn — and  the  old 
'  gentleman  turning  a  little  more  to- 
4  wards  the  notary,  began  to  dictate  his 
'  ftory  in  thefe  words ' 

'  And  where  is  the  reft  of  it, 

*  La  Fleur  ?*  faid  I — he  juft  then  en- 
tered the  room. 


THE    FRAGMENT, 

AND  THE  BOUQUET. 

WHEN  La  Fleur  came  up  clofe 
to  the  table,  and  was  made  to 
comprehend  what  I  wanted,  he  told  me 
there  were  only  two  other  fheets  of  it, 
which  he  had  wrapt  round  the  ftalks  ofc* 
a  bouquet  to  keep  it  together,  which  he 
had  prefented  to  the  demoifelle  upon 
the  Boulevards — '  Then  pr'ythee,  La 

*  Fleur,'  faid  I,  *  ftep  back  to  her  to 
<  the  Count  de  B  *  *  *  *'s  hotel,  and  fee 
'  ifthoii  canjl  get  //.' — '  There  is  no 

*  doubt  of  it,'  laid  La  Fleur — and  away 
he  flew. 

In  a  very  little  time  the  poor  fellow 
came  back  quite  out  of  breathr  with 
deeper  marks  of  difappointment  in  his 
looks  than  could  arife  from  the  fimple 
irreparability  of  the  fragment — Jujle 
del!  in  lefs  than  two  minutes  that  the 
poor  fellow  had  taken  his  laft  tender 
farewel  of  her — his  faithlefs  miftrefs 
had  given  his  gage  d1  amour  to  one  of 
G  the 
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the  count's  footmen— the  footman  to  a 
young  fempftrefs — and  the  fempftrefs  to 
a  fiddler,  with  my  fragment  at  the  end 
of  it — Our  misfortunes  were  involved 
together — I  gave  a  figh — and  La  Fleur 
echoed  it  back  again  to  my  ear — 

c  How  perfidious !'  cried  La 
Fleur—'  How  unlucky  !'  faid  I. 

1  I  (hould  not  have  been  morti- 
*  fied,  Monfieur,'  quoth  La  Fletir,'  if 
«  me  had  loft  it/—*  Nor  I,  La  Fleur,' 
laid  I,  «  had  I  found  it.' 

Whether  I  did  or  no  will  be  feen 
hereafter. 


THE  ACT   OF  CHARITY. 

PARIS. 

THE  man  who  either  difdains  or 
fears  to  walk  up  a  dark  entry, 
may  be  an  excellent  good  man,  and  fit 
for  a  hundred  things  j  but  he  will  not 
do  to  make  a  good  fentimental  travel- 
ler. I  count  little  of  the  many  things  I 
fee  pafs  at  broad  noon-day,  in  large  and 
open  ftreets. — Nature  is  my,  and  hates 
to  aft  before  fpeftators  j  but  in  fuch  an 
unobferved  corner  you  fometimes  fee  a  . 
fmgle  mort  fcene  of  her's,  worth  all  the 
fentiments  of  a  dozen  French  plays 
compounded  together — and  yet  they  are 
abfdutdy  fine — and  whenever  I  have  a 
more  brilliant  affair  upon  my  hands 
than  common,  as  they  fuit  a  preacher 
juft  as  well  as  a  hero,  I  generally  make 
my  fermor.s  out  of  them — and  for  the 
ttik—Cappadocia*  Pontus  and  Afia, 
Phrjgia  and  Pamphylia — is  as  good  as 
any  one  in  the  bible. 

There  is  a  long  dark  pafiage  ifluing 
out  of  ihe  opera  comique  into  a  narrow 
ftreet  j  it  is  trod  by  a  few  who  humbly 
wait  for  a  fiacre  *,  or  wifh  to  get 
off  quietly  on  foot  when  the  opera  is 
done.  At  the  end  of  it,  towards  the 
theatre,  it  is  lighted  by  a  final  1  candle, 
the  light  of  which  is  ahnolt  loft  before 
you  get  half-way  down,  but  near  the 
door — it  is  more  for  ornament  than  ufe: 
you  fee  it  as  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  leaft  mag- 
nitude j  it  burns — but  does  little  good 
to  the  world,  that  we  know  of. 

In  returning  along  this  pafiage,  I  dif- 
cerned,  as  I  approached  within  five  or 
fix  prices  of  the  door,  two  ladies  ftand- 
ing  arm  in  arm  with  their  backs  againft 


the  wall,  waiting,  as  I  imagined,  for  a 
Jiacre—zs  they  were  next  the  door,  I 
thought  they  had  a  prior  right  j  Co  edged 
myfelf  up  within  a  yard  or  little  more  of 
them,  and  quietly  took  my  ftand— I  was 
in  black,  and  fcarce  feen. 

The  lady  next  me-  was  a  tall  lean 
figure  of  a  woman,  of  about  thirty-fix; 
,  the  other  of  the  fame  fize  and  make,  of 
about  forty}  there  was  no  mark  of  wife 
or  widow  in  any  one  part  of  either  of 
them — they  feemed  to  be  two  upright 
veftal  fifters,  unfapped  by  carefles,  un- 
brokejin  upon  by  tender  falutations:  I 
could  have  wiflied  to  have  made  them 
happy — their  happinefs  was  deftined, 
that  night,  to  come  from  another 
quarter. 

A  low  voice,  with  a  good  turn  of  ex- 
preflion,  and  fweet  cadence  at  the  end 
of  it,  begged  for  a  twelve- fous  piece  be- 
twixt them,  for  the  love  of  Heaven.  I 
thought  it  fingular  that  a  beggar  mould 
fix  the  quota  of  an  alms — ami  that  the 
fum  fhould  be  twelve  times  as  much  as 
what  is  ufually  given  in  the  dark.  They 
both  feemed  aftoniihed  at  it  as  much  as 
myfelf. •— -«  Twelve  fous  !'  faid  one — 
'  A  twelve-fous  piece!'  laid  the  other — 
and  made  no  reply. 

The  poor  man  faid,  he  knew  not  how 
to  a(k  lefs  of  ladies  of  their  rank  5  and 
bowed  down  his  head  to  the  ground. 

*  Poo!'   laid    they — c  we   have   no 

*  money.' 

The  beggar  remained  filent  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  renewed  his  fuppli- 
cation. 

*  Do  not,  my  fair  young  ladies,'  faid 
he,  '  ftop  your  good  ears  againft  me!* 
— *"  Upon  my  word,  honeft  man!'  faid 
the  younger,  *  we  have  no  change.'— 
«  Then  God  blefs  you!'   faid  the  poor 
man,  *  and  multiply  thofe  joys  which 
c  you  can  give  to  others  without  change  !' 
— I  obferved  the  elder  fitter  put  her  hand 
into  her  pocket—1  I'll  fee,'  faid  (he, 

*  if  I  have  a  fous.'^'  A  fous  !  give 

*  twelve!'  faid  the  fupplicant.    *  Na- 
«  ture  has  been  bountiful  to  you,  be 
'  bountiful  to  a  poor  man.' 

*  I  would,  friend,  with  all  my  heart/ 
faid  the  younger,  '  if  I  had  it.' 

«  My  fair  charitable!'  faid  he,  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  the  elder—*  What 

*  is  it  but  your  goodnefs  and  humanity 
«  which   makes   your   bright   eyes    fo 
'  fweet  that  they  outlhinc  fche  morning 
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'  even  in  this  dark  paflage  ?  And  what 
f  was  it  which  made  the  Marquis  De 
*  Santerre  and  his  brother  fay  fo  much 
«  of  you  both  *as  they  juft  pafled  by  ?* 

The  two  ladies  feemed  muchaffecled ; 
and  impulfively  at  the  fame  time  they 
both  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets, 
and  each  took  out  a  twelve- fous  piece. 

The  contett  betwixt  them  and  the 
poor  fupplicant  was  no  more — it  was 
continued  betwixt  themfelves,  which 
of  the  two  fhould  give  the  twelve-fous 
piece  in  charity — and  to  end  the  dif- 
pute,  they  both  gave  it  together.,  and 
the  man  went  away. 


THE   RIDDLE  EXPLAINED. 

PARIS. 

I  Stepped  haftily  after  him  :  it  was 
the  very  man  whofe  fuccefs  in  aflcing 
chanty  of  the  woman  before  the  door 
of  the  hotel  had  fo  puzzled  me — and  I 
found  at  once  his  fecret,  or  at  leaft  the 
bafis  of  it — 'twas  Flattery. 

Delicious  efTence !  how  refreftiing  art 
thou  to  nature !  how  ftrongly  are  all  it's 
powers  and  all  it's  weaknefles  on  thy 
fide!  How  fweetly  doft  thou  mix  with 
the  blood,  and  help  it  through  the  moft 
difficult  and  tortuous  paflages  to  the 
heart ! 

The  poor  man,  as  he  was  not  ftrait- 
ened  for  time,  had  given  it  here  in  a 
larger  d&re:  it  is  certain  he  had  a  way 
of  bringing  it  into  lefs  form,  for  the 
many  fudden  cafes  he  had  to  do  with  in 
the  ftreets;  but  how  he  contrived  to 
correct,  fweeten,  concentre,  and  qualify 
it — I  vex  not  my  fpirit  with  the  enquiry 
—it  is  enough,  the  beggar  gained  two 
twelve-fous  pieces — and  they  can  beft 
tell  the  reft,  who  have  gained  much 
greater  matters  by  it. 


PARIS. 

WE  get  forwards  in  the  world, 
not  fo  much  by  doing  fervices, 
as  receiving  them  ;  you  take  a  wither- 
ing twig,  and  put  it  in  the  ground  5  and 
then  you  water  it  becaufe  you  have 
planted  it. 

Monfieur  Le  Count  de  B  *  *  *  *, 
merely  becaufe  he  had   done  me  one 


kindnefs  in  the  affair  of  my  piflporr> 
would  go  on  and  do  me  another,  tho 
few  days  he  was  at  Paris,  in  making 
me  known  to  a  few  people  of  rank  j 
and  they  were  to  prefent  me  to  others, 
and  fo  on. 

I  had  got  matter  of  my  fecret  juft  in 
time  to  turn  thefe  honours  tofome  little 
account  j  otherwife,  as  is  commonly  the 
cafe,  I  mould  have  dined  or  fupped  a 
fingle  time  or  two  round,  and  then  by 
tranjlaiing  French  looks  and  attitudes 
into  plain  EngH/h,  I  mould  prefently 
have  feen,  that  1  had  gold  out  of  the 
convert*  of  fome  more  entertaining 

fueft  ;  and  in  courfe  mould  have  re- 
gned  all  my  places  one  after  another, 
merely  upon  the  principle  that  I  could 
not  keep  them.— As  it  was,  things  did 
not  go  much  amifs. 

I  had  the  honour  of  being  intro- 
duced to  the  old  Marquis  de  B**  **: 
in  days  of  yore  he  had  fignalized  him- 
felf  by  fome  fmall  feats  of  chivalry  in 
the  cour  d" 'amour,  and  had  dreffed  him- 
felf  out  to  the  idea  of  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments ever  fmce — The  Marquis  de 
B  *  *  *  *  wiftied  to  have  it  thought  the 
affair  was  fomewhere  elfe  than  in  his 
brain  —  He  could  like  to  take  a  trip  to 
England — and  afk^d  much  of  the  En- 
glim  ladies.  '  Stay  where  you  are,  I 
*  befeech  you,  Monfieur  le  Marquis,' 
faid  I :— <  Les  Meffieurs  Anglois  can 
'  fcarce  get  a  kind  look  from  them  as 
'  it  is.'  The  marquis  invited  me  to 
fupper. 

Monfieur  p****y  the  farmer-ge- 
neral, was  juft  as  inquifitive  about  our 
taxes. — They  were  very  confiderable, 
he  heard — '  If  we  knew  but  how  to 
', collect  them,'  faid  I — making  him  3 
low  bow. 

I  could  never  have  been  invited  to 
Monfieur  P  ****'$  concerts  upon  any 
other  terms. 

I  had  beenmifreprefented  to  Mada:ne 
de  Q^  *  *  as  an  efprit  —  Madame  de 
Q^**  wasan^r;/  herfelf:  (he  burnt 
with  impatience  to  fee  me,  and  hear  me 
talk.  I  had  not  taken  my  feat,  before 
I  faw  fhe  did  not  care  a  fous  whether  I 
had  any  wit  or  no — I  was  let  in,  to  be 
convinced  fhe  had. —  I  call  Heaven  to 
witnefs,  I  never  once  opened  the  door  of 
my  lips. 

Madame  de  V  *  *  *  vowed  to  every 
creature  (he  met — She  had  never  had  a 


*  Plate,  napkin,  knife,  fork,  and  fpoon. 
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more  improving  converfation   with    a 
man  in  her  life. 

Thereare  three  epochas  in  the  empire 
of  a  French  woman — She  is  coquette — 
then  deilt — then  devote:  the  empire 
during  thefe  is  never  loft  —  fhe  only 
changes  her  fubjefts — when  thirty-five 
years  and  more  have  unpeopled  her  Jo- 
minions  of  the  Haves  of  love,  /he  re- 
peoples  it  with  (laves  of  infidelity — 
and  then  with  the  fUves  of  the  church. 
Madame  de  V***  was  vibrating 
betwixt  the  firft  of  thefe  epochas :  the 
colour  of  therofe  was  fading  fait  away 
—  fhe  ought  to  have  been  a  del  ft  five 
years  before  the  time  I  had  the  honour 
to  pay  my  firft  vifit. 

She  placed  me  upon  the  fame  fopha 
with  her,  for  the  fake  of  difputing  the 
point  of  religion  moreclofely — 'In  fhort, 
Madame  de  V***  told  me  fhe  believed 
nothing. 

I  told  Madame^de  V**  *  it  might 
be  her  principle;  but  I  was  lure  it 
could  not  be  her  intereft  to  level  the 
out-works,  without  which  I  could  not 
conceive  how  fuch  a  citadel  as  her's 
could  be  defended — that  there  was  not 
a  more  dangerous  thing  in  the  world 
than  for  a  beauty  to  be  a  deiit — that  it 
was  a  debt  I  owed  my  creed,  not  to 
conceal  it  from  her — that  I  ha-i  not  been 
five  minutes  fat  upon  the  fopha  befide 
her,  but  I  had  began  to  form  defigns — 
and  what  is  it,  but  the  feritiments  of 
religion,  and  the  periinfion  they  had 
excited  in  her  brealt,  which  could  have 
checked  them  as  they  role  up  ? 

'  We  are  not  adamant,'  faid  I,  tak- 
ing hold  of  her  hand;  '  and  there  is 
'  need  of  all  restraints,  till  age  in  her 
'  own  time  fteals  in  and  lays  them  on 

«  us but,   my  dear  lady,'   faid   I, 

kifllng  her  hand  —  '  it   is   too  —  too 
'  foon — ' 

I  declare,  I  had  the  credit  all  over 
Paris  of  unperverting  Madame  de 
V***.  —  She  affirmed  to  Moi.fk-ur 
D  *  *  *  and  the  Abbe  M  *  *  *,  that  in 
one  half  hour  I  had  faid  more  foi  i  - 
vealed  religion,  than  all  their  Encyclo- 
paedia had  faid  again'!  it — I  W.TS  lilted 
direftly  into  Madam^  de  V  *  *  *  's  co- 
terie— .md  fhe  pu'  ^ft  the  epochii  of 
deifm  for  two  years. 

I  remember  it  waj  in  this  coterie,  in 
the  middle  of  a  difcourfe,  in  which  I 
was  (hewing  the  neceflity  of  a  firji  caufet 
that  the  young  Count  de  Faineant  took 
me  by  the  hand  to  the  faiiheil  corner  of 


the  room,  to  tell  me  my  fotitaire  was 
pinned  too  ftrait  about  my  neck — «  It 
'  fhould  be  plus  badin<int,"  laid  the 
count,  looking  down  upon  his  own — 
'  bur  a  word,  Montieur  Yoiick,  to  the 

*  *wife — ' 

*  AndyVcw  the  wife,  Monfieur 

'  Le  Count,'  replied  I,  making  him  a 
bow — '  is  enough.'' 

The  Count  de  Faineant  embraced 
me  with  more  ardour  than  ever  1  was 
embraced  by  moitil  man. 

For  three  weeks  together,  I  was  of 
evtrv  man's  opinion  I  met. — '  Pardi! 

*  ce  Monfieur  Torick  a  nut  ant  d'cfprit 
'  que  nous  attires.'—-'  Uraifonne  ounj 
faid  another. — '  CY/7  un  box  enfant  /' 

faid    a  third. And  at  this  price  I 

could  have  eaten  ami   diank,  and  been 
merry,  all  the  days  of  nu  life,  at  Paris; 
bot  it  was  a  difhoneft  reckoning — I  grew 
afliamed  of  it — It  was  the  gain  of  a 
flave  —  every  feiuiment  of  honour  re- 
volted againft  it — the  higher  I  got,  the 
more  was  I  forced  upon  my  beggarly 

fyftem — the  better  the  coterie — the  more 
children  of  Art — I  languished  for  thole 
of  Nature:  and  one  night,  after  a  moft 
vile  prou'ilution  of  myfelf  to  half  a 
dozen  different  people,  I  grew  fick— 
went  to  bed — ordered  La  Fieur  to  get 
me  horfes  in  the  morning  to  let  out  for 
Italy. 


MARIA. 

MOU  LI  N  ES. 

I  Never  felt  what  the  dillrefs  of  plenty 
was  in  any  one  (nape  till  now — to 
travel  it  through  the  liourbonnois,  the 
fweeteft  part  of  France — in  the  hoy-day 
ot  the  vintage,  when  Nature  is  pour- 
ing her  abundance  into  cvny  one's  lap, 
and  every  eye  is  lit  A  iy — a  jo.-ruey 
through  each  ilep  of  winch  Mutick 
beats  time  to  Labour*  and  all  her  chil- 
dren are  rejoicing  as  th-  y  carry  in  their 
cln,.ci-  —  ta  ;<!.>  .In, -ugh  this  with  my 
affeAioni  flying  out,  and  kinciling  at 
every  L;I\>IIJ;«.  In-fore  me, — and  cv<  • 
of  rhem  was  pregnant  with  adventures. 

Jult   iic;iven  ! — it  would   fill  up 

twenty  volumes — uul,  ahs!  I  have  but 
a  i'r-w  linn!!  p.i-es  Ictt  of  this  to 'croud  it 
into — aiv  half  of  thtA:  mull  be  taken 
tip  with  the  poor  Maria  my  friend  Mr. 
•  met  with  rear  M>  u  > 

The  ftory  tit;  had  told  ot   that  dif- 
ordercei 
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ordered  maid  affefted  me  not  a  little 
in  the  reading}  but  when  I  got  with- 
in the  neighbourhood  where  fhe  lived, 
it  returned  fo  ftrong  into  my  mind, 
that  I  could  not  refift  an  impulfc  which 
prompted  me  to  go  half  a  league  out  of 
the  road,  to  the  village  where  her  pa- 
rents dwelt,  to  enquire  after  her. 

It  is  going,  I  own,  like  the  Knight 
of  the  Woeful  Countenance,  in  queft 

of    melancholy    adventures but  I 

know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  am  never  fo 
perfectly  confcious  of  the  exiftence  of 
a  foul  within  me,  as  when  I  am  en- 
tangled in  them. 

The  old  mother  came  to  the  door; 
her  looks  told  me  the  ftory  before  fhe 
opened  her  mouth — She  had  loft  her 
hulband;  he  had  died,  fhe  faid,  of 
anguifh.  for  the  lofs  of  Maria's  fenfes, 

about  a  month    before. -She    had 

feared  at  firft,  fhe  added,  that  it  would 
have  plundered  her  poor  girl  of  what 

little   underitanding  was  left bur, 

on  the   contrary,   it  had   brought  her 

more  to  herfelf ftill  fhe  could  not 

reft — her  poor  daughter,  fhe  faid,  crying, 
was  wandering  fomewhere  about  the 
road. 

'  Why  does  my  pulfe  beat  lan- 
guid as  I  write  this  ?  and  what  made 
La  Fleur,  whofe  heart  feemed  only  to 
be  tuned  to  joy,  to  pafs  the  back  of  his 
hand  twice  acrofs  his  eyes,  as  the  wo- 
man flood  and  told  it?'    I  beckoned 
to  the  poftillion  to  turn  back  into  the 
road. 

When  we  had  got  within  half  a 
league  of  Moulines,  at  a  little  opening 
in  the  road  leading  to  a  thicket,  I  dii- 
covered  poor  Maria  fitting  under  a  pop- 
lar——fhe  was  fitting  with  her  elbow 
in  her  Jap,  and  her  head  leaning  on  one 
fide  within  her  hand — a  fmall  brook  ran 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

I  bid  the  poftillion  go  on  with  the 
chaife  to  Moulines — and  La  Fleur  to 
befpeak  my  fupper — and  that  I  would 
walk  after  him. 

She  was  drefTed  in  white,  and  much 
as  my  friend  defcribed  her,  except  that 
her  hair  hung  loofe,  which  before  was 

twifted  within  a  filk  net. She  had, 

luperadded  likewife  to  her  jacket,  a 
pale-green  ribband,  which  fell  acrofs 
her  fhoulder  to  the  waift ;  at  the  end  of 

which  hung  her  pipe. Her  goat  had 

been  as  faithlefs  as  her  lover;  and  fhe 
had  got  a  little  dog  in  lieu  of  him, 


which  fhe  had  kept  tied  by  a  firing  to 
her  girdle;  as  I  looked  at  her  dog,  fhe 
drew  him  towards  her  with  the  ftring. 
— *  Thou  malt 'not  leave  me,  Sylvio,* 
faid  fhe.  I  looked  in  Maria's  eyes, 
and  faw  fhe  was  thinking  more  of  her 
father  than  of  her  lover  or  her  little  goat  j 
for,  as  fhe  uttered  them,  the  tears  trickled 
down  her  cheeks. 

I  fat  down  clofe  by  her;  and  Maria  let 
me  wipe  them  away  as  they  fell,  with  my 
handkerchief.— —I  then  fteeped  it  in 
my  own — and  then  in  her's— and  then 
in  mine — and  then  I  wiped  her's  again 
——and  as  I  did  it,  I  felt  fuch  unde- 
fcribable  emotions  within  me,  as  I  am 
fine  could  not  be  accounted  for  from 
any  combinations  of  matter  and  mo- 
tion. 

.1  am  pofitlve  I  have  a  foul ;  nor  can 
all  the  books  with  which  materialifts 
have  peftered  the  worldj  ever  convince 
me  to  the  contrary. 

MARIA. 

WHEN  Maria  had  come  a  little 
to  herfelf,  I  afked  her  if  (he 
remembered  a  pale  thin  perfon  of  a 
man,  who  had  fat  down  betwixt  her 
and  her  goat  about  two  years  before  ? 
She  faid,  fhe  was  unfettled  much  at 
that  time,  but  remembered  it  upon 
two  accounts— that,  ill  as  fhe  was,  fne 
faw  the  perfon  pitied  her ;  and  next, 
that  her  goat  had  ttolen  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  fhe  had  beat  him  for  the 
theft — fhe  had  warned  it,  fhe  faid,  in 
the  brook,  and  kept  it  ever  fince  in  her 
pocket  to  reftore  it  to  him  in  cafe  fhe 
fhould  ever  fee  him  again— which,  fhe 
added,  he  had  half  promifed  her.  As 
fhe  told  me  this,  fhe  took  the  ha.ndker- 
chief  out  of  her  pocket  to  let  me  fee  it  5 
fhe  had  folded  it  up  neatly  in  a  couple 
of  vine- leaves,  tied  round  with  a  tendril 
— on  opening  it,  I  faw  an  S.  marked  in 
one  of  the  corners. 

She  had  fince  that,  fhe  told  me, 
Grayed  as  far  as  Rome,  and  walked 
round  St.  Peter's  once — and  returned 
back  that  fhe  found  her  way  alone 
acrofs  the  Appenines— had  travelled 
over  all  Lombardy  without  money— 
and  through  the  flinty  roads  of  Savoy 

without  fhoes How  fhe  had  borne 

it,  and  how  fhe  had  got  fupported,  fhe 

could   not  tell «  But  God  tempers 

«  the 
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the  wind,   faid  Maria,  « to  the  fliorn 
lamb.' 

'  Shorn,  indeed  !  and  to  the  quick  !' 
aid  I :  '  and  waft  thou  in  my  own 
land,  where  I  have  a  cottage,  I  would 
take  thee  to  it,  and  flicker  thee:  thou 
fhouldft  eat  of,  my  own  bread,  and 
drink  of  my  own  cup — I  would  be 
kind  to  thy  Sylvio — In  all  thy  weak- 
neffes  and  wanderings  I  would  feek 
after  thee,  and  bring  thee  back — when 
the  fun  went  down,  I  would  fay  my 
prayers;  and  when  I  had  done,  thou 
fhouldft  play  thy  evening  fong  upon 
thy  pipe— nor  would  the  incenfe  of 
my  i'acrifice  be  worfe  accepted,  for 
entering  heaven  along  with  that  of  a 
broken  heart.' 

Nature  melted  within  me  as  I  uttered 
this ;  and  Maria  obferving,  as  I  took 
out  my  handkerchief,  that  it  was  fteeped 
too  much  already  to  be  of  ufe,  would 
needs  go  wa(h  it  in  the  ftream. — *  And 
*  where  will  you  dry  it,  Maria?'  faid  I. 
•—- *  I  will  dry  it  in  my  bofom,'  faid  flie  j 
«  it  will  do  me  good.' 

«  And  is  your  heart  ftill  fo  warm, 
<  Maria  ?'  faid  I. 

I  touched  upon  the  ftring  on  which 
hung  all  her  forrows—- (he  looked  with 
wiftful  diforder  for  fome  time  in  my 
face  j  and  then,  without  faying  any 
thing,  took  her  pipe,  and  played  her 

fervice  to  the  Virgin The  ftiing  I 

had  touched  ceafed  to  vibrate in  a 

moment  or  two  Maria  returned  to  her- 
felf — let  her  pipe  fall — and  rofe  up, 

«  And  where  are  you  going,  Maria?' 
faid  I.  She  faid,  *  To  Moulines.'— 
'  Let  us  go,'  faid  I,  '  together.'— 
Maria  put  her  arm  within  mine,  and 
lengthening  the  ftring,  to  let  the  dog 
follow— in  that  order  we  entered  Mou- 
lines. 


MARIA. 


MOULINES. 

THOUGH  I  hate  falutations  and 
greetings  in  the  market-place,  yet 
when  we  got  into  the  middle  of  this, 
I  (topped  to  take  my  lait  look  and  laft 
farewel  of  Maria. 

Maria,  though  not  tall,  was  never- 
thelefs  of  the  firft  order  of  fine  forms — 
affliction  had  touched  her  looks  with 
fomething  that  was  fcaice  earthly— ftill 


fhe  was  feminine and  fo  much  wat 

there  about  her  of  all  that  the  heart 
wifhes,  or  the  eye  looks  for  in  woman, 
that  could  the  traces  be  ever  worn  out 
of  her  brain,  and  thofe  of  Eliza's  out 
of  mine,  me  fliould  not  only  eat  of  my 
bread,  and  drink  of  my  oivn  cup,  but 
Maria  mould  lie  in  my  bofom,  and  be 
unto  me  as  a  daughter. 

*  Adieu!  poor  lucklefs  maiden!— 
Imbibe  the  oil  and  wine  which  the 
companion  of  a  ftranger,  as  he  jour- 
neyeth  on  his  way,  now  pours  into 
thy  wounds — theBeing  who  has  twice 
bi  uifed  thee  can  only  bind  thtm  up  for 
ever.' 


THE   BOURBONNOIS. 


was  nothing  from  which 
JL  I  had  painted  out  for  myfelf  fo 
joyous  a  riot  of  the  affections,  as  in  this 
journev  in  the  vintage,  through  this 
part  of  France  j  but  prefling  through 
this  gate  of  forrow  to  it,  my  fufferings 
have  totally  unfitted  me  :  in  every 
fcene  of  feftivity  I  faw  Maria  in  the 
back-ground  of  the  piece,  fitting  pen- 
five  under  her  poplar;  and  I  had  got 
almoft  to  Lyons  before  I  was  able  to 
caft  a  made  acrofs  her. 

—Dear  Senfibility!  fource  inex- 
haufted  of  all  that  is  precious  in  our 
joys,  or  coftly  in  our  forrows!  thou 
chained  thy  martyr  down  upon  his  bed 
of  ftraw  —  and  it  is  thou  who  lifts  him 
up  to  HEAVEN—  —  Eternal  fountain  of 
our  feelings!  it  is  here  I  trace  thee  — 
and  this  is  thy  *  divinity  which  ftirs 
(  within  me*-  —  'not  that,  in  fome  fad 
and  (ickening  moments,  tmyfouljhrinks 
<  back  upon  kerfelf,  and  fiartles  at  de- 
«  Jlruflion'S  —  mere  pomp  of  words!— 
but  that  I  feel  fome  generous  joys  and 
generous  cares  beyond  myfelf,  all  comes 
from  thee,  great—  great  SENSORIUM 
cf  the  world!  which  vibrates,  if  a  hair 
of  ourheruls  but  falls  upon  the  ground 
in  the  renioteft  defart  of  thy  creation.  —  ? 
Touched  with  thee,  Eugenius  draws 
my  curtain  when  I  languifh—  hears  my 
tale  of  fymptoms,  and  blames  the  wea- 
ther for  the  diforder  of  his  nerves. 
Thou  giveft  a  portion  of  it  fometimes 
to  the  rougheft  peafant  who  traverfes 
the  bleakeft  mountains  —  he  finds  the 
lacerated  lamb  of  another's  flock  - 
This  moment  I  beheld  him  leaning 

with, 
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with  his  head  againft  his  crook,  with 
piteous  inclination  looking  down  upon 
it ! — <  Oh  !  had  I  come  one  moment 
'  fooner !' — It  bleeds  to  death— —His 
gentle  heart  bleeds  with  it 

'  Peace  to  thee,  generous  fwain  !— 
*  I  fee  thou  walked  off  with  anguifti— 

'  but  thy  joys  (hall  balance  it for 

'  happy  is  thy  cottage— and  happy  is 
«  the  ibarer  of  it— ^and  happy  are  the 
'  Jambs  which  fport  about  thee!' 


THE  SUPPER. 

A  Shoe  coming  loofe  from  the  fore- foot 
of  the  thjll-horfe,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  afcent  of  mountTaurira,  the 
poftillion  difmounted,  twitted  the  fhoe 
off,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket;  as  the  afcent 
was  of  five  or  fix  miles,  and  that  horfe 
our  main  dependance,  I  made  a  point 
of  having  the  flioe  fattened  on  again, 
as  well  as  we  could  j  but  the  poftillion 
had  thrown  away  the  nails,  and  the 
hammer  in  the  chaife-box  being  of  no 
great  ufe  without  them,  I  fubmitted  to 
go  on. 

He  had  not  mounted  half  a  mile 
higher,  when  coming  to  a  flinty  piece 
•f  road,  the  poor  devil  loft  a  fecond 
flioe,  and  from  off  his  other  fore-foot. 
J  then  got  out  of  the  chaife  in  good 
earneft;  and  feeing  a  houfe  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left-hand,  with 
a  great  deal  to  do  I  prevailed  upon  the 
poftillion  to  turn  up  to  it.  The  look 
of  the  houfe,  and  of  every  thing  about 
it,  as  we  drew  nearer,  foon  reconciled 
me  to  the  difafter. — It  was  a  little  farm- 
houfe,  furrounded  with  about  twenty 
acres  of  vineyard,  about  as  much  corn 
— and  dole  to  the  houfe,  on  one  fide, 
was  a  potagerie  of  an  acre  and  a  half, 
full  of  every  thing  which  could  make 
plenty  in  a  French  peafant's  houfe — and 
on  the  other  fide  was  a  little  wood, 
which  furnimed  wherewithal  to  drefs 
it.  It  was  about  eight  in  the  evening 
when  I  got  to  the  houfe — fo  I  left  the 
poftillion  to  manage  his  point  as  he 
could — and  for  mine,  I  walked  directly 
into  the  houfe. 

The  family  confifted  of  an  old  grey- 
headed man  and  his  wife,  with  five  or 
fix  fons  and  fons-in-law,  and  their  feve- 
ral  wives,  and  a  joyous  genealogy  out 
of  them. 

They  were  all  fitting  down  together 
to  their  lentil -foupj  a  large  wheaten 


loaf  was  in  the  middle  of  the  table; 
and  a  flaggon  of  wine  at  each  end  of  it, 
promifed  joy  through  the  ftages  of  the 
repaft— it  was  a  feaft  of  love. 

The  old  man  rofe  up  to  meet  me, 
and  with  a  refpectful  cordiality  would 
have  me  fit  down  at  the  table;  my  heart 
was  fet  down  the  moment  I  entered  the 
room — fo  I  fat  down  at  once  like  a  fon 
of  the  family ;  and  to  inveft  myfelf  in 
the  character  as  fpeedily  as  I  could,  I 
inftantly  borrowed  the  old  man's  knife, 
and  taking  up  the  loaf,  cut  myfelf  a 
hearty  luncheon;  and  as  I  did  it,  I 
faw  a  teftimony  in  every  eye,  not  only 
of  an  honeft  welcome,  but  of  a  wel- 
come mixed  with  thanks  that  I  had  not 
feemed  to  doubt  it. 

Was  it  this  —  or  tell  me,  Nature, 
whatelfe  it  was,  that  made  this  morfel 
fo  fweer — and  to  what  magick  I  owe  it, 
that  the  draught  I  took  of  their  flag- 
gon was  fo  delicious  with  it,  that  they 
remain  upon  my  palate  to  this  hour? 

If  the  fupper  was  to  my  tafte — the 
grace  which  followed  it  was  much 
morefo. 


THE  GRACE. 

WHEN  fupper  was  over,  the  old 
man  gave  a  knock  upon  the 
table  with  the  haft  of  his  knife,  to  bid 
them  prepare  for  the  dance:  the  mo- 
ment the  fignal  was  given,  the  women 
and  girls  ran  all  together  into  a  back, 
apartment  to  tie  up  their  hair—and  the 
young  men  to  the  door  to  wafli  their 
faces,  and  change  their  fabotsj  and  in 
three  minutes  every  ibul  was  ready,  up-  - 
on  a  little  efplanade  before  the  houfe,  to 
begin  —  The  old  man  and  his  wife 
came  out  laft,  and  placing  me  betwixt 
them,  fat  down  upon  a  fopha  of  turf 
by  the  door. 

The  old  man  had  fome  fifty  years 
ago  been  no  mean  performer  upon  the 
<vielle — and,  at  the  age  he  was  then  of, 
touched  it  well  enough  for  the  purpofe. 
His  wife  fung  now-and-then  a  little  to 
the  tune — then  intermitted — and  joined 
her  old  man  again,  as  their  children  and 
grand -children  danced  before  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  fe- 
cond dance,  when,  for  fome  paufes  in 
the  movement  wherein  they  all  feemed 
to  look  up,  I  fancied  I  could  diftinguifh 
an  elevation  of  fpirit  different  from 
that  which  is  the  cauie  or  the  effect  of 

fimple 
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fimple  jollity.— In  a  word,  I  thought 
I  beheld  Religion  mixing  in  the  dance  j 
—but  as  I  had  never  feen  her  ib  en- 
gaged, I  fliould  have  looked  upon  it 
now  as  one  of  the  illufions  of  an  ima- 
gination which  is  eternally  mifleading 
me,  had  not  the  old  man,  as  foon  as 
the  dance  ended,  faid — that  this  was 
their  conftant  way;  and  that  all  his  life 
long  he  had  made  it  a  rule,  after  fupper 
was  over,  to  call  out  his  family  to 
dance  and  rejoice;  believing,  he  faid, 
that  a  cbearful  and  contented  mind  was 
the  beft  fort  of  thanks  to  Heaven  that 
an  illiteratepeafant  could  pay' 

— — '  Or   a  learned  prelate  either,' 
faid  I. 


THE  CASE  OF  DELICACY. 

WHEN  you  have  gained  the  top 
of  mount  Taurira,  you  run 
prefently  down  to  Lyons — adieu,  then, 
to  all  rapid  movements  !  'Tis  a  journey 
of  caution  ;  and  it  fares  better  with  fen- 
timents,  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  with  them; 
fo  I  contracted  with  a  <voiturin  to  take 
his -time  with  a  couple  of  mules,  and 
convey  me  in  my  own  chaife  fafe  to 
Turin  through  Savoy. 

'  Poor,    patient,  quiet,   honeft  peo- 
ple!  fear  not:  your  poverty,  the  trea- 
fury  of  your  fimple  virtues,  will  not 
be  envied  you  by  the  world,  nor  will 
your  vallies  be  invaded  by  it. — Na- 
ture! in  the  midft  of  thy  diforders, 
thou  art  ftill  friendly  to  the  fcantinefs 
thou  haft  created — with  all  thy  great 
works  about  thee,  little  haft  thou  left 
to  give,  either  to  the  fcylhe  or  to  the 
fickle — but  to  that  little  thou  granteit 
fafety  and  protection  j  and  fweet  arc 
the  dwellings  which  ftand  fo  fheltered. 
'  Let  the  way-worn  traveller  vent  his 
complaints   upon   the   fudden   turns 
and    dangers   of    your   roads — your 
rocks — your  precipices — the  difficul- 
culties   of    getting  up — the  horrors 
of  getting  down— mountains  imprac- 
ticable—  and   cataracts,    which   roll 
down  great  ftones  from  their  fummits, 
and  block  up  his  road.'— —The  pea  - 
fants  had  been  all  day  at  work  in  re- 
moving a  fragment  of  this  kind  be- 
tween St.  Michael  and  Madane  j  and 
by  the  time  my  rjoiturin  got  to  the  place, 
it  wanted  full  two  hours  of  compleating 
before  a   paflage   could    any   how   be 
gained  :  there  was  nothing  but  to  wait 


with  patience — 'twas  a  wet  and  tem- 
peltuous  night  :  fo  that  by  the  delay, 
and  that  together,  the  <voiturin  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  keep  up  five  miles 
fhort  of  his  ftage,  at  a  little  decent  kind 
of  an  inn  by  the  road  fule. 

I  forthwith  took  poflefiion  of  my 
bed-chamber—got  a  good  fire — ordered 
lupper;  and  was  thanking  Heaven  it 
was  no  worfe — when  a  voiture  arrived 
with  a  lady  in  it  and  her  fervant-maid. 

As  there  was  no  other  bed-chamber 
in  the  houfe,  the  hoftefs,  without  much 
nicety,  led  them intomine— tellingthem, 
as  me  ufhered  them  in,  that  there  was 
nobody  in  it  but  an  Englifti  gentleman 
— that  there  were  two  good  beds  in 
it,  and  a  clofet  within  the  room  which 
held  another. — The  accent  in  which  flie 
fpoke  of  this  third  bed  did  not  fay  much 
for  it — however,  fiie  laid  there  were 
three  beds,  and  but  three  people — and 
me  durft  fay,  the  gentleman  would  do 
any  thing  to  accommoda;e  matters. — I 
left  not  the  lady  a  moment  to  make  a 
conjecture  about  it — (b  inftantly  made 
a  declaration  I  would  do  any  thing  in  my 
power. 

As  this  did  not  amount  to  an  abfo- 
lute  fin-render  of  my  bed -chamber,  I 
ftill  felt  myielf  fo  much  the  proprietor, 
as  to  have  a  right  to  do  the  honours  of 
it — fo  I  defined  the  lady  to  fit  down — 
prefled  her  into  the  warmeft  feat — called 
,for  more  wood — defired  the  hoftefs  to 
enlarge  the  plan  of  the  fupper,  and  to 
favour  us  with  the  very  belt  wine. 

The  lady  had  fcarce  warmed  herfelf 
five  minutes  at  the  fire,  before  me  began 
to  turn  her  head  back,  and  give  a  look 
at  the  beds;  and  the  oftener  me  caft  her 
eyes  that  way,  the  more  they  returned 
perplexed— I  felt  for  her — and  for  my- 
ielf; for  in  a  few  minutes,  what  by  her 
looks,  and  the  cafe  itfelf,  I  found  my- 
felf  as  much  embarrafled  as  it  was  pof- 
fible  the  lady  could  be  herlclf. 

That  the  beds  we  were  to  lie  in  were 
in  one  and  the  fame  room,  was  enough 
fimply  by  itfelf  to  have  excited  all  this 
—but  the  pofition  of  them,  for  they 
Hood  parallel,  and  fo  very  clofe  to  each 
other,  as  only  to  allow  fpace  for  a  fmall 
wicker  chair  betwixt  them,  rendered  the 
affair  ftiil  more  oppreflive  to  us — they 
were  fixed  up  moreover  near  the  fire, 
and  the  projection  of  the  chimney  on  one 
fide,  and  a  large  beam  which  croffed 
the  room  on  the  other,  formed  a  kind 
of  rectfs  for  them  that  was  no  way  fa- 
vourable 
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vourable  to  the  nicety  of  our  fenfations 
< — if  any  'hing  could  have  added  to  it, 
it  was  that  the  two  beds  were  both  of 
ihem  fo  very  Imall,  as  to  cut  us  off 
from  every  idea  of  the  lady  and  the 
maid  lying  together  j  which  in  either  of 
them,  could  it  have  been  feafible,  my 
lying  befide  them,  though  a  thing  not 
to  be  wifhed,  yet  there  was  nothing  in 
it  fo  terrible  which  the  imagination 
might  not  have  parted  over  without  tor- 
ment. 

As  for  the  litle  room  within,  it  of- 
fered little  or  no  confolation  to  us ;  it 
was  a  damp  cold  clofet,  with  a  half- 
difmantled  window-fhutter,  and  with  a 
window  which  had  neither  glafs  or  oil* 
paper  in  it  to  keep  out  the  tempeft  of 
the  night*  I  did  not  endeavour  to  ftifle 
my  cough  when  the  lady  gave  a  peep 
into  itj  fo  it  reduced  the  cafe  in  courfe 
to  this  alternative — that  the  lady  mould 
facrifice  her  health  to  her  feelings,  and 
take  up  with  the  clofet  herielf,  and 
abandon  the  bed  next  mine  to  her  maid 
'—or  that  the  girl  mould  take  the  clo- 
fet, &c.  &c. 

The  lady  was  a  Piedmontefe  of  about 
thirty,  with  a  glow  of  health  in  her 
cheeks. — The  maid  was  a  Lyonoife  of 
twenty,  and  as  brifk  and  lively  a  French 
girl  as  ever  moved. — There  were  dif- 
ficulties every  way— and  the  obftacle  of 
the  ftone  in  the  road,  which  brought  us 
into  the  diftrefs,  great  as  it  appeared 
whilft  the  peafants  were  removing  it, 
was  but  a  pebble  to  what  lay  in  our 
\vays  now — I  have  only  to  add,  that  it 
did  not  leffen  the  weight  which  hung 
Upon  our  fpirits,  that  we  were  both  too 
delicate  to  communicate  what  we  felt  to 
each  other  upon  the  occafion. 

We  fat  down  to  fupper  }  and  had  we 
hot  had  more  generous  wine  to  it  than 
a  little  inn  in  Savoy  could  have  fur- 
nimed,  our  tongues  had  been  tied  up, 
till  neceih'ty  herfelf  had  let  them  at  li- 
berty— hut  the  lady  having  a  few  bot- 
tles of  Burgundy  in  her  voiture,  lent 
down  her  fiUe  de  ckambre  for  a  couple 
t>f  them  j  (o  that  by  the  time  fupper  was 
over,  and  we  were  left  alone,  we  felt 
ourielvesinfpiredwitha  ftrengthof  mind 
fufficient  to  talk,  at  leaft,  without  referve 
upon  ourfituation.  We  turned  it  every 
way,  and  debated  andconfidered  it  in  all 
kind  of  lights  in  the  courfe  of  a  two 
hours  negeciatioh  $  at  the  end  of  which 


the  articles  were  fettled  finally  betwixt 
iis,  and  ftipulated  for,  in  form  and 
manner  of  a  treaty  of  peace — and  I 
believe  with  as  much  religion  and  good 
faith  on  both  fides,  as  in  any  treaty 
which  has  yet  had  the  honour  of  being 
handed  down  to  pofterity. 

They  were  as  follow : 

i ft.  As  the  right  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber is  in  Monfieur — and  he  thinking 
the  bed  next  to  the  fire  to  be  the  warm- 
eft,  he  infifts  upon  the  concemon  on 
the  lady's  iide  of  taking  up  with  it. 

Granted,  on  the  part  of  Madame: 
with  a  provilb,  That  as  the  curtains 
of  that  bed  are  of  a  flimfey  tranfparent 
cotton,  and  appear  likewife  too  icanty 
to  draw  clofe,  that  the  file  de  chambre 
(hall  faften  up  the  opening,  either  by 
corking-pins,  or  needle  and  thread,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  fliall  be  deemed  a  fuf- 
ficient barrier  on  the  iide  of  Monfieur. 

adly.  It  is  required  on  the  part  of  Ma- 
dame, that  Monlieur  fliall  lie  the  whole 
night  through  in  his  robe  de  chambre. 

Rejected  :  Inafmuch  as  Monfieur  is 
not  worth  a  robe  de  chambre ;  he 
having  nothing  in  his  portmanteau  but 
fix  fhirts  and  a  black  filk  pair  of 
breeches. 

The  mentioning  the  filk  pair  of 
breeches  made  an  entire  change  of  the 
article— for  the  breeches  were  accepted 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  robe  de  chamr 
brej  and  fo  it  was  ftipulated  and  agreedl 
upon,  that  I  mould  lie  in  my  black 
filk  breeches  all  night. 

3td!y.  It  was  infiited  upon,  and  fti- 
pulated for  by  the  lady,  that  after 
Monfieur  was  got  to  bed,  and  the 
candle  and  fire  extinguifhed,  that  Mon- 
fieur (hould  not  fpeak  one  fingle  word 
the  whole  night. 

Granted  :  Provided  Monfieur's  fay- 
ing his  prayers  might  not  be  deemed  an 
infraction  of  the  treaty. 

There  was  but  one  point  forgot  in 
this  treaty,  and  that  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  lady  and  myftlf  mould  be 
obliged  to  undrefs  and  get  to  bed — • 
there  was  one  way  of  doing  it,  and 
that  I  leave  to  the  reader  to  devile  ;  pro- 
tefting  as  I  do,  that  if  it  is  not  the  moft 
delicate  in  nature,  tis  the  fault  of  his 
own  imagination— againft  which  this  is 
not  my  firft  complaint. 

Now  when  we  were  got  to  bed,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  novelty  of  the  fituation, 
H  er 
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or  what  it  wns,  I  know  not  j  but  fo  it 
was,  I  could  not  fliut  my  eyes  ;  I  tried 
this  fide  and  that,  and  turned  and  turn- 
ed again,  till  a  full  hour  after  midnightj 
when  Nature  and  patience  both  wearing 
out — «  O  my  God  !'  faid  I. 

— «  You  have  broke  the  treaty, 
*  Monfieur,'  faid  the  lady — who  had 
no  more  deep  than  myfelf.—  I  begged 
athoufand  pardons — but  inlifted  it  was 
no  more  than  an  ejaculation — (he  main- 
tained it  was  an  entire  infraction  of  the 
treaty— I  maintained  it  was  provided 
for  in  the  claufe  of  the  third  article. 

The  lady  would  by  no  means  give 
up  the  point,  though  me  weakened  her 
barrier  by  itj  for  in  the  warmth  of  the 
difpute,  I  could  hear  two  or  three  cork- 
ing pins  fall  out  of  the  curtain  to  the 
ground. 


'  Upon  my  word  snd  honour,  Ma- 
<  dame,"  faid  I,  ftretching  my  arm  out 
of  bed,  by  way  of  affeveration— — 

——  (I  was  going  to  have  added, 
that  I  would  not  have  trefpafled  againft 
the  remoteft  idea  of  decorum  for  the 
world)—- 

——But  the  file  de  chambre  hear- 
ing there  were  words  between  us,  and 
fearing  that  hoftilities  would  enfue  in 
courfe,  had  crept  filently  out  of  her 
clofet,  and  it  being  totally  dark,  had 
ftolen  fo  clofe  to  our  beds,  that  fhe  had 
got  herfelf  into  the  narrow  paffage 
which  feparated  them,  and  had  advanced 
fo  far  up  as  to  be  in  a  line  betwixt  her 
miftrefs  and  me 

So  that  when  I  ftretched  out  my 
hand,  I  caught  hold  of  the  fille  de 
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THE  author  of  thefe  travels,  Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver,  is  my  ancient 
and  intimate  friend  ;  there  is  likewife  fome  relation  between  us 
by  the  mother *s  fide.  About  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Gulliver  growing 
jveary  of  the  concourfe  of  curious  people  coming  to  him  at  his  houfe, 
in  Redriff,  made  a  fmall  purchafe  of  land,  with  a  convenient  houfe, 
near  Newark  in  Nottinghamfhire,  his  native  country;  where  he  now 
lives  retired,  yet  in  good  efteem  among  his  neighbours. 

Although  Mr.  Gulliver  was  born  in  Nottinghamfhire,  where  his  fa- 
ther dwelt,  yet  I  have  heard  him  fay  his  family  came  from  Oxfordfhire  ; 
to  confirm  which,  I  have  obferved  in  the  church-yard  at  Banbury  in 
that  county,  feveral  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  Gullivers. 

Before  he  quitted  Redriff,  he  left  the  cuftody  of  the  following  papers 
|n  my  hands,  with  the  liberty  to  difpofe  of  them  as  I  mould  think 
fit.  I  have  carefully  perufed  them  three  times :  the  ftyle  is  very  plain 
and  fimple;  and  the  only  fault  I  find  is,  that  the  author,  after  the 
manner  of  travellers,  is  a  little  too  circumftantial.  There  is  an  air  of 
truth  apparent  through  the  whole;  and,  indeed,  the  author  was  fo  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  his  veracity,  that  it  became  a  fort  of  proverb  among  his 
neighbours  at  Redriff,  when  any  one  affirmed  a  thing,  to  fay,  //  war 
as  true  as  if  Mr.  Gulliver  bad  fpoken  it. 

By  the  advice  of  feveral  worthy  perfons,  to  whom,  with  the  author's 
permiffion,  I  communicated  thefe  papers,  I  now  venture  to  fend  them 
into  the  world;  hoping  they  may  be,  at  leaft  for  fome  time,  a  better 
entertainment  to  our  young  noblemen,  than  the  common  fcribbles  of 
politicks  and  party. 

Thefe  volumes  would  have  been  at  leaft  twice  at  large,  if  I  had  not 
made  bold  to  ftrike  out  innumerable  paflages  relating  to  the  winds  and 
tides,  as  well  as  to  the  variations  and  bearings  in  the  feveral  voyages ;  to- 
gether with  the  minute  defcriptions  of  the  management  of  the  fhip  in. 
florins,  in  the  ftyle  of  failors:  likewife  the  account  of  longitudes 
and  latitudes;  wherein  I  have  reafon  to  apprehend  that  Mr.  Gulliver 
may  be  a  little  diffatisfied :  but  I  was  refolved  to  fit  the  work  as  much 
as  poffible  to  the  general  capacity  of  readers.  However,  if  my  own 
ignorance  in  fea  affairs  mall  have  led  me  to  commit  fome  miftakes,  I 
alone  am  anfwerable  for  them:  and  if  any  traveller  hath  a  curiofity  to 
fee  the  whole  work  at  large,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  author,  I 
mall  be  ready  to  gratify  him. 

As  for  any  farther  particulars  relating  to  the  author,  the  reader  will 
|-eceive  fatisfa&ion  from  the  firft  pages  of  the  book. 
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GULLIVER'S     TRAVELS. 

VOLUME     THE     FIRST. 

PART      I. 
A    VOYAGE   TO    LILLIPUT. 


CHAP.     I. 

THE  AUTHOR  GIVES  SOME  AC- 
COUNT OF  HIMSELF  AND  FAMI- 
LY—HIS FIRST  INDUCEMENTS 
TO  TRAVEL — HE  IS  SHIPWRECK- 
ED, AND  SWIMS  FOR  HIS  LIFE — 
GETS  SAFE  ON  SHORE  IN  THE 
COUNTRY  OF  LILLIPUT — IS 
MADE  A  PRISONER,  AND  CAR- 
RIED UP  THE  COUNTRY. 

father  had  a  fmall  eftate 
in    Nottinghamfhire  j     I 
was  the  third  of"  five  fons. 
,{f  lj  He  fent  me  to  Emanuel 

>&"  S&"  college,  in  Cambridge,  at 
fourteen  years  old,  where 
I  refided  three  years,  and  applied  my- 
felf  clofe  to  my  ftudies  ;  but  the  charge 
of  maintaining  me  (although  I  had  a 
very  fcanty  allowance)  being  too  great 
for  a  narrow  fortune,  I  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  Mr.  James  Bates,  an  emi- 
nent furgeon  in  London,  with  whom  I 
continued  four  years  $  and  my  father 
now  and  then  fending  me  fmall  fums 
of  money,  I  laid  them  out  in  learning 
navigation,  and  other  parts  of  the  ma- 
thematicks,  ufeful  to  thofe  who  intend 
to  travel,  as  I  always  believed  it  would 
be  fome  time  or  other  my  fortune  to  do. 
When  I  left  Mr.  Bates,  I  went  down 
to  my  father j  where,  by  the  affiftance 
of  him  and  my  uncle  John,  and  fome 
other  relations,  I  got  forty  pounds,  and 
a  promife  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  to 


maintain  me  at  Leyden :  there  I  ftudied 
phyfick  two  years  and  feven  months, 
knowing  it  would  be  ufeful  in  long 
voyages. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Leyden, 
I  was  recommended  by  my  good  ma- 
fter  Mr.  Bates,  to  be  furgeon  to  thtf 
Swallow,  Captain  Abraham  Pannell 
commander  j  with  whom  I  continued 
three  years  and  a  half,  making  a  voy- 
age or  two  into  the  Levant,  and  fome 
other  parts.  When  I  came  back,  I 
refolved  to  fettle  in  London ;  to  which 
Mr.  Bates,  my  mafter,  encouraged  me, 
and  by  him  I  was  recommended  to  fe- 
veral  patients.  I  took  part  of  a  fmall 
houfe  in  the  Old  Jewry  5  and  being  ad- 
vifed  to  alter  my  condition,  I  married 
Mrs.  Mary  Burton,  fecond  daughter 
to  Mr.  Edmund  Burton,  hofier,  in  New- 
gate Street,  with  whom  I  received  four 
hundred  pounds  for  a  portion. 

But  my  good  Mafter  Bates  dying  in 
two  years  after,  and  I  having  few 
friends,  my  bufmefs  began  to  fail;  for 
my  confcience  would  not  fuffer  me  to 
imitate  the  bad  practice  of  too  many 
among  my  brethren.  Having,  there- 
fore, confulted  with  my  wife,  and  fome 
of  my  acquaintance,  I  determined  to 
go  again  to  fea.  I  was  furgeon  fuccef- 
fively  in  two  mips,  and  made  feveral 
voyages  for  fix  years  to  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  by  which  I  got  fome 
addition  to  my  fortune.  My  hours 
of  leifure  I  fpent  in  reading  the  beft 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  being 

always 
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always  provided  with  a  good  number 
of  F/ooks  j  and  when  I  was  amor*,  in 
obFerving  the  manners  and  difpofitions 
of  the  ptople,  as  well  as  learning  their 
lariguage,  wherein  I  had  a  great  faci- 
lity by  the  ftrength  of  my  memory. 

The  lalt  of  thefe  voyages  not  prov- 
ing very  fortunate,  I  grew  weary  of  the 
fea,  and  intended  to  itay  at  home  with 
ny'vifeand  family.  I  removed  from 
the  Old  Jewry  to  Fetter  Lane,  and 
from  thence  to  Wapping,  hoping  to  get 
bufmeis  among  the  failors ;  but  it 
would  not  turn  to  account.  Afte*  three 
years  expectation  that  things  would 
mend,  I  accepted  an  advantageous  offer 
from  Captain  William  Pritchard,  matter 
of  the  Antelope,  who  was  making  a 
voyage  to  the  South  Sea.  We  fet  Jail 
from  Briltol,  May  4-th,  1699,  and  our 
voyage  at  firlt  was  very  profperous. 

It  would  not  be  proper,  for  fome 
reaibns,  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
particulars  of  our  adventures  in  thofe 
leas.  Let  it  fumce  to  inform  him, 
that  in  our  paflage  from  thence  to  the 
Eaft- Indies,  we  were  driven  by  a  vio- 
lent llorm  to  the  north-welt  of  Van 
Diemen's  land.  By  an  obiei  vation,  we 
found  ourfelves  in  the  latitude  of  30 
degrees  2.  minutes  ibuth.  Twelve  of 
our  crew  were  dead  by  immoderate  la- 
bour and  ill  food,  the  rell  were  in  a 
very  weak  condition.  On  the  fifth  of 
November,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
fummer  in  thofe  parts,  the  weather 
being  very  hazy,  the  feamen  fpied  a  rock 
within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the  fliipj 
but  the  wind  was  ib  ftrong,  that  we 
-were  driven  direclly  upon  it,  and  im- 
mediately fplit.  Six  of  the  crew,  of 
\fhom  I  was  one,  having  Jet  down  the 
boat  into  the  fea,  made  a  fliift  to  get 
clear  of  the  fhip,  and  the  rock.  We 
rowed  by  my  computation  about  three 
leagues,  till  we  were  able  to  work  no 
longer,  being  already  fpent  with  labour 
while  we  were  iu  the  (hip.  We  there- 
fore trulted  ourfelves  to  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
the  boat  was  overfet  by  a  fudden  flurry 
from  the  north.  What  became  of  my 
companions  in  the  boat,  as  well  as  of 
thole  who  eicaped  on  the  rock  or  were 
left  in  the  veflel,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  con- 
clude they  were  all  loft.  For  my  own 
part,  I  fwam  as  fortune  directed  me, 
and  was  puftied  forward  by  wind  and 
tide.  I  often  let  my  legs  drop,  and 


could  feel  no  bottom.  But  when  I  wai 
almoft  gone,  and  able  to  druggie  no 
longer,  I  found  myfelf  within  my 
depth  j  and  by  this  time  the  ftorm  was 
much  abated.  The  declivity  was  fo 
final!,  that  I  walked  near  a  mile  before 
I  got  to  the  fliore,  which  I  conjectured 
was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
I  then  advanced  forward  near  half  a 
mile,  but  could  not  diicoVer  any  fign 
of  houfes  or  inhabitants  5  at  leaft  I  was 
in  fo  weak  a  condition  that  I  did  not 
obferve  them.  I  was  extremely  tired, 
and  with  that,  and  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  about  half  a  pint  of  brandy 
that  I  drank  as  I  left  the  fliip,  I  found 
myielf  much  inclined  to  fleep.  I  lay 
down  on  the  grafs,  which  was  very 
ftiort  and  foft,  where  I  flept  founder 
than  ever  I  remember  to  have  done  in 
my  life,  and  (as  I  reckoned)  about  nine 
hours  j  for  when  I  awaked,  it  was  juft 
day- light.  I  attempted  to  rife,  but  was 
not  able  to  ftir;  for  as  I  happened  to 
lie  on  my  back,  I  found  my  arms  and 
legs  were  ftrongly  fattened  on  each  fide 
to  the  ground  5  and  my  hair,  which 
was  long  and  thick,  tied  down  in  the 
fame  manner.  I  likewife  felt  feveral 
flen der  ligatures  acrofs  my  body,  from 
my  arm -pits  to  my  thighs.  I  could 
only  look  upwards  j  the  fun  began  t» 
grow  hot,  and  the  light  offended  my 
eyes.  I  heard  a  confufed  noife  about 
me,  but  in  the  pofture  I  lay,  could  fee" 
nothing  except  the  flcy.  In  a  little  time 
I  felt  fomething  alive  moving  on  my 
left  leg,  which  advancing  gently  for- 
ward over  my  bread,  came  almolt  up 
to  my  chin  j  when,  bending  my  eyes 
downwards  as  much  as  I  could,  I  per- 
ceived it  to  he  a  human  creature  not  fix 
inches  high,  with  ;i  bow  and  arrow  in 
his  hands,  and  a  quiver  at  his  back. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  felt  at  leaft  forty 
more  of  the  lame  kind  (as  I  conjec- 
tured) following  the  firlt.  I  was  in 
the  utmoft  aftonimmem,  and  roared  fo 
loud,  that  they  all  ran  back  in  a  fright} 
and  Ibme  of  them  as  I  was  afterwards 
told,  were  hurt  with  the  falls  they  got 
by  leaping  from  my  fides  upon  the 
ground.  However,  they  foon  returned} 
and  one  of  them,  who  ventured  fo  far 
as  to  get  a  full  fight  of  my  face,  lifting 
up  his  hands  and  eyes  by  way  of  ad- 
miration, cried  out,  in  a  mrill  but  dif- 
tincl  voice,  «  Hekinah  dcgulC  the  others 
repeated  the  fame  words  feveral  times, 
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but  I  then  knew  not  what  they  meant. 
I  lay  all  this  while,  as  the  reader  may 
believe,  in  great  unealinefs  ;  at  length, 
ilruggling  to  get  loofe,  I  rnd  the  for- 
tune to  break  the  firings,  and  wrench 
out  the  pegs  that  fattened  my  left-arm 
to  the  ground  ;  for  by  lifting  it  up  to 
my  face,  I  difcovered  the  methods  they 
had  taken  to  bind  me,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  with  a  violent  puil,  which  gave 
me  exceflive  pain,  I  a  little  loofened 
the  ftrings  that  tied  down  my  hair  on 
the  left  fide,  fa  that  I  was  juft  able  to 
turn  -iny  head  about  two  inches.  But 
the  creatures  ran  off  a  fecond  time,  be- 
fore I  could  fetze  them;  whereupon 
there  was  a  great  mout  in  a  very  (hrill 
accent,  and  after  it  ceafed,  I  heard  one 
of  them  cry  aloud,  '  Tclgo  phonac  /' 
when  in  an  inftant  I  felt  above  an  hun- 
dred arrows  difch  a  rged  on  my  left-hand, 
which  pricked  me  like  fo  many  needles; 
and,.befides,  they  (hot  another  flight 
into  the  air,  as  we  do  bombs  in  Europe, 
whereof  many,  I  fuppofe,  fell  on  my 
body  (though  I  -felt  them  not)  and 
ibme  on  my  face,  which  I  immediately 
covered  with  my  left  hand.  When 
this  mower  of  arrows  was  over,  I  fell 
a  groaning  with  grief  and  pain,  and 
then  driving  again  to  get  loofc,  they 
dilcharged  another  volley  larger  than 
the  firft,  and  fonae  of  them  attempted 
with  fpears  to  ftick  me  in  the  fides  ; 
but,  by  good  luck,  I  had  on  me  a  buff 
jerkin,  which  they  could  not  pierce.  I 
thought  it  the  moft  prudent  method  to 
lie  (till,  and  my  defign  was  to  continue 
fo  till  night,  when,  my  left-hand  being 
already  iooie,  I  could  eafily  free  my- 
felf :  and,  as  for  the  inhabitants,  I  had 
reafon  to  believe  I  might  be  a  match 
for  the  greateft  army  they  could  bring 
againft  me,  if  they  were  all  of  the  fame 
fize  with  him  that  I  faw.  But  fortune 
difpofed  otherwife  of  me.  When  the 
people  obferved  I  was  quiet,  they  dif- 
charged  no  more  arrows  :  but,  by  the 
noife  I  heard,  I  knew  their  numbers 
increafed  ;  and  about  four  yards  from 
me,  over-againft  my  right  ear,  I  heard 
a  knocking  for  above  an  hour,  like 
that  of  people  at  work;  when,  turning 
my  head  that  way,  as  well  as  the  pegs 
and  ftrings  would  permit  me,  I  faw  a 
ftage  erected,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  ground,  capable  of  holding 
four  of  the  inhabitants,  with  two  or 
three  ladders  to  mount  it :  from  whence 


one  of  them,  who  feemed  to  be  a  per- 
fon  of  quality,  made  me  a  long  fpeech, 
whereof  I  underftood  not  one  fyllable. 
But  I  I'hould  have  mentioned,  that,  be- 
fore the  principal  perfon  began  his  ora- 
tion, he  cried  out  three  times,  *  Langro 
*  dehulfanC  (thefe  words  and  the  for- 
mer were  afterwards  repeated  and  ex- 
plained to    me.)     Whereupon    imme- 
diately about  fifty  of  the  inhabitants 
came  and   cut  the  ftrings  that  faftened 
the  left  fide  of  my  head,  which  gave 
me    the    liberty    of  turning  it  to  the 
right,    and    of    obierving   the    perfon 
and  gefture  of  him  that  was  to  (peak. 
He  appeared  to   be  of  a  middle  age, 
and  taller  than  any  of  the  other  three 
who  attended  him,  whereof  one  was  a 
page  that  held  up  his  train,  and  feemed 
to  be  fomewhat  longer  than  my  middle- 
finger  ;    the   other    two   ftood  one  on 
each  fide  to  fupport  him.      He   acled 
every  part  of  an  orator,  and  I  could 
obferve  many  periods  of  threatenipgs, 
and    others    of    promifes,    pity,    and 
kindnefs.     I  anfwered  in  a  few  words, 
but   in    the    moft    fubmiflive   manner, 
lifting  up  my  left-hand  and  both  my 
eyes  to  the  fun,   as  calling  him  for  a 
witnefs ;    and    being    almoft   farniflied 
with  hunger,  having  not  eaten  a  mor- 
fel  for  fome   hours    before  I  left  the 
fhip,  I  found  the  demands  of  nature  fo 
ftrong  upon  me,  that  I  could  not  for- 
bear fhewing  my  impatience  (perhaps 
againft  the  ttrift  rules  of  decency)  by 
putting  my   finger   frequently   to  my 
mouth,  to  fignify  that  I  wanted  food. 
The  burgo   (for  fo  they  call  a  great 
lord,  as  L  afterwards  learned)  under- 
ftood  me  very  well .    He  defcended  from 
the  ftage,  and  commanded  that  feveral 
ladders  mould  be  applied  to  my  fides, 
on  which  above  an  hundred  of  the  in- 
habitants   mounted,   and    walked   to- 
wards my  mouth,  laden  with  baflcets 
full  of  meat,  which,  had  been  provided 
and  fent  thither  by  the  king's  orders, 
upon  the  firft  intelligence,  he  received 
of  me.     I  obferved  there  was  the  flefh 
of  feveral  animals,  but  could  not  dif- 
tinguifh   them   by   the  tafte.      There 
were  moulders,  legs,  and  loins,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of^mutton,   and  very  well 
drefled,  but  fmalier  than  the  wings  of 
a  lark.     I  eat  them  by  two  or  three  at 
a  mouthful,  and  took  three  loaves  at 
a  time,   about  the  bignefs  of  mufket 
bullets.  They  fupplied  me  asfaft  as  they 
B  could, 
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could,  mewing  a  thoufand  marks  of 
wonder  and  altonifhment  at  my  bulk 
and  appetite.  I  then  made  another 
fign  that  I  wanted  drink.  They  found 
by  my  eating,  that  a  fmall  quantity 
would  not  fuffice  mej  and,  being  a  moit 
ingenious  people,  they  flung  up,  with 
great  dexterity,  one  of  their  Jargeft 
hogfheads,  then  rolled  it  towards  my 
hand,  and  beat  out  the  top  ;  I  drank 
it  off  at  a  draught,  which  I  might  well 
do,  for  it  did  not  hold  half  a  pint, 
and  tatted  like  a  finall  wine  of  Bur- 
gundy, but  much  more  delicious.  They 
brought  me  a  fecond  hogfhead,  which 
I  drank  in  the  fame  manner,  and  made 
figns  for  more;  but  they  had  none  to 
give  me.  When  I  had  performed  thefe 
wonders,  they  mouted  for  joy,  and 
danced  upon  my  breaft,  repeating  ie- 
veral  times,  as  they  did  at  fii  ft,  '  Heki- 
(  nab  deguL""  They  mace  me  a  fign 
that  I  fhould  throw  down  the  two  hogf- 
heads, but  firft  warned  the  people  be- 
low to  ftand  out  of  the  way,  crying 
aloud,  *  Borach  msvolaf  and  when 
they  faw  the  veflcls  in  the  air,  there  was 
an  univerfal  Ihout  of  *  Hekinah  degul.'' 
I  confefs  I  was  often  tempted,  while 
they  were  pafRng  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  my  body,  to  feize  forty  or 
fifty  of  th*1  firft  that  came  within  my 
reach,  and  dafh  them  again  ft  the  ground. 
But  the  remembrance  of  what  I  had 
felt,  which  probably  might  not  be  the 
worfl  they  could  do,  and  the  promife  of 
honour  I  made  them,  (for  fo  I  inter- 
preted my  fubmiilive  behaviour)  foon 
drove  out  thefe  imaginations.  Befides, 
I  now  confidered  myfelf  as  bound  by 
the  laws  of  hofpitality  to  a  people  who 
had  treated  me  with  fo  much  expence 
and  magnificence.  However,  in  my 
thoughts,  I  could  not  fufficiently  won- 
der at  the  intrepidity  of  thefe  diminu- 
tive mortals,  who  duift  venture  to 
mount  and  walk  upon  my  body,  while 
one  of  my  hands  was  at  liberty,  with- 
out trembling  at  the  very  fight  of  fo 
prodigious  a  creature  as  I  muft  appear 
to  them.  After  fome  time,  when  they 
obferved  that  I  made  no  more  demands 
for  meat,  there  appeared  before  me  a  per- 
fon  of  high  rank  from  hisim- c:  ial  ina- 
jefty.  His  excellency  having  mounted  on 
the  fmall  of  my  right  leg,  advanced  for- 
wards up  to  my  face,  with  about  a  dozen 
of  his  retinue.  And  producing  his  cre- 
dentials under  the  fignet  royal,  which  he 
applied  clofe  to  my  eyes,  fpoke  about  ten 


minutes,  without  any  fign  of  anger,  hut 
with  a  kind  of  determinate  refolution;  of- 
ten pointing  forwards,  which,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  was  towards  the  capital 
city,  about  half  a  mile  diftant,  whither 
it  was  agreed  by  his  majefty  in  council 
that  I  muft  be  conveyed.  I  anfwered 
in  few  words,  but  to  no  purpofe,  and 
made  a  fign  with  my  hand  that  was 
loofe,  putting  it  to  the  other,  (but  over 
his  excellency's  head  for  fear  of  hurt- 
ing him  or  his  train)  and  then  to  my 
own  head  and  body,  to  fignify^hat  I 
defiredtmy  liberty.  It  appeared  that 
he  underftood  me  well  enough,  for  he 
Ihook  his  head  by  way  of  difapproba- 
tion,  and  held  his  hand  in  a  po'ture  to 
fhew  that  I  muft  be  carried  as  a  pri- 
foner.  However,  he  made  other  figns, 
to  let  me  underltand  that  I  fliould  have 
meat  and  drink  enough,  and  very  good 
treatment.  Whereupon  I  once  more 
thought  of  attempting  to  bre-ik  my 
bonds  ;  but  again,  when  I  felt  the 
fmart  of  their  arrows  upon  my  face 
and  hands,  which  were  ail  in  blifters, 
and  many  of  the  darts  ftill  ft. eking  in 
them,  and  obferving  likewife  that  the 
number  of  my  enemies  increafed,  I 
gave  tokens  to  let  them  know  that 
they  might  do  with  me  what  they 
pleafed.  Upon  this  the  burgo  and  his 
tics'  withdrew  with  much  civility  and 
chearful  countenances.  Soon  after  I 
heard  a  general  fhout,  with  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  words,  f  Pepl(imfelan> 
and  I  felt  great  numbers  ot  people  on 
my  left  fide  relaxing  the  cords  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  I  was  able  to  turn  upon 
my  right,  and  to  eafe  tnyfeif  with  mak- 
ing water  j  which  I  very  plentifully  did, 
to  the  great  altml/hnient  cf  the  people, 
who,  conjecturing  by  my  motion  what 
I  was  going  to  do,  immediately  opened 
to  the  right  and  left  on  that  fide,  to 
avoid  the  torrent  which  fell  wuh  inch 
noii'e  and  violence  from  me.  But  be- 
fore this,  they  had  dawbed  my  face  and 
both  my  hands  with  a  fort  of  ointment 
very  pleafant  to  the  fmell,  which  in  a 
few  minutes  removed  all  the  (mart  of 
their  arrows.  Thefe  circumttances, 
added  to  the  refrcfhment  I  had  received 
by  their  victuals  and  drink,  which  were 
very  nourishing,  difpofed  me  to  fleep.  I 
flept  about  eight  hours,  as  I  was  after- 
ward allured  :  and  it  was  no  wonder ; 
for  the  phyficians,  by  the  emperor's 
order,  had  mingled  a  fleepy  potion  in 
the  hogfheads  ot  wine. 
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It  Teems,  that  upon  the  fir  ft  moment 
I  was  difcovered  fleepingon  the  ground 
after  my  landing,  the  emperor  had 
early  notice  of  it"  by  an  exprefs;  and 
determined  in  council  that  1  fhould  be 
tied  in  the  manner  I  have  related, 
(which  was  done  in  the  night  while 
I  flept)  that  plenty  of  meat  and  drink 
fhould  be  fent  to  me,  and  a  machine 
prepared  to  carry  me  to  the  capital 
city. 

This  refohition  perhaps  may  appear 
very  bold  and  dangerous,  and  I  am 
confident  would  not  be  imitated  by 
any  prince  in  Europe  on  the  like  occa- 
fionj  however,  in  my  opinion,  it  was 
extremely  prudent,  as  well  as  generous  : 
for  fuppoling  thefe  people  had  endea 
voured  to  kill  me  with  their  fpears  and 
arrows  while  I  was.afleep,  I  fhould  cer- 
tainly have  awaked  with  the  firft  fenfe 
of  fmarr,  which  might  fo  far  have  rouzed 
my  rage  and  ftrength,  as  to  have  enabled 
me  to  break  the  ftrings  wherewith  I  was 
tied  :  after  which,  as  they  were  not  able 
to  make  refiltance,  fo  they  could  expe6l 
no  mercy. 

Thefe  people  are  moft  excellent  ma- 
thematicians, and  arrived  to  a  great  per- 
fection in  mechanicks,  by  the  counte- 
nance and  encouragement  of  the  em- 
peror, who  is  a  renowned  patron  of 
learning.  This  prince  hath  feveral 
machines  fixed  on  wheels,  for  the  car- 
riage of  trees  and  other  great  weights. 
He  often  builds  his  largelt  men  of  war, 
whereof  fome  are  nine  feet  long,  in  the 
woods  where  the  timber  grows,  and 
has  them  carried  on  thefe  engines  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  to  the  fea.  Five 
hundred  carpenters  and  engineers  were 
immediately  fet  at  work  to  prepare  the 
greateft  engine  they  had.  It  was  a  frame 
of  wood,  raifed  three  inches  from  the 
ground,  about  feven  feet  long  and  four 
•wide,  moving  upon  twenty-two  wheels. 
The  fhout  1  heard  was  upon  the  arrival 
of  this  engine,  which  it  feems  fet  out 
in  four  hours  after  my  landing.  It  was 
brought  parallel  to  me  as  I  lay.  But 
the  principal  difficulty  was  to  raife  and 
place  me  in  this  vehicle.  Eighty  poles, 
each  of  one  foot  high,  were  creeled  for 
this  purpofe,  and  very  itrong  cords  of 
the  bignefs  of  packthread  were  faftened 
by  hooks  to  many  bandages,  which 
the  workmen  had  girt  round  my  neck, 
my  hands,  my  body,  and  my  legs. 
Nine  hundred  of  the  itrongeft  men  were 
employed  to  draw  Up  thefe  cords  by 


many  pullies  fattened  on  the  poles,  and 
thus,  in  lefs  than  three  hours,  I  was 
raifed  and  flung  into  the  engine,  and 
there  tied  faft.  All  this  I  was  toldj 
for,  while  the  whole  operation  was  per- 
forming, I  lay  in  a  profound  deep,  by 
the  force  of  that  foporiferous  medicine 
infufed  into  my  liquor.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  emperor's  largeit  horfes, 
each  about  four  inches  and  a  half  high, 
were  employed  to  draw  me  towards  the 
metropolis,  which,  as  I  faid,  was  half  a 
mile  diftant. 

About  four  hours  after  we  began  our 
journey.  I  awaked  by  a  very  ridicu- 
lous accident}  for  the  carriage  being 
ftopt  a  while  to  adjuft  fomething  that 
was  out  of  order,  two  or  three  of  the 
young  natives  had  the  curiolity  to  fee 
how  I  looked  when  I  was  afleep  j 
they  climbed  up  into  the  engine,  and 
advancing  very  foftly  to  my  face,  one 
of  them,  an  officer  in  the  guards,  put 
the  fharp  end  of  his  half  pike  a  good 
way  up  into  my  left  noftril,  which 
tickled  my  nofe  like  a  draw,  and  made 
me  fneeze  violently  :  whereupon  they 
ftole  off  unperceived,  and  it  was  three 
weeks  before  I  knew  the  caufe  of  my 
awaking  fo  fuddenly.  We  made  a  long 
march  the  remaining  part  of  theday,  and 
retted  at  night  with  five  hundred  guards 
on  each  fide  of  me,  half  with  torches, 
and  half  with  bows  and  arrows,  ready 
to  fhoot  me  if  I  fhould  offer  to  ftir. 
The  next  morning  at  fun-rife  we  con- 
tinued our  march,  and  arrived  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  city  gates 
about  noon.  The  emperor  and  all  his 
court  came  out  to  meet  us}  but  his  great 
officers  would  by  no  means  fuffer  his 
maj  efty  to  endanger  his  pei  fon  by  mount- 
ing on  my  body. 

At  the  place  where  the  carriage  ftopt, 
there  flood  an  ancient  temple,  efteemed 
to  be  thelargeft  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
which  having  been  polluted  fome  years 
before  by  an  unnatural  murder,  was, 
according  to  the  zeal  of  thofe  people, 
looked  upon  as  prophane,  and  therefore 
had  been  applied  to  common  uie,  and 
all  the  ornaments  and  furniture  carried 
away.  In  this  edifice  it  was  determined 
I  fhould  lodge.  The  great  gate  front- 
ing to  the  north  was  about  four  feet 
high,  and  almoft  two  feet  wide,  through 
which  I  could  eafily  creep.  On  each 
fide  of  the  gate  was  a  fmall  window  not 
above  fix  inches  from  the  ground  :  into 
thai  on  the  left  fide,  the  king's  fmith 
£  t,  conveyed 
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Conveyed  fourfcore  and  eleven  chains, 
like  thole  that  hang  to  a  lady's  watch 
in  Europe,  and  almoft  as  large,  which 
were  locked  to  my  left-leg  with  fix  and 
thirty  padlocks.  Over-againlt  this  tem- 
ple, on  the  other  fide  of  the  great  high- 
way, at  twenty  feet  diitauce,  there  was 
a  turret  at  lealt  five  feet  high.  Here  the 
emprror  afcended  with  many  principal 
lords  of  his  court  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  viewing  me,  as  I  was  told,  for  I 
could  not  fee  them.  It  was  reckoned 
that  above  an  hundred  thoufand  inha- 
bitants came  out  of  the  town  upon  the 
fame  errand  ;  and  in  fpite  of  my  guarus, 
I  believe  there  could  not  be  fewer  than 
ten  thoufand,  at  feveral  times,  who 
mounted  my  body  by  the  help  of  lad- 
ders, But  a  proclamation  was  foon 
ifftied ;  to  forbid  it  on  pain  of  death. 
When  the  workmen  found  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  me  to  break  loofe,  they  cut 
all  the  firings  that  bound  me  ;  where- 
upon I  rof'e  up  with  as  melancholy  a 
difpoiltion  as  ever  I  had  in  my  life.  But 
the  noife  and  aflonifhment  of  the  people 
at  feeing  ,me  rife  and  walk,  are  not  to 
be  exprefled.  The  chains  that  held  my 
left  leg  were  about  two  yards  long,  and 
gave  me  not  only  the  liberty  of  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  femicircle; 
but  being  fixed  within  four  inches  of 
the  gate,  allowed  me  to  creep  in  and  lie 
at  my  full  length  in  the  temple. 


CHAP.     II. 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  LILLIPUT,  AT- 
TENDED BY  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  NO- 
BILITY, COMES  TO  SEE  THE  AU- 
THOR. IN  HIS  CONFINEMENT — 
THE  EMPEROR'S  PERSON  AND 

HABIT  DESCRIBED LEARNED 

MEN  APPOINTED  TO  TEACH  THE 

AUTHOR  THEIR  LANGUAGE — HE 
CAINS  FAVOUR  BY  HIS  MILD 
DISPOSITION — HIS  POCKETS  ARE 
SEARCHED,  AND  HIS  SWORD  AND 
PISTOLS  TAKEN  FROM  HIM. 

WHEN  I  found  myfelf  on  my 
feet,  I  looked  about  me,  and 
muft  con-fefs  I  never  beheld  a  more  en- 
tertaining profpeft.  The  country  round 
appeared  like  a  continued  garden,  and 
the  inclofed  fields,  which  were  generally 
forty  feet  fquare,  refembled  fo  many 


beds  of  flowers.  Thefe  fields  were  in- 
termingled with  woods  of  half  a  ftang*, 
and  the  tailed  trees,  as  I  could  judge, 
appeared  to  be  feven  feet  high.  I  view- 
ed the  town  on  my  left-hand,  which 
looked  like  the  painted  fcene  of  a  city 
in  a  theatre. 

I  had  betn  for  fome  hours  extremely 
prefled  by  the  nect Okies  of  nature  ; 
which  was  no  wonder,  it  being  almoft 
two  days  fsnce  I  had  lad  di  (burdened 
myfelf.  I  was  under  great  difficulties 
between  urgency  and  mame.  The  bell 
expedient  I  could  think  on,  was  to  creep 
into  my  houfe,  which  1  accordingly  did} 
and  (hutting  the  gale  after  me,  I  went 
as  far  as  the  length  of  my  chain  would 
furFor,  and  discharged  my  body  of  that 
uneafy  load.  Bu:  this  was  the  only 
time  I  was  ever  guilty  of  fo  uncleanly 
an  ac-"tionj  for  which  I  cannot  but  hope 
the  candid  reader  will  give  fome  allow- 
ance, after  he  hath  maturely  and  impar- 
tially confidered  my  cafe,  and  the  dif- 
trefs  I  was  in.  From  this  time  my  con- 
ftant  practice  was,  as  foon  as  I  rofe,  to 
perform  that  bufmefs  in  open  air,  at.  the 
full  extent  of  my  chain,  and  due  care 
was  taken  every  morning  before  com- 
pany came,  that  the  offenfive  matter 
mould  be  carried  off  in  wheel  barrows 
by  two  fervants  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  I  would  not  have  dwelt  fo  long 
upon  a  circumitance,  that  perhaps  at 
firft  fight  may  apptar  not  very  momen- 
tous, if  I  had  not  thought  it  neceflary  to 
juftify  my  character  in  point  of  cleanli- 
nefs  to  the  world;  which  I  am  told 
fome  of  my  maligners  have  been  pleafed, 
upon  this  and  other  occafions,  to  call  in 
queftion. 

When  this  advenmre  was  at  an  end, 
I  came  back  out  of  my  hotile,  having 
occafion  for  frefh  air.  The  emperor 
was  already  defcended  from  the  tower, 
and  advancing  on  horleback  towards 
me,  which  had  like  to  have  colt  him 
dear j  for  the  beaft,  though  very  well 
trained,  ytt  wholly  unufed  to  fuch  a 
fight,  which  appeared  as  if  a  mountain 
moved  before  him,  reared  up  on  his  hin- 
der feet;  but  that  prince,  who  is  an  ex- 
cellent horfeman,  kept  his  feat,  till  his 
attendants  ran  in,  and  held  the  bridle, 
while  his  majefty  hat!  time  to  difmount. 
When  he  alighted,  he  furveyed  me 
round  with  great  admiration,  but  kept 
beyond  the  length  of  my  chain.  He 


A  'ftang,  is  a  pole  or  perch  j  fatten  feet  and  an  half. 
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•rdered  his  cooks  and  butlers,  who 
were  already  prepared  to  give  me  visuals 
and  drink,  which  they  puflied  forward 
in  a  fort  of  vehicles  upon  wheels,  till  I 
could  reach  them.  I  took  thefe  vehicles, 
and  foon  emptied  them  all;  twenty  of 
them  were  filled  with  meat,  and  ten  with 
liquor;  each  of  the  former  afforded  me 
two  or  three  good  mouthfuls,  and  I 
emptied  the  liquor  of  ten  veflels,  which 
was  contained  in  earthen  vials,  into  one 
vehicle,  drinking  it  off  at  a  draught,  and 
fo  I  did  with  the  reft.  The  emprefs, 
and  young  princes  of  the  blood,  of  both 
lexes,  attended  by  many  ladies,  fat  at 
fome  diftance  in  their  chairs,  but  upon 
the  accident  that  happened  to  the  em- 
peror's horfe,  they  alighted,  and  came 
near  his  peribn,  which  1  am  now  going 
to  defcribe.  He  is  taller  by  almoft  the 
breadth  of  my  nail,  than  any  of  his 
court;  which  alone  is  enough  to  ftrike 
an  awe  into  the  beholders.  His  features 
are ftrong  and  mafculine,  with  an  Auftri- 
an  lip  and  arched  nofe,  his  complexion 
olive,  his  countenance  ereft,  his  body 
and  limbs  well  proportioned,  all  his 
motions  graceful,  and  his  deportment 
mnjeftick.  He  was  then  pad  his  prime, 
being  twenty-eight  years  and  three 
quarters  old,  of  which  he  had  reigned 
about  feven,  in  great  felicity,  and  gene- 
rally vi6torious.  For  the  better  conve- 
nience of  beholding  him,  I  lay  on  my 
fide,  fo  that  my  face  was  parallel  to  his, 
and  he  ftood  but  three  yards  off;  how- 
ever, I  have  had  him  fince  many  times 
in  my  hand,  and  therefore  cannot  be  de- 
ceived in  the  defcription.  His  drefs  was 
very  plain  and  fimple,and  the  fafhion  of  it 
between  the  Afiatick  and  the  European : 
but  he  had  on  his  head  a  light  helmet 
of  gold,  adorned  with  jewels,  and  a 
plume  on  the  a  eft.  He  held  his  fword 
drawn  in  his  hand,  to  defend  himfelf, if 
I  mould  happen  to  break  loofe;  it  was 
almoft  three  inches  long,  the  hilt  and 
fcabbard  were  gold  enriched  with  dia- 
monds. His  voice  was  thrill,  but  very 
clear  and  articulate,  and  I  could  dii'- 
tmclly  hear  it  when  I  ttood  up.  The 
ladies  and  courtiers  were  all  moil  mag- 
nificently clad,  fo  that  the  fpot  they 
flood  upon  feemed  to  referable  a  petti- 
coat fpread  on  the  ground,  embroidered 
with  figures  of  gold  and  fiiver.  His 
Imperial  Majefty  fpoke  often  to  me,  and 
I  returned  anfwers,  but  neither  of  us 
could  underftand  a  fyllable.  There 
were  feveral  of  his  priefts  and  lawyers 


prefent(as  I  conjectured  by  their  habits) 
who  were  commanded  to  addrefs  them- 
felves  to  me,  and  I  fpoke  to  them  in  as 
many  languages  as  I  had  the  leaft  (mat- 
tering of,  which  were  High  and  Low 
Dutch,  Latin,  French,  Spaniih,  Italian, 
and  Lingua  Franca;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  After  about  two  hours  the  court 
retired,  and  I  was  left  with  a  ftrong 
guard,  to  prevent  the  impertinence,  and 
probably  the  malice  of  the  rabble,  who 
were  very  impatient  to  croud  about  me 
as  near  as  they  durft,  and  fome  of  them 
had  the  impudence  to  (hoot  their  ar- 
rows at  me  as  I  fat  on  the  ground  by 
the  door  of  my  houfe,  whereof  one  very 
narrowly  mifled  my  left  eye.  But  the 
Colonel  ordered  fix  of  the  ring -leaders 
to  be  feized,  and  thought  no  punifh- 
ment  fo  proper  as  to  deliver  them  bound 
into  my  hands,  which  fome  of  his  fol- 
diers  accordingly  did,  puftiing  them 
forwards  with  the  but-ends  of  their 
pikes  into  my  reach;  I  look  them  all  - 
in  my  right  hand,  put  five  of  them  into 
my  coat-pocket,  and  as  to  the  fixth,  I 
made  a  countenance  as  if  I  would  eat 
him  alive.  The  poor  man  fqualled  ter- 
ribly, and  the  colonel  and  his  officers 
were  in  much  pain,  efpecially  when  they 
faw  me  take  out  my  penknife:  but  I 
foon  put  them  out  of  fear,  for,  locking 
mildly,  and  immediately  cutting  the 
firings  he  was  bound  with,  I  fet  him 
gently  on  the  ground,  and  away  he  ran  j 
I  treated  the  reft  in  the  fame  manner, 
taking  them,  one  by  one,  out  of  my 
pocket,  and  lobferved  both  the  foldiers 
and  people  were  highly  delighted  at 
this  mark  of  my  clemency,  which  was 
reprefented  very  much  to  my  advantage 
at  court. 

Towards  night  I  got  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty into  my  houle,  where  I  lay  on 
the  ground,  and  continued  to  do  fo 
about  a  fortnight;  during  which  time 
the  Emperor  gave  orders  to  have  a  bed 
prepared  for  me.  Six  hundred  beds  of 
the  common  meafure  were  brought  in 
carriages  and  worked  up  in  my  houfe, 
an  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  beds  fown 
together  made  up  the  breadth  and 
length  ;  and  thefe  were  four  double, 
which  however  kept  me  but  very  indif- 
ferently from  the  hardnefs  of  the  floor 
that  was  of  fmooth  ftone.  By  the  Tame 
computation  they  provided  me  with 
fheets,  blankets,  and  coverlets,  tolerable 
enough  for  one  who  had  been  fo  long 
inured  to  hard  (hi  PS. 
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As  thf  news  of  my  arrival  fpread 
through  the  kingdom,  it  brought  pro- 
digious numbers  of  rich,  idle,  and  cu- 
vivuis  people  to  fee  me;  ib  that  the  vil- 
lages were  almoft  emptied,  and  great 
n  eg  le  ft  of  tillage  and  houmold  affairs 
muft  have  enfued,  if  his  imperial  ma- 
jelty  had  not  provided,  by  fcvera!  pro- 
clamations and  orders  of  Itate,  againft 
this  inconveniency.  He  directed,  that 
thole  who  had  already  beheld  me, 
fliould  return  home,  and  not  prefumeto 
come  within  fifty  yards  of  my  houfe, 
without  licence  from  court;  whereby 
the  fecretaries  of  Mate  got  conlideiabie 
fees. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emperor  had 
frequent  councils  to  debate  wharcourfe 
(hould  be  taken  with  me  j  and  I  was 
afterwards  a  flu  red  by  a  particular  friend, 
a  perfon  of  great  quality,  who  was 
looked  upon  to  be  as  much  in  the  fe- 
cret  as  any,  that  the  court  was  under 
many  difficulties  concerning  me.  They 
apprehended  my  breaking  loofe,  that 
my  diet  would  be  very  expensive,  and 
might  caufe  a  famine.  Sometimes  they 
determined  to  ttarve  me,  or  at  leaft  to 
ihoot  me  in  the  face  and  hands  with 
poifoned  arrows,  which  would  foon 
tiifpatch  me  5  but  again  they  confidered, 
that  the  ftench  of  fo  large  a  carcafe 
might  produce  a  plague  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  probably  fpread  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  the  midlt  oi  thefe 
confultations,  feveral  officers  of  the  ar- 
ray went  to  the  door  of  the  great  coun- 
cil-chamber; and  two  of  thembeingad- 
mitted,  gave  ah  account  of  my  behaviour 
to  the  fix  criminals  above-mentioned, 
which  made  fo  favourable  an  impreflion 
in  the  bread  of  his  majefty  and  the 
whole  board  in  my  behalf,  that  an  im- 
perial commifiion  was  iflfued  out,  oblig- 
ing all  the  villages  nine  hundred  yards 
round  the  city,  to  deliver  in,  every  morn- 
ing, fix  beeves,  forty  fheep,  and  other 
victuals  for  my  fuftenance;  together 
with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  bread, 
and  wine,  and  other  liquors:  for  the 
due  payment  of  which,  his  majefty 
gave  aifignn;cnts  upon  his  treafuiy. 
For  this  prince  lives  chiefly  upon  his 
own  demefnes,  ie'.dom,  except  upon 
great  occafions,  raifing  any  fubfidies 
upon  h's  fubjefts,  who  are  bound  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  wars  at  their  own  ex- 
pence.  An  eltahlifhmcut  wns  allb 
made  of  fix  hundred  perfons  to  be  my 
domefticks,  who  had  board-wages  al- 


lowed for  their  maintenance,  and  tents 
built  for  them  very  conveniently  on 
each  fide  of  my  door.  It  was  likewife 
ordered,  that  three  hundred  tayfora 
fliould  make  me  a  fuit  of  cloaths  after 
the  falhion  of  the  country.  That  fix 
of  his  majefty's  greatctt  fcholars  {hould 
be  employed  to  inrtruft  me  in  their  lan- 
guage :  and,  laltly,  that  the  emperor's 
haril'S,  and  thofe  of  the  nobility,  and 
troops  of  guards,  mould  be  frequently 
exerciled  in  my  fight,  to  accuftom  them- 
felves  to  me.  All  thcfe  orders  were 
duly  put  in  execution,  and  in  about 
three  weeks  I  made  a  great  progrefs  in 
learning  their  language  ;  during  which 
time,  the  emperor  frequently  honoured 
me  with  his  vifits,  and  was  pleafed  to 
affilt  my  mafters  in  teaching  me.  We 
began  already  to  converfe  together  in 
fome  fort  j  and  the  firft  words  I  learnt 
were  to  exprefs  my  defire  that  he  would 
pleafe  to  give  me  my  liberty,  which  I 
every  day  repeated  on  my  knees.  His 
anfwer,  as  I  could  apprehend  it,  was, 
that  this  muft  be  a  work  of  time,  not 
to  be  thought  on  without  the  advice  of 
his  council,  ami  that  firft  I  muR  Lumos 
kelmin  pejjb  defmar  Ion  empofo :  that  is, 
fwear  a  peace  with  him  and  his  king- 
dom. However,  that  I  mould  be  uftd 
with  all  kindnefs;  and  he  advifed  me 
to  acquire,  by  my  patience  and  difcreet 
behaviour,  the  good  opinion  of  himfelf 
and  his  fubjefts.  He  de fired  I  would 
nor  take  it  ill  if  he  gave  orders  to  cer- 
tain proper  officers  to  fearch  mej  for 
probably  I  might  carry  about  me  feveral 
weapons,  which  mult  needs  be  dange- 
rous things,  if  they  anfwered  the  bulk 
of  fo  prodigious  a  perfon.  I  laid,  his 
majefty  fliould  be  fatisfied,  for  I  \vas 
ready  to  ftrip  myfelf,  and  turn  up  my 
pockets  before  him.  This  I  delivered 
part  in  words,  and  pait  in  figns.  He 
replied,  that  by  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom I  mult  be  fearched  by  two  of  his 
officers;  that  he  knew  this  could  not 
be  done  without  my  confent  and  alfirf- 
ance;  that  he  had  fo  good  an  opinion  of 
my  generoiity  and  jullice,  as  to  trull 
their  pei Ions  in  my  hands:  that  what- 
ever they  took  from  me  fliould  be  re- 
turned when  I  left  the  country,  or  paid 
for  at  the  rate  which  I  would  fet  upon 
them.  I  took  wp  the  two  officers  in 
my  hands,  put  them  rirft  into  my  coat- 
pockets,  and  then  into  every  other 
pocket  about  me,  except  my  two  fobs, 
and  another  fecret  pocket  I  had  no  mind 
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ftiould  be  fearched,  wherein  I  had  fome 
little  neceflaries  that  were  of  no  confe- 
quence  to  any  but  myfelf.    In   one  of 
my  fobs  there  was  a  filver  w:Uch,  and 
in  the  other  a  fmall  quantity  of  gold  in 
a   purfe.      Thefe   gentlemen,    having 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  about  them,  made 
an  exaft  inventory  of  every  thing  they 
fawj  and,  when  they  had  done,  defired 
I  would  fet  them  down,  that  they  might 
deliver  it  to  the  emperor.     This  inven- 
tory I  afterwards   traniUted   into  En- 
glifh,  and  is  word  for  word  as  follows: 
'  Imprimis,  In  the  right  coat-pocket 
of   the   great     man  -  mountain   (  for 
fo  I  interpret  the  words  quinbus  flef- 
trin)    after   the     ftriftett   fearch,    we 
found  only  one  piece  of  coarfe  clo'h, 
large  enough  to  be  a  foot- cloth  for 
your  majetty's   chief  room   of   Itate. 
In   the  left  pocket,  we    faw  a   huge 
iilver  cheft,  with  a  cover  of  the  fame 
metal,  which  we  the   fearcbers   were 
not  able  to  lift.     We  defired  it  fhould 
be   opened,  and   one  of  us   ftepping 
into  it,  found  himlelf  up  to  the  mid- 
leg  in  a  fort  of  duit,  fome  part  where- 
of flying  up  to  our  faces  let  us   hoth 
a  freezing  for  feveral  times  together. 
In  his    right    wai(tcoat   pocket,    we 
found  a  prodigious   bundle  of  white 
thin  fubftances,  folded  one  over  ano- 
ther, about  the  bignefs  of  three  men, 
tied  with  a  ftrong  cable,  and  marked 
with  black  figures ;  which  we  humbly 
conceive  to  be  writings,  every  letter 
almoft  half  as  large  as   the    palm  of 
our  hands.     In  the  left   there  was  a 
fort   of    engine,    from  the    back   of 
which     were   extended   twenty    long 
poles,  refembling  the  palifados    be- 
fore your  majefty's  court;  wherewith 
we     conjecture    the     man  mountain 
combs  his   head,  for  we  did  not  al- 
ways trouble  him  with  queftions,  be- 
caufe  we  found  it  a  great  difficulty  to 
make  him  underftand  us.     In  a  large 
pocket  on  the  right  fide  of  his  middle 
cover,  fo  I  translate  the  word  ranfu- 
lo,  by  which  they  meant  my  breeches, 
we  faw  a  hollow  pillar  of  iron,  about 
the   length  of  a   man,  fattened  to  a 
ftrong  piece  of  timber,  larger  than  the 
pillar  j    and  upon    one   fide    of  the 
pillar     were     huge    pieces    of    iron 
fticking  out,  cut  in  ftrange  figures, 
which  we  knew  not  what  to  make  of. 
In  the  left  pocket,  another  engine  of 
the  fame  kind.  In  the  fmaller  pocket,  ' 
on  thfc  right  fide,  were  feveral  round 


flat  pieces  of  white  and  red  mefaJ,  of 
different  bulk;  fome  of  the  white, 
which  feemed  to  be  filver,  were  fo 
large  and  heavy,  that  my  comrade 
and  I  could  hardly  lift  them.  In  the 
left  pocket  were  two  black  pillars  ir- 
regularly fhaped  :  we  could  not,  with- 
out difficulty,  reach  the  top  of  theoj 
as  we  Itood  at  the  bottom  of  his 
pocket.  One  of  them  was  covered, 
and  feemed  all  of  a  piece:  but  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  other,  there  ap- 
peared a  white  round  fubftance,  about 
twice  the  bignefs  of  our  heads.  With- 
in each  of  thefe  was  inclofed  a  pro- 
digious plate  of  fteel ;  which,  by  ouc 
orders,  we  obliged' him  to  ihew  us, 
becaufe  we  apprehended  they  might 
be  dangerous  engines.  He  tooJc 
them  out  of  their  cafes,  and  told  us, 
that  in-  his  own  country  his  practice 
was  to  (have  his  beard  with  one  of 
thefe,  and  to  cut  his  meat  with  the 
other.  There  were  two  pockets 
which  we  could  not  enter:  thefe  he 
called  his  fobs  ;  they  were  two  large 
flits  cut  in  the  top  of  his  middle 
cover,  but  fqueezed  clofe  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  his  belly.  Out  of  the  right 
fob  hung  a  great  fiiver  chain,  with  a 
wonderful  kind  of  engine  at  the  bot- 
tom. We  directed  him  to  draw  out 
whatever  was  fattened  to  that  chain; 
which  appeared  to  be  a  globe,  half 
filver,  and  half  of  fome  tranfparent 
metal  :  for  on  the  tranfparent  iide  we 
faw  certain  ftrange  figures  circularly 
drawn,  and  thought  we  could  touch 
them  till  we  found  our  fingers  ftop» 
ped  by  that  lucid  fubftance.  He  put 
this  engine  to  our  ears,  which  made 
an  inceiTant  noife  like  that  of  a  water- 
mill.  And  we  conjecture  it  is  either 
fome  unknown  animal,  or  the  God 
that  he  worships :  but  we  are  more 
inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  becaufe 
he  affured  us,  if  we  understood  him 
right,  (for  he  exprefled  hirnfelf  very 
imperfectly)  that  he  feldom  did  any 
thing  without  coniuhing  it.  He  calk 
ed  it  his  oracle,  and  laid,  it  pointed 
out  the  time  for  every  a&ion  of  his 
life.  From  the  left  fob  he  took  out  a 
net  almoft  large  enough  for  a  fifher- 
man,  but  contrived  to  open  and  fhut 
like  a  purfe,  and  ferved  him  for  the 
fame  ufe:  we  found  therein  feveral 
maity  pieces  of  yellow  metal,  which, 
if  they  be  real  gold,  muft  be  of  im- 
<  menfe  value. 

*  Having 
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'  Having  thus,  in  obedience  to  your 
majefty's  commands,  diligently  fearc  li- 
ed all  his  pockets,  we  obferved  a 
girdle  about  his  waift,  made  of  the 
hide  of  fome  prodigious  animal,  from 
which,  on  rfie  left  (ide,  hung  a  fword 
of  the  length  of  five  men;  and  on  the 
right,  a  bag  or  pouch,  divided  into 
two  cell 8y.-ea.ch  cell  capable  of  hold- 
ing three  of  your  majefty's  fubjecls. 
In  one  of  thefe  cells  were  feveral 
globes  or  balls  of  a  moft  ponderous 
metal,  about  the  bignefs  of  our 
heads,  and  required  a  ftrong  hand  to 
lift  them  :  the  other  cell  contained  a 
heap  of  certain  black  grains,  but  of 
no  great  bulk  or  weight,  for  we  could 
hold  above  fifty  of  them  in  the  palms 
of  our  hands. 

'  This  is  an  exa6l  inventory  of  what 
we  found  about  the  body  of  the  man- 
mountain,  who  ufed  us  with  great  ci- 
vility, and  due  refpeft  to  your  ma- 
jefty's  commiffion.  Signed  and  feal- 
ed  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  eighty- 
ninth  moon  of  your  majefty's  aufpi- 
cious  reign. 

<  CLEFRIN  FRELOCK, 
«  MARSI  FBELOCR..' 

When  this  inventory  was  read  over 
to  the  emperor,  he  direfted  me,  although 
in  very  gentle  terms,  to  deliver  up  the 
feveral  particulars.  ,  He  firft  called  for 
my  fcymitar,  which  I  took  out,  fcab- 
bard  and  all.  In  the  mean  time  he  or- 
dered three  thoufand  of  his  choiceft 
troops  (who  then  attended  him)  to  fur- 
round  me  at  a  diftance,  with  their 
bow?  and  arrows  juft  ready  to  difcharge: 
but  I  did  not  oblerve  it,  for  mine  eyes 
were  wholly  fixed  upon  his  majefty. 
He  then  de fired  me  to  draw  my  fcy- 
mitar j  which,  although  it  had  got  fome 
tuft  by  the  fea- water,  was  in  moft  parts 
exceeding  bright.  I  did  fo,  and  imme- 
diately all  the  troops  gave  a  fliout  between 
terror  and  furprize ;  for  the  fun  (hone 
clear,  and  the  reileclion  dazzled  their 
eyes  as  I  waved  the  fcymitar  to  and  fro 
in  my  hand.  His  imtjelty,  who  is  a  moft 
magnanimous  prince,  was  lefs  daunted 
than  I  could  expe6tj  he  ordered  me  to 
return  it  into  the  fcabbard,  and  caft  it 
on  the  ground  as  gently  as  I  cuuld, 
about  fix  feet  from  the  end  of  my  chain. 
The  next  thing  he  demanded  was  one 
of  the  lu/ilow  iron  pillars,  by  which 
he  meant  my  pocket  piftols.  I  drew  it 


out,  and,  at  his  defire,  as  well  as  I 
could,  exprefled  to  him  the  ufe  of  it  j 
and  charging  it  only  with  powder, 
which  by  the  clofenefs  of  my  pouch 
happened  to  efcape  wetting  in  the  fea, 
(an  inconvenience  againit  which  all 
prudent  mariners  take  fpecial  care  to 
provide)  I  lirlt  cautioned  the  emperor 
not  to  be  afraid,  and  then  I  let  it  off 
into  the  air.  The  afionimment  hue 
was  much  gi eater  than  ar  the  fight  of 
my  fcymitar.  Hundreds  fell  down  as 
if  they  had  been  (truck  dead  j  and  even 
the  emperor,  although  he  ftood  his 
ground,  could  not  recover  himfelf  in 
fome  time.  I  delivered  up  both  my 
piftols  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  had 
done  my  fcymitar,  and  then  my  pouch 
of  powder  and  bullets  j  begging  him 
that  the  former  might  be  kept  from  the 
fire,  for  it  would  kindle. with  the  fmall- 
eft  fpark,  and  blow  up  his  imperial  pa- 
lace into  the  air.  I  likewife  delivered 
up  my  watch,  which  the  emperor  was 
very  curious  to  fee,  and  commanded 
two  of  his  talleft  yeomen  of  the  guards 
to  bear  it  on  a  pole  upon  their  fhoulders, 
as  draymen  in  England  do  a  barrel  of 
ale.  He  was  amazed  at  the  continual 
noife  it  made,  and  the  motion  of  the 
minute-hand,  which  he  could  cafily 
difcern  j  for  their  fight  is  much  more 
acute  than  ours:  he  afked  the  opinions 
of  his  learned  men  about  him,  which 
were  various  and  remote,  as  the  reader 
may  well  imagine  without  my  repeat- 
ing; although,  indeed,  I  could  not  very 
perfeclly  underftand  them.  I  then  gave 
up  my  filver  and  copper  money,  my 
purfe  with  nine  large  pieces  of  gold, 
and  fome  fmaller  ones ;  my  knife  and 
razor,  my  comb  and  filver  fnuff-box, 
my  handkerchief  and  journal- book. 
My  fcymitar,  piftols,  and  pouch,  were 
conveyed  in  carriages  to  his  majefty's 
ftores ;  but  the  reft  of  my  goods  were 
returned  me. 

I  had,  as  I  before  obferved,  one  pri- 
vate pocket  which  efcaped  their  fearch, 
wherein  there  was  a  pair  of  ipeclacles, 
(which  I  fometimes  ufe  for  the  weak- 
nefs  of  mine  eyes)  a  pocket-perfpcc- 
tive,  and  feveral  other  little  convL-nim- 
cies  j  which  being  of  no  confequence 
to  the  emperor,  I  did  not  think  myfclf 
bound  in  honour  to  difcover,  and  I  ap- 
prehended they  might  be  loft  or  fpoiled 
if  I  ventured  them  out  of  my  pol- 
ftffion. 

CHAP. 


ujuj  Scuffs. 


Tuttilhed  as  die  Act  directs  Tjy Harrifan &C.°  3x11^13.1782. 
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CHAP.    III. 

THE  AUTHOR  DIVERTS  THE  EM- 
PEROR AND  HIS  NOBILITY  OF 
BOTH  SEXES  IN  A  VERY  UNCOM- 
MON MANNER — THE  DIVERSIONS 
OF  THE  COURT  OF  LILLIPUT  DE- 
SCRIBFD — THE  AUTHOR  HAS  HIS 
LIBERTY  GRANTED  HIM  UPON 
CERTAIN  CONDITIONS. 

MY  gentlenefs  and  good  beha- 
viour had  gained  fo  far  on  the 
emperor  and  his  court,  and  indeed  up- 
on the  army  and  people  in  general,  that 
I  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  getting 
my  liberty  in  a  fhort  time.  I  took  all 
poflible  methods  to  cultivate  this  fa- 
vourable difpofition.  The  natives  came 
by  degrees  to  be  lefs  apprehenfive  of 
any  danger  from  me.  I  would  fome- 
times lie  down,  and  let  five  or  fix  of 
them  dance  on  my  hand.  And  at  laft 
the  boys  and  girls  would  venture  to 
come  and  play  at  hide  and  feek  in  my 
hair.  I  had  now  made  a  good  progrefs 
in  underftanding  and  fpeaking  their  lan- 
guage. The  emperor  had  a  mind  one 
day  to  entertain  me  with  feveral  of  the 
country  (hows,  wherein  they  exceed  all 
nations  I  have  known,  both  for  dexte- 
rity and  magnificence.  I  was  diverted 
with  none  fo  much  as  that  of  the  rope- 
dancers  performed  upon  a  (lender  white 
thread,  extended  about  two  feet  twelve 
inches  from  the  ground.  Upon  which 
I  (hall  defire  liberty,  with^he  reader's 
patience,  to  enlarge  a  little. 

This  diverfion  is  only  praflifed  by 
thofe  perfons  who  are  candidates  for 
great  employments,  and  high  favour  at 
court.  They  are  trained  in  this  art 
from  their  youth,  and  are  not  always 
of  noble  birth,  or  liberal  education. 
When  a  great  office  is  vacant,  either  by 
death  or  difgrace,  (which  often  hap- 
pens) five  or  fix  of  thefe  candidates  pe- 
tition the  emperor  to  entertain  his  ma- 
jefty  and  the  court  with  a  dance  on  the 
rope,  and  whoever  jumps  the  higheft, 
without  falling,  fucceeds  in  the  office. 
Very  often  the  chief  minifters  them- 
felves  are  commanded  to  (hew  their 
ikill,  and  to  convince  the  emperor  that 
they  have  not  loft  their  faculty.  Flim- 
nap, the  treafurer,  is  allowed  to  cut  a 
caper  on  the  ftrait  rope,  at  leaft  an  inch 
higher  than  any  other  lord  in  the  whole 
empire.  I  have  feen  him  do  the  fum- 


merfet  feveral  times  together  upon  a 
trencher  fixed  on  the  rope,  which  is  no 
thicker  than  a  common  packthread  in 
England.  My  friend  Reldrefel,  prin- 
cipal fecretary  for  private  affairs,  is  in 
my  opinion,  if  I  am  not  partial,  the 
fecond  after  the  treafurerj  the  reft  of 
the  great  officers  are  much  upon  a  par. 

Thefe  diverfibns  are  often  attended 
with  fatal  accidents,  whereof  great 
numbers  are  on  record.  I  myfeif  have 
feen  two  or  three  candidates  break  a 
limb.  But  the  danger  is  much  great- 
er when  the  minifters  themlelves  are 
commanded  to  mew  the.r  dexterity  j  for 
by  contending  to  excel  themlelves  and 
their  fellows,"  they  (train  fo  far,  that 
there  is  hardly  one  of  them  who  hath 
not  received  a  fall,  and  fome  of  them 
two  or  three.  I  was  aflured  that  a  year 
or  two  before  my  arrival,  Flimnap 
would  have  infallibly  broke  his  neck, 
if  one  of  the  king's  cufhions,  that  acci- 
dentally lay  on  the  ground,  had  not 
weakened  the  force  of  his  fall. 

There  is  likewife  another  diverfion 
which  is  only  fliewn  before  the  emperor 
and  emprefs,  and  firft  minifter,  upon  pe- 
culiar occafions.  The  emperor  lays  on 
the  table  three  fine  filken  threads  of  fix 
inches  long,  one  is  blue,  the  other  red, 
and  the  third  green.  Thefe  threads  are 
propofed  as  prizes  for  thofe  perfons 
whom  the  emperor  hath  a  mind  to  dif- 
tinguim  by  a  peculiar  mark  of  his  fa- 
vour. The  ceremony  is  performed  in 
his  majefty's  great  chamber  of  ttate, 
where  the  candidates  are  to  undergo  a 
trial  of  dexterity  very  different  from 
the  former,  and  fuch  as  I  have  notob,- 
ferved  the  leaft  refemblance  of  in  any 
other  country  of  the  old  or  new  world. 
The  emperor  holds  a  ftick  in  his  hands, 
both  ends  parallel  to  the  horizon,  while 
the  candidates  advancing,  one  by  one, 
fometimes  leap  over  the  ftick,  fome- 
times  creep  under  it  backwarks  and  for- 
wards feveral  times,  according  as  the 
ftick  is  advanced  or  deprefled.  Some- 
times the  emperor  holds  one  end  of  the 
ftick,  and  his  firft  minifter  the  other; 
fometimes  the  minifter  has  it  intirely  to 
himfelf.  Whoever  performs  his  part 
with  moft  agility,  and  holds  out  the 
longeft  in  leaping  and  creeping,  is  re- 
warded with  the  blue-coloured  filkj  the 
red  is  given  to  the  next,  and  the  green 
to  the  third,  which  they  all  wear  girt 
twice  round  about  the  middle;  and  you 
fee  few  great  perfons  about  this  court, 
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who  are  not  adorned  with  one  of  thefe 
girdles. 

The  horfes  of  the  army,  andthofeof 
the  royal  ftables,  having  been  daily  led 
before  me,  were  no'  longer  my,  but 
would  come  up  to  my  very  feet  with- 
out ftarting.  The  riders  would  leap 
them  over  my  hand  as  I  held  it  on  the 
ground,  and  one  of  the  emperor's  huntf- 
men,  upon  a  large  courier,  took  my 
foot,  (hoe  and  all ;  which  was  indeed 
a  prodigious  leap.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  divert  the  emperor  one  day  after 
a  very  extraordinary  manner.  I  de- 
firtd  he  would  order  feveral  fticks  of 
two  feet  high,  and  the  thicknefs  of  an 
ordinary  erne,  to  be  brought  me; 
whereupon  his  majefty  commanded  the 
martcr  of  his  woods  to  ^ive  directions 
accordingly,  and,  the  next  morning  fix 
woodmen  arrived  with  as  many  car- 
riages drawn  by  eight  horfes  to  each. 
I  took  nine  of  theie  fticks,  and  fixing 
them  firmly  in  the  ground  in  a  quad- 
rangular figure,  two  feet  and  a  half 
fquare,  I  took  four  other  fticks,  and 
tied  them  parallel  at  each  corner,  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground;  then  J  faften- 
ed  my  handkerchief  to  the  nine  fticks 
that  ftood  erecl,  and  extended  it  on  all 
fides  till  it  was  as  tight  as  the  top  of  a 
drum  ;  and  the  four  parallel  fticks, 
rifmg  about  five  inches  higher  than  the 
handkerchief,  ferved  as  ledges  on  each 
fide.  When  I  had  finiflied  my  work, 
I  defired  the  emperor  to  let  a  troop  of 
his  bed  horfe,  twenty- four  in  number, 
come  and  exercife  upon  this  plain.  His 
majefty  approved  of  the  propofal,  and 
I  took  them  up  one  by  one  in  my 
hands,  ready  mounted  and  armed,  with 
the  proper  officers  to  exercife  them.  As 
foon  as  they  got  in  order,  they  divided 
into  two  parties,  performed  mock  fkir- 
mifhes,  difcharged  blunt  arrows,  drew 
their  fwords,  fled  and  purfued,  attacked 
and  retired,  amfin  fhort  difcovered  the 
beft  military  difcipline  I  ever  beheld. 
The  parallel  fticks  fecured  them  and 
their  horfes  from  falling  over  the  ftagej 
and  the  emperor  was  fo  much  delighted, 
that  he  ordered  this  entertainment  to 
be  repeated  feveral  days,  and  once  was 
pleafed  to  be  lifted  up,  and  give  the 
word  of  command  ;  and,  with  great 
difficulty,  perfuaded  even  t^ve  emprefs 
herfejf  to  let  me  hold  her  in  her  clofe 
chair  within  two  yards  of  the  ftage, 
from  whence  fhe  was  able  to  take  a  full 
view  of  the  whole  performance.  It  was 


by  good  fortune  that  no  ill  accident 
happened  in  thefe  entertainments,  only 
once  a  fiery  horfe,  that  belonged  to  one 
of  the  captains,  pawing  with  his  hoof, 
ftruck  a  hole  in  my  handkerchief,  and 
his  foot  flipping,  he  overthrew  his  rider 
and  himfelf  j  but  I  immediately  re- 
lieved them  both,  and  covering  the  hole 
with  one  hand,  I  fet  down  the  troop 
with  the  other,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
I  took  them  up.  The  horfe  that  fell 
was  ftrained  in  the  left-fhoulder,  but 
the  rider  got  no  hurt,  and  I  repaired 
my  handkerchief  as  well  as  I  could  j 
however,  I  would  not  truft  to  the  ftrength 
of  it  any  more  in  fuch  dangerous  enter- 
prizes. 

About  two  or  three  days  before  I 
was  fet  at  liberty,  as  I  was  entertaining 
the  court  with  this  kind  of  feats,  there 
arrived  an  exprefs  to  inform  his  ma- 
jefty, that  fome  of  his  fubje&s,  riding 
near  the  place  where  I  was  firft  taken 
up,  had  feen  a  great  black  fubftance 
lying  on  the  ground,  very  oddly  fhaped, 
extending  it's  edges  round  as  wide  as 
his  majefty's  bed-chamber,  and  rifmg 
up  in  the  middle  as  high  as  a  manj 
that  it  was  no  living  creature,  as  they 
at  firft  apprehended,  for  it  lay  on  the 
grafs  without  motion  j  and  fome  of 
them  had  walked  round  it  feveral  times: 
that,  by  mounting  upon  each  other's 
fhoulders,  they  had  got  to  the  top, 
which  was  flat  and  even,  and,  ftamp- 
ing  upon  it,  they  found  it  was  hollow 
within}  that  they  humbly  conceived  it 
might  be  Something  belonging  to  the 
man-mountain}  and,  if  his  majefty 
pleafed,  they  would  undertake  to  bring 
it  with  only  five  horfes.  I  prefently 
knew  what  they  meant,  and  was  glad 
at  heart  to  receive  this  intelligence. 
It  feems,  upon  my  firft  reaching  the 
fhore,  after  our  fliip wreck,  I  was  in 
fuch  confufion,  that,  before  I  came  to 
the  place  where  I  went  to  fleep,  my 
hat,  which  I  had  fattened  with  a  ftring 
to  my  head  while  I  was  rowing,  and 
had  ftuck  on  all  the  time  I  wasfwim- 
ming,  fell  off  after  I  came  to  land  }  the 
ftring,  as  I  conjecture,  breaking  bv 
fome  accident  which  I  never  obferved, 
but  thought  my  hat  had  been  loft  at  fea. 
I  intreated  his  imperial  majefty  to  give 
orders  it  might  be  brought  to  me  as 
foon  as  poffible,  defcribing  to  him  the 
ufe  and  nature  of  it :  and  the  next  day 
the  waggoners  arrived  with  it,  but  not 
in  a  very  ggod  condition  j  they  had 

bored 
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bored  two  holes  in  the  brim,  within 
an  inch  and  half  of  the  edge,  and 
faftened  two  hooks  in  the  holes  j  thefe 
hooks  were  tied  by  a  long  cord  to  the 
harnefs,  and  thus  my  hat  was  dragged 
along  for  above  half  an  Englifli  milej 
but,  the  ground  in  that  country  being 
extremely  fmooth  and  level,  it  received 
lefs  damage  than  I  expected. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure,  the 
emperor  having  ordered  that  part  of  his 
army,  which  quarters  in  and  about  his 
metropolis,  to  be  in  readinefs,  took  a 
fancy  of  diverting  himlelf  in  a  very 
fmgular  manner ;  he  defired  I  would 
ftand  like  a  colofius,  with  my  legs  as 
far  afunderas  Iconveniently  could;  he 
then  commanded  his  general  (who  was 
an  old  experienced  leader,  and  a  great 
patron  of  mine)  to  draw  up  the  troops 
in  clofe  order,  and  march  them  under 
me  ;  the  foot  by  twenty-four  in  abreaft, 
and  the  horfe  by  fixteen,  with  drums 
beating,  colours  flying,  and  pikes  ad- 
vanced. This  body  confided  of  three 
thoufand  foot,  and  a  thoufand  horfe. 
His  majefty  gave  orders,  upon  pain  of 
death,  that  every  foldier  in  his  march 
(hould  obferve  the  ftricleft  decency, 
with  regard  to  my  perfon  ;  which,  how- 
ever, could  not  prevent  fome  of  the 
younger  officers  from  turning  up  their 
eyes  as  they  paffed  under  me.  And, 
to  confefs  the  truth,  my  breeches  were 
at  that  time  in  fo  ill  a  condition,  that 
they  afforded  fome  opportunities  for 
laughter  and  admiration. 

I  had  fent  fo  many  memorials  and 
petitions  for  my  liberty,  that  his  ma- 
jefty at  length  mentioned  the  matter 
firft  in  the  cabinet,  and  then  in  a  full 
council  j  where  it  was  oppofed  by  none, 
except  Skyrefh  Bolgolam,  who  was 
pleafed,  without  any  provocation,  to 
be  my  mortal  enemy.  But  it  was  car- 
ried againft  him  by  the  whole  board, 
and  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  That 
minifter  was  Galbet,  or  admiral  of  the 
realm,  very  much  in  his  matter's  con- 
fidence, and  a  perfon  well  verfed  in 
affairs,  but  of  a  morofe  and  four  com- 
plexion. However,  he  was  at  length 
perfuaded  to  comply  5  but  prevailed 
that  the  articles  and  conditions  upon 
which  I  fhould  be  fet  free,  and  to  which 
I  muft  fwear,  mould  be  drawn  up  by 
himfelf.  Thefe  articles  were  brought 
to  me  by  Skyrefh  Bolgolam  in  perfon, 
attended  by  two  under- fecretaries,  and 
feveral  perfon  of  diftinclion.  After 
were  read,  I  was  demanded  to 


fweartothe  performance  of  them  ;  firft* 
in  the  manner  of  my  own  country,  and 
afterwards  in  the  method  prefcribed  by 
their  laws,  which  was  to  hold  my  right 
foot  in  my  left-hand,  and  to  place  the 
middle  ringer  of  my  right-hand  on  the 
crown  of  my  head,  and  my  thumb  on 
the  tip  of  my  right-ear.  But,  becaufe 
the  reader  may  be  curious  to  have  fome 
idea  of  the  ftyle  and 'manner  of  ex- 
preffion  peculiar  to  that  people,  as  well 
as  to  know  the  articles  upon  which  I 
recovered  my  liberty,  I  have  made  a 
translation  of  the  whole  inftrument, 
word  for  word,  as  near  as  I  was  able, 
which  I  here  offer  to  the  publick. 

'  Golbafto  Momaren  Evlame  Gur- 
'  dilo  Shefin  Mully  Ully  Gue,  molt 

*  mighty  Emperor  of  Lilliput,  delight 
'  and  terror  of  the  univerfe,  whofe  do- 
'  minions  extend    five  thoufand    blu- 
'  ftrugs,  (about  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
«  cumference)  to  the  extremities  of  the 

*  globe ;    monarch  of    all    monarchs, 

*  taller  than  the  fons  of  men ;  whofe 

*  feet  prefs  down  to  the  center,  and 
'  whofe  head  ftrikes   againft  the  fun; 
'  at  whofe  nod  the  princes  of  the  earth 
'  fhake    their   knees  j   pleafant  as  the 
'  fpring,  comfortable  as  the  fummer, 
'  fruitful  as  autumn,  dreadful  as  win- 
'  ter.     His  moft  fublime  majefty  pro- 
'  pofeth  to  the  man-mountain,  lately 

*  arrived  to  our  celeftial  dominionsj  the 
'  following  articles,   which,   by  a  fo- 

*  lemn  oath,  he  fliall  be  obliged  to  per- 
'  form— 

'  lit,  The  man -mountain  mall  not 
'  depart  from  our  dominions  without 
'  our  licencerunder  our  great  fea!. 

*  ad,  He  /hall  not  prefume  to  come 
'  into  our  metropolis,  without  our  ex- 
«  prefs  order  j  at  which  time  the  inha- 
'  bitants  (hall  have  two  hours  warning 
'  to  keep  within  doors. 

'  3d,  The  faid  man-mountain  /hall 
c  confine  his  walks  to  our  principal  high 
«  roads,  and  not  offer  to  walk  or  lie 
'  down  in  a  meadow  or  field  of  corn. 

«  4th,  As  he  walks  the  faid  roads, 
'  he  mall  take  the  utmoft  care  not  to 

*  trample  upon  the  bodies  of   any  of 
«  our  loving  fubjecls,  their  horfes,  or 
'  carriages,  nor  take  any  of  our  fub- 
'  je£ts   into  his  hands,    without   their 

*  own  con  Tent. 

*  5th,  If  an  exprefs  requires  extraor- 
«  dinary  diipatch,   the   man-mountain 
«  fliall  be  obliged  to  carry  in  his  pocket 
«  the  meflenger  and   horfe,  a  fix  days 

*  journey  once  in  every  moon,  and  re- 

C  z  «  tur,n 
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'  turn  the  faid  mefienger  back,  (if  fo 

*  required)  lafe   to  our  imperial  pre- 
'  fence. 

'  6th,  He  fhall  beourally  againft  our 
'  enemies  in  the  ifland  of  Bltfufcu,  and 
'  do  his  utmolt  to  deftroy  thtir  fleet, 
'  which  is  now  preparing  to  invade  us. 

*  yih,  That  the  faid  man  mountain 

*  (hall,  at  his  times  of  ieifure,  be  aiding 

*  and  affifting  to  our  workmen,  in  lief p- 

*  ing  to  raife  certain  great  ftones,    to- 

*  wards  covet  ing  the  wall  of  the  princi- 
'  pal  park, and  otherour  royal  buildings. 

'  8th,  That  the  faid  man-mountain 
«  fliall,  in  two  moons  time,  deliver  in 

*  an  exaft  furvey  of  the  circumference 

*  of  our  dominions,  by  a  computation 
'  of  his  own  paces  round  the  coalt. 

'  Laftly,  That,  upon  his  folemn  oath 
'  to  obferve  all  the  above  articles,  the 

*  faid  man  mountain  (hall  have  a  daily 
c  allowance  of  meat  and  drink   fufii- 

*  cient  for  the  fupport  of  one  thoufand 
'  feven  hundred  and  twenty- four  of  our 

*  fubjecls,  with  free  accefs  to  our  royal 
'  perlbn,  and  other   marks  of  our  fa- 

*  vour.     Given  at  our  palace  at  Bel- 

*  faborack,  the  twelfth  day  of  the  nine- 
'  ty-firft  moon  of  our  reign.' 

I  fwore  and  fubfcribed  to  thefe  ar- 
ticles with  great  chearfulnefs  and  con- 
tent, although  fome  of  them  were  not 
fo  honourable  as  I  could  have  wiflied  j 
•which  proceeded  wholly  from  the  ma- 
lice of  Skyrefh  Bolgolam,  the  high  ad- 
miral j  whereupon  my  chains  were  im- 
mediately unlocked,  and  I  was  at  full 
liberty  j  the  emperor  himfelf  in  perfon 
did  me  the  honour  to  be  by  at  the 
whole  ceremony  ;  I  made  my  acknow- 
ledgments, by  proftrating  myfelf  at 
his  rnajefty's  feet :  but  he  commanded 
me  to  rife  5  and  after  many  gracious  ex- 
preflions,  which,  to  avoid  the  cenfure 
of  vanity,  I  (hall  not  repeat  j  he  add- 
ed, that  he  hoped  I  fhonld  prove  a  ufe- 
ful  itrvant,  and  well  delerve  all  the  fa- 
vours he  had  already  conferred  upon 
me,  or  might  do  for  the  future. 

The  reader  may  pleafe  to  obferve, 
that,  in  the  laft  article  for  the  recovery 
of  my  liberty,  the  emperor  liipulates 
to  allow  me  a  quantity  of  meat  and 
drink  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twemy- 
four  Lilliputians.  Some  time  after, 
afking  a  friend  at  court,  how  they  came 
to  fix  on  that  determinate  number  j  he 
told  me,  that  his  majefty's  mathema- 
ticians, having  taken  the  height  of  my 
body  by  the  help  of  a  quadrant,  and 


finding  it  to  exceed  theirs  in  the  pro- 
portion of  twelve  to  one,  they  con- 
cluded from  the  fimilaritv  of  their  bo- 
dies, that  mine  muft  contain,  at  leaft, 
one  thoufand  (even  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  of  their's,  and,  confequently,  would 
require  as  much  food  as  was  nectfTary 
to  fupport  that  number  of  Lilliputians. 
By  which  the  reader  may  conceive  an 
idea  of  the  ingenuity  of  that  pe-.ple,  as 
well  as  the  prudent  and  exacl  oeconomy 
of  fo  great  a  prince. 


CHAP.     IV. 

MILDENDO,    THE    METROPOLIS    OP 
L1LL1PUT,      DESCRIBED,     TOGE- 

THER WITH  THE  EMPEROR'S  PA- 
LACE -  A  CONVERSATION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  AUTHOR  AND  A 
PRINCIPAL  SECRETARY,  CON- 
CERNING THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THAT 
EMPIRE  —  THE  AUTHOR  OFFERS 
TO  SERVE  THE  EMPEROR  IN  HIS 
WARS. 


E  firft  requeft  I  made,  after  I 
JL  had  obtained  iry  liberty,  was, 
that  I  might  have  licence  to  fee  MiU 
dendo  the  metropolis,  which  the  em- 
peror e.ifily  gi  anted  me,  but  with  a  fpe- 
cial  charge  to  do  no  hurt,  either  to  the 
inhabitants  or  their  houfes.  The  people 
had  notice  by  proclamation  of  my  de- 
fign  to  vifit  the  town.  The  wall  which 
encompafled  it  is  two  feet  and  a  half 
high,  and  at  leaft  eleven  inches  broad, 
fo  that  a  coach  and  horfes  may  be 
driven  very  fafely  round  it  ;  and  it  is 
flanked  with  ftrong  towers,  at  ten  feet 
diftance.  I  ftepped  over  the  great  weftern 
gate,  and  parted  very  gently,  and  fide- 
ling,  through  the  two  principal  itreets, 
only  in  my  fhort  waiftcoat,  for  fear  of 
damaging  the  roofs  and  eaves  of  the 
houfes  with  the  ikirts  of  my  coat.  I 
walked  with  the  utmolt  circumfpec- 
tion,  to  avoid  treading  on  any  Itragglers 
that  might  remain  in  the  Ibrets,  al- 
though the  orders  were  very  (tricl  that  all 
people  fhould  keep  in  their  houfes,  at 
their  own  peril.  The  garret-windows 
and  tops  of  houfes  were  ib  crowded 
with  I  peftators,  th:it  I  thought,  in  all 
my  travels,  I  had  not  feen  a  more  po- 
pulous place.  The  city  is  an  exaft 
iquare,  each  fide  of  the  wall  being  five 
hundred  feet  long.  The  two  great 
Itreets,  which  run  crofs,  and  divide  it 
into  four  quarters,  are  five  teet  wide. 

The 
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The  lanes  and  alleys,  which  I  could  not 
enter,  but  only  viewed  them  as  I  pafled, 
are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  The 
town  is  capable  of  holding  five  hundred 
thoufand  louls.  The  houfes  are  from 
three  to  five  ftories.  The  ihops  and 
markets  well  provided. 

The  emperors  palace  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  where  the  two  great  ftreets 
meet.     It  is  inclofed  by  a  wall  of  two 
feet    high,     and    twenty   feet    diltance 
from  the  buildings.  1  had  his  majefty's 
permiflion  to  itep  over  this  will;  and, 
the  fpace  being  fo  wide  between  that 
and  the  palace,  I  could  eafily  view  it 
on  every  fide.     The  outward  court  is  a 
fquare  of  forty  feet,  and  includes  two 
other  courts:    in    the   inmoft  are    the 
royal  apartments,    which   1  was   very 
defirous  to  fee,  but  found  it  extremely 
difficult  ;  for  the  great  gates,  from  one 
fquare  into  another,  were  but  eighteen 
inches   high,   and   feven   inches  wide. 
Now  the  buildings  of  the  outer  court 
were  at  leaft  five  feet  high,  and  it  was 
impoffible  for  me  to  ftride  over  them 
without  infinite    damage   to   the   pile, 
though  the  WM!!S  were  ftrongly  built  of 
hewn  ftone,  and  four  inches  thick.   At 
the  fame  time,  the  emperor  had  a  great 
defire  that  I  fhould  fee  the  magnificence 
of  his  palace  j    but  this  I  was  not  able 
to  do  till  three  days  after,  which  I  fpent 
in  cutting  down  with  my  knife  fome  of 
the  largett  trees  in  the  royal  park,  about 
an  hundred  yards  diftance  from  the  city. 
Of  thefe  trees  I  made  two  ftools,  each 
aboiit  three  feet  high,  and  ftrong  enough 
to  bear  my  weight.     The  people  hav- 
ing  received   notice   a  fecond  time,  I 
went   again   through    the   city   to   the 
palace,  with  my  two  ftools  in  my  hands. 
When  I  came  to  the  fide  of  the  outer 
court,  I  Itood  upon  one  ftool,  and  took 
the  other  in  my  hand  ;  this  I  lifted  over 
the  roof,  and  gently  let  it  down  on  the 
fpace  between  the  firft  and  iecond  court, 
which   was  eight   feet  wide.      I  then 
ftepped  over  the  building  very  conve- 
niently from  one   ftool  to  the  other, 
and  drew  up  the  firft  after  me  with  a 
hooked  ftick.     By  this  contrivance,  I 
got  into  the  inmoft  court;  and,  lying 
down  upon  my  fide,  I  applied  my  face 
to  the  windows  of  the  middle  ftories, 
which  were  left  open  on  purpole,  and 
difcovered  the  molt  fplendid  Apartments 
that  can  be  imagined.    There  I  faw  the 
emprefs  and  the  young  princes  in  their 
feveral  lodgings,  with  their  chief  at- 
tendants about  them.      Her  imperial 


majefty  was  pleafed  to  fmile  very  gra- 
cioufly  upon  me,  and  gave  me  out  of  the 
window  her  hand  to  kifs. 

But  I  (hall  not  anticipate  the  reader 
with  farther  descriptions  of  this  kind, 
becaufe  I  referve  them  for  a  greater 
work,  which  is  now  almoft  ready  for 
the  prefs,  containing  a  general  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  empire,  from  it's  firft  erec- 
tion, through  a  long  ieries  of  princes, 
wiih  a  particular  account  of  their  wars 
and  politicks,  laws,  learning,  and  re- 
ligion :  their  plants  and  animals,  their 
peculiar  manners  and  cuftoms,  with 
other  matters  very  curious  and  ufeful  j 
my  chief  delign  at  prefent  bei.ng  only 
to  relate  fuch  events  and  tranfaftions 
as  happened  to  the  pub!  ick  or  to  myfelf, 
during  a  refidence  of  about  nine  months 
in  that  empire. 

One  morning,  about  a  fortnight  after 
I  had  obtained  my  liberty,  Reldrefal, 
principal  iecretary  (as  they  ftile  him) 
of  private  affairs,  came  to  my  houfe, 
attended  only  by  one  fervant.  He  or- 
dered his  coach  to  wait  at  a  diftance, 
and  defired  I  would  give  him  an  hour's 
audience;  which  I  readily  confented  to 
on  account  of  his  quality,  and  perfonal 
merits,  as  well  as  the  many  good  offices 
he  had  done  me  during  my  felicitations 
at  court.  I  offered  to  lie  down,  that 
he  might  the  more  conveniently  reach 
my  ear;  but  he  chofe  rather  to  let  me 
hold  him  in  my  hand  during  our  con- 
verlation.  He  began  with  compliments 
on  my  liberty;  faid,  he  might  pretend 
to  fome  merit  in  it;  but,  however, 
added,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
prefent  fituation  of  things  at  court,  per- 
haps I  might  not  have  obtained  it  fo  loon. 
For,'  faid  he,  «  as  flourifhing  a  con- 
dition as  we  may  appear  to  be  in  to 
foreigners,  we  labour  under  two 
mighty  evils,  a  violent  faclion  at 
home,  and  the  danger  of  an  invafion 
by  a  moft  potent  enemy  from  abroad. 
As  to  the  firft,  you  are  to  underftand, 
that,  for  above  feventy  moons  paft, 
there  have  been  two  ftruggling  parties 
in  this  empire,  under  the  names  of 
Trameckfan  and  Slameckfan,  from  the 
high  and  low  heeis  of  iheir  ihoes,  by 
which  they  diftinguifh  themfelves.  It 
is  alledged,  indeed,  that  the  high 
heels  are  moit  sgr^ible  to  our  an- 
cient conitimtionj  hut,  howtver  this 
be,  his  majtfty  hath  determined  to 
make  ufe  of  only  low  beds  in  the  ad- 
inimfti ation  of  the  government,  and 
all  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  as 

'  you 
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'  you  cannot  but  obferve;  and  particu- 
'  larly,  that  his  majelty's  imperial 
'  heels  are  lower  at  leaft  by  a  drurr  than 
'  any  of  his  court  j  (drurr  is  a  meafure 
'  about  the  fourteenth  part  of  an  inch.) 
'  The  animofities  between  thefe  two 
'  parties  run  fo  high,  that  they  will  nei- 
'  ther  eat  nor  drink,  nOr  talk  with  each 
'  other.  We  compute  the  Trameckfan, 
'  or  high  heels,  to  exceed  us  in  num- 
'  berj  but  the  power  is  wholly  on  our 

*  fide.      We   apprehend    his   imperial 
«  highnefs,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  to 
'  have  fome  tendency  towards  the  high 

*  heels;  at  leaft,  we  can  plainly  difcover 
'  that  one  of  his  heels  is  higher  than 
'  the  other,  which  gives  him  a  hobble 

*  in  his  gait.     Now,  in  the  midlt  of 
'  thefe  inteltine  difquiets,  we  are  threat- 
'  ened  with  an  invafion  from  the  ifland 

*  of  Blefufcuj  which  is  the  other  great 
'  empire  of  the  univerfe,  almoft  as  large 

*  and  powerful  as  this  of  his  majefty. 

*  For,  as  to  what  we  have  heard  you  af- 

*  firm, that  there  are  other  kingdoms  and 
'  Hates  in  the  world,  inhabited  by  hu- 
'  man  creatures  as   large  as  yourfelf, 
'  our  philofophers  are  in  much  doubt, 

*  and  would  rather  conjecture  that  you 
'  dropped  from  the  moon,  or  one.of  the 

*  ftars;  becaufe  it  is  certain    that   an 

*  hundred  mortals  of  your  bulk  would, 
'  in  a  fhort  time,  deltroy  all  the  fruits 

*  and  cattle  of  his  majefty's  dominions. 

*  Befides,  our  hiftories  of  fix  thoufand 

*  moons  make  no  mention  of  any  other 

*  regions  than  the  two  great  empires  of 

*  Lilliput  and  Blefufcu  j    which    two 
'  mighty  powers  have,  as  I  was  going 

*  to  tell  you,  been  engaged  in  a  molt 

*  obftinate  war  for  fix  and  thirty  moons 
'  paft.     It  began  upon  the  following 
'  occafion  :    It  is  allowed  on  all  hands, 
'  that  the  primitive  way  of  breaking 
'  eggs,  before  we  eat  them,  was  upon 
'  the  larger  end  j  but  his  prefent  ma- 

*  jetty's  grandfather,   while  he  was  a 

*  boy,  going  to  eat  an  egg,  and  break- 
'  ing  it  according  to  the  ancient  prac- 
'  tice,  happened  to  cut  one  of  his  fin- 
'  gers.     Whereupon  the  emperor,  his 

*  father,  published  an  edicl,  command- 

*  ing  all  his  fubjefts,  upon  great  pe- 
'  nahies,  to  break  the  fmaller  end  of 
'  their  eggs.    The  people  fo  highly  re- 

*  fented  this  law,  that  our  hittories  tell 
'  us,  there  have  been  fix  rebellions  railed 
'  on  that  account;  wherein  one  emperor 
'  loft  his  life,  and  another  his  crown. 
<  Thefe  civil   commotions  were  con- 


ftantly  fomented  by  the  monarchs  of 
Blefufcu  j  and  when  they  were  quelled, 
the  exiles  always  fled  for  refuge  to  that 
empire.  It  is  computed  that  eleven 
thoufand  perfons  have  at  feveral  times 
fuffered  death,  rather  than  fubtnit  to 
break  their  eggs  at  the  fmaller  end. 
Many  hundred  large  volumes  have 
been  published  upon  this  controverfy  j 
but  .the  books  of  the  Big-Endians 
have  been  long  forbidden,  and  the 
whole  party  rendered  incapable,  by 
law,  of  holding  employments.  During 
the  courfe  of  thefe  troubles,  the  em- 
perors of  Blefufcu  did  frequently  ex- 
poftulate  by  their  amhaffadors,  accu- 
fing  us  of  making  afchifrn  in  religion, 
by  offending  againft  a  fundamental 
doclrine  of  our  great  prophet  Luf- 
trog,  in  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the 
Blundercal  (which  is  their  Alcoran.) 
This,  however,  is  thought  to  be  a 
mere  ftrain  upon  the  text;  for  the 
words  are  theie:  'That  all  true  Be- 
lievers break  their  eggs  at  the  conve- 
nient end.  And  which  is  the  conve- 
nient end,  feems,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, to  be  left  to  every  man's  con- 
fcience,  or  at  leaft  in  the  power  of 
the  chief  magistrate  to  determine. 
Now,  Big-Endian  exiles  have  found 
fo  much  credit  in  the  emperor  of  Ble- 
fufcu's  court,  and  fo  much  private  af- 
fiftance  and  encouragement  from  their 
party  here  at  home,  that  a  bloody  war 
hath  been  carried  on  between  the  two 
empires,  for  thirty-fix  moons,  with 
various  fuccefs;  during  which  time  we 
have  loft  forty  capital  fliips,  and  a 
much  greater  number  of  fmaller  vef- 
fels,  together  with  thirty  thoufand  of 
our  beft  feainen  and  foldiers  ;  and  the 
damage,  received  by  the  enemy,  is 
reckoned  to  be  fomewhat  greater  than 
ours.  However,  they  have  now  e- 
quipped  a  numerous  fleet,  and  are  juft 
preparing  to  make  a  defcent  upon 
us  ;  and  his  imperial  majefty,  placing 
great  confidence  in  your  valour  and 
ftrengtli,  h.th  commanded  me  to  lay 
this  account  of  his  affairs  before 
you.' 

I  defired  the  fecietary  to  prefent  my 
humble  duty  to  the  emperor,  and  to 
let  him  know,  that  I  thought  it  would 
not  become  me,  who  was  a  foreigner, 
to  interfere  with  parties  j  but  I  was 
ready,  with  the  hazard  of  my  life,  to 
defend  his  perfon  and  ftatc  againft  all 
invaders. 

CHAP.. 
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CHAP.     V. 

THE  AUTHOR,  BY  AN  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY STRATAGEM,  PREVENTS 
AN  INVASION— A  HIGH  TITLE  OF 
HONOUR  IS  CONFERRED  UPON 
H1M AMBASSADORS  ARRIVE 

FROM   THE   EMPEROR   OF    BLE- 

FUSCU,  AND  SUE  FOR  PEACE 

THE  EMPRESS'S  APARTMENT  ON 
FIRE  BY  ACCIDENT — THE  AU- 
THOR INSTRUMENTAL  IN  SAV- 
ING THE  REST  OF  THE  PALACE. 

THE  empire  of  Blefufcu  isanifland 
fituated  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of 
Lilliput,  from  whence  it  is  parted  only 
by  a  channel  of  eight  hundred  yards 
wide.  I  had  not  yet  feen  it;  and,  upon 
this  notice  of  an  intended  invafion,  I 
avoided  appearing  on  that  fide  of  the 
coaft,  for  fear  of  being  difcovered  by 
fome  of  the  enemy's  mips,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  intelligence  of  me,  all  inter- 
courfe  between  the  two  empires  having 
been  ftrictly  forbidden  during  the  war, 
upon  pain  of  death,  and  an  embargo 
laid  by  our  emperor  upon  all  veflels 
whatfoever,  I  communicated  to  his  ma- 
jefty  a  projefl  I  had  formed  of  feizing 
the  enemy's  whole  fleet  :  which,  as  our 
fcouts  aftured  us,  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour  ready  to  fail  with  the  fit  ft  fair 
wind.  I  confulted  the  moft  experienced 
feamen,  upon  the  depth  of  the  channel, 
which  they  had  often  plummed,  who 
told  me,  that  in  the  middle  at  high 
water,  it  was  feventy  glumgluffs  deep, 
which  is  about  fix  feet  of  European 
meafure  ;  and  the  reft  of  it  fifty  glum- 
gluffs at  moft.  I  walked  towards  the 
north-eaft  coaft,  over- again  ft  Blefufcu  ; 
where  lying  down  behind  a  hillock,  I 
took  out  my  fmall  perfpeclive  glafs,  and 
viewed  the  enemy's  fleet  at  anchor,  con- 
fifting  of  about  fifty  men  of  war,  and 
a  great  number  of  traniports  :  I  then 
came  back  to  my  houfe,  and  gave  order 
(for  which  I  had  a  warrant)  for  a  great 
quantity  of  the  ftrongeft  cable  and  bars 
of  iron.  The  cable  was  about  as  thick 
as  packthread,  and  the  bars  of  the 
length  and  fize  of  a  knitting-needle.  I 
trebled  the  cable  to  make  it  ftronger, 
and  for  the  lame  reafon,  I  twifted  three 
of  the  iron  bars  together,  bending  the 
extremities  into  a  hook.  Having  thus 
fixed  fifty  hooks  to  as  many  cables,  I 
went  back  to  the  north-eaft  coaft,  and 
putting  off  my  coat,  Ihoes,  and 


ings,  walked  into  the  fea,  in  my  leathern 
jerkin,  about  an  hour  before  high  water. 
I  waded  with  what  hafte  I  could,  and 
fwam  in  the  middle  about  thirty  yards, 
till  I  felt  ground  j  I  arrived  to  the  fleet 
in  lefs  than  half  an  hour.  The  enemy 
was  fo  frightened  when  they  faw  me, 
that  they  leaped  out  of  their  fhips,  and 
fwam  to  more,  where  there  could  not  be 
fewer  than  thirty  thoufand  fouls.  I 
then  took  my  tackling,  and,  fattening  a 
hook  to  the  hole  at  the  prow  of  each, 
I  tied  all  the  cords  together  at  the  end. 
While  I  was  thus  employed,  the  enemy 
difcharged  feveral  thoufand  arrows, 
many  of  which  ftuck  in  my  hands  and 
face,  and  befides  the  exceflive  fmart, 
gave  me  much  difturbance  in  my  work. 
My  greateft  apprehenfion  was  for  mine 
eyes,  which  I  mould  infallibly  have 
loft,  if  I  had  not  fuddenly  thought  of 
an  expedient.  I  kept  among  other  little 
neceflaries,  a  pair  of  fpeclacles  in  a  pri- 
vate pocket,  which,  as  I  obferved  before, 
had  efcaped  the  emperor's  fearchers. 
Thefe  I  took  out,  and  fattened  as  ftrong- 
ly  as  I  could  upon  my  nofe  j  and,  thus 
armed,  went  on  boldly  with  my  work,  in 
fpight  of  the  enemy's  arrows,  many  of 
which  ftruck  againft  the  glafles  of  my 
fpectacles,  but  without  any  other  effecl, 
farther  than  a  little  to  difcompofe  them. 
I  had  now  fattened  all  the  hooks,  and 
taking  the  knot  in  my  hand,  began  to 
pull;  but  not  a  fhip  would  ftir,  for  they 
were  all  too  faft  held  by  their  anchors, 
To  that  the  boldeft  part  of  my  enter- 
prize  remained.  I  therefore  let  go  the 
cord,  and  leaving  the  hooks  fixed  to  the 
mips,  I  refolutely  cut  with  my  knife 
the  cables  that  fattened  the  anchors, 
receiving  above  two  hundred  mots  in  my 
face  and  hands;  then  I  took  up  the 
knotted  end  of  the  cables  to  which  my 
hooks  were  tied,  and  with  great  eafe 
drew  fifty  of  the  enemy's  largeit  men  of 
war  after  me. 

The  Blefufcudians,  who  had  not  the 
leaft  imagination  of  wha't  I  intended, 
were  at  firft  confounded  with  aftonifh- 
ment.  They  had  feen  me  cut  the  ca- 
bles, and  thought  my  defign  was  only 
to  let  the  mips  run  adrift,  or  fall  foul 
of  each  other :  but  when  they  perceived 
the  whole  fleet  moving  in  order,  and 
faw  me  pulling  at  the  end,  they  fet  up 
fuch  a  fcream  of  grief  and  defpair,  that 
it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  defcribe  or 
conceive.  "When  I  had  got  out  of  dan- 
ger, I  ftopt  a  while  to  pick  out  the  ar- 
rows 
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rows  that  fluck  in  my  hands  and  face ; 
and  rubbed  on  feme  of  the  fame  oint- 
ment that  was  given  me  at  my  firft  ar- 
rival, as  I  have  formerly  mentioned.  I 
then  took  off  my  fpeclacles,  and  wait- 
ing about  an  hour  till  the  tide  was  a 
little  fallen,  I  waded  through  the  mid- 
dle with  my  cargo,  and  ai  rived  fafe  at 
the  royal  port  of  Lilliput. 

The  emperor  and  his  whole  court 
flood  on  the  fhore  expt&ing  the  iflue  of 
this  great  adventure.  They  faw  the 
fliips  move  forward  in  a  large  half- 
moon,  but  could  not  difcern  me,  who 
was  up  to  my  breaft  in  water.  When  I 
advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
they  were  yet  in  more  pain,  becaufe  I 
was  under  water  to  my  neck.  The 
emperor  concluded  me  to  be  drowned, 
and  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  ap- 
proaching in  a  hoftile  manner:  but  he 
was  foott  eafed  of  his  fears,  for  the 
channel  growing  Shallower  every  ftep  I 
made,  I  came  in  a  fhort  time  within 
hearing,  and  holding  up  the  end  of  the 
cable  by  which  the  fleet  was  fattened,  I 
cried  in  a  loud  voice,  *  Long  live  themoft 
*  puifiant  emperor  of  Liiliput!'  This 
great  prince  received  me  at  my  landing 
with  all  pofiible  tncomiums,  and  cre- 
ated me  a  nardac  upon  the  fpot,  which 
is  the  higheft  title  of  honour  among 
them. 

His  majefty  defired  I  would  take 
fome  ot'htr  opportunity  of  bringing  all 
the  re  It  of  his  enemv's  (hips  into  his 
ports.  And  fo  unineaiurahle  is  the 
ambition  of  princes,  that  he  feemed  to 
think  of  nothing  lefs  than  reducing  the 
whole  empire  of  Blefufcu  into  a  pro- 
vince, and  governing  it  by  a  vice-roy  j 
of  deftroying  the  Big-Endian  exiles, 
and  compelling  that  people  to  break  the 
(mailer  end  of  their  eggs,  by  which  he 
would  remain  the  iole  monarch  of  the 
whole  world.  But  I  endeavoured  to 
divert  him  from  his  dtfign,  by  many 
arguments  drawn  from  the  topicks  of 
policy  as  well  as  juftice :  and  I  plainly 
protefted,  that  I  would  never  be  an  in- 
ftrument  of  bringing  a  free  and  brave 
people  into  llavery.  And,  when  the 
matter  was  debated  in  council,  the 
wifeft  part  of  the  miniftry  were  of  my 
opinion. 

This  open  bold  declaration  of  mine 
was  fo  oppoilte  t«-  the  Ichemes  and  po- 
liticks of  his  imperial  majeity,  that  he 
could  never  foigive  me:  he  mentioned 
it  in  a  very  artful  manner  at  council, 


where  1  was  told  that  fome  of  the  wifeft 
appeared,  at  leaft,  by  their  filence,  to 
be  of  my  opinion  ;  but  others,  who 
were  my  fecret  enemies,  could  not  fof- 
bear  fome  exprtflions,  which  by  a  fide- 
wind  refltcled  on  me.  And  from  this 
time  brgan  an  intrigue  between  his 
majffty  and  a  junto  of  minifters  ma- 
licioufly  bent  againft  me,  which  broke 
out  in  lefs  than  two  months,  and  had 
like  to  have  ended  in  my  utter  dettruc- 
tion.  Of  fo  little  weight  are  the  great  •» 
eft  fervices  to  princes,  when  put  into 
the  balance  with  a  rcfufal  to  gratify 
their  paflions. 

About  three  weeks  after  this  exploit, 
there  arrived  a  foltmn  embaffy  from 
Blefufcu,  with  humble  offers  of  a  peace  j 
which  was  foon  concluded  upon  condi- 
tions very  advantageous  to  our  empe- 
ror, wherewith  I  (hall  not  trouble  the 
reader.  There  were  fix  ambafladors, 
with  a  train  of  about  five  hundred  per- 
fons,  and  their  entry  was  very  magnifi- 
cent, fuitable  to  the  grandeur  of  their 
matter,  and  the  importance  of  their  bu- 
finels.  When  their  treaty  was  finished, 
wherein  I  did  them  feveral  good  offices 
by  the  credit  I  now  had,  or  at  Jeaft  ap- 
peared to  have  at  court,  their  excellen- 
cies, who  were  privately  told  how  much 
I  had  been  their  friend,  made  me  a  vifit 
in  form.  They  began  with  many  com- 
pliments upon  my  valour  and  gencro- 
fity,  invited  me  to  that  kingdom  in  the 
emperor  their  matter's  name,  and  de- 
fired  me  to  (hew  them  fome  proofs  of 
my  prodigious  itrength,  of  which  they 
had  heard  fo  many  wonders";  wherein  I 
readily  obliged  them,  but  lhall  not  trou- 
ble the  reader  with  the  particulars. 

When  I  had  for  fome  time  entertained 
their  excellencies  to  their  infinite  fatif- 
faclion  and  furprize,  I  defired  they 
would  do  me  the  honour  to  prefent  my 
mo(t  humble  refpefts  to  the  emperor 
their  matter,  the  renown  of  whofe  vir- 
tues had  fo  juttly  filled  the  whole  world 
with  admiration,  and  whofe  royal  per- 
fon  I  refolved  to  attend  before  I  return- 
ed to  my  own  country  :  accordingly,  the 
next  time  I  had  the  honour  to  fee  our  em- 
peror I  defired  his  general  licence  to  wait 
on  the  Blefufcudian  monarch,  which 
he  was  pleafed  to  grant  me,  as  I  could 
plainly  perceive,  in  a  very  cold  man- 
ner j  but  could  not  guefa  the  reafon,  till 
I  h:id  a  whifper  from  a  certain  perfon, 
that  Flimnap  and  Bolgolam  had  repre- 
fentcd  my  intercourfe  with  thofe  ambaf- 

fedon 
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fadors  as  a  mark  of  disaffection,  from 
which  I  am  fure  my  heart  was  wholly 
free.  And  this  was  the  firfl  time  I  be- 
gan to  conceive  fome  imperfect  idea  of 
courts  and  minifters. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  am- 
bafladors  fpoke  to  me  by  an  interpreter, 
the  languages  of  both  empires  differing 
as  much  from  each  other  as  any  two  in 
Europe,  and  each  nation  priding  it- 
felf  upon  the  antiquity,  beauty,  and 
energy  of  their  own  tongues,  with  an 
avowed  contempt  for  that  of  their  neigh- 
bour; yet  our  emperor,  ftanding  upon 
the  advantage  he  had  got  by  the  feizure 
et  their  fleet,  obliged  them  to  deliver 
their  credentials,  and  make  their  fpeech 
in  the  Lilliputian  tongue.  And  it  muft 
be  confefled,  that  from  the  great  inter - 
courl'e  of  trade  and  commerce  between 
both  realms,  from  the  continual  recep- 
tion of  exiles,  which  is  mutual  among 
them,  and  from  the  cuftom  in  each  em- 
pire to  fend  their  young  nobility  and 
richer  gentry  to  the  other,  in  order  to 
polifli  themfelves  by  feeing  the  world, 
and  understanding  men  and  manners; 
there  are  few  perlons  of  diftinction,  or 
merchants,  or  feamen,  who  dwell  in 
the  maritime  parts,  but  what  can  hold 
converfation  in  both  tongues;  as  I 
found  fome  weeks  after,  when  I  went  to 

?ay  my  refpects  to  the  emperor  of  Ble- 
iifcu,  which,  in  the  midft  of  great 
misfortunes,  through  the  malice  of  my 
enemies,  proved  a  very  happy  adven- 
ture to  me,  as  I  fhall  relate  in  it's  pro- 
per pi  ace. 

The  reader  may  remember,  that, 
when  I  figned  thole  articles  upon  which 
recovered  my  liberty,  there  were 
fome- which  I  difliked  upon  account  of 
their  being  too  fervile,  neither  could  any 
thing  but  an  extreme  neceflity  have 
forced  me  to  fubmit.  But,  being  now 
a  nardac  of  the  highelt  rank  in  that 
empire,  fuch  offices  were  looked  upon 
as  below  my  dignity,  and  the  emperor 
(to  do  him  juftice)  never  once  mention- 
ed them  to  me.  However,  it  was  not 
long  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  do- 
ing his  majelty,  at  ieaft,  as  I  then 
thought,  a  molt  fignal  fervice.  I  was 
alarmed  at  midnight  with  the  cries  of 
many  hundred  people  at  my  door  j  by 
which  being  fuddenly  awaked,  I  was  in 
fome  kind  of  terror.  I  heard  the  word 
burglum  repeated  inceflantly :  feveral 
of  the  emperor's  court,  making  their 
way  through  the  crowd ,  intreated  me 


to   come    immediately    to   the  palace, 
where  her  imperial  majefty's  apartment 
was  on  fire,  by  the  carelefnefs  of  a  maid 
of  honour,    who  fell  afleep  while   (he 
was  reading  a  romance.     I  got.  up  in 
an  inftant;  and  orders  being  given  to 
clear  the  way   before  me,  and  it  being 
likewjfe  a  moon-fliine  night,  I  made  a 
fhift  to  get    to    the    palace,    without 
trampling   on   any  of    the  people.      I 
found  they  had  already  applied  ladders 
to  the  wails  of  the  apartment,  and  were 
well  provided   with   buckets,  but   the 
water  was   at  fome   diftance.      Thefe 
buckets   were  about  the  fize  of  a  large 
thimble,   and  the  poor  people  fupplied 
me  with  them  as  fait  as  they  could  j  but 
the  flan*  was  fo  violent  that  they   did 
little  good.     I  might  eaftly  have  ftifled 
it  with  my  coat,  which  I  unfortunately 
left  behind    me  for   hafte,    and    came 
away  only  in  my  leathern  jerkin.     The 
cafe  feemed  wholly   defperate  and  de- 
plorable, and  this   magnificent  palace 
would  have  infallibly  been  burnt  down 
to  the  ground,    if,    by  a  prefence  of 
mind,  unufual  to  me,  I   had  not  Aid- 
denly  thought  of  an  expedient.     I  had 
the  evening  before  drank  plentifully  of 
a  molt  delicious  wine  called  glimigrim, 
(the  Blefufcudians    call  it  flunee,  but 
ours  is  eiteemed  the  better  fort)  which 
is  very    diuretick.      By   the    luckieft 
chance  in  the  world,    I   had    not  dif- 
charged  myfelf  of  any  part  of  it.  The 
heat  I  had  contracted   by  coming  very 
near  the  flames,  and  by  my  labouring 
to  quench  them,   made  the  wine  begin 
to  operate  by  urine;    which  I  voided  in 
fuch  a  quantity,  and  applied  fo  well  to 
the  proper  places,  that  in  three  minutes 
the  fire  was  wholly  extinguilhed,  and 
the  reft  of  that  noble  pile,  which  had 
coft    fo   many  ages    in  creeling,   pre- 
ferved  from  deftru&ion. 

It  was  now  day  light,  and  I  returned 
to  my  houfe,  without  waiting  to  con- 
gratulate with  the  emperor  5  becaufe, 
although  I  had  done  a  very  eminent 
piece  of  fervice,  yet  I  could  not  tell  how 
his  majefty  might  refent  the  manner  by 
which  I  had  performed  it:  for,  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  it  is 
capital  in  any  perfon,  of  what  quality 
ibever,  to  make  water  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace.  But  I  was  a  little 
comforted  by  a  meffage  from  his  ma- 
jefty, that  he  would  give  orders  to  the 
grand  judiciary  for  pafling  my  pardon 
irt  form  j  which,  however,  I  could  not 
D  obtain. 
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obtain.  And  I  was  privately  a  (fared, 
that  the  emprefs,  conceiving  the  great- 
ett  abhorrence  of  what  I  had  done,  re- 
moved to  the  moft  diltant  fide  of  the 
court,  firmly  refolved  that  thofe  build- 
ings fhould  never  be  repaired  for  her 
ufe;  and,  in  the  prefence  of  her  chief 
confidants,  could  not  forbear  vowing 
revenge. 


CHAP.    VI. 

OP   THE  INHABITANTS  OF  LILLI- 

PUT THEIR.  LEARNING,  LAWS, 

ANDCUSTOMS — THEMANNER  OF 

EDUCATING  THEIR  CHILDREN 

THE  AUTHOR'S  WAY  OF  LIVING 
IN  THAT  COUNTRY — HIS  VINDI- 
CATION OF  A  GREAT  LADY. 

ALTHOUGH  I  intend  to  leave 
the  deicription  of  this  empire 
to  a  particrtor  treatife,  yet  in  the  mean 
time,  I  am  content  to  gratify  the  cu- 
rious reade'-  with  fome  general  ideas. 
As  the  common  fize  of  the  natives  is 
fome  what  under  fix  inches  high,  fo 
there  is  an  exaft  proportion  in  all  other 
animals,  as  well  as  plants  and  trees  : 
iorinftance,  the  tallett  horfes  and  oxen 
are  between  four  and  five  inches  in 
height,  the  fheep  an  inch  and  a  half, 
more  or  lefs  j  their  geefe  about  the  big- 
nefsof  a  fparrow,  and  fo  the  feveral 
gradations  downwards,  till  you  come 
to  the  fmalleir,  which,  to  my  fight, 
were  almoft  invifible;  but  nature  hath 
adapted  the  eyes  of  the  Lilliputians  to 
all  objects  proper  for  their  view:  they 
lee  with  great  exaftnefs,  but  at  no 
great  diftance.  And,  to  fhew  the 
Aiarpnefs  of  their  fight  towards  objecls 
that  are  near,  I  have  been  much  pleated 
with  obferving  a  cook  pulling  a  lark, 
which  was  not  fo  large  as  a  common 
flyj  and  a  young  girl  threading  an  in- 
vifible  needle  with  invifible  (ilk.  Their* 
tailed  trees  are  about  feven  feet  high;  I 
inean  fome  of  thofe  in  the  great  royal 
park,  the  tops  whereof  I  could  hutjuft 
reach  with  my  fift  clinched.  The  other 
vegetables  are  in  the  fame  proportion, 
but  this  I  leave  to  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation. 

I  (hall  fay  but  little  at  prefent  of  their 
learning,  which  for  many  ages  hath 
flourished  in  all  it's  branches  among 
them  :  but  their  manner  of  writing  is 
very  peculiar,  being  neither  from  the 


left  to  the  right,  like  the  Europeans ; 
nor  from  the  right  to  the  left,  like  the 
Arabians ;  nor  from  up  to  down, 
like  the  Chinefe;  but  aflant  from  one 
corner  of  the  paper  to  the  other,  like 
ladies  in  E.igi; 

They  buiy  their  dead  with  their 
heads  directly  downward?,  becaufe  they 
hold  an  opinion,  that  in  eleven  thou- 
fand  moons  they  are  all  to  rife  again,  in 
which  period  the  earth  (which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  flat)  will  turn  upfidedown, 
and  by  this  means  they  mall,  at  their 
refurreftion,  be  found  ready  Handing 
on  their  feet.  The  learned  among  them 
confefs  the  abfurdity  of  this  doctrine, 
bin  the  practice  (rill  continues,  in  com- 
pliance to  the  vulgar. 

There  are  fome  laws  and  cuftoms  in 
this  empire  very  peculiar;  and,  if  they 
were  not  fo  direcUy  contrary  to  thofe 
of  my  own  dear  country,  I  (hould  be 
tempted  to  fay  a  little  in  their  juftifica- 
tion.  It  is  only  to  be  wifhed  they  were 
as  well  executed.  The  firlt  I  (hall  men- 
tion, relates  to  informers.  All  crimes 
again(t  the  ttate  are  punimed  here  with 
the  utmoit  feverity;  but,  if  the  perfon 
accufed  maketh  his  innocence  plainly 
to  appear  upon  his  trial,  the  accufer  is 
immediately  put  to  an  ignominious 
death;  and,  out  of  his  goods  or  lands, 
the  innocent  perlbn  is  quadruply  re- 
compenled  for  the  lofs  ot  his  time,  for 
the  danger  he  underwent,  for  thebard- 
(hip  of  his  imprifonment,  and  for  all 
the  charges  he  has  been  at  in  making 
his  defence.  Or,  if  that  fund  be  de- 
ficient, it  is  largely  fupplied  by  the 
crown.  The  emperor  alfo  confers 
on  him  fome  publick  mark  of  his  fa- 
vour, and  proclamation  is  made  of  his 
innocence  through  the  whole  city. 

They  look  upon  fraud  as  a  greater 
crime  than  theft,  and  therefore  feldoni 
fail  to  punim  it  with  death;  for  they  al- 
ledge,  that  care  and  vigilance,  with  a 
very  common  underftarding,  may  pre- 
ferve  a  man's  goods  from  thieves,  but 
honefty  has  no  fence  againft  fuperior 
cunning;  and  fmce  it  is  neceflary  that 
there  (hould  be  a  perpetual  intercourfe 
of  buying  and  felling,  and  dealing  up- 
on credit,  where  fraud  is  permitted  and 
connived  at,  or  hath  no  law  to  punifh 
it,  the  honeft  dealer  is  always  undone, 
and  the  knave  gets  the  advantage.  I 
rememberjjwhen  I  was  once  interceding 
with  the  king  for  a  criminal,  who  had 
wronged  his  matter  of  a  great  fum  of 
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money  which  he  had  received  by  order, 
and  ran  away  with}  and  happening  to 
tell  his  majelty,  by  way  of  extenuation, 
that  it  was  only  a  breach  of  truft  j  the 
emperor  thought  it  monitrous  in  me  to 
offer,  as  a  defence,  the  greateft  aggra- 
vation of  the  crime:  and  truly  I  had 
little  to  fay  in  return,  farther  than  the 
common  anfwer,  that  different  nations 
had  different  cuftoms;  for,  I  con f els,  I 
was  heartily  afhamed  *. 

Although  we  ufually  call  reward  and 
punifliment,  the  two  hinges  upon  which 
all  government  turns,  yet  I  could  never 
ebferve  this  maxim  to  be  put  in  practice 
by  any  nation  except  that  of  Lilliput. 
Whoever  can  there  bring  fufficient  proof 
that  he  has  ftriaiy  obferved  the  laws  of 
his  country  for  feventy-three  moons, 
hath  a  claim  to  certain  privileges,  ac- 
cording to  his  quality  and  condition  of 
life,  with  a  proportionable  fum  of  mo- 
ney out  of  a  fund  appropriated  for  that 
uTe:  he  likewjfe  acquires  the  title  of 
fnilpall,  or  legal,  which  is  added  to  his 
name,  but  does  notdefcend  to  polterity. 
And  thefe  people  thought  it  a  prodi- 
gious defecl  of  policy  among  us, 
when  I  told  them  that  our  laws  were 
enforced  only  by  penalties,  without  any 
mention  of  reward.  It  is  upon  this 
account  that  the  image  of  juttice,  in 
their  courts  of  judicature,  is  formed 
With  fix  eyes,  two  before,  as  many  be- 
hind, and  on  each  fide  one,  to  fignify 
circumfpeclion;  with  a  bag  of  gold 
open  in  her  right-hand,  and  a  fword 
iheathed  in  her  left,  to  (hew  (he  is  more 
difpofed  to  reward  than  topunifh. 

In  chufing  perfons  for  all  employ- 
ments, they  have  more  regard  to  good 
morals  than  to  great  abilities  ;  for,  fince 
government  is  neceffary  to  mankind,they 
believe  that  the  common  fizeof  human 
underftandings  is  fitted  to  fome  ftatiou 
or  other,  and  that  Providence  never 
intended  to  make  the  managament  of 
publick  affairs  a  myftery,  to  be  com- 
prehended only  by  a  few  perfons  of  fub- 
lime  genius,  of  which  there  feldom 
are  three  born  in  an  age  :  but  they  fup- 
pofe  truth,  juftice,  temperance,  and 
the  like,  to  be  in  every  man's  power ; 
the  practice  of  which  virtues,  affifted 
ty  experience,  and  a  good  intention, 
would  qualify  any  man  for  the  fervice 
of  his  country,  except  where  a  courfe 


of  ftudy  is  required.  But  they  thought 
the  want  of  moral  virtues  was  fo  far 
from  being  fupplied  by  (uperior  endow- 
ments of  the  mind,  that  employments 
could  never  be  put  into  fuch  dangerous 
hands  as  thofe  of  perfons  fo  qualified; 
and,  at  lead,  that  the  miftakes,  com- 
mitted by  ignorance  in  a  virtuous  dif- 
pofition,  would  never  be  of  fuch  fatal 
confequences  to  the  publick  weal,  as  the 
practices  of  a  man  whofe  inclinations 
led  him  to  be  corrupt,  and  had  great 
abilities  to  manage,  to  multiply,  and 
defend  his  corruptions. 

In  like  manner,  the  di(belief  of  a 
Divine  Providence  renders  amanunca- 
pable  of  holding  any  publick  ftation  ; 
for,  fince  kings  avow  themfelves  to  be 
the  deputies  of  Providence,  the  Lilli- 
putians think  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
furd  than  for  a  prince  to  employ  fuch 
men  asdifown  the  authority  under  which 
they  aft. 

In  relating  thefe  and  the  following 
laws,  I  would  only  be  underltood  to 
mean  the  original  inftitutions,  and  not 
the  mo(t  fcandalous  corruptions  into 
which  thefe  people  are  fallen  by  the 
degenerate  nature  of  man.  For  as  to 
that  infamous  practice  of  acquiring  great 
employments  by  dancing  on  the  ropes, 
or  badges  of  favour  and  dillinclion, 
by  leaping  over  fticks,  and  creeping  un- 
der them,  the  reader  is  to  obferve,  that 
they  were  firft  introduced  by  the  grand- 
father of  the  emperor  now  reigning,  and 
grew  to  the  preient  height,  by  the  gra- 
dual increaieof  party  and  faction. 

Ingratitude  is  among  them  a  capital 
crime,  as  we  read  it  to  have  been  in, 
fome  other  countries  j  for  they  reafon 
thus,  that  whoever  makes  ill  returns  to 
his  benefactor,  mutt  needs  be  a  com- 
mon enemy  to  the  reft  of  mankind, 
from  whom  he  hath  received  no  obliga- 
tion, and  therefore  fuch  a  man  is  not 
fit  to  live. 

Their  notions  relating  to  the  duties 
of  parents  and  children,  differ  extremely 
from  ours.  For,  fince  the  conjunction 
of  male  and  female  is  founded  upon 
the  great  Jaw  of  nature,  in  order  to 
propagate  and  continue  the  fpecies,  the 
Lilliputians  will  needs  have  it,  that  men 
and  women  are  joined  together,  like 
other  animals,  by  the  motives  of  con- 
cupifcence,  and  that  their  tendernefs 


*  An  aft  of  parliament  hath  been  fince  paffed,  by  which  fome  breaches  of  truft  havs 
fcsen  made  capital. 
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towards  their  young  proceeds  from  the 
like  natural  principle  :  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  will  never  allow,  that  a  child 
is  under  any  obligation  to  his  father 
for  begetting  him,  or  to  his  mother  for 
bringing  him  into  the  world,  which, 
confidering  the  miferies  of  human  life, 
was  neither  a  benefit  in  itfelf,  or  intend- 
ed ib  by  his  patents,  whole  thoughts 
in  their  love  encounters  were  othei  wife 
employed.  Upon  thefe,  and  the  like 
realbnings,  their  opinion  is,  that  pa- 
rents are  the  laft  of  all  others  to  be 
trutted  with  the  education  of  their  own 
children, and  therefore  they  have,  in  eve- 
ry town,  publick  nurfenes,  where  a|l 
parents,  except  cottagers  and  labourers, 
are  obliged  to  fend  their  infants  of  both 
fexes  to  be  reared  and  educated  when 
they  come  to  the  age  of  twenty  moons, 
at  which  time  they  are  fuppofed  to  have 
fome  rudiments  of  docility.  The 
fchools  are  of  feveral  kinds,  fuited  to 
different  qualities,  and  to  both  fexes. 
They  have  certain  proftfTbrs  well  (kill- 
ed in  preparing  children  for  fuch  a  con- 
dition of  life  as  befits  the  rank  of  their 
parents,  and  their  own  capacities  as 
well  as  inclinations,  I  fhall  full  fay 
fomething  of  the  male  nurferies,  and 
then  of  the  female. 

The  nurferies  tor  malts  of  noble  or 
eminent  birth,  are  provided  with  grave 
and  learned  proftlTors,  and  their  feveral 
deputies.  The  cloaths  and  food  of  the 
children  are  plain  and  fimple.  They 
are  bred  up  in  the  principles  of  honour, 
jurtice,  courage,  modefty,  clemency,  re- 
ligion, and  love  to  their  country  j  they 
are  always  employed  in  fome  bufinefs, 
except  in  the  times  of  eating  and  deep- 
ing,  which  are  very  fhoi  t,  and  two 
hours  for  diveriions,  confilti.ng  of  bo- 
dily exercifes.  They  are  drefled  by 
men  till  four  years  of  age,  and  then  are 
obliged  to  drefs  themfelves,  although 
their  quality  be  ever  fo  great  j  and  the 
women  attendants,  who  are  aged  pro- 
portionably  to  ours  at  fifty,  perform 
only  the  moft  menial  offices.  They 
»re  never  fufFered  to  converfe  with  fer- 
vants,  but  go  together  in  fmaller  and 
greater  numbers  to  take  their  diverfions, 
and  always  in  the  prelence  of  a  pro- 
feflbr,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  whereby 
they  avoid  thofe  early  bad  impreflions 
of  folly  and  vice,  to  which  our  chil- 
dren are  fubjec~V.  Their  parents  are 
[uffered  to  fee  them  only  twice  a  year  } 
the  vifit  is  to  lalt  but  an  hour.  They 


are  allowed  to  kifs  the  child  at  meeting 
and  parting  j  but  a  profeflbr,  who  al* 
ways  ftands  by  on  thofe  occaiions,  will 
not  fuffer  them  to  whilper  or  life  any  fond- 
ling expiemons,  or  bring  any  prefents 
of  toys,  fwcet  meats,  and  the  like. 

The  penfion  from  each  family  for 
the  education  and  entertainment  of  a 
child,  upon  failure  of  due  payment,  is 
levied  by  the  tmptror's  officers. 

The  nurfenes  for  children  of  ordi- 
nary gentlemen,  merchants,  traders, 
and  handicrafts,  are  managed  propor- 
tionnbly  after  the  fame  manner}  only 
thofe  defigned  for  trades  are  put  out 
apprentices  at  eleven  years  old,  whereas 
thofe  of  perfons  of  quality  continue  in 
their  exercifes  till  fifteen,  which  an- 
fwers  to  twenty-one  with  us  :  but  the 
confinement  is  gradually  leffened  for  the 
laft  three  years. 

In  the  female  nurferies,  the  young 
girls  of  quality  are  educated  much  like 
the  males,  only  they  are  drtfled  by  or- 
derly lervants  of  their  own  lex  j  but 
always  in  the  prefence  of  a  proteffor 
or  deputy,  till  they  come  to  drefs  them- 
felves, which  is  at  five  years  old.  And 
if  it  be  found  that  thefe  nurfes  ever 
prefume  to  entertain  the  girls  with 
frightful  or  fooliih  ftories,  or  the  com- 
mon follies  praclifed  by  chamber-maids 
among  us,  they  are  publickly  whipped 
thrice  about  the  city,  imprifoned  for  a 
year,  and  banifhed  for  life  to  the  moft 
defolate  part  of  the  country.  Thus  the 
young  ladies  there  are  as  much  a/hamed 
of  being  cowards  and  fools,  as  the 
men,  and  delpife  all  perfonal  ornaments 
beyond  decency  and  clcanlinefs  :  nei- 
ther did  I  perceive  any  difference  in 
their  education,  made  by  their  diffe- 
rence of  fex,  only  that  the  exercifes  of 
the  females  were  not  altogether  fo  ro- 
buft  j  and  that  fome  rules  were  given 
them  relating  to  domeftick  life,  and  a 
fmaller  compafs  of  learning  was  en- 
joined them  :  for,  their  maxim  is,  that, 
among  people  of  quality,  a  wife  mould 
be  always  a  reafonable  and  agreeable 
companion,  becaufe  (he  cannot  always 
be  young.  When  the  girls  are  twelve 
years  old,  which  among  them  is  the 
marriageable  age,  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians take  them  home,  with  great  ex- 
preffions  of  gratitude  to  the  profeflbrs, 
and  feldom  without  tears  of  the  young 
lady  and  her  companions. 

In  the  nurferies  of  females  of  the 
meaner  fort,  the  children  are  inftrufted 
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in  all  kinds  of  works  proper  for  their 
fex,  and  their  feveral  degrees:  thole 
intended  for  apprentices,  are  difmifled 
at  (even  years  old,  the  reft  are  kept  to 
eleven. 

The  meaner  families,  who  have  chil- 
dren at  thefe  nurferies,  are  obliged,  be- 
fides  their  annual  penfion,  which  is  as 
low  as  pofiible,  to  return  to  the  ftewaul 
of  the  nurfery  a  linall  monthly  mare 
of  their  gettings  to  be  a  portion  for 
the  child  j  and  therefore  all  parents  are 
limited  to  their  expences  by  the  law. 
For  the  Lilliputians  think  nothing  can 
be  more  unjult,  than  for  people,  in  lub- 
fervience  to  their  own  appetites,  to  bi  ing- 
children  into  the  world,  and  leave  the 
burden  of  fupporting  them  on  the  pub- 
lick.  As  to  perlbns  of  quality,  they 
give  fecurity  to  appropriate  a  certain 
ium  for  each  child,  fuitable  to  their 
condition  j  and  thefe  funds  are  always 
managed  with  good  husbandry,  and 
the  molt  exa'ft  jultice. 

The  cottagers  and  labourers  keep 
their  children  at  home,  their  bufinefs 
being  only  to  till  and  cultivate  the  earth, 
and  therefore  their  education  is  of  lit- 
tle confequence  to  the  publick  :  but  the 
old  and  difeafed  among  them  are  fup- 
ported  by  hofpitals  ;  for,  begging  is  a 
trade  unknown  in  that  empire. 

And  here  it  may,  perhaps,  divert  the 
curious  reader,  to  give  fome  account 
of  my  domeftick,  and  my  manner  o£ 
living  in  this  country,  during  a  refi- 
dence  of  nine  months  and  thirteen  days. 
Having  a  head  mechanically  turned, 
and  being  likewife  forced  by  neceffity, 
I  had  made  for  myfelf  a  table  and  chair 
convenient  enough,  out  of  the  larger! 
trees  in  the  royal  park.  Two  hundred 
fempftreffes  were  employed  to  make  me 
Jhirts  and  linen,  for  bed  and  table,  ail 
of  the  ftrongeft  and  coavfdt  kind  they 
could  get  j  which,  however,  they  were 
torced  to  quilt  together  in  feveral  folds, 
for  the  thicker!:  was  fome  degrees  finer 
than  lawn.  Their  linen  is  ufually  three 
inches  wide,  and  three  feet  make  a  piece. 
The  fempftrefles  took  my  meafure  as  I 
lay  on  the  ground,  one  ftanding  at  my 
neck,  and  another  at  my  mid-leg,  with 
a  ftrong  cord  extended,  that  each  held 
by  the  end,  while  the  third  meafured 
the  length  of  the  cord  with  a  rule  of  an 
inch  long.  Then  they  meafured  my 
right  thumb,  and  defired  no  more  j  for 
by  a  mathematical  computation,  that 
twice  round  the  thumb  is  once  round 


wriftr,  and  fo  on  to  the  neck  and  the 
waift,  and  by  the  help  of  my  old  ftiirt, 
which  I  difplayed  on  the  ground  before 
them  for  a  pattern,  they  fitted  me  ex* 
actly.  Three  hundred  taylors  were 
employed  in  the  fame  manner  to  make  me 
cloaths  ;  but  they  had  another  contriv- 
ance for  taking  my  meafure.  I  kneeled 
down,  and  they  railed  a  ladder  from 
the  ground  to  my  neck. ;  upon  this  lad- 
der one  of  them  mounted,  and  let  fall 
a  plxjm-line  from  my  collar  to  the  floor, 
which  juft  anfwered  the  length  of  my 
coat  j  but  my  waift  and  arms  I  .inea- 
fured  myfelf.  When  my  cloaths  were 
finiftied,  which  was  done  in  my  houfe 
(for  the  largelt  of  theirs  would  not  have 
been  able  to  hold  them)  they  looked 
like  the  patch-work  made  by  the  ladies 
in  England,  only  that  mine  were  all  of 
a  colour. 

I  had  three  hundred  cooks  to  drefs 
my  viftuals,  in  little  convenient  huts 
built  about  my  houfe,  where  they  and 
their  families  lived,  and  prepared  me 
two  dimes  a-piece.  I  took  up  tWenty 
waiters  in  my  hand,  and  placed  them 
on  the  table;  a  hundred  more  attended 
below  on  the  ground,  fome  with  dimes 
of  meat,  and  fome  with  barrels  of  wine, 
and  other  liquors,  flung  on  their  moul- 
ders 5  all  which  the  waiters  above  drew 
up  as  I  wanted,  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner^  by  certain  cords,  as  we  draw 
the  bucket  up  a  well  in  Europe.  A 
difli  of  their  meat  was  a  good  mouth- 
ful, and  a  barrel  of  their  liquor  a  rea- 
fonable  draught.  Their  mutton  yields 
to  ours,  but  their  beef  is  excellent.  I 
have  had  a  iurloin  fo  large,  that  I  have 
been  forced  to  make  three  bits  of  it  j 
but  this  is  rare.  My  fervants  were 
aftonifhed  to  fee  me  eat  it,  bones  and 
all,  as  in  our  country  we  do  the  leg  of 
a  lark.  Their  geefe  andturkies  I  ufu- 
ally eat  at  a  mouthful ;  and,  I  miift 
confefs,  they  far  exceed  ours.  Of  their 
fmaller  fowl,  I  could  take  up  twenty 
or  thirty  at  the  end  of  my  knife. 

One  day  his  imperial  majeity,  being 
informed  of  my  way  of  living,  defired 
that  himfelf  and  his  royal  confort,  with 
the  young  princes  of  the  blood  of  both 
fexes,  might  have  the  happinefs  (as  he 
was  plea-led  to  call  it)  of  dining  with 
me.  They  came  accordingly,  and  I 
placed  them  upon  chairs  of  Itate  onr  my 
table,  juft  over-againft  me,  with  their 
guards  about  them.  Flimnap,.  tfie 
lord  high  treafurer,  attended  there  like- 
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wife,  \vlth  his  white  ftaflf;  and  I  ob- 
Servea  he  often  looked  on  me  with  -a 
four  countenance,  which  I  would  not 
feem  to  regard,  but  eat  more  than 
ufual,  *in  honour  to  my  dear  country, 
jis  well  as  to  fiil  the  court  with  admi- 
ration. I  have  foine  private  reafons  to 
believe,  th?.t  this  vilit  from  his  ma- 
jefty  gave  Fhmnap  an  opportunity  of 
doing  me  ill  offices  to  his  matter.  That 
minister  had  always  been  my  f'ecret  ene- 
my, though  he  outwardly  careffed  me 
more  than  was  ufual  to  the  morofenefs 
ot"  his  nature.  He  represented  to  the 
emperor  the  low  condition  of  his  trea- 
fury  ;  that  he  was  forced  to  take  up 
money  at  great  difcount;  that  exchequer 
bills  would  riot  circulate  under  nine  per 
cent,  below  par  ;  that,  in  mort,  I  had 
co ft  his  ma  jetty  above  a  million  and  a 
half  offprugs  (their  greatett  gold  coin, 
about  the  bignei's  of  a  fpangle)  and 
upon  the  whole,  that  it  would  be  ad- 
viSeable  in  the  emperor  to  take  the  firlt 
fair  occafion  of  diSmiffing  me. 

I  am  here  obliged  to  vindicate  the  re- 
putation of  an  excellent  lady,  who  was 
an  innocent  Sufferer  upon  my  account. 
The  treafurer  took  a  fancy  to  be  jea- 
lous of  his  wife,  from  the  malice  of 
Ibme  evil  tongues,  who  informed  him, 
that  her  grace  had  taken  a  violent  af- 
fection for  my  perfon ;  and  the  court- 
Scandal  ran  for  ibme  time,  that  fhe  once 
came  privately  to  my  lodging.  This  I 
Solemnly  declare  to  be  a  molt  infamous 
falfhcod,  without  any  grounds,  far- 
ther than  that  her  grace  was  pleafed  to 
treat  me  with  all  innocent  marks  of  free- 
dom and  friend/hip.  I  own  (he  came 
often  to  my  houSe,  b\it  always  publick- 
]y,  nor  ever  without  three  more  in  the 
coach,  who  were  ufually  her  fifter  and 
young  daughter,  and  ibme  particular 
acquaintance}  but  this  was  common  to 
many  other  ladies  of  the  court.  And 
I  itill  appeal  to  my  Servants  round, 
whether  they  at  any  time  Saw  a  coach 
at  my  door,  without  knowing  what 
perfons  were  in  it.  On  thoSc  occafions, 
when  a  Servant  had  given  me  notice, 
my  cuftom  was  to  go  immediately  to 
the  door  j  and  after  paying  my  reSpefts, 
to  take  up  the  coach  and  two  hones 
very  carefully  in  my  hands  (for  if  there 
were  fix  liorSes,  the  poftillion  always 
unharnefled  four)  and  placed  them  on 
a  table,  where  I  had  fixed  a  moveable 
rim  quite  round,  of  five  inches  high,  to 
prevent  accidents.  And  I  have  often 
bad  four  coaches  and  horSes  at  once  on 


my  table  full  of  company,  while  I  fat  in 
my  chair,  leaning  my  face  towards 
them  j  and,  when  I  was  engaged  with 
one  let,  the  coachman  would  gently 
drive  the  others  round  my  table.  I 
have  parted  many  an  afternoon  very 
agreeably  in  thefe  conversations.  But  I 
defy  the  treafurer,  or  his  two  informers 
(I  will  name  them,  and  let  them  make 
their  belt  of  it)  Cluihil  and  Drunlo, 
to  prove  that  any  perfon  ever  came  to 
me  incognito,  except  the  Secretary  Rel- 
dreSal,  who  was  Sent  by  expreSs  com- 
mand of  his  imperial  majefty,  as  I  have 
before  related.  I  mould  not  have  dwelt 
So  long  upon  this  particular,  if  it  had 
not  been  a  point  wherein  the  reputation 
of  a  great  lady  is  nearly  concerned,  to 
Say  nothing  of  my  own  ;  though  I  then 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  naidac,  which 
the  treaSurer  him  (elf  is  not  ;  for  all  the 
world  knows  that  he  is  only  a  glum- 
lun,  a  title  inferior  by  one  degree,  as 
that  of  a  marquis  is  to  a  duke  in  Eng- 
land, although  I  allow  he  preceded  me 
in  right  of  his  polt.  TheSe  falle  in- 
formations, which  I  afterwards  came 
to  the  knowledge  of,  by  an  accident 
not  proper  to  mention,  made  Flimnap, 
the  treaSurer,  fhew  his  lady,  for  Some 
time,  an  ill  countenance,  and  me  a 
worSej  and  although  he  was  at  laft 
undeceived  and  reconciled  to  her,  yet  I 
loft  all  credit  with  him,  and  found  my 
intereft  decline  very  faft  with  the  em- 
peror himSelf,  who  was,  indeed,  too 
much  governed  by  that  favourite. 


CHAP.    VII. 

THE  AUTHOR  BEING  INFORMED 
OF  A  DESIGN  TO  ACCUSE  HIM  OF 
HIGH-TREASON,  MAKES  HIS  E- 
SCAPE  TO  BLEFUSCU— HIS  RE- 
CEPTION THZRE. 

BEFORE  I  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  leaving  this  king- 
dom, it  may  be  proper  to  inform  the 
reader  of  a  private  intrigue  which  had 
been  for  two  months  forming  againlt 
me. 

I  had  been  hitherto  all  my  life  a 
ftrangerto  courts,  for  which  I  was  un- 
qualified by  the  meannefs  of  my  condi- 
tion. I  had,  indeed,  heard  and  read 
enough  of  the  diSpoSitions  of  great 
princes  and  minilters  ;  but  never  ex- 
pected to  have  found  Such  terrible  effects 
of  them  in  So  remote  a  country,  go- 

vcincJ, 
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*erned,  as  I  thought,  by  different  max- 
ims from  thofe  in  Europe. 

When  I  was  juft  preparing  to  pay 
my  attendance  on  the  Emperor  of  Ble- 
fufcu,  a  confiderable  perfon  at  court 
(to  whom  I  had  been  very  ferviceable, 
at  a  time  when  he  lay  under  the  higheft 
difpleafure  of  his  imperial  majefty) 
cair.e  to  my  houfe  very  privately  at  night 
in  a  clofe  chair,  and  without  fending 
his  name,  defired  admittance:  the  chair- 
men were  difmifled  j  I  put  the  chair, 
with  his  lordftiip  in  it,  into  my  coat- 
pocket  j  and  giving  orders  to  a  truity 
fervant  to  fay  I  was  indifpofed  and  gone 
to  deep,  I  faftened  the  door  of  my 
houfe,  placed  the  chair  on  the  table, 
according  to  my  ufual  cuttom,  and  iat 
down  by  it.  After  the  common  falu- 
tations  were  over,  observing  his  lord- 
fhip's  countenance  full  of  concern,  and 
enquiring  into  the  reafon,  he  delired  I 
would  hear  him  with  patience,  in  a 
matter  that  highly  concerned  my  ho- 
nour and  my  life.  His  fpeech  was  to 
the  following  effeft,  for  I  took  notes 
of  it  as  foon  as  he  left  me. 

'  You  are  to  know,1  faid  he,  *  that 
feveral  committees  of  council  have 
been  lately  called  in  the  mod  private 
manner  on  your  account  5  and  it  is 
but  two  days  fmce  his  majefty  came 
to  a  full  refolution. 
«  You  are  very  fenfible  that  Skyrefli 
Bolgolam  (Galbet,  or  high  admiral) 
hath  been  your  mortal  enemy  almoft 
ever  iince  your  arrival :  his  original 
reafons  I  know  not}  but  his  hatred 
is  increafed  fmce  your  great  fuccefs 
againft  Blefufcu,  by  which  his  glory, 
as  admiral,  is  much  obfcured.  This 
lord,  in  conjunction  with  Flimnap, 
the  high  treafurer,  vvhofe  enmity 
againft  you  is  notorious  on  account 
of  his  lady,  Limtoc  the  general, 
Lalcon  the  chamberlain,  and  Bal- 
muff  the  grand  jufticiary,  have  pre- 
pared articles  of  impeachment  againft 
you,  for  treafon,  and  other  capital 
crimes.' 

This  preface  made  me  fo  impatient, 
being  confcious  of  my  own  merits  and 
innocence,  that  I  was  going  to  inter- 
rupt :  when  he  entreated  me  to  be  filent, 
and  thus  proceeded. 

*  Out  of  gratitude  for  the  favours 
'  you  have  done  me,  I  procured  infor- 

*  mation  of  the  whole  proceedings,  and 

*  a  copy  of  the  articles,  wherein  I  yen- 

*  ture  my  head  for  your  fervice.* 
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'   ARTICLES  OF    IMPEACHMENT    A- 

<  GAINST  QJJINBUS  FLESTRIN, 
'  THE  MAN-MOUNTAIN. 

«   ARTICLE    I. 

HE  RE  AS,  by  a  ftatute  made 
in  the  reign  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty Calin  Deffar  Plune,  it  is  enact- 
ed, That  whoever  (hall  make  water 
within  the  precincls  of  the  royal  pa- 
lace, fhall  be  liable  to  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  high  -  treafon  :  notwith- 
ftanding,  the  faid  Quinbus  Fleftrin, 
in  open  breach  of  the  faid  law,  under 
colour  of  extinguishing  the  fire  kind- 
led in  the  apartment  of  his  majefty's 
moft  dear  imperial  confort,  did  mali- 
cioufly,  traiteroufly,  and  devilimly, 
by  difcharge  of  his  urine,  put  out 
the  faid  fire  kindled  in  the  laid  apart- 
ment, lying  and  being  within  the 
precincls  of  the  faid  royal  palace,  a- 
gainft  the  ftatute  in  that  cafe  pro- 
*  vided,  &c.  againft  the  duty,  &c. 

*    ARTICLE    II. 

'  That  the  faid  Quinbus  Fleftrin 
having  brought  the  imperial  fleet  of 
Blefuicu  into  the  royal  port,  and  be- 
ing afterwards  commanded  by  his 
imperial  majefty  to*feize  all  the  other 
Ihips  of  the  faid  empire  of  Blefufcu, 
and  reduce  that  empire  to  a  province, 
to  be  governed  by  a  viceroy  from 
hence,  and  to  deftroy  and  put  to 
death  not  only  ail  the  Big-Endian 
exiles,  but  likewife  all  the  people  of 
that  empire,  who  would  not  immedi- 
ately forfake  the  Big-Endian  herefy : 
he  the  faid  Fleitrin,  like  a  falfe  trai- 
tor againft  his  moft  aufpicious,  fe- 
rene,  imperial  majefty,  did  petition 
to  be  excufed  from  the  faid  fervice, 
upon  pretence  of  unwillingnefs  to 
force  the  confciences,  or  deftroy  the 
liberties  and  lives  of  innocent  people. 

«    ARTICLE    III. 

'  That,  whereas  certain  ambaffadors 
arrived  from  the  court  of  Blefufcu, 
to  fue  for  peace  in  his  majefty's 
court:  he  the  faid  Fleftrin  did,  like  a 
falfe  traitor,  aid,  abet,  comfort,  and 
divert  the  faid  ambafladorg,  although 
he  knew  them  to  be  fervants  to  a 
prince  who  was  lately  an  open  enemy 
to  his  imperial  majefty,  and  in  open 
war  againft  his  faid  majefty. 

'    ARTICLE 
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*   ARTICLE    IV. 

«  That  the  faid  Qujnbus  Fleftnn, 
contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  faithful 
fubjefl,  is  now  preparing  to  make  a 
voyage  to  the  court  and  empire  of 
Blefufcu,  for  which  he  has  received 
only  verbal  licence  from  his  imperial 
majefty  5  and  under  colour  of  the  faid 
licence  doth  falfely  and  traiteroufly  in- 
tend to  take  the  faid  voyage,  and 
thereby  to  aid,  comfort,  and  abet  the 
emperor  of  Blefufcu,  fo  late  an  ene- 
my, and  in  open  war  with  his  impe- 
rial majefty  aforefaid.* 


*  There  are  fome  other  articles,  but 
thefe  are  the  moft  important,  of  which 
I  have  read  you  an  abftracl. 

*  In   the  feveral  debates   upon  this 
impeachment,  it  muft   be    confefled 
that  his  majefty  gave  many  marks  of 
his  great  lenity,  often  urging  the  fer- 
vices  you  had  done  him,  and  endea- 
vouring  to   extenuate  your  crimes. 
The  treafurer   and   admiral   infifted 
that  you  mould  be  put  to  the  moft 
painful  and  ignominious  death,  by 
letting  fire  on  your  houfe  at  night, 
and  the  general  was  to  attend  with 
twenty    thoufand    men   armed   with 
poifoned  arrows,  to  moot  you  on  the 
face  and  hands*     Some  of  your  fer- 
vants  were  to  have  private  orders  to 
ftrew  a  poifonous  juice  on  your  fhirts 
and  meets,  which  would  foon  make 
you  tear  your  own  fiefh,  and  die  in 
the    uttnoft   torture.      The    general 
came  into  the  fame  opinion}  Ib  that 
for  a  long  time  there  was  a  majority 
againft  you:  but  his  majefty  refolv- 
ing,  if  poflible,  to  fpare  your  life,  at 
laft  brought  off  the  chamberlain, 

'  Upon  this  incident,  Reldrefal,  prin- 
cipal  fecretary  for  private  affairs,  who 
always  approved  himfelf  your  true 
friend,  was  commanded  by  the  em- 
peror  to  deliver  his  opinion,  he  ac- 
cordingly  did  :  and  therein  juftified 
the  good  thoughts  you  have  of 
him.  He  allowed  your  cnmes  to  be 
great,  but  that  itill  there  was  room 
for  mercy j  the  moft  commendable 
virtue  in  a  prince,  and  for  which  his 
majefty  was  fo  juftly  celebrated.  He 
faid,  the  friendfhip  between  you  and 
him  wasfo  well  known  to  the  world, 
that  perhaps  the  moft  honourable 
board  might  think  him  partial  :  how- 
ever,  in  obedience  to  the  command  he 


had  received,  he  would  freely  offer 
his  fentiments.  That  if  his  majefty, 
in  confederation  of  your  ft-rvices,  and 
purfuant  to  his  own  merciful  difpo- 
fition,  would  pleale  TO  fpare  your 
lift,  and  only  give  order  to  pu»:  out 
both  your  eyes,  he  humbly  conceived, 
that,  by  this  expedient,  juftice  might 
in  fome  meafure  be  fat  is  tied,  and  all 
the  world  would  applaud  the  lenity 
of  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  fair  and 
generous  proceedings  of  thofe  who 
have  the  honour  to  be  his  counfellcrs. 
That  the  lofs  of  your  eyes  would 
be  no  impediment  to  your  bodily 
ftrength,  by  which  you  might  ftill  b« 
ufeful  to  his  majefty.  That  blind- 
nefs  is  an  addition  to  courage,  by 
concealing  dangers  from  us ;  that 
the  fear  you  had  for  your  eyes,  was 
the  greateft  difficulty  in  bringing  ovtr 
the  enemy's  fleet,  and  it  would  be  fuf- 
ficicnt  for  you  to  fee  by  the  eyes  of 
the  minifters,  fince  the  greateft  prin- 
ces do  no  more. 

'  This  propofal  was  received  with 
the  utmoft  di (approbation  by  the 
whole  board.  Bolgolam,  the  admi- 
ral, could  not  preferve  his  temper} 
but  rifing  up  in  a  fury,  faid,  he  won- 
dered how  the  fecretary  durft  pre- 
fume  to  give  his  opinion  for  pre- 
ferving  the  life  of  a  traitor:  that  the 
fervices  you  had  performed  were,  by 
all  true  reafons  of  ftate,  the  great  ag- 
gravation of  your  crimes;  that  you, 
who  were  able  to  extinguifh  the  fire, 
by  difcharge  of  urine  in  her  majefty's 
apartment  (which  he  mentioned  with 
horror)  might,  at  another  time,  raile 
an  inundation  by  the  fame  means  to 
drown  the  whole  palace  j  and  the 
fame  ftrength,  which  enabled  you  to 
bring  over  the  enemy's  fleet,  might 
ferve  upon  the  firft  difcontent,  to  car- 
ry it  back :  that  he  had  good  reafons 
to  think  you  were  a  Big-Endian  in 
your  heart ;  and  as  trealbn  begins  in 
the  heart,  before  it  appears  in  overt- 
a6U,  fo  he  accufed  you  as  a  traitor  on 
that  account,  and  therefore  infilled 
you  fliould  be  put  to  death. 
•  The  treafurer  was  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion j  he  (hewed  to  what  ftraights  his 
majefty's  revenue  was  reduced  by  the 
charge  of  maintaining  you,  which 
would  foon  grow  infupportable :  that 
the  fecretaiy's  expedient  of  putting 
out  your  eyes,  was  fo  far  from  being 
a  remedy  againft  this  evil,  it  would 
probablv  incieafu  rt,  as  it  is  manifeft 
«  from 
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*  from  the  blinding  fome  kind  of  fowl, 

*  after  which,  they  fed  the  fafter,  and 
'  grew  fooner  fat :  that  his  facred  ma- 
'  jefty,  and  the  council,  who  are  your 
'  judges,  were  in  their  own  confciences 
'  fully  convinced  of  your  guilt,  which 
'  was  a  fufticient  argument  to  condemn 
'  you   to    death,  without  the  formal 
«  proofs  required  by  the  ftrict  letter  of 
«  the  law. 

'  But  his  imperial  majefty,  fully  de- 
'  termined  againft  capital  punimment, 
'  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  fay,  that, 
'  fince  the  council  thought  the  lofs  of 

*  your  eyes  too  eafy  a  cenfure,  fome 
«  other  may  be  inflicted  hereafter.  And 

<  your  friend,  the  fecretaiy,   humbly 
'  defiring  to  be  heard  again,  in  anfwer 
'  to  what  the  treafurer  had  objected 
'  concerning  the  great  charge  his  ma- 
'  jefty  was  at  in  maintaining  you,  faid, 
'  that  his  excellency,  u-ho  had  the  fole 
'  difpofal    of  the   emperor's   revenue, 

*  might  eafily  provide  againft  that  evil, 
'  by  gradually  leffening  your  eftablifli- 
'  ment ;  by  which,  for  want  of  fuffi- 
'  cient  food,  you  would  grow  weak  and 
'  faint,  and  lofe  your  appetite,  and  con- 

<  fume  in  a  few  months  j  neither  would 
'  the  ftench  of  your  carcafe  be  then  fo 

*  dangerous,  when    it  fhould  become 
'  more  than  half  diminished  j  and,  im- 
'  mediately  upon  your  death,  five  or  fix 

*  thoufand  of    his   majefty's    fubjects 
'  might,  in  two  or  three  days,  cut  your 
'  flefh  from  your  bones,  take  it  away 
'  by  cart-loads,  and  bury  it  in  diftant 
'  parts  to  prevent  infection,  leaving  the 

*  Ikeleton  as  a  monument  of  admira- 
'  tion  to  pofterity. 

*  Thus,  by  the  great  friendship  of 
'  the  fecretary,  the  whole  affair    was 

*  compromifed.       It   was  ftrictly   en- 
'  joined,  that  the  project  of  ftarving  you, 
'  by  degrees,   mould  be  kept  a  fecret, 
'  but  the  fentence  of  putting  out  your 

*  eyes  was  entered  on  the  books;   none 
«  diflenting  except  Bolgolam,  the  ad- 
'  miral,  who,   being  a  creature  of  the 
'  emprefs,  was    perpetually   inftigated 

*  by   her  majefty  to  infift    upon   your 

*  death,  fhe  having  borne  perpetual  ma- 
'  lice  againft  you,  on  account  of  that 
'  infamous   and    illegal    method    you 

*  took  to  extinguifh  the  fire  in  her  a- 

*  partment. 

*  In  three  days,  your  friend  the  fe- 
'  cretary  will  be  directed  to  come  to 
'  your  houfe,  and  read  before  you  the 
4  articles  of  impeachment  j  and  then  to 
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fignify  the  great  lenity  and  favour  of 
his  majefty  and  council,  whereby 
you  are  only  condemned  to  the  lofs 
of  your  eyes,  which  his  majefty  doth 
not  queftion  you  will  gratefully  and 
humbly  fubmit  to;  and  twenty  of  his 
majefty's  furgeons  will  att-nd,  in 
order  to  fee  the  operation  well  per- 
formed, by  difcharging  very  ftiarp- 
pointed  arrows  into  the  balls  of  your 
eyes,  as  you  lie  on  the  ground. 
'  I  leave  to  your  prudence  what 
meafures  you  will  take;  and,  to 
avoid  fufpicion,  I  muft  immediately 
return  in  as  private  a  manner  as  I 
came. 

His  lordfhip  did  fo,  and  I  remained 
alone,  under  many  doubts  and  perplexi- 
ties of  mind. 

It  was  a  cuftom  introduced  by  this 
prince  and  his  miniftry  (very  different, 
as  I  have  been  affured,  from  the  prac- 
tices of  former  times)  that  after  the 
court  had  decreed  any  cruel  execution, 
either  to  gratify  the  monarch's  refent- 
ment,  or  the  malice  of  a  favourite,  the 
emperor  always  made  a  fpeech  to  his 
whole  council,  exprefling  his  great  le- 
nity and  tendernefs,  as  qualities  known 
and  confeflfed  by  all  the  world.  This 
fpeech  was  immediately  publiflied 
through  the  kingdom  j  nor  did  any 
thing  terrify  the  people  fo  much  as 
thofe  encomiums  on  his  majefty 's  mer- 
cy j  becaufe  it  was  obferved,  that  the 
more  thele  praifes  were  enlarged  and 
infifted  on,  the  more  inhuman  was  the 
punimment,  and  the  fufferer  more  in- 
nocent. And  as  to  myfelf,  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  having  never  been  defigned  for  a 
courtier  either  by  my  birth  or  educa- 
tion, I  was  fo  ill  a  judge  of  things, 
that  I  could  not  difcover  the  lenity  and 
favour  of  this  fentence,  but  conceived  it 
(perhaps  erroneoufly)  rather  to  be  rigo- 
rous than  gentle.  I  fometimes  thought 
of  (landing  my  trial  j  for,  although  I  could 
not  deny  the  facts  alledged  in  the  feveral 
articles,  yet  I  hoped  they  would  admit 
of  fome  extenuation.  But  having  in. 
my  life  perufed  many  ftate-trials,  which. 
I  ever  obferved  to  terminate  as  the 
judges  thought  fit  to  direct,  I  durft  not 
not  rely  on  fo  dangerous  a  decifion,  in 
fo  critical  a  juncture,  and  againft  fuch 
powerful  enemies.  Once  I  was  ftrongly 
bent  upon  refinance  j  for,  while  I  had 
liberty,  the  whole  ftrength  of  that  em- 
pire could  hardly  fubdue  me,  and  I 
might  eafily  with  ftones  pelt  the  metro- 
£  polls 
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polls  to  pieces;  but  I  foon  reje&ed  that 
project  with  horror,  by  remembering 
the  oath  I  had  made  to  the  emperor, 
the  favours  I  had  received  from  him,  and 
the  high  title  of  nardac  he  conferred 
upon  me.  Neither  had  I  fo  foon  learned 
the  gratitude  of  courtiers,  to  perfuade 
myfelf,  that  his  majefty's  prefent  fe- 
verities  acquitted  me  of  ail  paft  obliga- 
tions. 

At  laft  I  fixed  upon  a  refolmion,  for 
which  it  is  probable  I  may  incur  fome 
cenfure,  and  not  unjuftly ;  for  I  confefs 
I  owe  the  preferving  mine  eyes,  and 
coufequently  my  liberty,   to  my  own 
great   rafhnefs,    and   want   of  experi- 
ence ;  becaufe,  if  I  had  then  known  the 
nature  of  princes  and  mi  aiders,  which 
I  have  lince  obferved  in   many  other 
courts,  and  their  methods  of  treating 
criminals  lefs  obnoxious  than  myfelf,  I 
mould  with  great  alacrity  and  readi- 
nefs  have  fubmitted  to  fo  eafy  a  punifli- 
ment.     But  hurried  on  by  the  precipi- 
tancy of  youth,  and  having  his  imperial 
majefty's  licence  to  pay  my  attendance 
upon  the  emperor  of  Blefufcu,  I  took 
this  opportunity,  before  the  three  days 
were  clapfed,  to  fend  a  letter  to  my 
friend  the  fecretary,  fignifying  my  re- 
folution of  fetting  out  that  morning  for 
Blefufcu,  puifuant  to  the  leave  I  had 
got;  and,  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
fwer,  I  went  to  that  fide  of  the  ifland 
where  our  fleet  lay.     I  feized  a  large 
man  of  war,  tied  a  cable  to  the  prow, 
and,  lifting  up  the  anchors,  I  ftripped 
myfelf,  put  my -deaths  (together  with 
'    ray  coverlet,  which  I  brought  under  my 
arm)   into  the  vefiel,   and   drawing  it 
after  me,  between  wading  and  fwim- 
ming,  arrived  at  the  royal  port  of  Ble- 
fufcu, where  the  people  had  long  ex- 
peeled  me ;  they  lent  me  two  guides  to 
direft  me  to  the  capital  city,  which  is 
of  the  fame  name.     I  held  them  in  my 
hands  till  I  came  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  gate,  and  defired  them  to 
fignify  my  anival  to  one  of  the  fecre- 
taries,  and  let  him  know  I  there  waited 
his  majefty's  command.     I  had  an  an- 
fwerin  about  an  hour,  that  his  majefty, 
attended  by  the  royal  family,  and  great 
officers  of  the  court,  was  coming  out 
to  receive  me.     I  advanced  a  hundred 
yards.      The    emperor  and   his  train 
alighted  from  their  horfes,  the  emprefs 
and  ladies  from  their  coaches,  and  I 
did  not  perceive  they  were  in  any  fright 


or  concern.   I  lay  on  the  ground  to  kifs 
his  majefty's  and  the  emprefs's  hand. 
I  told  his  majefty  that  I  was  come  ac- 
cording to  my  promife,  and  with  the 
licence  of  the  emperor  my  mafter,  to 
have  the  honour  of  feeing  fo  mighty  a 
monarch,  and  to  offer  him  any  fervice 
in  my  power,  confiftent  with  my  duty 
to  my  own  prince;   not  mentioning  a 
word  of  my  difgrace,  becaufe  I  had  hi- 
therto no  regular  information  of  it,  and 
might  fuppofe  myfelf  wholly  ignorant  of 
any  fuch  defign ;  neither  could  I  reafon- 
ably  conceive  that  the  emperor  would 
difcover  the  fecret  while  I  was  out  of 
his  power;    wherein,  however,  it  foon 
appeared  I  was  deceived. 

I  (hall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
particular  account  of  my  reception  at 
this  court,  which  was  fuitable  to  the 
generofity  of  fo  great  a  prince;  nor  of 
the  difficulties  I  was  in  for  want  of  a 
houfe  and  bed,  being  forced  to  lie  on 
the  ground,  wrapped  up  in  my  co- 
verlet. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

THE  AUTHOR,  BY  A  LUCKY  ACCI- 
DENT, FINDS  MEANS  TO  LEAVE 
BLEFUSCU  —  AND,  AFTER  SOME 
DIFFICULTIES,  RETURNS  SAFE 
TO  HIS  NATIVE  COUNTRY. 


days  after  my  arrival, 
JL  walking  out  of  curiofity  to  the 
north-eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland,  I  ob- 
ferved, about  half  a  league  off,  in  the 
fea,  fomewhat  that  looked  like  a  boat 
overturned.  I  pulled  off  my  flioes  and 
(lockings,  and  wading  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  I  found  the  object  te 
approach  nearer  by  force  of  the  tidej 
and  then  plainly  faw  it  to  be  a  real  boat, 
which  I  fuppofed  might,  by  fome  tem- 
peft,  have  been  driven  from  a  (hip  : 
whereupon  I  returned  immediately  to- 
wards the  city,  and  deiired  his  imperial 
majefty  to  lend  me  twenty  of  the  talleft 
veflels  he  had  left  after  the  lofs  of  his 
fleet,  and  three  thoui'and  feamen,  under 
the  command  of  the  vice  admiral. 
This  fleet  failed  round,  while  I  went 
back  the  fhorteft  way  to  the  coaft, 
where  I  firft  difcovered  the  boat;  I 
found  the  tide  had  driven  it  ftill  nearer. 
The  feamen  were  all  provided  with  cord- 
age, wlkcli  I  had  beforehand  twitted  to 
a  fufikicnt 
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a  fufficient  ftrength.  When  the  mips 
came  up,  I  ftripped  myfelf,  and  waded 
till  I  came  within  an  hundred  yards  of 
the  boat,  after  which  I  was  forced  to 
fwim  till  I  got  up  to  it.  The  feamen 
threw  me  the  end  of  the  cord,  which  I 
faftened  to  a  hole  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
boat,  and  the  other  end  to  a  man  of 
war:  but  I  found  all  my  bh.ur  to 
little  purpofe  }  for,  being  cuf  of  my 
depth,  I  was  not  able  to  work.  In 
this  neceflity,  I  was  forced  to  fwim  be- 
hind, and  pnHi  the  boat  forwards  as 
often  as  I  could,  with  one  of  my  hands ; 
and,  the  tide  favouring  me,  I  advanced 
fo  far,  that  I  COM  Id  juft  hold  up  my 
chin,  and  feel  tbe  ground.  I  refted 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  gave  the 
boat  another  /hove,  and  fo  rn,  til!  the 
fea  was  no  higher  than  my  arm-pits ; 
and  now,  the  moil  lah.ni».us  i-art  Iving 
over,  I  took  out  my  other  cables,  which 
were  ftowrd  in  one  of  the  (hip?,  and 
faftened  them  firft  to  the  boat,  ami  then 
to  nine  of  the  veffcls  which  attended 
me;  the  wind  being  favourable,  the 
feamen  towed,  and  I  moved,  till  we  ar- 
rived within  forty  yard*  of  the  more, 
and  waiting  till  the  tide  was  out,  I  got 
dry  to  the  boat,  and  by  the  afliftance 
of  two  thoufand  men,  with  ropes  and 
engines,  I  made  a  fhift  to  turn  it  on 
it's  bottom,  and  found  it  was  but  little 
damaged. 

I  mall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
difficulties  I  was  under  by  the  help  of 
certain  paddles,  which  coft  me  ten  days 
making,  to  get  my  boat  to  the  royal 
port  of  Blefufcu,  where  a  mighty  con- 
courfe  of  people  appeared  upon  my  ar- 
rival, full  of  wonder  at  the  fight  of  fo 
prodigious  a  veffel.  I  told  the  emperor, 
that  my  good  toitune  had  thrown  this 
boat  in  my  way,  to  carry  me  to  fome 
place,  from  whence  I  might  return 
into  my  native  country,  and  begged 
his  majefty's  orders  for  getting  ma- 
terials to  fit  it  up,  together  with  his 
licence  to  depart  ;  which,  after  fome 
kind  expostulations,  he  was  pleafed  to 
grant. 

I  did  very  muoh  wonder,  in  all  this 
time,  not  to  have  heard  of  any  exprefs 
relating  to  me  from  our  emperor  to 
the  court  of  Blefufcu.  But  I  was  af- 
terwards given  privately  to  underftand, 
that  his  imperial  majefty,  never  imagin- 
ing I  had  the  leaft  notice  of  his  deligns, 
believed  I  was  only  gone  to  Blefufcu  iri 
performance  of  my.  promife,  according 


to  the  licence  he  had  given  me,  which 
was  well  known  at  our  court,  and 
would  return  in  a  few  days,  when  the 
ceremony  was  ended.  But  he  was  at 
laft  in  pain  at  my  long  abfencej  and, 
after  confulting  with  the  treafurer,  and 
the  reft  of  that  cabal,  a  perfon  of  quality 
was  difpatched  with  the  copy  of  the 
articles  againft  me.  This  envoy  had 
inftrnctions  to  reprefent  to  the  monarch 
of  Blefufcu  the  great  lenity  of  his 
mafter,  who  was  content  to  punifh  me 
no  farther  than  with  the  lofs  of  mine 
eyes  ;  that  I  had  fled  from  juftice,  and 
if  I  did  not  return  in  two  hoars,  I 
mould  be  deprived  of  my  title  of  nar- 
dac,  and  declared  a  uaivor.  The  en- 
voy farther  added,  that,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  amity  between 
both  empires,  has  mafter  expected  that 
his  brother  of  Biefufcu  would  give 
orders  to  have  me  lent  back  to  Lilliput, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  be  puniihed 
as  a  traitor. 

The  emperor  of  Blefufcu,  having 
takei'  three  days  to  confult,  returned  an 
anlwer,  confiflmg  of  many  civilities 
and  excufes.  He  faid,  that,  as  for 
fending  me  bound,  his  brother  knew  it 
was  impo&blej  that  although  I  had' 
deprived  him  of  his  fluet,  yet  he  owed 
great  obligations  to  me  for  many  good 
offices  I  had' done  him  in  making  the 
peace.  That,  however,  both  their  ma- 
jefties  would  foon  be  made  eafyj  for  I 
had  found  a  profiigious  veffel  on  the 
more,  able  to  carry  me  on  the  fea, 
which  he  had  given  orders  to  fit  up  with 
my  own  afllftance  and  dire-Stion  j  and  he 
hoped,  in  a  few  weeks,  both  empires 
would  be  freed  from  fo  infupportable  an 
incumbrance. 

With  this  anfwer  the  envoy  returned 
to  Lilliput,  and  the  monarch  of  Blefufcu 
related  to  me  all  that  had  palTed  j  offer- 
ing me  at  the  fame  time  (but  under  the 
ftricteft  confidence)  his  gracious  pro- 
tection, if  I  would  continue  in  his  fer- 
vice  j  wherein,  although  I  believed  him 
fincere,  yet  I  refolved  never  more  to 
put  any  confidence  in  princes  or  mini- 
fters,  where  I  could  poffibly  avoid  itj 
and,  therefore,  with  all  due  acknow- 
ledgments for  his  favourable  intentions, 
I  humbly  begged  to  be  excufed.  I  told 
him,  that  fmce  fortune,  whether  good 
or  evil,  had  thrown  a  vefiel  in  my  way, 
I  was  refolved  to  venture  myfelf  in  thq 
ocean,  rather  than  be  an  occafion  of 
difference  between,  two  fuch  mighty 
E  z  monarchs, 
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monarchs.  Neither  did  I  find  the  em- 
peror at  all  difpleafedj  and  I  discovered, 
by  a  certain  accident,  that  he  was,  very 
glad  of  my  refolution,  and  ib  were  moft 
of  his  minifters. 

Thei'e  confiderations  moved  me  to  be 
haften  my  departure  fonievvhat  fooner 
than  I  intended;  to  which  the  conn, 
impatient  to  have  me  gone,  very  readily 
contributed.  Five  hundred  workmen 
•were  employed  to  make  two  fails  to  my 
boat,  according  to  my  directions,  by 
quilting  thirteen  fold  of  their  ftrongelt 
linen  together.  I  was  at  the  pains  of 
making  ropes  and  cables,  by  twiliing 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  of  the  thickelt 
and  It  range  ft  of  theirs.  A  great  (tone 
that  I  happened  to  find,  after  a  long 
fearch  by  the  lea- more,  ferved  me  for 
an  anchor.  I  had  the  tallow  of  three 
hundred  cows  for  greafing  my  boat, 
and  other  uies.  I  was  at  incredible 
pains  in  cutting  down  ibme  of  the  largeft 
timber-trees  for  oars  and  ivafts;  where- 
in I  was,  however,  much  aflilted  by  his 
majefty's  (hip  carpenters,  who  helped 
me  in  frnoothing  them  after  1  had  done 
the  rough  work. 

In  about  a  month,  when  all  was  pre- 
pared, I  fent  to  receive  his  majefty's 
commands,  and  to  take  my  leave.  The 
emperor  and  royal  family  came  out  of 
the  palace;  I  laid  down  on  my  face  to 
kifs  his  hand,  which  he  very  gracioufly 
gave  mej  fo  did  the  emprefs,  and 
young  princes  of  the  blood.  His  ma- 
jefty  prefented  me  with  fifty  purfes  of 
two  hundied  fprugs  apiece,  together 
with  his  picture  at  full  length,  which  I 
put  immediately  into  one  of  my  gloves, 
to  keep  it  from  being  hurt.  The  ce- 
remonies at  my  departure  were  too 
many  to  trouble  the  reader  with  at  this 
time. 

I  (lored  the  boat  with  the  carcafes  of 
an  hundred  oxen,  and  three  hundred 
fheep,  with  bread  and  drink  propor- 
tionable, an  •  as  much  meat  re;uty  dr tiled 
as  four  hundrid  ooks  could  provide. 
I  tuok  with  me  fix  cows  and  two  bulls 
alive,  witli  -.s  many  ewes  and  rams, 
intending  i  c^rry  them  into  my  own 
c.i  iv  nd  propagate  the  bieeci  j  and, 
to  fe-.(i  t;  m  c,  bu...d.  J  had  i  p,ooii 
bunair  of  h; •}•,  arid  a  Dag  of  coir,  i 
would  g.adly  have  taken  a  do/tn  o{  the 
natives,  but  this  was  a  thing  the  em- 
peror would  by  no  r-  ^ns  permit;  and, 
befides  a  diligent  Jt  i:-.-h  into  my  pock- 
ets, his  maj.ity  engaged  n»y  honour 


not  to  carry  away  any  of  his  fubjects, 
although  with  their  own  content  and 
defire. 

Hiving   thus  prepared  all  things  as 
well   as    I   was  able,  I   fet    fail  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  September  1701, 
at  fix  in  the  morning;   and  when  I  had 
gone  about  four  leagues  to  the  notth- 
w  u  .   the  wind  being  at  fouth-eaft,  at 
fix  in  the  evening,  I  deicried  a  fmall 
ifland  about  half  a  league  to  the  north- 
weft.     I  advanced    forward,    and   cait 
anchor  on  the   lee- fide   of  the    ifland, 
which  feemed,to   be  uninhabited.      I 
then  took  fome  refremment,  and  went 
to  my  reft.     I   flept  well,  and  I  con- 
jecture at  leaft   fix   hours,  for  I  found 
the  d-iy  broke    in    two  hours  after  I 
awaked.     It  was  a  clear  night.     I  eat 
my   breakfaft  before  the  fun  was    up; 
and  heaving  anchor,    the  wind  being 
favourable,    I  fteered  the    fame  courie 
that  I  had  done  the  day  before,  where- 
in I  was  directed  by  my  pocket-com- 
pafs.     My  intention  was  to   reach,  if 
poflible,  one  of  thole  iflands,  which  I 
had  reafon  to  believe  lay  to  the  north- 
eaft  of  Van  Diemen's  land.     I  difco- 
vered  nothing  all  that  day  ;    but  upon 
the  next,  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  had  by  my  computation  made 
twenty  four  leagues  from  Blefufcu,  I 
defcried  a  fail  Iteering  to  the  fouth-eaft  j 
my  courfe  was  due  eaft.     I  hailed  her, 
but  could  get  no  anfwer ;  yet  I  found 
I  gained  upon  her,  for  the  wind  flack- 
ened.     I  made  all  the  fail  I  could,  and 
in  half  an  hour  (he  fpied  me,  then  hung 
out  her  ancient,  and  discharged  a  gun. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  exprefs  the  joy  I  was 
in  upon  the  unexpected  hope  of    once 
more  feeing  my  beloved  country,  and 
the  dear  pledges  I  left  in  it.     The  (hip 
flackened  her  fails,  and  I  came  up  with 
her  between  five  and  fix  in  the  evening, 
September  26;  but  my  heait  leapt  with- 
in me  to  fee  berEnglifh  colours.     I  put 
my  cows  and  fhcep  into  my  coat-  pockets, 
am!  £ut  on  board  with  all  my  little  cargo 
of  }<r  \  Mions.     The  vefTel  was  an  Eng- 
li(h  merchantman)  returning  from   Ja- 
pan, by 'he  north  and  fbmh-feasj  the 
captain,  Mr.  John  Biddle  of  Deptford, 
a    veiy    rivil    man,    and    ;>n  excellent 
fa; lor.'     We   \\ere  now  in  the  latitude 
of    30  c)efcrets  louth,   there  were  about 
fifty  men  in  tne  (hip;  and  here  I  met 
an   old  comrade  of    mine,    one   Peter 
Williams    *ho  gave  me  a   good  cha- 
racter to  the  captain.     This  gentleman 

treated 
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treated  me  with  kindnefs,  and  defired 
I  would  let  hi  n  know  what  place  I 
came  from  laft,  and  whither  I  was 
bound;  which  I  did  in  few  words,  but  he 
thought  I  was  raving,  and  that  the  dan- 
gers I  had  underwent  had  difturbed  my 
head  j  whereupon  I  took  my  black  cat- 
tle and  fheep  out  of  my  pocket,  which, 
after  great  attonifhment,  clearly  con- 
vinced him  of  my  veracity.  I  then 
fhewed  him  the  gold  given  me  by  the 
emperor  of  Blefuicu,  together  with  his 
majefty's  picture  at  full  length,  and  fome 
other  rarities  of  that  country.  I  gave 
him  two  purfes  of  two  hundred  fprugs 
each,  and  promifed,  when  we  arrived  in 
England,  to  make  him  a  prefent  of  a 
cow  and  a  flieep  big  with  young. 

I  mail  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a 
particular  account  of  this  voyage, 
which  was  very  profperous  for  the  moft 
part.  We  arrived  in  the  Downs  on  the 
1 3th  of  April  170*.  1  had  only  one 
misfortune,  that  the  rats  on  board  car- 
ried away  one  of  my  fheep  j  I  found 
her  bones  in  a  hole,  picked  clean  from 
the  flefli.  The  reft  of  my  cattle  I  got 
fafe  afhore,  and  fet  them  a  grazing  in 
a  bowling-green  at  Greenwich,  where 
the  finenefs  of  the  grafs  made  them 
feed  very  heartily,  though  I  had  al- 
ways feared  the  contrary .-  neither  could 
I  poflibly  have  preferved  them  in  fb 
long  a  voyage,  if  the  captain  had  not 
allowed  me  fome  of  his  bed  bifcuit, 
which,  rubbed  to  powder,  and  mingled 
with  water,  was  their  conftant  food. 
The  fhort  time  I  continued  in  England, 
I  made  a  confiderable  profit  by  mew- 


ing my  cattle  to  many  perfons  of  qua- 
lity, and  others:  and,  before  I  began 
my  fecond  voyage,  I  fold  them  for  fix 
hundred  pounds.  Since  my  laft  return, 
J  find  the  breed  isconfiderably  increafed, 
efpecially  the  (heep,  which  I  hope  will 
prove  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  by  the  finenefs  of 
the  fleeces. 

I  ttayed  but  two  months  with  my 
wife  and  family  ;  for  my  infatiable  de- 
fire  of  feeing  foreign  countries  would 
fuffer'me  to  continue  no  longer.  I  left 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  with  my  wife, 
and  fixed  her  in  a  good  houfe  at  Red- 
riff.  My  remaining  ftock  I  carried 
with  me,  part  in  money  and  part  in 
goods,  in  hopes  to  improve  my  fortune. 
My  eldeft  uncle  John  had  left  me  an 
eftate  in  land,  near  Epping,  of  about 
thirty  pounds  a  year;  and  I  had  a 
long  leafe  of  the  Black  Bull  in  Fetter 
Lane,  which  yielded  me  as  much  more : 
fo  that  I  was  not  in  any  danger  of  leav- 
ing my  family  upon  the  parilh.  My 
fon  Johnny,  named  fo  after  his  uncle, 
was  at  the  grammar  ichool,  and  a  to- 
wardly  child.  My  daughter  Betty 
(who  is  now  well  married,  and  has 
children)  was  then  at  her  needle-work, 
I  took  leave  of  my  wife,  and  boy  and 
girl,  with  tear?  on  both  fides,  and 
went  on  board  the  Adventure,  a  mer- 
chant-fliip,  of  three  hundred  tons, 
bound  for  Surat,  captain  John  Nicho- 
las, of  Liverpool,  commander.  But 
my  account  of  this  voyage  muft  be  re- 
ferred to  the  fecond  part  of  my  tra- 
vels. 
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PART      II. 
A    VOYAGE    TO    BROBDINGNAG. 


CHAP.    I. 

A  GREAT  STORM  DESCRIBED — THE 
LONG  BOAT  SENT  TO  FETCH  WA- 
TER  THE  AUTHOR  GOES  WITH 

IT   TO  DISCOVER  THE    COUNTRY 

HE  IS  LEFT  ON  SH  ORE— IS  SEI  Z- 

ED  BY  ONE  OF  THE  NATIVES, 
AND  CARRIED  TO  A  FARMER'S 
HOUSE — HIS  RECEPTION,  WITH 
SEVERAL  ACCIDENTS  THAT  HAP- 
PENED THERE — A  DESCRIPTION 
OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

y*\<e/*Y AVING  been  condemned 
*  y  by  nature  and  fortune  to 

)>  H  <(  an  aaive  and  reltlefs  life, 
rf  ^  in  two  months  after  my 

Sfr'Sfr-'  return,  I  again  left  my 
native  country,  and  took, 
(hipping  in  the  Downs  on  the  zoth  day 
of  June  1702,  in  the  Adventure,  cap- 
tain John  Nicholas,  a  Cornifh  man, 
commander,  bound  for  Surat.  We 
had  a  very  profperous  gale  till  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
we  landed  for  frefh  water,  but  difco- 
vering  a  leak,  we  unmipped  cur  goods, 
and  wintered  there ;  for,  the  captain 
falling  fick  of  an  ague,  we  could  not 
leave  the  Cape  till  the  end  of  March. 
We  then  fet  fail,  and  had  a  good  voy- 
age till  we  parted  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
cfogafcar  ;  but  having  got  northward 
of  that  ifland,  and  to  about  five  degrees 
fouth  latitude,  the  winds,  which  in 
thofe  feas  are  obferved  to  blow  a  con- 
ftant  equal  gale  between  the  north  and 
and  welt,  from  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember to  the  beginning  of  May,  on 
the  ninth  of  April  began  to  blow  with 
much  greater  violence,  and  more  weft- 


erly  thanufual,  continuing  fo  for  twen- 
ty days  together,  during  which  time, 
we  weie  driven  a  little  to  the  eaR  of  the 
Molucca  iflands,  and  about  three  de- 
grees northward  of  the  line,  as  our 
captain  found  by  ar»  oblervation  he 
took  the  fecond  of  May,  at  which  time 
the  wind  ceafed,  and  it  was  a  perfect 
calm,  whereat  I  was  not  a  little  re- 
joiced. But  he,  being  a  man  expe- 
rienced in  the  navigation  of  thoie  feas, 
bid  us  ail  prepare  againlt  a  ftorm,  which 
accordingly  happened  the  day  follow- 
ing :  for  a  fouihern  wind,  called  the 
fouthern  monfoon,  began  tofctin. 

Finding  it  was  like  to  overblow,  we 
took  in  our  fprit-fail  j  and  ftood  by  to 
hand  the  fore-fail;  but,  making  foul 
weather,  we  locked  the  guns  were  all 
faft,  and  handed  the  miilen.  The  mip 
Jay  very  broad  off,  Ib  w£  thought  it 
better  fpooning  before  the  fea,  than 
trying  or  hulling.  We  reeft  the  fore- 
fail  and  fet  him,  and  hauled  aft  the 
fore-meet;  the  helm  was  hard  a-wea- 
ther.  The  flup  wore  bravely.  We  be- 
layed the  fore  down-hall  ;  but  the  fail 
was  fplir,  and  we  hauled  down  the  yard, 
and  got  the  fail  into  the  (hip,  and  un- 
bound all  iht  things  clear  of  it.  It  was 
a  very  fierce  itorm ;  the  fea  broke 
ftrange  ;md  dangerous.  We  hauled  off 
upon  the  lanniard  of  the  whipltaff,  and 
helped  the  man  at  the  helm.  We 
would  not  get  down  our  top-maft,  but 
let  all  ftand,  becaule  flic  feu ddcd  before 
the  fea  veiy  well,  and  we  knew  that, 
the  top- malt  being  aloft,  the  ihip  was 
the  wholfomer,  and  made  better  way 
through  the  ita,  feeing  we  had  lea- 
room.  When  the  ftoim  was  over,  we 
fet  fore- fail  and  main  (ail,  and  brought 

the 
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the  fhip  to.  Then  we  fet  the  mizen, 
main-top-fail,  and  the  fore-top-fail. 
Our  courfe  was  eaft- north- eaft,  the 
wind  was  at  fouth-weft.  We  got  the 
ftarboard  tacks  aboard,  we  caft  off  our 
weather-braces  and  lifts  ;  we  fet  in  the 
lee-braces,  and  hauled  forward  by  the 
weather-bowlings,  and  hauled  them 
tight,  and  belayed  them,  and  hauled 
over  the  mizen- tack  to  windward,  and 
kept  her  full  and  by  as  near  as  fhe 
would  lie. 

During  this  ftorm,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  ftrong  wind  weft-fouth- weft, 
we  were  carried,  by  my  computation, 
about  five  hundred  leagues  to  the  eaft, 
fo  that  the  oldeft  failor  on  board  could 
not  tell  in  what  part  of  the  world  we 
were.  Our  provifions  held  out  well, 
our  fhip  was  ftaunch,  and  our  crew  all 
in  good  health  j  but  we  lay  in  the  ut- 
moft  diftrefs  for  water.  Wethought  it 
beft  to  hold  on  the  fame  courfe,  rather 
than  turn  more  northerly,  which  might 
have  brought  us  to  the  north- weft  parts 
of  Great  Tartary,  and  into  the  frozen 
fea. 

On  the  j 6th  day  of  June  1703,  a 
boy  on  the  top-maft  difcovered  land. 
On  the  i7th,  we  came  in  full  view  of 
a  great  ifland  or  continent,  (for  we  knew 
not  whether)  on  the  fouth-fide  whereof 
was  a  fmall  neck  of  land  jutting  out 
into  the  fea,  and  a  creek  too  mallow 
to  hold  a  fhip  of  above  one  hundred 
tons.  We  caft  anchor  within  a  league 
of  this  creek,  and  our  captain  fent  a 
dozen  of  his  men,  well  armed,  in  the 
long-boat,  with  veffels  for  water,  if 
any  could  be  found.  I  defired  his  leave 
to  go  with  them,  that  I  might  fee  the 
country,  and  make  what  difcoveries  I 
could.  When  we  came  to  land,  we 
law  no  river  or  fpring,  nor  any  fign  of 
inhabitants.  Our  men  therefore  wan- 
dered on  the  fhore  to  find  out  fome 
frefh  water  near  the  fea,  and  I  walked 
alone  about  a  mile  on  the  other  fide, 
where  I  obferved  the  country  all  barren 
and  rocky.  I  now  began  to  be  weary, 
and  feeing  nothing  to  entertain  my  cu- 
riofity,  I  returned  gently  down  towards 
the  creek  5  and,  the  fed  being  full  in 
my  view,  I  faw  our  men  already  got 
into  the  boat,  and  rowing  for  life  to 
the  fhip.  I  was  going  to  halloo  after 
them,  although  it  had  been  to  little  pur- 
pole,  when  I  obferved  a  huge  creature 
walking  after  them  into  the  fea,  as  faft 
as  he  could,  lie  waded  not  much 
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deeper  than  his  knees,  and  took  prodi- 
gious ftrides  ;  but  our  men  had  the  ftart 
of  him  half  a  league,  and  the  fea 
thereabouts  being  full  of  (harp-pointed 
rocks,  the  monfter  was  not  able  to  over- 
take the  boat.  This  I  was  afterwards 
told,  for  I  durft  not  ftay  to  fee  the  iflue 
of  the  adventure  ;  but  ran  as  faft  ag  I 
could  the  way  I  firft  went,  and  then 
climbed  up  a  fteep  hill,  which  gave  me 
fome  profpecl  of  the  country.  I  found 
it  fully  cultivated  j  but  that  which  firft 
furprized  me  was  the  length  of  the 
grafs,  which,  in  thofe  grounds  that 
feemed  to  be  kept  for  hay,  was  about 
twenty  feet  high. 

I  fell  into  a  high  road,  for  fo  I  took 
it  to  be,  though  it  ferved  for  the  inha- 
bitants only  as  a  foot  path  through  a 
field  of  barley.  Here  I  walked  on  for 
fome  time,  but  could  fee  little  on  either 
fide,  it  being  now  near  harveft,  and  the 
corn  rifing  at  leaft  forty  feet.  I  wa* 
an  hour  walking  to  the  end  of  this 
field,  which  was  fenced  in  with  a  hedge 
of  at  leaft  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high,  and  the  trees  fo  lofty  that  I  could 
make  no  computation  of  their  altitude. 
There  was  a  ftile  to  pafs  from  this  field 
into  the  next;  it  had  four  fteps,  and  a, 
ftone  to  crofs  over  when  you  came  to 
the  uppermoft:  it  was  impoffible  for 
me  to  climb  this  ftile,  becaufe  every 
ftep  was  fix  feet  high,  and  the  upper 
ftone  above  twenty.  I  was  endeavouring 
to  find  fome  gap  in  the  hedge,  when  I 
difcovered  one  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
next  field,  advancingtowards  the  ftile,  of 
the  fame  fize  with  him  whom  I  faw  in  the 
fea,  pursuing  our  boat.  He  appeared 
as  tall  as  an  ordinary  fpire-fteeple,  and 
took  about  ten  yards  at  every  ftride,  as 
near  as  I  could  guefs.  I  was  ftruck 
with  the  utmoft  fear  and  aftonifhment, 
and  ran  to  hide  myfelf  in  the  corn, 
from  whence  I  faw  him  at  the  top  of 
the  ftile,  looking  back  into  the  next 
field  on  the  right  hand,  and  heard  him 
call  in  a  voice  many  degrees  louder  thari 
a  fpeaking  trumpet ;  but  the  noife  was 
fo  high  in  the  air,  that  at  firft  I  thought 
it  was  certainly  thunder.  Whereupon 
feven  monfters  like  himfelf  came  to- 
wards him,  with  reaping-hooks  in  their 
hands,  each  hook  about  the  large- 
nefs  of  fix  fcythes.  Thefe  people  were 
not  fo  well  clad  as  the  firft,  whofe  fer- 
vants  or  labourers  they  feemed  to  be: 
for,  upon  fome  words  he  fpoke,  they 
went  to  reap  the  corn  in  the  field  where 

I  lay. 
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I  lay.     I  kept  from  them  at  as  great  a 
diftance  as  I  could,  but  was  forced  to 
move  with  extreme  difficulty,  for  the 
ftalks  of  the  corn  were  fometimes  not 
above  a  foot   diftant,   fo   that  I  could 
hardly  fqueeze  my  body  betwixt  them. 
I  made  mitt  to  ^o  forward,  till  I  came 
to  a  part  of  the  field  where  the  corn  had 
been  laid  by  the  rain  and  wind.     Here 
it  was  impoffible  for  me  to  advance  a 
Itepj  for  the  ftalks  were  fo  interwoven 
that  I  could  not  creep  through,  and  the 
beards  of  the  fallen  ears  fo  ftrong  and 
pointed,  that  they  pierced  through  my 
cloaths  into  my  flefti.     At  the  fame  time 
I  heard  the  reapers  not  above  an  hun- 
dred yards  behind   me.     Being   quite 
difpirited  with  toil,  and  wholly  over- 
come by  grief  and  defpair,  I  lay  down 
between  two  ridges,  and  heartily  wifhed 
I  might  there  end  my  days.  I  bemoan- 
ed my  defolate  widow,  and    fatherlefs 
children.     I  lamented  my   own   folly 
and  wilfulnefs,  in  attempting  a  fecond 
voyage   againft  the   advice  of  all  my 
friends  and  relations.    In  this  terrible 
agitation  of  mind  I  could  not  forbear 
thinking  of  Lilliput,  whofe  inhabitants 
looked  upon  me  as  the  great^ft  prodigy 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  world  :  where 
I  was  able  to  draw  an  imperial  fleet 
in  my  hand,   and  perform  thofe  other 
"actions  which  will  be  recorded  for  ever 
in  the  chronicles  of  that  empire,  while 
polterity  mall  hardly  believe  them,  al- 
though attefted  by  millions.  I  reflected 
what  a  mortification  it  muft   prove   to 
me  to  appear  as  inconfiderable  in  this 
nation,  as  one  fmgle  Lilliputian  would 
be  among  us.   But  this  I  conceived  was 
to  be  the  leaft  of  my  misfortunes:  for, 
as  human  creatures  are  obferved  to  be 
more  favage  and  cruel  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk,  what  could  I  expect  but  to 
be  a  morfel  in  the  mouth  of  the  firft 
among  thefe  enormous  barbarians,  that 
fhould   happen  to  feize  me?   Undoubt- 
edly phiiofophers  are  in  the  right,  when 
they  tell  us,  that   nothing  is  great  or 
little  otherwife  than  by  companion.    It 
might  have  pleafcd  Fortune  to  let  the 
Lilliputians  find  fome  nation,  where  the 
people  were  as  diminutive  with  refpect 
to  them,  as  they  were  to  me.    And  who 
knows  but  that  even  this  prodigious 
race  of  mortals  might  be  equally  over- 
matched in   fome   diftant   part  of  the 
world,  whereof  we  have  yet  no  dif- 
covery  ? 

Scared  and  confounded  as  I  was,  I 


could  not  forbear  going  on  with  thefe 
reflections,   when  one  of  the  reapers, 
approaching  within  ten   yards  of  the 
ridge  where  I  lay,  made  me  apprehend, 
that  with  the  next   itep  I   mould  be 
fquafhed  to  death  under  his  foot,   or 
cut  in  two  with  his  reaping  hook:  and, 
therefore,  when  he  was  again  about  to 
move,  I  fcreamed  as  loud  as  fear  could 
make  me.     Whereupon  the  huge  crea- 
ture trod  fliortj  and,  looking  round  a- 
bout  under  him  for  fome  time,  at  laft 
efpied  me  as  I  lay  on  the  ground.     He 
confidered  a  while  with  the  caution  of 
one  who  endeavours  to  Jay  hold  on  a 
fmall  dangerous  animal  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  it  may  not  be  able  either  to 
fcratch  or  to  bite  him,  as  I  myfelf  have 
fometimes  done  with  a  weafel  in  Eng- 
land.    At  length  he  ventured  to  take 
me  up  behind  by  the  middle,  between 
his  fore- finger  and  thumb,  and  brought 
me  within  three  yards  of  his  eyes,  that 
he  might  behold  my  fliape  more  per- 
fectly.    I  guefled  his  meaning,  and  my 
good  fortune  gave  me  fo  much  prefence 
of  mind,  that  I  refolved  not  to  ftruggle 
in  the  leaft  as  he  held  me  in  the   air, 
about   fixty  feet  from  the  ground,  al- 
though hegrievoufly  pinched  my  fide?, 
for  fear  I  fhould  flip  through  his  fin- 
gers.   All  I  ventured  was  to  raife  mine 
eyes  towards  the  fun,    and  place  my 
hands   together  in  a  fupplicating  pof- 
ture,  and  to  fpeak  fome  words  in   an 
humble   melancholy    tone,  fuitable  to 
the  condition  I  then  was  in.     For  I  ap- 
prehended every  moment  that  he  would 
dafti  me  againft  the  ground,  as  weufu- 
ally  do  any  little  hateful  animal  which 
we  have  a  mind  to  deftroy.     But  my 
good  ftar  would  have  it,  that  he  ap- 
peared pleafed  with  my  voice  and  gef- 
tures,  and  began  to  look  upon  me  as  a 
curioiity,  much  wondering  to  hear  me 
pronounce   articulate  words,  although 
he  could  not  under/land  them.     In  the 
mean  time  I  was  not  able  to  forbear 
groaning  and  (bedding  tears,  and  turn- 
ing my  head  towards  my  fides,  letting 
him  know,  as    well   as  I  could,  how 
cruelly  I  was  hurt  by  the  preflureof  his 
thumb'  and  finger.      He  feemed  to  ap- 
prehend my  meaning;  for,  lifting  up 
the  lappet  of  his  coat,  he  put  me  gent- 
ly into  it,  and  immediately  ran  along 
with  me  to  his  matter,  who  was  a  fub- 
ftantial  farmer,  and  the  fame  perfon  I 
had  firft  leen  in  the  field. 

The  farmer  having  (as  I  fuppofc  by 
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their  talk)  received  fuch  an  account  of 
me  as  his  fervant  could  give  him,  took 
a  piece  of  a  fmall  ftraw,  about  the  fize 
of  a  walking-ftaff,  and  therewith  lifted 
up  the  lappets  of  my  coat ;  which,  it 
feems,  he  thought  to  be  fome  kind  of 
covering  that  nature  had  given  me.  He 
blew  my  hairs  aiide  to  take  a  better 
view  of  my  face.  He  called  his  hinds 
about  him,  and  afked  them  (as  I  after- 
wards learned)  whether  they  had  ever 
feen  in  the  fields  any  little  creature  that 
refembled  me:  he  then  placed  me 
foftly  on  the  ground  upon  all  four,  but 
I  got  -immediately  up,  and  walked 
flowly  backwards  and  forwards,  to  let 
thofe  people  fee  I  had  no  intent  to  run 
away.  They  all  fat  down  in  a  circle 
about  me,  the  better  toobferve  my  mo- 
tions. I  pulled  off  my  hat,  and  made 
a  low  bow  towards  the  farmer.  I  fell 
on  my  knees,  and  lifted  up  my  hands 
and  eyes,  and  fpoke  feveral  words  as 
loud  as  I  could  :  I  took  a  purfe  of  gold 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  humbly  pre- 
fented  it  to  him.  He  received  it  on  the 
-palm  of  his  hand,  then  applied  it  clofe 
to  his  eye,  to  fee  what  it  was,  and  after- 
wards turned  it  feveral  times  with  the 
point  of  a  pin  (which  he  took  out  of 
his  fleeve)  but  could  make  nothing  of 
it.  Whereupon  I  made  a  fign  that  he 
fhould  place  his  hand  on  the  ground. 
I  then  took  the  purfe,  and  opening  it, 
poured  all  the  gold  into  his  palm. 
There  were  fix  Spanifh  pieces  of  four 
piftoles  each,  befides  twenty  or  thirty 
i'maller  coins.  1  faw  him  wet  the  tip 
of  his  little  finger  upon  his  tongue, 
and  take  up  one  of  my  largeft  pieces, 
and  then  another,  but  he  feemed  to  be 
wholly  ignorant  what  they  were.  He 
made  me  a  fign  to  put  th§m  agajn 
into  iny  purfe,  and  my  purfe  again  into 
my  pocket,  which,  after  offering  it  to 
him  feveral  times,  I  thought  it  beft 
to  do. 

The  farmer,  by  this  time,  was  con- 
vinced I  mult  be  a  rational  creature. 
He  fpoke  often  to  me,  but  the  found 
of  his  voice  pierced  my  ears  like  that 
of  a  water-mill,  yet  his  words  were 
articulate  enough.  I  anfwered  as  loud 
as  I  could,  in  feveral  languages,  and 
he  often  laid  his  ear  within  two  yards 
of  me;  but  all  in  vain,  for  we  were 
wholly  unintelligible  to  each  other. 
He  then  fent  hisfervants  to  their  work, 
and  taking  his  handkerchief  out  of  his 
pocket,  he  doubled  and  fpread  it  on  his 
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left-hand,  which  he  placed  flat  on  the 
ground,  with  the  palm  upwards,  mak- 
ing me  a  fign  to  ft«p  into  it,  as  I  could 
eafily  do,  for  it  was  not  above  a  foot 
in  thicknefs.  I  thought  it  my  part  to 
obey,  and,  for  fear  of  falling,  I  laid 
mylelf  at  full  length  upon  the  hand- 
kerchief, with  the  remainder  of  which 
he  lapped  me  up  to  the  head  for  farther 
fecurity,  and  in  this  manner  carried  me 
home  to  his  houfe.  There  he  called  his 
wife,  and  mewed  me  to  her;  but  flic 
fcreamed  and  ran  back,  as  women  in 
England  do  at  the  fight  of  a  toad  or  a 
fpider.  However,  when  (he  had  a- 
while  feen  my  behaviour,  and  how  well 
I  obferved  the  figns  her  hufband  made, 
(he  was  foon  reconciled,  and  by  degrees 
grew  extremely  tender  of  me. 

It  was  about  twelve  at  noon,  and  a 
fervant  brought  in  dinner.  It  was  only 
one  fubftantial  difli  of  meat  (fit  for  the 
plain  condition  of  an  hufbandman)  in 
a  difli  of  about  four  and  twenty  feet 
diameter.  The  company  were  the  far- 
mer and  his  wife,  three  children,  and 
an  old  grandmother.  When  they  were 
F  fet  down,  the  farmer  placed  me  at  fome 
diftance  from  him  on  the  table,  which 
was  thirty  feet  high  from  the  floor.  I 
was  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  kept  as  far 
as  I  could  from  the  edge,  for  fear  of 
falling.  The  wife  minced  a  bit  of 
meat,  then  crumbled  fome  bread  on  a 
trencher,  and  placed  it  before  me.  I 
made  her  a  low  bow,  took  out  my  knife 
and  fork,  and  fell  to  eat,  which  gave 
them  exceeding  delight.  The  miftrels 
fent  her  maid  for  a  fmall  dram-cup, 
which  held  about  two  gallons,  and 
filled  it  with  drink;  I  took  up  the 
veflfel  with  much  difficulty  in  both 
hands,  and  in  a  moft  refpeclful  man- 
ner drank  to  her  ladyfliip's  health,  ex- 
preffing  the  word  as  loud  as  I  could  in 
Englifh,  which  made  the  company  laugh 
fo  heartily,  that  I  was  almolt  deafened 
with  the  noife.  This  liquor  tafted  like 
a  fmall  cyder,  and  was  not  unpleafant. 
Then  the  matter  made  a  fign  to  come 
to  his  trencher-fide;  but  as  I  walked 
on  the  table,  being  in  great  furprize 
all  the  time,  as  the  indulgent  reader 
will  eafily  conceive  and  excufe,  I 
happened  to  Humble  againft  a  crutt,  and 
fell  flat  on  my  face,  but  received  no 
hurt.  I  got  up  immediately,  and  ob- 
ferving  the  good  people  to  be  in  much 
concern,  I  took  my  hat  (which  I  held 
under  my  arm  out  of  good  manners) 
F  and 
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and'  waving  it  over  my  head,  made 
three  huzza* s  to  (hew  1  had  got  no  mil- 
chief  by  my  fall.  But  advancing  for- 
ward towards  my  matter  (as  I  (hall 
henceforth  call  him)  his  youngefl  fon 
who  fat  next  him,  an  arch  boy  of  about 
ten  years  old,  took  me  up  by  the  legs, 
and  held  me  fo  high  in  the  air,  thut  I 
trembled  every  limbj  but  his  father 
fnatched  me  from  him,  and  at  the  fame 
time  gave  him  iuch  a  box  on  the  left 
car,  as  would  have  felled  an  European 
troop  of  horfe  to  the  earth,  ordering 
him  to  be  taken  from  the  table.  But 
being  afraid  the  boy  might  owe  me  a 
fpite,  and  well  remembering  how  mif- 
chievous  all  children  among  us  natural- 
ly are  to  fparrows,  rabbits,  young  kit- 
tens, and  puppy  dogs,  I  fell  on  my 
knees,  and  pointing  to  the  boy,  made 
my  mafter  to  undertland,  as  well  as  I 
could,  that  I  defired  his  fon  might  be 
pardoned.  The  father  complied,  and 
the  lad  took  his  feat  again  ;  whereupon 
I  went  to  him  and  killed  his  hand, 
which  my  mafter  took,  (  and  made  him 
ftioak  me  gently  with  it. 

In  the  midll  of  dinner,  my  miftrefs's 
favourite  cat  leapt  into  her  lap.  I  heard 
a  noife  behind  me  like  that  of  a  dozen 
(locking- weavers  at  workj  and,  turn- 
ing my  head,  I  found  it  proceeded  from 
the  purring  of  that  animal,  who  feemed 
to  be  three  times  larger  than  an  ox,  as 
I  computed  by  the  view  of  her  head, 
and  one  of  her  paws,  while  hermiitrefs 
was  feeding  and  ilroaking  her.  The 
fiercenefs  of  this  creature's  countenance 
altogether  difcompof'ed  me;  though  I 
flood  at  the  faither  em'  of  the  table, 
about  fifty  feet  off;  and  although  my 
miftrels  held  her  fall,  for  fear  Ihe  might 
give  a  fpring,  and  feize  me  in  her  ta- 
lons. But  it  happened  there  was  no  dan- 
ger ;  for  the  cat  took  not  the  lead  notice  of 
me,  when  my  mailer  placed  me  within 
three  yards  of  her.  And  as  I  have 
been  always  told,  and  found  true  by 
experience  in  my  travels,  that  flying  or 
dilcovering  fear,  before  a  fierce  animal, 
is  a  certain  way  to  make  it  purfue  or  at- 
tack you,  fo  I  refolved,  in  this  dan- 
gerous juncture,  to  fhew  no  manner  of 
concern.  I  walked  with  intrepidity  five 
or  fix  times  before  the  very  head  of  the 
cat,  and  came  within  half  a  yard  other; 
whereupon  (he  drew  herfelf  back,  as  if 
Ihe  were  more  afraid  of  me :  I  had  lefs 
apprehenfion  concerning  the  dogs, 
whereof  three  or  four  came  into  the 


room,  as  it  is  ufual  in  farmer's  houfes, 
one  of  which  was  a  mailiff,  equal  in 
bulk  to  four  elephants,  and  a  grey- 
hound fom  what  taller  than  the  malliff, 
but  not  fo  large. 

When  dinner  was  almoft  done,  the 
nurfe  came  in  with  a  child  of  a  year  old 
in  her  arms,  who  immediately  fpied  me, 
and  began  a  f quail  that  you  might  have 
heard  from  London  Bridge  to  Chelfea, 
after  the  ufual  oratory  of  infants  to  get 
me  for  a  play-thing.  The  mother  out 
of  pure  indulgence  took  me  up,  and 
put  me  towards  the  child,  who  pre- 
iently  feized  me  by  the  middle,  and 
got  my  head  into  his  mouth,  where  I 
roared  fo  loud  that  the  urchin  was 
frighted,  and  let  me  drop,  and  I  fliould 
have  infallibly  broke  my  neck  if  the 
mother  had  not  held  her  apron  under 
me.  The  nurfe,  to  quiet  her  babe,  made 
ule  of  a  rattle,  which  was  a  kind  of 
hollow  veflel  filled  with  great  Hones, 
and  faftened  by  a  cable  to  the  child's 
wailt :  but  all  in  vain,  fo  that  (lie  was 
forced  to  apply  the  lall  remedy  by  giv- 
ing it  fuck.  I  muft  confefs  no  object 
ever  diigufted  me  fo  much  as  the  fight 
of  her  monltrous  bread,  which  I  can- 
not tell  what  to  compare  with,  fo  as  to 
give  the  curious  reader  an  idea  of  it's 
bulk,  fhape,  and  colour.  It  flood  pro- 
minent fix  feet,  and  could  not  be  lefs 
than  fixteen  in  circumference.  The 
nipple  was  about  half  the  bignefs  of 
my  head,  and  the  hue  both  of  that  and 
the  dug  fovarified  with  fpots,  pimples, 
and  freckles,  that  nothing  could  appear 
more  naufeous :  for  I  had  a  near  fight 
of  her,  (he  fitting  down  the  more  con- 
veniently to  give  luck,  and  I  (landing 
on  the  table.  This  made  me  reflect 
upon  the  fair  fkins  of  our  Englifh  la- 
dies, who  appear  fo  beautiful  to  us, 
only  becaule  they  are  of  our  own  fize, 
and  their  defects  not  to  be  feen  but 
through  a  magnifying  glafs,  where  we 
find  by  experiment,  that  the  fmootheft 
and  whiteft  (kins  look  rough  and  coarfe 
and  ill- coloured. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  at  Lilliput, 
the  complexions  of  thofe  diminutive 
people  appeared  to  me  the  faireft  in  the 
world,  and  talking  upon  this  fubjeft 
with  a-  perfon  of  learning  there,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  he  laid 
that  my  face  appeared  much  fairer  and 
fmoother  when  he  looked  on  me  from 
the  ground,  than  it  did  upon  a  nearer 
View  when  I  took  him  uu  m  my  hand  and 
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brought  him  clofe,  which  he  confefled 
was  at  firft  a  very  fliocking  fight.  He 
faid  he  could  difcover  great  holes  in  my 
fkin;  that  the  (lumps  of  my  beard  were 
ten  times  ftronger  than  the-  briftles  of  a 
boir,  and  my  complexion  made  up  of 
feveral  colours  altogether  difagreeable  : 
although  I  muft  beg  leave  to  lay  for  my- 
felf, that  I  am  as  fair  as  moft  of  my 
fex  and  country,  and  very  little  fun- 
burnt  by  all  my  travel.  On  the  other 
fide,  difcourfing  of  the  ladies  in  that  em- 
peror's court,  he  ufed  to  tell  me,  one  had 
freckles,  another  too  wide  a  mouth,  a 
third  too  large  a  nofe,  nothing  of  which 
I  was  able  to  diftinguifh.  I  confefs, 
this  reflection  was  obvious  enough  j 
which,  however,  I  could  not  forbear, 
left  the  reader  might  think  thofe  vait 
creatures  were  actually  deformed:  for 
I  muft  do'them  juftice  to  fay,  they  are 
3  comely  race  of  people  j  and  particu- 
larly the  feitures  of  my  matter's  coun- 
tenance, although  he  were  but  a  far- 
mer, when  I  beheld  him  from  the 
height  of  fixty  feet,  appealed  very  well 
proportioned. 

When  dinner  was  done,  my  mafter 
went  out  to  his  labourers  j  and",  as  I 
could  difcover  by  his  voice  and  gefture, 
gave  his  wife  a  ftrifl  charge  to  take 
care  of  me.  I  was  very  much  tired, 
and  difpofed  to  fieep,  which  my  miftrefs 
perceiving,  me  pur  me  on  her  own  bed, 
and  covered  me  with  a  clean  white 
handkerchief,  but  larger  and  coaifer 
than  the  main-fail  of  a  man  of  war. 

I  flept  about  two  hours,  and  dreamed 
J  was  at  home  with  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren, which  aggravated  my  forrows 
when  I  awaked,  and  found  myfelf  alone 
in  a  vail  room,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  above  two  hun- 
dred high,  lying  in  a  bed  twenty  yards 
wide.  My  miftrefs  was  gone  about  her 
houfhold  affairs,  and  had  locked  me 
in.  The  bed  was  eight  yards  from  the 
floor.  Some  natural  neceffities  requir- 
ed me  to  get  down ;  I  durft  not  pre- 
fume  to  call,  and  if  I  had.  it  would 
have  been  in  vain,  with  iuch  a  voice  as 
mine,  at  fo  great  a  diftance  as  from  the 
room  where  I  lay  to  the  kitchen  where 
the  family  kept.  While  I  was  .under 
|hefe  circumftances,  two  rats  crept  up 
the  curtains,  and  ran  (melling  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  bed.  One 
of  them  came  up  almoft  to  my  face, 
whereupon  i  rofe  in  a  fright,  and  drew 
BUt  my  hanger  to  defend  myi'df,  Thefe 


horrible  animals  had  the  boldnefs  to 
attack  me  on  both  fides,  and  one  of 
them  held  his  fore  feet  at  my  collar; 
but  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  rip  up  his 
belly,  before  he  could  do  me  any  mif- 
chief.  He  fell  down  at  my  fret,  and 
the  other,  feeing  the  fate  of  his  com- 
rade, made  his  efcape,  but  not  without 
one  good  wound  on  the  back,  which  I 
gave  him  as  he  fled,  and  made  the 
blood  run  trickling  from  him.  After 
this  exploit,  I  walked  gently  to  and 
fro  on  the  bed,  to  recover  my  breath 
and  lofs  of  fpirits.  Thefe  creatures 
were  of  the  fize  of  a  large  maftifF,  but 
infinitely  more  nimble  and  fierce,  fo 
that,  if  I  had  taken  off  my  belt  before 
I  went  to  deep,  I  muft  have  infallibly- 
been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured.  I 
meafured  the  tail  of  the  dead  rat,  and 
found  it  to  be  two  yards  long,  wanting 
an  inch  j  but  it  went  againit  my  fto- 
mach  to  drag  the  carcale  off  the  bed, 
where  it  lay  (till  bleeding;  I  obferved 
it  had  yet  fome  life,  but,  with  a  ftrong 
flafh  crofs  the  neck,  I  thoroughly  dif. 
patched  it. 

Soon  after,  my  miftrefs  came  into  the 
room  ;   who,  feeing  me  all  bloody,  ran 
and  took  me  up  in  her  hand.     I  pointed 
to  the  dead  rat,   fmiling,  and   making 
other  figns,  to  mew   I  was  not  hurt, 
whereat   me   was    extremely   rejoiced, 
calling  the  maid   to  take  up  the  dead, 
rat  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and   throw  it 
out  at  the  window.     Then  me  fet  me 
on   a   ta|j!e,  where  I    fhewed   her    my 
hanger   all  bloody,    and  wiping  it  on 
the  lappet  of  my  coa.t,  returned  it  to  the 
fcabbard.     I  was  prefTed  to  do  more 
thap  one  thing,  which  another  could 
not  do  for  me,  and    therefore  endea- 
voured to  make  my  miftrefs  underftand 
that  I  defirtd  to  be  fet  down  on  the 
floor  j  which  after  fhe  had   done,    my 
bafhfulneis  would  not  fuffer  me  to  tx- 
prefs  myfelf  farther,  than  by  pointing 
to  the  door,  and  bowing  feveral  times. 
The  good  woman,  with  muchdiffi  ul- 
ty,  at   laft  perceived  what  I  woulu  be 
at,     and    taking  me  up   again    in    her 
hand,  walked   into  the  garden,  where 
fhe  fet  me  down.     I  went  on  one  iide, 
aHout  two  hundred  yards,  and  beckon- 
ing to  her  not  to  look  or  to  follow  me, 
I  hid  myfelf  between  two  leaves  of  for- 
rel,  ami  there  diicharged  the  necefftties 
of  nature, 

I  hope  the  gentle  leader  will  excu/e 

me  for  dwelling  on  theie  and  the  like 
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particulars,   which,   however    infjgni-  (he  told  me  the  name  of  it  in  her  owrt 

fleam  they  may  appear  to  grovelling  tongue,  fo   that  in  a  few  days  I  was 

vulgar  minds,  yet  will  certainly  help  a  able  to  call  for  whatever  I  had  a  mind 

philofopher  to  enlarge  his  thoughts  and  to.     She  was  very  good-natured,  and 

imagination,    and   apply  them    to  the  ynot  above  forty-feet  high,  being  little 

benefit  of   publick  as   well   as  private  for  her  age.     She  gave  me  the  name  of 
life,  which  was  my  foledefign  inpreient- 


ing  this  and  other  accounts  of  my  tra- 
vels to  the  world ;  wherein  I  have  been 
chiefly  ftudious  of  truth,  without  af- 
fefting  any  ornaments  of  learning  or 
of  flyle.  But  the  whole  fcene  of  this 
voyage  made  fo  ftrong  an  impreilion  on 
my  mind,  and  is  fo  deeply  fixed  in  my 
.memory,  that,  in  committing  it  to  pa- 
per, I  did  not  omit  one  material  cir- 
cumftance :  however,  upon  a  ftri6l  re- 
view, I  blotted  out  feveral  paffages  of 
lefs  moment  which  were  in  my  firil 
copy,  for  fear  of  being  cenfured  as  te- 
dious and  trifling,  whereof  travellers 
are  often,  perhaps  not  without  juftice, 
accufed. 


CHAP.     II. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FARMER'S 
DAUGHTER — THE  AUTHOR.  CAR- 
RIED TO  A  MARKET-TOWN,  AND 

THEN     TO     THE      METROPOLIS 

THE  PARTICULARS  OF  HISJOUR- 
HEY. 

MY  miflrefs  had  a  daughter  of 
nine  years  old,  a  child  of  to- 
wardly  parts  of  her  age,  very  dextrous 
at  her  needle,  and  ikilful  in  dreinngher 
baby.  Her  mother  and  flie  contrived 
to  fit  up  the  baby's  cradle  forme  againft 
night:  the  cradle  was  put  into  a  fmall 
drawer  placed  upon  a  hanging  fhelr, 
for  fear  of  the  rats.  This  was  my  bed 
all  the  time  I  flayed  with  thofe  people, 
though  made  more  convenient  by  de- 
grees, as  I  began  to  learn  their  lan- 
guage, and  make  my  wants  known. 
This  young  girl  was  fo  handy,  that 
after  I  had  once  or  twice  puiied  off  my 
cloaths  befoie  her,  fhe  was  able  to  drels 
and  undrefs  me,  though  I  never  gave 
her  ihut  trouble,  when  me  would  Itt 
me  do  either  myfelf.  She  made  me 
ieven  ihirts,  and  fome  other  linen,  of 
as  fine  cloth  as  could  begot,  which  in- 
deed was  coarfer  than  lackclothj  and 
thele  me  conftantly  walhed  for  me  with 
her  own  hands.  She  was  likewii'e  my 
fchool-miftrefs,  to  teach  me  the  lan- 
guage :  when  I  pointed  to  any  thing, 


Grildrig,  which  the  family  took  up, 
and  afterwards  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  word  import^  what  the  Lutins  call 
nanunculus,  the  Italians  bomunceletino, 
and  the  Englifu  mannikin.  To  her  I 
chiefly  owe  my  preservation  in  that 
country :  we  never  parted  while  I  was 
there  $  I  called  her  my  glumdalditch, 
or  little  mirfe  }  and  fliould  b(^  guilty  of 
great  ingratitude,  if  I  omitted  this  ho- 
nourable mention  of  her  care  and  af - 
fe£tion  towards  me,  which  I  heartily 
wi/h  it  lay  in  my  power  to  rtquite  as 
fhe  deferves,  inftead  of  being  the  inno- 
cent, but  unhappy  inttrument  of  her 
difgrace,  as  I  have  too  much  realon  to 
fear. 

It  now  began  to  be  known  and  talked 
of  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  my  ma- 
fter  had  found  a  ftrange  animal  in  the 
field,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fplacknuck, 
but  exactly  fliaped  in  every  part  jike  a 
human  creature  j  which  it  likewile  imi- 
tated in  all  it's  actions;  feemed  to  fpeak 
in  a  little  language  of  it's  own,  had  al- 
ready learned  ieveral  words  of  theirs, 
went  erecl  upon  two  legs,  was  tame 
and  gentle,  would  come  when  it  was 
called,  do  whatever  it  was  bid,  had  the 
fined  limbs  in  the  world,  and  a  com- 
plexion fairer  than  a  nobleman's  daugh- 
ter of  three  years  old.  Another  far- 
mer who  lived  hard  by,  and  was  a 
particular  friend  of  my  rnafter,  came 
on  a  vifit  on  purpoie  to  enquire  into 
the  truth  of  this  itory.  I  was  immedi- 
ately produced,  and  placed  upon  a  ta- 
ble, where  I  walked  as  I  was  com- 
manded, drew  my  hanger,  put  it  up 
again,  made  my  icverence  to  my  ma- 
Iter's  gueft,  afked  him  in  his  own  lan- 
guage how  he  did,  and  told  him  he  was 
welcome,  jult  as  my  little  nude  had  in- 
Articled  me.  This  man,  who  was  old 
arid  dim-fighteil,  put  on  his  ljiec~lacies 
to  behold  me  better,  at  which  I  could 
not  toi bear  laughing  very  heurtily,  for 
his  eyts  appeared  like  the  full  moon 
mining  into  a  chamber  at  two  windows. 
Our  people,  who  dilcovered  the  caufe 
of  my  mirth,  bore  me  company  in 
laughing,  at  which  the  old  fellow  was 
fool  enough  to  be  angry  wul  out  of 
countenance.  He  had  the  character  of 
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a  great  mifer,  and  to  my  misfortune  he 
well  deferved  it,  by  the  curfed  advice 
he  gave  my  mafter  to  mew  me  as  a  fight 
upon  a  market-day  in  the  next  town, 
which  was  half  an  hour's  riding,  about 
two  and  twenty  miles  from  our  houfe. 
I  o-uefled  there  was  Ibme  mifcnief  con- 
triving, when  I  observed  my  matter  and 
his  friend  whifpering  long  together, 
fometimes  pointing  at  me  5  and  my  fears 
made  me  fancy  that  I  overheard  and 
underftood  fome  of  their  words.  But 
the  next  morning,  Glumdalclitch,  my 
little  nurfe,  told  me  the  whole  matter, 
which  (he  had  cunningly  picked  out 
from  her  mother.  The  poor  girl  laid 
me  on  her  bofom,  and  fell  a  weeping 
with  ihame  and  grief.  She  apprehend- 
ed fome  mifchief  would  happen  to  me 
from  rude  vulgar  folks,  who  might 
fqueeze  me  to  death,  or  break  one  of  my 
limbs,  by  taking  me  in  their  hands. 
She  had  alfo  obferved  how  modeft  I  was 
in  my  nature,  how  nicely  I  regarded 
my  honour,  and  what  an  indignity  I 
mould  conceive  it  to  be  expofed  for  mo- 
ney as  a  publick  fpe&acleto  themeaneft 
of  the  people.  She  faid,  her  papa  and 
mamma  had  promifed  that  Grildrig 
fhould  be  her's,  but  now  fhe  found  they 
meant  to  ferve  her  as  they  did  1  aft  year, 
when  they  pretended  to  give  her  a  lamb, 
and  yer,  as  foon  as  it  was  fat,  fold  it 
to  a  butcher.  For  my  own  part,  I  may 
truly  affirm,  that  I  was  lefs  concerned 
than  my  nurfe.  I  had  a  ftrong  hope, 
which  never  left  me,  that  I  fhould  one 
day  recover  my  liberty j  and  as  to  the 
ignominy  of  being  carried  about  for  a 
monfter,  I  confidered  myfelf  to  be  a 
perfect  llranger  in  the  country,  and  that 
fuch  a  misfortune  could  never  be  charg- 
ed upon  me  as  a  reproach,  if  ever  I 
mould  return  toEngland;  fmcethe  King 
of  Great  Britain  himfelf,  in  my  condi- 
tion, muft  have  undergone  the  fame 
diftrefs. 

My  mafter,  purfuant  to  the  advice  of 
his  friend,  carried  me  in  a  box  the 
next  market-day  to  the  neighbouring 
town,  and  took  along  with  him  his  lit- 
tle daughter,  my  nurfe,  upon  a  pillion 
behind  him.  The  box  was  clofe  on 
every  fide,  with  a  little  door  for  me  to 
go  in  and  out,  and  a  few  gimlet-holes 
to  let  in  air.  The  girl  had  been  fo 
careful  to  put  the  quilt  of  her  baby's 
bed  into  it,  for  me  to  lie  down  on. 
However,  I  was  terribly  fhaken  and  dif- 
compoied  in  this  journey,  though  it 
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were  but  of  half  an  hour.  For  the 
horfe  went  about  forty  feet  at  every  ftep, 
and  trotted  fo  high,  that  the  agitation 
was  equal  to  the  rifing  and  falling  of  a 
fhip  in  a  great  ftorm,  but  much  more 
frequent :  our  journey  was  fomewhat 
farther  than  from  London  to  St. 
Al ban's.  My  mafter  alighted  at  an 
inn  which  heufed  to  frequent  j  and  after 
consulting  a  while  with  the  inn-keeper, 
and  making  'fome  neceffary  prepara- 
tions, he  hired  the  gultrud  or  crier,  to 
give  notice  through  the  town  of  a 
itrange  creature,  to  be  feen  at  the  fign  of 
the  Green  Eagle,  not  fo  big  as  a  fplack- 
nuck  (an  animal  in  that  country  very 
finely  fhaped,  about  fix  feet  long)  and 
in  every  part  of  the  body  refembling 
an  human  creature,  could  fpeak  feveral 
words,  and  perform  an  hundred  divert- 
ing tricks. 

I  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  larg- 
eft  room  of  the  inn,  which  might  be 
near  three  hundred  feet  fquare.  My 
little  nurfe  flood  on  a  low  ftool  clofe  to 
the  table,  to  take  care  of  me,  and  direft 
what  I  fhould  do.  My  mafter,  to  avoid 
a  crowd,  would  fuffer  only  thirty  people 
at  a  time  to  fee  me.  I  walked  about 
on  the  table  as  the  girl  commanded : , 
me  afked  me  queftions,  as  far  as  flic 
knew  my  understanding  of  the  language 
reached,  and  I  anfwered  them  as  loud  as 
I  could.  I  turned  about  feveral  times 
to  the  company,  paid  my  humble  re- 
fpe£ls,  faid  they  were  welcome,  and  ufed 
fome  other  fpeeches  I  had  been  taught. 
I  took  up  a  thimble  filled  with  liquor, 
which  Glumdalclitch  had  given  me  for 
a  cup,  and  drank  their  health.  I  drew 
out  my  hanger,  and  flourifhed  with  it 
after  the  manner  of  fencers  in  England. 
My  nurfe  gave  me  part  of  a  ftraw,  which 
I  exercifed  as  a  pike,  having  learned 
the  art  in  my  youth.  I  was  that  day 
fhewn  to  twelve  fets  of  company,  and 
as  often  forced  to  go  over  again  the 
fame  foppe/ies,  till  I  was  half  dead  with 
wearineis  and  vexation.  For  thofe  who 
had  leen  me  made  fuch  wonderful  re- 
ports, that  the  people  were  ready  to 
break  down  the  doors  to  come  in.  My 
mafter,  for  his  own  intereft,  would  not 
fufFer  any  one  to  touch  me  except  my 
nurfe  j  and,  to  prevent  danger,  benches 
were  let  round  the  table  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance  as  to  put  me  out  of  every  body's 
reach.  However,  an  unlucky  fchool- 
boy  aimed  a  hazel-nut  direftly  at  my 
head,  which  very  narrowly  miffed  me  j 
other  wife 
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otherwife,  it  came  with  fo  much  vio- 
lence that  it  would  have  infallibly 
knocked  out  my  brains,  for  it  was  at  • 
moft  A*  large  as  a  fmall  pumpion  :  but 
I  had  the  fatisfaclion  to  lee  the  young 
rogue,  well  beaten,  and  turned  out  of 
the  room. 

My  matter  gave  publick  notice  that 
he  •would  (hew  me  again  the  next  mar- 
ket-day, and  in  the  mean  timt  he  pre- 
pared a  more  convenient  vehicle  for  me, 
•which  he  had  veafon  enough  to  doj  for 
I  was  Ib  tiied  with  my  firft  journey, 
and  with  entertaining  company  for 
eight  hours  together,  that  I  could  hardly 
ftand  upon, my  legs  or  fpeak  a  word. 
It  was  at  leai't  three  days  before  I  reco- 
vered my  ftreqgihj  and  that  I  might 
have  no  reft  at  home,  all  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  from  a  hundred 
miles  round,  hearing  of  my  fame,  came 
to  fee  me  at  my  mailer's  own  houfe. 
There  could  not  be  fewer  than  thirty 
perfons,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
(for  the  country  is  very  populous ;) 
and  my  matter  demanded  the  rate  of  a 
full  room  whenever  he  fliewed  me  at 
home,  although  it  were  only  to  a  fing'e 
family.  So  that  for  fome  time  I  had 
but  little  eafe  every  day  of  the  week 
(except  Wednelday,  which  is  their 
fabbath)  although  I  were  not  carried  to 
the  town. 

My  mafter,  finding  how  profitable  I 
was  like  to  be,  refolved  to  carry  me  to 
the  moft  confiderable  cities  of  the  king- 
dom. Having  therefore  provided  him- 
felf  vyith  all  things  neceflary  for  a  long 
journey,  and  iettled  his  affairs  at  home, 
he  took  leave  of  his  wife,  and  upon 
the  iyth  of  Augult  1703,  about  two 
months  after  my  ai  rival,  we  fet  out  for 
the  metropolis,  fituated  near  the  middle 
of  that  empire,  and  about  three  thou- 
fand  miles  diitance  from  our  houfe: 
my  mafter  made  his  daughter  Ghmd'al- 
clitch  ride  behind  him.  She  canied  me 
on  her  lap,  in  a  box  tied  about  her 
waift.  The  girl  had  lined  it  on,  all 
fides  with  the  fofteft  cloth  (he  could  get, 
wt!l  quilted  underneath,  furniflied  it 
v,uh  hu  b:;by's  bed,  provided  me  with 
linen  ;.r-d  t/l.cr  necefjariej,  and  made 
every  thing  as  convenient  as  fhe  could. 
We  had  no  other  company  but  a  boy 
of  the  houic,  v/horode  aftei  us  with  the 

luggage- 

matter  a  dciign  was  to  mew  me 
in  all  the  towns  by  the  way,  and  to 
(lep  put  of  t]ie  road  for  fifty  or  aa 
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hundred  miles,  to  any  village,  or  per^ 
fon  of  quality's  houfe,  where  he  might 
expecl  cuftom.  We  madeeafy  journies 
of  not  above  fcven  or  eight  fcore  miles 
a  day  :  for  Glumdalclitch,  on  purpofe 
to  /pare  me,  complained  fhe  was  tired 
wi/h  the*  trotting  of  the  horfe.  She 
often  took  me  out  of  the  box,  at  my 
own  defire,  to  give  me  air,  and  fliew  me 
the  country,  but  always  held  me  faft 
by  a  leading-fti ing.  We  pafled  over 
five  or  fix  rivers,  many  degrees  broader 
and  deeper  than  the  Nile,  or  the  Gan- 
ges j  and  there  was  hardly  a  rivulet  ib 
fmali  as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge. 
We  were  ten  weeks  in  our  journey, 
and  I  was  ihewn  in  eighteen  large 
towns,  belides  many  villages  and  pri- 
vate families. 

On  the  z6th  day  of  October,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  metropolis,  called,  in  their 
language,  Lorbrtilgrud,  or  Pride  of  the 
UniverJe.  My  mafter  took  a  lodging 
in  the  principal  ftreet  of  the  city,  not 
far  from  the  royal  palace,  and  put  out 
bills  in  the  ufual  form,  containing  an 
exaft  defcription  of  my  perfbn  and  parts. 
He  hired  a  large  room,  between  three 
and  four  hundred  feet  wide.  He  pro- 
vided a  table  fixty  feet  in  diameter, 
upon  which  I  was  to  acl  my  part,  and 
palifadoed  it  round  three  feet  from  the 
edge,  and  as  many  high,  to  prevent  my 
falling  over.  I  was  (hewn  ten  times  a 
day,  to  the  wonder  and  fatisfac'lion  of 
all  people.  I  could  now  fpeak  the 
language  tolerably  well,  and  perfectly 
underltood  every  word  that  was  fpoken 
to  me.  Befides,  I  had  learned  their 
alphabet,  and  could  make  a  ihift  to  ex- 
plain a  femence  here  and  there  ;  for 
Glumdalclitch  had  been  my  inftruftor 
while  we  were  at  home,  and  at  Jeifure 
hours  during  our  journey.  She  carried 
a  little  book  in  her  pocket,  not  much 
larger  than  a  Sanfon's  Atlas;  it  was  a 
common  treatife  for  the  ufe  of  young 
girls,  giving  a  fhort  account  of  their 
religion  j  out  of  this  (he  taught  me  my 
letters,  and  interpreted  the  words. 


CHAP.     III. 

THE  AUTHOR  SENT  FOR  TO  COURT 
—THE  QJL/l.  EN  BUYS  HIM  OF  HIS 
MASTER,  THE  FARMER,  AND  PRE- 
SENTS HIM  TO  THE  KING  —  HK 
DISPUTES  WITH  HIS  MAJESTY'S 
SCHOLARS^AN  APA*T- 
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MENT  AT  COURT  PROVIDED  FOR 
THE  AUTHOR — HE  IS  IN  HIGH 
/AVOUR  WITH  THE  Q^UEEN —  HE 
STANDS  UP  FOR  THE  HONOUR 
OF  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY  —  HIS 
QUARRELS  WITH  THE  QJJEEN'S 
DWARF. 

THE  frequent  labours  I  under- 
went every  day,  made  in  a  few 
weeks  a  very  confiderahle change  in  my 
health :  the  more  my  matter  got  by 
me,  the  more  infttiable  he  grew.  I  had 
quite  lolt  my  itomach,  and  was  almoft 
reduced  to  a  ikeleton.  The  farmer  ob- 
ferved  ir,  and  concluding  I  mufl  foon 
die,  relblved  to  make  as  good  a  hand 
of  me  as  he  could.  While  lie  was  thus 
reafoning  and  refolving  with  himielf, 
a  fardral,  or  gentleman -ufher,  came 
from  court,  commanding  my  matter  to 
carry  me  immediately  thither,  for  the 
diversion  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies. 
Some  "of  the  latter  had  already  been  to 
lee  me,  and  reported  ftrange  things  of 
my  beauty,  behaviour,  and  good  lenfe. 
Her  majefty,  and  thole  who  attended 
her,  were  beyond  meafure  delighted 
with  my  demeanour ;  I  fell  on  my  knees, 
and  begged  the  honour  of  kiifing  her 
imperial  foot;  but  this  gracious  prin- 
ceis  held  out  her  little  finder  towards 
me  (after  I  was  let  on  a  table)  which  I 
embraced  in  both  my  arms,  and  put  the 
tip  of  it,  with  the  utmoft  refpe6l,  to 
my  lips.  She  made  me  fome  general 
queftions  about  my  country,  and  my 
travels,  which  I  anfwered  as  diilinctly 
and  in  as  few  words  as  I  couid.  She 
alked  me  whether  I  would  be  content 
to  live  at  court.  I  bowed  down  to 
the  board  of  the  table,  and  humbly 
anfwered  that  I  was  my  mailer's  flave; 
but,  if  I  were  at  my  own  diipo(a),  I 
fliould  be  proud  to  devote  my  life  to 
her  majelly's  lervice.  She  then  aiked 
my  mailer  whether  he  was  willing 
to  fell  me  at  a  good  price.  He,  who 
apprehended  I  could  not  live  a  month, 
was  ready  enough  to  part  with  me,  and 
demanded  a  thoufand  pieces  of  gold, 
which  were  ordered  him  on  the  fpot, 
each  piece'being  about  the  bignefs  of 
eight  hundred  moidores;  but  allowing 
for  the  proportion  of  all  things  be- 
tween that  country  and  Europe,  and 
the  high  price  of  gold  among  them, 
was  hardly  fo  great  a  fum  as  a  thoufand 
guineas  would  be  in  England.  I  then 
laid  to  the  queen,  fince  I  was  now  her 


ma}efty"'s  moft  humble  creature  and 
vaflal,  I  muft  beg  the  favour,  that 
Glnmdalclitch,  wh;,»  had  always  tend- 
ed me  with  with  fo  much  care  and 
kindnefs.  and  understood  to  do  it  fo 
well,  might  be  admitted  into  her  fer- 
vicf,  and  continue  to  be  my  nurfe  and 
inilruclor.  Her  ma}eity  agreed  to  my 
petition,  and  eafily  got  the  farmer's 
confent,  who  was  glad  enough  to  have 
his  daughter  preferred  at  court:  and 
the  poor  girl  herfelf  was  not  able  to 
hide  her  joy.  My  late  mailer  withdrew, 
bidding  me  farewel,  and  faying  he  had 
left  me  in  a  good  iervice  j  to  which  I 
replied  not  a  word,  only  making  him 
a  flight  bow. 

The  queen  obferved  my  coldnefs; 
and,  when  the  farmer  was  gone  out  of 
the  apartment,  aiked  me  the  reafon.  I 
made  bold  to  tell  her  majeity,  that  I 
owed  no  other  obligation  to  my  late 
mailer,  than  his  not  daihing  but  the 
brains  of  a  poor  harmlefs  creature 
found  by  chance  in  his  field;  which 
obligation  was  amply  recompenfed  by 
the  gain  he  had  made  in  ihewing  me 
through  half  the  kingdom,  and  the 
price  he  had  now  fold  me  for.  That 
the  life  I  had  fince  led,  was  laborious 
enough  to  kill  an  animal  of  ten  times 
my  ftrength.  That  my  health  was 
much  impaired  by  , the  continual  drud- 
gery of  entertaining  the  rabble  every 
hour  of  the  day,  and  that,  if  my  mailer 
had  not  thought  my  life  in  danger,  her 
majetty  would  not  have  got  fo  cheap  a 
bargain.  But,  as  I  was  out  of  all  fear 
of  being  ill-treated  under  the  protection 
of  To  great  and  good  an  emprefs,  the 
ornament  of  nature,  the  d.irling  of  the 
world,  the  delight  of  her  fubjecls,  the 
phoenix  of  the  creation  ;  fo  I  hoped  my 
late  mailer's  apprehenfions  would  ap- 
pear to  be  .groundlefs,  for  I  already 
found  my  fpirits  to  revive  by  the  influ- 
ence of  her  moil  auguft  prefence. 

This  was  the  fum  of  my  i'peech,  de- 
livered with  great  improprieties  and  he* 
fitation  ;  the  latter  part  was  altogether 
framed  in  the  ityle  peculiar  to  that  peo- 
ple, whereof  I  learned  fome  phrafes 
from  Glumdalclitch,  while  fhe  was  car- 
rying me  to  court.  ,. 

The  queen,  giving  great  allowance 
for  my  defeclivenefs  in  fpeaking,  was, 
however,  furprized  at  fo  much  wit  and 
good  lenfe  in  fo  diminutive  an  animal. 
She  .ook  me  in  her  own  hand,  and  car- 
ried me  to  the  king,  who  was  then  re- 
tired 
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tired  to  his  cabinet.  His  majefty,  a 
prince  of  much  gravity,  and  auftere 
countenance,  not  well  obferving  my 
fhape  at  firft  view,  affced  the  queen 
after  a  cold  manner,  how  long  it  was 
fmce  (he  grew  fond  of  a  fplacknuckj  for 
fuch,  it  feems,  he  took  me  to  be,  as  I 
lay  upon  my  breaft  in  her  majefty's 
right-hand.  But  this  princefs,  who 
hath  an  infinite  deal  of  wit  and  humour, 
fet  me  gently  on  my  feet  upon  the  fcri- 
toire,  and  commanded  me  to  give  his 
majefty  an  account  of  myfelf,  which  I 
did  in  a  very  few  words ;  and  Glumdal- 
ciitch,  who  attended  atthe  cabinet  door, 
and  could  not  endure  I  mould  be  out  of 
her  fight,  being  admitted,  confirmed  all 
that  had  patted  from  my  arrival  at  her 
father's  houfe. 

The  king,  although  he  be  as  learned 
a  perfon  as  any  in  his  dominions,  had 
been  educated  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy, 
and  particularly  mathematicks  j  yet, 
•when  he  obferved  my  fhape  exactly, 
and  faw  me  walk  erect,  before  I  began 
to  fpeak,  conceived  1  might  be  a  piece 
of  clock-work  (which  is  in  that  country 
arrived  to  a  very  great  perfection)  con- 
trived by  fome  ingenious  artift.  But 
when  he  heard  my  voice,  and  found 
what  I  delivered  to  be  regular  and  ra- 
tional, he  could  not  conceal  his  aftonifh- 
ment.  He  was  by  no  means  fatisfied 
with  the  relation  I  gave  him  of  the 
manner  I  came  into  his  kingdom  j  but 
thought  it  a  ftory  concerted  between 
Glumdalclitch  and  her  father,  who  had 
taught  me  a  fet  of  words  to  make  me 
fell  at  a  better  price.  Upon  this  ima- 
gination he  put  feveral  other  questions 
to  me,  and  ftili  received  rational  an- 
fwers,  no  otherwife  defective,  than  by  a 
foreign  accent,  and  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge  in  the  language,  with  fome  mftick 
phrafes  which  I  had  learned  at  the  far- 
mer's houfe,  and  did  not  fuit  the  polite 
ftile  of  a  court. 

His  majefty  fent  for  three  great  fcho- 
lars  who  were  then  in  their  weekly 
waiting,  according  to  the  cuftom  in  that 
country.  Thefe  gentlemen,  after  they 
had  a  while  examined  my  fhape  with 
much  nicety,  were  of  different  opinions 
concerning  me.  They  all  agreed  that  I 
could  not  be  producc-'l  according  to  the 
regular  laws  of  nature,  becaufe  I  was 
not  framed  with  a  capacity  of  preferving 
my  life,  either  by  fwiftnefs,  or  climb- 
ing of  trees,  or  digging  holes  in  the 
earth.  They  obferved  by  my  teeth, 


which  they  viewed  with  great  exaclnefs, 
that  I  was  a  carnivorous  animal  j  yet 
moft  quadrupedes  being  an  overmatch 
for  me,  and  field-mice,  with  fome 
others,  too  nimble,  they  could  not  ima- 
gine how  I  mould  be  able  to  fupport 
myfelf,  unlefs  I  fed  upon  fnails  and  other 
inlefts,  which  they  offered,  by  many 
learned  arguments,  to  evince  that  I  could 
not  poflibly  do.  One  of  thefe  virtuoii 
feemed  to  think  that  I  might  be  an  em- 
bryo, or  abortive  birth .  But  this  opinion 
was  rejected  by  the  other  two,  who  ob- 
ferved my  limbs  to  be  perfect  and  fi- 
niflied,  and  that  I  had  lived  feveral 
years,  as  it  was  manifeft  from  my  beard, 
the  ftumps  whereof  they  plainly  dif- 
covered  through  a  magnif'ying-glafs. 
They  would  not  allow  me  to  be  a 
dwarf,  becaule  my  littlenel*  was  be- 
yond all  degrees  of  comparifon  j  for 
the  queen's  favourite  dwarf,  the  fmalleft 
ever  known  in  that  kingdom,  was  near 
thirty  feet  high.  After  much  debate, 
they  concluded  unanimoufly  that  I  was 
only  relplum  fcalcat,  which  is,  inter- 
preted literally,  lufus  naturae \  a  deter- 
mination exactly  agreeable  to  the  mo- 
dern philofophy  of  Europe,  whole  pro- 
feflurs,  difV.aining  the  old  evafion  of 
occult  caufesy  whereby  the  followers  of 
Ariltotle  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dif- 
guife  their  ignorance,  have  invented 
this  wonderful  folution  of  all  difficulties, 
to  the  unfpeakable  advancement  of  hu- 
man knowledge. 

After  this  decifive  conclufion,  I  en- 
treated to  be  heard  a  word  or  two.  I 
applied  myfelf  to  the  king,  and  afTured 
his  majefty  that  I  came  from  a  country 
which  abouncted  with  feveral  millions 
of  both  fexes,  and  of  my  own  ftaturej 
where  the  animals,  trees,  and  houfes, 
were  all  in  proportion,  and  where  by 
confequence  I  might  be  as  able  to  de- 
fend myfelf,  and  to  find  fuftenance,  as 
any  of  his  majefty's  fubjefts  could  do 
here ;  which  I  took  for  a  full  anfwer  to 
thofe  gentlemen's  arguments.  To  this 
they  only  replied  with  a  i'mile  of  con- 
tempt j  faying,  that  the  farmer  had  in- 
ftructed  me  very  well  in  my  lefibn. 
The  king,  who  had  a  much  better  un- 
derftanding,  dii  mi  fling  his  learned  men, 
fent  for  the  farmer,  who  by  good  for- 
tune was  nat  yet  gone  out  of  town  : 
having,  therefore,  firft  examined  him 
privately,  and  then  confronted  him  with 
me  and  the  young  girl,  his  majelty 
began  to  think  that  what  we  told  him 

might 
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might  poffibly  be  true.  He  defired  the 
queen  to  order  that  a  particular  care 
fhould  be  taken  of  me,  and  was  of  opi- 
nion that  Glumdalclitch  fhould  itill 
continue  in  her  office  of  tending  me, 
becaufe  he  obferved  we  had  a  great  af- 
fecliori  for  each  other.  A  convenient 
apartment  was  provided  for  her  at 
court  j  (he  had  a  fort  of  governefs  ap- 
pointed to  take  care  of  her  education,  a 
maid  to  drefs  her,  and  two  other  fer- 
vants  for  menial  offices;  but  the  care 
of  me  was  wholly  appropriated  to  her- 
felf. The  queen  commanded  her  own 
cabinet-maker  to  contrive  a  box  that 
might  ferve  me  for  a  bed-chamber,  after 
the  model  that  Glumdalclitch  and  I 
mould  agree  upon.  This  man  was  a 
moft  ingenious  artift  j  and,  according 
to  my  directions,  in  three  weeks  finifiied 
ff--r  me  a  wooden  chamber  of  iixteen 
feet  fquare,  and  twelve  high,  with  fafh- 
xvindows,  a  door,  and  two  clofets,  like 
a  London  bed  chamber.  The  board 
that  made  the  cieling  was  to  be  lifted 
up  and  down  by  two  hinges,  to  put 
in  a  bed  ready  furniftied  by  her  ma- 
jefty's  upholfterer,  which  Glumdalclitch 
took  out  every  day  to  air,  made  it  with 
her  own  hands,  and  letting  it  down  at 
night,  locked  up  the  roof  over  me.  A 
nice  workman,  who  was  famous  for 
little  curiofitiesj  undertook  to  make  me 
two  chairs,  with  backs  and  frames  of 
a  fubftance  not  unlike  ivory,  and  two 
tables,  with  a  cabinet  to  put  my  things 
in.  The  room  was  quilted  on  all  fides, 
as  well  as  the  floor  and  the  cieling,  to 
prevent  any  accident  from  the  careleff- 
nefs  of  thofe  who  carried  me,  and  to 
break  the  force  of  a  jolt  when  I  went 
in  a  coach.  I  defired  a  lock  for  my 
door,  to  prevent  rats  and  mice  from 
coming  in.  The  fmith,  after  feveral 
attempts,  made  the  fmalleft  that  ever 
was  feen  among  them,  for  I  have 
known  a  larger  at  the  gate  of  a  gentle- 
man's houfe  in  England.  I  made  a  ftiift 
to  keep  the  key  in  a  pocket  of  my  own, 
fearing  Glumdalclitch  might  lofe  it. 
The  queen  likewife  ordered  the  thinneft 
filks  that  could  be  gotten,  to  make  me 
cloaths,  not  much  thicker  than  an  Eng- 
lifh  blanket,  very  cumberfome  till  I 
was  accuftomed  to  them.  They  were 
after  the  fafliion  of  the  kingdom,  partly 
refembling  the  Perfian,  and  partly  the 
Chinefe,  and  are  a  very  grave  and  decent 
habit. 
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The  queen  became  fo  fond  of  my 
company,  that  me  could  not  dine  with- 
out me.  I  had  a  table  placed  upon  the 
fame  at  which  'her  majefty  eat,  juft  at 
her  left-elbow,  and  a  chair  to  fit  on. 
Glumdalclitch  (tood  on  a  (tool  on  the 
floor,  near  my  table,  to  affift  and  take 
care  of  me.  I  had  an  entire  fet  of 
filver  difhes  and  plates,  and  other  ne- 
cefTaries,  which,  in  proportion  to  thole 
of  the  queen's,  were  not  much  bigger 
than  what  I  have  feen  of  the  fame  kind 
in  a  London  toy -mop,  for  the  furni- 
ture of  a  baby-houfe:  thefe  my  little 
nurfe  kept  in  her  pocket,  in  a  filver 
box,  and  gave  me  at  meals  as  I  wanted 
them,  always  cleaning  them  herfelf.  No 
perfon  dined  with  the  queen  but  the 
two  princefies  royal,  the  elder  fixteen 
years  oid,  and  the  younger  at  that  time 
thirteen  and  a  month.  Her  majeity  ufed 
to  put  a  bit  of  meat  upon  one  of  my 
difhes,  out  of  which  I  carved  for  my- 
felf  j  and  her  diverfion  was  to  fee  me 
eat  in  miniature.  For  the  queen  (who 
had  indeed  but  a  weak  ftomach)  took 
up,  at  one  mouthful,  as  much  as  a 
dozen  Englifh  farmers  could  eat  at  a 
meal  j  which,  to  me,  was  for  fome  time 
a  very  naufeous  fight.  She  would 
craunch  the  wing  of  a  lark,  bones  and 
all,  between  her  teeth,  although  it  were 
nine  times  as  large  as  that  of  a  full- 
grown  turkey  j  and  put  a  bit  of  bread 
into  her  mouth  as  big  as  two  twelve- 
penny  loaves.  She  drank,  out  of  a  golden 
cup,  above  a  hogmead  at  a  draught. 
Her  knives  were  twice  as  long  as  a 
fey  the,  fet  ftraight  upon  the  handle.  The 
fpoons,  forks,  and  other  inftruments, 
were  all  in  the  fame  proportion.  I  re- 
member, when  Glumdalclitch  carried 
me  out  of  curiofity  to  fee  fome  of  the 
tables  at  court,  where  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  thefe  enormous  knives  and  forks 
were  lifted  up  together,  I  thought  I 
had  never,  till  then,  beheld  fo  terrible  a 
fight. 

It  is  the  cuftom,  that  every  Wednefday 
(which,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  was 
their  fabbath)  the  king  and  queen,  with 
the  royal  iflue  of  both  fexes,  dine  toge- 
ther in  the  apartment  of  his  majefty,  to 
whom  I  was  now  become  a  great  fa- 
vourite ;  and  at  thefe  times  my  little  chair 
and  table  were  placed  at  his  left-hand, 
before  one  of  the  falt-cellars.  This 
prince  took  a  pleafure  in  converging  with 
me,  enquiring  into  the  manners,  reli- 
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gion,  laws,  government,  and  learning, 
of  Europe  j  wherein  I  gave  him  the  btft 
accotint  I  was  able.  His  apprehenfion 
was  fo  clear,  and  his  judgment  fo  exact, 
that  he  made  very  wife  reflections  and 
obfervations  upon  all  I  faid.  But  I 
confefs,  that  after  I  had  been  a  little 
too  copious  in  talking  of  my  own  be- 
loved country,  of  our  trade,  and  wars 
by  fea  and  land,  of  our  fchifms  in  reli- 
gion, and  parties  in  the  ftatej  the  pre- 
judices of  his  education  prevailed  fo 
far,  that  he  could  not  forbear  taking  me 
up  in  his  right-hand,  and  ttroaking  me 
gently  with  the  other,  after  an  hearty 
fit  of  laughing  afked  me  whether  I 
was  a  Whig  or  Tory  ?  Then  turning  to 
his  firft  minifter,  who  waited  behind 
him  with  a  white  ftaff,  near  as  tall  as 
the  main-maft  of  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
he  obferved  how  contemptible  a  thing 
was  human  grandeur,  which  could  be 
mimicked  by  fuch  diminutive  infects  as 
I :  '  And  yet,'  fays  he,  *  I  dare  engage, 
thefe  creatures  have  their  titles  and 
diftinctions  of  honour  j  they  contrive 
little  nefts  and  burrows,  that  they  call 
houfes  and  cities ;  they  make  a  figure 
in  drefs  and  equipage  j  they  love, 
they  fight,  they  difpute,  they  cheat, 
they  betray.'  And  thus  he  continued 
on,  while  my  colour  came  and  went  fe- 
veral  times  with  indignation,  to  hear 
our  noble  country,  the  miftrefs  of  arts 
and  arms,  the  fcourge  of  France,  the 
arbitrefs  of  Europe,  the  feat  of  virtue, 
piety,  honour,  and  truth,  the  pride  and 
envy  of  the  world,  fo  contemptuoufly 
treated. 

But  as  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  re- 
fent  injuries,  fo,  upon  mature  thoughts, 
I  began  to  doubt  whether  I  was  injured 
or  no.  For,  after  having  been  accuf- 
tomed  feveral  months  to  the  fight  and 
converfe  of  this  people,  and  obferved 
every  object,  upon  which  I  calt  mine 
eyes,  to  be  of  proportionable  magni- 
tude, the  horror  I  had  at  firft:  conceived 
from  their  bulk  and  afpeft  was  fo  far 
worn  off,  that  if  I  had  then  beheld  a 
company  of  Englifh  lords  and  ladies  in 
their  finery  and  birth-day  cloaths,  act- 
ing their  feveraj  parts  in  the  moft  courtly 
manner,  of  ftrutting,  and  bowing,  and 
prating;  to  fay  the  truth,  I  fliould  have 
been  ftrongly  tempted  to  laugh  as  much 
at  theDi,  as  the  king  and  his  grandees 
did  at  me.  Neither,  indeed,  could  I 
forbi-ai  liniliiig  at  myfelf,  when  the 
queen  ufeU  to  place  me  upon  her  hand 


towards  a  looking- glafs,  by  which  botfi 
our  perfons  appeared  before  me  in  full 
view  together;  and  there  could  be  no- 
thing more  ridiculous  than  the  compa- 
rifon  :  fo  that  I  really  began  to  imagine 
myfelf  dwindled  many  degrees  below 
my  ufual  fire. 

Nothing  angered  and  mortified  me  fo 
much  as  the  queen's  dwarf,  who  being 
of  the  loweft  Itature  that  was  ever  in 
that  country  (for  I  verily  think  he  was 
not  full  thirty  feet  high)  became  fo  info- 
lent  at  feeing  a  creature  fo  much  beneath 
him,  that  he  would  always  affect  to- 
fwagger  and  look  big  as  he  paflcd  by  me 
in  the  queen's  anti-chamber,  while  I 
was  (landing  on  fome  table  talking  with 
the  lords  or  ladies  of  the  court,  and  he 
feldom  failed  of  a  fmart  word  or  two 
upon  my  littlenefsj  againft  which  I 
could  only  revenge  myfelf  by  calling 
him  brother,  challenging  him  to  wreftle, 
and  fuch  repartees  as  are  ufual  in  the 
mouths  of  court-pages.  One  day,  at 
dinner,  this  malicious  little  cub  was  fo 
nettled  with  fomething  I  had  faid  to  him, 
that,  raifing  himfelf  upon  the  frame  of 
her  majefty's  chair,  he  took  me  up  by 
the  middle,  as  I  was  fitting  down,  not 
thinking  any  harm,  and  let  me  drop 
into  a  large  filver  bowl  of  cream,  and 
then  ran  away  as  faft  as  he  could.  I  fell 
over  head  and  earsj  and,  if  I  had  not 
been  a  good  fwimmer,  it  might  have 
gone  very  hard  with  me  ;  for  Glum- 
dalclitch,  in  that  inftant,  happened  to 
be  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
the  queen  was  in  fuch  a  fright,  that  fhe 
wanted  prefence  of  mind  to  affift  me. 
But  my  little  nurfe  ran  to  my  relief, 
and  took  me  out,  after  I  had  fwal lowed 
above  a  quart  of  the  cream.  I  was  put 
to  bed :  however,  I  received  no  other 
damage  than  the  lofs  of  a  fuit  of 
cloaths,  which  was  utterly  fpoiled. 
The  dwarf  was  foundly  whipped,  and, 
as  a  farther  punifliment,  forced  to  drink 
tip  the  bowl  of  cream  into  which  he 
had  thrown  me;  neither  was  he  ever 
reftored  to  favour  :  for,  foon  after,  the 
queen  beftowed  him  on  a  lady  of  high 
quality,  fo  that  I  faw  him  no  more,  to 
my  very  great  fatisfaction;  for  I  could 
rot  tell  to  what  extremity  fuch  a  mali- 
cious urchin  might  have  carried  his  re- 
fentment. 

He  had  before  ferved  me  a  fcurvy 

trick,  which  fet  the  queen  a  laughing, 

although  at  the  fame  time  flie  was  hear- 

liJy  vexed,  and  would  have  immediately 

cafhieied 
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cafliiered  him,  if  I  had  not  been  fo  ge- 
nerous as  to  intercede.  Her  majefty  had 
taken  a  marrow- bone  upon  her  plate, 
and,  after  knocking  out  the  marrow, 
placed  the  bone  again  in  the  difli  ereft, 
as  it  ftood  before j  the  dwarf  watching 
his  opportunity  whileGlumdalclitch  was 
gone  to  the  fide-board,  mounted  the 
(tool  Ihc  ftood  on  to  take  care  of  me 
at  meals,  took  me  up  in  both  hands, 
and,fqueezing  my  legs  together,  wedged 
them  into  the  marrow-bone  above  my 
waift,  where  I  ftuck  for  fome  time, 
and  made  a  very  ridiculous  figure.  I 
believe  it  was  near  a  minute  before  any 
one  knew  what  was  become  of  me  ;  for 
I  thought  it  below  me  to  cry  out.  But 
as  princes  feldom  get  their  meat  hot, 
my  legs  were  not  fcalded,  only  my 
blockings  and  breeches  in  a  fad  condi- 
tion. The  dwarf,  at  my  entreaty,  had 
no  other  punimment  than  a  found 
whipping. 

I  was  frequently  rallied  by  the  queen 
upon  account  of  my  fearfulnefs ;  and 
Ihe  ufed  to  aflc  me,  whether  the  people 
of  my  country  were  as  great  cowards 
as  myfelf?  The  occafion  was  this: 
the  kingdom  is  much  peftered  with 
flies  in  funamer;  and  thefe  odious  in- 
fe6ls,  each  of  them  as  big  as  a  Dun- 
liable  lark,  hardly  gave  me  any  reft 
while  I  fat  at  dinner,  with  their  con- 
tinul  humming  and  buzzing  about 
mine  ears.  They  would  fometimes 
alight  upon  my  victuals,  and  leave 
their  loathfome  excrement  or  fpawn 
behind,  which  to  me  was  very  vifible, 
though  not  to  the  natives  of  that  coun- 
try, whofe  brge  opticks  were  not  fo 
acute  as  mine  in  viewing  fmaller  ob- 
jecls.  Sometimes  they  would  fix  upon 
my  nofe  or  forehead,  where  they  fti.'ng 
me  to  the  quick,  fmelling  very  offen- 
fively  j  and  I  could  eafily  trace  that  vif- 
cous  matter,  which  our  naturalifts  tell 
us  enable  thofe  creatures  to  walk  with 
their  feet  upwards  upon  a  cieling.  I  had 
much  ado  to  defend  myfelf  againlt  thefe 
deteftable  animals,  and  could  not  for- 
bear darting  when  they  came  on  my  face. 
It  was  the  common  practice  of  the  dwarf 
to  catch  a  number  of  thefe  infe&s  in 
his  hand,  as  fchool-boys  do  among  us, 
and  let  them  out  fuddenly  under  my 
nofe,  on  purpofe  to  frighten  me,  and  di- 
vert the  queen.  My  remedy  was  to  cut 
them  in  pieces  with  my  knife,  as  they 
flew  in  the  air,  wherein  my  dexterity  was 
much  admired. 


I  remember,  one  morning  when 
Glumdalclitch  had  fet  me  in  my  box 
upon  a  window,  as  me  ufually  did  in 
fair  days,  to  give  n>e  air  (for  I  durft  not 
venture  to  let  the  box  be  bung  on  a 
nail  out  of  the  window,  as  we  do  with 
cages  in  England)  after  I  had  lifted  up 
one  of  my  fames,  and  fat  down  at  my 
table  to  eat  a  piece  of  fweet  cake  for  my 
breakfait,  above  twenty  wafps,  allured 
by  the  fmell,  came  flying  into  the  room, 
humming  louder  than  the  drones  of  as 
many  bag-pipes.  Some  of  them  feized 
my  cake,  and  carried  it  piece-meal  a- 
way  j  others  flew  about  my  head  and 
face,  confounding  me  with  the  noife, 
and  putting  me  in  the  utmoft  terror  of 
their  Itings.  However,  I  had  the  cou- 
rage to  rife  and  draw  my  hanger,  and 
attack  them  in  the  air.  I  difpatched 
four  of  them,  but  the  reft  got  away,  and 
I  prefently  mut  my  window.  Thefe 
infects  were  as  large  as  partridges;  I 
took  out  their  ftings,  found  them  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  as  ftiarp  as 
needles.  I  carefully  preferved  them  all, 
and  having  fince  (hewn  them  with  fome 
other  curiofities,  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe;  upon  my  return  to  England, 
I  gave  three  of  them  to  Grefham  Col- 
lege, and  kept  the  fourth  for  myfelf. 


CHAP.    IV. 

THE  COUNTRY  DESCRIBED  —  A 
PROPOSAL  FOR  CORRECTING  MO- 
DERN MAPS THE  KING'S  PA- 
LACE, AND  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  METROPOLIS  —  THE  AU- 

THOR'S  WAY  OF  TRAVELLING—- 
THE CHIEF  TEMPLE  DESCRIBED. 

I  Now  intend  to  give  the  reader  a 
fliort  defcription  of  this  country, 
as  far  as  I  travelled  in  it,  which  was 
not  above  two  thoufand  miles  round 
Lorbrulgrud,  the  metropolis.  For  the 
queen,  whom  I  always  attended,  never 
went  farther  when  me  accompanied  the 
king  in  his  progreiTes,  and  there  ftaid 
till  his  majefty  returned  from  viewing 
his  frontiers.  The  whole  extent  of 
this  prince's  dominions  reached  fix 
thoufand  miles  in  length,  and  from 
three  to  five  in  breadth.  From  whence 
I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  our  geo- 
graphers are  in  a  great  error,  by  lup- 
pofing  nothing  but  fea  between  Japan 
and  California}  for  it  was  ever  my 
G  ^  opinion. 
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opinion,  that  there  muft  be  a  balance  of 
earth  to  counterpoife  the  great  conti- 
nent of  Tartary ;  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  correct  their  maps  and  charts, 
by  joining  this  vaft  trail  of  land  to  the 
north-welt  parts  of  America,  wherein  I 
fhall  be  ready  to  lend  them  my  aflilt- 
ance. 

The  kingdom  is  a  peninfula,  termi- 
nated to  the  north -eaft  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains  thirty  miles  high,  which  are 
altogether  impaflable,  by  reafon  of  the 
volcanoes  upon  the  tops.  Neither  do 
the  molt  learned  know  what  fort  of 
mortals  inhabit  beyond  thofe  mountains, 
or  whether  they  be  inhabited  at  all.  On 
the  three  other  fides  it  is  bounded  by 
the  ocean.  There  is  not  one  fea-port 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  thofe  parts 
of  the  coafts  into  which  the  rivers  iflue, 
are  fo  full  of  pointed  rocks,  and  the 
fea  generally  fo  rough,  that  there  is  no 
venturing  with  the  fmalleft  of  their 
boats,,  fo  that  thefe  people  are  wholly 
excluded  from  any  commerce  with  the 
reft  of  the  world.  But  the  large  rivers 
are  full  of  veflels,  and  abound  with 
excellent  fifli,  for  they  feldom  get  any 
from  the  fea,  becaufe  the  fea-fim  are  of 
the  fame  fize  with  thofe  in  Europe,  and 
confequently  not  worth  catchingj  where- 
by it  is  manifeft,  that  nature  in  the  pro- 
duction of  plants  and  animals  of  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  buTk  is  wholly  confined 
to  this  continent,  of  which  I  leave  the 
reafons  to  be  determined  by  philofo- 
phers.  However,  now  and  then  they 
take  a  whale  that  happens  to  be  daflied 
againft  the  rocks,  which  the  common 
people  feed  on  heartily.  Thefe  whales 
1  have  known  fo  large  that  a  man  could 
hardly  carry  one  upon  his  moulders} 
and  fometimes  for  curiofity  they  are 
brought  in  hampers  to  Lorbrulgrud  :  I 
faw  one  of  them  in  a  di(h  at  the  king's 
table,  which  pafled  for  a  rarity,  but  I 
did  not  obferve  he  was  fond  of  it ;  for  I 
think  indeed  the  bignefs  difgufted  him, 
although  I  have  feen  one  fomewhat 
larger  in  Greenland. 

The  country  is  well  inhabited,  for 
it  contains  fifty-one  cities,  near  an  hun- 
dred walled  towns,  and  a  great  number 
of  villages.  To  fatisfy  my  curious 
reader,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  defcribe 
Lorbrulgrud.  This  city  ftands  upon 
almoft  two  equal  parts  on  each  fide  the 
river  that  pafles  through.  It  contains 
above  eighty  thoufand  houfes,  and 
about  fix  hundred  thousand  inhabitants* 
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It  is  in  length  three  glomltmgs  (which- 
make  about  fifty-four  Englifh  miles) 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  as  I 
meafured  it  myfelf  in  the  royal  map 
made  by  the  king's  order,  which  wai 
laid  on  the  ground  on  purpofe  for  me, 
and  extended  an  hundred  feet;  I  paced 
the  diameter  and  circumference  fcveral 
times  bare-foot,  and  computing  by  the 
fcale,  meafured  it  pretty  exactly. 

The  king's  palace  is  no  regular  edi- 
fice, but  an  heap  of  building  about  fe- 
ven  miles  round:  the  chief  rooms  are 
generally  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
high,  and  broad  and  long  in  propor- 
tion. A  coach  was  allowed  to  Glum- 
dalclitch  and  me,  wherein  her  governef* 
frequently  took  her  out  to  fee  the  town, 
or  go  among  the  (hops  j  and  I  was  al- 
ways of  the  party,  carried  in  my  box; 
although  the  girl,  at  my  own  delire, 
would  often  take  me  out,  and  hold  me 
in  her  hand,  that  I  might  more  conve- 
niently view  the  houfes  and  the  people, 
as  we  pafled  along  the  ftreets.  I  reck- 
oned our  coach  to  be  about  a  fquare  of 
Weftminfter  hall,  but  not  altogether  fo 
high:  however,  I  cannot  be  very  exact. 
One  day  the  governefs  ordered  our 
coachman  to  flop  at  feveral  (hops,  where 
the  beggars,  watching  their  opportu- 
nity, crouded  to  the  fides  of  the  coach, 
and  gave  me  the  moft  horrible  fpec- 
tacles  that  ever  an  European  eye  beheld. 
There  was  a  woman  with  a  cancer  in 
her  bread,  fwelled  to  a  monftrous  fize, 
full  of  holes,  in  two  or  three  of  which 
I  could  have  eafily  crept,  and  covered 
my  whole  body.  There  was  a  fellow 
with  a  wen  in  his  neck,  larger  than  five 
woolpacks,  and  another  with  a  couple 
of  wooden  legs,  each  about  twenty  feet 
high.*  But  the  moft  hateful  fight  of  all 
was  the  lice  crawling  on  their  cloaths. 
I  could  fee  diftinclly  tne  limbs  of  thefe 
vermin  with  my  naked  eye,  much  bet- 
ter than  thofe  of  an  European  loufe 
through  a  microfcope,  and  their  fnouts 
with  which  they  rooted  like  fwine. 
They  were  the  firft  I  had  ever  beheld, 
and  I  mould  have  been  curious  enough 
todifleclone  of  them,  if  I  had  had  proper 
instruments  (which  I  unluckily  left  be- 
hind me  in  the  (hip)  although  ; 
the  fight  was  fonaufeous,that  it  ptiiix-lly 
turned  my  ftomach. 

Befide  the  large  box  in  which  I  was 
ufually  carried,  the  queen  ordered  a 
fmaller  one  to  be  made  tor  me,  of  about 
tsvclvt  feet  fquare,  and  ten  high,  for  the 

convc- 
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convenience  of  travelling,  becaufe  the 
other  was  fomewhat  too  large  for  Glum- 
dalclitch's  lap,  and  cumberfome  in  the 
coach  j  it  was  made  by  the  fame  artitt, 
whom  I  directed  in  the  whole  contriv- 
ance. This  travelling  clofet  was  an 
exact  fquare,  with  a  window  in  the  mid- 
dle of  three  of  the  fquares,  and  each 
window  was  latticed  with  iron  wire  on 
theoutfide,  to  prevent  accidents  in  long 
journies.  On  the  fourth  fide,  which 
had  no  window,  two  ttrong  ftaples 
were  fixed,  through  which  the  perfon 
that  carried  me,  when  I  had  a  mind  to 
be  on  hoifeback,  put  a  leathern  belt, 
and  buckled  it  about  his  wailt.  This 
was  always  the  office  of  fome  grave 
trufty  fervant  in  whom  I  could  confide, 
whether  I  attended  the  king  and  queen 
in  their  progrefles,  or  were  difpofed  to 
fee  the  gardens,  or  pay  a  vTTit  to  ibme 
great  lady  or  minilter  of  ftate  jn  the 
court,  when  Glumdalclitch  happened  to 
be  out  of  order  :  for  I  foon  began  to 
be  known  and  efteemed  among  the 
greateft  officers,  I  fuppofe  more  upon 
account  of  their  majelty's  favour  than 
any  merit  of  my  own.  In  journies, 
when  I  was  weary  of  the  coach,  a  fer- 
vant on  horfeback  would  buckle  on  my 
box,  and  place  it  upon  a  cufhion  before 
him }  and  there  I  had  a  full  profpect  of 
the  country  on  three  fides  from  the  three 
windows.  I  had  in  this  clofet  a  field- 
bed  and  a  hammock  hung  from  the 
cieling,  two  chairs  and  a  table  neatly 
fcrewed  to  the  floor,  to  prevent  being 
tofled  about  by  the  agitation  of  the 
hoife  or  the  coach  j  and  having  been 
long  ufed  to  fea-voyages,  thofe  motions, 
although  fometimes  very  violent,  did 
not  much  difcompofe  me. 

Whenever  I  had  a  mind  to  fee  the 
town,  it  was  always  in  a  travelling- 
clofet,  which  Glumdalclitch  held  in  her 
lap  iit  a  kind  of  open  fedan,  after  the 
fafhion  of  the  country,  borne  by  four 
men,  and  attended  by  two  others  in  the 
queen's  livery.  The  people,  who  had 
often  heard  of  me,  were  very  curious  to 
croud  about  the  fedan,  and  the  girl  was 
complaifant  enough  to  make  the  bearers 
itop,  and  to  take  me  in  her  hand  that  I 
might  be  mote  conveniently  feen. 

I  was  very  defirous  to  lee  the  chief 
temple,  and  particularly  the  tower  be- 
longing  to  it,  which  is  reckoned  the 
higheft  in  the  kingdom.  Accordingly, 
one  day,  my  nurle  carried  me  thither; 
but  I  may  truly  fay  I  came  back  dil- 
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appointed;  for  the  height  Is  not  above 
three  thoufand  feet,  reckoning  from  the 
ground  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  top  5 
which,  allowing  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fize  of  thofe  people,  and  us 
in  Europe,  is  no  great  matter  for  admi- 
ration, nor  at  all  equal  in  proportion  (if 
I  rightly  remember)  to  Salisbury  fteeple. 
But  not  to  detract  from  a  nation  to 
which  during  my  life  I  mail  acknow- 
ledge myfelf  extremely  obliged,  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  whatever  this  famous 
tower  wants  in  height  is  amply  made 
up  in  beauty  and  ftrength.  For  the 
walls  are  near  an  hundred  feet  thick, 
built  of  hewn  ftone;  whereof  each  is 
about  forty  feet  fquare,  and  adorned  on 
all  fides  with  ftatues  of  gods  and  em- 
perors cut  in  marble  larger  than  the 
life,  placed  in  their  feveral  niches.  I 
mealured  a  little  finger  which  had  fallen 
down  from  one  of  the  ftatues,  and  lay 
unperceived  among  ibme  rubbifti,  and 
found  it  exactly  four  feet  and  an  inch 
in  length.  Glumdalclitch  wfapped  it 
up  in  her  handkerchief;  and  carried  it 
home  in  her  pocket  to  keep  among 
other  trinkets,  of  which  the  girl  was 
very  fond,  as  children  at  her  age  ufu- 
ally  are. 

The  king's  kitchen  is  indeed  a  noble 
building,  vaulted  at  top,  and  about  fix 
hundred  feet  high.  The  great  oven  is 
not  fo  wide  by  ten  paces  as  the  cupola 
of  St.  Paul's:  for  I  meafured  the  latter 
on  purpofe  after  my  return.  But  if  I 
mould  defcribe  the  kitchen  grate,  the 
prodigious  pots  and  kettles,  the  joints 
of  meat  turning  on  the  fpits,  with  many 
other  particulars,  perhaps  I  Ihould  be 
hardly  believed;  at  leaft,  afevere  cuticle 
would  be  apt  to  think  I  enlarged  a 
little,  as  travellers  are  often  fufpected 
to  do.  To  avoid  which  cenfure,  I  fear 
I  have  run  too  much  into  the  other  ex- 
treme; and  that  if  this  treatife  mould 
happen  to  be  tranflated  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Brobdingnag  (which  is  the  ge- 
neral name  of  that  kingdom)  and  tranf- 
mitted  thither,  the  king  and  his  people 
would  have  reaibn  to  complain  that  I 
had  done  them  an  injury  by  a  faifejfnd 
diminutive  representation. 

His  majefty  feldom  keeps  above  fix 
hundred  hories  in  his  ftables:  thek-  are 
generally  from  fifty-four  to  JixtV'  feet 
high.  But,  when  he  goes  abroad  on 
folemn  days,  he  is  attended  for  (tate  \y 
a  militia  guard  of  five  hundred  horfe, 
which  indeed  I  thought  was  the  molt 
fplendid 
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fplendid  fight  that  could  be  ever  beheld, 
till  I  faw  part  of  his  army  in  battalia, 
whereof  I  fhall  find  another  occasion  to 
fpeak. 


CHAP.    V. 

SEVERAL ADVENTURESTHAT  HAP- 
PENED TO  THE  AUTHOR — THE 
EXECUTION  OF  A  CRIMINAL—- 
THE AUTHOR  SHEWS  HIS  SKILL 
IN  NAVIGATION. 

I  Should  have  lived  happy  enough  in 
that  country,  if  my  littlenefs  had 
not  expofed  me  to  feveral  ridiculous  and 
troublefome  accidents  :  fome  of  which 
I  fhall  venture  to  relate.  Glumdal- 
clitch  often  carried  me  into  the  gardens 
of  the  court  in  my  fmaller  box,  and 
would  fometimes  take  me  out  of  it,  and 
hold  me  in  her  hand,  or  fet  me. down  to 
walk.  I  remember,  before  the  dwarf 
left  the  queen,  he  followed  us  one  day 
into  thofe  gardens,  and  my  nurfe  hav- 
ing fet  me  down,  he  and  I  being  dole 
together,  near  fome  dwarf -apple-trees, 
I  muft  needs  mew  my  wit,  hy  a  filly 
allufion  between  him  and  the  trees, 
which  happens  to  hold  in  their  language, 
as  it  doth  in  ours.  Whereupon,  the 
malicious  rogue  watching  his  opportu- 
nity, when  I  was  walking  undei  one  of 
them,  (hook  it  dire&ly  over  my  head, 
by  which  a  dozen  apples,  each  of  them 
near  as  large  as  a  Briftol  barrel,  came 
tumbling  about  my  ears  j  one  of  them 
hit  me  on  the  back  as  I  chanced  to 
itoop,  and  knocked  me  down  fiat  on 
my  face  j  but  I  received  no  other  hurt, . 
and  the  dwarf  was  pardoned  at  my  de- 
fire,  becaufe  I  had  given  the  provoca- 
tion^. 

Another  day  Glumdalclitch  left  me 
on  a  fmooth  grafs-plat  to  divert  my- 
felf,  while  (lie  walked  at  fome  diftance 
with  hergovernefs.  In  the  meantime 
there  fuddenly  fell  fuch  a  violent  fhower 
of  hail,  that  I  was  immediately,  by  the 
force  of  it,  (truck  to  the  ground  :  and, 
when  I  was  down,  the  hail-ftones  gave 
me  fuch  cruel  bangs  all  over  the  body, 
as  if  I  had  been  pelted  with  tennis 
balls  j  however,  I  made  a  fhift  to  creep 
on  all  four,  and  (heller  myfelf,  by  lying 
flat  on  my  face,  on  the  lee- fide  of  a  bor- 
der of  lemon  thyme,  but  fo  bruifed 
from  head  to  foot,  that  1  could  not  go 
abroad  in  ten  days.  Neither  is  this  at 


all  to  be  wondered  at,  becaufe  nature* 
in  that  country,  obferving  the  fame  pro- 
portion through  all  her  operations,  a 
hail-ftone  is  near  eighteen  hundred  times 
as  large  as  one  in  Europe,  which  I  can 
alfert  upon  experience,  having  been  fo 
curious  to  weigh  and  meafure  them. 

But  a  more  dangerous  accident  hap- 
pened to  me  in  the  fame  garden,  when 
my  little  nurfe  believing  flie  had  put 
me  in  a  fecure  place,  which  I  often  en- 
treated her  to  do,  that  I  might  enjoy 
my  own  thoughts,  and  having  left  my 
box  at  home  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
carrying  it,  went  to  another  part  of  the 
garden  with  her  governefs,  and  fome 
ladies  of  her  acquaintance.  While  me 
was  abfent  and  out  of  hearing,  a  fmall 
white  fpaniel  belonging  to  one  of  the 
chief  gardeners,  having  got  by  accident 
into  the  garden,  happened  to  range  near 
the  place  where  I  lay:  the  dog,  fol- 
lowing the  fcent,  came  directly  up, 
and  taking  me  in  his  mouth,  ran  ftraight 
to  his  matter,  wagging  his  tail,  and  fet 
me  gently  on  the  ground.  By  good 
fortune  he  had  been  fo  well  taught,  that 
I  was  carried  between  his  teeth  without 
the  leaft  hurt,  or  even  tearing  my 
cloaths.  But  the  poor  gardener,  who 
knew  me  well,  and  had  a  great  kindnefs 
for  me,  was  in  a  terrible  fright :  he 
gently  took  me  up  in  both  his  hands, 
and  aflced  me  how  I  did  }  but  I  was  16 
amazed  and  out  of  breath,  that  I  could 
not  fpeak  a  word.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
came  to  myfelf,  and  he  carried  me  fate 
to  my  little  nurfe,  who  by  this  time  had 
returned  to  the  place  where  me  left  me, 
and  was  in  cruel  agonies  when  I  did 
not  appear,  nor  anfwer  when  flie  called  : 
fhe  feverely  reprimanded  the  gardener 
on  account  of  his  dog.  But  the  thing 
was  humed  up,  and  never  known  at 
court:  for  the  girl  was  afraid  of  the 
queen's  anger;  and  truly,  as  to  myfelf,  I 
thought  it  would  not  be  for  my  reputa- 
tion that  fuch  a  (tory  (hould  go  about. 

This  accident  abfolutely  determined 
Glumdalclitch  never  to  truft  me  abroad 
for  the  future  out  of  her  fight.  I  had 
been  long  afraid  of  this  refolution,  and 
therefore  concealed  from  her  fome  little 
unlucky  adventures  that  happened  in 
thofe  times  when  I  was  left  by  myfelf. 
Once  a  kite,  hovering  over  the  garden, 
made  a  itoop  at  me,  and  if  I  had  not 
refolutely  drawn  my  hanger,  and  run 
under  a  thick  efpalier,  he  would  have 
certainly  carried  me  away  in  his  talons. 
Another 
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Another  time,  walking  to  the  top  of  a 
frefli  mole-hill,  I  fell  to  my  neck  in  the 
hole,  through  which  that  animal  had 
caft  up  the  earth,  and  coined  fome  lye 
not  worth  remembering,  to  excufe  my- 
felf  for  fpoiling  my  cloaths.  I  likewife 

1   rokemy  right-min  againft  the  (hell  of 
fnail,  which  I  happened  to  ftumble 
over,   as  I   was   walking   alone,    and 
thinking  on  poor  England. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  were  more 
pleafed  or  mortified,  to  obferve  in  thofe 
Solitary  walks,  that  the  fmaller  birds 
did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  afraid  of  me, 
but  would  hop  about  within  a  yard's 
diftance,  looking  for  worms,  and  other 
food,  with  as  much  indifference  and  fe- 
curity,  as  if  no  creature  at  all  were  near 
them.  I  remember  a  thrum  had  the 
confidence  to  fnatch  out  of  my  hand, 
with  his  bill,  a  piece  of  cake  that 
Glumdalclitch  had  j.uft  given  me  for  my 
breakfaft.  v  When  I  attempted  to  catch 
any  of  thefe  birds,  they  would  boldly 
turn  againft  me,  endeavouring  to  peck 
my  fingers,  which  I  durft  not  venture 
within  their  reach ;  and  then  they  would 
hop  back  unconcerned,  to  hunt  for 
worms  or  fnails,  as  they  did  before. 
But  one  day  I  took  a  thick  cudgel,  and 
threw  it  with  all  my  ftrength  fo  luckily 
ait  a  linnet,  that  I  knocked  him  down, 
and  feizing  him  by  the  neck  with  both 
my  hands,  ran  with  him  in  triumph  to 
my  nurfe.  However,  the  bird,  who  had 
only  been  ftunned,  recovering  himfelf, 
gave  me  fo  many  boxes  v/ith  his  wings 
on  both  fides  of  my  head  and  body, 
though  I  held  him  at  arms  length,  and 
•was  out  of  the  reach  of  his  claws,  that 
I  was  twenty  times  thinking  to  let  him 
go.  But  I  was  foon  relieved  by  one 
of  our  fervants,  who  wrung  off  the 
bird's  neck,  and  I  had  him  next  day 
for  dinner  by  the  queen's  command. 
This  linnet,  as  near  as  I  can  remember, 
feemed  to  be  fomewhat  larger  than  an 
England  fwan. 

The  maids  of  honour  often  invited 
Glumdalclitch  to  their  apartments,  and 
defired  me  would  bring  me  along  with 

•  her,  on  purpofe  to  have  the  plealure  of 
feeing  and  touching  me.  They  would 
often  ftrip  me  naked  from  top  to  toe, 
and  lay  me  at  full  length  in  their  bo- 
foms  j  wherewith  I  was  much  difgufted  j 
becaufe,  to  fay  the  truth,  a  very  offea- 
fire  fmell  came  from  their  fkins  j  which 
I  do  not  mention,  or  intend,  to  the  dif- 
advantage  of  thofe  excellent  ladies,  for 
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whom  I  have  all  manner  of  refpeft; 
but  I  conceive  that  my  fenfe  was  more 
acute,  in  proportion  to  my  littlenefs, 
and  that  thofe  illuftrious  perfons  were 
no  more  difagreeable  to  their  lovers,  or 
to  each  other,  than  people  of  the  lame 
quality  are  with  us  in  England.  And, 
after  all,  I  found  their  natural  fmell 
was  much  more  fupportable  than  when 
they  ufed  perfumes,  under  which  I  im- 
mediately fwooned  away.  I  cannot  for- 
get, that  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  in 
Lilliput  took  the  freedom  in  a  warm 
day,  when  I  had  ufed  a  good  deal  of 
exercife,  to  complain  of  a  ftrong  fmell 
about  me,  although  I  am  as  little  faulty 
that  way  as  molt  of  my  fex :  but  I  fup- 
pofe  his  faculty  of  fmelling  was  as  nice 
with  regard  to  me,  as  mine  was  to  that 
of  this  people.  Upon  this'point,  I  can- 
not forbear  doing  juftice  to  the  queen 
my  miftrefs,  and  Glumdalclitch  my 
nurfe,  whofe  perfons  were  as  fweet  as 
thofe  of  any  lady  in  England. 

That  which  gave  the  moft  uneafinefs 
among  thefe  maids  of  honour  (when 
my  nurfe  carried  me  to  vifit  them)  was 
to  fee  them  ufe  me  without  any  manner 
of  ceremony,  like  a  creature  who  had 
no  fort  of  confequence ;  for  they  would 
ftrip  themfelves  to  the  fkin,  and  put  on 
their  fmocks  in  my  prefence,  while  I 
was  placed  on  the  toilet,  direclly  be- 
fore their  naked  bodies,  which,  I  am 
fure,  tome,  was  very  far  from  being  a 
tempting  fight,  or  from  giving  me  any 
other  emotions,  than  thofe  of  horror 
and  difguft.  Their  (kins  appeared  fo 
coarfe  and  uneven,  fo  varioufly  co- 
loured, when  I  faw  them  near,  with  a 
mole  here  and  there  as  broad  as  a  tren- 
cher, and  hairs  hanging  from  it  thicker 
than  packthreads,  to  fay  nothing  far- 
ther concerning  the  reft  of  their  per- 
fons. Neither  did  they  at  all  fcruple, 
while  I  was  by,  to  difcharge  what  they 
had  drank,  to  the  quantity  of  at  leaft 
two  hogfheads,  in  a  veflel  that  held 
above  three  tuns.  The  handfomeft 
among  thefe  maids  of  honour,  a  plea- 
fant,  frolickfome  girl  of  tixteen,  would 
fometimes  fet  me  aftride  upon  one  of 
her  nipples,  with  many  other  tricks, 
wherein  the  reader  will  excufe  me  for 
not  being  over  particular.  But  I  was 
fo  much  difpleafed,  that  I  entreated 
Glumdalclitch  to  contrive  fome  excufe 
for  not  feeing  that  young  lady  any 
more. 

One  day  a  young  gentleman,  who 

was 
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key's  paw  j  how  I  liked  the  victuals  he 
gave  me  j  his  manner  of  feeding  j  and 
whether  the  frefti  air  on  the  roof  had 
fharpened  my  ftomach.  He  defued  to 
know  what  I  would  have  done  upon 
iuch  an  occafion  in  my  own  country. 
I  told  his  majefty,  that  in  Europe  we 
had  no  monkies,  except  fuch  as  were 
brought  for  curiofi  ties  from  other  places, 
and  ib  fmall  that  I  could  deal  with  a 
dozen  of  them  together,  if  they  pre- 
fumed  to  attack  me.  And  as  for  that 
monltrous  animal  with  whom  I  was  fo 
lately  engaged  (it  was,  indeed,  as  large 
as  an  elephant)  if  my  fears  had  iuffered 
me  to  think  fo  far  as  to  make  uie  of 
my  hanger  (looking  fiercely,  and  clap- 
ping my  hand  upon  the  hilt  as  I  fpoke) 
when  he  poked  his  paw  into  my  cham- 
ber, perhaps  I  mould  have  given  him 
iuch  a  wound,  as  would  have  made  him 
glad  to  withdraw  it  with  more  hafte 
than  he  put  it  in.  This  I  delivered  in 
a  firm  tone,  like  a  perfon  who  was  jea- 
lous left  his  courage  mould  be  called 
in  queftien.  However,  my  fpeech  pro- 
duced nothing  elfe  befides  a  loud  laugh- 
ter, which  all  the  refpeft  due  to  his 
majefty,  from  thofe  about  him,  could 
not  make  them  contain.  This  made 
me  reflect,  how  vain  an  attempt  it  is 
for  a  man  to  endeavour  doing  himfelf 
honour  among  thofe  who  are  out  of  all 
degree  of  equality  or  companion  with 
him.  And  yet  I  have  feen  the  morsl  of 
my  own  behaviour  very  frequent  in 
England  fmce  my  return,  where  a  lit- 
tle contemptible  varlet,  without  the  lead 
title  to  birth,  perfon,  wit,  or  common 
ienfe,  mall  prefume  to  look  with  im- 
portance, and  put  himfelf  upon  a  foot 
with  the  greateft  perfons  in  the  king- 
dom. 

I  was  every  clay  furnifhing  the  court 
with  fome  ridiculous  Itory  j  and  61  urn- 
dalcliteh,  although  (he  loved  me  to  ex- 
cefs,  yet  was  arch  enough  to  inform  the 
queen,  whenever  I  committed  any  fol- 
ly that  Ihe  thought  would  be  diverting 
to  her  majefty.  The  girl,  who  had 
been  out  of  order,  was  carried  by  her 
governefs  to  take  the  air  about  an  hour's 
diiUnce,  or  thirty  miles  from  town. 
They  alighted  out  of  the  coach  near  a 
fmall  foot-path  in  the  field,  and  Gltim- 
dalclitch  fetting  down  my  travelling- 
box,  I  went  out  of  it  to  walk.  There 
was  a  cow-dung  in  the  path,  -and  I 
muft  needs  try  my  activity,  by  attempt- 
ing to  leap  over  it,  I  tgok  a  run,  but 


unfortunately  jumped  fhorr,  and  found 
myfelf  juli  in  the  middle  up  to  my 
knees.  I  waded  through  with  fomc 
difficulty,  and  one  of  the  footmen  wiped 
me  as  clean  as  he  could  with  his  hand- 
kerchief} for  I  was  filthily  bemired, 
and  my  nurfe  confined  me  to  my  box, 
till  we  returned  home;  where  the  queen 
was  foon  informed  of  what  had  pafled, 
and  the  footman  fpread  it  about  the 
court  j  fo  that  all  the  mirth,  for  fome 
days,  was  at  my  expence. 


CHAP.    VI. 

SEVERAt  CONTRIVANCES  OF  THE 
AUTHOR  TO  PLEASE  THE  KING 
AND  qjJEEN — HE  SHEWS  HIS 
SKILL  IN  MUSICK — THE  KING 
ENQUIRES  INTO  THE  STATE  OF 
ENGLAND,  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR 
RELATES  TO  HIM — THE  KING'S 
OBSERVATIONS  THEREON. 

T  Ufed'to  attend  the  king's  levee  once 
J.  or  twice  a  week,  and  had  often  feen 
him  under  the  barber's  hand  j  which, 
indeed,  was  at  firlt  very  terrible  to 
behold  $  for  the  razor  was  almoft  twice 
as  long  as  an  ordinary  fcythe.  His  ma- 
jefty, according  to  the  cullom  of  the 
country,  was  only  fliaved  twice  a  week. 
I  once  prevailed  on  the  barber  to  give 
me  fome  of  the  fuds  or  lather,  out  of 
which  I  picked  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
itrongeft  ftumps  of  hair.  I  then  took 
a  piece  of  fine  wood,  and  cut  it  like  the 
back  of  a  comb,  making  feveral  holes 
in  it  at  equal  diitance,  with  as  fmall  a 
needle  as  I  could  get  from  Giumdal- 
clitch.  I  fixed  in  the  ttumps  fo  artifi- 
cially, icraping  and  floping  them  with 
my  knife  towards  the  points,  that  I 
made  a  very  tolerable  comb  j  which  was 
a  feafonable  fupply,  my  own  being  fo 
much  broken  in  the  teeth,  that  it  was  al- 
uioft  ufelefs  :  neither  did  I  know  any 
artilt  in  that  country  Ib  nice  and  ex- 
ail,  as  would  undertake  to  make  me 
another. 

And  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  an 
amufement  wherein  I  fpent  many  of  my 
leifure  hours.  I  defired  the  queen's 
woman  to  fave  for  me  the  combings  of 
her  majefty's  hair,  whereof  in  time  I  got 
a  good  quantity,  and  confulting  with  my 
friend  the  cabinet-maker,  who  had  re- 
ceived general  orders  to  do  little  jobb» 
for  me,  I  directed  him  to  make  two 

chair- 
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chair- frames,  no  larger  than  thofelhad 
hi  my  box,  and  then  to  bore  little  holes 
with  a  fine  awl  round  thofe  parts  where 
I  defigned  the  backs  and  feats;  through 
thefe  holes  I  wove  the  ftrongeft  hairs 
I  could  pick  out,  juft  after  the  manner 
of  cane  chairs  in  England.  When  they 
were  finifhed,  I  made  a  prefent  of  them 
to  her  majefty,  who  kept  them  in  her 
cabinet,  and  ufed  to  (hew  them  forcu- 
riofities,  as  indeed  they  were  the  won- 
der of  every  one  that  beheld  them.  The 
queen  would  have  had  me  fit  upon  one 
of  thefe  chairs,  but  labfolutely  refufed 
to  obey  her,  protefting  I  would  rather 
die  a  thoufand  deaths,  than  place  a  dif- 
honourable  part  of  my  body  on  thofe 
precious  hairs  that  once  adorned  her 
majefty's  head.  Of  thefe  hairs  (as  I 
!  had  always  a  mechanical  genius)  I  like- 
wife  made  a  neat  little  purfe  about  five 
j  feet  long,  with  her  majefty's  name  de- 
i  cyphered  in  gold  letters,  which  I  gave 
to  Glumdalclitch,  by  the  queen's  con- 
fent.  To  fay  the  truth,  it  was  more 
for  (hew  than  ufe,  being  not  of  ftrength 
to  bear  the  weight  of  their  larger  coins, 
and  therefore  fhe  kept  nothing  in  it 
but  fome  little  toys  that  girls  are  fond 
of. 

The  king,  who  delighted  in  mufick, 
had  frequent  concerts  at  court,  to  which 
I  was  fometimes  carried,  and  fet  in  my 
box  on  a  table  to  hear  them :  but  the 
noife  was  fo  great,  that  I  could  hardly 
diftingnim  the  tunes.  I  am  confident, 
that  all  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  a 
royal  army,  beating  and  founding  to- 
gether juft  at  your  ears,  could  not  equal 
it.  My  practice  was  to  have  my  box 
removed  from  the  place  where  the  per- 
formers fat,  as  far  as  I  could;  then  to 
(hut  the  doors  and  windows  of  it,  and 
draw  the  window-curtains  ;  after  which 
I  found  their  mufick  not  difagreeable. 
I  had  learned  in  my  youth  to  play  a 
little  upon  the  fpinnet.  Glumdalclitch 
kept  one  in  her  chamber,  and  a  mafter 
attended  twice  a  week  to  teach  her:  I 
call  it  a  fpinnet,  becaufe  it  fomewhat  re- 
fembled  that  inftrument,  arid  was  played 
upon  in  the  fame  manner.  A  fancy 
came  into  my  head  that  I  would  enter- 
tain the  king  and  queen  with  an  Eng- 
lifti  tune  upon  this  inftrument.  But 
this  appeared  extremely  difficult:  for 
the  fpinnet  was  nearfixty  feet  long,  each 
key  being  almoft  a  foot  wide,  fo  that, 
with  my  arms  extended,  I  could  not 
to  above  five  keys,  and  to  prefs 
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them  down  required  a  good  fmartftroke 
with  my  fift,  which  would  be  too  great 
a  labour,  and  to  no  purpofe.  The  me- 
thod I  contrived  was  this  :  I  prepared 
two  round  flicks  about  the  bignefs  of 
common  cudgels  5  they  were  thicker  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  and  I  covered 
the  thicker  end  with  a  piece  of  a  moufe's 
flcin,  that,  by  rapping  on  them,  I  might 
neither  damage  the  tops  of  the  keys, 
nor  interrupt  the  found.  Before  the 
fpinnet  a  bench  was  placed  about  four 
feet  below  the  keys,  and  I  was  put 
upon  the  bench.  I  ran  fideling  upon 
it  that  way  and  this,  as  faft  as  I  could, 
banging  the  proper  keys  with  my  two 
fticks,  and  made  a  fhift  to  play  a  jigg, 
to  the  great  fatisfa&ion  of  both  their 
majefties :  but  it  was  the  moft  violent 
exercife  I  ever  underwent,  and  yet  I 
could  not  ftrike  above  fixteen  keys,  nor 
confequently  play  the  bafs  and  treble 
together,  as  other  artifts  do  }  which 
was  a  great  difadvantage  to  my  per- 
formance. 

The  king,  who,  as  I  before  obferved, 
was  a  prince  of  excellent  underftand- 
ing,  would  frequently  order  that  I 
mould  be  brought  in  my  box,  and  fet 
upon  the  table  in  his  clofet :  he  would 
then  command  me  to  bring  one  of  my 
chairs  out  of  the  box,  and  fit  down 
within  three  yards  diftance  upon  the 
top  of  the  cabinet,  which  brought  me 
almoftto  a  level  with  his  face.  In  this 
manner  I  had  feveral  converiations  with 
him.  I  one  day  took  the  freedom  to 
tell  his  majefty,  that  the  contempt  he 
difcovered  towards  Europe,  and  the  reft 
of  the  world,  did  not  feem  anfwerable 
to  thofe  excellent  qualities  of  mind  he  . 
was  rrafter  of.  That  reafon  did  no$ 
extend  itfelf  with  the  bulk  of  the  body: 
on  the  contrary,  we  obferved  in  our 
country,  that  the  talleft  perfons  were 
ufually  leatt  provided  with  it.  That,  . 
among  other  animals,  bees  and  ants 
had  the  reputation  of  more  induftry, 
art,  and  fagacity,  than  many  of  th$ 
larger  kinds ;  and  that,  as  inconfider- 
able  as  he  took  me  to  be,  I  hoped  I 
might  Jive  to  do  his  majefty  fome  fignal 
fervice.  The  king  heard  ine  with  at- 
tention, and  began  to  conceive  a  much 
better  opinion  of  me  than  he  had  ever 
before.  He  defired  I  would  give  him 
as  exacl  an  account  of  the  government 
of  England,  as  I  poffibly  could  j  be- 
caufe,  as  tond  as  princes  commonly  are 
of  their  own  cuftoms  (for  fp  he  con- 
H  2,  je&uredf 
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je&ured  of  other  monarchs  by  my  for- 
mer difcourfes)  he  mould  be  glad  to 
hear  of  any  thing  that  might  deferve 
imitation. 

Imagine  with  thyfelf,  courteous  read- 
er, how  often  I  then  wifhed  for  the 
tongue  of  Demofthenes  or  Cicero,  that 
might  have  enabled  me  to  celebrate  the 
praiife  of  my  o  vn  dear  native  country, 
in  a  ftyle  equal  to  it's  merits  and  fe- 
licity. 

I  began  my  difcourfe,  by  informing 
his  majefty,  that  our  dominions  confift- 
ed  of  two  iflands,  which  competed 
three  mighty  kingdoms  under  one  Sove- 
reign, befides  our  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica. I  dwelt  long  upon  the  ferti- 
lity of  our  foil,  and  the  temperature  of 
our  climate.  I  then  {poke  at  large  upon 
the  constitution  of  an  Engliih  parlia- 
ment, partly  made  up  of  an  illuftrious 
body,  called  the  houfe  of  peers,  per- 
ibns  of  the  nobleft  blood,  and  of  the 
moft  ancient  and  ample  patrimonies.  I 
defcribed  that  extraordinary  care  always 
taken  of  their  education  in  arts  and 
arms,  to  qualify  them  for  being  coun- 
fellors  both  to  the  king  and  kingdom ; 
to  have  a  ftiare  in  the  legislature;  to  be 
members  of  the  higheft  court  of  judi- 
cature, from  whence  there  could  be  no 
appeal;  and  to  be  champions  always 
ready  for  the  defence  of  their  prince  and 
country,  by  their  valour,  conducl,  and 
fidelity.  That  thefe  were  the  ornament 
and  bulwark  of  the  kingdom,  worthy 
followers  of  their  moft  renowned  ancef- 
tors,whofe  honour  had  been  the  reward  of 
their  virtue,  from  which  their  pofterity 
were  never  once  known  to  degenerate. 
TO  thefe  were  joined  feveral  holy  per- 
fqns,  as  part  cf  that  aiTerr»bly,  under 
the  title  of  bifhops,  whofe  peculiar  bu- 
fintfs  it  is  to  take  care  of  religion,  and 
of  thofe  who  inftruft  the  people  therein. 
Thefe  were  fearched  and  fought  out 
through  the  whole  nation,  by  the  prince 
and  his  wifeft  counfellors,  among  fuch 
of  the  priefthood  as  were  moft  deserved - 
ly  diftinguiftied  by  the  fanclity  of  their 
lives,  and  the  depth  of  their  erudition, 
who  were  indeed  the  Ipiritual  fathers  of 
the  ckrgy  and  the  people. 

That  the  other  part  of  the  parliament 
confifltd  of  an  afTtmbly  called  the  houl'e 
of  commons,  who  were  all  principal 
gentlemen,  freely  picked  and  culled  out 
by  the  pccple  themfelvts,  for  thtir  great 
abilities  and  love  of  their  countiy,  to 
repitfent  the  wifdom  of  tire  whole  na- 


tion. And  that  thefe  two  bodies  made  up 
the  moft  auguft  alTembly  in  Europf ;  to 
whom,  in  conjunction  with  the  prince, 
the  whole  legiflature  is  committed. 

I  then  defcended  to  the  courts  of  jnf- . 
tice,  over  which  the  judges,  thofe  ve- 
nerable fages  and  interpreters  of  the 
law,  prefided,  for  dttermining  the  dil- 
puted  rights  and  properties  of  men,  as 
well  as  for  the  punifhrnent  of  vice,  ar.d 
the  piottction  of  innocence.  I  men- 
tioned the  prudent  management  of  our 
treafuiy,  the  valour  and  achievements 
of  our  foices  by  fea  and  land.  I  com- 
puted the  number  of  our  people,  by 
reckoning  how  many  millions  there 
might  be  of  each  religious  feel,  or  po- 
litical party  among  us.  I  did  not  omit 
even  our  f ports  and  paltimes,  or  any 
other  particular  which  I  thought  might 
redound  to  the  honour  of  my  country. 
And  I  finimed  all  with  a  brief  1  iltori- 
cal  account  of  affairs  and  events  in 
England,  for  about  an  hundred  veais 
paih 

This  converfation  was  not  ended  un- 
der five  audiences,  each  of  feveral 
hours  j  and  the  king  heard  the  whole 
with  great  attention,  frequently  taking 
notes  of  what  I  fpoke,  as  well  as  me- 
morandums of  what  queftions  he  in- 
tencied  to  alk  me. 

When  1  had  pUl  an  end  to  theft-  long 
difcourfes,  his  majetty,  in  a  fixth  au- 
dience, confulting  his  notes,  propofed 
many  doubts,  queries,  and  objections, 
upon  every  article.  He  aflced  what 
methods  weie  uled  to  cultivate  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  our  young  nobi- 
lity, and  in  what  kind  of  bufmefs  they 
commonly  fpent  the  firlt  and  teachable 
part  of  thtir  lives.  What  courfe  was 
taken  to  fupply  that  afiembly,  when 
any  noble  family  became  extinft.  What 
qualifications  were  neceflary  in  thofe 
who  are  to  be  created  new  lords  :  whe- 
ther the  humour  of  the  prince,  a  liim 
of  money  to  a  court  lady  or  a  pfime- 
jn'mifter,  or  a  defjgn  of  ttrengthening  a 
party  oppofite  to  the  public*  inteielr, 
ever  happened  to  be  motives  in  thofe  ad- 
vancements. What  ftiare  of  knowledge 
thefe  lords  had  in  the  Lawsof  theii 
try,  and  how  they  came  by  it,  fo  as  to 
enable  them  to  decide  the  properties  of 
their  fellow-fubjecls  in  the  lall  relbrt. 
Whether  they  weie  ail  ib  free  from 
avarice,  partialities,  or  wan:,  that  a 
bribe,  {-rforne  other  fmifter  viiw,  could 
have  no  place  among  them.  Whether 
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thofe  holy  lords  I  fpoke  of,  were  always 
promoted  to  that  rank  upon  account  of 
their  knowledge  in  religious  matters, 
and  the  fanftity  of  their  lives ;  had 
never  been  compilers  with  the  times, 
while  they  were  common  prietts,  or  flav- 
ilh  proltitute  chaplains  to  fome  noble- 
man, whofe  opinions  they  continued 
iervilely  to  follow,  after  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  that  affembly. 

He  then  defired  to  know  what  arts 
were  praclifed  in  electing  thofe  whom  I 
called  commoners:  whether  a  ftranger, 
with  attrong  purfe,  might  not  influence 
the  vulgar  voters  to  chufe  him  before 
their  own  landlord,  or  the  moft  confi- 
derable  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. How  it  came  to  pafs  that  peo- 
ple were  fo  violently  bent  upon  getting 
into  this  aflembly,  which  I  allowed  to 
be  a  great  trouble  and  expence,  often 
to  the  ruin  of  their  families,  without 
any  falary  or  pennon j  becaufe  this  ap- 
peared fuch  an  exalted  ftrain  of  virtue 
and  publick  fpirit,  that  his  majefty 
feemed  to  doubt  it  might  poffibly  not  be 
always  fincerej  and  he  defired  to  know 
whether  fuch  zealous  gentlemen  could 
have  any  views  of  refunding  themfelves 
for  the  charges  and  trouble  they  were 
at,  by  facrificing  the  publick  good  to 
the  defigns  of  a  weak  and  vicious  prince, 
in  conjunction  with  a  corrupted  mini- 
ftry.  He  multiplied  his  queftions,  and 
fifted  me  thoroughly  upon  every  part  of 
this  head,  propofmg  numberlefs  enqui- 
ries and  objections,  which  I  think  it  not 
prudent  or  convenient  to  repeat. 

Upon  what  I  faid  in  relation  to  our 
courts  of  jurtice,  his  majefty  defired  to 
be  fatisfied  in  feveral  points  :  and  this 
I  was  the  better  able  to  do,  having  been 
formerly  almoft  ruined  by  a  long  fuit 
in  chancery,  which  was  decreed  for  me 
with  colls.  He  afked  what  time  was 
ufually  fpent  in  determining  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  what  degree  of 
expence.  Whether  advocates  and  ora- 
tors had  liberty  to  plead  in  caufes  ma- 
il ifeftly  known  to  be  unjuft,  vexatious, 
or  oppreflive.  Whether  party-in  reli- 
gion or  politicks  were  obferved  to  be  of 
any  weight  in  the  fcale  of  juftice. 
Whether  thofe  pleading  orators  were 
perlbns  educated  in  the  general  know- 
ledge of  equity,  or  only  in  provincial, 
national,  and  other  local  cultoms. 
Whether  they  or  their  judges  had  any 
part  in  penning  thofe  laws  which  they 
afiumed  the  liberty  of  interpreting  and 


glofling  upon  at  their  pleafure.  Whe- 
ther they  had  ever,  at  different  times, 
pleaded  for  and  again (t  the  fame  caule, 
and  cited  precedents  to  prove  contrary 
opinions.  Whether  they  were  a  rich  or 
a  poor  corporation.  Whether  they  re- 
ceived any  pecuniary  reward  for  plead- 
ing or  delivering  their  opinions.  And 
particularly,  whether  they  were  ever 
admitted  as  members  in  the  lower  fe- 
nate. 

He  fell  next  upon  the  management 
of  our  treafuryj  and  faid,  bethought 
my  memory  had  failed  me,  becaufe  I 
computed  our  taxes  at  about  five  or  fix 
millions  a  year,  and  when  I  came  to 
mention  the  ifTues,  he  found  they  fome- 
times  amounted  to  more  than  dovrolej 
for  the  notes  he  had  taken  were  very 
particular  in  this  point,  becaufe  he  hop- 
ed, as  he  told  me,  that  the  knowledge 
of  our  conduct  might  be  ufeful  to 
him,  and  he  could  not  be  deceived  in 
his  calculations  •.  but,  if  what  I  told 
him  were  true,  he  was  ftill  at  a  lofs 
how  a  kingdom  could  run  out  of 
it's  eftate  like  a  private  perfon.  He 
afked  me  who  were  our  creditors; 
and  where  we  found  money  to  pay 
them.  He  wondered  to  hear  me  talk 
of  fuch  chargeable  and  expenfive  wars; 
that  certainly  we  mult  be  a  quarrel- 
fome  people,  or  live  among  very  bad 
neighbours  j  and  that  onr  generals 
muft  needs  be  richer  than  our  kings. 
He  afked  what  bufinefs  we  had  out  of 
our  own  iflands,  unlefs  upon  the  fcore 
of  trade  or  treaty,  or  to  defend  the 
coafts  with  our  fleet.  Above  all,  he 
was  amazed  to  hear  me  talk  of  a  merce- 
nary Handing-army  in  the  midftof  peace, 
and  among  a  free  people.  He  faid,  if 
we  were  governed  by  our  own  confent 
in  the  perfons  of  our  reprefentatives,  he 
could  not  imagine  of  whom  we  were 
afraid,  or  againft  whom  we  were  to 
fight;  and  would  hear  my  opinion, 
whether  a  private  man's  houfe  might 
not  be  better  defended  by  himfelf,  his 
children,  and  family,  than  by  half  a 
dozen  rafcals,  picked  up  at  a  venture 
in  the  ftreets,  for  fmall  wages,  who 
might  get  an  hundred  times  more  by  cut- 
ting their  throats. 

He  laughed  at  my  odd  kind  of  arith- 
metick  (as  he  was  pleafed  to  call  it)  in 
reckoning  the  numbers  of  our  people  by 
a  computation  drawn  from  the  feveral 
feels  among  us  in  religion  and  politicks. 
He  faid,  he  knew  no  reafon  why  thofe 
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who  entertain  opinions  prejudicial  to  the 
publick,  mould  beobliged  to  change,  or 
fiiould  not  be  obliged  to  conceal  them. 
And  as  it  was  tyranny  in  any  government 
to  require  the  firft,  foit  wasweaknefsnot 
to  enforce  the  fecond :  for  a  man  may  be 
allowed  to  keep poifons  in  his  clofet,  but 
r>ot  to  vend  them  about  for  cordials. 

Heobferved,  that,  among  the  diver - 
fions  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  I  had 
mentioned  gaming.  He  defired  to 
know  at  what  age  this  entertainment 
\vas  ufually  taken  up,  and  when  it  was 
Jaid  down;  how  much  of  their  time  it 
employed  j  whether  itever  went  fo  high  as 
to  afteft  their  fortunes:  whether  mean 
vicious  people,  by  their  dexterity  in 
that  art,  might  not  arrive  at  great  riches, 
and  fcmetimes  keep  our  very  nobles  in 
dependance,  as  well  as  habituate  them 
to  vile  companions,  wholly  take  them 
from  the  improvement  of  their  minds, 
and  force  them,  by  the  iofles  they 
received,  to  learn  and  pra&ife  that  infa- 
mous dexterity  upon  others. 

He  was  perfectly  aftonimed  with  the 
bificrical  account  I  gave  him  of  our 
affairs  during  the  laft  century,  proteft- 
ing  it  was  only  a  heap  of  confpiracies, 
rebellions,  murders,  maflacres,  revo- 
lutions, banifliments,  the  very  worft  ef- 
fects that  avarice,  faction,  hypocriiy, 
perfidioufnefs,  cruelty,  rage,  madnefs, 
hatred,  envy,  luft,  malice,  or  ambition, 
could  produce. 

His  majefty  in  another  audience  was 
at  the  pains  to  recapitulate  the  fum  of 
all  I  had  fpoken,  compared  thequeflions 
he  made  with  the  anfwers  I  had  given; 
then   taking  me  into  his   hands,  and 
ftroaking  me  gently,  delivered  himfelf 
in  thele    words,    which  I   fhnll  never 
forget,    nor    the    manner    he     fpoke 
them  in :  '  My  little   friend  Grildrig, 
you  have  made  a  moft  admirable  pa- 
negyrick  upon    your    country :    you 
have  clearly  proved,  that  ignorance, 
idlcnefs,  and  vice,  are  the  proper  in- 
gredients for  qualifying  a  legiflator  : 
that  laws  are  beft  explained,  interpret- 
ed and  applied,  by  thofe  whofe  intereft 
ami    abilities  lie   in  perverting,  con- 
founding, and  eluding  them.     I  ob- 
ferve  among  you  fome  lines  of  an  in- 
ftitution,  which  in  it's  original  might 
have  been   tolerable;  but  thefe  half 
erafcd,  and    the  reft  wholly  blurred 
and  blotted  by  corruptions.     If  doth 
not  appear  from  all  you  have  faid,  how 
any  one  perfection  is  required  towards 


the  procurement  of  any  one  ftation 
among  you;  much  lefs  that  men  are 
ennobled  on  account  of  their  virtue, 
that  priefts  are  advanced  for  their 
piety  or  learning,  ibldiers  for  their 
conductor  valour,  judges  for  their  in- 
tegrity, fenators  for  the  love  of  their 
country,  or  counfellors  for  their  wif- 
dom.  As  for  yourfelf,'  continued 
he  king,  «  who  have  fpent  the  greateft 
part  of  your  life  in  travelling,  I  am 
well  difpofedto  hope  you  may  hither- 
to have  efcaped  many  vices  of  your 
country.  But  by  what  1  have  gather- 
ed from  your  own  relation,  and  the 
anfwers  I  have  with  much  pains 
wringed  and  extorted  from  you,  I 
cannot  but  conclude  the  bulk  of  your 
natives  to  be  the  moft  pernicious  race 
of  little  odious  vermin  that  nature 
ever  fuffered  to  crawl  upon  the.  furface 
of  the  earth.' 


CHAP.     VII. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  LOVE  OF  HIS  COUN- 
TRY —  HE  MAKES  A  PROPOSAL 
OF  MUCH  ADVANTAGE  TO  THE 
KING,  WHICH  IS  REJECTED — 
THE  KING'S  GREAT  IGNORANCE 
IN  POLITICKS  —  THE  LEARNING 
OF  THAT  COUNTRY  VERY  IM- 
PERFECT AND  CONFINED — THEIR 
LAWS  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS, 
AND  PARTIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

NOTHING  but  an  extreme  love 
of  truth  could  have  hindered  me 
from  concealing  this  part  of  my  ftory. 
It  was  in  vain  to  diicover  my  refent- 
ments,  which  were  always  turned  into 
ridicule;  and  I  was  forced  to  reft  with 
patience,  while  my  noble  and  moft  be- 
loved country  was  fo  injurioufly  treated, 
lam  as  heartily  forry,  asany  of  my  read- 
ers can  pofiibly  be,  that  fuch  an  occa- 
fion  was  given  :  but  this  prince  hap- 
pened to  be  fo  curious  and  inquifitive 
upon  every  particular,  that  it  could  not 
confift  either  with  gratitude  or  good 
manners,  to  rtfufe  giving  him  what 
fatisfaction  I  was  able.  Yet  thus  much 
I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  in  my  own 
vindication,  that  I  artfully  eluded  ma- 
ny of  his  queftions,  and  gave  to  every 
point  a  more  favourable  turn,  by  ma- 
ny degrees,  than  the  ftn'ctnefs  of  truth 
would  allow.  For  I  have  always  borne 
that  laudable  partiality  to  my,  own 
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country,  which  Dionyfius  Halicarnaf- 
fenfis  with  fo  much  jufttce  recommends 
to  an  hiftorian  :  I  would  hide  the  frail- 
ties and  deformities  of  my  political  mo- 
ther, and  place  her  virtues  and  beauties 
in  the  moft  advantageous  light.  This 
was  my  fincere  endeavour  in  thofe  many 
JTfcourfes  1  had  with  that  monarch,  al- 
though it  unfortunately  failed  of  fuc- 
cefs. 

But  great  allowances  ftiould  he  given 
to  a  king  who  lives  wholly  fecluded 
from  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  mull 
therefore  be  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  manners  and  cultoms  that 
molt  prevail  in  other  nations}  the  want 
of  which  knowledge  will  ever  produce 
many  prejudice*,  and  a  certain  narro*w- 
nefs  'of  thinking,  from  which  we  and 
the  politer  countries  of  Europe  are 
wholly  exempted.  And  it  would  be 
hard,  indeed,  if  fo  remote  a  prince's 
notions  of  virtue  and  vice  were  to 
be  offered  as  a  ftandard  for  all  man- 
kind. 

To  confirm  what  I  have  now  faid, 
and  further,  to  (hew  the  miferable  ef- 
fects of  a  confined  education,  I  (hall  here 
infert  a  paflage  which  will  hardly  obtain 
belief.  In  hopes  to  ingratiate  myfelf 
farther  into  his  majefty's  favour,  I  told 
him  of  an  invention  difcovered  between 
three  and  four  hundred  years  ago,  to 
make  a  certain  powder,  into  an  heap  of 
which  the  fmallelt  fpark  of  fire  falling, 
would  kindle  the  whole  in  a  moment, 
although  it  were  as  big  as  a  mountain, 
and  make  it  all  fly  up  in  the  air  together, 
with  a  noife  and  agitation  greater  than 
thunder.  That  a  proper  quantity  of 
this  powder  rammed  into  a  hollow  tube 
of  brafs  or  iron,  according  to  it's  big- 
nefs,  would  drive  a  ball  of  iron  or  lead 
with  iuch  violence  and  fpeed,  as  no- 
thing was  able  to  fuftain  it's  force. 
That  the  largeft  balls,  thus  difcharged, 
would  not  only  deftroy  whole  ranks  of 
an  army  at  once,  but  batter  the  ftrongeft 
walls  to  the  ground,  fink  down  (hips, 
with  a  thoufand  men  in  each,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  j  and,  when  linked 
together  by  a  chain,  would  cut  through 
mails  and  rigging,  divide  hundreds  of 
bodies  in  the  middle,  and  lay  all  wade 
before  them.  That  we  often  put  this 
powder  into  large  hollow  balls  of  iron, 
and  difcharged  them  by  an  engine  into 
fome  city  we  were  befieging,  which 
would  rip  up  the  pavements,  tear  the 
houfes  to  pieces,  burft  and  throw  fplin* 
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ters  on  every  fide,  darning  out  the 
brains  of  all  who  came  near.  That  I 
knew  the  ingredients  very  well,  which 
were  cheap  and  common  j  I  underftood 
the  manner  of  compounding  them,  and 
could  direct  his  workmen  how  to  make 
thofe  tubes  of  a  fize  proportionable  to 
all  other  things  in  his  majefty's  king- 
dom, and  the  largeft  need  not  be  above 
an  hundred  feet  long  j  twenty  or  thirty 
of  which  tubes,  charged  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  powder  and  balls,  would 
batter  down  the  walls  of  the  ftrongeft 
town  in  his  dominions  in  a  few  hours, 
or  deftroy  the  whole  metropolis,  if  ever 
it  fhould  pretend  to  difpute  his  abfolute 
commands.  This  I  humbly  offered  to 
his  majefty,asafmall  tributeof  acknow- 
ledgment in  return  of  fo  many  marks  that 
I  had  received  of  his  royal  favour  and 
protection. 

The  king  was  ftruck  with  horror  at 
the  defcription  I  had  given  of  thofe  ter- 
rible engines,  and  the  propofal  I  had 
made.  He  was  amazed  how  fo  impotent 
and  grovelling  an  infect  as  I(thefe  were 
his  expreflions)  could  entertain  fuch  in- 
human ideas,  and  in  fo  familiar  a  man- 
ner, as  to  appear  wholly  unmoved  at  all 
the  fcenes  of  blood  and  defolation, 
which  I  had  painted  as  the  common 
effects  of  thole  destructive  machines,, 
whereof,  he  faid,  fome  evil  genius, 
enemy  to  mankind,  mull  have  been  the 
firft  contriver.  As  for  himfelf,  he  pro- 
tefted,  that  although  few  things  de- 
lighted him  fo  much  as  new  difcoveries 
in  art  or  in  nature,  yet  he  would  rather 
lofe  half  his  kingdom  than  be  privy  to 
fuch  a  fecret,  which  he  commanded  me, 
as  I  valued  my  life,  never  to  mention 
any  more. 

A  ftrange  effcfl  of  narrow  principles 
zndflort  views !  that  a  prince  pofleilld 
of  every  quality  which  procures  vene- 
ration, love,  and  efteem ;  of  ftrong  parts, 
great  wifdom,  and  profound  learning; 
endowed  with  admirable  talents  for  go- 
vernment, and  almoft  adored  by  his 
fubjects ;  fhould,  from  a  nice  wmecef- 
fary  fcruple,  whereof  in  Europe  we 
can  have  no  conception,  let  flip  an  op- 
portunity put  into  his  hands,  that  would 
have  made  him  abfolute  matter  of  the 
lives,  the  liberties,  and  the  fortunes  of 
his  people.  Neither  do  I  fay  this  with 
the  lealt  intention  to  detract  from  the 
many  virtues  of  that  excellent  king; 
whofe  character,  I  am  fenfible,  will,  on 
this  account,  be  very  much  leflencd  in 
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the  opinion  of  an  Englifh  reader :  but 
I  take  this  defect  among  them  to  have 
rifen  from  their  ignorance,  by  not  hav- 
ing hitherto  reduced  politicks  into  a  fci- 
ence,  as  the  more  acute  wits  of  Europe 
have  done.  For  I  remember  very  well, 
in  a  difcourfe  one  day  with  the  king, 
when  I  happened  to  fay  there  were  fe- 
veral  thoufand  books  among  us  written 
upon  the  art  of  'government ,  it  gave  him 
(direftly  contrary  to  my  intention)  a 
very  mean  opinion  of  our  underftand- 
ings.  He  profeifed  both  to  abominate 
and  defpife  all  myftery,  refinement  y  and 
intrigue,  either  in  a  prince  or  a  minifter. 
He  could  not  tell  what  I  meant  by  fc- 
crets  of  ftate,  where  an  enemy  or  fome 
rival  nation,  were  not  in  the  cafe.  He 
confined  the  knowledge  of  governing 
within  very  narrciv  bounds,  to  common 
fenie  and  reafon,  to  juftice  and  lenity, 
to  the  fpeedy  determination  of  civil  and 
criminal  caufes,  with  fome  other  obvi- 
ous topicks,  which  are  not  worth  con- 
fidering.  And  he  gave  it  for  his  opi- 
nion, that  whoever  could  make  two 
ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grais, 
to  grow  upon  a  fpot  of  ground  where 
only  one  grew  before,  would  defer ve 
better  of  mankind,  and  do  more  ef- 
fential  fervice  to  his  countiy,  than  the 
whole  race  of  politicians  put  together. 

The  learning  of  this  people  is  very 
defective,  confiding  only  in  morality, 
hiftory,  poetry,  and  mathematicks, 
wherein  they  muft  be  allowed  to  excel. 
But  the  laft  of  thefe  is  wholly  applied  to 
what  may  be  ufeful  in  life,  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  all  me- 
chanical arts  j  fo  that  among  us  it  would 
be  little  efteemed.  And  as  to  ideas,  en- 
tities, abftra&ions,  and  tranftendentals, 
I  could  never  drive  the  leatt  conception 
into  their  heads. 

No  law  of  that  country  muft  exceed 
in  words  the  number  of  letters  in  their 
alphabet,  which  con  fills  only  in  two 
and  twenty.  But,  indeed,  few  of  them 
extend  even  to  that  length.  They  are 
exprefled  in  the  mod  plain  and  fimple 
terms,  wherein  thofe  people  are  not 
mercurial  enough  to  difcover  above  one 
interpretation  :  and  to  write  a  comment 
upon  any  law  is  a  capital  crime.  As 
to  the  decifion  of  civil  caufes  or  pro- 
ceedings againft  criminals,  their  pre- 
cedents are  fo  few,  that  they  have  little 
reafon  to  boaft  of  any  extraordinary  flcill 
in  cither. 


They  have  had  the  art  of  printing,  as 
well  as  the  Chinefe,  time  out  of  mind. 
But  their  libraries  are  not  very  large  ; 
for  that  of  the  king,  which  is  reck- 
oned the  largeft,  doth  not  amount  to 
above  a  thoufand  volumes,  placed  in  a 
gallery  of  twelve  hundred  feet  long, 
from  whence  I  had  liberty  to  borrow 
what  books  I  pleafed.  The  queen's 
joiner  had  contrived,  in  one  of  Glum- 
daiclitch's  rooms,  a  kind  of  wooden  ma- 
chine, five  and  twenty  feet  high,  formed 
like  a  (landing  ladder,  the  fteps  were 
each  fifty  feet  long.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
moveable  pair  of  ftairs,  the  lowt-ft  end 
placed  at  ten  feet  dillance  from  the  wall 
of  the  chamber.  The  book  I  had  a  mind 
to  read,  was  put  up  leaning  againft  the 
wall  ;  I  firft  mounted  to  tne  upper  ftep 
of  the  ladder,  and  turning  my  face  to- 
wards the  book,  began  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  and  fo  walking  tothe  right  and  left 
abdut  eight  or  ten  paces,  according  tothe 
length  of  the  lines,  till  I  had  gotten  a 
little  below  the  level  of  mine  eyes,  and 
then  defcending  gradually  till  I  came  to 
the  bottom  ;  after  which  I  mounted 
again,  and  began  the  other  page  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  fo  turned  over  the 
leaf,  which  I  could  eafily  do  with  both 
my  hands,  for  ijt  was  as  thick  and  ftifr 
as  a  pafteboard,  and,  in  the  largelt 
folios,  not  above  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  long. 

Their  ftyle  is  clear,  mafculine,  and 
fmooth,  but  not  florid ;  for  they  avoid 
nothing  more  than  multiplying  unne- 
celTary  words,  or  ufmg  various  expief- 
fions.  I  have  perufed  many  of  their 
books,  efpecially  thofe  in  hiftory  and 
morality.  Among  the  reft,  I  was  much 
diverted  with  a  little  old  Treatife,  which 
always  lay  in  Glumdalclitch's  bed- 
chamber, and  belonged  to  her  governefs, 
a  grave  elderly  gentlewoman,  who  dealt 
in  writings  of  morality  and  devotion. 
The  book  treats  of  the  weaknefs  of  hu- 
man kind,  and  is  in  little  efteem,  except 
amongthewomen.and  the  vulgar.  How- 
ever, I  was  curious  to  fee  what  an  au- 
thor of  that  countiy  could  fay  upon  fuch 
a  fubjecl.  This  writer  went  through  all 
the  ufual  topicks  of  European  moralifts, 
fljewing  how  diminutive,  contemptible, 
and  helplefs  an  animal  was  man  in  his 
own  nature  j  how  unable  to  defend  him- 
felf  from  inclemencies  of  the  air,  or  the 
fury  of  wild  beafts:  how  much  he  was 
excelled  by  one  creature  in  itrength,  by 

another 
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another  in  fpeed,  by  a  third  in  forefight, 
by  a  fourth  in  induftry.  He  added, 
that  nature  was  degenerated  in  thefe 
latter  declining  ages  of  the  world,  and 
could  now  produce  only  fmall  abortive 
births,  in  companion  of  thofe  in  ancient 
linns.  He  faiil,  it  was  very  reafonable 
to  tiiink,  not  only  that  the  fpecies  of 
men  were  originally  much  larger,  but 
alfo,  that  there  muft  have  been  giants 
in  former  ages,  which,  as  it  is  aflerted 
by  hiitory  and  tradition,  fo  it  hath  been 
confirmed  by  huge  bones  and  fkulls 
cafually  dug  up  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  fa*  exceeding  the  common 
dwindling  race  of  man  in  our  days. 
He  argued,  that  the  very  laws  of  na- 
ture abfolutely  required  we  fliould  have 
been  made  in  the  beginning,  of  a  fize 
more  large  and  robult,  not  fo  liable  to 
deftruclion  from  every  little  accident  of 
a  tale  falling  from  an  houfe,  or  a  ftone 
caft  from  the  hand  of  a  boy,  or  being 
drowned  in  a  little  brook.  From  this 
way  of  realoning,  the  author  drew 
feveral  moral  applications  ufeful  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  but  needlefs  here  to 
repeat.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  not 
avoid  reflecting  how  univerfally  this 
talent  was  fpread,  of  drawing  lec- 
tures in  morality,  or,  indeed,  rather 
matter  of  difcontent  and  repining,  from 
the  quarrels  we  raife  with  nature. 
And  I  believe,  upon  a  ftricl  enquiry, 
thofe  quarrels  might  be  (hewn  as  ill- 
grounaed  among  us,  as  they  are  among 
that  people. 

As  to  their  military  affairs,  they 
boaft  that  the  king's  army  confifts  of  an 
hundred  and  feventy-iix  thoufand  foot, 
and  thirty.  two  thoufand  horfc  :  if  that 
may  be  called  an  army  which  is  made 
up  of  tradefmen  in  the  feveral  cities, 
and  farmers  in  the  country,  whole 
commanders  are  only  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  without  pay  or  reward.  They 
are,  indeed,  perfect  enough  in  their  ex- 
erciles,  and  under  very  good  difcipline, 
wherein  I  law  no  great  merit  j  for  how 
fliould  it  be  otherwife,  where  every  far- 
mer is  under  the  command  of  his  own 
landlord,  and  every  citizen  under  that 
qf  the  principal  men  in  his  own  city, 
cholen  after  the  manner  of  Venice,  by 


ve  often  feen  the  militia  of  Lor- 
brulgrud  drawn  out  to  exercife  in  a 
great  fieldnear  the  city,  of  twenty  miles 
iquare.  iThey  were,  in  all,  not  above 
twenty-five  tjioufand  foot  and  fix  thou- 


fand horfej  but  it  was  impofllble  for  me 
to  compute  their  number,  confidering 
the  fpace  of  ground  they  took  up.  A 
cavalier,  mounted  on  a  large  fteed, 
might  be  about  ninety  feet  high.  I  have 
feen  this  whole  body  of  horfe,  upon  a 
word  of  command,  draw  their  fwords 
at  once,  and  brandifh  them  in  the  air. 
Imagination  can  figure  nothing  fo 
grand,  fo  furprizing,  and  fo  aftonifiiing. 
It  looked  as  if  ten  thoufand  flames  of 
lightning  were  darting  at  the  fame  time 
from  every  quarter  of  the  iky. 

I  was  curious  to  know  how  this 
prince,  to  whofe  dominions  there  is  no 
accefs  from  any  other  country,  came  to 
think  of  armies,  or  to  teach  his  people 
the  practice  of  military  difcipline.  But 
I  was  foon  informed,  both  by  converfa- 
tion  and  reading  their  hiftories  :  for  in 
the  courfe  of  many  ages,  they  have  been 
troubled  with  the  fame  difeafe  to  which 
the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  fubject; 
the  nobility  often  contending  for  power, 
the  people  for  liberty,  and  the  king  for 
abfolute  dominion.  All  which,  how- 
ever,happily  tempered  by  the  laws  of ' hat 
kingdom,  have  been  fometimes  violated 
by  each  of  the  three  parties,  and  riave 
more  than  once,  occasioned  civil  wars, 
the  laft  whereof  was  happily  put  an  end 
to  by  this  prince's  grandfather  in  a  ge- 
neral compolition;  and  the  militia,  then 
fettled  with  common  confent,  hath  been 
ever  fmce  kept  in  the  ftricteil  duty. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

THE  KING  AND  COJEEN  MAKE  A  PRO- 
GRESS TO  THE  FRONTIERS — THE 
AUTHOR  ATTENDS  THEM — THE 
MANNER  IN  WHICH  HE  LEAVES 
THE  COUNTRY  VERY  PARTICU- 
LARLY RELATED — HE  RETURNS 
TO  ENGLAND. 

I  Had  always  a  ftrong  impulfe,  that  I 
fliould  fome  time  rec6ver  my  liber- 
ty, though  it  was  impoflible  to  conjec- 
ture by  what  means,  or  to  form  any 
project  with  the  leaft  hope  of  fucceeding. 
The  (hip  in  which  I  failed  was  the  firft 
ever  known  to  be  driven  within  fight 
of  that  coaft,  and  the  king  had  givea 
ftrict  orders.,  that  if  at  any  time  another 
appeared,  it  mould  be  taken  afhore, 
and,  with  ail  it's  crew  and  paffengers, 
brought  in  a  tumbril  to  Lorbrulgrud. 
He  was  ftrongly  bent  to  get  me  a  wo- 
I  man 
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man  of  my  own  fize,  by  whom  I  might 
propagate  the  breeed :   hut,   I   think,  I 
Jilt-vile!  rather  have  died,  than  undergone 
the  difgrace  of  leaving  a  pofterity  to  be 
kept  in  cages  like  tame  canary-birds, 
and  perhaps,   in   time,    fold  about  the 
kingdom  to  perfons  of  quality  for  cu- 
riofities.     I  was,  indeed,  treated  with 
much  kindnefs:  I  was  the  favourite  of 
a  great  king  and  queen,  and  the  delight 
of  the  whole  court  j    but  it  was  upon 
fuch  a  foot,  as  ill  became  the  dignity 
of  human  kind.     I  could  never  forget 
thofe  domeftic  pledges  I  had  left  behind 
me.     I  wanted    to   be    among  pecple 
with  whom  I  could  converfe  upon  even 
terms,  and  walk  about  the  Itreets  and 
fields,  without  being  afraid   of  being 
trod    to    death,  like  a  frog  or   young 
puppy.  But  my  deliverance  came  fooner 
than  I  expected,  and  in  a  manner  not 
very  common  :  the  whole  ftory  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  which  I  (hall  faithfully 
relate. 

I  had  now  been  two  years  in  this 
country;  and,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  third,  Glumdalclitch  and  i  attended 
the  king  and  queen  in  a  progiefs  to  the 
fouth  coaft  of  the  kingdom.  I  was 
carried,  as  ufua!,  in  my  travelling-box, 
which  as  I  have  already  defcribed,  was 
a  very  convenient  clofe*  cf  twelve  feet 
wide.  And  I  had  ordered  a  hammock 
to  be  fixed,  by  filken  ropes,  from  the 
four  corners  at  the  top,  to  break  the 
jolts,  when  a  fervant  carried  me  before 
him  cm  horfeback,  as  I  fometimes  defi- 
i -.-el,  and  would  often  fleep  in  my  ham- 
mock while  we  were  upon  the  road.  On 
the  roof  of  my  cloiet,  not  direclly  over 
the  middle  of  the  hammock,  I  ordered 
the  joiner  to  cut  out  a  hole  of  a  foot 
1'quare,  to  give  me  air  in  hot  weather, 
as  I  fiept;  which  hole  I  (hut  at  pleafure 
with  a  board  that  drew  backwards  and 
forwards  through  a  groove. 

When  we  came  to  our  journey's  end, 
the  king  thought  proper  to  pals  a  few 
days  ;>'.  a  palace  he  had  near  Flanflaf- 
nic,  a  city  within  eighteen  Englifh  miles 
of  the  fea-fide.  Glumdalclitch  and  I 
were  much  fatigued :  I  had  gotten  a 
imall  cold,  but  the  poor  girl  was  fo  ill, 
as  to  be  confined  to  her  chamber.  I 
longed  to  lee  the  ocean,  which  mult  be 
the  only  fcene  of  my  tfcape,  if  ever  it 
fhould  happen.  I  pretended  to  be  worfe 
than  I  really  was,  and  defired  leave  to 
take  the  frefli  air  of  the  lea,  with  a  page 
2  was  very  fond  of,  and  who  had  fume- 


times  been  trufted   with  me.      I  fliafl 
never   forget  with  what  unwillingnefs 
Glumdalclitch  confentcd,  nor  the  Ihift 
charge  (he  gave  the  page  to   be  careful 
of  me,  burtting  at  the  fame  time  into  a 
flood  cf  tears,  as  if  (he  had  fome  fore - 
biding  of  what  was  to  happen.     The 
boy  took  me  out  in  my  box  about  half 
an  hour's  walk  from  the  palace  towards 
the  rocks  on  the  lea-more.     I  ordered 
him  to  fet  me  down  5  and,  lifting  up  one 
of  my  (hfhes,  caft  many  a  wiftful  me- 
lancholy look  towards  the  fea.  I  found 
myfelf  not  very  well,  and  told  the  page 
that  I  had  a  mind  to  take  a  nap  in  my 
hammock,  which  I  hoped  would  do  me 
good.     I  got  in,  and  the  boy  (hut  the 
window   clofe  down  to  keep  out  the 
cold.     I  foon  fell  alleep,  and  a]l  I  can 
conjecture  is,   that,  while  I  ilept,  the 
page  thinking  no  danger  could  happen, 
went  among  the  rocks  to  look  for  birds 
eggs,  having  before  obferved  him  from 
my  window  fearchingabout, and  picking 
up  one  or  two  in  the  clefts.     Be  that  as 
it  will,  I  found  myfelf  fuddenly  awaked 
with  a  violent  pull  upon  the  ring  which 
was  fattened  at  the  top  of  my  box,  for 
the  converiiency  of  carriage.     I  felt  my 
box  raifed  very   high  in   the  air,  and 
then   borne  forward   with    prodigious 
fpeed.     The  firft  jolt  had  like  to  have 
(haken  me  out  of  my  hammock,  but  af- 
terwards the  motion  was  eafy  enough. 
I  called  out  fevtral  times,  as  loud  as  I 
could  raife  my  voice,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pofe.     I  looked  towards  my  windows, 
and  could  fee  nothing  but  the  clouds  and 
(ky.     I  heard  a  nolle  juft  over  my  head 
like  the  clapping  of  wings,   and  then 
began  to  perceive  the  woeful  condition  I 
was  in,  that  fome  eagle   had  got  the 
ring  of  my  box  in  his  beak,  with  an 
intent  to  let  it  fall  on  a  rock  like  a  tor- 
toife  in  a  (hell,  and  then  pick  out  my 
body  and  devour  it.     For  the  fagacity 
and  fmell  of  this  bird  enabled  him  to 
difcover  his  quarry  at  a  great  diftance, 
though  better  concealed  than  I  could 
be  within  a  two-inch  board. 

In  a  little  time  I  obferved  the  noife 
and  flutter  of  wings  to  increafe  very 
faft,  and  my  box  was  toffed  up  and 
down  like  a  fign  in  a  windy  day. 
heard  feveral  bangs  or  buffets,  as  I 
thought,  given  to  the  eagle,  (for  fuch  I 
am  certain  it  muft*have  been,  that  held 
the  ring  of  my  box  in  his  beak)  and 
then  all  on  a  fudden  felt  myfelf  falling 
perpendicularly  down  for  above  a  mi- 
nute, 
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nute,  but  with  fuch  incredible  fwiftnefs 
that  I  almoft  loft  my  breath.  My  fall 
was  flopped  by  a  terrible  fquafh,  that 
founded  louder  to  my  ears  than  the 
cataract  of  Niagara;  after  which  I  was 
quite  in  the  dark  for  another  minute, 
and  then  my  box  began  to  rife  fo  high 
that  I  could  fee  light  from  the  tops  of 
the  windows.  I  now  perceived  that  I 
was  fallen  into  the  lea.  My  box,  by 
the  weight  of  my  body,  the  goods  that 
were  in,  and  the  broad  plates  of  iron 
fixed  for  ftrength  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  top  and  bottom,  floated  about  five 
feet  deep  in  water.  I  did  then,  and  Ho 
now  iuppofe,  that  the  eagle  which  flew 
away  with  my  box,  was  purfued  by  two 
or  three  others,  and  forced  ro  let  me 
drop  while  He  was  defending  himfelf 
againrt  the  reft,  who  hoped  to  (hare  in 
the  prey.  The  plates  of  iron  f.-tftened 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box  (for  thole  were 
the  ftrongeft)  prelerved  the  balance 
while  it  fell,  and  hindered  it  from  being 
broken  on  the  fur  face  of  the  water, 
Every  joint  of  it  was  well  grooved  j  and 
the  door  did  not  move  en  hinges,  but 
up  and  down  like  a  faih,  which  kept 
my  clofet  fo  tight  that  very  little  water 
came  in.  I  got  with  much  difficulty 
out  of  my  hammock,  having  firft  ven- 
tured to  draw  back  the  flip-board  on 
the  roof  already  mentioned,  contrived 
on  purpofe  to  let  in  airj  for  want  of 
which  I  found  myfelf  almoft  ftifkd. 

How  often  did  I  then  wiih  myfelf 
with  my  dear  Glumdalclitch,  from 
whom  one  fingle  hour  had  fo  far  divided 
me!  And  I  may  fay,  with  truth,  that 
in  the  midft  of  my  own  misfortunes  I 
could  not  forbear  lamenting  my  poor 
nurfe,  the  grief  ihe  would  fuller  for  my 
loi's,  the  difpleafure  of  the  queen,  and 
the  rum  of  her  fortune.  Perhaps  many 
travellers  have  not  been  under  greater 
difficulties  and  diftreis  than  I  was  at 
this  juncture,  expecting  every  moment 
to  iee  my  box  dallied  in  pieces,  or  at 
Jeaftoverfet  by  the  firft  violent  blait,  or 
a  rifing  wave.  A  breach  in  one  fingle 
pane  of  glais  would  have  been  immedi- 
ate death  :  nor  could  any  thing  have 
preferved  the  windows  but  the  ttrong 
lattice-wires  placed  on  the  outiide  'a- 
gainft  accidents  in  travelling.  I  faw 
the  water  ooze  in  at  feveral  cranies,  al- 
though the  leaks  were  not  confiderabie, 
and  1  endeavoured  to  ftop  them  as  well 
as  I  could.  I  was  not  able  to  lift  up 
tfor  roof  of  my  clofet,  which  otherwile 


I  certainly  mould  have  done,  and  fat  on 
the  top  of  it,  where  I  might,  at  leaft, 
preferve  myfelf  fome  hours  longer  than 
by  being  (hut  up,  as  I  may  call  it,  in 
the  hold.  Or,  if  I  efcaped  thefe  dan- 
gers for  a  day  or  two,  what  could  I  ex- 
pe6t  but  a  miferable  death- of  cold  and 
hunger!  I  was  four  hours  under  thefe 
circu-iiitances,  expecting,  and  indeed 
wifhing,  every  moment  to  be  my  laft. 

1  have  already  told  the  reader,  that 
there  were  two  ftrong  ftaples  fixed  upon, 
that  fide  of  my  box  which  had  no  win- 
dow, and  into  which  the  fervant  who 
ufed  to  carry  me  on  horfeback  would 
put  a  leathern  belt,  and  buckle  it  about 
his  waift.  Being  in  this  difconfolate 
ftate,Iheard,  or  at  lead  thought  I  heard k 
fome  kind  of  grating  noife  on  that  fide 
of  my  box  where  the  ftaples  were  fixed, 
and  foon  after  I  began  to  fancy  that 
the  box  was  pulled  or  towed  along  in 
the  fea$  for  I  now  and  then  felt  a  fort 
of  tugging,  which  made  tile  waves  rife 
near  the  tops  of  my  windows,  leaving 
me  almoft  in  the  d:trk.  This  gave  me 
fome  faint  hopes  of  relief  j  although  1 
was  not  able  to  imagine  ho-.v  it  could  be 
brought  about.  I  ventured  to  uni'crew 
one  of  my  chairs,  which  were  always 
fatten*  d  to  the  fl:x>r;  and  having  made 
a  hard  ihift  to  fcrew  it  down  again  di- 
reclly  under  the  (lipping  board  that  I 
had  lately  opened,  I  mounted  on  the 
chair,  and  putting  my  month  as  near 
as  I  could  to  the  hole,  I  called  for  help 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  in  all  the  lan- 
guages I  underftood,  I  then  fattened 
my  handkerchief  to  a  ftick  I  ufually 
carried,  and  thruiting  it  up  the  holt?, 
waved  it  ieveral  times  in  the  air,  that, 
if  any  boat  or  fhip  were  near,  the  fea- 
mcn  might  conjecture  fome  unhappy 
mortal  to  be  (hut  up  in  the  box.. 

I  found  no  effect  from  all  I  could  dq, 
but  plainly  perceived  my  clofet  to  b« 
moved  along;  and  in  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  or  bet-ter,  that  fide  of  the  box 
where  the  ftaples  were,  and  had  no 
window,  itruck  againft  fomething  that 
was  hard.  I  apprehended  it  to  be  a 
rock,  and  found  myfelf  tofled  more 
than  ever.  I  plainly  heard  a  noife  upon 
the  cover  of  my  clpf'et,  like  that  of  a 
cable,  and  the  grating  of  it  as  it  pafled 
through  the  ring.  I  then  found  mylelt' 
hoifted  up  by  degrees,  at  lead  three 
feet  higher  than  I  was  before  :  where- 
upon I  ?gain  thruft  up  my  ftick  and 
handkerchief,  calling  for  help  till  I  was 
1  z  almcft 
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aimed  hoarfe.  In  return  to  which,  I 
heard  a  great  fho at  repeated  three  times, 
giving  me  fuch  tranfports  of  joy,  as  are 
not  to  be  conceived  but  by  thofe  who 
ft  th-  n.  I  now  heard  a  trampling 
over  my  head,  and  ibmebody  calling 
through  the  hole,  with  a  loud  voice  in 
the  Engliih  tongue,  •  If  there  be  any 
*  body  below,  let  them  fpeak.'  I  an- 
f  vred  I  was  an  Engliftvman,  drawn 
by  ill  fortune  into  the  greateft  calamity 
that  ever  any  creature  underwent,  and 
begged,  by  all  that  was  moving,  to  be 
delivered  out  of  the  dungeon  I  was  in. 
The  voice  replied,  I  was  fafe,  for  my 
box  was  fattened  to  their  mip;  and  the 
'carpenter mould  immediately  come  and 
faw  a  hole  in  the  cover  large  enough 
to  pull  me  out.  I  anlwered,  that  was 
needlefs,  and  would  take  up  too  much 
time,  for  there  was  no  more  to  be  done, 
but  let  one  of  the  crew  put  his  finger 
into  the  ring,  and  take  the  box  out  of 
the  fea  into  the  fhip,  and  fo  into  the 
captain's  cabbin.  Some  of  them,  upon 
hearing  me  talk  fo  wildly,  thought  I 
\vasmad,  others  laughed;  for,  indeed, 
it  never  came  into  my  head,  that  I  was 
now  got  among  people  of  my  own  fta- 
ture  and  ftrength.  The  carpenter 
came,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Jawed  a 
pafTage  about  four  feet  fquare,  then  let 
down  a  fmall  ladder,  upon  which  I 
mounted,  and  from  thence  was  taken 
into  the  fliip  in  a  very  weak  condition. 
The  failors  were  all  in  amazement, 
and  alked  me  a  thoufand  queftions, 
which  I  had  no  inclination  to  anfwer. 
I  was  equally  confounded  at  the  fight 
of  fo  many  pigmies,  for  fuch  I  took 
them  to  be,  after  having  ib  long  ac- 
cuftomed  mine  eyes  to  the  monftrous 
objecls  I  had  left.  But  the  captain, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilcocks,  an  honeft  wor- 
thy Shropshire  man,  obferving  I  was 
ready  to  faint,  took  me  into  his  cabbin, 
gave  me  a  cordial  to  comfort  me,  and 
made  me  turn  in  upon  his  own  bed, 
advifing  me  to  take  a  liltl«  reft,  of 
which  I  had  great  need.  Before  I  went 
to  fleep,  I  gave  him  to  underftand  that  I 
had  fome  valuable  furniture  in  my  box, 
too  good  to  be  loft  j  a  fine  hammock, 
an  handfome  fitld-bed,  two  chairs,  a 
table,  and  a  cabinet.  That  my  clofet 
was  hung  on  all  fides,  or  rather  quilt- 
ed, with  filk  and  cotton:  that,  if  he 
would  let  one  of  the  crew  bring  my 
clofet  into  his  cabbin,  I  would  open  it 
there  before  him,  and  (hew  him  my 
goods.  The  captain,  hearing  me  utter 


thefe  abfurdities,  concluded  I  was  rav- 
ing :  however,  (I  fuppofe,  to  pacify  me) 
he  promifed  to  give  order,  as  I  defired  j 
and,  going  upon  deck,  fent  tome  of 
his  men  down  into  my  clofet,  from 
whence  (AS  I  afterwards  fe'.nd)  they 
drew  up  all  my  goods,  and  iitipped  off 
the  quilting  5  but  the  chairs,  cabinet, 
•and  bedftead,  being  fcrewed  to  the  floor, 
were  much  damaged  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  feamen,  who  tore  them  up  by 
force.  Then  they  knocked  off  fome 
of  the  boards  for  the  ufe  of  the  fliip, 
and  when  they  had  got  all  they  had  a 
mind  for,  let  the  hulk  drop  into  the 
lea;  which,  by  reafonof  many  breaches 
made  in  the  bottom  and  fides,  funk  to 
rights.  And,  indeed,  I  was  glad  not 
to  have  been  a  fpeclitor  of  the  havock 
they  made  ;  becaufe  I  am  confident  it 
would  have  fenfibly  touched  me,  by 
bringing  former  paiftges  into  my  mind, 
which  I  had  rather  forget. 

I  flept  fome  hours,  but  perpetually 
difturbed  with  dreams  of  the  place  I  had 
left,  and  the  dangers  I  had  elcaped. 
However,  upon  waking,  I  found  iny- 
felf  mu  ch  recovered .  It  was  no w  about 
eight  o'clock  at  night;  and  the  captain 
ordered  fupper  immediately,  thinking  I 
had  already  failed  too  long.  He  tn- 
tertained  me  with  great  kindnefs,  ob- 
ferving  me  not  to  look  wildly  or  talk 
inconfiftently  ;  and  when  we  were  left 
alone,  defired  I  would  give  him  a  re- 
lation of  my  travels,  and  by  what  ac- 
cident I  came  to  be  fet  adrift  in  that 
monftrous  wooden  cheft.  He  faid,  that 
about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  as  he 
was  looking  through  his  glafs,  hefpied 
it  at  a  diftance,  and  thought  it  was  a 
fail,  which  he  had  a  mind  to  make, 
being  not  much  out  of  his  courfe,  in 
hopes  of  buying  fome  bifcuit,  his  own 
beginning  to  fall  fhort.  Thatupon  com- 
ing nearer,  and  finding  his  error,  he 
fent  out  his  long-boat  to  diicover  what 
I  was  ;  that  his  men  came  back  in  a 
fright,  fwearing  they  hadfeen  a  fwim- 
ming  houle.  That  he  laughed  at  their 
folly,  and  went  himfelf  in  the  boat, 
ordering  his  men  to  take  a  ftrong  cable- 
along  with  them.  That  the  weather 
being  calm,  he  rowed  lound  me  feveral 
times,  obferved  my  windows,  and  the 
wire-lattices  that  defended  them.  That 
he  difcovered  two  ftaples  upon  one  fide, 
which  was  all  of  boards,  without  any 
paffage  for  light.  He  then  commanded 
his  men  to  rpw  up  to  that  fide,  and 
fattening  a  cable  to  «ne  of  the  ila- 
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pies,  ordered  them  to  tow  my  cheft,  (as 
they  called  it)  towards  the  fhip.  When 
it  was  there,  he  gave  directions  to  fai- 
ten  another  cable  to  the  ring  fixed  in 
the  cover,  and  to  raife  up  my  cheft  with 
pullies,  which  all  the  failors  were  not 
able  to  do  above  two  or  three  feet.  He 
laid,  they  law  my  (tick  and  handker- 
chief thruft  out  of  the  hole,  and  con- 
cluded that  fome  unhappy  man  muft  be 
ihut  up  in  the  cavity.  I  afked  whe- 
ther he  or  his  crew  had  feen  any  prodi- 
gious bird  in  the  air  about  the  time  he 
firft  difcovered  me?  To  which  he  an- 
fwered,  that,  difcourfmg  this  matter 
with  the  failors  while  I  was  afleep,  one 
of  them  faid,  he  had  obferved  three 
eagles  flying  towards  the  north,  but  re- 
marked nothing  of  their  being  larger 
than  the  ufual  fize,  which  I  fuppol'e  muft 
be  imputed  to  the  great  height  they 
were  at  5  and  he  could  not  guefs  the 
reafon  of  my  queftion.  J  then  afked 
the  captain,  how  far  he  reckoned  we 
might  be  from  land  ?  He  laid,  by  the 
belt  computation  he  could  make,  we 
were  at  leaft  a  hundred  leagues.  I  af- 
fured  him,  that  he  muft  be  miftaken  by 
almoft  half,  for  I  had  not  left  the  coun- 
try from  whence  I  came  above  two  hours 
before  I  dropped  into  the  fea.  Where- 
upon, he  began  again  to  think  that  my 
brain  was  difturbed,  of  which  he  gave 
me  a  hint,  and  advifed  me  to  go  to 
bed  in  a  cabbin  he  had  provided.  I 
allured  him  I  was  well  refreflied  with 
his  good  entertainment  and  company, 
and  as  much  in  my  fenfes  as  ever  I  was 
in  rny  life.  He  then  grew  ferious,  and 
denied  to  afk  me  freely  whether  I  were 
not  troubled  in  mind  by  the  confciouf- 
jaefs  of  fome  enormous  crime,  for  which 
I  was  punifhed  at  the  command  of  fome 
prince,  by  expofing  me  in  that  cheft, 
as  great  criminals,  in  other  countries, 
have  been  forced  to  fea  in  a  leaky  vef- 
fel  without  provifions :  for  although 
he  fhould  be  lorry  to  have  taken  fo  ill  a 
man  into  his  fhip,  yet  he  would  engage 
his  word  to  fet  me  fafe  afhore  in  the 
firft  port  where  we  arrived.  He  added, 
that  his  fufpicions  were  much  increafed, 
by  fome  very  ablurd  fpeeches,  I  had  de- 
livered at  firft  to  the  failors,  and  after- 
wards to  himfelf,  in  relation  to  myclo- 
fet  or  cheft,  as  well  as  by  my  odd  looks 
and  behaviour  while  I  was  at  fupper. 

I  begged  his  patience  to  hear  me  tell 
myftory;  which  I  faithfully  did,  from 
the  lait  time  I  left  England,  to  the  mo- 


ment he  firft  difcovered  me.  And  as 
truth  always  forceth  it's  way  into  ra- 
tional minds,  fo  this  honeft  worthy 
gentleman,  who  had  fome  tincture  of 
learning,  and  very  good  fenfe,  was  im- 
mediately convinced  of  my  candour 
and  veracity.  But,  farther  to  confirm 
all  I  had  faid,  I  entreated  him  to  give 
order  that  my  cabinet  fhould  be  brought, 
of  which  I  had  the  key  in  my  pocket, 
(for  he  had  already  informed  me  how 
the  feamen  difpofed  of  my  clofet.)  I 
opened  it  in  his  own  prefence,  and 
fhewed  him  the  fmall  collection  of  rari- 
ties I  made  in  the  country  from  whence 
I  had  been  fo  itrangely  delivered.  There 
was  the  comb  I  had  contrived  out  o£ 
the  ftumps  of  the  king's  beard,  and 
another  of  the  fame  materials,  but  fix- 
ed into  a  paring  of  her  majefty's thumb- 
nail, which  ferved  for  the  back.  There 
was  a  collection  of  needles  and  pins 
from  a  foot  to  half  a  yard  long}  tour 
wafp-ftings,  like  joiners  tacks  5  fome 
combings  of  the  queen's  hair;  a  gold 
ring  which  one  day  (he  made  me  a  pre- 
fent  of  in  a  moft  obliging  manner,  tak* 
ing  it  from  her  little  finger,  and  throw- 
ing it  over  my  head  like  a  collar.  I 
defired  the  captain  would  pleafe  to  ac-» 
cept  this  ring  in  return  of  his  civilities; 
which  he  ablblutely  refufed.  I  fhewed 
him  a  corn  that  I  had  cut  off  with  my 
own  hand,  from  a  maid  of  honour's 
toe  j  it  was  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
Kentifh  pippin,  and  grown  fo  hard 
that  when  I  returned  to  England,  I  got 
it  hollowed  into  a  cup,  and  fet  in  iilver. 
Laftly,  I  defired  him  to  fee  the  breeches 
I  had  then  on,  which  were  made  of  a 
moufe's  fkin. 

I  could  force  nothing  on  him  but  a. 
footman's  tooth,  which  I  obferved  him 
to  examine  with  great  curiofity,  and 
found  he  had  a  fancy  for  it.  He  re- 
ceived it  with  abundance  of  thanks, 
more  than  fuch  a  trifle  could  delerve. 
It  was  drawn  by  an  unfkilful  furgeon, 
ina  miftakefrom  one  of  QlumdalclitcrTs 
men,  who  was  afflicted  with  the  tooth- 
ache, but  it  was  as  found  as  any  in  his 
head.  I  got  it  cleaned,  and  put  it  into 
my  cabinet.  It  was  about  a  foot  long, 
and  four  inches  in  diameter. 

The  captain  was  very  well  fatisfied 
with  this  plain  relation  I  had  gi^ven  him, 
and  faid,  he  hoped  when  we  returned 
to  England,  I  would  oblige  the  world, 
by  putting  it  in  the  paper  and  making  it 
publick.  My  anfwer  was,  that  I  thought 
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we  were  already  over- flocked  with 
books  of  travels :  that  nothing  could 
now  pafs  which  was  not  extraordinary; 
wherein  I  doubted  fome  authors  lefs 
confulted  truth  than  their  own  vanity, 
or  intereft,  or  the  diverfion  of  ignorant 
readers.  That  my  ftory  could  contain 
Httle  befides  common  events,  without 
thole  ornamental  descriptions  of  flrange 
plants,  trees,  birds,  and  other  animals; 
or  of  the  barbarous  cuftoms  and  ido- 
latry of  favage  people,  with  which  moft 
writers  abound.  However,  I  thanked 
him  for  his  good  opinion,  and  promif- 
ed  to  take  the  matter  into  my  thoughts. 
He  faid,  he  wondered  at  one  thing 
very  much,  which  was,  to  hear  me 
ipeak  fo  loud,  afking  me  whether  the 
king  or  queen  of  that  country  were 
thick  of  hearing.  I  told  him,  it  was 
•what  I  had  been  ufed  to  for  above  two 
years  paft;  and  that  I  admired  as  rnuch 
at  the  voices  of  him  and  his  men,  who 
feemed  to  me  only  to  whifper,  and  yet 
I  could  hear  them  well  enough.  I$ut 
•when  I  fpoke  in  that  country,  it  was 
like  a  man  talking  in  the  ftreet  to  ano- 
ther lookingout  from  the  top  of  a'fteeple, 
unlefs  when  I  was  placed  on  a  table,  cr 
held  in  any  perfon's  hand.  I  told  him, 
I  had  likewife  obferved  another  thing, 
that  when  I  firft  got  into  the  fhip,  and 
the  failors  flood  all  about  me,  I  thought 
they  were  the  moft  little  contemptible 
creatures  I  had  ever  beheld.  For,  in- 
deed, while  I  was  in  that  prince's  coun- 
try I  could  never  endure  to  look  in  a 
glafs  after  mine  eyes  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fuch  prodigious  objects, 
becaufe  the  comparifon  §ave  me  ib  def- 
picable  a  conceit  of  mylelf.  The  cap- 
tain faid,  that  while  we  were  at  (up- 
per, he  obfei  ved  me  to  look  at  every 
thing  with  a  fort  of  wonder,  arid  that 
I  often  feemed  hardly  able  to  contain 
my  laughter,  which  he  knew  not  wei) 
how  to  take,  but  imputed  it  to  foir.e 
iliforder  in  my  brain.  I  anfwtred,  it 
was  very  true,;  and  I  wondered  how  I 
could  forbear,  when  I  law  hisdifhesof 
the  fize  of  a  filver  three-pence,  a  leg 
of  pork  hardly  a  mouthful,  a  cup  not 
fo  big  as  a  nut-mell ;  and  fo  I  went  on, 
defcnbing  the  red  of  his  houIhold-ftufF 
and  provifions,  after  the  fame  manner. 
For  although  the  queen  had  ordered  a 
little  equipage  of  all  things  neceiTary  for 
me  while  1  was  in  her  lei  vice,  yet  my 
ideas  were  wholly  taken  up  with  what  I 
faw  on  every  fide  of  me,  and  I  winked 


at  my  own  littlenefs,  as peopledoat  their 
own  faults.  The  captain  underftood 
my  raillery  very  well,  and  merrily  re- 
plied with  the  oldEnglifh  proverb,  that 
he  doubted  mine  eyes  were  bigger  thaa 
my  belly,  for  he  did  not  oblerve  my 
ftomach  fo  good,  although  I  had  faded 
all  day;  and,  continuing  in  his  mirth, 
protefled  he  would  have  gladly  given  an 
hundred  pounds  to  have  leen  my  clofet 
in  the  eagle's  bill,  and  afterwards  in  it's 
fall  from  fo  great  a  height  into  the  fea  j 
which  would  certainly  have  been  a  moft 
aftoniihing  object,  worthy  to  have  the 
defcription  of  it  tranlmitted  to  future 
ages  :  and  the  comparifon  of  Phaeton 
was  fo  obvious,  that  he  could  not  for- 
bear applying  it,  although  I  did  not 
much  admire  the  conceit. 

The  captain  having  been  at  Tonquin, 
was,  in  his  return  to  England,  diivtn 
north-eaftward,  to  the  latitude  of  44. 
degrees,  and  of  longitude  143.  But 
meeting  a  trade-wind  two  days  after  I 
came  on  board  him,  we  failed  fouthward 
a  long  time,  and  coaflingNew  Holland, 
kept  our  coafl  weft -fouth- weft,  and 
then  fouth^-fouth-weft,  till  we  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Houe.  Our  voyage 
was  very  profperous,  but  I  (hall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  a  journal  of  it. 
The  captain  called  in  at  one  or  two 
ports,  and  fent  in  his  long-boat  for 
provifions  and  freih  watert  but  [  never 
went  out  of  the  fhip  till  we  came  into 
the  Downs,  which  was  on  the  third  day 
of  June  1706,  about  nine  months  af- 
ter my  efcape.  I  offered  to  leave  my 
goods  in  fecurity  for  payment  of  my 
freight;  but  the  captain  protcfted  he 
would  not  receive  one  farthing.  We 
took  a  kind  leave  of  each  other,  and  ( 
made  him  promift!  he  would  come  to 
lee  me  at  Rednff.  I  hired  a  hoife  and 
guide  for  five  millings,  which  I  bor- 
rowed of  the  captain. 

As  I  was  on  the  road,  obfcrving  the 
littlenefs  of  the  houf'es,  the  trees,  the 
cattle  and  the  people,  I  began  to  think 
mylelf  in  Lilliput.  I  was  afraid  of 
trampling  on  every  traveller  I  met,  and 
often  called  aloud  to  have  them  ftand 
out  of  the  way,  fo  that  I  had  like  to 
have  gotten  one  or  two  broken  heads 
for  my  impertinence. 

When  I  came  to  my  own  houfe,  for 
which  I  was  forced  to  enquire,  one  of 
the  fervants  opening  the  door,  I  bent 
down  to  go  in  (like  a  goofe  under  agate) 
for  fear  of  Unking  my  head.  My 

wife 
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wife  ran  out  to  embrace  mej  but  I 
ftooped  lower  than  her  knees,  thinking 
flie  could  otherwife  never  be  able  to 
reach  my  mouth.  My  daughter  kneel- 
ed to  aflc  my  blefiing;  but  I  could  not 
fee  her  till  (he  arofe,  having  been  fb 
long  ufed  to  ftand  with  my  head  and 
eyes  ereft,  to  above  fixty  feet;  and 
then  I  went  to  take  her  up  with  one 
hand  by  the  waift.  I  looked  down  up- 
on the  fervants,  and  one  or  two  friends 
who  were  in  the  houfe,  as  if  they  had 
been  pigmies,  and  I  a  giant.  I  told 
my  wife  (he  had  been  too  thrifty,  for  I 
found  (he  had  ftarved  herfelf  and  her 
daughter  to  nothing.  In  (hort,  I  be- 


haved myfelf  fo  unaccountably,  tha 
they  were  all  of  the  captain's  opinion 
when  he  firft  faw  me,  and  concluded 
I  had  loft  my  wits.  This  I  mention  as 
an  inftance  of  the  great  power  of  habit 
and  prejudice. 

In  a  little  time,  I  and  my  family  and 
friends  came  to  a  right  underftanding: 
but  my  wife  protefted  I  (hould  never  go 
to  fea  any  more  j  although  my  evil  def- 
tiny  fo  ordered,  that  (he  had  not  power 
to  hinder  me,  as  the  reader  may  know 
hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  I  here 
conclude  the  fecond  part  of  my  unfor- 
tunate voyages. 


END   OF    THE   FLB.5T   VOLUME. 
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A  VOYAGE  TO  LAPUTA,  BAINIBARBT,  LUGGNAGGJ 

GLUBBDUEDRIB,    AND    JAPAN. 


CHAP.    I. 

THE   AUTHOR    SETS      OUT    6ft     HIS 

THIRD  VOYAGE — IS  TAKEN  BY 
PYRATES  —  THE  MALICE  OF  A 
DUTCHMAN  —  HIS  ARRIVAL  AT 
AN  ISLAND — HE  IS  RECEIVED  IN- 
TO LAPUTA. 
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not  been  at  home 
above  ten  days,  when 
Captain  William  Ro- 
bertfon,  a  Cornifh  man, 
commander  of  the  Hope- 
well,  a  ftout  fhip  of  three 
hundred  tons,  came  to  my  houfe.  I 
had  formerly  been  furgeon  of  another 
fhip  where  he  was  mafter,  and  a  fourth 
part  owner,  in  a  voyage  to  the  Levant : 
he  had  always  treated  me  more  like  a 
brother  than  an  inferior  officer,  and 
hearing  of  my  arrival,  made  me  a  vifit, 
as  I  apprehended  only  out  of  friendfhip, 
for  nothing  paffed  more  than  what  is 
ufual  after  long  abfences.  But  repeat- 
ing his  vifits  often;  expreflinghis  joy  to 
find  me  in  good  health;  afking  whether 
I  were  now  fettled  for  life;  adding,  that 
he  intended  a  voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
in  two  months:  at  laft,  he  plainly  in- 
vited me,  though  with  fome  apologies, 
to  be  furgeon  of  the  fhip  j  that  I  mould 
have  another  furgeon  under  me  befides 
our  two  mates  j  that  my  falary  mould  be 
double  to  the  ufual  pay  ;  and  that,  hav- 
ing experienced  my  knowledge  in  fea 
affairs  to  be  at  leaft  equal  to  his,  he 
would  enter  into  any  engagement  to 


follow  my  advice,  as  much  as  if  I  had 
mared  in  the  command. 

He  faidfo  many  other  obliging  things, 
and  I  knew  him  to  be  fo  honeft  a  man, 
that  I  could  not  rejeft  his  propofal  j  the 
thirft  I  had  of  feeing  the  world,  not- 
withftanding  my  paft  misfortunes,  con- 
tinuing as  violent  as  ever.  The  only 
difficulty  that  remained,  was  to  per- 
fuademy  wife;  whofe  confent,  however, 
I  at  laft  obtained,  by  the  profpecl:  of  ad- 
vantage me  propofed  to  her  children. 

We  fet  out  the  5th  day  of  Auguft, 
1706,  and  ai rived  at  Fort  St.  George 
the  ilth  of  April  1707.  We  flayed 
there  three  weeks  to  refrefh  our  crew, 
many  of  whom  were  fick.  From 
thence  we  went  to  Tonquin,  where  the 
captain  refolved  to  continue  fome  time, 
becaufe  many  of  the  goods  he  intended 
to  buy  were  not  ready,  nor  could-  he 
expect  to  be  difpatched  in  feveral 
months.  Therefore,  in  hopes  to  de- 
fray fome  of  the  charges  he  muft  be  at, 
he  bought  a  floop,  loaded  with  feveral 
forts  of  goods,  wherewith  the  Ton- 
quinefe  ufually  trade  to  the  neighbour- 
ing iflands  j  and  putting  fourteen  men 
on  board,  whereof  three  were  of  the 
country,  he  appointed  me  mafter  of  the 
floop,  and  gave  me  power  to  traffick 
for  two  months,  while  he  tranfacted 
his  affairs  at  Tonquin. 

We  had  not  failed  above  three  days, 
when  a  great  ftorm  arifing,  we  were 
driven  five  days  to  the  north-north- 
eaft,  and  then  totheeaftj  after  which 
we  had  fair  weather,  but  ftill  with  a 
K  pretty 
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pretty  ftrong  gale  from  the  weft.  Up- 
on the  tenth  day  we  were  dialed  by 
two  pirates,  who  foon  overtook  us ;  for 
my  (loop  was  fo  deep  loaden,  that  (he 
failed  very  flow,  neither  were  we  in  a 
condition  to  defend  ourielves. 

We  were  boarded  about  the  fame 
time  by  both  the  pirates,  who  entered 
furioufly  at  the  head  of  their  men,  but 
finding  us  all  proftrate  upon  our  faces, 
(for  fo  I  gave  order)  they  pinioned  us 
with  ftrong  ropes,  and  fetting  a  guard 
upon  us,  went  to  fearch  the  Hoop. 

I  obferved  among  them  a  Dutchman, 
who  feemed  to  be  of  fome  authority, 
though  he  was  not  commander  of  either 
fliip.  He  knew  us  by  our  countenances 
to  be  Englilhmen,  and  jabbering  to  us 
in  his  own  language,  fwore  we  Ihould 
be  tied  back  to  back,  and  thrown  into 
the  fea.  I  fpoke  Dutch  tolerably  well ; 
I  told  him  who  we  were,  and  begged 
him  in  confideration  of  our  being  Chrif- 
tians  and  Proteftants,  of  neighbouring 
countries,  in  ft  rift  alliance,  that  he 
would  move  the  captains  to  take  fome 
pity  on  us.  This  inflamed  his  ragej 
he  repeated  his  threatenings,  and  turn- 
ing to  his  companions,  fpoke  with  great 
vehemence,  in  the  Japanefe  language, 
as  I  fuppofe,  often  ufmg  the  word 
ChrUlianos. 

The  largeft  of  thefe  two  pirate  fliips, 
was  commanded  by  a  Japanefe  captain, 
who  fpoke  a  little  Dutch,  but  very  im- 
perfectly. He  came  up  to  me,  and  af- 
ter feveral  queftions,  which  I  anfwered 
in  great  humility,  he  faid  we  mould 
not  die.  I  made  the  captain  a  very  low 
bow  j  and  then  turning  to  the  Dutch- 
man, faid,  I  was  lorry  to  find  more 
mercy  in  a  Heathen  than  in  a.  brother 
Chriftian.  But  I  had  foon  reafon  to  re- 
pent thofe  foolifli  words,  for  that  ma- 
licious reprobate,  having  often  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  peiiuade  both  the 
captains  that  I  might  be  thrown  into 
the  lea,  (which  they  would  not  yield  to 
after  thepromife  made  me  that  I  fliould 
not  die)  however  prevailed  fo  far  as  to 
have  a  punifhmeiic  inflicted  on  me, 
worfe,  in  all  human  appearance  than 
tlcath  itfelf.  My  men  were  fent  by  an 
equal  divifion  into  both  the  pirate  mips, 
and  my  (loop  new  manned.  As  to  my- 
I'tif,  it  was  determined  that  I  fhould 
be  fct  adrift  in  a  fmall  canoe,  with  pad- 
dles and  a  fail,  and  four  days  provi- 
fions. which  laft  the  Japanele  captain 
was  fo  klifd  to  double  out  of  his  own 
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ftores,  and  would  permit  no  man  to 
fearch  me.  I  got  down  into  the  canoe, 
while  the  Dutchman  ftanding  upon  the 
deck  loaded  me  with  all  the  curies  and 
injurious  terms  his  language  could  af- 
ford. 

About  an  hour  before  we  faw  the 
pirates,  I  had  taken  an  obfervation, 
and  found  we  were  in  the  latitude  of 
46  north,  and  of  longitude  183.  When  I 
was  at  fome  diftance  from  the  pirates, 
I  difcovered  by  my  pocket-glafs  feveral 
i Hands  to  the  fouth-eaft.  I  fet  up  my 
fail,  the  wind  being  fair,  with  a  defign 
to  reach  the  neareft  of  thofe  iflands, 
which  I  made  a  Ihift  to  do  in  about  three 
hours.  It  was  all  rocky;  however,  I 
got  many  birds  eggs,  and  ftriking  fire, 
I  kindled  fome  heath  and  dry  fea-weeti, 
by  which  I  roafted  my  eggs.  I  eat  no 
other  fupper,  being  refolved  to  fpare  my 
provifions  as  much  as  I  could.  I  paff- 
ed  the  night  under  the  (belter  of  a  rock, 
ftrovving  fome  heath  under  me,  and  flept 
pretty  well. 

The  next  day  I  failed  to  another 
ifland,  and  thence  to  a  third  or  fourth, 
fometimes  ufing  my  fail,  and  fome- 
times  my  paddles.  But,  not  to  trouble 
the  reader  with  a  particular  account  of 
my  diftrefles,  let  it  fuffice,  that  on  the 
fifth  day  I  arrived  at  the  laft  ifland  in 
my  fight,  which  lay  fouth-fouth-eaft  to 
the  former. 

This  ifland  was  at  a  greater  diftance 
than  I  expected,  and  I  did  not  reach  it 
in  lefs  than  five  hours.  I  encompafled 
it  almoft  round  before  I  could  find  a 
convenient  place  to  land  in,  which  was 
a  fmall  creek,  about  three  times  the 
widenefs  of  my  canoe.  I  found  the 
ifland  to  be  all  rocky,  only  a  little  in- 
termingled with  tufts  of  grafs,  and 
fweet-fmelling  herbs.  I  took  out  my 
fmall  provifions,  and  after  having  re* 
frefhed  myfelf,  I  fecured  the  remainder 
in  a  cave,  whereof  there  were  great 
numbers.  I  gathered  plenty  of  eggs 
upon  the  rocks,  and  got  a  quantity  of 
dry  lea-weed  and  parched  grafs,  which 
I  deligned  to  kindle  the  next  day,  and 
roaft  my  eggs  as  well  as  I  could  (for  I 
had  about  me  my  flint,  fteel,  match, 
and  burning-glafs.)  I  lay  all  night  in 
the  cave  where  I  had  lodged  my  provi- 
fions. My  bed  was  the  fame  dry  grafs 
and  fea-weed  which  I  intended  for  few- 
el.  I  flept  very  little,  for  the  difquiets 
of  my  mind  prevailed  over  my  wcari- 
nefs,  and  kept  me  awake.  I  confi- 

dered 
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tiered  how  impofllble  it  was  to  preferve 
my  life  in  fodefolate  a  place,  and  how 
miferablemy  end  muft  be;  yet  found 
myfelf  fo  liftlefs  and  defponding,  that 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  rife;  and  before 
I  could  get  fpirits  enough  to  creep  out 
of  my  cave,  the  day  was  far  advanced. 
I  walked  a  while  among  the  rocks  ;  the 
iky  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  fun  (b 
hot,  that  I  was  forced  to  turn  my  face 
from  it:  when  all  on  a  Hidden  it  be- 
came obfcure,  a«  I  thought  in  a  man- 
ner very  different  from  what  happens 
by  the  interpofition  of  a  cloud.  I 
turned  back,  and  perceived  a  vaft  opake 
body  between  me  and  the  fun,  moving 
forwards  towards  the  ifland:  it  feemed 
to  be  about  two  miles  high,  and  hid 
the  fun  fix  or  feven  minutes;  but  I  did 
notobfervetheair  to  be  much  colder,  or 
the  fky  more  darkened,  than  if  I  had 
flood  under  the  ihade  of  a  mountain. 
As  it  approached  nearer  over  the  place 
where  I  was,  it  appeared  to  be  a  firm 
fubftance,  the  bottom  flat,  fmooth,  and 
mining  very  bright  from  the  reflexion 
of  the  fea  below.  I  ftood  upon  a 
height  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  more,  and  faw  this  vaft  body  de- 
fcending  almoft  to  a  parallel  with  me, 
at  lefs  than  an  Englifh  mile  diftance. 
I  took  out  my  pocket- perfpeftive,  and 
could  plainly  diicover  numbers  of  peo- 
ple moving  up  and  down  the  fides  of  it, 
which  appeared  to  be  doping;  but  what 
thofe  people  were  doing,  I  was  not  able 
to  diftinguifh. 

„  The  natural  love  of  life  gave  me  fome 
inward  motions  of  joy,  and  I  was  ready 
to  entertain  a  hope,  that  this  adventure 
might  fome  way  or  other  help  to  deliver 
me  from  the  defolate  place  and  condi- 
tion I  was  in.  But  at  the  fame  time 
the  reader  can  hardly  conceive  my  afto- 
nifhment,  to  behold  an  ifland  in  the  air 
inhabited  by  men,  who  were  able  (as  it 
fliould  feem)  to  raife,  or  fink,  or  put  it 
into  a  progreflive  motion,  as  they  plea- 
fed,.  But  not  being  at  that  time  in  a 
diipofition  to  philofophife  upon  this 
phenomenon,  I  rather  chofe  to  obferve 
what  courfe  the  ifland  would  take,  be- 
caufe  it  feemed  for  a  while  to  ftand 
ftill.  Yet  foon  after  it  advanced  nearer, 
and  I  could  fee  the  fides  of  it  encom- 
pafled  with  feveral  gradations  of  gal- 
leries and  ftairs,  at  certain  intervals,  to 
delcend  from  one  to  the  other.  In  the 
lowett  gallery  I  beheld  fome  people 
fifhing  with  long  angling-rods,  and 


others  looking  on.  I  waved  my  cap 
(for  my  hat  was  long  fmce  worn  out) 
and  my  handkerchief  towards  the  ifland; 
and,  upon  it's  nearer  approach,  I  called 
and  fliouted  with  the  utmoft  ftrength 
of  my  voice:  and  then  looking  circum- 
fpe&ly,  I  beheld  a  crowd  gathered  to 
that  fide  which  was  moll  in  my  view. 
I  found,  by  their  pointing  towards  me, 
and  to  each  other,  that  they  plainly  dif- 
covered  me,  although  they  made  no  re- 
turn to  my  fliouting.  But  I  could  fee 
four  or  five  men  running  in  great  hafte 
up  the  ftairs  to  the  top  of  the  ifland, 
who  then  difappeared.  I  happened 
rightly  to  conjecture,  that  thele  were 
fent  for  orders  to  fome  perfon  in  autho- 
rity upon  this  occafion. 

The  number  of  people  increafed,  and 
in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  the  ifland  was 
moved  and  raifed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  loweft  gallery  appeared  in  a 
parallel  of  lefs  than  an  hundred  yards 
diftance  from  the  height  where  I  ftood. 
I  then  put  myfelf  into  the  moft  fuppii- 
cating  poftures,  and  fpoke  in  the  hum- 
bled accent,  but  received  no  anfwer. 
Thofe  who  ftood  neareft  over-againft 
me,  feemed  to  be  perfons  of  diftinclion, 
as  I  fuppofed  by  their  habit.  They 
conferred  earneftly  with  each  other, 
looking  often  upon  me.  At  length  one 
of  them  calkd  out  in  a  clear,  polite, 
fmooth  dialecl,  not  unlike  in  found  to 
the  Italian;  and  therefore  I  returned 
an  anfwer  in  that  language,  hoping  at 
leaft  that  the  cadence  might  be  more 
agreeable  to  his  ears.  Although  nei- 
ther of  us  underftood  the  other,  yet  my 
meaning  was  eafily  known,  for  the  peo- 
ple faw  the  diftrefs  I  was  in. 

They  made  iigns  for  me  to  come 
down  from  the  rock,  and  go  towards 
thefhore,  which  I  accordingly  did  ;  and 
the  flying  ifland  being  raifed  to  a  con- 
venient height,  the  verge  direclly  over 
me,  a  chain  was  let  down 'from  the  low- 
eft  gallery,  with  a  feat  faftened  to  the 
bottom,  to  which  I  fixed  myfelf,  and 
was  drawn  up  by  pullies. 


CHAP.     II. 

THE  HUMOURS  AND  DISPOSITIONS 
OF  THE  LAPUTIANS  DESCRIBED 
— AN  ACCOUNTOFTHEIRLEARN- 
ING— OF  THE  KING  AND  HIS 

COURT — THE  AUTHOR'S  RECEP- 
TION THERE — THE  INHABITANTS 
K.    S  SUBJECT 
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SUBJECT  TO  FEAR  AND  DISQUI- 
ETUDES—AN ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
WOMEN. 

AT  my  alighting  I  was  furrounded 
with  a  crowd  of  people  j  but 
thole  who  Itood  neareft  feemed  to  be 
of  better  quality.  They  beheld  me  with 
all  the  marks  and  circumftances  of 
wonderj  neither,  indeed,  was  I  much  in 
their  debt,  having  never  till  then  feen 
a  race  of  mortals  fo  Angular  in  their 
fhapes,  habits,  and  countenances.  Their 
heads  were  all  reclined  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left ;  one  of  their  eyes 
turned  inward,  and  the  other  dircclly 
up  to  the  zenith.  Their  outward  gar- 
ments were  adorned  with  the  figures  of 
funs,  moons,  and  ftars  interwoven  with 
thofe  of  fiddles,  flutes,  harps,  trumpets, 
guittars,  harpfichords,  and  many  other 
inftruments  of  mufick,  unknown  to  us 
in  Europe.  I  obferved  here  and  there 
many  in  the  habit  of  fervants,  with  a 
blown  bladder  fattened  like  a  flail  to 
the  end  of  a  fhort  ftick,  which  they 
carried  in  their  hands.  In  each  blad- 
der was  a  fmall  quantity  of  dried  peafe, 
or  little  pebbles  (as  I  was  afterwards 
informed.)  With  thefe  bladders  they 
now  and  then  flapped  the  mouths  and 
ears  of  thpfe  who  flood  near  them,  of 
which  practice  I  could  not  then  con- 
ceive the  meaning.  It  feems,  the  minds 
of  thefe  people  are  fo  taken  up  with  in- 
tenfe  fpeculations,  that  they  neither 
can  fpeak,  nor  attend  to  the  difcourfes 
of  others,  without  being  rouzed  by 
fome  external  tacYion  upon  the  organs 
of  fpeech  and  hearing;  for  which  rea- 
fon,  thofe  perfons  who  can  afford  it, 
always  keep  a  flapper  (the  original  is 
climenole)  in  their  family,  as  one  of 
their  domefticks,  nor  ever  walk  abroad 
or  make  vifits  without  him  ;  and  the 
bufmefs  of  this  officer  is,  when  two, 
three,  or  more  perfons  are  in  company, 
gently  to  ftrike  with  his  bladder  the 
mouth  of  him  who  is  to  fpeak,  and  the 
i  ight-ear  of  him  or  them  to  whom  the 
fpeaker  addrefleth  himfelf.  This  flap- 
per is  likewife  employed  diligently  to 
attend  his  matter  in  his  walks;  and, 
upon  occafion,  to  give  him  a  foft  flap 
on  his  eyes,  becadfe  he  is  always  fo 
wrapped  up  in  cogitation,  that  he  is  in 
manifeft  danger  of  falling  down  every 
precipice,  and  bouncing  his  headagainfl 
every  poft,  and  in  theftreets  of  joitling 


others,  or  being  joftled  himfelf  into  the 
kennel. 

It  was  neceflary  to  give  the  reader 
this  information,  without  which,  he 
woula1  be  at  the  fame  lofs  with  me,  to 
underftand  the  proceedings  of  thefe  peo- 
ple, as  they  conducted  me  up  the  flairs, 
to  the  top  of  the  ifland,  and  from  thence; 
to  the  royal  palace.  While  we  were 
afcending,  they  forgot  feveral  times 
what  they  were  about,  and  left  me  t? 
myfelf,  till  their  memories  were  again 
rouzed  by  their  flappers;  for  they  ap- 
peared altogether  unmoved  by  the  fight 
of  my  foreign  habit  and  countenance, 
and  by  the  fhouts  of  the  vulgar,  whofe 
thoughts  and  minds  were  more  difen- 
gaged. 

At  laft  we  entered  the  palace,  and 
proceeded  into  the  chamber  of  prefence, 
where  I  faw  the  king  feated  on  his 
throne,  attended  on  each  fide  by  perfons 
of  prime  quality.  Before  the  throne 
was  a  large  table  filled  with  globes  and 
fpheres,  and  mathematical  inllruments 
of  all  kinds.  His  majefty  took  not  the 
leaft  notice  of  us,  although  our  entrance 
was  not  without  fufficient  noife  by  the 
concourfe  of  all  perfons  belonging  to 
the  court.  But  he  was  then  deep  in  a 
problem,  and  we  attended  at  leaft  an 
hour,  before  he  could  folve  it.  There 
flood  by  him  on  each  fide  a  young  page 
with  flaps  in  their  hands,  and  when 
they  faw  he  was  at  leifure,  one  of  them 
gently  ftruck  his  mouth,  and  the  other 
his  right-ear;  at  which  he  ftarted  like 
one  awaked  on  the  fudden,  and  look- 
ing towards  me  and  the  company  I  was 
in,  recollected  the  occafion  of  our  com- 
ing, whereof  he  had  been  informed  be- 
fore. He  fpoke  fome  words,  whereupon 
immediately  a  young  man  with  a  flap 
came  up  to  my  fide,  and  flapt  me  gently 
on  the  right- ear,  but  I  made  figns,  as 
well  as  I  could,  that  I  had  no  occafion 
for  fuch  an  inftrument ;  which,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  gave  his  majefty  and 
the  whole  court  a  very  mean  opinion  of 
my  underflanding.  The  king,  as  far 
as  I  could  conjecture,  afked  me  feveral 
queftions,  and  I  addrefTed  myfelf  to  him 
in  all  the  languages  I  had.  When  it 
was  found,  that  I  could  neither  under- 
ftand, nor  be  underftood,  I  was  con- 
ducted by  his  order  to  an  apartment  in 
his  palace  (this  prince  being  diftin- 
guifht'd  above  all  his  predeceflbrs  for 
his  hofpitality  to  ftrangers)  where  two 
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fervants  were  appointed  to  attend  me. 
Jvly  dinner  was  brought,  and  four  per- 
fons  of  quality,  whom  I  remembered  to 
have  feen  very  near  the  king's  perfbn, 
did  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  me. 
We  had  two  courfes,  of  three  difhes 
each.  In  the  firft  courfe  there  was  a 
(houlder  of  mutton  cut  into  an  aequila- 
teral  triangle,  a  piece  of  beef  into  a 
rhomboides,  and  a  pudding  into  a  cy- 
cloid. The  fecond  courie  was  two 
ducks  trufled  up  into  the  form  of  fid- 
dles 5  faufages  and  puddings  refembling 
flutes  and  hautboys,  and  a  bread  of 
veal  in  the  fhape  of  a  harp.  The  fer- 
vants  cut  our  bread  into  cones,  cylin- 
ders, parallelograms,  and  feyeral  other 
mathernatica,!  figures. 

While  we  were  at  dinner,  I  made 
bold  to  aflc  the  names  of  feveral  things 
'in  their  language;  and  thofe  noble  per- 
fons,  by  the"am"ftance  of  their  flappers, 
delighted  to  give  me  anfwers,  hoping 
to  raife  my  admiration  of  their  great 
abilities,  if  I  could  be  brought  to  con- 
verfe  with  them.  I  was  fopn  able  to  call 
for  bread  and  drink,  or  whatever  elfe 
I  wanted. 

After  dinner,  my  company  withdrew, 
and  a  perfon  was  fent  to  me  by  the 
king's  order,  attended  by  a  flapper.  He 
brought  with  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  three  or  four  books,  giving  me  to 
underiland  by  figns,  that  he  was  fent  to 
teach  me  the  language.  We  fat  together 
four  hoijrs,  in  which  time  I  wrote  down 
a  great  number  of  words  in  columns, 
with  the  tranflations  over-againft  them. 
I  likevyiie  made  a  fhift  to  learn  feveral 
fhort  fentences  j  for  my  tutor  would 
order  one  of  my  fervants  to  fetch  fome- 
thing,  to  turn  about,  to  make  a  bow, 
to  fit,  or  to  ftand,  or  walk,  and  the  like. 
Then  I  took  down  the  fentence  in  writ- 
ing. He  mewed  me  aiib  in  one  of  his 
books  the  figures  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  ftars,  the  zodiack,  the  tropicks,  and 
polar  circles,  together  with  the  deno- 
minations of  many  figures  of  planes 
and  folids.  He  gave  me  the  names 
and  defcriptions  of  all  the  muilcal  in- 
(iruments,  and  the  general  terms  of 
art  in  playing  on  each  of  them.  After 
he  had  left  me,  I  placed  all  my  words 
with  their  interpretations  in  alphabe- 
tical order.  And  thus  in  a  few  days, 
by  the  help  of  a  very  faithful  me- 
rnory>  I  g°t  fome  infight  into  their  lan- 
guage. 


The  word,    which  I  interpret   the 

flying  or  floating  ijland,  is  in  the  origi- 
nal Laputa,  whereof  J  could  never  learn 
the  true  etymology.  Lap,  in  the  old 
obfolete  language  fignifieth  high,  and 
lintuh,  a  governor,  from  which,  they 
fay,  by  corruption,  was  derived  Laputa 
from  Lapuntub.  But  I  do  not  approve 
of  this  derivation,  which  feems  to  be  a 
little  (trained.  I  ventured  to  offer  to 
the  learned  among  them  a  conjecture 
of  my  own,  that  Laputa  was  quajl Lap 
outed,  Lap  fignifying  properly  the  dan- 
cing of  the  fun- beams  in  the  lea,  and 
ouied-z.  wingj  which,  however,  I  mall 
rot  obtrude,  but  fubmit  to  the  judicious 
reader. 

Thofe  to  whom  the  king  had  en- 
trufted  me,  obferving  how  ill  I  was  clad, 
ordered  a  taylor  to  come  next  morning, 
and  take  meafure  for  a  fui't  of  cloaths. 
This  operator  did  his  office  after  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  thofe  of  his  trade  in 
Europe.  He  firft  took  my  altitude  by  a 
quadrant,  and  then  with  rule  and  com- 
pafTes  defcribed  the  dimenfions  and 
outlines  of  my  whole  bodyj  all  which 
he  entered  upon  paper,  and  in  fix  days 
brought  my  cloaths  very  ill  made,  and 
quite  out  of  fhape,  by  happening  to 
miftake  a  figure  in  the  calculation.  But 
my  comfort  was,  that  I  obferved  fuch. 
accidents  very  frequent,  and  little  re- 
garded. 

During  my  confinement  for  want  of 
cloaths,  and  by  an  indifpofition  that 
held  me  fome  days  longer,  I  much  en- 
larged my  dictionary  ;  and  when  I  went 
next  to  court,  was  able  to  underrland 
many  things  the  king  fpoke,  and  to  re- 
turn him  fome  kind  of  anfwers.  His 
majefty  had  given  orders  that  the  ifland 
mould  move  north-eaft  and  by  eaft,  to 
the  vertical  point  over  Lagado,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  whole  kingdom  below 
upon  the  firm  earth.  It  was  about  ninety 
leagues  diitant,  and  our  voyage  iafted 
four  days  and  a  half.  I  was  not  in  the 
kaft  fenfible  of  the  progrefTive  motion 
made  in  the  air  by  the  ifland.  On  the 
fecond  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
the  king  himfeit  in  perfon,  attended  by 
his  nobility,  courtiers,  and  officers, 
having  prepared  ail  their  muficai  inih  u- 
ments,  played  en  them  for  three  hours 
without  intermiffion,  Ib  that!  was  quite 
ftunned  with  the  noifej  neither  could  I 
pofTibly  gueis  the  meaning,  till  my  tutor 
informed  me.  He  laid,  that  the  people 
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of  their  ifland  had  their  ears  adapted  to 
hear  the  mufick  of"  the  fpheres,  which 
always  played  at  certain  periods,  and 
the  court  was  now  prepared  to  bear  their 
part  in  whatever  inftrument  they  moft 
excelled. 

In  our  journey  towards  Lagado,  the 
capital  city,  his  majefty  ordered  that 
the  ifland  fhould  ftop  over  certain  towns 
and  villages,  from  whence  he  might  re- 
ceive the  petitions  of  his  fubjects.  And 
to  this  purpofe  feveral  packthreads  were 
let  down  with  fmall  weights  at  the  bot- 
tom. On  thefe  packthreads  the  people 
ftrung  their  petitions,  which  mounted 
up  directly  like  the  fcraps  of  paper 
fattened  by  fchool-boys  at  the  end  of 
the  ftring  that  holds  their  kite.  Some- 
times we  received  wine  and  victuals 
from  below,  which  were  drawn  up  by 
pullies. 

The  knowledge  I  had  in  mathema- 
ticks  gave  me  great  afllftance  in  acquir- 
ing their  phrafeology,  which  depended 
much  upon  that  fcience  and  mufick  j 
and  in  the  latter  I  was  not  unfkilled. 
Their  ideas  are  perpetually  converlant 
in  lines  and  figures.  If  they  would, 
for  example,  praife  the  beauty  of  a 
woman,  or  any  other  animal,  they  de- 
fcribe  it  by  rhombs,  circles,  parallelo- 
grams, ellipfes,  and  other  geometrical 
terms,  or  by  words  of  art  drawn  from 
mufick,  needlefs  here  to  repeat.  I  ob- 
ferved  in  the  king's  kitchen  all  forts  of 
mathematical  and  mufical  inftruments, 
after  the  figures  of  which  they  cut  up 
the  joints  that  were  fcrved  to  his  ma- 
jefty's  table. 

Their  houfes  are  very  ill  built,  the 
walls  bevil,  without  one  right  angle  in 
any  apartment ;  and  this  defect  arifeth 
from  the  contempt  they  bear  to  practi- 
cal  geometry,  which  they  defpife,  as 
vulgar  and  mechanick,  thofe  inftruc- 
tions  they  give  being  too  refined  for  the 
intellectuals  of  their  workmen,  which 
occafions  perpetual  miftakes.  And  al- 
though they  are  dexterous  enough  upon 
a  piece  of  paper  in  the  management  of 
the  rule,  the  pencil,  and  the  divider, 
yet  in  the  common  actions  and  beha- 
viour of  life,  I  have  not  feen  a  more 
clumfy,  aukward,  and  unhandy  people, 
nor  fo  flow  and  perplexed  in  their  con- 
ceptions upon  all  other  fubjects,  except 
%hofe  of  mathematical  and  mufick. 
They  are  very  bad  reafoners,  and  vehe- 
mently given  to  oppofition,  unlefs  when 
they  happen  to  be  of  the  right  opinion, 


which  is  feldom  their  cafe.  Imagina- 
tion, fancy,  and  invention,  they  are 
wholly  ftrangers  to,  nor  have  they  any 
words  in  their  language  by  which  thofe 
ideas  can  be  exprefTed  j  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  their  thoughts  and  rnind  being 
flmt  up  within  the  two  forementioned 
fciences. 

Moft  of  them,  and  efpecially  thofe 
who  deal  in  the  agronomical  part,  have 
great  faith  in  judicial  aftrology,  al- 
though they  are  afhamed  to  own  it 
publickly.  But  what  I  chiefly  ad- 
mired, and  thought  altogether  unac- 
countable, was,  the  ftrong  difpofition  I 
obferved  in  them  towards  news  and  po- 
liticks, perpetually  enquiring  into  pub- 
lick  affairs,  giving  their  judgments  in 
matters  of  ttate,  and  paflionately  dif- 
puting  every  inch  of  a  party  opinion. 
I  have  indeed  obferved  the  fame  difpo- 
fition among  moft  of  the  mathemati- 
cians I  have  known  in  Europe,  al- 
though I  could  never  difcover  the  leaft 
analogy  between  the  two  fciences  j  un- 
lefs thofe  people  fuppofe,  that  becaufe 
the  fmalleft  circle  hath  as  many  de- 
grees as  the  Jargeft,  therefore  the  regu- 
lation and  management  of  the  world 
require  no  more  abilities  than  the 
handling  and  turning  of  a  globe.  But, 
I  rather  take  this  quality  to  fpring 
from  a  very  common  infirmity  of  hu- 
man nature,  inclining  us  to  be  more 
curious  and  conceited  in  matters  where 
we  have  leaft  concern,  and  for  which 
we  are  leaft  adapted  either  by  ftudy  or 
nature. 

Thefe  people  are  under  continual 
difquietudes,  never  enjoying  a  minute's 
peace  of  mindj  and  their  difturbances 
proceed  from  caufes  which  very  little 
affect  the  reft  of  mortals.  Their  ap- 
prehenfions  arife  from  feveral  changes 
they  dread  in  the  celeftial  bodies.  For 
inftance,  that  the  earth,  by  the  conti- 
nual approaches  of  the  fun  towards  it, 
muft,  in  courfe  of  time,  be  abforbed  or 
fwallowedj  that  the  face  of  the  fun 
will,  by  degrees,  be  incrufted  with  it's 
own  effluvia,  and  grve  no  more  light  to 
the  world  j  that  the  earth  very  nar- 
rowly efcaped  a  brufh  from  the  tail  of 
the  laft  comet,  which  would  have  in- 
fallibly reduced  it  to  afhes;  and  that 
the  next,  which  they  have  calculated 
for  one  and  thirty  years  hence,  will 
probably  deftroy  us.  For,  if  in  it's 
perihelium  it  fhould  approach  within  a 
certain  degree  of  the  lun>  (as  by  their 
calculations 
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calculations  they  have  reafon  to  dread) 
it  will  receive  a  degree  of  heat  ten 
thoufand  times  more  intenfe  than  that 
or  red-hot  glowing  iron;  and,  in  it's 
abfence  from  the  fun,  carry  a  blazing 
tail  ten  hundred  thoufand  and  fourteen 
miles  longj  through  which,  if  the  earth 
fliould  pafs  at  the  diftance  of  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  miles  from  the  nucleus 
or  main  body  of  the  comet,  it  muft  in 
it's  paflage  be  fet  on  fire  and  reduced 
to  ames :  that  the  fun  daily  fpending 
it's  rays  without  any  nutriment  to  lup- 

Sly  them,  will  at  la(t  be  wholly  con- 
jmed  and  annihilated ;  which  mult  be 
attended  with  the  deftru&ion   of  this 
earth,  and  of  all  the  planets  that  receive 
their  light  from  it. 

They  are  fo  perpetually  alarmed  with 
the  apprehenfions  of  thefe  and  the  like 
impending  dangers,  that  they  can  nei- 
ther deep  quiedy  in  their  beds,  nor 
have  any  relifh  for  the  common  plea- 
fures  or  amufements  of  life.  When 
they  meet  an  acquaintance  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  firft  queftion  is  about  the  fun's 
health,  how  he  looked  at  his  fetting  and 
rifing,  and  what  hopes  they  have  to 
avoid  the  ftroke  of  the  approaching 
comet.  This  converfation  they  are  apt 
to  run  into  with  the  fame  temper  that 
boys  difcover  in  delighting  to  hear  ter- 
rible (lories  of  fpirits  and  hobgoblins, 
which  tkey  greedily  liften  to,  and  dare 
not  go  to  bed  for  fear. 

The  women  of  the  ifland  have  abun- 
dance of  vivacity}  they  contemn  their 
hulbands,  and  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
ftrangers,  whereof  there  is  always  a 
confiderable  number  from  the  conti- 
nent below,  attending  at  court,  either 
upon  affairs  of  the  feveral  towns  and 
corporations,  or  their  own  particular 
occafions,  but  are  much  defpiied,  be- 
caufe  they  want  the  fame  endowments. 
Among  thefe  the  ladies  chufe  their 
gallants :  but  the  vexation  is,  that 
they  aft  with  too  much  eafe  and  ie- 
curity  j  for  the  hufband  is  always  fa 
wrapped  in  ("peculation,  that  the  mif- 
trefs  and  lover  may  proceed  to  the 
greateft  familiarities  before  his  face,  if 
he  be  but  provided  with  paper  and  im- 
plements, and  without  his  flapper  at 
his  fide. 

The  wives  and  daughters  lament 
their  confinement  to  the  ifland,  al- 
though I  think  it  the  moft  delicious 
fpot  of  ground  in  the  world  j  and  al- 
though they  live  here  in  the  greateit 
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plenty  and  magnificence,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  do  whatever  they  pleafe,  they 
long  to  fee  the  world,  and  take  the  di- 
verfions  of  the  metropolis,  which  they 
are  not  allowed  to  do  without  a  parti- 
cular licence  from  the  king  j  and  this 
is  not  eafy  to  be  obtained,  becaufe  the 
people  of  quality  have  found  by  fre- 
quent experience,  how  hard  it  is  to  per- 
fuade  their  women  to  return  from  be- 
low. I  was  told  that  a  great  court- 
lady,  who  had  feveral  children,  is  mar- 
ried to  the  prime-minifter,  the  richeft 
fubjecl  in  the  kingdom,  a  very  grace- 
ful perfon,  extremely  fond  of  her,  and 
lives  in  the  fineft  palace  of  the  ifland, 
went  down  to  Lagado,  on  the  pretence 
of  health,  there  hid  herfelf  for  feveral 
months,  till  the  king  fent  a  warrant 
to  fearch  for  her,  and  (he  was  found  in 
an  obfcure  eating  houfe  all  in  rags, 
having  pawned  her  cloaths  to  maintain 
an  old  deformed  footman,  who  heather 
every  day,  and  in  whofe  company  (he 
was  taken  much  againft  her  will.  And 
although  her  hufband  received  her  with 
all  poflible  kindnefs,  and  without  the 
leaft  reproach,  (he  foon  after  contrived 
to  tteal  down  again,  with  all  her  jewels, 
to  the  fame  gallant,  and  hath  not  been 
heard  of  fince. 

This  may,  perhaps,  pafs  with  the 
reader  rather  for  an  European  or  Eng- 
lilh  ftory,  than  for  one  of  a  country  fo 
remote  :  but  he  may  pleafe  to  confider, 
that  the  caprices  of  womankind  are  not 
limited  by  any  climate  or  nation,  and 
that  they  are  much  more  uniform  than 
can  beeafily  imagined. 

In  about  a  month's  time,  I  bad  made 
a  tolerable  proficiency  in  their  language, 
and  was  able  to  anfwer  moft  of  the 
king's  queftions,  when  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  attend  him.  His  majefty  dif- 
covered  not  the  leaft  curiofity  to  in- 
quire into  the  laws,  government,  hi- 
(tory,  religion,  or  manners  of  the  coun- 
tries where  I  had  been,  but  confined 
his  queitions  to  the  (late  of  mathema- 
ticks,  and  received  the  account  I  gave 
him  with  great  contempt  and  indiffe? 
rence,  though  often  rouzed  by  his  flap- 
per on  each  fide. 


CHAP.    III. 

A   PHENOMENON    SOLVED  BY    MO- 
DERN PHILOSOPHY   AND  ASTRO- 
NOMY—'THE  LAPUT1ANS    GREAT 
IMPROVE- 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  LATTER 
—THE  KING'S  METHOD  OF  SUP- 
PRESSING INSURRECTIONS. 

IDefired  leave  of  this  prince  to  fee 
the  curiofities  of  the  ifland,  which 
he  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant,  and 
ordered  my  tutor  to  attend  me.  I 
chiefly  wanted  to  know  to  what  caufe 
in  art,  or  in  nature,  it  owed  it's  feveral 
motions,  whereof  I  will  now  give  a 
philofophical  account  to  the  reader. 

The  flying  or  floating  ifland,  is  ex- 
a&ly  circular,  it's  diameter  7837  yards, 
or  about  four  miles  and  a  half,  and 
confequently  contains  ten  thoufand 
acres.  It  is  three  hundred  yards  thick. 
The  bottom  or  under- furface,  which 
appears  to  thofe  who  view  it  from  be- 
low, is  one  even  regular  plate  of  ada- 
mant, mooting  up  to  the  height  of  about 
two  hundred  yards.  Above  it  lie  the 
feveral  minerals  in  their  ufual  order, 
and  overall  is  a  coat  of  rich  mould  ten 
or  twelve  feet  deep.  This  declivity  of 
the  upper- furface,  from  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  center,  is  the  natural  caufe 
•why  all  the  dews  and  rains  which  fall 
upon  the  ifland,  are  conveyed  in  fmail 
rivulets  towards  the  middle,  where 
they  are  emptied  into  four  large  bafons, 
each  of  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  and 
two  hundred  yards  diftant  from  the  cen- 
ter. From  thefe  bafon  s  the  water  is  con  - 
tinually  exhaled  by  the  fun  in  the  day- 
time, which  effectually  prevents  their 
overflowing.  Befides,  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  monarch  to  raife  the  ifland 
above  the  region  of  clouds  and  va- 
pours, he  can  prevent  the  falling  of 
dews  and  rains  whenever  he  pleafes  : 
for  the  higheft  clouds  cannot  rife  above 
two  miles  as  naturalifts  agree,  at  leaft 
they  were  never  known  to  do  fo  in  that 
country. 

At  the  center  of  the  ifland  there  is 
a  chain!  about  fifty  yards  in  diameter, 
from  whence  the  aftronomers  defcend 
into  a  large  dome,  which  is  therefore 
called  Flandona  Gagnole,  or,  the  Aftro- 
nomers Cave,  fituated  at  the  depth  of 
a  hundred  yards  beneath  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  the  adamant.  In  this  cave 
are  twenty  lamps  continually  burning, 
which,  from  the  reflection  of  the  ada- 
mant, call  a  ftrong  light  into  every 
part.  The  place  is  ftored  with  great 
variety  of  ft-xtants,  quadrants,  tele- 
fcopes,  aftrolabes,  and  other  aftrono- 
mical  inftrumtnts.  But  the  greateft 


curiofity,  upon  whicli  the  fate  of  the 
ifland  depends,  is  a  load-ftone  of  a  pro- 
digious fize,  in  fhape  refembling  a 
weaver's  fliuttle.  It  is  in  length  fix 
yards,  and  in  the  thickeft  part  at  leaft 
three  yards  over.  This  magnet  is  fuf- 
tained  by  a  very  ftrong  axle  of  ada- 
mant patting  through  it's  middle,  upon 
which  it  plays,  and  is  poized  fo  exactly 
that  the  weakeft  hand  can  turn  it.  It 
is  hooped  round  with  a  hollow  cylin- 
der of  adamant,  four  feet  deep,  as 
many  thick,  and  twelve  yards  in  dia- 
meter, placed  horizontally,  and  fup- 
ported  by  eight  adamantine  feet,  each 
fix  yards  high.  In  the  middle  of  the 
concave  fide  there  is  a  groove  twelve 
inches  deep,  in  which  the  extremities 
of  the  axle  are  lodged,  and  turned 
round  as  there  is  occafion. 

The  ftone  cannot  be  moved  from  it's 
place  by  any  force,  becaufe  the  hoop 
and  it's  feet  are  one  continued  piece 
with  that  body  of  adamant,  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  bottom  of  die  ifland. 

By  means  of  this  load-ftone,  the 
ifland  is  made  to  rile  and  fall,  and  move 
from  one  place  to  another.  For,  with 
refpecl  to  that  part  of  the  earth  over 
which  the  monarch  prefides,  the  ftone 
is  endued  at  one  of  it's  fides  with  art 
attractive  power,  and  at  the  other  with 
a  repulfive.  Upon  placing  the  mag- 
net ereft  with  it's  attracting  end  to- 
wards the  earth,  the  ifland  defcends  9 
but  when  the  repelling  extremity  points 
downwards,  the  ifland  mounts  direclly 
upwards.  When  the  pofition  of  the 
ftone  is  oblique,  the  motion  of  the 
ifland  is  fo  too.  For  in  this  magnet 
the  forces  always  a£t  in  lines  parallel  to 
it's  direction. 

By  this  oblique  motion  the  ifland  is 
conveyed  to  different  parts  of  the  mo- 
narch's dominions.  To  explain  the 
manner  of  it's  progrefs,  let  A  B  repre- 
fent  a  line  drawn  crofs  the  dominions 
of  Balnibarbi,  let  the  line  c  d  reprefent 
'the  load-ftone  of  which  let  d  be  the  re- 
pelling end,  and  c  the  attracting  end  j 
the  ifhnd  being  over  C,  let  the  ftone  be 
placed  in  the  pofition  c  d,  with  it's  re- 
pelling end  downwards,  then  the  ifland 
will  be  driven  upwards  obliquely  to- 
wards D.  When  it  is  arrived  at  D, 
let  the  ftone  be  turned  upon  it's  axle  till 
it's  attracting  end  points  towards  E, 
and  then  the  ifland  will  be  carried  ob- 
liquely towards  Ej  where,  if  the  ftone 
be  again  turned  upon  it's  axle  till  it 
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Rands  in  the  pofition  E  F,  with  it's  re- 
pelling point  downwards,  the  ifland 
will  rife  obliquely  towards  F  ;  where, 
by  directing  the  attra&ing  end  to- 
wards G,  the  ifiand  may  be  carried  to 
G,  and  from  G  to  H,  by  turning  the 
ftone,  fo  as  to  make  it's  repelling  ex- 
tremity point  direclly  downwards.  And 
thus  by  changing  the  fituation  of  the 
ifone  as  often  as  there  is  occafion,  the 
illand  is  made  to  rife  and  fall  by  turns 
in  an  oblique  direction  j  and  by  thofe 
alternate  rifings  and  fallings  (the  ob- 
liquity being  not  confiderable)  is  con- 
veyed from  one  part  of  the  dominions 
to  the  other. 


laldonada. 


But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  this 
ifland  cannot  move  beyond  the  extent 
of  the  dominions  below,  nor  can  it  rife 
above  the  height  of  four  miles.  For 
which  the  aftronomers  (who  have  writ- 
ten large  fy Items  concerning  the  ftone) 
aflign  the  following  reaibn :  that  the 
magnetick  virtue  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  diftance  of  four  miles,  and 
that  the  mineral  which  afts  upon  the 
ftone  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
in  the  fea  about  fix  leagues  diftant  from 
the  fhore,  is  not  diffufed  through  the 
whole  globe,  but  terminated  with  the 
limits  of  the  king's  dominions  j  and  it 
was  eafy,  from  the  great  advantage  of 
fuch  a  fuperior  fituation,  for  a  prince 
to  bring  under  his  obedience  whatever 
country  lay  within  the  attraflion  of 
that  magnet. 

When  the  ftone  is  put  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  the  ifland  ftand- 
eth  ftill  j  for  in  that  cafe,  the  extremi- 
ties of  it  being  at  equal  diftance  from 
the  earth,  aft  with  equal  force  ;  the  one 
in  drawing  downwards,  the  other  in 
pufhing  upwards,  and  confequently  no 
motion  can  enfue. 

This  load -ftone  is  under  the  care  of 
certain  aftronomers,  who  from  time  to 
time  give  it  fuch  pofitions  as  the  mo- 
narch directs.  They  fpend  the  greateft 
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part  of  their  lives  in  obferving  the  ce- 
Jeftial  bodies,  which  they  do  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  glafTes  far  excelling  ours  in 
goodnefs.  For  although  their  largeft  te- 
lefcopes  do  not  exceed  three  feet,  they 
magnify  much  more  than  thofe  of  am 
hundred  with  us,  and  (hew the  ftars  with 
greater  clearnefs.  This  advantage  hath 
enabled  them  to  extend  the  difcoveries 
much  farther  than  our  aftronomers  in 
Europej  for  they  have  made  a  cata- 
logue of  ten  thoufand  fixed  ftars  j 
whereas  the  largeft  of  ours  do  not  con- 
tain above  one  third  part  of  that  num- 
ber. They  have  likewife  difcovered 
two  lefler  ftars,  or  fatellites,  which  re- 
volve about  Mars,  whereof  the  inner- 
moft  is  diftant  from  the  center  of  the 
primary  planet  exaclly  three  of  his  di- 
ameters, and  the  outeimoft  fivej  the 
former  revolves  in  the  fpace  of  ten 
hours,  and  the  latter  in  twenty-one  and 
a  half  :  fo  that  the  fquares  of  their  pe- 
riodical times  are  very  near  in  the  fame 
proportion  with  the  cubes  of  their  dif- 
tance from  the  center  of  Mars  j  which 
evidently  fliews  them  to  be  governed 
by  the  fame  law  of  gravitation  that  in- 
fluences the  other  heavenly  bodies. 

They  have  obferved  ninety-three  dif- 
ferent comets,  and  fettled  their  periods 
with  great  exa&nefs.  If  this  be  true, 
(and  they  affirm  it  with  great  confi- 
dence) it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  their 
obfervations  were  made  publick,  where- 
by the  theory  of  comets,  which  at  pre- 
fent  is  very  lame  and  defective,  might 
be  brought  to  the  fame  perfection  with 
other  parts  of  aftronomy. 

The  king  would  be  the  moft  abfo- 
lute  prince  in  the  univerfe,  if  he  could 
but  prevail  on  a  miniltry  to  join  with 
him  j  but  thefe  have  their  eftates  below 
on  the  continent,  and  confidering  that 
the  office  of  a  favourite  hath  a  very  un- 
certain tenure,  would  never  confent  to 
the  enflaving  their  country. 

If  any  town  mould  engage  in  rebel- 
'lion  and  mutiny,  fall  into  violent  fac- 
tions, or  refute  to  pay  the  ufual  tribute, 
the  king  hath  two  methods  of  reducing 
them  to  obedience.  The  firft  and  the 
mildeft  courfe  is  by  keeping  the  ifland 
hovering  over  fuch  a  town,  and  the 
lands  about  it,  whereby  he  can  deprive 
them  of  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and  the 
rain,  and  confequentiy  afflicl  the  inha- 
bitants with  death  and  difeafes.  And 
if  the  crime  deferve  it,  they  are  at  the 
fame  time  pelted  from  above  with  great 
ftone?,  againft  which  they  haye  no  de- 
L  fence 
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fence  but  by  creeping  into  cellars  or 
cav«s,  while  the  roofs  of  their  houfes 
are  beaten  to  pieces.  But  if  they  ftill 
continue  obtfinate,  or  offer  to  raife  in- 
ftnreclions,  he  proceeds  to  the  laft  re- 
medy, by  letting  the  ifland  drop  di  reel  - 
ly  upon  their  heads,  which  makes  a 
unirerfal  delrruclion  boih  of  houfes  and 
men.  However,  this  is  an  extremity  to 
which  the  prince  is  feldom  driven,  nei- 
ther indeed  is  he  willing  to  put  it  in 
execution,  nor  dare  his  minifters  advife 
him  to  an  a<5lion  which,  as  it  would 
render  them  odious  to  the  people,  fo  it 
would  be  a  great  daimge  to  their  own 
eftates,  which  lie  all  below,  for  the 
ifland  is  the  king's  demefne. 

But  there  is  flill  indeed  a  more 
weighty  reafon  why  the  kings  of  this 
country  have  been  always  averfe  from 
executing  fo  terrible  an  aclion,  unlefs 
upon  the  utmoft  nrceffity:  for  if  the 
town  intended  to  be  deftroyed  mould 
have  in  it  any  tall  rocks,  as  it  generally 
falls  out  in  the  larger  cities,  a  fituation 
probably  chofen  at  firft  with  a  view  to 
prevent  fuch  a  cataftrophe  j  or  if  it  a- 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  METROPO- 
LIS, AND  THE  COUNTRY  ADJOIN- 
ING— THE  AUTHOR  HOSPITABLY 
RECEIVED  BY  A  GREAT  LORD— 
HIS  CONVERSATION  WITH  THAT 
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bound  in  high  fyires,  or  pillars  of  Hone, 
a  fuddcn  fall  might  endanger  the  bot- 
tom  or   under  furface  of  the   ifland  j 
which  although  it  confifts,  as   I  have 
faid,  of  one  entire  adamant,  two  hun- 
dred yards  thick,  might  happen  to  crack 
by   too  great  a  fliock,  or  burft  by  ap- 
proaching too  near  the  fiies  from  the 
houfes  below,  as  the  backs  both  of  iron 
and  ftone  will  often  do  in  our  chimnies. 
Of  all  this  the  people  are  well  apprized, 
and  underftand   how  far  to  carry  their 
obftinacy,  where  their  liberty   or  pro- 
perty is  concerned.  And  the  king,  when 
he  is  higheft  provoked,  and  molt  deter- 
mined to  prefs  a  city  to  rubbifh,  orders 
the  ifland  to  delcend  with  great  gentle- 
nefs,  out  of  a  pretence  of  tendernefs  to 
his  people,  1nit  indeed  for  fear  of  break- 
ing the  adamantine  bottom  ;  in  which 
cafe,   it  is  the  opinion  of  all  their  phi- 
lofophers,  that  the  load-flone  could  no 
longer  hold  it  up,  and  the  whole  mafs 
would  fall  to  the  ground. 

By  a  fundamental  law  of  this  realm, 
neither  the  king,  nor  either  of  his  two 
elder  Tons,  are  permitted  to  leave  the 
iflanuj  nor  the  queen,  fill  flie  is  paft 
child-bearing. 

CHAP.     IV. 

THE  AUTHOR  LEAVES  LAPUTA,  IS 
CONVEYED  to  BALNIBARBI,  AR- 
RIVES AT  THE  METROPOLIS— A 


ALTHOUGH  I  cannot  %  that  I 
was  ill-treated  in  this  iflaiid,  yet 
1   niuft   confefs  I    thought  mytelf  too 
much  aegle&ed,  not  without  Jbme  de- 
gree of  contempt.     For  neither   prince 
nor  people  appeared   to  he  curious  in 
any  parr  of  knowledge  except  mathema- 
tkks  and  mufick,    wherein    I   was   far 
their  infei-io!',   and  upon  that  account 
very  little  regarded, 
^  On    the  other  fide,  after  having  feen 
all   tlv;  curiofitiej  of  the  ifland,  I  was. 
very  defirous  to  leave  it,  being  heartily 
weary  of  thofe  people.      They  were  in- 
deed excellent  in  two  -faiences  for  which 
I  have  great  eiteem,  am!  wherein  I  am 
not  unverfed  ;  byt  at  the  fame  time  fa 
abftraded  and  involved  i.n  fpecuhtion, 
that  I  never  met  with  inch  dr&greeable 
companions.  I  converted  only  with  wo- 
men,   tradefmen,   flappers,   and   court- 
pages,  during  two  months  of  my  abode 
here,  by  which,  at  laft,  I  rendered  myfeif 
extremely  contemptible,  yet  tiiefe  were 
the  only  people  from  whom  IcouJd  ever 
receive  a  realbnabl*  anfvvcr. 

I  had  obtained,  by  hard  ftudy,  a  good 
cl-:gree  of  knowledge  in  their  Janguagej 
I  was  weary  of  bung  confined  to  an 
ifland  where  I  received  fo  little  counte- 
nance, and  refolved  to  leave  it  with  the 
fir/1  opportunity. 

There  was   a  great  lord   at   court, 
nearly  related  to  the  king,  and  for  that 
reafon  alone  uied  with  refpecl.    He  was. 
univerfaliy  reckoned  the  moft  ignorant 
and  (iupid  perfoh  among  them.  He  h;u! 
performed   many  eminent  fervices    for 
the  crown,   had  great   natural   and  ac- 
quired parts,  adorned  with  integrity  and 
honour,  but  fo  ill   an  ear  for   mufick, 
that  his  detractors  reported  he  Ind  btt-n 
often  known  to  beat  time  in  thr-  wrong 
placej  neither  could  his  tutors,  without 
extreme  difficulty,  teach  him  to  demon- 
itrate  the  molt  eafy  propofition  in  the 
mathematicks.    He  was  pleated  to  fliew 
me  many  marks  of  favour,  often  did  me 
the  honour  of  a  vifit,  defired  to  be  in- 
formed in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  laws 
and  cuftoms,  the  manners  and  learning, 
of  the    feveral   countries  where  I  had 
travelled.    He  liftened  to  me  with  great 
attention,  and  made  very  wife  obfei  va- 
tions  on  all  I  fpoke.     He  had  two  flap. 
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pers  attending  him  for  ftate,  but  never 
made  ufe  of  them,  except  at  court  and  in 
vifits  of  ceremony,  and  would  always 
command  them  to  withdraw  when  we 
were  alone  together. 

I  imitated  this  illuftrious  perfon  to 
intercede  in  my  behalf  with  his  majefty 
for  leave  to  depart;  wlii-h  he  accord- 
ingly did,  as  he  was  pleafcd  to  tell  me, 
with  regret :  for  indeed  he  had  made 
jne  feveral  offers  very  advantageous, 
which  however  I  refufed  with  expref- 
fions  of  the  higheft  acknowledgment. 

On  the  i6th  day  of  February  I  took 
leave  of  his  majefty  and  the  court.  The 
icing  made  me  a  prefent  to  the  value  of 
about  two  "hundred  pounds  Englifh, 
and  my  protestor,  his  kin fman,  as  much 
more,  together  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  a  friend  of  his  in  Lagado, 
the  metropolis:  the  inland  being  then 
hovering  over  a  mountain  about  two 
•miles  from  it,  I  was  let  down  from  the 
lowed  gallery  in  the  fame  manner  as  I 
had  been  taken  up. 

The  continent,  as  far  as  it  is  fubject 
to  the  monarch  of  the  Flying  Ifland, 
pafles  under  the  general  name  of  Balni- 
barbi,  and  the  metropolis,  as  I  faid  be- 
fore, is  called  Lagado.  I  felt  Tome  little 
fatisfaction  in  finding  myfelf  on  firm 
ground.  I  walked  to  the  city  without 
any  concern,  being  clad  like  one  of  the 
natives,  and  fumViently  inftructed  to 
converle  with  them.  I  foon  found  out 
the  perfon's  hpufe  to  whom  I  was  re- 
commended, pielented  my  letter  from 
-Jhis  friend  the  grandee  in  the  i/hnd,  and 
was  received  with  much  kindnefs.  This 
great  lord,  who;&  name  was  Muncdi, 
ordered  me  an  apartment  in  his  own 
houfe,  where  I  continued  during  my 
flay,  and  was  entertained  in  a  molt  hof- 
pitable  manner. 

The  next  morning  after  my  arrival, 
te  toojc  me  in  his  chariot  to  fee  the 
town,  which  is  about  half  the  bignefs 
of  London,  butthe  houfe s  very  ftrange- 
]y  built,  and  mott  of  them  out  of  repair. 
The  people  in  the  ftreets  walked  fait, 
looked  wild,  their  eyes  fixed,  and  were 
generally  in  rags.  We  paffed  through 
one  of  the  town-gates,  and  went  about 
three  miles  into  the  country,  where  I 
faw  many  labourers  working  with  feve- 
ral forts  of  tools  in  the  ground,  but  was 
not  able  to  conjecture  what  they  were 
aboutj  neither  did  I  obferve  any  expec- 
tation either  of  corn  or  grafs,  although 
the  foil  appeared  to  be  excellent.  I 
could  not  forbear  admiring  at  thefe  odd 


appearances  both  in  town  and  country, 
and  I  made  bold  to  defire  my  con- 
ductor, that  he  would  be  pleafcd  to  ex- 
plain to  me  what  could  be  meant  by  fo 
many  bufy  hends,  hands,  and  faces, 
both  in  the  ftreets  and  the  fields,  be- 
caufe  I  did  not  difcover  any  good  ef- 
fects they  produced  $  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  never  knew  a  foil  k>  unhappily 
cultivated,  houfesib  ill  contrived,  and 
fo  ruinous,  or  a  people  whofe  counte- 
nances and  habit  exprefled  fo  much 
mifery  and  want. 

This  Lord  Munodi  was  a  perfon  of 
the  firft  rank,  and  had  been  fome  years 
governor  of  Lagado  j  but  by  a  cabal  of 
minitters  was  discharged  forinfufficien- 
cy.  However,  the  king  treated  him  with 
ttnderneis,  as~a  well -meaning  man,  but 
of  a  low  contemptible  underltanding. 

When  I  gave  that  free  cenfureof  the 
country,  and  it's  inhabitants,  he  made 
no  farther  anfwer,  than  by  telling  me 
that  I  had  not  been  long  enough  among 
them  to  form  a  judgment,  and  that  the 
different  nations  of  the  world  had  dif- 
ferent cuftoms;  with  other  common  to- 
picks  to  the  fame  purpofe.  But  when 
we  returned  to  his  palace,  he  aflced  me 
how  I  liked  the  building,  what  abfurdi- 
ties  I  obferved,  and  what  quarrel  I  had 
with  the  drefs  and  looks  of  his  domef- 
ticks.  This  he  might  fafely  do,  be- 
cauie  every  thing  about  him  was  mag- 
nificent, regular,  and  polite.  I  anfwer- 
ed,  that  his  excellency's  prudence,  qua- 
Kty,  and  fortune,  had  exempted  him 
from  thofe  defects  which  folly  and  beg- 
gary had  produced  in  others.  He  faid, 
if  I  would  go  with  him  to  his  country 
houfe,  about  twenty milesdiftant,  where 
his  eftate  lay,  there  would  be  more  lei- 
fure  for  this  kind  of  converfation.  I 
told  his  excellency,  that  I  was  entirely 
at  his  diipofal;  and  accordingly  we  fct 
out  next  morning. 

During.  »ur  journey,  he  made  me 
obferve  the  feveral  methods  ufed  by 
farmers  in  managing  their  lands,  which 
to  me  were  wholly  unaccountable 5  for, 
except  in  fome  very  few  places,  I  could 
not  difcover  one  ear  of  corn  or  blade  of 
grafs.  But,  in  three  hours  travelling, 
the  fcene  was  wholly  altered  ;  we  came 
into  a  moft  beautiful  country  j  farmers 
houfes  at  fmall  diftances,  neatly  built  j 
the  fields  incloied,  containing  vineyards, 
corn-grounds,  and  meadows.  Neither 
do  I  remember  to  have  feen  a  more  de- 
lightful profpect.  His  excellency  ob- 
my  countenance  fo  clear  up;  he 
L  it  told 
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told  me  with  a  figh,  that  there  his  ef- 
tate  began,  and  would  continue  the 
fame  till  we  fliould  come  to  his  houfe; 
that  his  countrymen  ridiculed  and 
defpifed  him  for  managing  his  affairs  no 
better,  and  for  fetting  fo  ill  an  example 
to  the  kingdom,  which  however  was 
followed  by  very  few,  fuch  as  were  old, 
and  wilful,  and  weak,  like  himfelf. 

We  came  at  length  to  the  houfe  j 
which  was  indeed  a  noble  ftrufture, 
built  according  to  the  beft  rules  of  an- 
cient architecture.  The  fountains, 
gardens,  walks,  avenues,  and  groves, 
were  all  difpofed  with  exzcl:  judgment 
and  talie.  I  gave  due  prailes  to  every 
thing  I  faw  j  whereof  his  excellency 
took  not  the  leail  notice  till  after  fup- 
per,  wht_n,  there  being  no  third  com- 

J>anion,  he  told  me,  with  a  very  me- 
ancholy  air,  that  he  doubted  he  muft 
throw  down  his  houfes  in  town  and 
country,  to  rebuild  them  after  the  pre- 
ient  mode,  deftroy  all  his  plantations, 
and  caft  others  in  fuch  a  form  as  mo- 
dern ufage  required,  and  give  the  fame 
directions  to  all  his  tenants,  unlefs  he 
would  fubmit  to  incur  the  cenfure  of 
pride,  fingularity,  affeclation,  ignor- 
ance, caprice,  and  perhaps  increafe  his 
majefty's  difpleafure. 

That  the  admiration  I  appeared  to  be 
under  would  ceafe  or  dimimfh,  -when  he 
had  informed  me  of  feme  particulars, 
which  probably  I  never  heard  of  at 
court;  the  people  there  being  too  much 
taken  up  in  their  own  fpeculations,  to 
have  regard  to  what  paflfed  here  below. 

The  fumof  his  difcourfe  was  to  this 
effecl :  that  about  forty  years  ago,  cer- 
tain perfons  went  up  to  Laputa,  either 
upon  bufinefs  or  divtrfion,  and  after 
five  months  continuance,  came  back 
with  a  very  little  fmattering  in  mathe- 
maticks,  but  full  of  volatile  fpirits  ac- 
quired in  that  airy  region.  Thatthefe 
perfons  upon  their  return  began  to 
diflike  the  management  of  every  thing 
below,  and  fell  into  fchemes  of  put- 
ting all  arts,  fciences,  languages,  and 
mecbanicks  upon  a  new  foot.  To  this 
end,  they  procured  a  royal  patent  for 
creeling  an  academy  of  projectors  in 
i  and  the  humour  prevailed  fo 
Jlrongly  among  the  people,  that  there 
is  not  a  town  of  any  confequence  in 
the  kingdom  without  fuch  an  academy. 
In  thefe  colleges,  the  profeffors  con- 
nive new  rules  and  methods  of  Agri- 
culture and  builing,  and  new  inftru- 
mems  and  tools  for  all  trades  and 


manufactures  ;  whereby,  as  they  un- 
dertake, one  man  fliall  do  the  work  of 
ten  }  a  palace  may  be  built  in  a  week, 
of  materials  fo  durable,  as  to  laft  for 
ever  without  repairing;  all  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  fliall  come  to  maturity  at 
whatever  feafon  we  think  fit  to  chufe, 
and  increafe  an  hundred  fold  more  than 
they  do  at  prefent,  with  innumerable 
other  happy  propoials.  The  only  in- 
convenience is,  that  none  of  thefe  pro- 
jects are  yet  brought  to  perfection,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  whole  country  lies 
miferably  wafte,  the  houfes  in  ruins, 
and  the  people  without  food  or  cloaths. 
By  all  which,  infteadof  being  difcou- 
raged,  they  are  fifty  times  more  vio- 
lently bent  upon  profecuting  their 
fchemes,  driven  equally  on  by  hope  and 
defpair  :  that  as  for  himfelf,  being  not 
of  an  enterprizing  fpirit,  he  was  con- 
tent to  go  on  in  the  old  forms,  to  live 
in  the  houfes  his  anceftois  had  built, 
and  aft  as  they  did  in  every  part  of  life 
without  innovation  ;  that  fome  few  other 
perfbns  of  quality  and  gentry  had  done 
the  fame,  but  were  looked  on  with  an 
eye  of  contempt  and  ill-will,  as  ene- 
mies to  art,  ignorant  and  ill  common- 
wealthfmen,  preferring  their  own  eafe 
and  floth  before  the  general  improve- 
ment of  their  country. 

His  lord/hip  added,  that  he  would 
not  by  any  farther  particulars  prevent 
the  pleafure  I  fliould  certainly  take  in 
viewing  the  grand  academy,  whither 
he  was  refolved  I  fliould  go.  He  only 
defired  me  to  obferve  a  ruined  building 
upon  the  fide  of  a  mountain  about  three 
miles  diftant,  of  which  he  gave  me 
this  account :  that  he  had  a  very  con- 
venient mill  within  half  a  mile  of  fiis 
honfe,  turned  by  a  current  from  a  large 
river,  and  fufficient  for  his  own  family, 
as  well  as  a  great  number  of  his  te- 
nants ;  that,  about  feven  years  ago,  a 
club  of  thofe  projectors  came  to  him 
with  propoials  to  deitroy  this  mill,  and 
build  another  on  the  iide  of  that  moun- 
tain, on  the  long  ridge,  whereof  a  long 
canal  mull:  be  cut  for  a  repofitory  of 
water  to  be  conveyed  up  by  pipes  and 
engines  to  fuppiy  the  mill ;  becaufe  the 
wind  and  air  upon  an  height  agitated 
the  water,  and  thereby  made  it  fitter 
for  motion  ;  and  becuufe  the  water, 
defcending  down  a  declivity,  would 
turn  the  mill  with  half  the  current  of 
a  river,  whofe  courle  is  more  upon  a 
level.  He  laid,  that  being  then  not  very 
welJ  with  the  court,  and  prcffcd  by  ma- 
ny 
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ny  of  his  friends,  he  complied  with 
the  propofal  j  and,  after  employing  an 
hundred  men  for  two  years,  the  work 
mifcarried,  the  projectors  went  off,  lay- 
ing the  blame  entirely  upon  him,  rail- 
ing at  him  ever  fince,  and  putting 
others  upon  the  fame  experiment,  with 
equal  aflurance  of  fuccefs,  as  well  as 
equal  disappointment. 

In  a  few  days  we  came  back  to  town, 
and  his  excellency,  confidering  the  bad 
character  he  had  in  the  academy,  would 
pot  go  with  me  himfelf,  but  recom- 
mended me  to  a  friend  of  his  to  bear 
me  company  thither.  My  lord  was 
pleafed  to  reprefent  me  as  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  projects,  and  a  perfon  of  much 
curiofity  and  eafy  belief  j  which,  indeed, 
was  not  without  truth,  for  I  had  my- 
felf  been  a  fort  of  projector  in  my 
younger  days. 

CHAP.    V. 

THE  AUTHOR  PERMITTED  TO  SEE 
THE  GRAND  AC  ADEM  Y  OF  LAG  A  - 
DO— THE  ACADEMY  LARGELY 
DESCRlBED-r-THE  ARTS  WHERE- 
IN THE  PROFESSORS  EMPLOY 
THEMSELVES. 

THIS    academy   is  not   an  entire 
fingle  building,  but  a  continua- 
tion of  feveral  houfcs  on  both  fides  of 
a  ftreet,  which  growing  wafte  was  pur- 
chafed  and  applied  to  that  ufe. 

I  was  received  very  kindly  by  the 
warden,,  and  went  for  many  days  to 
the  academy.  Every  room  hath  in  it 
one  or  more  projectors,  and  I  believe  I 
could  not  be  in  fewer  than  five  hundred 
rooms. 

The  firft  man  I  faw  was  of  a  meagre 
sifpect,  with  footy  hands  and  face,  his 
hair  and  beard  long,  ragged,  and  finged 
in  feveral  places :  his  clothes,  fhirt, 
and  fkin,  were  all  of  the  fame  colour. 
He  had  been  eight  years  upon  a  project 
for  extracting  fun -beams  out  of  cu- 
cumbers, which  were  to  be  put  into 
vials  hermetically  fealed,  and  let  out  to 
warm  the  air  in  raw  inclement  fum- 
mers.  He  told  me,  he  did  not  doubt, 
in  eight  years  more,  he  fhould  be  able 
to  fupply  the  governor's  gardens  with 
funmine  at  a  reafonable  rate  5  but  he 
complained  that  his  ttock  was  low,  and 
intreatfcd  me  to  give  him  fomething  as 
an  encouragement  to  ingenuity,  efpe- 
cially  fince  this  had  been  a  very  dear 
feafon  for  cucumbers.  I  made  him  a 
prefent,  for  my  lord  had  furnilh- 


ed  me  with  money  on  purpofe,  becaufe 
he  knew  their  practice  of  begging  from 
all  who  go  to  fee  them. 

I  went  into  another  chamber;  but 
was  ready  to  haften  back,  being  almoft 
overcome  with  a  horrible  ftink.  My 
conductor  prefled  me  forward,  conjur- 
ing me  in  a  whifper  to  give  no  offence, 
which  would  be  highly  refented,  and 
therefore  I  durtt  not  fo  much  as  to  ftop 
my  nofe.  The  projector  of  this  cell 
was  the  moft  ancient  itudent  of  the  aca- 
demy :  his  face  and  beard  were  of  a 
pale  yellow,  his  hands  and  cloaths 
daubed  over  with  filth.  When  I  was 
preftnted  to  him,  he  gave  me  a  very  clofe 
embrace,  (a  compliment  I  could  well 
have  excufed.)  His  employment,  from 
his  firit  coming  into  the  academy,  was 
an  operation  to  reduce  human  excrement 
to  it's  original  food,  by  feparating  the 
feveral  parts,  removing  the  tincture 
which  it  receives  from  the  gall,  making 
the  ordure  exhale,  and  fcumming  off 
the  faliva.  He  had  a  weekly  allow- 
ance from  the  fociety,  of  a  veflel  filled 
with  human  ordure,  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  Briftol  barrel. 

I  faw  another  at  work  to  calcine  ice 
into  gun-powder  j  who  likewile  mewed 
me  a  treatife  he  had  written  concerning 
the  malleability  of  fire,  which  he  in- 
tended to  publilh. 

There  was  a  moft  ingenious  archi- 
tect, who  had  contrived  a  new  method 
for  building  houfes,  by  beginning  at 
the  roof  and  working  downwards  to 
the  foundation,  which  he  juftified  to 
me  by  the  like  practice  of  thole  two 
prudent  infects  the  bee  and  the  fpider. 
There  was  a  man  born  blind,  who 
had  feveral  apprentices  in  his  own  con- 
dition :  their  employments  was  to  mix 
colours  for  painters,  which  their  mafter 
taught  them  to  diftinguifh  by  feeling 
and  fmelling.  It  was  indeed  my  mis- 
fortune to  find  them  at  that  time  not 
very  perfect  in  their  leflbns,  and  the 
profdfor  himfelf  happened  to  be  gene- 
rally miftaken  :  this  artill  is  much  en« 
couraged  and  erteemed  by  the  whole 
fraternity. 

In  another  apartment  I  was  highly 
pleafed  with  a  projector,  who  had  found 
a  device  of  ploughing  the  ground  with 
hogs  to  lave  the  charges  of  ploughs, 
cattle,  and  labour.  The  method  is 
this :  in  an  acre  of  ground  you  bury 
at  fix  inches  diftance,  and  eight  deep, 
a  quantity  of  acorns,  dates,  chefnuts, 
and  other  malts  or  vegetables,  whereof 

thefe 
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thcfe  animals  are  foncleft  ;  then  you 
drive  fix  hundred  or  more  of  them  into 
the  field,  where  in  a  few  days  they 
vill  root  up  the  whole  ground  in  fearch 
of  their  food,  and  make  it  fit  for  fow- 
ing,  at  the  fame  time  manuring  it  with 
their  dung.  It  is  true,  upon  experi- 
ment, they  found  the  charge  and  trou- 
ble very  great,  and  they  had  little  or  no 
crop:  however,  it  it>  not  doubted,  that 
this  invention  may  be  capable  of  great 
improvement. 

I  went  into  another  room  where  the 
walls  and  deling  were  all  hung  round 
with  cobwebs,  except  a  narrow  purTige 
for  the  artilt  to  p;o  in  and  cut.  At  my 
entrance  he  called  aloud  to  me  not  to 
difturb  his  webs.  He  lamented  the  fa- 
tal miftake  the  woild  had  brer 
in,  of  ufing  filk-worms,  while  v.-e  ivio! 
fuch  plenty  of  domeltick  in  feels,  who 
infinitely  excelled  the  former,  becau/e 
they  underftood  how  to  weave  as  well 
as  fpin.  And  he  propofed  farther,  that, 
by  employing  fpiders,  the  charge  of 
flying  h'lks  would  be  wholly  faved, 
whereof  I  was  fully  convinced,  when  he 
fliewed  me  a  valt  number  of  flies  moft 
beautifully  coloured,  wherewith  he  feu 
his  fpiders,  aflfuring  us,  that  the  webs 
would  take  a  tincture  from  them  j  and 
as  he  had  them  of  all  hues,  he  hoped 
to  fit  every  body's  fancy  as  foon  as  he 
could  find  proper  food  for  the  flies  of 
certain  gums,  oils,  and  other  glutinous 
matter,  to  give  a  ftrength  and  coniift- 
enre  to  the  threads. 

There  was  an  aftronomer  who  had 
undertaken  to  place  a  fun-dial  upon  the 
great  weather- cock  on  the  town-houle, 
by  adjufting  the  annual  and  diurnal 
motions  of  the  earth  and  fun,  fo  as  to 
anfwer  and  coincide  with  all  accidental 
turnings  cf  the  wind. 

I  was  complaining  of  a  fmall  fit  of 
the  colick,  upon  which  my  conductor 
Jed  me  into  a  room,  where  a  great  phy- 
fjcian  refided,  who  was  famous  for  cur- 
ing that  difeafe  by  contrary  operations 
from  the  lame  instrument.  He  ii:i;l  a 
Jargepairof  bellows,  with  a  Jong  (len- 
der muzzle  of  ivoiy.  This  he  convey- 
ed eight  inches  up  the  anus,  and  draw- 
ing in  the  wind,  he  affirmed  he  could 
make  the  guts  as  lank  as  a  dried  blad- 
der. But  when  the  difeafe  was  more 
ftubborn  and  violent,  he  let  in  the 
muzzle,  while  the  bellows  were  full  of 
wind,  which  he  difcharged  into  the 
body  of  the  patient,  then  withdnw  the 
•nitrument  to  replenish  it,  clapping  his 


thumb  ftrongly  againft  the  orifice  oF 
the  fundament ;  and  this  being  repeat- 
ed three  or  four  times,  the  adventitious 
wind  would  rufli  out,  bringing  the 
noxious  along  with  it  (like  water  put 
imo  a  pump)  and  the  patient  itruyer. 
I  fa w  him  try  both  expeiiments  upon 
a  dog,  but  could  not  difcern  any  effect 
from  the  former.  After  the  latter,  the 
animal  w-»s  ready  to  burlr,  and  m.rle 
fo  violent  a  difchnrgc,  as  was  very  of- 
f en  five  to  me  and  my  companions. 
The  dog  died  on  the  fpot,  and  we  left 
the  doctor  endeavouring  to  recover  him 
by  the  fame  -operation. 

I  vi filed  many  otiitr  apartments,  but 
fliall  not  tiouble  my  reader  with  all 
the  curiofirie.s  I  pbjerved,  being  itu- 
dious  of  brevity. 

I  had  hitherto  feen  only  one  fide  of 
the  academy,  the  oth»:r  being  appro- 
priated to  the  advancers  of  Speculative 
learning,  of  whom  I  ftull  fay  fome 
thing  when  I  have  mentioned  one  illuiV 
trious  perfbn  more,  who  is  called  among 
them  the  iuii--verfal  artijl.  He  told  ;  s 
he  had  been  thirty  yeart  employing  his 
thoughts  for  the  improvement  of  hu- 
man life.  He  bad  two  large  rooms 
full  of  wonderful  curiofities,  and  fifty 
men  at  work.  Some  were  cpridenfing 
air  into  a  dry  tangible  fubftanoe,  by 
extracting  the  nitre,  and  letting  the 
aqueous  or  fluid  particles  percolate  j 
others  Joftenmg  marble  for  pillows  and 
pincufhions,  others  petrifying  the  hoofs 
of  a  living  horle  to  preferve  them  from 
foundering.  Thearii.lt  himfelf  was  at 
that  time  bufy  upon  two  great  defigns  : 
the  firft  to  fow  land  with  chaff,  wherein 
he  affirmed  the  true  feminal  virtue  to  be 
contained,  as  he  demonstrated  by  feve- 
ral  experiments,  which  I  was  not  Ikij- 
ful  enough  to  comprehend;  the  other 
was,  by  a  certain  competition  of  gums, 
minerals,  and  vegetables  outwardly  ap- 
plied, to  prevent  the  growth  of  wool 
upon  two  young  lambs,  and  he  hoped 
in  a  renfbnable  time  to  propagate  the 
breed  of  nuked  flieep  all  over  the  king- 
dom. 

We  crofTed  a  walk  to  the  other  part 
of  the  academy,  whete,  as  I  have  al- 
ready laid,  the  projectors  in  ipeculative 
learning  refided. 

The  firft  pro  ft  (Tor  I  faw  was  in  a  very 
large  room,  with  forty  pupils  about 
him.  After  falutation,  obierving  me 
to  look  earneltly  upon  a  frame,  which 
took,  up  the  greateil  part  of  both  the 
loigth  and  breadth  of  the  room,  he 

faid 
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faitl  perhaps  I  might  wonder  to  fee  him 
employed  in  a  project  for  improving 
fpeculative  knowledge  by  practical  and 
mechanical  operations.  But  the  world 
wuuld  foon  be  Ienfible  of  it's  ufc'ful- 
nels,  and  he  flattered  himfelf  that  a 
more  noble  exalted  thought  never  fprung 
in  any  other  man's  head.  Every  one 
knew  how  laborious  the  ufual  method 
is  of  attaining  to  arts  and  fcieoces  j 
whereas  by  his  contrivance  the  molt 
ignorant  perfon,  at  a  reafonable  charge, 
r.nd  with  a  little  bodily  hbour,  may 
write  books  in  philofophy,  poetry,  po- 
liticks, law,  inaihematicksr  and  theo- 
logy, without  the  leaft  afftftance  from 
genius  or  (iudy.  He  then  led  me  to 
the  frame,  about  the  fides  whereof  all 
his  pupils  ftood  in  ranks.  It  was  twen- 
ty feet  fquare,  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  The  fuperficies  was  corn- 
pofed  of  feveral  bits  of  wood,  about 
toe  bignefs  of  a  dye,,  but  Ibme  larger 
than  others.  They  were  all  linked  to- 
gether by  (lender  wires.  Thefe  bits  of 
weed  were  covered  on  every  fquare  with 
paper  pafted  on  them,  and  on  thefe 
papers  were  written  all  the  words  of 
their  language  in  their  feveral  moods, 
tenfes,  and  dec!enf;ons,  but  without 
any  order.  The  profcfFor  then  defired 
me  to  oblerve,  for  he  was  going  to  fet 
bis  engine  at  work.  The  pupils  at  his 
command  took  each  of  them  hold  of  an 
iron  handle,  whereof  there  were  forty 
fixed  round  the  edges  of  the  frame  j 
and  giving  them  a  fudclen  turn,  the 
whole  difpofiiion  of  the  words  was  en- 
tirely changed.  He  then  commanded 
fix  and  thirty  of  the  lads  to  read  the  fe- 
veral lines  foftly  as  they  appeared  upon 
the  frame;  and  where  they  found  three 
or  four  words  together  that  might  make 
j>art  of  a  fentence,  they  dictated  to  the 
four  remaining  boys,  who  werefcrihes. 
This  work  was  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  and  at  every  turn  the  engine 
was  fo  contvived,  that  the  words  ihilfed 
into  new  places,  as  the  fquare  bits  of 
wood  moved  upfide  down. 

Six  hours  a  day  the  young  ftudents 
were  employed  in  this  labour,  and  the 
profeflbr  (hewed  me  feveral  volumes  in 
large  folio  already  colleaed,  of  broken 
fentences,  which  he  intended  to  piece 
together,  and  out  of  thofe  rich  mate- 
rials to  give  the  world  a  compleat  body 
of  all  arts  andfciences;  which,  how- 
ever, might  be  (till  improved,  and  much 
expedited,  if  the  public  would  raife  a 
fcmd  for  making  and  employing  five 


hundred  fuch  frames  in  Lagado,  and 
oblige  the  managers  to  contribute  in 
common  their  (everal  collections. 

He  affined  me,  that  this  invention* 
had  employed  all  bis  thoughts  from  his 
youth,  that  he  had  emptied  the  whole 
vocabulary  into  his  frame,  and  made 
the  iiriclelt  computation  of  the  general 
proportion  there  is  in  books  between  the 
numbeis  of  particles,  nouns,  and  verbs, 
and  other  parts  of  fpeech. 

I  made  my  humbled  acknowledg- 
ment to  this  illuuVious  perfon  for  his. 
great  commumcativenefs,  and  promifed, 
if  ever  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  return 
to  my  native  country,  that  I  would  do> 
him  juilicc,  asthefole  inventor  of  this 
wonderful  machine  ;  the  form  and  con- 
trivance of  which  I  defired  leave  to  de- 
lineate upon  paper,  as  in  the  figure  here 
annexed.  I  told  him,  although  it  were 
the  cuflom  of  our  learned  in  Europe  to» 
(leal  inventions  from  each  other,  who 
Ivad  thereby  at  lealt  this  advantage,  that 
it  became  a  controversy  which  was  the 
right  owner,  yet  I  would  take  fuch  cau- 
tion, that  he  fhould  have  the  honour 
entire  without  a  rival. 


We  next  went  to  the  fchool  of  Ian- 
gu^ges,  where  three  profefibrs  fat  in 
confultation  upon  improving  that  of 
thci-f  own  country. 

The  firlt  project  was  to  (liorten  dif- 
courfe,  by  cutting  polyfyliables  into 
one,  and  leaving  out  verbs  and  parti- 
ciples, becaufe  in  reality  all  thing* 
imaginable  are  but  nouns. 

The  other  was  a  fcheme  for  entirely 
abolishing  all  words  whatfoever  $  and 
this  was  urged  as  a  great  advantage  in 
point  of  health  as  well  as  brevity.  For 
it  is  plain,  that  every  word  we  (peak  is 
in  fome  degree  a  diminution  of  our 
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lungs  by  corrofion,  and  confequently 
contributes  to  the  fhorrening  of  our 
lives.  An  expedient  was  therefore  of- 
fered, that  fince  words  are  only  names 
for  things,  it  would  be  more  convenient 
for  all  men  to  carry  about  them  fuch 
things  as  were  nectflary  to  exprefs  the 
particular  bufinefs  they  are  to  difcourfe 
on.  And  this  invention  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  place,  to  the  great 
cafe  as  well  as  health  of  the  fubject,  if 
the  women,  in  conjunction  with  the 
vulgar  and  illiterate,  had  not  threatened 
to  raife  a  rebellion,  unlefs  they  mightbe 
allowed  the  liberty  to  fpeak  with  their 
tongues,  after  the  manner  of  their  an- 
celtors;  fuch  conitant  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies to  fcience  are  the  common  people. 
However,  many  of  the  moft  learned 
and  wife  adhere  to  the  new  fcheme  of 
exprefling  themfelves  by  things,  which 
hath  only  this  inconvenience  attending 
it,  that  if  a  man's  bufinefs  be  very 
great,  and  of  various  kinds,  he  muft 
be  obliged  in  proportion  to  carry  a  great 
bundle  of  things  upon  his  back,  unlefs 
he  can  afford  one  or  two  llrong  lervants 
to  attend  him.  I  have  often  beheld  two 
of  thofe  fhges  almoft  finking  under  the 
weight  of  their  packs,  like  pedlars 
among  us;  who,  when  they  met  in  the 
the  ftieets,  would  lay  down  their  loads, 
open  their  facks,  and  hold  conversion 
for  an  hour  together;  then  put  up  their 
implements,,  help  each  other  to  relume 
their  burdens,  and  take  their  leave. 

But  for  fhort  converfations,  a  man 
may  carry  implements  in  his  pockets 
and  under  his  arms,  enough  to  fupply 
him,  and  in  his  houfe  he  cannot  be  at 
a  lofs:  therefore  the  room  where  com- 
pany meet,  who  practife  this  art,  is 
full  of  all  things  ready  at  hand,  requi- 
fite  to  furnifh  matter  for  this  kind  of 
artificial  converfe. 

Another  great  advantage  propofed 
by  this  invention,  was,  that  it  would 
ferveas  an  univerfal  language  to  be  un- 
derftood  in  all  civilized  naiions,  vvliofe 
goods  and  u  ten  ills  are  generally  of  the 
fame  kind,  or  nearly  refemblirfg,  /o 
that  their  ufes  might  eafily  be  compre- 
hended. And  thus  ambafladors  would 
be  qualified  totreatwith  foreign  princes 
or  mmilters  of  ftate,  to  whofe  tongues 
they  were  utter  ftrangers. 

I  was  at  the  mathematical  fchool, 
where  the  mafter  taught  his  pupils  after 
a  method  fcarce  imaginable  to  us  in 
Europe.  The  propofition  and  demon - 
ftratign  were  fairly  written  on  a  thin 


wafer,  with  ink  compofed  of  a  cepha- 
lick  tinclure.  This  the  (indent  was  to 
fwallow  upon  a  fafting  ftomach,  and 
for  three  days  following  eat  nothing 
but  bread  and  water.  As  the  w.if'.-T- 
digefted,  the  tincture  mounted  to  his 
brain,  bearing  the  propofition  along 
with  it.  But  the  fuccefs  hath  not  hi- 
therto been  anfwerable,  partly  by  fome 
error  in  the  quantum  or  compofition, 
and  partly  by  the  perverfenefs  of  lads, 
to  whom  this  bolus  is  fo  naufeous,  that 
they  generally  fteal  afide,  and  discharge 
it  upwards  before  it  can  operate;  nei- 
ther have  they  been  yet  perfuaded  toufe 
fo  long  an  abllinence  as  the  prefcription 
requires. 


C  PI  A  P.     VI. 

A  FARTHER  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
ACADEMY THE  AUTHOR  PRO- 
POSES SOME  IMPROVEMENTS, 
WHICH  ARE  HONOURABLY  RE- 
CEIVED. 

IN  the  fchool  of  political  projectors 
I  was  but  ill  entertained,  the  pro- 
feflbrs  appearing,  in  my  judgment, 
wholly  out  of  their  fenfes,  which  is  a 
fcene  that  never  fails  to  make  me  me- 
lancholy. Thefe  unhappy  people  were 
propofing  fchemes  for  perfuadng  mo- 
narchs  to  chufe  favourites  upon  the  fcore 
of  their  wifdom,  capacity  and  virtue j 
of  teaching  minifters  to  confult  the 
publick  good  5  °f  rewarding  merit, 
great  abilities,  and  eminent  fervices ;  of 
in(truc~Hng  princes  to  know  their  true 
intere(t,  by  placing  it  on  the  fame  foun- 
dation with  that  of  their  people :  of 
chufing  for  employments  perfons  qua- 
lified to  exeiciie  them,  with  many  other 
wild  impoffible  chiwasras,  that  never 
entered  before  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive,  and  confirmed  in  me  the  old 
obiervation,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  ex- 
travagant and  irrational  which  fome 
philosophers  have  not  maintained  for 
truth. 

But,  however,  I  (hall  fo  far  do  juf- 
tice  to  this  part  of  the  academy,  as  to 
acknowledge  that  all  of  them  were  not 
fo  vilionary.  There  was  a  moft  inge- 
nious doftor  who  feemed  to  be  perfecl- 
Jyverfed  in  the  whole  nature  and  fyftem 
of  government.  This  illuftrious  per- 
fon  had  very  ufefully  employed  his  ftu- 
dies  in  finding  out  effectual  remedies 
for  all  Uifeafes  and  corruptions,  to 
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which  the  feveral  kinds  of  publick  ad- 
miniltration  are  fubiea  by  the  vices  or 
infirmities  of"  thole  who  govern,  as 
well  as  by  the  iicentioufnefs  of  thole 
who  are  to  obey.  For  inftance  :  whereas 
all  writers  and  reafoners  have  agreed, 
that  there  is  a  Uriel  univerfal  refem- 
blance  between  the  natural  and  the  po- 
litical body;  can  there  be  any  thing 
more  evident,  than  that  the  health  of 
both  muftbe  preferved,  and  tha-difeafes 
cured  by  the  fame  prefci  iptions  ?  It  is 
allowed,  that  fenates  and  great  coun- 
cils are  often  troubled  with  redundant, 
ebullient,  and  other  peccant  humours, 
,  Virith  many  difeafes  of  the  head,  and 
more  of  the  heart;  with  lirong  convul- 
fions,  with  grievous  contractions  of  the 
tterves  and  iinews  in  both  hands,  but 
efpecially  the  right;  with  fpleen,  flatus, 
vertigos,  and  deliriums;  with fcrophu- 
Jous  tumours  full  of  foetid  purulent 
matter;  with  four  frothy  ru&ations, 
with  canine  appetites  and  crudem-fs  of 
digeftion,  befides  many  others  needlefs 
to  mention.  This  doctor  therefore 
propofed,  that,  upon  the  meeting  of  a 
fenate,  certain  phyficians  mould  attend 
at  the  three  firft  days  of  their  fitting; 
and,  at  the.  clofe  of  each  day's  debate, 
feel  the  pulfes  of  every  fenator;  after 
which,  having  maturely  coniidered,  and 
confulted  upon  the  nature  of  the  feveral 
maladies,  and  the  methods  of  cure,  they 
fhould,  on  the  fourth  day,  return  to  the 
fenate- houfe,  attended  by  their  apothe- 
caries, Itored  with  proper  medicines; 
and,  before  the  members  fat,  adminifter 
to  each  of  them  lenitives,  aperitives,  ab- 
fterhves,  corrofives,  rettringents,  pallia- 
tives, laxatives,  cephalalgicks,  icter- 
icks,  apophlegmaticks,  acoufticks,  as 
their  feveral  cales  required;  and  accord- 
ing as  thefe  medicines  mould  operate, 
repeat,  alter,  or  omit  them,  at  the  next 
meeting. 

This  project  could  not  be  of  any 
greatexpence  to  the  publick,  and  might, 
in  my  poor  opinion,  be  of  much  ufefor 
the  diipatch  of  bufinefs  in  thofe  coun- 
tries where  fenates  have  any  fliare  in 
the  legiflative  power,  beget  unanimity, 
fhorten  debates,  open  a  few  mouths 
which  are  now  doled,  and  clofe  many 
more  which  are  now  open;  curb  the  pe- 
tulancy  of  the  young,  and  correct  the 
pofitivenefs  of  the  old ;  rouze  the  ftu- 
pid,  and  damp  the  pert. 

Again,  becaufe  it  is  a  general  com-* 
plaint  that  the  favourites  of  princes  are 
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troubled  with  fhort  and  weak  memories, 
the  fame  doctor  propofed,  that  whoever 
attended  a  firft-minifter,  after  having 
told  his  bufinefs  with  the  utmoft  bre- 
vity, and  in  the  plaineft  words,  fhould 
at  his  departure  give  the  faid  minifter  a 
tweak  by  the  nofe,  or  a  kick  in  the 
belly,  or  tread  on  his  corns,  or  lug  him 
thrice  by  both  ears,  or  run  a  pin  into  his 
breech,  or  pinch  his  arm  black  and  blue, 
to  prevent  forgetful  nefs;  and  at  every  le- 
vee-day repeat  the  fame  operation,  till  the 
bufinefs  were  done  or  absolutely  refufed. 

He  likewife  directed,  that  eveiy  fe- 
nator  in  the  great  council  of  a  nation, 
after  he  had  delivered  his  opinion,  and 
argued  in  the  defence  of  it,  ihould  be 
obliged  to  give  his  vote  directly  con- 
trary; becaufe  if  that  were  done,  the 
refult  would  infallibly  terminate  in  the 
good  of  the  publick. 

When  parties  in  a  ftate  are  violent, 
he  offered  a  wonderful  contrivance  to> 
reconcile  them.  The  method  is  this  t 
You  take  an  hundred  leaders  of  each 
party,  you  difpofe  them  into  couples  of 
fuch  whofe  heads  are  neareft  of  a  fize  ; 
then  let  two  nice  operators  ir>w  off  the 
occiput  of  each  couple  at  the  fame  time, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  brain  may  be 
equally  divided.  Let  the  occiputs  thus 
cut  off  be  interchanged,  applying  each 
to  the  head  of  his  oppofite  party -man. 
It  feems,  indeed,  to  be  a  work  that  re- 
quireth  fome  exactnefs,  but  the  profeflbr 
afTured  us,  that,  if  it  were  dexteroufly 
performed,  the  cure  would  be  infallible. 
For  he  argued  thusj  that  the  two  half 
brains  being  left  to  debate  the  matter 
between  themfelves  within  the  fpace  of 
one  flculi,  would  foon  come  to  a  good 
understanding,  and  produce  that  mode- 
ration as  well  as  regularity  of  thinking, 
fo  much  to  be  wiihed  for  in  the  heads 
of  thofe  who  imagine  they  come  into 
the  world  only  to  watch  and  govern  it's 
motion :  and  as  to  the  difference  of 
brains  in  quantity  or  quality,  among 
thofe  who  are  directors  in  faction,  the 
doctor  aflured  us  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  it  was  a  perfect  trifle. 

I  heard  a  very  warm  debate  between 
two  profeflbrs.,  about  the  moft  commo- 
dious and  effeitual  ways  and  means  of 
raifing  money  without  grieving  the 
fubjcch  The  firft  affirmed  the  jufteft 
method  would  be  to  lay  a  certain  tax 
upon  vices  and  folly,  and  the  fum  fixed 
upon  every  man  to  be  rated  after  the 
faireft  manner  by  a  jury  of  his  neigh- 
M  *  bows. 
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trours.     The  fecond  was  of  an  opinion 
directly  contrary,  to  tax  thofe  qualities 
of  body  and  mind  for  which  men  chiefly 
value  themfelves,  the  rate  to  be  more 
or  iefs  according  to  the  degrees  of  ex- 
celling, the  decision  whereof  mould  be 
left  entirely  to  their  own  bread.     The 
higheft  tax  was  upon  men  who  are  the 
greateft  favourites  of  the  other  fex,  and 
the  aflVffments  according  to  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  favours  they  have 
received  $   for  which  they  are  allowed 
to  be  their  own  vouchers.     Wit,  va- 
lour, and  politenefs,  were  likewife  pro- 
pofed  to  be  largely  taxed,  and  collected 
in  the  fame  manner,  by  every  perfon 
giving  his  own  word  for  the  quantum 
of  what  he  poflefled.     But  as  to  ho- 
nour,  juftice,   wifdom,   and  learning, 
they  mould  not  be  taxed  at  all,  becauie 
they  are  qualifications  of  fo  fingular  a 
kind,  that  no  man  will  either  allow 
them  in  his  neighbour,  or  value  them 
ia  him  (elf.  . 

The  women  were  propofed  to  be  taxed 
according  to  their  beauty  and  Ikill  in 
drefiing,  wherein  they  had  the  lame 
privilege  with  the  men,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  their  own  judgment.  But 
conftancy,  chaftity,  good  fenfe,  and 
good  nature,  were  not  rated,  becaufe 
they  would  not  bear  the  charge  of  col- 
leaing. 

To  keep  fenators  in  the  intereft  of 
the  crown,  it  was  propoled  that  the 
members  fhould  raffle  for  employments, 
every  man  fiift  taking  an  oath,  and 
giving  fecurity,  that  he  would  vote  for 
the  court,  whether  he  won  or  no ;  after 
which  the  lofers  had  in  their  turn  the 
liberty  of  raffling  upon  the  next  vacancy. 
Thus  hope  and  expectancy  would  be 
kept  alive,  none  would  complain  of 
broken  promifes,  but  impute  their  dif- 
appointments  wholly  to  fortune,  whof'e 
(houlders  are  broader  and  (tronger  than 
thole  of  a  miniftry. 

Another  profeflbr  mewed  me  a  large 
paper  of  indructions  for  difcoveiing 
plots  and  confpiracies  againft  the  go- 
vernment. He  advifed  great  ilatefmen 
to  examine  into  the  diet  of  all  fufpected 
perfons;  their  times  of  eating;  upon 
which  fide  they  lay  in  bed ;  with  which 
hand  they  wiped  their  pofteriorsj  to 
take  a  ftrict  view  of  their  excrements, 
and  from  the  colour,  the  ordure,  the 
tafte,  the  confidence,  the  crudenefs,  or 
maturity  of  digeftion,  form  a  judgment 
•of  their  thoughts  and  defigns  j  becaufe 


men  are  never  fo  ferious,  thoughtful', 
and  intent,  as  when  they  are  at  ftoolr 
which  he  found  by  frequent  experiment- 
For  in  fuch  conjunctures,  when  he  ufed 
merely  as  a  trial  to  confider  which  was 
the  bed  way  of  murdering  the  king, 
his  ordure  would  have  a  tincture  of 
green ;  but  quite  different  when  he 
thought  only  of  raifing  an  infurrection, 
or  burning  the  metropolis. 

The  whole  difcourfe  was  written 
with  great  acutenefs,  containing  many 
obfervations  both  curious  and  uieful  for 
politicians;  but,  as  t conceived,  notalto- 
gether  compleat.  This  I  ventured  to- 
tell  the  author,  and  offered  if  he  pleafed 
to  fupply  him  with  Come  additions.  He. 
received  my  propofition  with  more  com- 
pliance than  is  ufual  among  writers* 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  projecting  fpecies, 
profefling  he  would  be  glad  to  receive 
farther  information. 

I  told  him>  that,  mould  I  happen  to 
live  in  a  kingdom  where  plots  and  con- 
fpiracies were  either  in  vogue  from  the 
turbulency  of  the  meaner  people,  or 
could  be  turned  to  the  ufe  and  fervice 
of  the  higher  rank  of  them,  I  firft 
would  take  care  to  cherifh  and  encou- 
rage the  breed  of  difcoverers,  witnefles, 
informers,  accufers,  profecutors,  evi- 
dences, fwearers,  together  with  their 
feveral  fubfervient  and  fubaltern  inftru- 
ments;  and,  when  I  had  got  a  compe- 
tent number  of  them  of  all  forts  and  ca- 
pacities, I  would  put  them  under  the  co- 
lour and  conduct  of  fome  dextrous  per- 
fons in  fufRcient  power  both  to  protect 
and  reward  them.  Men  thus  qualified, 
and  thus  empowered,  might  make  a 
mod  excellent  ufe  and  advantage  of 
plots;  they  might  raife  their  own  cha- 
racters, and  pals  for  moft  profound  po- 
liticians; they  might  reftore  new  vi- 
gour to  a  crazy  adminiftration;  they 
might  difle  or  divert  general  difcon- 
tents;  fill  their  pockets  with  forfeitures  j 
and  advance  or  link  the  opinion  of  pub- 
lick  credit,  as  either  might  anfwer  their 
private  advantage.  This  might  be 
done  by  fkd  agreeing  and  fettling 
among  themfelves  what  fufpected  per- 
fons fliould  be  accufed  of  a  plot.  Then 
effectual  care  is  taken  to  fecure  all  their 
letters  and  papers,  and  put  the  criminal 
in  Cafe  and  fecure  cuttody.  Thcle  pa- 
pers might  be  delivered  to  a  fet  of  artifts 
of  dexterity  fufRcient  to  find  out  the 
myfterious  meanings  of  words,  fyl- 
lables,  and  letters.  They  fhould  be 

allowed 
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allowed  to  put  what  interpretation  they 
jjleafed  upon  them,  giving  them  a  fenfe 
not  only  which  hath  no  relation  at  all 
to  them,  but  even  what  is  quite  contrary 
to  their  true  intent  and  real  meaning  : 
thus,  for  inftance,  they  may,  if  they  fo 
fancy,  interpret  a  fieve  to  fignify  a  court- 
lady  }  a  lame  dog*,  an  invader;  the 
plague,  a  (landing  armyj  a  buzzard,  a 
great  ftatefman ;  the  gout,  a  high  pried  ; 
a  chamber-pot,  a  committee  of  gran- 
deesj  a  broom,  a  revolution;  a  moufe- 
trap,  an  employment  j  a  bottomlefs  pit, 
a  treafury;  a  fink,  a  court  j  a  cap  and 
bells,  a  favourite j  a  broken  reed,  a 
court  of  jufticej  an  empty  tun,  a  gene- 
ral ;  a  running  fore,  an  adminiftration. 

But,  mould  this  method  fail,  recourfe 
might  be  had  to  others  more  effectual, 
by  learned  men  called  acrofticks  and 
anagrams.  Firft,  might  be  found  men 
of  fkill  and  penetration,  who  can  difcern 
that  all  initial  letters  have  political 
meanings  ;  thus,  N.  mall  fignify  a  plot; 
B.  a  regiment  of  horfe;  L.  a  fleet  at 
fea:—  or,  fecondly,  by  tranfpofing  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  any  fufpecled 
paper,  who  can  difcover  the  deepeft 
defigns  of  a  difcontented  party  ;  fo, 
for  example,  if  I  mould  fay  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  Our  brother  Tom  has  juft 
got  the  piles i  a  man  of  fldll  in  this  art 
•would  difcover  how  the  fame  letters 
which  compofe  that  fentence  may  be 
analyfed  into  the  following  words;  Re- 

fjl—-a  plot  is  brought  home The 

Tour ;  and  this  is  the  anagramrnatick 
method. 

The  profeffor  made  me  great  ac- 
knowledgements for  communicating 
thefe  obfervations,  and  promifed  to 
make  honourable  mention  of  me  in  his 
tieatife. 

I  faw  nothing  in  this  country  that 
could  invite  me  to  a  longer  continuance, 
and  began  to  think  of  returning  home 
to  England. 

CHAP.     VIL 

THE  AUTHOR  LEAVES  LAGADO, 
ARRIVES  AT  MALDONADA — NO 
SHIP  READY — HETAK.ES  A  SHORT 
VOYAGE  TO  GLUBBDUBDRIBB  — 
HIS  RECEPTION  BY  THE  GOVER- 
NOR. 

THE  continent,  of  which  this  king- 
dom was  a  part,  extends  itfelf, 
as  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  eaftward  to 


that  unknown  tracl  of  America,  weft- 
ward  of  California,  and  north  to  the 
Pacifick  Ocean,  which  is  not  above  an 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Lagado, 
where  there  is  a  good  port,  and  much 
commerce  with  the  great  ifland  of 
Luggnagg,  fituated  to  the  north- weft 
about  29  degrees  north  latitude,  an<J 
140  longitude.  This  ifland  of  Lugg- 
nagg ftands  fouth-eaftward  of  Japan, 
about  an  hundred  leagues  diftant. 
There  is  a  ftrift  alliance  between  the 
Japanefe  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Luggnagg,  which  affords  frequent  op- 
portunities  of  failing  from  one  ifland 
to  the  other.  I  determined  therefore 
to  direct  my  courfe  this  way,  in  order 
to  my  return  to  Europe.  I  hired  two 
mules  with  a  guide  to  (hew  me  the 
way,  and  carry  my  fmali  baggage.  I 
took  leave  of  my  noble  prote&or,  who 
had  /hewn  me  fo  much  favour,  and  he 
made  me  a  generous  prefent  at  my  de- 
parture. 

My  journey  was  without  any  acci- 
dent or  adventure  worth  relating.  When 
I  arrived  at  the  port  of  Maldonada, 
(for  fo  it  is-  called)  there  was  no  fhip 
in  the  harbour  bound  for  Luggnagg, 
nor  like  to  be  in  fome  time.  The 
town  is  about  as  large  as  Portfmouth. 
I  foon  fell  into  fome  acquaintance, 
and  was  very  hofpitably  received.  A 
gentleman  of  diftinftion  faid  to  me, 
jM|£t  fince  the  fliips  bound  for  Lugg- 
nagg could  not  be  ready  in  lefs  than  a 
month,  it  might  be  no  difagreeable 
amufement  for  me  to  take  a  trip  to  the 
little  ifland  of  Glubbdubdribb,  about 
five  leagues  off  to  the  fouth-weft.  He 
offered  himfelf  and  a  friend  to  accom- 
pany me,  and  that  I  mould  be  provided 
with  a  fmall  convenient  bark  for  the 
voyage. 

Glubbdubdribb  y  as  nearly  as  I  can 
interpret  the  word,  fignifies  the  ijland 
of  forcer ~ers  or  magicians.  It  is  about 
one  third  as  large  as  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
and  extremely  fruitful :  it  is  governed 
by  the  head  of  a  certain  tribe,  who 
are  all  magicians.  This  tribe  marries 
only  among  each  other,  and  the  eldeft 
in  fucceflion  is  prince  or  governor.  He 
hath  a  noble  palace,  and  a  park  of 
about  three  thoufand  acres,  furrounded 
by  a  wall  of  hewn  ftone  twenty  feet 
high.  In  this  park  are  feveral  fmaller 
inclofures  for  cattle,  corn,  and  gar- 
dening. 


*  See  the  proceedings  againft  Dr,  Atterbury,  Biihop  of  Rochefter,  State  Trials;  vol.  vi. 
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The  governor  and  his  family  are 
ferved  and  attended  by  domeiticks  of  a 
kind  fomewhat  unufual.  By  his  ikill 
in  necromancy,  he  hath  a  power  of  call- 
ing w'^om  he  pleafeth  from  the  dead,  and 
commanding  their  fervice  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  hut  no  longer  j  nor  can  he 
call  the  lame  perfon  up  *gaih  in  lefs  than 
three  months,  except  upon  very  extraor- 
dinary occasions. 

When  wt  arrived  at  the  ifland,  which 
was  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  me 
•went  to  the  governor,  and  Jefired  ad- 
mittance for  a  ftranger,  who  came  on 
purpofe  to  have  the  honour  of  attend- 
ing on  his  highnefs.  This  was  immedi 
ately  granted,  and  we  all  three  entered 
the  gate  of  the  palace  between  two  rows 
of  guards,  armed  and  drefftd  after  a  very 
antick  manner,  and  fome'hing  in  their 
countenances  that  made  my  fleih  creep 
•with  a  horror  I  cannot  exprefs.  We 
pafiTe^  through  feveral  apartments  be- 
tween fervants  of  the  fame  fort,  ranked 
on  each  fide  as  before,  till  we  came  to 
the  chamber  of  prefence^'w'here,  after 
three  profound  obeifanceSj  and  a  few 
general  queftions,  we  were  permitted  to 
fit  on  three  ftools  near  the  loweft  ftep  of 
his  highnefs's  throne.  He  underftood 
the  language  of  Balnibarbi,  although  it 
were  different  from  that  of  his  ifland. 
He  defired  me  to  give  him  fome  ac- 
count of  my  travels :  and  to  let  me  fee 
that  I  fhouM  be  treated  without  cere- 
mony, he  difrnifled  all  his  attendants 
with  a  turn  of  his  finger  ;  at  which,  to 
my  great  aftonifhment,  they  vanifhed 
in  an  inftant  like  vifions  in  a  dream, 
when  we  awake  on  a  fudden.  I  could 
not  recover  myfelf  in  fome  time,  till 
the  governor  aflured  me  that  I  fhould 
receive  no  hurt  5  and  oblerving  my  two 
companions  to  be  under  no  concern, 
who  had  been  often  entertained  in  the 
fame  manner,  I  began  to  take  courage, 
and  related  to  his  highnefs  a  mort  hif- 
tory  of  my  feveral  adventures,  yet  not 
without  fome  hefitation,  and  frequent- 
ly looking  behind  me  to  the  place  where 
I  had  feen  thofe  domeftick  fptftres.  I 
had  the  honour  to  dine  with  the  gover- 
nor, where  a  new  fet  of  ghofts  ferved 
up  the  meat,  and  waited  at  table.  I 
now  obferved  myfelf  to  be  lefs  terrified 
than  I  had  been  in  the  morning.  I  ftaid 
till  iun-fet,  but  humbly  defired  his  high- 
nefs to  excufemefor  not  accepting  his 
invitation  of  lodging  in  the  palace.  My 


two  friends  and  I  lay  at  a  private  houfc 
in  the  town  adjoining,  which  is  the  ca- 
pital of  this  little  ifland}  and  the  next 
morning  we  returned  to  pay  our  duty 
to  the  governor,  as  he  wa§  pleaftd  to 
command  us. 

After  this  manner  we  continued  in 
the  ifland  for  ten  days,  mou;  part  of 
every  cl.-y  with  the  governor,  and  at 
night  in  «ur  lodging.  I  foon  grew  fd 
familiarized  to  the  light  of'fpirits,  that 
after  the  third  or  fourth  time  th.ey  gave 
me  no  emotion  at  all ,  or  if  I  had  any  ap- 
prehenfions  left,  my  curiofuy  prevailed 
over  them.  For  his  highnds  the  go- 
vernor ordered  me  to  cal!  up  whatever 
perfons  I  would  chufe  to  name,  and  in 
whatever  numbers,  among  all  the  dead 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
prelent  time,  and  command  them  to  an- 
iwer  any  queftion  I  fliould  think  fi*  to 
afk,  with  this  condition,  that  my  quef- 
tions  muft  be  confined  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  ihe  times  they  lived  in.  And 
one  thing  I  might  depend  upon,  that 
they  would  certainly  tell  me  truth,  for 
lying  was  a  talent  of  no  ufe  in  the  lower 
world. 

I  made  my  humble  acknowledgments 
to  his  highnefs  for  fo  great  a  favour. 
We  were  in  a  chamber,  from  whence 
there  was  a  fair  profpecl.  into  the  park. 
And,  becaufe  my  firft  inclination  was 
to  be  entertained  with  fcenes  of  pomp 
and  magnificence,  I  defired  to  fee  Alex- 
ander the  Great  at  the  head  of  his  army 
juft  after  the  battle  of  Arbelaj  which 
upon  a  motion  of  the  governor's  finger 
immediately  appeared  in  a  large  field 
under  the  window  where  we  ftood.  A- 
lexander  was  called  up  into  the  room  : 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  under- 
ftood his  Greek,  and  had  but  little  of 
my  own.  He  allured  me  upon  his  ho- 
nour that  he  was  notpoiloned,  but  died 
of  a  fever  by  exceflive  drinking. 

Next  I  law  Hannibal  parting  the 
Alps,  who  told  me  he  had  not  a  drop  of 
vinegar  in  his  camp. 

I  faw  Caefar  and  Pompey  at  the  head 
of  their  troops  juft  ready  to  engage.  I 
faw  the  former  in  his  laft  great  triumph. 
I  defired  that  the  fenate  of  Rome  might 
appear  before  me  in  one  large  chamber, 
and  an  aflembly  of  fomewhat  a  later 
age,  in  counterview  in  another.  The 
firrt  feemed  to  bean  aflembly  of  heroes 
and  demi-gods  j  the  other,  a  knot  of  ped- 
lars, pick-pockets,  highwaymen,  and 
bullies, 

The 
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-The  governor,  at  my  requeft,  gave 
the  fign  for  Csefar  and  Brutus  to  ad- 
vance towards  us.  I  was  ftruck  with  a 
profound  veneration  at  the  fight  of  Bru- 
tus, and  could  eafily  difcover  the  moft 
confummate  virtue,  the  greateft  intre- 
pidity and  firmnefs  of  mind,  the  trued 
love  of  his  country,  and  general  bene- 
volence for  mankind  in  every  lineament 
of  his  countenance.  I  observed  with 
much  pleafure,  that  thefe  two  perfons 
were  in  good  intelligence  with  each 
other,  and  Caefar  freely  confefled  to  me, 
Jhat  the  greateft  actions  of  his  own  life 
were  not  equal  by  many  degrees  to  tKe 
glory  of  taking  it  away.  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  have  much  converfation  with 
Jkutusj  and  was  told  that  his  anceftors 
Junius,  Socrates,  Epaminondas,  Cato 
the  Youngtr,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
nimlelf,  were  perpetually  together:  a 
fextumvirate  to  which  all  the  ages  of 
the  world  cannot  add  a  feventh. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  relating  what  vaft  numbers 
of  illuftrious  pei  fons  were  called  up  to 
gratify  that  infatiable  defire  I  had  to  fee 
the  world  in  every  period  of  antiquity 
placed  before  me.  I  chiefly  fed  mine 
eyes  with  beholding  the  dei'troyers  of  ty- 
rants and  ufurpers,  and  the  restorers  of 
liberty  to  opprefled  and  injured  nations. 
But  it  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  the  fatis- 
faction  I  received  in  my  own  mind,  after 
JTuch  a  manner  as  to  make  a  Amable 
entertainment  to  the  reader. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

A  FARTHER    ACCOUNT   OF  GLUBB- 
'     DUBDRIBB- — ANCIENT     AND    MO- 
DERN HISTORY  CORRECTED. 

HAVING  a  defire  to  fee  thofe  an- 
cients who  were  moft  renowned 
for  wit  and  learning,  I  let  apart  one  day 
on  purpofe.  I  propofed  that  Homer 
and  Ariftotle  might  appear  at  the  head 
of  all  their  commentators  ;  but  thefe 
were  fo  numerous  that  fome  hundreds 
were  forced  to  attend  in  the  court  and 
outward  rooms  of  the  palace.  I  knew, 
and  could  diftinguifh  thofe  two  heroes 
at  firft  fight,  not  only  from  the  crowd 
but  from  each  other.  Homer  was  the 
taller  and  comelier  perfon  of  the  two, 
•walked  very  erect  for  one  of  his  age, 
and  his  eyes  were  the  moft  quick  and 
piercing  I  ever  beheld.  Ariftotle  Hooped 


much,  and  made  ufe  of  a  ftafF.  His 
vifage  was  meagre,  his  hair  lank  and 
thin,  and  his  voice  hollow.  I  foon  dif- 
covered  that  both  of  them  were  perfeft 
ftrangers  to  the  reft  of  the  company, 
and  had  never  feen  or  heard  of  them  be- 
fore. And  I  had  a  whifper  from  a 
ghoft,  who  mall  benamelefs,  that  thefe 
commentators  always  kept  in  the  moft 
diftant  quarters  from  their  principals  in 
the  lower  world,  through  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  fliame  and  guilt,  becaufe  they 
had  fo  horribly  mifreprefented  the  mean- 
ing of  thofe  authors  to  pofterity.  I  in- 
troduced Didymus  and  Euftathius  to 
Homer,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  treat 
them  better  than  perhaps  they  deferved  ; 
for  he  foon  found  they  wanted  a  genius 
to  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  a  poet.  But 
Ariftotle  was  out  of  all  patience  with 
the  account  I  gave  him  of  Scotus  and 
Ramus,  as  Iprefented  them  to  him;  and 
he  afked  them,  whether  the  reft  of  the 
tribe  were  as  great  dunces  as  themfelves. 

I  then  defired  the  governor  to  call  up 
Defcartes  and  Gaffendi,  with  whom  I 
prevailed  to  explain  their  fyftems  to 
Ariftotle.  This  great  philofopher  free- 
ly acknowledged  his  own  mi  (takes  in 
natural  philofophy,  becaufe  he  pro- 
ceeded in  many  things  upon  conjecture, 
as  all  men  muft  do;  and  he  found  that 
Gaflendi,  who  had  made  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus  as  palatable  as  he  could,  and 
the  Vortices  of  Defcartes,  were  equally 
to  be  exploded.  He  predicted  the  fame 
fate  to  attraction,  whereof  the  prefent 
learned  werefuch  zealous  aflertors.  He 
•faid,that  new  fyftems  of  nature  were  but 
newfamions,  which  would  vary  in  every 
age;  and  even  thofe  who  pretend  to 
demonftrate  them  from  mathematical 
principles,  would  flouri/h  but  a  ftiort 
period  of  time,  and  be  out  of  vogue 
when  that  was  determined. 

I  fpent  five  days  in  converfing  with 
many  others  of  the  ancient  learned.  I 
faw  moft  of  the  firft  Roman  emperors. 
I  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  call  up 
Eliogabalus's  cooks  to  diefs  us  a  din- 
ner ;  but  they  could  not  mew  us  much 
of  their  fkill  for  want  of  materials.  A 
helot  of  Agefilaus  made  us  a  difti  of 
Spartan  broth;  but  I  was  not  able  to  get 
down  a  iecond  fpoonful. 

The  two  gentlemen  who  conducted 
me  to  the  ifland,  were  prefled  by  their 
private  affairs  to  return  in  three  days, 
which  I  employed  in  feeing  fome  of  the 
modern  dead,  who  had  made  the  greateft 
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figure  for  two  or  three  hundred  years 
yalt  in  our  own  and  other  countries  of 
Europej  and  having  been  always  a  great 
admirer  of  old  illuftrious  families,  I  de- 
fired  the  governor  would  call  up  a  do- 
zen or  two  of  kings,  with  their  ancef- 
tors,  in  order,  for  eight  or  nine  gene, 
rations.  But  my  disappointment  was 
grievous  and  unexpected:  for  in  (lead  of 
a  long  train  with  royal  diadems,  I  faw 
in  one  family  two  fiddlers,  three  fpruce 
courtiers,  and  an  Italian  prelate.  In 
another  a  barber,  an  abbot,  and  two 
cardinals.  I  have  too  great  a  venera- 
tion for  crowned  heads  to  dwell  any 
longer  on  fo  nice  a  fubjecl.  But  as  to 
counts,  marquifTes,  dukes,  earls,  and 
the  like,  I  was  not  fofcrupulous.  And 
I  confefs  it  was  not  without  fome  plea- 
fure  that  I  found  myfelf  able  to  trace 
the  particular  features  by  which  cer- 
tain families  are  diftinguifhed,  up  to 
their  originals.  I  could  plainly  difco- 
ver  from  whence  one  family  derives  a 
long  chin,  why  a  fecond  hath  abounded 
with  knaves  for  two  generations,  and 
fools  for  two  more  5  why  a  third  hap- 
pened to  be  crack-brained,  and  a  fourth 
to  be  (harpers.  Whence  it  came,  what 
Polydore  Virgil  fays  of  a  certain  great 
houie,  Nee  wirfortis,  necfcemina  cafta. 
How  cruelty,  falfhood,'and  cowardice, 
grew  to  be  the  charafteri (ticks  by  which 
certain  families  are  diftingui/hed  as 
much  as  by  their  coats  of  arms.  Who 
firit  brought  the  pox  into  a  noble  houfe, 
which  has  lineally  defcended  in  fcro- 
phulous  tumours  to  their  pofterity. 
Neither  could  I  wonder  at  all  thisj 
when  I  faw  fuch  an  interruption  of  li- 
neages, by  pages,  lacquies,  valets, 
coachmen,  gamefters,  captains,  and 
pick-pockets. 

I  was  chiefly  difgufted  with  modern 
kiftory.  For,  having  ftriclly  examined 
all  the  peribns  of  greateft  name  in  the 
courts  of  princes  for  an  hundred  years 
paft,  I  found  how  the  world  had  been 
mifled  by  proftitute  writers  to  afcribe 
the  greatelt  exploits  in  war  to  cowards, 
the  wifett  counfel  to  fools,  fincerity  to 
flatterers,  Roman  virtue  to  betrayers  of 
their  country,  piety  to  atheilts,  chaltity 
to  fodomites,  truth  to  informers.  How 
many  innocent  and  excellent  peifons  had 
been  condemned  to  death  or  banifli- 
ment,  by  the  praclifmg  of  great  mini- 
fters  upon  the  corruption  of  judges,  and 
the  malice  of  faction.  How  many  vil- 
lains had  been  exalted  to  .the  hightft 


places  of  tru.ft,  power,  dignity,  and 
profit.  How  great  a  fliare  in  the  mo- 
tions and  events  of  courts,  councils, 
and  fenutes,  might  be  challenged  by 
bawds,  whores,  pimps,  parafites,  and 
buffoons.  How  low  an  opinion  I  had 
of  human  wifdom  and  integrity,  when 
I  was  truly  informed  of  the  fprings  and 
motives  of  great  enterprizes  and  revo- 
lutions in  the  world,  and  of  the  con- 
temptible accidents  to  which  they  owed 
their  fuccefs ! 

Here  I  difcovered  the  roguery  and 
ignorance  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  write 
anecdotes,  or  fecret  hiftoryj  who  fend 
fo  many  kings  to  their  graves  with  a 
cup  of  poifon  j  will  repeat  the  difcourfe 
between  a  prince  and  chief  minilter, 
where  no  witnel's  was  by;  unlock  the 
thoughts  and  cabinets  of  ambafiadors 
and  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  have  the 
perpetual  misfortune  to  be  miftaken. 
Here  I  difcovered  the  true  caufes  of 
many  great  events  that  have  furprized 
the  world  ;  how  a  whore  can  govern, 
the  back-ftairs,  the  back-ftairs  a  coun- 
cil, and  the  council  afenate.  A  gene- 
ral confefled  in  my  prefence,  that  he 
got  a  victory  purely  by  the  force  of 
cowardice  and  ill  conduct :  and  an  ad- 
miral, that  for  want  of  proper  intelli- 
gence, he  beat  the  enemy  to  whom  he 
intended  to  betray  the  fleet.  Three 
kings  protefted  to  me,  that  in  their 
whole  reigns  they  did  never  once  prefer 
any  perfon  of  merit,  unlefs  by  miftake, 
or  treachery  of  fome  miniiter  in  whom 
they  confided  ^neither  would  they  do 
it,  if  they  were  to  live  again  ;  and  they 
fhewed  with  great  ftrength  of  reafon, 
that  the  royal  throne  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  without  corruption,  becaufe  that 
pofitive,  confident,  reftive  temper,  which 
virtue  infufed  into  man,  was  a  perpetual 
clog  to  publick  bufmefs. 

1  had  the  curiofity  to  enquire  in  a 
particular  manner,  by  what  method 
great  numbers  had  procured  to  them- 
felves  high  titles  of  honour,  and  prodi- 
gious eftates  ;  and  I  confined  my  enqui- 
ry to  a  very  modern  period  :  however, 
without  grating  upon  prefent  times,  be- 
caufe I  would  be  lure  to  give  no  offence 
even  to  foreigners  (for  I  hope  the  reader 
need  not  be  told  that  I  do  not  in  the 
leaft  intend  my  own  country  in  what  I 
fay  upon  this  occafion)  a  great  number 
of  perfons  concerned  were  called  up,  and 
upon  a  very  flight  examination  difco- 
vered fuch.  a  fcene  of  infamy,  that  I 

cannot 
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cannot  reflect  upon  it  without  forae  fe- 
rioufnefs.  Perjury,  oppreffion,  fubor- 
nation,  fraud,  pandarifm,  and  the 
like  infirmities  were  amongft  the  molt 
eXcufable  arts  they  had  to  mention,  and 
for  thefe  I  gave,  as  it  was  reafonable, 
great  allowance.  But  when  fome  con- 
fefled  they  owed  their  greatnefs  and 
wealth  to  fodomy  or  incelt  j  others  to 
the  proftituting  of  their  own  wives  and 
daughters  ;  others  to  the  betraying  their 
country  or  their  prince  5  fome  to  poi- 
foning,  more  to  the  perverting  of  juf- 
tice,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  innocent : 
I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned,  if  thefe  dif- 
ebveries  inclined  me  a  little  to  abate  of 
that  profound  veneration  which  I  am 
naturally  apt  to  pay  to  peifons  of  high 
rank,  who  ought  to  be  treated  with  the 
utmoft  refpect  due  to  their  iublime  dig- 
nity, by  us  their  inferiors. 

I  had  often  read  of  fome  great  fer- 
vices  done  to  princes  and  ftates,  and 
defired  to  fee  the  perfons  by  whom  thefe 
Services  were  performed.  Upon  enquiry, 
I  was  told  that  their  names  were  to  be 
found  on  no  record,  except  a  few  of 
them  whom  hiftory  hath  reprefented  as 
the  vileft  rogues  and  traitors.  As  to 
the  reft,  I  had  never  once  heard  of  them. 
They  all  appeared  with  dejected  looks, 
and  in  the  meaneft  habit,  molt  of  them 
telling  me  they  died  in  poverty  and 
difgrace,  and  the  reft  on  a  fcaffold  or  a 
gibbet. 

Among  the  reft,  there  was  one  per- 
fbn  whofe  cafe  appeared  a  little  fmgu- 
lar.  He  had  a  youth  about  eighteen 
years  old  ftanding  by  his  fide.  He  told 
me  he  had  for  many  years  been  com- 
mander of  a  fhip,  and  in  the  fea- fight 
at  Actium,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
break  through  the  enemy's  great  lina 
of  battle,  fink  three  of  their  capital 
fhips,  and  take  a  fourth,  which  was 
the  fole  caufe  of  Antony's  flight,  and 
of  the  victory  that  enfued  j  that  the 
}onth  ftanding  by  him,  his  only  fon, 
was  killed  in  the  action.  He  added, 
that  upon  the  confidence  of  fome  merit, 
the  war  being  at  an  end,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  folicited  at  the  court  of 
Auguftus  to  be  preferred  to  a  greater 
(hip,  whofe  commander  had  been  kill- 
ed ;  but  without  any  regard  to  his 
pretenfions,  it  was  given  to  a  youth 
who  had  never  feen  the  fea,  the  fon  of 
Libertina,  who  waited  on  one  of  the 
emperor's  miftrefles.  Returning  back 
.to  his  own  veflel,  he  was  charged  with 
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neglect  of  duty,  and  the  mip  given  to 
a  favourite  page  of  Publicola,  the  vice- 
admiral  j  whereupon  he  retired  to  at 
poor  farm,  at  a  great  diftance  from 
Rome,  and  there  ended  his  life.  I  was 
fo  curious  to  know  the  truth  of  this 
ftory,  that  I  defired  Agrippa1  might  be 
called,  who  was  admiral  in  that  fight. 
He  appeared,  and  confirmed  the  whole 
account,  but  with  much  more  advan- 
tage to  trie  captain,  whofe  modefty  had 
extenuated  or  concealed  a  great  part  of 
his  merit. 

I  was  furprized  to  find  corruption 
grown  fo  high  and  fo  quick  in  that  em- 
pire, by  the  force  of  luxury  fo  lately 
introduced,  which  made  me  lefs  won- 
der at  many  parallel  cafes  in  other 
countries,  where  vices  of  all  kinds  have 
reigned  fo  much  longer,  and  where  the 
whole  praife  as  well  as  pillage  hath  been 
engrofled  by  the  chief  commander,  who 
perhaps  had  the  leaft  title  to  either. 

As  every  perfon  called  up  made  ex- 
actly the  fame  appearance  he  had  done 
in  the  world,  it  gave  me  melancholy 
reflections,  to  obferve  how  much  the 
race  of  human  kind  was  degenerated 
among  us,  within  thefe  hundred  years 
paft.  How  the  pox,  under  all  it's  con- 
fequences  and  denominations,  had  al- 
tered every  lineament  of  an  Engliffe 
countenance,  fhortened  the  fize  of  bo- 
dies^ unbraced  the  nerves,  relaxed  the 
finews  and  mufcles,  introduced  a  fal- 
low complexion,  and  rendered  the  flefli 
loofe  and  rancid. 

I  defcended  fo  low,  as  to  defire  that 
fome  Engliih  yeomen  of  the  old  ftamp- 
might  be  fummoned  to  appear,  once  fo 
famous  for  the  fimplicity  of  thfir  man- 
ners, diet,  anddrefs,  for  juftice  in  their 
dealings,  for  their  true  fpirit  of  liber- 
ty, for  their  valour  and  love  of  their 
country.  Neither  could  I  be  wholly 
unmoved,  after  comparing  the  iivino- 
with  the  dead,  when  I  contidered  how 
all  thefe  pure  native  virtues  were  profti- 
tuted  for  a  piece  of  money  by  their 
grand-children,  who  in  felling  their 
votes,  and  managing  at  elections,  have 
acquired  every  vice  and  corruption  that 
can  poflibly  be  learned  in  a  court. 


CHAP.     IX. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  RETURN  TO  MAL DO* 

NADA— SAILS    TO  THE   KINGDOM 

Or     LUOONAGG— THE     AUTHOR 

CONFJNEO 
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CONFINED  —  HE  IS  SENT  FOR. 
TO  COURT — THE  MANNER  OF 
HIS  ADMITTANCE — THE  KING'S 
GREAT  LENITY  TO  HIS  SUB- 
JECTS. 

THE  day  of  our  departure  being 
come,  I  took  leave  of  his  high- 
Tiefs,  the  governor  of  Glubbdubdrib, 
and  returned  with  my  two  companions 
to  Maldonada,  where,  after  a  fort- 
night's waiting,  a  fhip  was  ready  to 
fail  for  Luggnagg.  The  two  gentle- 
men, and  fome  others,  were  fo  gene- 
rous and  kind  as  to  furnifli  me  with 
provifions,  and  fee  me  on  board.  I  was 
a  month  in  this  voyage.  We  had  one 
violent  ftorm,  and  were  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  fleering  weftward  to  get  into 
the  trade-wind,  which  holds  for  above 
fixty  leagues.  On  the  21  ft  of  April 
3708,  we  failed  into  the  river  Clumeg- 
nig,  which  is  a  fea-port  town,  at  the 
fouth-eaft  point  of  Luggnagg.  We 
caft  anchor  within  a  league  of  the  town, 
and  made  a  fignal  for  a  pilot.  Two  of 
them  came  on  board  in  lefs  than  half 
an  hour,  by  whom  we  were  guided  be- 
tween certain  fhoals  and  rocks,  which 
are  very  dangerous  in  a  paflage  to  a 
large  bafon,  where  a  fleet  may  ride  in 
fafety  within  a  cable's  length  of  the 
town -wall. 

Some  of  our  failors,  whether  out  of 
treachery  or  inadvertence,  had  inform- 
ed the  pilots  that  I  was  a  ftranger,  and 
a  great  traveller  whereof  theie  gave 
notice  to  a  cuftom-houfe  officer,  by 
whom  I  was  examined  very  ftriclly  upon 
my  landing.  This  officer  fpoke  to  me 
in  the  language  of  Balnibarbi,  which 
by  the  force  of  much  commerce  is  ge- 
nerally underftood  in  that  town,  efpe- 
cially  by  feamen,  and  thofe  employed 
in  the  cuftoms.  I  gave  him  a  fhort 
account  of  fome  particulars,  and  made 
ray  ftory  as  plaufible  arid  confident  as  I 
could;  but  I  thought  it  neceffary  to  dif- 
guife  my  country,  and  call  myfelf  an 
Hollander,  becaufe  my  intentions  were 
for  Japan,  and  I  knew  the  Dutch  were 
the  only  Europeans  permitted  to  enter 
into  that  kingdom.  I  therefore  told  the 
officer,  that  having  been  fhipwrecked 
on  the  coaft  of  Balnibarbi,  and  cart  on 
a  rock,  I  was  received  up  into  Laputa, 
or  the  flying  ifland,  (of  which  he  had 
often  heard)  and  was  now  endeavour- 
ing to  get  to  Japan,  from  whence  I 
might  find  a  convenience  of  returning 


to  my  own  country.  The  officer  fa  id, 
I  mult  be  confined  till  he  could  receive 
orders  from  court,  for  which  he  would 
write  immediately,  and  hoped  to  receive 
an  anfwer  in  a  fortnight.  I  was  tar- 
ried to  a  convenient  lodging,  with  a 
fentry  placed  at  the  door  j  however,  I 
had  the  liberty  of  a  large  garden,  and 
was  treated  with  humanity  enough,  be- 
ing maintained  all  the  time  at  the  king's 
charge.  I  was  invited  by  feveral  per- 
fons,  chiefly  out  of  curioiity,  becauie 
it  was  reported  that  I  came  froni  coun- 
tries very  remote,  of  which  they  had 
never  heard. 

I  hired  a  young  man,  who  came  in 
the  fame  fhip,  to  be  an  interpreter  ;  he 
was  a  native  of  Luggnagg,  but  had 
lived  fome  years  at  Maldonada,  and 
was  a  perfect  mafter  of  both  languages. 
By  his  afliftance  I  was  able  to  hold  a  con- 
verfation  with  thofe  who  came  to  vifit 
mej  but  this  confifted  only  of  their, 
queltions  and  my  anfwers. 

The  difpatch  came  from  court  about 
the  time  we  expected.  It  contained  a 
warrant  for  conducting  me  and  my  re- 
tinue to  Traldragdubb  or  Trildrog- 
drib,  for  it  is  pronounced  both  ways  as 
near  as  I  can  remember,  by  a  party  of 
ten  horfe.  All  my  retinue  was  that 
poor  lad  for  an  interpreter,  whom  I  per- 
fuaded  into  my  fervicejand,  at  my  hum- 
ble requeit,  we  had  each  of  us  a  mule 
to  ride  on.  A  meflenger  was  difpatch- 
ed  half  a  day's  journey  before  us,  to 
give  the  king  notice  of  my  approach, 
and  to  defire  that  his  majefty  would 
pleafe  to  appoint  a  day  and  hour,  when 
it  would  be  his  gracious  pleafure  that 
I  might  have  the  honour  to  lick  the  dufl 
before  bisfootjlool.  This  is  the  court 
ftile,  and  I  found  it  to  be  more  than 
matter  of  form.  For  upon  my  admit- 
tance two  days  after  my  arrival,  I  was 
commanded  to  crawl  upon  my  belly,  and 
lick  the  floor  as  I  advanced  j  but  on 
account  of  my  being  a  ttranger,  care 
was  taken  to  have  it  fwept  lo  clean, 
that  theduft  was  not  offenfive.  How- 
ever this  was  a  peculiar  grace,  not  al- 
lowed to  any  but  pei  fons  of  the  highcft 
rank,  when  they  defne  an  admittance. 
Nay,  fometimes  the  floor  is  itrewedwith 
duft  on  purpofe,  when  the  perion  to  be 
admitted  happens  to  have  powerful 
enemies  at  court.  And  I  have  feen  a 
great  lord  with  his  mouth  fo  crammed, 
that  when  he  had  crept  to  the  proper 
diitance  from  the  throne,  he  was  not 
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able  to  fpeak  a  word.  Neither  is  tKere 
any  remedy,  becaufe  it  is  capital  for 
thofe  who  receive  an  audience  to  fpit 
or  wrpe  their  mouths  in  his  majefty's 
prefence.  There  is  indeed  another  cuf- 
tom,  which  I  cannot  altogether  ap- 
prove of.  When  the  king  hath  a  mind 
to  put  any  of  his  nobles  to  death  in  a 
gentle  indulgent  manner,  he  commands 
to  have  the  floor  ftrewed  with  a  certain 
brown  powder,  of  a  deadly  compofition, 
which  being  licked  up,  infallibly  kills 
him  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  in  juf- 
tice  to  this  prince's  great  clemency, 
and  the  care  he  hath  of  his  fubje&s 
lives,  (wherein  it  were  much  to  be 
wifhed  that  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
would  imitate  him)  it  murt  be  mention- 
ed for  his  honour,  that  ftrift  orders  are 
given  to  have  the  infected  parts  of  the 
floor  well  warned  after  every  fuch  execu- 
tion} which,  if  his  domefticks  neglect, 
they  are  in  danger  of  incurring  his  royal 
difpleafure.  I  myfelf  heard  him  give 
'directions,  that  one  of  his  pages  mould 
be  whipt,  whole  turn  it  was  to  give  no- 
tice about  wafhing  the  floor  after  an 
execution,  but  malicioufly  had  omitted 
it ;  by  which  negleft,  a  young  lord  of 
great  hopes  coming  to  an  audience,  was 
unfortunately  poifoned,  although  the 
king  at  that  time  had  no  defign  againft 
his  life.  But  this  good  prince  was  fo 
gracious,  as  to  forgive  the  poor  page 
his  whipping,  upon  promife  that  he 
would  do  fo  no  more,  without  fpecial 
orders . 

To  return  from  this  digreffion ;  when 
I  had  crept  within  four  yards  of  the 
throne,  I  raifed  myfelf  gently  upon 
my  knees,  and  then  ftriking  my  fore- 
head (even  times  on  the  ground,  I  pro- 
nounced the  following  words,  as  they 
had  been  taught  me  night  before,  '  Ick- 

*  pUng  gloffthrobb  fquutferumm   blhiop 

*  mlajlnalt,  zvoin  tnodbalkgujfb  Jlhiop 
'  kadgurdlubb  aJhtS     This  is  the  com- 
pliment eiiablilhed  by  the  laws  of  the 
land   for  all    perfons  admitted  to  the 
king's  prefence.     It  may  be  rendered 
into  Englilh  thus  :  «  May  your  celef- 
f  tial  majefty  out-live  the  fun,  eleven 
<  moons  and  an  half!'     To  this  the 
Icing  returned  fome  anfwer,  which  al- 
though I  could  not  underttand,  yet  I 
replied  as  I  had  been  directed  :  «  Fluff 

*  drinyaler'vk  dwuldont praftrad  IKW- 
'  pujkS  which  properly  figmries,  «  My 

*  tongue  is  in  the  mouth  of  my  friend  ;* 
ant}  by  thjs  exorefflon  was  meant,  th^ 
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I  defired  leave  to  bring  my  interpreter; 
whereupon  the  young  man  already  men- 
tioned was  accordingly  introduced,  by 
whofe  intervention  I  anfwered  as  many 
que(tions  as  his  majefty  could  put  in 
above  an  hour.  I  fpoke  in  the  Balni- 
barbian  tongue,  and  my  interpreter  de- 
livered my  meaning  in  that  of  Lugg- 


The  king  was  much  delighted  with 
my  company,  and  ordered  his  bliff- 
marklub,  or  high  chamberlain,  to  ap- 
point a  lodging  in  the  court  for  me  and 
my  interpreter,  with  a  daily  allowance 
for  -my  table,  and  a  large  purfe  of  gold 
for  my  common  expences. 

I  ilayed  three  months  in  this  country 
out  of  perfect  obedience  to  his  majefty, 
who  was  pleafed  highly  to  favour  me, 
and  made  me  very  honourable  offers; 
but  I  thought  it  more  confident  with. 
prudence  and  juftice  to  pafs  the  remain- 
der of  my  days  with  my  wife  and 
family. 


CHAP.     X. 

THE   kUGGNAGGIANS  COMMENDED 
—  A    PARTICULAR    DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE  STRULDBRUGGS WITH 

MANY  CONVERSATIONS  BE- 
TWEEN THE  AUTHOR  AND  SOME 
EMINENT  PERSONS  UPON  THAT 
SUBJECT. 

THE  Luggnaggians  are  a  polite 
and  generous  people,  and  al- 
though they  are  not  without  fome  (hare 
of  that  pride  which  is  peculiar  to  all 
Eaftern  countries,  yet  they  (hew  them- 
felves  courteous  to  ftrangers,  efpecial- 
ly  fuch  who  are  countenanced  by  the 
court.  I  had  many  acquaintance  among 
perfons  of  the  beft  faihion,  and  being 
always  attended  by  my  interpreter,  the 
converfation  we  had  was  not  difa- 
greeable. 

One  day  in  much  good  company  I  was 
afked  by  a  perfon  of  quality,  whether 
I  had  feen  any  of  their  Struldbruggs, 
or  immortals.  1  faid  I  had  not,  and 
defired  he  would  explain  to  me  what  he 
meant  by  fuch  an  appellation  applied  to 
a  mortal  creature.  He  told  me,  that 
fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  a  child 
happened  to  be  born  in  a  family  with  a 
red  circular  fpot  in  the  forehead,  direcl- 
ly  over  the  left  eye  brow,  which  wa'S 
an  infallible  mark  that  it  mould  never 
N  die* 
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die.  The  fpot,  as  he  defcribed  it,  was 
about  the  compais  of  a  filver  three- 
pence, but  in  the  courfe  of  time  grew 
larger  and  changed  it's  colour  j  for  at 
twelve  years  old  it  became  green,  fo 
continued  till  five  and  twenty,  then 
turned  to  a  deep  blue;  at  five  and  forty 
it  grew  coal  black,  and  as  large  as  an 
Englifli  (hilling,  but  never  admitted 
any  farther  alteration.  He  faid  thefe 
birds  weie  fo  rare,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve there  could  be  above  eleven  hun- 
dred Struldhruggs  of  both  iexes  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  of  which  he  computed 
about  fifty  in  the  metropolis,  and  among 
the  reft  a  young  girl  born  about  three 
years  ago.  That  thefe  productions  were 
not  peculiar  to  any  family,  but  a  mere 
effect  of  chance  j  and  the  chiKiren  of 
theStruldbrugff-  themfelvcsweie  equal- 
ly mortal  with  the  reft  of  the  people. 

I  freely  own  myfelf  to  have  been 
flruck  with  inexpreiflve  delight  upon 
hearing  this  account:  and  the  perfon 
who  gave  it  to  me,  happening  to  un- 
derftand  the  Balnibarbian  language, 
which  I  fp.;ke  very  well,  I  could  not 
forbear  breaking  out  into  expreflions 
perhaps  a  fittletoo  extravagant.  I  cried 
out  as  in  a  rapture:  '  Hippy  nation! 
where  every  child  hath  at  le  It  a  chance 
for  being  immortal !  Happy  people ! 
who  eiijoy  fo  many  living  examples 
of  ancient  virtue;  and  have  matters 
ready  to  inftrucl  them  in  the  wifdom 
of  all  former  ages f  but,  happielt  be- 
yond all  companion  are  thofe  excel- 
lent gtruldbruggs,  who,  born  exempt 
from  that  univerfal  calamity  of  hu- 
man nature,  have  their  minds  free  and 
dilengagtd,  without  the  weight  arid 
depreffion  of  fpirits  caufed  by  the  con- 
tinual apprehenfion  of  death/  I  dif- 
covert:d  iTiy  admiration,  that  I  had  not 
obferved  any  of  thefe  illuttrious  perfons 
Sit  couit;  the  black  fpot  on  the  forehead 
being  fo  remarkable  a  diitinftion  that  I 
could  not  have  eafily  overlooked  it ;  and 
5t  was  Impoifible  lhat  his'  majelty,  a  mod 
judicious  prince,  fiiould  not  provide 
JnmiUf  with  a  good  nrmber  of  fucji 
wile  and  able  couniellcrs.  Yet  pei>  aps 
ihe  virtue  of  thole  reverend  lagts  was 
too  itiicl  for  the  conupt  and  libertine 
jnanners  of  a  c,ourt.  And  we  often 
finH  by  experience,  that  young  men  are 
too  opinionative  and  volatile  to  be  guid- 
ed by  the  fooer  di&ate*  of  their  feniors: 
howcvei,  fnice  the  king  was  plcafeu  to 
allow  me  accefs  to  his  royal  peifon,  I 


was  refolvel  upon  the  very  fir  (I  occafipn 
to  deliver  my  opinion  to  him  on  thrs 
matter  freely,  and  at  large,  by  the  help 
of  my  interpreter}  and  whether  he 
would  pleafe  to  take  my  advice  cr  no, 
yet  in  one  thing  I  was  determined,  that 
his  majelty  having  frequently  offered  me 
an  eftablifhmenr  in  this  country,  I 
would  with  great  thankfulnefs  accept 
the  favour,  and  pals  my  life  here  in  the 
converfation  of  thofe  fuperior  beings, 
the  Struldbruggs,  if  they  would  pleafe 
to  admit  me. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  addreffed 
my  difcourie,  becaufe  (as  I  have  al- 
ready obferved)  he  fpoke  the  language 
of  Balnibarbi,  faid  to  me,  with  a  fort 
of  a  fmile,  which  ufually  ariles  from 
pity  to  the  ignorant,  that  he  was  glad 
of  any  occafion  to  keep  me  among 
them,  and  defired  my  permiflion  to  ex- 
plain to  the  company  what  I  had  fpoke. 
He  did  fo,  and  they  talked  together  for 
fometimein  their  own  language,  where- 
of I  underftood  not  a  fyllable;  neither 
could  I  obferve  by  their  countenances, 
what  impreffion  my  difcourie  had  made 
on  them.  After  a  inert  filence,  the  fame 
perfon  told  me,  that  his  friends  and 
mine  (fo  he  thought  fit  to  exprefs  him- 
felf )  were  very  much  pleafed  with  the 
judicious  remarks  I  had  made  on  the 
great  happinefs  and  advantages  of  im- 
mortal life;  and  they  were  defirous  to 
know  in  a  particular  manner,  what 
fcheqae  of  living  I'lhould  have  formed 
to  myfelf  if  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
have  been  born  a  Struldbrugg. 

I  anfwered  it  was  eaiy  to  be  eloquent 
on  fo  copious  and  delightful  a  fubjecl, 
efpecially  to  me  who  have  been  often 
apt  to  amufe  myfelf  with  vifions  of  what 
I  mould  do  if  I  were  a  king,  a  general, 
or  a  great  lord :  and  upon  this  very  cafe 
I  had  frequently  run  over  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  how  I  ihould  employ  myfelf,  and 
pafs  the  time,  if  I  were  fure  to  live  for 
ever. 

That,  if  it  had  been  my  good  for- 
turte  to  come  into  the  world  a  Struld- 
brugg, as  foon  as  I  could  difcover  my 
own  happinefs,  by  undcrftanding  the 
difference  between  life  and  death,  I 
would  firft  refolve,  by  all  arts  and  me- 
thods whatfoever,  to  procure  myfelf 
riches.  In  the  purfuit  of  which,  by 
thrift  and  management,  I  might  reafon- 
abl y  expect,  in  about  two  hundred  years, 
to  be  the  wealthieft  man  in  the  king- 
dom, In  the  fecond  place,  I  would 
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from  my  carlieft  youth  apply  myfelf  to 
the  fludy  of  arts  and  fciences,by  which 
I  fliould  arrive  in  time  to  excel  all 
other*  in  learning.  Laftly,  I  would 
carefully  record  every  aftion  and  event 
of  confequence  that  happened  in  the 
publickj  impartially  draw  the  charac- 
ters of  the  feveral  fucceflions  of  princes 
and  great  minifters  of  ftate,  with  my 
own  obfervations  on  every  point.  I 
would  exactly  fet  down  the  feveral 
changesincuftoms,  languages,  fafhions, 
drefs,  diet,  and  diverfions.  By  all 
which  acquirements,  I  mould  be  a  liv- 
ing treafury  of  knowledge  and  wifdom, 
and  certainly  become  the  oracle  of  the 
nation. 

I  would  never  marry  after  three- 
fcore,  but  live  in  an  hofpitable  manner, 
yet  (till  on  the  faving  fide.  I  would 
entertain  myfelf  in  forming  and  dirtcl- 
;ing  the  minds  of  hopeful  young  men, 
;  by  convincing  them  from  my  own  re- 
jmembrance,  experience,  and  obferva- 
tion,  fortified  by  numerous  examples,  of 
the  ufefulnefs  of  virtue  in  publick  and 
private  life.  But  my  choice  and  con- 
ftant  companions  mould  be  a  fet  of  my 
own  immortal  brotherhood,  among 
whom  I  would  elect  a  dozen  from  the 
molt  ancient  down  to  my  own  contem- 
poraries. Where  any  of  thefe  wanted 
fortunes,  I  would  provide  them  with 
convenient  lodges  round  my  owneftate, 
and  have  fome  of  .them  always  at  my 
table,  only  mingling  a  few  of  the  moil 
valuable  among  you  mortals,  whom 
length  of  time  would  harden  me  to  lofe 
with  little  or  no  reluctance,  and  treat 
your  pofterity  after  the  fame  manner, 
juft  as  a  man  diverts  himfelf  with  the 
annual  fuccefiion  of  pinks  and  tulips  in 
his  garden,  without  regretting  the  lofs 
of  thofe  which  withered  the  preceding 
year. 

Thefe  Struldbruggs  and  I  would 
mutually  communicate  our  obfervations 
and  memorials  through  the  courfe  of 
time,  remark  the  feveral  gradations,  by 
which  corruption  Heals  into  the  world, 
and  oppofe  it  in  every  ftep,  by  giving 
perpetual  warning  and  inftru&ion  to 
mankind  j  which,  added  to  the  ftrong 
influence  of  our  own  example,  would 
probably  prevent  that  continual  dege- 
neracy of  human  nature  fo  juitly  com- 
plained of  in  all  ages. 

Add  to  all  this  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
the  various  revolutions  of  ftates  and 


empires,  the  changes  in  the  lower  and 
upper  world,  ancient  cities  in  ruins,  and 
obfcure  villages  become  the  feats  of 
kingsj  famous  rivers  lefleoing  into  (hal- 
low brooks,  the  ocean  leaving  one  coaft 
dry,  and  overwhelming  another:  the 
difcovery  of  many  countries  yet  un- 
known ;  barbarity  over-running  the  po- 
ttteft  nations,  and  the  moft  barbarous 
become  civilized.  I  mould  then  fee  the 
difcovery  of  the  longitude,  the  perpetual 
motion,  the  uni<verfal  medicine,  and  ma- 
ny other  great  inventions  brought  to 
the  utmoft  perfection. 

What  wonderful  difcoveries  mould 
we  make  in  aftronomy,  by  out-living 
and  confirming  our  own  predictions,  by 
obferving  the  progrefs  and  returns  of 
comets,  with  the  changes  of  motion  in. 
the  iun,  moon,  and  ftars. 

I  enlarged  upon  many  other  topicks, 
which  the  natural  defire  of  endlels  life 
and  fublunary  happinefs  could  eafily 
furnim  me  with.  When  I  had  ended, 
and  the  fum  of  my  difcourfe  had  been 
interpreted  as  before,  to  the  reft  of  the 
company,  theie  was  a  good  deal  of  talk 
among  them  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  not  without  fome  laughter  at 
my  expence.  At  laft  the  fame  gentle- 
man who  had  been  my  interpreter,  faid, 
he  was  defired  by  the  reft  to  fet  me  right 
in  a  few  miftakes,  which  I  had  fallen 
into  through  the  common  imbeciliry  of 
human  nature,  and  upon  that  allowance 
was  lefs  anfwerable  for  them.  That 
this  breed  of  Struldbruggs  were  pecu- 
liar to  their  country,  for  there  were  no 
fuch  people  either  in  Balnibarbi  or  Ja- 
pan, where  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
ambaflador  from  hismaj  fty,  and  found 
the  natives  in  both  thefe  kingdoms  very 
hard  to  believe  that  the  fad  was  pofllble; 
and  it  appeared  from  my  aftonimment^ 
when  he  firft  mentioned  the  matter  to 
me,  that  I  received  it  as  a  thing  wholly 
new,  and  fcarcely  to  be  credited.  That 
in  the  two  kingdoms  abovementioned, 
where,  during  his  refidence,  he  had  con- 
verfed  very  much,  he  obferved  long  life 
to  be  the  universal  defire  and  wifti  of 
mankind.  That  whoever  had  one  foot 
in  the  grave,  was  fure  to  hold  back  the 
other  as  ftrongly  as  he  could.  That 
the  oldeft  had  itill  hopes  of  living  one 
day  longer,  and  looked  on  death  as  the 
greatdt  evil,  from  which  nature  always 
prompted  him  to  retreat}  only  in  this 
ifland  of  Lnggnag^,  the  appetite  for 
N  2  living 
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living  was  not  fo  eager,  from  the  con- 
tinual example  of  the  Struldbruggs  be- 
fore their  eyes. 

That  the  fyftem  of  living  contrived 
by  me  was  uni  eafonable  and  un  jult,  be- 
caufe  it  fuppofed  a  perpetuity  of  youth, 
health  and  vigour,  which  no  man  could 
be  fo  foolifli  to  hope,  however  extrava- 
gant he  may  be  in  his  wifhes.  That 
the  qxieftion  therefore  was  not,  whether 
a  man  would  chufe  to  be  always  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  attended  with  profpe- 
lity  and  health  ;  but  how  he  would  pafs 
a  perpetual  life  under  all  the  ufual  dif- 
advantages  which  old  age  brings  along 
with  it.  For  although  few  men  will 
avow  their  defires  of  being  immortal 
upon  fuch  hard  conditions,  yet  in  the 
two  kingdoms  before  mentioned  of  Kal- 
r.ibarbi  and  Japan,  he  obferved  that 
every  man  defired  ta  put  off  death  for 
fome  time  longer,  let  *  approach  ever 
fo  late;  and  he" rarely  heard  of  any  man 
who  died  willingly,  except  he  were  in- 
cited by  the  extremity  of  grief  or  tor- 
ture. And  he  appealed  to  me,  whether 
in  thole  countries  I  had  travelled,  as 
well  as  my  own,  I  had  not  obferved  the, 
fame  general  difpofition. 

After  this  preface,  he  gave  me  a  par- 
ticular account  t»f  tlie  Struldbruggs 
among  them.  He  faid  they  commonly 
acted  like  mortals  till  about  thirty  years 
old,  after  which,  by  degrees,  they  grew 
melancholy  and  dejected,  increafmg  in 
both  till  they  came  to  fourfcore.  This 
her  learned  from  their  own  conTeffionj 
for  otherwile,  there  not  being  above  two 
or  t-liree  of  that  fpecies  born  in  an  age, 
wore  too  few  to  form  a  general  obferva- 
tion  by.  When  they  came  to  fourfcore 
years,  which  is  reckoned  the  extremity 
of  living  in  this  country,  they  had  not 
only  all  the  follies  and  in  fit  mi  ties  of 
other  old  men,  but  many  more,  which 
arofe  from  the  dreadful  profpccls  of 
never  dying.  They  were  not  only  opi- 
nionatfrve,  pee  vim,  covefous,  morofe, 
vain,  talkative,  but  incapable  of  friend- 
fhip,  and  dead  to  all  natural  affection, 
which  never  defcended  below  their  grand- 
children. Envy  and  impotent  defires 
me  their  prevailing  paffions.  But  thofe 
objects  again  ft  which  their  envy  feems 
principally  directed,  are  the  vices  of 
the  \oungcr  fort,  and  the  deaths  of  the 
uld.  By  reflecting  on  the  former,  they 
find  t'v.cmfcives  cut  off  from  all  poflibi- 
lity  of  pleafurej  and  whenever  they  fee 
a  funeral,  they  lament  and  repine  that 


others  are  gone  to  an  harbour  of  reft,  to 
which  they  themfelves  never  can  hope  to 
arrive.  They  have  no  remembrance 
of  any  thing  but  what  they  learned  and 
obferved  in  iheir  youth  and  middle  age, 
and  even  that  is  very  imperfect.  And 
for  the  truth  or  particulars  of  any  fait, 
it  is  fafer  to  depend  upon  common  tra- 
ditions, than  upon  their  beft  recollec- 
tions. The  lealt  miferable  among  them 
appear  to  be  thole  who  turn  to  dotage, 
and  entirely  lofe  their  memories  ;  thefe 
meet  with  more  pity  and  amftance,  be- 
caufe  they  want  many  bad  qualities 
which  abound  in  others. 

If  a  Struldbrugg  happen  to  marry  one 
of  his  own  kind,  the  marriage  is  dif- 
folved  of  courfe  by  the  courtefy  of  the 
kingdom,  as  foon  as  the  younger  of  the 
two  comes  to  be  fourfcore.  For  the  law 
thinks  it  a  reafonable  indulgence,  that 
thofe  w.ho  are  condemned  without  any 
fault  of  their  own  to  a  perpetual  con- 
tinuance in  the  world,  mould  not  have 
their  mifery  doubled  by  the  load  of  a 
wife. 

As  foon  as  they  have  compleated  the 
term  of  eighty  years,  they  are  looked 
on  as  dead  in  law;  their  heirs  imme- 
diately fucceed  to  their  eftates,  only  a 
fmall  pittance  is  relerved  for  their  fup- 
port,  and  the  poor  ones  are  maintained 
at  the  publick  charge.  After  that  pe- 
riod they  are  held  incapable  of  any  em- 
ployment of  truit  or  profit;  they  can- 
not purchafe  lands,  or  take  leafes,  nei- 
ther are  they  allowed  to  be  witnefles 
in  any  caufe,  either  civil  or  criminal, 
not  even  for  the  decifion  of  meers  and 
bounds. 

At  ninety,  they  lofe  their  teeth  and 
hair;  they  have  at  that  age  no  diltinc- 
tion  of  tafte,  but  eat  and  drink  what- 
ever they  can  get,  without  relifh  or  ap- 
petite :  the  difeafes  they  were  fubjeft 
to  ftili  continuing  without  increafing 
or  diminifhing.  In  talking,  they  tor- 
get  the  common  appellation  of  things,, 
and  the  names  of  perfons,  even  of  thofe 
who  are  the  nearelt  friends  and  rela- 
tions. For  the  lame  reafon,  they  never 
can  amufe  themfelves  with  reading, 
becaufe  their  memory  will  not  ferve  to 
carry  them  from  the  beginning  of  a 
fenttnce  to  the  end;  and  by  this  defect 
they  are  deprived  of  the  only  entertain- 
ment whereof  they  might  otherwiie  be 
capable. 

The  language  of  this  country  being 
always  upon  the  flux,  the  Struldbruggi 
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/•of  one  age  do  not  underftand  thofe  of 
another,  neither  are  they  able  after  two 
hundred  years  to  hold  any  converfa- 
tion  (farther  than  by  a  few  general 
words)  with  their  neighbours  the  mor- 
tals ;  and  thus  they  lie  under  the  dif- 
advantage  of  living  like  foreigners  in 
their  own  covrhtry. 

This  was 'the  account  given  me  of 
the  Struldbruggs,  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
member. 1  afterwards  law  five  or  fix 
i  of  different  ages,  the  youngeft  not  above 
twohundredyearsoldjwhowerebrought 
me  at  feveral  times  by  feme  of  my 
friends  i  but  although  they  were  told 
that  I  was  a  great  traveller,  and  had 
feen  all  the  world,  they  had  not  the 
leaft  curiofity  to  afk  me  a  queftion ;  only 
defired  I  would  give  them  Jlumjkuda/kt 
or  a  token  of  remembrance,  which  is  a 
modeft  way  of  begging,  to  avoid  the 
law  that  ttriaiy  forbids  it,  becaufe 
they  are  provided  for  by  the  publick, 
although,  indeed,  with  a  very  fcanty 
allowance. 

They  are  defpifed  and  hated  by  all 
forts  of  people  j  when  one  of  them  is 
born,  it  is  reckoned  ominous,  and  their 
birth  is  recorded  very  particularly  5  fo 
that  you  may  know  their  age  by  confult- 
ing  the  regiltry,  which,  however,  hath 
not  been  kept  above  a  thoufand  years 
paft,  or  at  leaft  hath  been  deftroyed  by 
time  or  publick  difturbances.  But  the 
ufual  way  of  computing  how  old  they 
are^,  is  by  afking  them  what  kings  or 
great  perfons  they  can  remember,  and 
then  confulting  hiftory  j  for  infallibly 
the  lait  prince,  in  their  mind,  did  not 
begin  his  reign  after  they  were  four- 
fcore  years  old. 

They  were  the  moft  mortifying  fight 
I  ever  beheld ;  and  the  women  more 
horrible  than  the  men.  Befules  the 
ufual  deformities  in  extreme  old  age, 
they  acquired  an  additional  ghaftlinefs 
in  proportion  to  their  number  of  years, 
which  is  not  to  defcribed  ;  and  among 
half  a  dozen,  I  Toon  diftinguifhed  which 
was  the  eldeft,  although  there  was 
Hot  above  a  century  or  two  between 
them. 

The  reader  will  ealily  believe,  that 
from  what  I  had  heard  and  feen,  my 
keen  appetite  for  perpetuity  of  life  was 
much  abated.  I  grew  heartily  afhamed 
of  the  pleaiing  viilons  I  had  formed, 
and  thought  no  tyrant  could  invent  a 
death  into  which  I  would  not  run  with 


pleafure  from  fuch  a  life.  The  king 
heard  of  all  that  had  paflfed  between 
me  and  my  friends  upon  this  occafion, 
and  rallied  me  very  pleafantly,  wifhing 
I  would  fend  a  couple  of  Struldbi  uggs 
to  my  own  country,  to  arm  our  people 
againft  the  fear  of  death  j  but  this  it 
feems  is  forbidden  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  elfe  I  mould 
have  been  well  content  with  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  tranfporting  them. 

I  could  not  but  agree  that  the  laws 
of  this  kingdom,  relating  to  the  Struld- 
bruggs, were  founded  upon  the  ttrongeft 
reafons,  and  fuch  as  any  other  country 
would  be  under  the  neceflity  of  enact- 
ing in  the  like  circumftances.  Other- 
wife,  as  avarice  is  the  necefiary  confe- 
quent  of  old  age,  thofe  immortals 
would  in  time  become  proprietors  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  engrofs  the  civil 
power,  which,  for  want  of  abilities  to 
manage,  muft  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
publick. 


CHAP.    XI. 

THE  AUTHOR  LEAVES  LUGGNAGG, 
AND  SAILS  TO  JAPAN — FROM 
THENCE  HE  RETURNS  IN  A 
DUTCH  SHIP  TO  AMSTERDAM—- 
AND FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO- 
ENGLAND. 

I  Thought  this  account  of  the  Struld- 
bruggs mightbefome  entertainment 
to  the  reader,  becaufe  it  feems  to  be  a 
little  out  of  the  common  way  j  at  Jeaft, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  the  like 
in  any  book  of  travels  that  had  come 
to  my  hands:  and  if  I  am  deceive<Jr 
my  excufe  muft  be,  that  it  is  neceifary 
for  travellers,  who  defcribe  the  fame- 
country,  very  often  to  agree  in  dwelling 
on  the  fame  particulars,  without  de- 
ferving  the  ceniure  of  having  borrowed 
or  tranfcribed  from  thole  who  wrote 
before  them. 

There  is  indeed  a  perpetual  com- 
merce between  this  kingdom  and  the 
great  empire  of  Japan;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  Japanefe  authors  may- 
have  given  fome  account  of  the  Struld- 
bruggs j  but  my  ftay  in  japan  was  fo 
fhort,  and  I  was  fo  entirely  a  ilranger 
to  that  language,  that  I  was  not  .qua- 
lified to  make  any  enquiries.  But  I 
hope  the  Dutch*  upon  this  notice,  will 
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be  curious  and  able  enough  to  fupply 
my  defects. 

His  majefty  having  often'  preffed  me 
to  accept  fome  employment  in  his 
court,  and  finding  n^.e  abfolutely  deter- 
mined to  return  to  my  native  country, 
was  pleafed  to  give  me  his  licence  to 
depart,  and  honoured  me  with  a  letter 
of  recommendation,  under  his  own 
hand,  to  the  emperor  of  Jipan.  He 
likewifeprefented  me  with  four  hundred 
forty -four  large  pieces  of  gold,  (this 
nation  delighting  in  even  numbers)  and 
a  red  diamond  which  I  fold  in  England 
for  eleven  hundred  pounds. 

On  the  6th  day  of  May  1709,  I 
took  a  folemn  leave  of  his  majefty,  and 
all  my  friends.  This  prince  was  fo 
gracious  as  to  order  a  guard  to  conduct 
me  to  Glanguenftald,  which  is  a  royal 
port  to  the  fouth  weft  part  of  the  ifland. 
In  fix  days  I  found  a  veflel  ready  to 
carry  me  to  Japan,  and  fpent  fifteen 
days  in  the  voyage.  We  landed  at  a 
fmall  port- town  called  Xamofchi,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Japan ; 
the  town  lies  on  the  weftern  point, 
•where  there  is  a  narrow  ftreight  leading 
northward  into  a  long  arm  of  the  fea, 
upon  the  north-weft  part  of  which, 
Yedo,  the  metropolis,  ftands.  At 
landing,  I  (hewed  the  cuftom-houfe 
officers  my  letter  from  the  king  of 
Luggnagg  to  his  imperial  majefty. 
They  knew  the  feal  perfectly  well ;  it 
was  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
The  impreflion  was,  a  king  lifting  up  a 
lame  beggar  from  tke  earth.  The  ma- 
gi Itrates  of  the  town  hearing  of  my 
letter,  received  me  as  a  publick  mi- 
nifter;  they  provided  me  with  carriages 
and  fervants,  and  bore  my  charges  to 
Yedo,  where  I  was  admitted  to  an  au- 
dience, and  delivered  my  letter,  which 
was  opened  with  great  ceremony,  and 
explained  to  the  emperor  by  an  inter- 
preter, who  then  gave  me  notice,  by  his 
majefty's  order,  that  I  mould  fignify 
my  requeft,  and,  whatever  it  were,  it 
mould  be  granted  for  the  fake  of  his 
royal  brother  of  Luggnagg.  This  inter- 
preter was  a  perfon  employed  to  tranf- 
act  affairs  with  the  Hollanders  ;  he  foon 
conjectured  by  my  countenance  that  I 
•was  an  European,  and  therefore  repeated 
his  majefty's  commands  in  Low  Dutch, 
which  he  fpoke  perfectly  well.  I  an- 
fwered,  (as  I  had  before  determined) 
that  I  was  a  Dutch  merchant,  fhip- 
wecked  in  a  very  remote  country,  from 


whence  I  had  travelled  by  fea  and  land 
to  Luggnagg,  and  then  took  (hipping 
for  Japan,  where  I  knew  my  country- 
men often  traded,  and  with  fome  of  thefe 
I  hoped  to  get  an  opportunity  of  return- 
ing into  Europe :  I  therefore  moft  hum- 
bly entreated  his  royal  favour,  to  give 
order  that  I  fliould  be  conducted  in 
fafety  to  Nangafac.  To  this  I  added 
another  petition,  that,  for  the  fake  of 
my  patron  the  king  of  Luggnagg,  his 
majefty  would  condefcend  to  excuf'e  my 
performing  the  ceremony  impofed  on 
my  countrymen,  of  trampling  upon  the 
crucifix,  becaufel  had  been  thrown  into 
this  kingdom  by  my  misfortunes,  with- 
out any  intention  of  trading.  When 
this  latter  petition  was  interpreted  to  the 
emperor,  he  feemed  a  little  furprized, 
and  faid,  he  believed  I  was  the  firft  of 
my  countrymen  who  ever  made  any 
fcruple  in  this  point,  and  that  he  began 
to  doubt  whether  I  was  a  real  Hollander, 
or  no,  but  rather  fufpected  I  muft  be  a 
Chrirtian.  However,  for  the  reafons 
I  had  offered,  but  chiefly  to  gratify  the 
king  of  Luggnagg,  by  an  uncommon 
mark  of  his  favour,  he  would  comply 
with  t\\ejingularity  of  my  humour  j  but 
the  affair  muft  be  managed  with  dexte- 
rity, and  his  officers  fhould  be  com- 
manded to  let  me  pafs,  as  it  were,  by 
forget fulnefs.  For  he  aflured  me,  that 
if  the  fecret  mould  be  difcovered  by  my 
countrymen  the  Dutch,  they  would  cut 
my  throat  in  the  voyage.  I  returned 
my  thanks  by  the  interpreter  for  fo  un- 
uiual a  favour j  and  fome  troops  being 
at  that  time  on  their  march  to  Nangafac, 
the  commanding  officer  had  orders  to 
convey  me  fafe  thither,  with  particular 
inftructions  about  the  bufinefs  of  the 
crucifix. 

On  the  gth  day  of  June  1709,  I  ar- 
rived at  Nangafac,  after  a  very  long  and 
troublefome  journey.  I  foon  fell  into 
company  of  fome  Dutch  failors,  be- 
longing to  the  Amboyna  of  Amfterdam, 
a  Itout  mip  of  4.50  tons.  I  had  lived 
long  in  Holland,  purfuing  my  ftudies 
at  Leyden,  and  I  fpoke  Dutch  well. 
The  ieamen  foon  knew  from  whence  I 
c;ime  laftj  they  were  curious  to  enquire 
into  my  voyages  and  courfe  of  life.  I 
made  up  a  ftory  as  fliort  and  probable 
as  I  could,  but  concealed  the  greatelt 
part.  I  knew  many  perfons  in  Holland; 
I  was  able  to  invent  names  for  my  pa- 
rents, whom  I  pretended  to  be  obfcure 
people  in  the  province  of  Guelderland. 
I  would 
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J  would  have  given  the  captain  (one 
Theodorus  Vahgrult)  what  he  pleaied 
to  afk  for  my  voyage  to  Holland  }  but 
underftanding  I  was  a  furgeon,  he  was 
contented  to  take  half  the  ufual  rate,  on 
condition  that  I  would  ferve  him  in  the 
•way  of  my  calling.  Before  we  took 
Ihipping,  I  was  often  afked  by  form-  cf 
the  crew,  whether  I  had  performed  the 
ceremony  above-mentioned :  I  evaded 
the  queftion  by  general  anfwers,  that  I 
had  fatisfitd  the  emperor  and  court  in 
all  particulars.  However,  a  malicious 
rogue  of  a  flcipper  went  to  an  officer, 
and  pointing  to  me  told  him,  I  had  not 
yet  trampled  on  the  crucifix:  but  the 
other,  who  had  received  inftru&ions  to  let 
me  pafs,  gave  the  rafcal  twenty  ftrokes 
on  the  moulders  with  a  bamboo,  after 
which  I  was  no  more  troubled  with  fuch 
queftions. 


Nothing  happened  worth  mentioning 
in  this  voyage.  We  failed  with  a  fair 
wind  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
we  ftaid  only  to  take  in  frefh  water.  On 
the  i6th  of  April  we  arrived  fafe  at 
Amfterdam,  having  loft  only  three  men 
by  ficknefs  in  the  voyage,  and  a  fourth 
who  fell  from  the  fore  m aft  into  the  fea, 
not  far  from  the  Coaft  of  Guinea. 
From  Amfterdam  I  foon  after  fet  fail 
for  England,  in  a  fmall  veflel  belonging 
to  that  city. 

On  the  loth  of  April  1710,  we  put 
in  at  the  Downs.  I  landed  the  next 
morning,  and  faw  once  more  my  native 
country,  after  an  ablence  of  five  years 
and  fix  months  compleat.  I  went 
ftraight  to  Redriff,  where  I  arrived  the 
fame  day  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and 
found  my  wife  and  family  in  good 
health. 


END   OF    THE    THIRD   PART* 
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PART    IV. 


A    VOYAGE    TO    THE    COUNTRY    OF    THE    HOUYHNHNMS. 


I 


CHAP.     I. 

THE  AUTHOR  SETS  OUT  AS  CAP- 
TAIN OF  A  SHIP  —  HIS  MEN  CON- 
SPIRE AGAINST  HIM,  CONFINE 
HIM  A  LONGTIMFTOHISCAEBIN, 
SET  HIM  ON  SHORE  IN  AN  UN- 
KNOWN LAND  —  HE  TRAVELS  UP 
INTO  THE  COUNTRY—  THE  YA- 
HOOS, A  STRANGE  SORT  OF  ANI- 
MAL DESCRIBED  —  THE  AUTHOR 
MEETS  TWO  HOUYHNHNMS. 

Continued  at  home  with 
my  wife  and  children  a- 
bout  five  months    in    a 
*f  V     very  happy  condition,  if 

1Sa/*>*<f'  I  could  have  learned  the 
lefibn  of  knowing  when 
I  was  well.  I  left  rny  poor  wife  big 
with  child,  and  accepted  an  advanta- 
geous offer  made  me  to  be  captain  of 
the  Adventure,  a  ftout  merchant-  man 
of  350  tons:  for  I  underftood  naviga- 
tion well  j  and  being  grown  weary  of  a 
furgeon's  employment  at  f?a,  which 
however  I  could  erercife  upon  occa- 
fion,  I  took  a  fkilful  young  man  of  that 
calling,  one  Robert  Purefoy,  into  my 
fhip.  We  fet  fail  from  Portsmouth  up- 
on the  fecond  day  of  Augull  1710; 
on  the  fourteenth  we  met  with  Captain 
Pocock,  of  Briftol,  at  Ttneriff,  who  was 
going  to  the  Bay  of  Campechy,  to  cut 
logwood.  On  the  fixttenth  lie  was 
parted  from  us  by  a  ftorm  5  I  heard  fmce 
my  return  that  his  (hip  foundered,  and 
none  efcaped  but  one  cabbin-boy.  He 
was  an  honeft  man,  and  a  good  failor  j 
but  a  little  too  pofitive  in  his  own  opi- 
jjions,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his  tie- 


ftru&ion,  as  it  hath  been  of  feveral 
others.  For  if  he  haJ  followed  my  ad- 
vke,  '  •  might  have  been  fafe  at  home 
with  his  family  at  this  time,  as  well  as 
myfclf. 

I  had  feveral  men  died  in  my  (hip  of 
calentures,-' fo  that  I  was  forced  to  get 
recruits  out  ofBarbadocs,  and  the  Lee- 
ward Iflands,  where  I  touched  by  the 
direction  of  the  ir'-rrrunts  who  em- 
ployed me,  which  I  had  ibon  too  much 
caufe  to  repent;  for  I  found  afterwards, 
that  mod  of  them  had  been  buccaneers. 
I  had  fifty  hands  on  board,  and  my  or- 
ders were,  that  I  (hould  trade  with  the 
Indians  in  the  South-Sea,  and  make 
what  difcoveries  I  could.  Thefe  rogues, 
whom  I  had  picked  up,  debauched  my 
other  men,  and  they  all  formed  a  con- 
fpiracy  to  feize  the  (hip,  and  fecure  me; 
which  they  did  one  morning,  rufliing 
into  my  cabbin.,  and  binding  me  hand 
and  foot,  threatening  to  throw  me  over- 
board, if  I  offered  to  ftir.  I  told  them 
I  wa$  their  prisoner,  and  would  fub- 
mit.  This  they  made  me  fwear  to  do, 
and  then  they  unbound  me,  only  fatten- 
ing one  of  my  legs  with  a  chain  near 
my  bed,  and  placed  a  centry  at  my  door 
with  his  piece  charged,  *yho  was  com- 
manded to  flioot  me  dead,  if  I  attempted 
my  liberty.  They  lent  me  d/>wn  vic- 
tuals and  drir.k,  and  took  the  govern- 
ment yf  the  fliip  to  themlelves.  Their 
delign  was  to  turn  pyrates,  and  plunder 
the  Spaniards,  which  they  could  not  do 
till  they  got  more  n-.en.  But  firft  they 
rdblved  to  fell  the  goods  in  the  /hip, 
and  then  go  to  Madagafcar  for  recruits, 
feveral  among  them  having  died  iincc 
Diy  confinement.  They  failed  many 
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weeks,  and  traded  with  the  Indians,  hut 
I  knew  not  what  courfe  they  took,  be- 
ing kept  a  clofe  prifoner  in  the  cabbin, 
and  expefting  nothing  Jefs  than  to  be 
murdered,  as  they  often  threatened  me. 
Upon  the  ^th  day  of  May  1711, 
one  James  Welch  came  down  to  my 
•cabbin,  and  faid  he  had  orders  from  the 
captain  to  fetme  afhore.  I  expoftulated 
with  him,  but  in  vain;  neither  would 
he  fo  much  as  tell  me  who  thtrir  new 
captain  was.  They  forced  me  into  the 
long-boat,  letting  me  put  on  nay  beft 
iuit  of  cloaths,  which  were  as  good  as 
new,  and  a  fmail  Ivundle  of  linen;  but 
no  arms  except  my  hanger;  and  they 
wtre  fo  civil  as  not  to  fearch  my  poc- 
kets, into  which  I  conveyed  what  mo- 
ney I  had,  with  fome  other  little  necef- 
faries.  They  rowed  abput  a  league, 
and  then  fet  me  down  on  a  ftrand.  I 
deilred  them  to  tell  me  what  country 
it  was.  They  all  fwore  they  knew  no 
more  than  myfelf^  but  faid  that  the 
captain  (as  they  called  him)  was  re- 
iblved,  after  they  had  fold  the  lading, 
to  get  rid  of  me  in  the  firft  place  where 
they  could  difcover  land.  They  pufhed 
off  immediately,  advifmg  me  to  make 
hafte,  for  fear  of  being  overtaken  by  the 
•tide,  and  fo  bade  me  farewel. 

In  this  defolate  condition  I  advanced 
forward,  and  loon  got  upon  firm  ground, 
where  I  fat  down  on  a  bank  to  reft  my- 
felf,  and  confider  what  I  had  beft  to  do. 
When  I  was  a  little  refrelhed,  I  went 
up  into  the  country,  refolving  to  deliver 
myfelf  to  thefirft  favages  I  fliould  meet, 
and  purchale  my  life  from  them  by 
fome  bracelets,  glafs-rings,  and  other 
toys  which  failors  ufually  provide  thetn- 
ielves  with  in  thofe  voyages,  and  where- 
of I  had  fome  about  me:  the  land  was 
divided  by  long  rows  of  trees,  not  re- 
gularly planted,  but  naturally  growing; 
there  was  great  plenty  of  grafs,  and  fe- 
veral  fields  of  oats.  I  walked  very  cir- 
tumfpeaiy  for  fear  of  being  furprized, 
or  fuddenly  (hot  with  an  arrow  from 
behind,  or  on  either  fide.  I  fell  into  a 
beaten  road,  where  I  faw  many  tracks 
of  human  feet,  and  fome  of  cows,  but 
molt  of  horfes,  At  laft  I  beheld  feve- 
ral  animals  in  a  field,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  fame  kind  fitting  in  trees.  Their 
ihape  was  very  fingular  and  deformed, 
which  a  little  difcompofed  me,  fo  that  I 
laid  down  behind  a  thicket  to  obferve 
them  better.  Some  of  them  coming  for- 
ward, near  the  place  where  I  lay,  gave 


me  an  opportunity  of  diftin&ly  marking 
their  form.     Their  heads  and  brealts 
were  covered  with  a  thick  hair,  fome 
frizzled  and   others    lank  ;    they  had 
beards  like  goats,  and  a  long  ridge  of 
hair  down  their  backs,  and  the  fore 
parts  of  their  legs  and  feet ;  but  the  reft 
of  their   bodies  were  bare,   fo  that  I 
might  fee  their  ikins,  which  were  of  a 
brown  buff  colour.     They  had  no  tails, 
nor  any  hair  at  all   on  their  buttocks, 
except  about  the  anus,   which,  I  pre- 
fume,  nature  had  placed  there  to  defend 
them  as  they  fat  on  the  ground ;  for  this 
potture  they  uled  as  well  as  lying  down, 
and   often    ftood    on    their    hind -feet. 
They  climed  high  trees  as  nimbly  as  a 
fquiiTel,  for  they  had  ftrong  extended 
ciaws  before  and  behind,  terminating  in 
ftiarp  points,  hooked.  They  would  often 
fpring  and  bound,  and  leap  with  pro- 
digious agility.     The  females  were  not 
fo  large  as  the  males  ;  they  had  long 
lank  hair  on  their  heads,  but  none  on 
their  faces,  nor  any  thing  more  than  a 
fort  of  down  on  the  reft  of  their  bodies, 
except  about  the  anus  and  pudenda. 
Their   dugs  hung   between  their  fore- 
feet, and  often  reached  aim  oft  to  the 
ground  as  they  walked.     The  hair  of 
both    fexes    was    of    feveral    colours, 
brown,  red,  black,  and  yellow.     Upon 
the  whole,  I  never  beheld  in  all  my  tra- 
vels fo  difagreeable  an  animal,  nor  one 
againft  which  I  naturally  conceived  fo 
ftrong  an  antipathy.     So  that  thinking 
I   had   feen  enough,  full  of  contempt 
and  averfion,  I  got  up  and  purfued  the 
beaten  road,  hoping  it  might  diredl  me 
to  the  cabbin  of  fome  Indian.     I  had 
not  gone  far,  when  I  met  one  of  thefe 
.creatures  full  in  my  way,  and  coming 
up  direclly  to  me.    The  ugly  moniter, 
when  he  faw  me,  diftorted  feveral  ways 
every  feature  of  his  vifage,  and  ftared 
as  at  an  object  he  had  never  feen  before  ; 
then  approaching  nearer,  lifted  up  his 
fore  paw,  whether  out  of  curiofity  or 
milchief,  I  could  not  tell/   But  I  drew 
my  hanger,  and  gave  him  a  good  blow 
with  the  flat  fide  of  it,  for  I  durft  not 
ftrike  him  with  the  edge,  fearing  the 
inhabitants  might  be  provoked  againft 
me,  if  they  fliould  come  to  know  that  I 
had  killed  or  maimed  any  of  their  cat- 
tle.    When  the  beaft  felt  the  fmart,  he 
drew  back,  and  roared  fo  loud,  that  a 
herd  of  at  leaft  forty  came  flocking 
about  me  from  the  next  field,  howling 
and  making  odious  faces  j  but  I  ran  to 
O  the 
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the  body  of  a  tree,  and  leaning  my 
back  again'!  it,  kept  them  off  lv  waving 
fny  hanger.  Severalof  this  curled  brood 
getting"  hold  of  the  branches  behind, 
leapt  up  into  the  tree,  ft  om  whence  they 
began  to  difchargp  their  excrement  on 
my  head:  however,  I  elcaped  pretty 
well,  by  (ticking  dole  to  the  ftem  of 
the  treej  but  was  almoft  ftifled  with 
the  filth  which  fell  about  me  on  every 
fide. 

In  the  midft  of  this  diftrefs,  I  obferv- 
eJ  them  all  to  run  away  on  a  fudden  as 
faft  as  they  could,  at  which  I  ventured 
to  leave  the  tree,  and  purfue  the  road, 
wondering  what  it  was  that  could  put 
them  into  this  fright.  But  looking  on 
my  left-hand,  I  faw  a  hbrfe  walking 
foftly  in  the  field  j  which  my  perfecu- 
tors  having  fooner  difcovered,  was  the 
caufi?  of  their  flight.  The  horle  (tarred 
a  little  when  he  came  near  me,  bin  loon 
recovering  himfelf,  looked  full  in  my 
face  wirh  manifeft  tok-.-ns  of  wonder : 
he  viewed  my  hands  and  feet,  walking 
round  me  feveral  times.  I  would  have 
purluiY  my  journey,  but  he  placed  him- 
jelf  directly  in  the  way  ;  yet  looking 
with  a  v«ry  mild  afpeft,  never  offer- 
irg  the  leaii  violence.  We  flood  gaz- 
ing at  each  other  for  fome  time  :  at  laft 
I  took  the  boldnefs  to  reach  my  hand 
towards  his  neck,  with  a  defign  to  ftroak 
it,  ufiiig  the  co'T.mon  ftyle  and  wiiiftle 
of  jockies  when  they  are  going  to  han- 
dle a  ftrange  hoi  it.  But  this  ar.imal 
seeming  to  teceive  my  civility  with  dif- 
dain,  (hook  his  head,  and  bent  his 
brows,  fofily  railing  up  his  right  fore- 
foot to  remove  my  hand.  Then  he 
neighed  three  or  four  times,  but  in  fo 
different  a  cadence,  that  I  almoft  began 
to  think  he  was  fpeaking  to  himielf  in 
fome  language  of  his  own. 

While  he  and  I  were  thus  employed, 
another  horfe  came  up;  who  applying 
lumiclftotherirft  in  a  very  formal  man- 
ner, thry  gently  ft  ruck  each  other's 
right  hoof  bt  fore,  neighing  feveral  times 
by  turns,  and  varying  the  found,  which 
feemed  to  be  almoft  articulafe.  They 
went  fome  paces  off,  as  if  it  were  to 
confer  together,  walking  fide  by  fide, 
backward  and  forward,  like  perfons  de- 
liberating upon  fome  affair  of  weight, 
&ut  often  turning  their  eyes  towards 
rr.e  as  it  were  to  watch  that  I  might  not 
cf-.ape.  I  was  amazed  to  fee  fuch  ac- 
tions and  behaviour  in  brute  beafts, 
and  concluded  with  niyielf,  that  if  the 


inhabitants  of  this  country  were  endued 
with  a  proportionable  degree  of  reafon, 
they  mutt  needs  be  the  wife  (I  peoyk- 
upon  earth.  This  thought  gave  me  fo 
much  comfort,  that  I  reiolved  to  go  for- 
ward until  I  could  difcover  fome  houfe 
or  village,  or  meet  with  any  of  the  na- 
tives, leaving  the  two  horfe  s  todifcourfe 
together  as  they  pleafed.  But  the  firft, 
who  was  a  dapple- grey,  obferving  me 
to  (leal  off,  neighed  after  me  in  Ib  ex- 
a  tone,  that  I  fancied  myielf  to 
underltand  what  lie  meant;  whereupon 
I  turned  back,  and  came  near  him,  to 
expert  his  farther  commands  :  but 
concealing  my  fear  as  much  as  1  could, 
for  I  began  to  be  in  fome  pain,  how 
this  adventure  might  terminate;  and 
the  reader  will  eatiiy  believe  I  did  not 
much  like  my  prelent  lituation. 

The  two  horfcs  came  up  ciofe  to  me, 
looking  with  great  earneftnefs  upon  my 
face  nnd  hands.  The  grey  deed  rubbed 
my  hat  all  round  with  his  right  fore- 
hoof,  and  difcompofed  it  fo  much,  thru 
I  was  forced  to  ad  j  lift  it  better  by 
taking  it  off  and  fettling  it  again  ; 
whereat  both  he  and  his  companion 
(who  was  a  brown  bay)  appeared  to  be 
much  furpiized;  the  latter  felt  the  lap- 
pet of  my  coat,  and  finding  it  to  hang 
loofe  about  me,  they  both  looked  with 
new  tigns  of  wonder.  He  ftroaked  my 
right  hand,  fee nr. rig  to  admire  the  foft- 
nefs  ami  colour  ;  but  he  fqueezed  it  fo 
hard  between  his  hoof  and  his  pattern, 
that  I  was  forced  to  roar;  after  which 
they  both  tourherl  me  with  all  poflible 
tendcinefs.  They  were  under  great 
perplexity  about  my  flioes  and  (lock- 
ings, which  they  felt  very  often,  neigh- 
ing to  each  other,  and  ufmg  various 
geltures,  not  unlike  thole  of  a  philofo- 
pher,  when  he  would  attempt  to  folve 
fome  new  and  difficult  phenomenon. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  behaviour  of 
thei'e  animals  was  fo  orderly  and  ratio- 
nal, fo  acute  and  judicious,  that  liat  lalt 
concluded,  they  muft  needs  be  magi- 
cians, who  had  thus  metamorpholetl 
themfelves  upon  fome  defign,  and  feeing 
a  ftranger  in  the  way,  were  refolved  to 
divert  themfelves  with  him;  or  perhaps 
were  really  amazed  at  the  fight  of  a  man 
fo  very  different  in  habit,  feature,  and 
complexion,  from  thole  who  might 
probably  live  in  fo  remote  a  climate. 
Upon  the  ftrength  of  this  reafoning,  I 
ventured  to  addiels  them  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  '  Gentlemen,  if  you  be 

'  con- 
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conjurors,   as  I  have  good  caufe  to 
believe,  you  can  underltand  any  lan- 
guage j  therefore  I  make  bold  to  let 
your   worfhips    know,  that  I   am   a 
poordiitrefled  Englimman,  driven  by 
misfortunes  upon  your  coaft,   and  I 
ehtieat  one  of  you  to  let  me  ride  upon 
his  back,  as  if  he  were  a  real  horfe, 
to  fome  houfe  or  village,  where  I  can 
be  relieved.     In  return  of  which  fa- 
vour, I  will  make  you  a  pre.'bnt  of 
this  knife  and  bracelet,'  (taking  them 
but  of  my  pocket.)     The  two  creatures 
flood  filent  while  I  fpoke,  feeming  to 
liften   with  great  attention  5  and    when 
1  had  ended,  they  neighed  frequently 
towards  each  other,  as  if  they  were  en- 
gaged in  ferious  conveifation.     I  plain- 
ly  obferved,    that  their    language  ex- 
prefled  the  pafTions  very  well,  and  their 
words  might  with  little  pains  be  refolv- 
ed  into  an  alphabet,  more  ealily  than 
the  Chinefe. 

I  could  frequently  diftinguim  the 
word,  *  Yahoo,'  which  was  repeated  by 
each  of  them  feveral  times ;  and  al- 
though it  was  impoffible  for  me  to  con- 
jecture what  it  meant;  yet,  while  the 
two  horfes  were  bufy  in  converfation,  I 
endeavoured  to  practice  this  word  upon 
my  tongue  j  and  as  ibon  as  they  were 
filent,  I  boldy  pronounced,  *  Yahoo/ 
in  a  loud  voice,  imitating  at  the  fame 
time,  as  near  as  I  could,  the  neighing 
of  a  horfe  ;  at  which  they  were  both 
Vifiby  furprized,  and  the  grey  repeated 
the  fame  word  twice,  as  if  he  meant 
to  teach  me  the  right  accent,  wherein  1 
fpoke  after  him  as  v/ell  as  I  could,  and 
found  myfeif  perceivaHy  to  improve 
every  time,  though  very  far  from  any 
degree  of  perfection.  Then  the  bay 
tried  me  with  a  lecond  word,  much 
harder  to  be  pronounced  ;  but  reducing 
it  to  the  Englifh  orthography,  may  be 
Ipelt  thus,  Houyhnhnm.  I  did  not 
iucceed  in  this  fo  well  as  in  the  former, 
but  after  two  or  three  farther  trials,  I 
had  better  fortune,  and  they  both  ap- 
peared amazed  at  my  capacity. 

After  fome  farther  difcourle,  which 
I  then  conjectured  might  relate  to  me, 
the  two  friends  took  their  leaves  with 
the  fame  compliment  of  ftriking  each 
other's  hoof  5  and  the  grey  made  me 
figns  that  I  mould  walk  before  them, 
wherein  I  thought  it  prudent  to  com- 
ply, till  I  could  find  a  better  director. 
When  I  offered  to  fiacken  my  pace>  he 
would  cry,  «  Hhuun,  hhuun !'  I  guefied 


his  meaning,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
dand,  as  well  as  I  could,  that  I  was 
weary,  and  not  able  to  walk,  fafterj 
upon  which  he  would  Itand  a  w:iile  to 
let  me  reft. 


CHAP.     II. 

THE    AUTHOR  CONDUCTED    BY    A 

HOUYHNHNM    TO    HIS    HOUSE 

THE    HOUSE     DESCRIBED — THE 

AUTHOR'S    RECEPTION.      THE 

FOOD  OF  THE  HDUYHNHNMS  — 
THE  AUTHOR  IN  DISTRESS  FOR. 
WANT  OF  MEAT,  IS  AT  LAST  RE- 
Ll£VED — HIS  MANNER  OF  FEED- 
ING IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

HA VI NO  travelled  about  three 
miles,  we  came  to  a  long  kind  of 
building  made  of  timber,  ftuck  in  the 
ground,  and  wattled  acrofs  ;  the  roof 
was  low,  and  covered  with  ftraw.  I 
now  began  to  be  a  little  comforted,  and 
took  out  fome  toys,  which  travellers 
ufuaily  carry  for  preients  to  the  favage 
Indians  of  America,  and  other  parts, 
in  hopes  the  people  of  the  houfe  would 
be  thereby  encouraged  to  receive  me 
kindly.  The  horfe  ma.de  me  a  fign  to 
go  in  firft  j  it  was  a  large  room,  with 
a  imooth  clay  floor,  and  a  rack  and 
manger,  extending  the  whole  length 
on  one  fide.  There  were  three  nags, 
and  two  mares,  not  eating,  but  iome 
of  incus  fitting  down  upon  their  hams, 
which  I  very  much  v*>nJered  at  j  but 
wondered  more  to  fee  the  reft  employed 
in  domeftick  bufinefs.  Theie  itemed 
but  ordinary  cattle  ;  howe*  r,  this  con- 
firmed my  firft  opinion,  that  a  people 
who  could  fo.far  civilize  brute  animals, 
mult  needs  excel  in  wifdom  all  the  na- 
tions tf  the  world.  The  gtey  came  in 
jult  after  i  and  thereby  prevented  any 
ill  treatment  which  the  others  might 
have  given  me.  He  neighed  to  them 
feveral  times  in  a  ilyle  of  authority, 
and  received  anfwers. 

Beyond  this  room  there  were  three 
others,  reaching  the  length  of  the  houie, 
to  which  you  parTed  through  three  doors 
pppofite  to  each  other,  in  the  manner 
of  a  vilta;  \vs  went  through  the  /econd 
room  towards  the  thud,  here  the  grey 
walked  in  firft,  beckoning  me  to  at- 
tend. I  waited  in  the  lecond  room,  and 
got  ready  my  prefems  for  the  mailer 
and  miitrefs  of  the  houfe  :  they  were 
O  a  two1' 
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two  knives,  three  bracelets  of  falfe 
pearl,  a  final  1  loolcing-glafs,  ant!  a  bead 
necklace.  The  horfe  neighed  three  or 
four  times,  and  I  waited  to  hear  fome 
anfwers  in  a  human  voice,  but  I  obferv- 
eJ  no  other  returns,  than  in  the  fame 
dialect,  only  one  or  two  a  little  thriller 
than  his.  I  began  to  think  that  this 
houfe  mull  belong  to  fome  perfon  of 
great  note  among  them,  becaufe  there 
appeared  fo  much  ceremony  before  I 
could  gain  admittance.  But  that  a 
man  of  quality  fhould  be  ferved  all  by 
horfes,  was  beyond  my  comprthenfion. 
I  feared  my  brain  was  disturbed  by  my 
fufferings  and  misfortunes  :  I  rouzed 
myfelf,  and  looked  about  me  in  the 
room  where  I  was  left  alone  ;  this  was 
furnimed  like  the  firlt,  only  after  a  more 
elegant  manner.  I  rubbed  my  eyes 
often,  but  the  fame  objects  ftill  occurred. 
I  pinched  my  arms  and  fides,  to  awake 
myfelf,  hoping  I  might  be  in  a  dream. 
I  then  abfolutely  concluded,  that  all 
thefe  appearances  could  be  nothing  elfe 
but  necromancy  and  magick.  But  I 
had  no  time  to  purfue  thefe  refle&ions  ; 
for  the  grey  horfe  came  to  the  door, 
and  made  me  a  fign  to  follow  him  into 
the  third  room  j  where  I  faw  a  very 
comely  mare,  together  with  a  colt  and 
fole,  fitting  upon  their  haunches,  upon 
matts  of  ftraw  not  unartfully  made, 
and  perfeftlyneat  and  clean. 

The  mare,  foon  after  my  entrance, 
rofe  from  her  matt,  and  coming  up 
clofe,  after  having  nicely  obferved  my 
hands  and  face,  gave  me  a  moft  con- 
temptuous look  ;  then  turning  to  the 
horfe,  I  heard  the  word,  '  Yahoo/  of- 
ten repeated  betwixt  them  ;  the  meaning 
of  which  word  I  could  not  then  com- 
prehend, although  it  were  the  firft  I 
had  learned  to  pronounce ;  but  I  was 
foon  better  informed,  to  my  everlafting 
mortification  :  for  the  horfe  beckoning 
to  me  with  his  head,  and  repeating  the 
word  '  Hhuun,  hhmm,1  as  he  did  upon 
the  road,  which  I  underftood  was  to  at- 
tend him,  led  me  out  into  a  kind  of 
court,  where  was  another  building  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  houfe.  Here 
we  entered,  and  I  faw  three  of  thefe 
deteftable  creatures,  whom  I  firft  met 
after  my  landing,  feeding  upon  roots, 
and  the  flefh  of  fome  animals,  which 
I  afterwards  found  to  be  that  of  a  fits 
and  dogs,  and  now  and  then  a  cow  dead 
by  accident  or  dtfeafe.  They  weve  all 
tied  by  the  neck  with  llrong  wyths, 


fattened  to  a  beam  ;  they  held  their 
food  between  the  claws  of  their  fore- 
feet, and  tore  it  with  their  teeth. 

The  mafter  horfe  ordered  a  forrel 
nag,  one  of  his  fervants,  to  untie  thfi 
largefi  of  thefe  animals,  and  take  him 
into  the  yard.  The  beaft  and  I  went 
brought  clofe  together,  and  our  coun- 
tenances diligently  compared  both  by 
mafter  and  fervant  j  who  thereupon  re- 
peated ieveral  times  the  word,  '  Yahoo." 
My  horror  and  aftonifhment  are  not  to 
be  defcribed,  when  I  obferved,  in  this 
abominable  animal,  a  perfect  human 
figure,  the  face  of  it  indeed  was  flat  and 
broad,  the  nofe  depreffed,  the  lips  large, 
and  the  mouth  wide.  But  thefe  dif- 
ferences are  common  to  all  favage  na- 
tions, where  the  lineaments  of  the 
countenance  are  diftorted  by  the  natives 
fuffering  their  infants  to  lie  groveling 
on  the  earth,  or  by  carrying  them  on 
their  backs,  nuzzling  with  their  face 
againft  the  mother's  moulders.  The 
fore-feet  of  the  Yahoo  differed  from 
my  hands  in  nothing  elfe  but  the  length 
of  the  nails,  the  coarfenefs  and  browu- 
nefs  of  the  palms,  and  the  h:\irinefsoil 
the  backs.  There  was  the  fame  re- 
femblance  between  our  feet,  with  the 
fame  differences,  which  I  knew  very 
well,  though  the  horles  did  not,  be- 
caufe of  my  fhoes  and  (lockings  5  the 
fame  in  every  part  of  our  bodies,  ex- 
cept as  to  hairinefs  and  colour,  which 
I  have  already  defcribed. 

The  jgreat  difficulty  that  feemed  to 
ftick  with  the  two  horfes,  was  to  fee 
the  reft  of  my  body  fo  very  different 
from  that  of  a  Yahoo,  for  which  I  was 
obliged  to  my  cloaths,  whereof  they  had 
no  conception:  the  forrel  nag  offered 
me  a  root,  which  he  held  (after  their 
manner,  as  we  mall  defcribein  it's  pro- 
per place)  between  his  hoof  and  paf- 
tern  j  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  and  hiv- 
ing fmelt  it,  returned  it  to  him  again 
as  civilly  as  I  could.  He  brought  out 
of  the  Yahoo's  kennel  a  piece  of  afs's 
flrfh,  but  it  fmejt  fo  offcnlively  that  I 
turned  from  it  with  loathing  ;  he  thea 
threw  it  to  the  Yahoo,  by  whom  it 
was  grudily  devoured.  He  afterwards 
mewed  rh£  a  whifp  of  hay,  and  a  fet- 
lock ful  I  of  oats  j  but  I  ftiook  my  head, 
to  fignify  that  neither  of  thefe  were 
food  for  me.  And,  indeed,  I  now  ap- 
prehended that  I  muft  abfulutely  ftarvc, 
if  I  did  not  get  to  fome  of  my  own 
fpecies  :  for  as  to  thole  filthy  Yahoos, 
although 
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although  there  were  few  greater  lovers 
of  mankind  at  that  time  than  myfelf  j 
yet  I  confefs  I  never  law  any  fenfitive 
being  fo  deteftableon  all  accounts ; and 
the  more  I  came  near  them,  the  more 
hateful  they  grew,  while  I  Itaid  in  that 
country.  This  the  matter  horfe  ob- 
lerved  by  my  behaviour,  and  therefore 
lent  the  Yahoo  back  to  his  kennel. 
He  then  put  his  fore- hoof  tohis  mouth, 
at  which  I  was  much  furprized,  al- 
though he  did  it  with  eafe,  and  with  a 
motion  that  appeared  perfeclly  natural, 
and  made  other  figns  to  know  what  I 
would  eat  j  but  I  could  not  return  him 
fuch  an  anfwer  as  he. was  able  to  ap- 
prehend; and,  if  he  had  understood  me, 
I  did  not  fee  how  it  was  poflihle  to  con- 
trive any  way  for  finding  myfelf  nou- 
rimment.  While  we  were  thus  en- 
gaged, I  obferved  a  cow  palling  by, 
whereupon  I  pointed  to  her,  and  ex- 
prefTcd  a  defire  to  let  me  go  and  milk 
her.  This  had  it's  cftecl  j  for  he  led 
me  back  into  the  houfe,  and  ordered 
a  mare-fervant  to  open  a  room  where  a 
good  ftore  of  milk  lay  in  earthen  and 
wooden  veflels,  after  a  very  orderly  and 
cleanly  manner.  She  gave  me  a  large 
bowl  full,  of  which  I  drank  very 
heartily,  and  found  myfelf  well  re- 
fieflied. 

About  noon  I  faw  earning  towards 
the  houfe  a  kind  or  vehicle  drawn  like 
a  fledge,  by  four  Yahoos.  There  was 
in  it  an  old  fteed,  who  feemed  to  be  of 
quality  j  he  alighted  with  his  hind-feet 
forward,  having  by  accident  got  a  hurt 
in  his  left  fore-foot.  He  came  to  dine 
with  our  horfe,  who  received  him  with 
great'civility.  They  dined  in  the  beft 
room,  and  had  oats  boiled  in  milk  for 
the  lecond  courfe,  which  the  old  horfe 
eat  warm,  but  The  reft  cold.  Their 
mangers  were  placed  circular  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  divided  into 
feveral  partitions,  round  which  they 
fat  on  their  haunches  upon  bofles  of 
iiraw.  In  the  middle  was  a  large  rack 
with  angles  anfwering  to  every  partition 
of  the  manger.  So  that  each  horfe  and 
mare  eat  their  own  hay,  and  their  own 
mafh  of  oats  and  milk,  with  much  de- 
cency and  regularity.  The  behaviour 
of  the  young  colt  and  fole  appeared 
very  modeft,  and  that  of  the  mafter  and 
mHtrefs  extremely  chearful  and  com- 
plaifant  to  their  gueft.  The  grey  or- 
dered me  to  ftand  by  him,  and  much 
ciifcourfe  pafTed  between  him  and  his 


friend  concerning  me,  as  I  found  by; 
the  ft  ranger's  often  looking  on  me,  and 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  word 
Yahoo.  ^  , ; 

I  happened  to  wear  my  gloves,  which 
the  mafter  grey  obferv ing,  feemed  per- 
plexed, difcovering  frjns  of  wonder 
what  I  had  done  to  my  fore-feet  j  he 
put  his  hoof  three  or  four  times  to 
them,  as  if  he  would  iignify  that  I 
mould  reduce  them  to  thttir  former 
fliape,  which  I  prefently  did,  pulling 
off  both  my  gloves,  and  putting  them 
into  my  pocket.  This  occailoned  far-* 
ther  talk,  and  I  faw  the  company  was 
pleafed  with  my  behaviour,  whereof  I 
foon  found  the  good  effects.  I  was  or- 
dered to  fpcak  the  few  words  I  under- 
ftood,  and  while  they  were  at  dinner, 
the  mafter  taught  me  the  names  for 
oats,  milk,  fire,  water,  and  fome  others  j 
which  J  could  readily  pronounce  after 
him,  having  from  my  youth  a  great 
facility  in  learning  languages. 

When  dinner  was  done,  the  mafter 
horfe  took  me  afide,  and  by  figns  and 
words  made  me  underlland  the  concern 
that  he  was  in,  that  I  had  nothing  tot 
eat.  Oats  in  their  tongue  are  called 
hluunh.  This  word  I  pronounced  two 
or  three  times  ;  for  although  I  had  re- 
fufed  them  at  fir  ft,  yet,  upon  fecond 
thoughts  I  confidered  that  I  could  con- 
trive to  make  of  them  a  kind  of  bread, 
which  might  be  iurficient  with  milk  to 
keep  me  alive,  till  I  could  make  my 
efcape  to  fome  other  country,  arid  to 
creatures  of  my  own  fpecies.  The 
horfe  immediately  ordered  a  white 
mare-fervant  of  his  family  to  bring  me 
a  good  quantity  of  oats  in  a  fort  of 
wooden  tray.  Thefe  I  heated  before 
the  fire,  as  well  as  I  could,  and  rubbed 
them  till  the  huiks  came  off,  which  I 
made  a  fliift  to  winnow  from  the  grain  ; 
I  ground  and  beat  them  between  two 
ftones,  then  took  water,  and  made 
them  into  a  pafte  or  cake,  which  I 
toafted  at  the  fire  and  eat  warm  with 
milk.  It  was  at  firft  a  very  infipid 
diet,  though  common  enough  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  but  grew  tolerable  by 
time  ;  and  having  been  often  reduced 
to  hard  fare  in  my  life,  this  was  not 
the  fait  experiment  I  had  made  how 
eafuy  nature  is  iatisfied.  And  I  can- 
not but  obferve,  that  I  never  had  one 
hour's  ficknefs,  while  I  ftaid  in  rhis 
ifland.  It  is  true,  I  fometimes  made  a 
ihift  to  catch  a  rabbit,  or  bird,  by 
fpringes 
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fpringes  made  of  Yahoos  hairs  j  and  I 
often  gathered  wholefome  herbs,  which 
I  boiled,  or  eat  as  falUos  with  my 
bread,  and  now  and  then,  for  a  rarity, 
I  made  a  little  butter,  and  drank,  the 
whey.  I  was  at  firft  at  a  great  iofs  for 
fait;  but  cuftom  foon  reconcile'!  the 
want  of  it ;  and  I  am  confident  tint  the 
frequent  ufe  of  fait  among  us  is  an  ef- 
fect of  luxury,  and  was  fii it  introduced 
only  as  a  provocative  to  drink  ;  except 
where  it  is  neceflary  for  preferving  of 
flefh  in  long  voyages,  or  in  places  re- 
mote from  great  markets.  For  we  ob- 
ferve  no  animal  to  be  fond  of  it  but 
man :  and  as  to  myfelf,  when  I  left 
this  country,  it  was  a  great  while  be- 
fore I  could  endure  the  tafte  of  it  in  any 
thing  that  I  eat. 

This  is  enough  to  fay  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  of  my  diet,  wherewith  other  tra- 
vellers fill  their  books,  as  if  the  readers 
were  perfonally  concerned,  whether  we 
fared  well  or  ill.  However,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary to  mention  this  matter,  left  the 
world  mould  think  it  impofllble  that  I 
could  find  fuitenance  for  three  years  in 
fuch  a  country  and  among  fuch  inha- 
bitants. 

When  it  grew  towards  evening,  the 
rnafter  horfe  ordered  a  place  for  me  to 
lodge  in  ;  it  was  but  fix  yards  from  the 
houle,  and  feparated  from  the  (table  of 
the  Yahoos.  Here  I  got  fome  ftraw, 
and,  covering  myfelf  with  my  own 
cloaths.  flept  very  found  :  but  I  was 
in  a  fliort  time  better  accommodated,  us 
the  reader  (hall  know  hereafter,  when  I 
come  to  treat  more  particularly  about 
my  way  of  living. 


CHAP.     III. 
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Y  principal  endeavour  was  to 
learn  the  language,  which  my 
matter  (for  fo  I  (hall  henceforth  call 
him)  and  his  children,  and  every  fer- 
vantof  his  houfe,  were  defirous  to  teach 


me.  For  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  pro- 
digy, that  a  brute  animal  mould  difco- 
ver  fuch  marks  of  a  rational  creature. 
I  pointed  to  every  thing,  and  enquired 
the  name  of  it,  which  I  wrote  dow.i  in 
my  Journal  book  when  I  was  alone, 
and  corrected  my  bad  accent,  by  de- 
fiting  thofe  of  the  family  to  pronounce 
it  often.  In  this  employment,  a  forrtl 
nag,  one  of  the  under-fervants,  was 
very  ready  to  arfilt  me. 

In  fjieaking,  they  pronounce  through 
the  noie  and  throat,  and  their  language 
approaches  neareft  to  the  High  Dutch, 
or  German,  of  any  I  know  in  Europe; 
but  is  much  more  graceful  and  fignifi- 
cant.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  made 
almort  the  fame  obfervation,  when  he 
faid,  that  if  he  were  to  (peak  to  his 
horfe,  it  (hould  be  in  High  Dutch. 

The  curiofity  and  impatience  of  my 
matter  was  fo  great,  that  he  fpent  many 
hours  of  his  le^fure  to  inftrucl  me.  He 
was  convinced  (as  he  afterwards  told 
me)  that  I  muft  be  a  Yahoo,  but  my 
teachablenefs,  civility,  and  cleanlinefs, 
aftonifhed  him ;  which  were  qualities 
altogether  fo  oppofite  to  thole  animals. 
He  was  molt  perplexed  about  my 
cloaths,  reafoningfometimes  with  rrim- 
felf,  whether  they  were  part  of  my  bo- 
dy; for  I  never  pulled  them  off  till  the 
family  were  afleep.  and  got  them  on  be- 
fore they  waked  in  the  morning.  My 
matter  was  eager  to  learn  from  whence 
I  came,  how  I  acquired  thofe  appear- 
ances of  reafon,  which  I  difcovered  in 
all  my  actions  j  and  to  know  my  ftory 
from  my  own  mouth,  which  he  hoped 
he  fhould  foon  do  by  the  grea't  profici- 
ency I  madeinlearningandpronouncing 
their  words  ;i-vi  fcntences.  To  help  my 
memory  I  formed  all  I  learned  into  the 
Englifti  alphabet,  and  writ  the  words 
down  with  the  tranflations.  This  laft,  af- 
ter fome  time,  I  ventured  to  do  in  my  ma- 
fter's  prefence.  It  colt  me  much  trouble 
to  expl  iin  to  him  what  I  was  doing  j  for 
the  inhabitants  have  not  the  lealt  idea 
of  books  or  literature. 

>out  ten  weeks  time,  I  was  able 
to  underftand  moft  of  his  queftions  ;  and 
in  three  months  could  give  him  fome 
tolerable  arifwers.  He  was  extremely 
curious  to  know  from  what  part  of  the 
country  I  came,  and  how  I  was  taught 
to  imitate  a  rational  creature,  becaufe 
the  Yahoos  (whom  he  faw  I  exactly  re- 
fembled  in  my  head,  hands,  and  face, 
that  were  only  vifible)  with  fome  ap- 
pearance 
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j»£3rance  of  cunning,  and  the  ftrongeft 
difpofition  to  mi  (chief,  were  obfcrved 
to  be  the  moft  unteachable  of  all  brutes. 
I  anfwered,  that  I  came  over  the  fea 
from  a  far  place,  with  many  others  of 
my  own  kind,  in  a  great  hollow  veflel 
made  of  the  bodies  of  trees.  That 
my  companions  forced  me  to  land  on 
this  coa(t,  and  then  left  me  to  fhift  for 
myfeif.  It  was  with  fome  difficulty,  and 
by  the  help  of  many  figns,  that  I  brought 
him  to  underftand  me.  He  replied, 
That  I  muft  needs  be  miftaken,  or  that 
Ifaid  the  thing  'which  was  not.  (For 
they  have  no  word  in  their  language  to 
expreis  lying  or  falfhocd.)  He  knew 
it  was  impoflible,  that  there  could  be  a 
country  beyond  the  lea,  or  that  a  par- 
cel of  brutes  could  move  a  wooden  vef- 
fel  whither  they  pieafed  upon  water. 
Hewas  fure  no  Houyhnhnm  alive  could 
make  fuch  a  veffel,  nor  would  truft  Ya- 
hoos to  manage  it. 

The  word  Houyhnhnm,  in  their 
tongue,  fignifies  a  borfe,  and  in  it's 
etymology,  the  perfection  of  nature,  I 
told  my  matter,  that  I  was  at  a  lofs  for 
expremon,  but  would  improve  as  faft  as 
J  could 5  and  hoped  in  a  ftiort  time  I 
mould  be  able  to  teil  him  wonders :  he 
was  pieafed  to  direct  his  own  mare,  his 
colt  and  fole,  and  the  fervanrs  of  the 
family,  to  take  all  opportunities  of  in- 
itructing  me;  and  every  day,  for  two  or 
three  hours,  he  was  at  the  fame  pains 
himfelf.  Several  horfes  and  mares  of 
quality  in  the  neighbourhood  came  often 
to  our  houfe,  upon  the  report  ipread  of 
a  wonderful  Yahoo,  that  could  fpeak 
like  a  Houyhnhnm,  and  feemed  in  his 
words  and  actions  to  difcowr  fome 
glimmerings  of  reafon.  Thefe  delight- 
ed to  converfe  with  me;  they  put  ma- 
ny quettions,  and  received  fuch  an- 
iwers  as  I  was  able  to  return.  By  all 
thefe  advantages  I  made  fo  great  a  pro- 
grefs,  that  in  five  months  from  my  ar- 
rival, I  underftood  whatever  was  fpoke, 
and  could  exprefs  myfeif  tolerably  well. 

The  Houyhnhnms  who  came  to  vifit 
my  matter,  out  of  a  defign  of  feeing 
and  talking  with  me,  could  hardly  be- 
lieve me  to  be  a  right  Yahoo,  bccaufe 
my  body  had  a  different  covering  from 
others  of  my  kind.  They  were  afto- 
nifhed  to  obferve  me  without  the  ufual 
hair  or  (kin,  except  on  my  head,  face, 
and  hands;  but  I  difcovered  thatfecret 
to  my  matter,  upon  an  accident  that 
happened  about  a  fortnight  before. 


I  have  already  told  the  reader,  that 
every  night  when  the  family  were  gone 
to  bed,  it  was  my  cuftom  to  ftrip,  and 
cover  myfeif  with  my  cloaths  :  it  hap- 
pened one  morning  early,  that  my  ma- 
tter fent  for  me,  by  the  forrel  nag,  who 
was  his  valet ;  when  he  came,  I  was  faft 
afleep,  my  cloaths  fallen  ofFon  one  fide, 
and  my  fliirt  above  my  waitt.  I  awak- 
ed at  the  noife  he  made,  and  obferved 
him  to  deliver  his  mefiage  in  fome  dif- 
order;  after  which  he  went  to  my  ma- 
tter, and  ?n  a  great  fright  gave  him  a 
very  confufed  account  of  what  he  had 
feen :  this  I  prefently  difcovered;  for 
going  as  foon  as  I  was  drefled,  to  pay 
my  attendance  upon  his  honour,  he 
alked  me  the  meaning  of  whar  his  fer- 
vant  had  reported ;  that  I  was  not  the 
fame  'thing  when  I  flept  as  I  appeared 
to  be  at  other  times;  that  his  valet  af- 
fured  him,  fome  part  of  me  was  white, 
fome  yellow,  at  lead  not  fo  white,  and 
fome  brown. 

I  had  hitherto  concealed  the  fecret  of 
my  drefs,  in  order  todittinguifh  myfeif 
as  much  as  I  could  from  the  curfed  race 
of  Yahoos;  but  now  I  found  it  in  vain 
to  do  fo  any  longer.  Befides,  I  confi- 
dered,  that  my  cloaths  and  fhoes  would 
foon  wear  out,  which  already  were  in  a 
declining  condition,  and  muft  be  fup- 
plied  by  fome  contrivance  from  the  hides 
of  Yahoos  or  other  brutes ;  whereby 
the  whole  fecret  would  be  known :  I 
therefore  told  my  matter,  that  in  the 
country  from  whence  I  came,  thofe  of 
my  kind  always  covered  their  bodies 
with  the  hairs  of  certain  animals  pre- 
pared by  art,  as  well  for  decency,  as 
to  avoid  the  inclemencies  of  air  both 
hot  and  cold;  of  which,  as  to  my  own 
perfon  I  would  give  him  immediate  con- 
viction, if  he  pieafed  to  command  me; 
'only  defiring  his  excufe,  if  I  didnot  ex- 
pofe  thofe  parts  that  nature  taught  us  to 
conceal.  HeTaid  mydiicourfewasall  very 
ftrange,  but  elpecially  the  laft  part ;  for  he 
could  not  underftand  why  nature  fhould 
teach  us  to  conceal  what  nature  had  giv- 
en. That  neither  himfelf  nor  family  were 
afhamed  of  any  parts  of  their  bodies;  but 
however  I  might  do  as  I  pieafed.  Where- 
upon, I  firft  unbuttoned  my  coat,  and 
pulled  it  off.  I  did  the  fame  with  my 
waiftcoat;  and  drew  off  my  (hoes,  ftock- 
ings,  and  breeches.  I  let  my  fhirt  down 
to  my  waift,  and  drew  up  the  bottom, 
fattening  it  like  a  girdle  about  my  mid- 
dle to  hide  my  nakednefs. 
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My  matter  obferved  the  whole  per- 
formance with  great  ligns  of  curiofity 
and  admiration.  He  took  up  ajl  my 
cloaths  in  his  pattern,  one  piece  after 
another,  and  examined  them  diligently} 
he  then  iiroaked  my  body  very  gently, 
and  looked  round  me  feveral  times,  af- 
ter which  he  laid,  it  was  plain  I  mull 
be  a  perfect  Yahoo ;  but  that  I  differed 
very  much  from  the  reft  of  my  fpe- 
cies,  in  the  fojtnefs,  whitenefs,  and 
fmoothnefs  of  my  {kin;  my  want  of 
jiair  in  feveral  parts  of  my  body;  thje 
ihape  and  fliortneis  of  my  claws  behind 
5md  before ;  and  my  affectation  of  walk- 
ing continually  on  my  two  hinder  feet. 
He  dtfired  to' ice  no  more,  and  gave 
rne  leave  to  put  on  my  doath'a  again, 
i'or  I  was  fhuddering  with  cold. 
:  I  expreffed  my  uneafmefs  aj:  his  giv- 
ing me  fo  often  the  appellation  of  Ya- 
jioo,  an  odious  animal,  for  which  I 
had  fo  utter  an  hatred  and  contempt.  I 
begged  he  would  forbear  applying  that 
•word  to  me,  and  take  the  lame  oider  in 
his  family,  and  among  his  friends 
whom  he  fufFered  to  fee  me.  I  requeft- 
ed,  likewife,  that  the  fecret  of  my  hav- 
ing a.  fal ie  covering  to  my  body  might 
J>e  known  to  none  but  himfelf,  at  lealt 
as  long  as  my  prefent  cloathing  (]iould 
laft;  for  as  to  what  the  forrei  nag,  his 
valet  had  obferved,  his  honour  might 
command  him  to  conceal  it. 

All  this  my  matter  very  gracioufty 
contented  to,  and  thus  the  lecret  was 
.kept  till  my  cloaths  began  to  wear  out, 
which  I  was  fenced  to  iupply  by  ieveral 
contrivances  that  fhall  hereafter  be 
mentioned.  In  the  mean  time,  he  de- 
fired  I  would  go  on  with  my  utmoft  di  - 
ligence  to  learn  their  language,  becauf'e 
he  was  more  altonifhed  at  my  capacity 
forfpeech  andrealbn,  than  at  the  figure 
of  my  body,  whether  it  were  covered 
or  no  ;  adding,  that  he  waited  with  ibnie 
impatience  to  hear  the  wouders  which 
I  prorniled  to  tell  him. 

From  thenceforward  he  doubled  the 
pains  he  had  been  at  to  inltrucl  me;  he 
brought  me  into  all  company,  and  made 
them  treat  me  with  civility,  becaufe,  as 
he  told  them  privately,  this  would  put 
xnt  into  good  humour,  and  make  me 
more  diverting. 

Every  day  when  I  waited  on  him, 
befide  the  trouble  he  was  at  in  teaching, 
he  would  afk  me  feveral  queftions  con- 
cerning myfelf,  which  I  anfwexed  as 


well  as  I  could ;  and  by  thefe  means 
he  had  already  received  ibme  general 
ideas,  though  very  imperfect.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  relate  the  feveral  Heps  by 
which  I  advanced  to  a  more  i 
convention :  but  the  firlt  account  / 
gave  of  myfelf  in  any  Oidci  and  length 
w#s  to  this  purpofe. 

That  I  canie  from  a  very  far  country, 
as  I  had  already  attempted  to  tell  him, 
with  about  fifty  more  of  my  own  !j>.- -. 
cies;  that  we  travelled  upon  the  feas, 
in  a  great  hollow  vefll-l  mudeof  wood, 
and  larger  than  his  honour's  houle.  I 
defcribed  the  (kip  to  him  in  the  beft 
terms  I  co-.ild,  and  explained  by  the 
help  of  m'y  handkerchief  difplayed, 
tjow  it  was,  driven  forward  by  the  wind. 
That  upon  a  quarrel  among  us,  I  was 
fet  on  fhore  on  this  coalt,  where  I 
walked  forward  without  knowing  whi- 
ther, till  he  delivered  me  from  the  per- 
fecution  of  thole  execrable  Yahoos.  He 
afked  me,  who  made  the  (hip,  and  how 
it  was  poifible  the  Houyhnhums  of  my 
country  woqld  leave  it  to  the  manage- 
ment of  brutes  ?  My  aniwer  was,  that 
I  durft  proceed  no  farther  in  my  rela- 
tion, unlefs  he  would  give  me  his  word 
and  honour  that  he  would  not  be  of- 
fended, and  ti.en  I  would  tell  him  the 
wonders  I  had  fo  often  promifed.  He 
agreed;  and  I  went  on  by  afTuring  him 
that  the  ihip  was  made  by  creatures  like 
myfelf,  who  in  all  thjp  countries  I  had 
travelled,  us  v.'ell  as  in  my  own, 'were 
the  only  governing  jational  animals  i 
and  that  upon  my  arrival  hither,  I  was 
as  much  a  j:onifhed  to  fee  the  Houyhn- 
hums  a?,  like  rational  beings,  as  he  or 
his  frienuo  could  be  in  finding  ibme 
marks  of  reafon  in  a  creature  he  was 
pleafed  to  call  Yahoo;  to  which  1  own- 
ed my  refemblance  in  every  pait,  but 
could  not  account  for  their  degenerate 
and  brutal  nature.  I  faid  farther,  that 
if  good  fortune  ever  reltored  me  to  my 
native  country,  to  relate  my  travels 
hither,  as  I  reiblved  to  do,  every  body 
would  believe  tiiitt  I  faid  the  thing  which 
was  not  $  that  I  invented  the  itory  out 
of  my  own  head^  and  with  all  poifiblc 
refpecl  to  himfelf,  his  family  and  friends, 
and  under  his  proinife  of  not  being  of- 
fended, our  countrymen  would  hardly 
think  it  ptvuable,  that  a  Houyhnhnm 
mould  be  the  prefiding  crearture  of  a  na- 
tion, and  a  Yahoo  the  brute. 

C  H  A  P, 
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CHAP.     IV. 

THE     HOUYHNHNMS      NOTION      OF 
TRUTH     AND     FALSHOOD THE 

AUTHOR'S  DISCOURSE  DISAP- 
PROVED ^BY  HIS  MASTER — THE 
AUTHOR  GIVES  A  MORE  PARTI- 
CULAR ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF, 
AND  THE  ACCIDENTS  OF  HIS 
VOYAGE. 

MY  mailer  heard  me  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  uneafinefs  in  his 
countenance,  becaufe  doubting  or  not 
believing  are  fo  little  known  in  this 
country,  that  the  inhabitants  cannot  tell 
how  to  behave  themfelves  under  fuch 
circumftances.  And  I  remember  in 
frequent  difcourfes  with  my  mafter  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  manhood  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  having  occafion  to 
talk  of  lying,  and  falfe  reprefentation, 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  com- 
prehended what  I  meant,  although  he 
had  otherwife  a  moft  acute  judgment. 
For  \,t.  argued  thus:  That  the  ufe  of 
fpeech  was  to  make  us  underftand  one 
another,  and  to  receive  information  of 
fa&s ;  now  if  any  one  faid  the  thing 
-which  *was  not,  thole  ends  were  de- 
feated ;  becaufe  I  cannot  properly  be 
faid  to  underftand  him,  and  I  am  fo 
far  from  receiving  information,  that 
he  leaves  me  worle  than  in  ignorance, 
for  I  am  led  to  believe  a  thing  black 
when  it  is  <vubite,  and  Jhort  when  it  is 
long.  And  thefe  were  all  the  notions  he 
had  concerning  that  faculty  of  lying,  fo 
perfectly  well  underftood  and  umverfally 
praclifed  among  human  creatures. 

To  return  from  this  digreflion  j  when 
I  aflerted  that  the  Yahoos  were  the  only 
governing  animals  in  my  country, 
which  my  mafter  faid  was  altogether 
paft  his  conception,  he  defired  to  know 
whether  we  had  Houyhnhnms  among 
us,  and  what  was  their  employment:  I 
told  him,  we  had  great  numbers  }  that 
in  fummer  they  grazed  in  the  fields,  and 
in  winter  were  kept  in  houfes,  with  hay 
an<l  oats,  where  Yahoo  fervants  were 
employed  to  rub  their  ikins  fmooth, 
comb  their  manes,  pick  their  feet,  ferve 
them  with  food,  and  make  their  beds. 
'  I  underftand  you  well,'  faid  my  ma- 
fter, '  it  is  now  very  plain,  from  all 

*  you     have    fpoken,     that    whatever 
4  mare  of  reafon  the  Yahoos  pretend 

*  to,  the  .Houyhnhnms  are  your  ma- 


4  fters;  I  heartily  wifh  our  Yahoos 
4  would  be  fo  traceable.'  I  begged  his 
honour  would  be  pleafed  to  excuie 
me  from  proceeding  any  farther,  be- 
caufe I  was  very  certain  that  the  ac- 
count he  expected  from  me  would  be 
highly  difpleafmg.  But  he  infifted  in 
commanding  me  to  let  him  know  the 
belt  and  the  word:  I  told  him  he  mould 
be  obeyed.  I  owned,  that  the  Houyhn- 
hnms among  us,  whom  we  called 
horfes,  were  the  moft  generous  and 
comely  animal  we  had;  that  they  ex- 
celled in  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs;  and 
when  they  belonged  to  perfons  of  qua- 
lity, wereemployedin  travelling,  racing, 
or  drawing  chariots,  they  were  treated 
with  much  kindnefs  and  care,  till  they 
fell  into  difeafes,  or  became  foundered 
in  the  feet  j  but  then  they  were  fold,  ' 
and  ufed  to  all  kinds  of  drudgery,  till 
they  died  j  after  which  their  fkins  were 
ftripped,  and  fold  for  what  they  were 
worth,  and  their  bodies  left  to  be  de- 
voured by  dogs  and  birds  of  prey. 
But  the  common  race  of  horfes  had 
not  fo  good  fortune,  being  kept  by 
farmers  and  carriers,  and  other  mean 
people,  who  put  them  to  greater  labour, 
and  fed  them  worfe.  I  defcribed,  as 
well  as  I  could,  our  way  of  riding ; 
the  ihape  and  ufe  of  a  bridle,  a  fad  die, 
a  fpur,  and  a  whip ;  of  harnefs  and 
wheels.  I  added,  that  we  faftened 
plates  of  a  certain  hard  fubftance,  call- 
ed iron^  at  the  bottom  of  their  feet,  to 
preferve  their  hoofs  from  being  broken 
by  the  ftony  ways  on  which  we  often 
travelled. 

My  mafter,  after  fome  expreflions 
of  great  indignation,  wondered  how  we 
dared  to  venture  upon  a  Houyhnhnm's 
back  j  for  he  was  fure  that  the  weaker! 
fervant  in  his  houfe  would  be  able  to 
ihake  off  the  ftrongeft  Yahoo;  or  by 
lying  down,  and  rolling  on  his  back, 
fqueeze  the  brute  to  death.  I  anfwer- 
ed,  that  our  horfes  were  trained  up 
from  three  or  four  years  old,  to  the  le- 
veral  ufes  we  intended  them  for;  that 
if  any  of  them  proved  intolerably  vi- 
cious, they  were  employed  for  car- 
riages ;  that  they  were  feverely  beaten 
while  they  were  young,  for  any  mif- 
chievous  tricks  :  that  the  males  defien- 
ed  for  common  ufe  in  riding  or  draught, 
were  generally  ceftrated  about  two 
years  after  their  birth,  to  take  down 
their  fpirits,  and  make  them  more  tame 
and  gentle  5  that  they  were  indeed  fen- 
P  fibfe 
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fible  of  rewards  and  punifhments;  but 
his  honour  would  pleale  to  conlider, 
that  they  had  not  the  leaft  tinfture  of 
reafon,  any  more  than  the  Yahoos  in 
this  country. 

It  put  me  to  the  pains  of  many  cir- 
cumlocutions to  give  my  mafter  a  right 
idea  of  what  I  (poke ;  for  their  lan- 
guage doth  not  abound  in  variety  of 
words,  becaufe  their  wants  and  pal- 
lions  are  fewer  than  among  us.  But  it 
is  impoflible  to  reprefent  his  noble  re- 
ientment  at  our  favage  treatment  of  the 
Houyhnhnm  race; .  particularly  after  I 
had  explained  the  manner  and  ufe  of 
caftrating  horfes  among  us,  to  hinder 
them  from  propagating  their  kind,  and 
to  render  them  more  fervile.  He  faid, 
if  it  were  poflible  there  could  be  any 
country  where  Yahoos  alone  were  en- 
dued with  reafon,  they  certainly  muft 
be  the  governing  animal  j  becaufe  rea- 
fon will  in  time  always  prevail  againft 
brutal  ftrcngth.  But,  considering  the 
frame  of  our  bodies,  and  efpecially  of 
mine,  he  thought  no  creature  of  equal 
bulk  was  fo  ill  contrived  for  employing 
that  reafon  in  the  common  offices  of 
life }  whereupon  he  defired  to  know, 
whether  thofe  among  whom  I  lived, 
refembled  me  or  the  Yahoos  of  his 
country.  I  affured  him,  that  I  was  as 
well  fhaped  as  molt  of  my  age  ;  but 
the  younger  and  the  females  were  much 
more  foft  and  tender,  and  the  {kins  of 
the  latter  generally  as  white  as  milk. 
He  faid,  I  differed  indeed  from  other 
Yahoos,  being  much  more  cleanly,  and 
not  altogether  fo  deformed;  but  in  point 
of  real  advantage,  he  thought  I  differ- 
ed for  the  worfe.  That  my  nails  were 
of  no  ufe  either  to  my  fore  or  hinder- 
feet  :  As  to  my  fore-feet,  he  could  not 
properly  call  them  by  that  name,  for 
he  never  obferved  me  to  walk  upon 
them  ;  that  they  were  too  foft  to  bear 
the  ground  ;  that  I  generally  went  with 
them  uncovered,  neither  was  the  co- 
vering I  fometimes  wore  on  them  of  the 
IJime  fliape,  or  fo  ftrong  as  that  on  my 
feet  behind.  That  I  could  not  walk 
with  any  fecurity,  for  if  either  of  my 
hinder-feet  flipped,  I  mutt  inevitably 
fall.  He  then  began  to  find  fault  with 
other  parts  of  my  body,  the  ilatnefs 
of  my  face,  the  prominence  of  my 
nofe,  mine  eyes  placed  direftly  in  the 
front,  fo  that  I  could  not  look  on  either 
fide  without  turning  my  head  j  that 
1  was  not  able  to  feed  myfelf  with- 
out lifting  one  of  ray  fgre-feet  to 


my  mouth  :  and  therefore  nature  had 
•placed  thofe  joints  to  anfwer  that  ne- 
cetfity.  He  knew  not  what  could  be 
the  ufe  of  thofe  feveral  clefts  and  di- 
vifions  in  my  feet  behind  j  that  theft 
were  too  foft  to  bear  the  hardnefs  and 
fharpnefs  of  ftones,  without  a  covering 
made  fiom  the  (kin  of  Ibme  other  brute; 
that  my  whole  body  wanted  a  fence 
againft  heat  and  cold,  which  I  was 
forced  to  put  on  and  off  every  day  with 
tedioufnefs  and  trouble.  And,  laftly, 
that  he  obferved  every  animal  in  this 
country  naturally  to  abhor  the  Yahoos, 
whom  the  weaker  avoided,  and  the 
ftronger  drove  from  them.  So  that  fup- 
pofing  us  to  have  the  grft  of  reafon, 
he  could  not  fee  how  it  were  poflible 
to  cure  that  natural  antipathy  which 
every  creature  difcovered  againit  us  j 
nor,  confequently,  how  we  could  tame 
and  render  them  ferviceable.  How- 
ever, he  would  (as  he  faid)  debate  the 
matter  no  farther,  becaufe  he  was  more 
defirous  to  know  my  own  ftory,  the 
country  where  I  was  born,  and  the 
feveral  aft  ions  and  events  of  my  life 
before  I  came  hither. 

I  irfTured  him,  how  extremely  de- 
firous I  was,  that  he  mould  be  fatisfied 
in  every  point;  but  I  doubted  mucb, 
whether  it  would  be  poffible  for  me  to 
explain  myfelf  on  feveral  fub/ecls  where- 
of his  honour  could  have  no  concep- 
tion, becaufe  I  faw  nothingin  his  coun- 
try to  which  I  could  refemble  them. 
That,  however,  I  would  do  my  beft, 
and  ftrive  to  exprefs  myfelf  by  fimili- 
tudes,  humbly  defiring  his  aiiittancs 
when  I  wanted  proper  words,  which 
he  was  pleafed  to  promife  me. 

I  faid,  my  birth  w.is  of  honeft  pa- 
rents, in  an  ifiand  called  England,  which 
was  remote  from  this  country  as  many 
days  journey  as  the  (trongelt  of  his 
honour's  fervants  could  travel  in  the 
annual  courfe  of  the  fun.  That  I  was 
bred  a  furgeon,  whofe  trade  is  to  cure 
wounds  and  hurts  in  the  body,  got  by 
accident  or  violence;  that  my  coun- 
try was  governed  by  a  female  man, 
whom  we  called  queen.  That  I  left  it 
to  get  riches,  whereby  I  might  main- 
tain my/elf  and  family  when  I  mould 
return.  That  in  my  laft  voyage  I  was 
commander  of  the  (hip,  and  had  about 
fifty  Yahoos  under  me,  many  of  which 
died  at  fea,  and  1  was  forced  to  fupply 
them  by  others  picked  out  from  feveral 
nations.  That  our  Hup  was  twice  in 
danger  cf  being  funk  j  Uic  firlt  time 
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by  a  great  ftorm,  and  the  fecond,  by 
talking  againlt  a  rock.  Here  my  ma- 
fter  interpoSed,  by  afking  me  how  I  could 
perfuade  (Grangers  out  of  different 
countries  to  venture  with  me,  after  the 
lofles  J  had  Suftained,  and  the  hazards 
I  had  run  I  Said,  they  were  fellows 
of  defperate  fortunes,  forced  to  fly 
from  the  places  of  their  birth  on  ac- 
count of  their  poverty  or  their  crimes. 
Some  were  undone  by  law-fuits  ;  others 
fpent  all  they  had  in  drinking,  whor- 
ing, and  gaming;  others  fled  for  trea- 
fon  ;  many  for  murder,  theft,  poifon- 
ing,  robbery,  perjury,  forgery  coin- 
ing falfe  money,  for  committing  rapes, 
or  fodomy,  for  flying  from  their  co- 
lours, or  deferting  to  the  enemy,  and 
moft  of  them  had  broken  out  of  prifon  j 
none  of  thefe  durft  return  to  their  native 
countries  for  fear  of  being  hanged,  or 
of  Starving  in  a  gaol ;  and  therefore  were 
under  a  necerfity  of  feeking  a  livelihood 
in  other  places. 

During  this  difcourfe,  my  mafter 
•was  pleaied  to  interrupt  me  feveral  times ; 
I  had  made  ufe  of  many  circumlocu- 
tions in  defcribing  to  him  the  nature 
of  feveral  crimes  for  which  moft  of 
our  crew  had  been  forced  to  fly  their 
country.  This  labour  took  up  feveral 
days  conversation  before  he  was  able 
to  comprehend  me.  He  was  wholly  at 
a  lofs  to  know  what  could  be  the  ufe 
or  neceflity  of  praftifing  thole  vices. 
To  clear  up  which,  I  endeavoured  to 
give  him  fome  ideas  of  the  defire  of 
power  and  riches,  and  of  the  terrible  ef- 
fefts  of  luft,  intemperance,  malice,  and 
envy.  All  this  I  was  forced  to  define 
and  defcribe  by  putting  of  cafes,  and 
making  of  Suppositions.  After  which, 
like  one  whole  imagination  was  (truck 
with  Something  never  feen  or  heard  of 
before,  he  would  lift  up  his  eyes  with 
amazement  and  indignation.  Power, 
government,  war,  law,  punimment, 
and  a  thouSand  other  things,  had*  no 
terms  wherein  that  language  could 
exprefs  them,  which  made  the  difficul- 
ty almoft  inSuperable  to  give  my  ma- 
fter any  conception  of  what  I  meant. 
But  being  of  an  excellent  underftand- 
ing,  much  improved  by  contemplation 
and  converfe,  he  at  lalt  arrived  at  a 
competent  knowledge  of  what  human 
nature  in  our  parts  of  the  world  is  ca- 
pable to  perform,  and  defired  I  would 
giye  him  fopie  particular  account  of  that 


land  which  we  call  Europe,  but  efpe- 
cially  of  my  own  country. 


CHAP.     V. 

THE  AUTHOR,  AT  HIS  MASTER^ 
COMMAND,  INFORMS  HIM  OF 
T.HE  STATE  OF  ENGLAND  —  THE 
CAUSES  OF  WAR  AMONG  THE 
PRINCES  OF  EUROPE  —  THE  AU- 
THOR BEGINS  TO  EXPLAIN  THE 
ENGLI&H  CONSTITUTION. 

THE  reader  may  pleafe  to  obferve, 
that  the  following  extract  of  ma- 
ny converfations  I  had  with  my  mafter, 
contains  a  iummary  of  the  moft  ma- 
terial points,  of  which  we  difcourfed 
at  feveral  times  for  above  two  years  j 
his  honour  often  defiring  fuller  Satis- 
faction as  I  farther  improved  in  the 
Houyhnhnm  tongue.  I  laid  before  him, 
as  well  as  I  could,  the  whole  ftate  of 
Europe  ;  I  diScourSed  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures, of  arts  and  fciences  j  and 
the  anSwers  I  gave  to  all  the  queitions 
he  made,  as  they  arofe  upon  feveral 
Subjects,  were  a  fund  of  converfation 
not  to  be  exhaufted.  But  I  (hall  here 
only  fet  down  the  fubftance  of  what 
pafTed  between  us  concerning  my  own 
country,  reducing  it  into  order  as  well 
as  I  can,  without  any  regard  to  time 
or  other  circumftances,  while  I  ftri&ly 
adhere  to  truth.  My  only  concern  is, 
that  I  fhall  hardlv  be  able  to  do  juftice 
to  my  matter's  arguments  and  expref- 
fions,  which  mult  needs  Suffer  by  my 
want  of  capacity,  as  well  as  by  a  tran- 
flation  into  our  barbarous  Englifli. 

In  obedience  therefore  to  his  honour's 
commands,  I  related  to  him  the  revolu- 
tion under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
long  war  with  France  entered  into  by 
the  Said  prince,  and  renewed  by  his  Suc- 
ceflor  the  preient  queen,  wherein  th« 
greateft  powers  of  Chriftendom  were 
engaged,  and  which  ftill  continued:  I 
computed,  at  his  requeft,  that  about  a 
million  of  Yahoos  might  have  been 
killed  in  the  whole  progrtSs  of  it,  and 
perhaps  a  hundred  or  more  cities  taken, 
and  five  time*  as  many  mips  burnt  or 
funk. 

He  afked  me  what  were  the  ufual 

cauSes  or  motives  that  made  one  coun- 

try go  to    war   with  another.     I    an- 

fwered  they  were  innumejrabh^  but  J 

P  *  fhould 
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ihould  only  mention  a  few  of  the  chief. 
•*  Sometimes  the  ambition  of  princes, 
«  who  never  think  they  have  land  or 
«  people  enough  to  govern  :  fometimes 

*  the  corruption  of  minilters,  who  en- 

*  gage  their  mafter  in  a  war,  in  order 
«  to  ftifle  or  divert  th.e  clamour  of  the 

*  fubjecls  againft  their  evil  adminiftra- 

*  tion.  Difference  in  opinions  hath  coft 

*  many  millions  of  lives  :  for  inftance, 

*  whether  fiejb   he  bread,  or  bread  be 

<  flejb,  whether  the  juice  of  a  certain 

*  berry    be   blood   or  wine  ;    whether 
'  wbijiliag  be  a  vice  or  a  virtue;  whe- 
'  ther  it  be  better   to   kifs  a  po/l,  or 
'  throw  it  into  the  fire;  what  is  the  beft 

*  colour    for  a    coat,    whether   blacky 

*  white,  red,  or  grey ;  and  whether  it 

*  fhould  be  long  or  Jbort,  narrow  or 

*  wide,  dirty  or  clean,  with  many  more. 

*  Neither  are  any  wars  fo  furious  and 
'  bloody,  or  of  fo  long  continuance,  as 
'  thole  occafioned  by  difference  of  opi- 
«  nion,  efpecially  if  it  be  in  things  in- 
«  different. 

*  Sometimes  the  quarrel  between  two 

*  princes  is  to  decide  which  of  them 

*  fliall  difpofTefs  a  third  of  his  domini- 
'  ons,  where  neither  of  them  pretend 
'  to  any  right.     Sometimes  one  prince 

<  quarrelleth  with  another,  for  fear  the 

*  other  fhould  quarrel  with  him.  Some- 

*  times  a  war  is  entered  upon,  becaufe 

*  the  enemy  is  two  frong,  and  fome- 

*  times  becaule  he  is  too  weak.    Some- 

*  times  our  neighbours  want  the  things 

*  which  we  have,  or  have  the  things 

*  which  we  want;  and  we  both  fight 

*  till  they  take  ours,  or  give  us  theirs. 

*  It  is  a  very  juftifiable  caufe  of  war, 

*  to  invade  a  country  after  the  people 
e  have  been  wafted  by  famine,  deftroyed 
'  by  pettilence,  or  embroiled  by  fac- 

*  tions  among  themfelves.     It  is  juft- 

<  fiable  to  enter  into  war  againft  our 

*  ncareft  ally,  when  one  of  his  towns 

*  lies  convenient  for  us,  or  a  territory 
4  of  land,  that  would  render  our  domi- 

*  nions    round   and    compleat.       If  a 
(  prince    lends   forces   into   a   nation, 
«  where  the  people  are  poor  and  igno- 
'  rant,   he  may  lawfully    put  half  of 
'  them  to  death,  and  make  Haves  of  the 

*  reft,  in   order  to  civilize  and  reduce 

*  them  from   their  barbarous  way   of 

<  living.     It  is  a  very  kingly,  honour- 

<  able,  and  frequent  practice,  when  one 
«  prince  defires  the  afMance  of  another, 
'  to  fee ure  him  againft  an  invafion,  that 

<  the  afiiftant,  when  he  hath  driven  out 


'  the  invader,  mould  feize  on  the  do- 

*  minions  himfelf,  and  kill,  imprifon, 
'  or  banifh  the  prince  he  came  to  re- 
'  lieve.     Alliance  by  blood,  or  mar- 
'  riage,  is  a  frequent  caule  of  war  be- 
'  tween  princes  j  and  the  nearer  their 
1  kindred  is,  the  greater  is  their  difpo- 
'  fition   to  quarrel :    poor   nations   are 
'  hungry,  and  rich  nations  are  proud-, 
(  and  pride  and  hunger  will  ever  be  at 
'  variance.      For    thefe    reafons,    the 
'  trade  of  zfoldier  is  held  the  moft  ho- 
1  nourable  of  all  others;  becaufe  *fol~ 
(  dier  is  a  Yahoo,  hired  to  kill  in  cold 
'  blood  ai  many  of  his  own   fpecies, 
'  who  have  never  offended  him,  as  pofii  - 
'  bly  he  can. 

'  There  is  likcwife  a  kind  of  beggarly 
'  princes  in  Etirope,  not  able  to  make 
«  war  by  themfelves,  who  hire  out  their 
'  troops  to  richer  nations  for  fo  much  a 
«  day  to  each  man  j  of  which  they  keep 

*  three  fourths  to  themfelves,  and  it  is 

*  thebeftpartof  theirmaintenance;  fuch 
'  are  thofe  in  many  northern  parts  of 
'  Europe/ 

*  What  you  have  told  me,'  faid  my 
mafter,  (  upon  the  fubjecl  of  war,  does 
'  indeed  difcover  moft  admirably  the 
'  effects  of  that  reafon  you  pretend  to: 

*  however,   it  is  happy  that  the  Hi  a  me 
'  is    greater    than    the    danger;     and 

*  that  nature  hath  left  you  utterly  in- 
«  capable  of  doing  much  mifchief:   for 
'  your    mouths  lying   flat  with   your 

*  faces,  you  can  hardly  bite  each  other 

*  to  any  purpofe,   unlefs  by   confent. 
'    Then   as    to  the  claws  upon   your 

*  feet  before  and  behind,   they  are  fo 

*  Ihortand  tender,  that  one  of  our  Ya- 
'  hoos   would  drive  a  dozen   of  yours 
'  before  him  ;    and   therefore,    in   re- 

*  counting   the  numbers  of  thofe  who 

*  have  been   killed  in  battle,  I  cannot 
'  but  think  that  you  have  faid  the  thing 
'  that  is  not.'' 

I  could  not  forbear  making  my  head, 
and  fmiling  a  little  at  his  ignorance. 
And  being  no  ftranger  to  the  art  cf 
war,  I  gave  him  a  defcription  of  can- 
nons, culverins,  mufquets,  carabines, 
piftols,  bullets,  powder,  fwords,  bayo- 
nets, fieges,  retreats,  attacks,  under- 
mines, countermines,  bombardments, 
fta-fights;  mips  funk  with  a  thouland 
men,  twenty  thoufand  killed  on  each 
fide;  dying  groans,  limbs  flying  in  the 
air,  fmoke,  noife,  confufion,  trampling 
to  death  under  horfes  feet;  flight,  pur- 
fuit,  victory  j  fields  fticwed  with  car- 
cafes 
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cafes  left  for  food  to  dogs  and  wolves, 
and  birds  of  prey,  plundering,. (trip- 
ping, ravifhing, 'burning,  and  dettroy- 
ing.  And  to  fet  forth  the  valour  of 
my  own  dear  countrymen,  I  allured 
him,  that  I  had  feen  them  blow  up  a 
hundred  enemies  at  once  in  a  fiege,  and 
as  many  in  a  fhip,  and  beheld  the  dead 
bodies  come  down  in  pieces  from  the 
clouds,  to  the  great  diverfion  of  the 
fpeftators, 

I  was  going 'on  to  more  particulars, 
when  my  mafter  commanded  me  filence. 
He  faid,  whoever  understood  the  nature 
of  Yahoos,  might  eafily  believe  it  pof- 
fible  for  fo  vile  an  animal  to  be  capable 
of  every  a6lion  I  had  named,  if  their 
fhength  and  cunning  equalled  their 
malice.  But  as  my  difcourfe  had  in- 
creafed  his  abhorrence  of  the  whole 
fpecies,  fo  I  found  it  gave  him  a  dif- 
turbance  in  his  mind,  to  which  he  was 
wholly  a  ftranger  before.  He  thought 
his  ears,  being  ufed  to  fuch  abominable 
words,  might  by  degrees  admit  them 
with  lefs  deteftation.  That  although 
he  hated  the  Yahoos  of  this  country, 
yet  he  no  more  blamed  them  for  their 
odious  qualities,  than  he  did >  gnnayb 
(a  bird  of  prey)  for  it's  cruelty,  or  a 
iharp  (tone  for  cutting  his  hoof.  But 
when  a  creature  pretending  to  reafon 
could  be  capable  of  fuch  enormities,  he 
dreaded  left  the  corruption  of  that  fa- 
culty might  be  worfe  than  brutality  it- 
felf.  He  feemed  therefore  confident, 
that  inftead  of  reafon,  we  were  only  pof- 
iefled  of  fome  quality  fitted  to  increafe 
pur  natural  vices  ;  as  the  reflection  from 
a  troubled  (beam  returns  the  image  of 
an  ill-lhapen  body  not  only  larger,  but 
more  diftorted. 

He  added,  that  he  had  heard  too 
much  upon  the  fubjecl  of  war,  both 
in  this  and  fome  former  difcourfes. 
There  was  another  point  which  a  little 
perplexed  him  at  prefent.  I  had  in- 
formed him,  that  fome  of  our  crew  left 
^heir  country  on  account  of  being  ruined 
by  laiv,  that  I  had  already  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  word}  but  he  was 
at  a  Jofs  how  it  mould  come  to  pafs, 
that  the  la-iv,  which  was  intended  for 
every  man's  prefervation,  fbould  be  any 
man's,  ruin.  Therefore  he  defired  to  be 
farther  fatisfied  what  I  meant  by  &zw, 
and  wh.at  fort  9f  difpenfers  therepf  it 
could  be  by  whofe  practices  the  pro- 
erty of  any  perfon  could  be  loft,  in- 
d  of  being  preferred.  He  added,  hie 


faw  not  what  great  occafion  there  could 
be  for  this  thing  called  Ia<w,  fince  all 
the  intentions  and  purpoles  of  it  may 
be  fully  anfwered  by  following  the 
dictates  of  nature  and  reafon,  which 
are  fufiicient  guides  for  a  reafonable 
animal,  as  we  pretended  to  be,  in  mew- 
ing us  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  what 
to  avoid. 

I  aflured  his  honour,  that  la-iv  was 
a  fcience  wherein  I  had  not  much  con- 
verfed,  having  little  more  knowledge  of 
it  than  what  I  had  obtained  by  employ- 
ing advocates,  in  vain,  upon  fome  in- 
juftice  that  had  been  done  me,  and  by 
converfing  with  fome  others,  who  by 
the  fame  method  had  firft  loft  their  fub- 
ftance,  and  then  left  their  own  country 
under  the  mortification  of  fuch  clifap- 
pointments ;  however,  I  would  give 
him  all  the  iatisfa&ion  I  was  able. 

I  faid,  that  thofe  who  made  profeflion 
of  this  fcience  were  exceedingly  multi- 
plied, being  almoft  equal  to  the  cater- 
pillars in  number;  that  they  were  of 
divers  degrees,  diftinclions,  and  deno- 
minations. The  numeroufnefs  of  thofe 
who  dedicated  themfelves  to  this  pro- 
fefiion  were  fuch,  that  the  fair  and  juf- 
tifiable  advantage  and  income  of  the 
profeflion  was  noffufficient  for  the  de- 
cent and  handfome  maintenance  of 
multitudes  of  thofe  who  followed  it. 
Hence  it  came  to  pafs  that  it  was  found 
needful  to  fupply  that  by  artifice  and  » 
cunning,  which  could  not  be  procured 
by  juft  and  honeft  methods.  The 
better  to  bring  which  about,  very  many 
men  among  us  were  bred  up  from  their 
youth  in  the  art  of  proving,  by  words 
multiplied  for  that  purpofe,  that  ivbitel 
is  black,  and  black  is  white,  according 
as  they  are  paid.  The  greatnefs  of 
thefe  men's  aflurance,  and  the  boldnefs 
of  their  pretenfions,  gained  upon  the" 
opinion  of  the  vulgar,  whom  in  a  man- 
ner they  made  flaves  of,  and  got  into, 
their  hands  much  the  larger  mare  of 
the  practice  of  their  profeflion.  Thefe 
practitioners  were  by  men  of  difcern- 
ment  called  pettifoggers,  (that  is,  con- 
founders,  or  rather  deflroyers  of  right.). 
As  it  was  my  ill-hap,  as  well  as  the 
misfortune  of  my  fuffering  acquaint- 
ance, to  be  engaged  only  with  this 
fpecies  of  the  profeflion,  I  defired  his 
honour  to  underftand  the  defcription  I ' 
had  to  give,  aijd  the  ruin  I  had  com- 
plained of,  to  relate  to  thefe  feftaries 
only  j  and  how  and  by  what  means 
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the  misfortunes  we  met  with,  were 
brought  upon  us  by  the  management 
of  thefe  men  might  be  more  eafily  con- 
ceived by  explaining  to  him  their  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  which  could  not  be 
better  done  than  by  giving  him  an  ex- 
ample. 

*  My  neighbour/  faiJ  I,  *  I  will  fup- 
pofe,  has  a  mind  to  my  cow ;  he  hires 
one  of  :h'!e  advocates  to  prove  that 
he  ought  .o  have  my  cow  from  me.  I 
mult  tiien  hire  another  of  them  to  de- 
fend my  right,  it  being  againft  all 
rules  of  law  that  any  man  fhould  be 
allowed  to  ipealc  for  himfclf.  Now, 
in  this  cafe,  I  who  am  the  right  owner 
lie  under  two  great  difadvantages. 
Firft,  rny  advocate  being,  as  I  laid 
before,  practiced  almoft  from  his 
cradle  in  defending  falfliood,  is  quite 
out  of  his  element  when  he  would  ar- 
gue for  right j  which,  as  an  crfice 
unnatural,  he  attempts  with  great 
aukwarcinefs,  if  not  with  an  ill-  will. 
The  lecond  difadvantage  is,  that  my 
advocate  muft  proceed  with  great 
caution;  for,  fince  the  maintenance 
of  fo  many  depends  on  the  keeping 
up  of  bufmefs,  ihould  he  proceed  too 
fummarily,'  if  he  does  not  incur  the 
dilpleafure  of  his  fuperiors,  he  is  fure 
to  gain  the  ill-will  and  hatred  of  his 
brethren,  as  being  by  them  euVemed 
one  that  would  le fieri  the  practice  of 
the  law.  This  being  the  cafe,  J  have 
but  two  methods  to  preferve  my  cow. 
The  full  is,  to  gain  over  my  adver- 
fary's  advocate  with  a  double  fee; 
from  the  manner  and  defign  of  whofe 
education  beforementioned,  it  is  eafy 
to  expert  he  will  be  induced  to  drop 
his  client,  and  let  the  balance  fall  to 
my  fide.  The  fecond  way  is,  for  my 
advocate  not  to  infift  on  the  juftice  of 
my  caufe,  by  allowing  the  cow  to 
belong  to  my  adverfary;  and  this,  if 
it  be  de*troufly  ami  Ikilfully  done, 
will  go  a  great  way  towards  obtain- 
ing a  favourable  verdict,  it  having 
been  found,  from  a  careful  obferva- 
tion  of  iflues  and  events,  thaf  the 
wrong  fide,  under  the  management 
of  fuch  practitioners,  has  the  fairer 
chance  for  fuccefs  j  and  this  more 
efpecially,  if  it  happens,  as  it  did  in 
mine  and  my  friend's  cale,  and  may 
have  done  fince,  that  the  perfon  ap- 
pointed to  decide  all  controversies  of 
piopeity,  a.s  well  as  for  the  trial  of 
criminals,  who  fliould  fee  taktn  gut 


of  the  moft  knowing  and  wife  of  hi* 
proftflion,  is  by  the  recommendation 
of  a  great  favourite,  or  court -niillrefj, 
cholen  out  of  the  left  btforemen- 
tioned  ;  and  fo  having  been  un  >er  a 
ftrang'-  biais  all  his  life  againft  equity 
and  fair-dealing,  lies  as  it  were  under 
a  fatal  neceflity  of  favouring,  lift- 
ing, double  dealing,  and  oppixflion  ; 
and  befides,  through  a^e,  infirmity, 
and  diftempers,  grown  M/V,  inactive, 
and  inattentive,  an1  i:Kre'  y  almoft 
incapacitated  fiom  doing  any  thing 
becoming  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment, and  the  duty  of  his  office.  In. 
fuch  cafes,  the  decifi  ns  and  *.<  *•  ni- 
nations  of  nun  l<  '-red,  and  fo.  qua- 
lifird,  mav  wi'^  i....on  be  expected 
on  the  wr  ng  fide  of  the  cav\U  ;  iincq 
thofe  who  can  take  harangue  and 
noife  (if  purfued  wr.h  warmth,  and 
drawn  out  into  a  length)  for  rea- 
foning,  are  not  much  to  be-  wondered 
at,  if  they  infer  the  weight  of  the 
argument  from  the  heaviness  of  the 
pleading. 

*  It  is  a  maxim  among  thefe  men, 
that  whatever  has  been  done  before, 
may  legally  be  done  again  j  and 
therefore  they  take  Ipecial  care  to  re- 
cord all  the  decisions  formerly  made, 
even  thofe  which  have  through  igno- 
rance or  corruption  contradicled  the 
rules  of  common  juftice,  and  the  ge- 
neral reafon  of  mankind.  Thefe, 
under  the  name  of  precedents,  they 
produce  as  authorities,  and  thereby 
endeavour  to  juftify  the  moft  iniqui- 
tous opinions  j  and  they  are  fo  lucky 
in  this  practice,  that  it  rarely  fails  of 
decrees  anfwerable  to  their  intent  and 
expe&ation. 

<  In  pleading,  they  ftudioufly  avoid 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe ) 
but  are  loud,  violent,  and  tedious  in 
dwelling  upon  all  circumltancs  which 
are  not  to  the  purpofe.  For  inftance, 
in  the  cale  already  mentioned,  they 
never  dcfiie  to  know  what  claim  or 
title  my  adverfary  hath  to  my  cow\ 
but  whether  the  faid  coiv  were  red  or 
black,  her  horns  long  or  fhort  j  whe- 
ther the  field  I  graze  her  in  be  round 
or  fquare  j  whether  me  was  milked 
at  home  or  abroad  5  what  difeafes  (he 
is  fuhjecl  to,  and  the  like;  after 
which  they  confult  precedents,  ad- 
journ the  caufe  from  time  to  time,  and 
in  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  come 
to  an  iffue, 

«  l\ 
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«  It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that 
«  this  fociety  hath  a  peculiar  cant  and 

*  jargon  of  their  own,   that  no  other 
«  mortal  can   underttand,  and  wherein 
«  all  their  laws  are  written,  which  they 
«  take  fpecial  care  to  multiply ;  whereby 
«  they  have  gone  near  to  confound  the 
'  very  eflence  of  truth  and  falmood,  or 
«  right  and  wrong;  fo  that  it  will  take 

*  thirty    years  to  decide    whether   the 

*  field,  left  me  by  my  anceltors  for  fix 

*  generations,  belongs  to  me  or  to  a 
'  ftranger  three  hundred  miles  off. 

*  In  the  trial  of  perlbns  accufed  for 
«  crimes  againft  the  ftate,  the  method  is 
«  much  more  fhort  and  commendable: 
«  for  if  thofe  in  power,  who  know  well 

<  how  to  chufe  inftruments  fit  for  their 
«  purpofe,  take  care  .to  recommend  and 
«  promote  out  of  this  clan  a  proper  per- 
'  fon,  his  method  of  education  and  prac- 
'  tice  makes  it  eafy  to  him,  when  his 

*  patron's    difpofition    is     underftood, 
'  without  difficulty  or  itudy  either  to 

<  condemn  or  acquit  the  criminal,  and 
«  at  the  fame  time  ftri&ly  preferve  all 
'«  due  forms  of  law.' 

Here  my  mafter  interpofing,  faid  it 
was  a  pity,  that  creatures  endowed  with 
fuch  prodigious  abilities  of  mind  as 
thefe  advocates,  by  the  defcription  I 
gave  of  them,  mult  certainly  be,  were 
not  rather  encouraged  to  be  inftruclors 
of  others  in  wifdom  and  knowledge. 
In  anfwer  to  which,  I  allured  his  ho- 
nour, that  the  bufinefs  and  ftudy  of 
their  own  calling  and  profefiion  fo  took 
up  all  their  thoughts,  and  engrofled  all 
their  time,  that  they  minded  nothing 
elfe;  and  that  therefore,  in  all  points 
out  of  their  own  trade,  many  or  them 
were  of  fo  great  ignorance  and  ftupidi- 
ty,  that  it  was  hard  to  pick  out  of  any 
profeflion  a  generation  of  men  more 
defpicable  in  common  converfation,  or 
who  were  fo  much  looked  upon  as 
avowed  enemies  to  all  knowledge  and 
learning,  being  equally  difpofed  to  per- 
vert the  general  reafon  of  mankind  in 
every  other  fubjeft  of  difcourfe,  as  in 
that  of  their  own  calling. 


CHAP.    VI. 

A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  STATE 
OFENGLAND — SO  WELL  GOVERN- 
ED BY  A  QJJEEN  AS  TO  NEED  NO* 
FIRST  MINISTER — TH6CHARAC- 
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TER  OF    SUCH    AN    ONB   IN    SOME 
EUROPEAN    COURTS. 

MY  mafter  was  yet  wholly  at  a  lofss 
to  understand  what  motives  could 
incite  this  race  of  lawyers  to  perplex, 
difquiet,  and  weary  themfelves,  and  en- 
gage in  a  confederacy  of  injustice,  mere- 
ly for  the  fake  of  injuring  their  fellow- 
animals  5  neither  could  he  comprehend 
what  I  meant  in  faying  they  did  it  for 
hire.  Whereupon  I  was  at  much  pains 
to  defcribe  to  him  the  ufe  of  money,  the 
materials  it  was  made  of,  and  the  value 
of  the  metals  j  that  when  a  Yahoo  had 
got  a  great  (tore  of  this  precious  fub- 
ftance,  he  was  able  to  purchafe  what- 
ever he  had  a  mind  to,  the  fineft  cloath- 
ing,  the  nobleft  houfes,  great  tra&s  of 
land,  the  moft  coftly  meats  and  drinks  ; 
and  have  his  choice  of  the  mott  beauti- 
ful females.  Therefore,  fince  money 
alone  was  able  to  perform  all  thefe  feats, 
our  Yahoos  thought  they  could  never 
have  enough  of  it  to  fpend  or  to  fave, 
as  they  found  themfelves  inclined  from 
their  natural  bent,  either  to  profufion  or 
avarice.  That  the  rich  man  enjoyed 
the  fruit  of  the  poor  man's  labour,  and 
the  latter  were  a  thoufand  to  one  in 
proportion  to  the  former.  That  the 
bulk  of  our  people  were  forced  to  lire 
miferably,  by  labouring  every  day  for 
fmali  wages  to  make  a  few  live  plenti- 
fully. I  enlarged  myfelf  much  on  thefe 
and  many  other  particulars  to  the  fame 
purpofe  j  but  his  honour  was  ftill  to 
feek:  for  he  went  upon  a  fuppofition, 
that  all  animals  had  a  title  to  their  fliare 
in  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and 
efpecial  1  y  thofe  who  prefided  over  the  reft. 
Therefore  he  defired  I  would  let  him 
know,  what  thefe  coftly  meats  were, 
and  how  any  of  us  happened  to  want 
them.  Whereupon  I  enumerated  as 
many  forts  as  came  into  my  head,  with 
the  various  methods  of  drefling  them, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  fend- 
ing veflels  by  fea  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  as  well  for  liquors  to  drink,  as 
for  fauces,  and  innumerable  other  con- 
veniences. I  affured  him,  that  this 
whole  globe  of  earth  muft  be  at  leaft 
three  times  gone  round,  before  one  of 
our  better  female  Yahoos  could  get  her 
breakfaft,  or  a  cup  to  put  it  in.  He  faid, 
That  muft  needs  be  a  miferable  coun- 
try, which  cannot  furnifh  food  for  it's 
own  inhabitants.  But  what  he  chiefly  . 
**  :  won- 
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wondered  at,  was,  how  fuch  vafl  trails 
of  ground,  as  I  defcribed,  fliould  he 
\vbolly  without  Jre/b  -ivafert  and  the 
people  put  to  the  necelfity  of  fending 
over  the  ft-a  for  drink.  I  replied,  that 
England  (the  dear  place  of  my  nativity) 
was  computed  to  produce  three  times 
the  qinntity  of  food  more  than  it's  in- 
habitants are  able  to  con  fume,  as  well 
as  liquors  extracted  from  grain,  or 
prefled  out  of  the  fruit  of  certain  trees, 
which  made  excellent  drink,  and  the 
lame  proportion  in  every  other  conveni- 
ence of  life.  But  in  order  to  feed  the 
luxury  and  intemperance  of  the  males, 
and  the  vanity  of  the  females,  we  fent 
away  the  grcateft  part  of  our  necefTary 
things  to  other  countries,  from  whence 
in  return  we  brought  the  materials  of 
difeafes,  folly  and  vice,  to  fpend  among 
ourfelves.  Hence  it  follows  of  necef- 
fity,  that  vaft  numbers  of  our  people 
are  compelled  to  feek  their  livelihood 
by  begging,  robbing,  ftealing,  cheat- 
ing, pimping,  forfwearing,  flattering, 
fuborning,  forging,  gaming,  lying, 
fawning,  hectoring,  voting,  fcribbling, 
ftar-gazing,  poifoning,  whoring,  cant- 
ing, libelling,  free-thinking,  and  the 
like  occupations.  Every  one  of  which 
terms  I  was  at  much  pains  to  make 
him  underftand. 

That  wine  was  not  imported  among 
MS  from  foreign  countries,  to  fupply 
the  want  of  water'  or  other  drinks, 
butbecaufe  it  was  a  fort  of  liquid  which 
made  us  merry,  by  putting  us  out  of 
our  fenfes;  diverted  all  melancholy 
houghts,  begat  wild  extravagant  ima- 
ginations in  the  brain,  raifed  our  hopes, 
and  banifhed  our  fears,  fufpended  every 
office  of  reafon  for  a  time,  and  depriv- 
ed us  of  the  ufe  of  our  limbs,  till  we 
fell  into  a  profound  deep  j  although  it' 
muft  be  confeiTed,  that  we  always  awak- 
ed fick  and  difpirited,  and  that  the  ufe 
of  this  liquor  filled  us  with  difeafes 
which  made  our  lives  uncomfortable 
and  mort. 

But  befide  all  this,  the  bulk  of  our 
people fupported  themfelves  byfurnifn- 
ing  the  neceffities  or  conveniences  of 
life  to   the  rich,    and    to   each   other. 
For  inftance,  when  I  am  at  home  and 
drefied  as  I  ought  to   be,  J  carry  on 
my  body  the  workmanfhip  of  an  hun- 
dred tradefmenj  the  building  and  fur- 
niture of  my  houfc  employ  as  many 
•  more,  aad  five  time*  the  number  to 
'  adorn  my  wife,' 


I  was  £oing  on  to  tell  him  of  ano- 
ther fort  of  people,  who  get  their  live- 
lihood by  attending  the  fick  j  having 
upon  fome  occafions  informed  his  ho- 
nour, that  many  of  my  crew  had  died 
of  difeafes.  But  here  it  was  with  the 
utmoft  difficulty,  that  I  brought  him 
to  apprehend  what  1  meant.  He  could 
eafily  conceive,  that  a  Houyhnhnm  grew 
weak  and  heavy  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  or  by  fome  accident  might  hurt 
a  limb  :  but  that  nature,  who  works 
all  things  to  perfection,  fliould  fuffer 
any  pains  to  breed  in  our  bodies,  he 
thought  it  impoflible,  and  defired  to 
know  the  reafon  of  fo  unaccountable 
an  evil.  1  told  him,  we  fed  on  a  thou- 
fand  things  which  operate  the  one  con- 
trary to  each  other  j  that  we  eat  when 
we  were  not  hungry,  and  drank  with- 
out the  provocation  of  thijft  :  that 
we  fat  whole  nights  drinking  itrong 
liquors  without  eating  a  bit  which 
difpofed  us  to  floth,  inflamed  our  bo- 
dies, and  precipitated  or  prevented  di- 
geftion.  That  proftitute  female  Ya- 
hoos acquired  a  certain  malady  which 
bred  rouennefs  in  the  bones  of  thofe 
who  fell  into  their  embraces  :  that  this 
and  many  other  difeafes  were  propa- 
gated from  father  to  fon,  fo  that  great 
numbers  came  into  the  world  with  com- 
plicated maladies  upon  them ;  that  it 
would  be  endlefa  to  give  him  a  cata- 
logue of  all  difeafes  incident  to  human 
bodies j  for  they  could  not  be  fewer 
than  five  or  fix  hundred,  fpread  over 
every  limb  and  joint;  in  fhort,  every 
part,  external  and  inteftine,  having 
difeafes  appropriated  to  them.  To 
remedy  which,  there  was  a  fort  of 
people  bred  up  among  us  in  the  pro- 
fefiion  or  pretence  of  curing  the  iick. 
And  becaufe  I  had  fome  (kill  in  the 
faculty,  I  would,  in  gratitude  to  his 
honour,  let  him  know  the  whole  my- 
ftery  and  method  by  which  they  pro- 
ceed. 

*  Their  fundamental  is,  that  all  dif- 
eafes arife  from  repletion^  from  whence 
they  conclude,  that  a  great  evacuation 
of  the  body  is  neccfiary,  either  through 
the  natural  paffage,  or  upwards  at  the 
mouth.  Their  next  bufinefs  is,  from 
herbs,  minerals,  gums,  oils,  fliells, 
fails,  juices,  fea-weed,  excrements, 
barks  of  trees,  for  pans,  toads,  frogs, 
fpiders,  dead  men's  flefh  and  1 
birds,  bealls,  and  fiihes,  to  form  a 
cowpofition  for  fmell  and  tafte  the 
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'  mod  abominable,  naufeous,  and  de- 
«  teftable,  they  poffibly  can  contrive, 
c  which  thettomach  immediately  rejects 
«  with  loathing;  and  this  they  call  a  <vo- 

<  mit\  or  elfe  from  the  fame  ftore-houfe, 

*  with  fome  other  poifonous  additions, 

<  they  command  us  to  take  in  at  the 

*  orifice  above  or  below,  (juft  as  the 
«  phyfician  then  happens  to  be  difpofed) 
«  a  medicine  equally  annoying  and  dif- 
«  guftful  to  the  bowels,  which  relaxing 
4  the  belly,  drives  down  all  before  it, 
4  and  this  they  call  spurge  or  a  clyfler. 
4  For  nature  (as  the  phyficians  alledge) 

<  having  intended  the  fuperior  or  inte- 
4  rior  orifice  only  for  the  intromijjion  of 
4  folids  and  liquids,  and  the  inferior 
«  pofterior  for  ejection,  thefc  artifts  in- 

*  genioufly  confidering,  that  in  all  dif- 
4  eafes  nature  is  forced  out  of  her  feat  ; 
4  therefore,  to  replace  her  in  it,  the  bo- 
4  dy  muft  be  treated  in  a  manner  direct - 
4  ly  contrary,  by  interchanging  the  ufe 
4  of  each  orifice,  forcing  folids  and  li- 
'  quids  in  at   the  anus,  and  making 

*  evacuations  at  the  mouth. 

4  But,  befides  real  difeafes,  we  are 
4  fubjeft  to  many  that  are  only  imagi- 

*  nary,  for  which  the  phyficians  have 
4  invented  imaginary  cures  j  thefehave 

*  their  feveral  names,  and  fo  have  the 
4  drugs  that  are  proper  for  them,  and 
4  with  thefe  our  female  Yahoos  are  al- 
4  ways  infefted. 

'  One  great  excellency  in  this  tribe 
«  is  their  (kill  in  prognofticks,  wherein 

*  they  feldom  fail  j  their  predictions  in 

*  real  difeafes,  when  they  rife  to  any 

*  degree  of  malignity,  generally  por- 

*  tending  death,   which  is  always   in 

*  their  power  when  recovery  is  not :  and 
4  therefore,  upon  any  unexpected  fjgns 
4  of  amendmnent,  after-they  have  pro- 

*  nounced  their  fentence,   rather  than 

*  be   accufed   as  falfe   prophets,   they 
4  know  how  to  approve  their  fagacity  to 
'  the  world  by  a  ieafonable  dofe. 

4  They  arelikewife  of  fpecial  ufe  to 
4  hufbands  and  wives,  who  are  grown 

*  weary  of  their  mates,  to  eldeft  fons, 
4  to  great  minillers  of  ftate,  and  often 

*  to  princes.* 

I  had"formerly,  upon  occafion,  dif- 
courfed  with  my  matter  upon  the  na- 
ture of  government  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly of  our  own  excellent  conjlitu- 
tion,  defervedly  the  wonder  and  envy 
of  the  whole  world.  But  having  here 
accidentally  mentioned  a  minifler  of 
e,  he  commanded  me  fome  time  af « 


ter  to  inform  him  what  fpecies  of  Ya- 
hoo I  particularly  meant  by  that  apel- 
lation. 

I  told  him  that  our  (he-governor,  or 
queen,  having  no  ambition  to  gratify, 
no  inclination  to  fatisfy  of  extending 
her  power  to  the  injury  of  her  neigh- 
bours, or  the  prejudice  of  her  own  fub- 
jec~ls,  was  therefore  fo  far  from  needing 
a  corrupt  miniftry  to  carry  on  or  cover 
any  finifter  defigns,  that  me  not  only 
directs  her  own  actions  to  the  good 
of  her  people,  conduces  them  by  the 
direction,  and  retrains  them  within  the 
limitation  of  the  laws  of  her  own  coun- 
try, but  fubmits  the  behaviour  and 
acts  of  thofe  (he  entrufts  with  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  her  affairs,  to  the  ex- 
amination of  her  great  council,  and 
fubje£ls  them  to  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  and  therefore  never  puts  any  fuch 
confidence  in  any  of  her  fubjecls,  as  to 
entruft  them  with  the  whole  and  entire 
administration  of  her  affairs  :  but  I 
added,  that  in  fome  former  reigns  here, 
and  in  many  other  courts  of  Europe 
now,  where  princes  grew  indolent  and 
carelefs  of  their  own  affairs,  through 
a  conftant  love  and  purfuit  of  pleafure, 
they  made  ufe  of  fuch  an  adminiftrator, 
as  I  had  mentioned,  under  the  title  of 
firft  or  chief  minifler  of  Jlate,  the  de- 
icription  of  which,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  collected  not  only  from  their  ac- 
tions, but  from  letters,  memoirs,  and 
writings  publiflied  by  themfelves,  the 
truth  of  which  has  not  yet  been  dif- 
puted,  may  be  allowed  as  follows : 
That  he  is  a  perfon  wholly  exempt 
from  joy  and  grief,  love  and  hatred, 
pity  and  anger  j  atleaft  makes  ufe  of 
no  other  paffions  but  a  violent  defire 
of  wealth,  power,  and  titles  j  that 
he  applies  his  words  to  all  ufes,  ex- 
cept to  the  indication  of  his  mind  j 
that  he  never  tells  a  truth %  but  with 
an  intent  that  you  fiiould  take  it  for 
a  lye  j  nor  a  lye,  but  with  a  defign 
that  you  mould  take  it  for  a  truth  : 
that  thofe  he  fpeaks  wor(t  of  behind 
their  backs.,  are  in  the  fureft  way  to 
preferment  j  and  whenever  he  begins 
to  praife  you  to  others,  or  to  yourfelf, 
you  are  from  that  day  forlorn.  The 
worft  mark  you  can  receive  is  a  pro- 
mife,  efpecially  when  it  is  confirmed 
with  an  oath;  after  which  every  wife 
man  retires,  and  gives  over  all  hopes. 
4  There  are  three  methods  by  which 
<  a  man  may  rife  to  be  chief  minifter: 
CL  'The 
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«  The  fiift  is,  by  knowing  how  with 
4  prudence  to  clifpofe  of  a  wife,  a 
*'  daughter,  or  a  fitter.  The  fecond, 
«  by  betraying  or  undermining  his  pre- 

*  deceflbr  :  and  the  third  is  by  a  furious 

*  zeal  in  publick  aflemblies  againft  the 
«  corruptions  cf  the  court.     But  a  wife 

*  prince  would  rather  chufe  to  employ 

*  thofe  who  prsolife  the  laft  of   thefe 
«  methods  ;  becaufe  fuch  zealots  prove 
'  always  the  moft  obfequious  and  fub- 

*  itTvient  to  the  will  and  pafiions  of 
«  their  matter.      That   thefe  minlfters 

*  having  all  employments  at  their  dif- 
«  pofal,  preferve  themfelves  in  power, 
'  by  bribing  the  majority  of  a   fenate 

*  or  great  council;  and,  at  laft,  by  an 

*  aft  of  Indemnity  (whereof  I  defcribed 

*  the  nature  to  him)  they  fecure  them- 
«  felves  from  after-reckonings,  and  re- 

*  tire  from  the  publick,  laden  with  the 

<  fpoils  of  the  nation. 

*  The  palace  of  a  chief  nrinifler  is  a 

*  feminary  to  breed  up  others  in  his 

*  own   trade.     The   pages,    lacqueys, 
'  and  porters,  by  imitating  their  mailer, 

*  become  minifters  of  flat  e  in  their  fe- 
«  veral  diftricls,  and  learn  to  excel  in 

<  the  three  principal  ingredients  of  in- 
'  foleNce,  lyingy  and  bribery.     Accord - 
'  ing'y>    tne>"   have  a  fubaltern  court 

*  paid  to  them  by  perlbns  of  the  belt 

<  rank,  and  fometirr.es,  by  the  force  of 
'  dexterity    and     impudence,     arrive, 

<  through    feveral    gradations,    to   be 
'  fucceffors  to  their  lord. 

'  He  is  ufually  governed  by  a  decayed 

*  wench,   or   favourite  footman,   who 
«  are  the  tunnels    through   which   all 
«  graces  are  conveyed,  and  may  proper- 
«  ly  be  called,  in  the  laft  refort,  the  go- 

*  vernors  of  the  kingdom/ 

One  day  in  difcourfe,  my  matter  hav- 
ing heard  me  mention  the  nobility  of 
my  country,  was  pleafed  to  make  me  a 
compliment  whiah  I  could  not  pretend 
to  deferve :  that  he  was  fure,  I  muft 
have  been  born  of  fome  noble  family, 
becaufe  I  far  exceeded  in  fhape,  colour, 
and  cleanlinefs,  all  the  Yahoos  of  his 
nation,  although  I  fcemed  to  fail  in 
ftrength  and  agility,  which  muft  be  im- 
puted to  my  different  way  of  living 
from  thofe  other  brutes  ;  and  befides,  I 
•was  not  only  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  fpeech,  but  likewife  with  fome  ru- 
diments of  reafon,  to  a  degree,  that 
with  all  his  acquaintance  I  pafied  for  a 
prodigy. 

He  made  me  obferve,  that  among 


the  Houyhnhnms,  the  white,  the  forrelr 
and  the  iron-grey,  were  not  fo  exactly 
fhaped  as  the  bay,  the  dapple-grey,  and 
the  black;  nor  born  with  equal  talents 
of  the  mind,  or  a  capacity  to  improve 
them  ;  and  therefore  continued  always 
in  the  condition  of  fervanis,  without 
ever  alpiring  to  match  out  of  their  own 
race,  which  in  that  country  would  be 
leckoned  monftrous  and  unnatural. 

I  made  his  honour  my  moft  humble 
acknowledgments  for  the  good  opinion 
he  was  plealed  to  conceive  of  me  j  but 
allured  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  my 
birth  was  of  the  lower  fort,  having 
been  born  of  plain  honeft.  parents,  who 
were  juft  able  to  give  me  a  tolerable 
education  :  that  nobility  among  us  was 
altogether  a  different  thing  from  the 
idea  he  had  of  it;  that  our  young  no- 
blemen are  bred  from  their  childhood  ia 
idlenefs  and  luxury  j  that  as  foon  as 
their  years  will  permit,  they  confume 
their  vigour,  and  contract  odious  dif- 
eafes  among  lewd  females;  and  when 
their  fortunes  are  almoft  ruined,  they 
marry  fome  woman  of  mean  birth,  dif- 
agreeable  perfon,  and  unfound  confti- 
tution,  merely  for  the  fake  of  money, 
whom  they  hate  and  defpife.  That  the 
prod  unions  of  fuch  marriages  are  ge- 
nerally fcrophulous,  ricketty,  or  de- 
formed children;  by  which  means  the 
family  feldom  continues  above  three 
generations,  unlefs  the  wife  takes  care 
to  provide  a  healthy  father  among  her 
neighbours  or  dotr.efticks,  in  order  to 
improve  and  continue  the  breed.  That 
a  weak,  difeafcd  body,  a  meagre  coun- 
tenance, and  a  fallow  complexion,  are 
no  uncommon  marks  of  a  great  man  ; 
and  a  healthy  robuft  appearance,  is  la 
far  difgraceful  in  a  man  of  quality,  that 
the  world  is  apt  to  conclude  his  real 
father  to  have  been  one  of  the  inferiors 
of  the  family,  elpecially  when  it  is  feen 
that  the  imperfections  of  his  mind  run. 
parallel  with  thofe  of  his  body,  and  are 
little  elfe  than  a  competition  of  fpleen, 
dulnefs,  ignorance,  caprice,  fenfuality 
and  pride. 


CHAP.    VII. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  GREAT  LOVE  OP 
HIS  NATIVE  COUNTRY — HIS  MA- 
ST ER'S  OBS  ERVATION  6  UPON  TH  E 
CONSTITUTION  AND  ADMINI- 
STRATION OF  ENGLAND,  AS  DE- 
SCRIBED 
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SCRIBEDBYTHE  AUTHOR;  WITH 
PARALLEL  CASES  AND  COMPA- 
RISONS— HIS  MASTER'S  OBSER- 
VATIONS UPON  HUMAN  NATURE. 

THE  reader  may  be  dlfpofed  to 
wonder,  how  I  could  prevail  on 
myfelfto  give  fo  free  a  reprefentation 
of  my  own  fpecies,  amcng  a  race  of 
mortals  who  were  already  too  apt  to 
conceive  the  vileft  opinion  of  human 
kind  from  that  entire  congruity  betwixt 
me  and  their  Yahoos.  But  I  muft  free- 
ly confefs,  that  the  many  virtues  of 
thofe  excellent  quadrupeds,  placed  in 
oppofite  view  to  human  corruptions  had 
fo  far  opened  my  eyes,  and  enlightened 
my  underftanding,  that  I  began  to  view 
the  actions  and  paflions  of  man  in  a  very 
different  light,  and  to  think  the  honour 
of  my  own  kind  not  worth  managing; 
which,  befides,  it  was  impoflible  for 
me  to  do  before  a  perfon  of  fo  acute  a 
judgment  as  my  matter,  who  daily  con- 
vinced me  of  a  thoufand  faults  in  my- 
felf,  whereof  I  had  not  the  leaft  per- 
ception before,  and  which  among  us 
would  never  be  numbered  even  among 
human  infirmities;  I  hadlikewife  learn- 
ed from  his  example  an  utter  deteftation 
of  all  falfhood  or  difguife,  and  Truth 
appeared  fo  amiable  to  me,  that  I  de- 
termined upon  facrificing  every  thing 
to  it. 

Let  me  deal  fo  candidly  with  the  read- 
er, as  to  confefs,  that  there  was  yet  a 
much  ftronger  motive  for  the  freedom 
J  took  in  my  reprefentation  of  things. 
J  had  not  been  a  year  in  this  country 
before  I  contracted  iuch  a  love  and  ve- 
neration for  the  inhabitants,  that  I  en- 
tered on  a  firm  refolution  never  to  re- 
turn to  human  kind,  but  to  pafs  the 
reft  of  my  life  among  thefe  admirable 
Houyhnhnms,  in  the  contemplation  and 
practice  of  every  virtue;  where  I  could 
have  no  example  or  inticement  to  vice. 
But  it  was  decreed  by  fortune,  my  per- 
petual enemy,  that  fo  great  a  felicity 
fhould  not  fall  to  my  mare.  However, 
it  is  now  fome  comfort  to  reflect,  that 
in  what  I  faid  of  my  countrymen,  I  ex- 
tenuated their  faults,  as  much  as  I  durft 
before  fo  ftrict  an  examiner,  and  upon 
every  article  gave  as  favourable  a  turn 
as  the  matter  would  bear.  For,  indeed, 
who  is  there  alive  that  would  not  be 
fwayed  by  this  biafs  and  partiality  to 
fhe  place  of  his  birth  ? 

{have  related  the  fubftarjce  of  feveral 


converfations  I  had  with  my  mafter, 
during  the  greateft  part  of  the  time  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  in  his  fervice,  but 
have  indeed  for  brevity  fake  omitte4 
much  more  than  is  here  fet  down. 

When  I  hid  anfwered  all  his  quef- 
tions,  and  his  cuiiofity  feemed  to  be 
fully  fatisfied ;  he  lent  for  me  one  morn- 
ing early,  and  commanding  me  to  fit 
down  at  fome  diftance  (  an  honour 
which  he  had  never  before  conferred  up- 
on me;  he  faid,  he  had  been  very  feri- 
oufly  confidering  my  whole  ftory,  as  far 
as  it  related  both  to  myfelf  and  my 
country  ;  that  he  looked  upon  us  as  a 
fort  of  animals,  to  whofe  (hare,  by  what 
accident  he  could  not  conjecture,  fome 
fmall  pittance  of  reafdn  had  fallen 
whereof  we  made  no  other  ufe  than  by 
it's  afliftance  to  aggravate  our  natural 
corruptions,  and  to  acquire  new  ones, 
which  nature  had  not  given  us:  that 
we  difarmed  ourfelves  of  the  few  abili- 
ties flie  had  beftowed,  had  been  very  fuc- 
cefsful  in  multiplying  our  original 
wants,  and  feemed  to  fpend  our  whole 
lives  in  vain  endeavours  to  fupply  them 
by  our  own  inventions.  That  as  to  my- 
felf, it  was  manifeft  I  had  neither  the 
ftrength  or  agility  of  a  common  Yahoo, 
that  I  walked  infirmly  on  my  hinder 
feet,  had  found  out  a  contrivance  to 
make  my  claws  of  no  ufe  or  defence, 
and  to  remove  the  hair  from  my  chin, 
which  was  , intended  as  a  flicker  from 
the  fun  and  the  weather.  Laftiy,  That 
I  could  neither  run  with  fpeed,  nor 
climb  trees  like  my  brethren  (as  he  call- 
ed them)  the  Yahoos  in  this  country. 

That  our  inftitutions  of  government 
and  lanu  were  plainly  owing  toourgrofs 
defects  in  reafon,  and,  by  confequence, 
in  virtue^  becaufe  reafon  alone  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  govern  a  rational  creature ; 
which  was  therefore  a  character  we  had 
no  pretence  to  challenge,  even  from  the 
account  I  had  given  of  my  own  people; 
although  he  manifeftly  perceived,  that 
in  order  to  favour  them,  I  had  concealed 
many  particulars,  and  often  faid  the 
the  thing  which  <was  not. 

He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  becaufe  he  obferved,  that  as  I 
agreed  in  every  feature  of  my  body  with 
other  Yahoos,  except  where  it  was  tomy 
real  difadvantage  in  point  of  ftrength, 
fpeed,  and  activity,  the  ftiortnefs  of  my 
claws,  and  fome  other  particulars  where 
nature  had  no  part;  fo  from  the  repre- 
fentation I  had  given  him  of  our  lives, 
0*3  our 
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our  manners,  and  our  actions,  he  found 
as  near  a  refemblance  in  the  difpofition 
of  our  minds.  He  faid  the  Yahoos 
were  known  to  hate  one  another  more 
than  they  did  any  different  fpecies  of 
animals;  and  the  reafon  ufually  affign- 
ed,  was,  the  odioufnefs  of  their  own 
fhapes,  which  all  could  fee  in  the  reft, 
but  not  in  themfelves.  He  had  there- 
fore began  to  think  it  not  unwife  in  us 
to  co<ver  our  bodies,  and  by  that  inven- 
tion conceal  many  of  our  deformities 
from  each  other,  which  would  elfe  be 
hardly  fupportable.  But  he  newfound 
he  had  been  miftaken,  and  that  the  dif- 
fenfions  of  thofe  brutes  in  his  country 
were  owing  to  the  fame  caufe  with  ours, 
as  I  had  defcribed  them.  For  if  (faid 
he)  you  throw  among  five  Yahoos  as 
much  food  as  would  be  fufficient  for 
fifty,  they  will,  inftead  of  eating  peace- 
ably fall  together  by  the  ears,  each  fingle 
one  impatient  to  ha<ve  all  to  ltfelf\  and 
therefore  a  fervant  was  ufually  employ- 
ed to  ftand  by  while  they  were  feeding 
abroad,  and  thofe  kept  at  home  were 
tied  at  a  diftance  from  each  other;  that 
if  a  cow  died  of  age  or  accident,  before 
a  Houyhnhnm  could  fecure  it  for  his 
own  Yahoos,  thofe  in  the  neighbour- 
hood would  come  in  herds  to  feize  it, 
and  then  would  enfue  fucha  battle  as  I 
had  defcribed,  with  terrible  wounds 
made  by  their  claws  on  both  fides,  al- 
though they  feldom  were  able  to  kill  one 
another,  for  want  of  fuch  convenient 
instruments  of  death,  as  we  had  invent- 
ed. At  other  times  the  like  battles  have 
been  fought  between  the  Yahoos  of  fe- 
veral  neighbourhoods  without  any  vi- 
fible  caufe;  thofe  of  one diftri6l  watch- 
ing all  opportunities  to  furprize  the  next 
before  they  are  prepared.  But  if  they 
find  their  project  hath  mifcarried,  they 
return  home;  and,  for  want  of  ene- 
mies, engage  in  what  I  call  a  civil  war 
among  themfelves. 

That  in  fome  fields  of  his  country 
there  are  certain  flitting  ftones  of  leve- 
ral  colours,  whereof  the  Yahoos  are 
violently  fond  ;  and  when  part  of  thefe 
fones  is  fixed  in  the  eaith,  as  it  fome- 
times  rnppeneth,  they  will  dig  with 
their  claws  for  whole  days  to  get  them 
out,  then  carry  them  away,  and  hide 
them  by  heaps  in  their  kennels;  but  ftill 
Jpoking  round  with  great  caution,  for 
fear  their  comrades  fliould  find  out  their 
treafuie.  My  mailer  faid,  he  could 


never  difcover  the  reafon  of  this  unna- 
tural appetite,  or  how  thefe  ftones  could 
be  of  any  ufe  to  a  Yahoo;  but  now  he 
believed  it  might  proceed  from  the  fame 
principle  of  avarice,  which  I  had  af- 
cribed  to  mankind ;  that  he  had  once, 
by  way  of  experiment,  privately  re- 
moved a  heap  of  thefe  Jiones  from  the 
place  where  one  of  his  Yahoos  had  bu- 
ried it:  whereupon,  the  fordid  animal 
miffing  his  treafure,  by  his  loud  la- 
menting brought  the  whole  herd  to  the 
place,  there  miferably  howled,  then  fell 
to  biting  and  tearing  the  reft,  began  to 
pine  away,  would  neither  eat  nor  deep, 
nor  work,  till  he  ordered  a  fervant  pri- 
vately to  convey  thejtones  into  the  lame 
hole,  and  hide  them  as  before;  which 
when  his  Yahoo  had  found,  he  pre- 
fently  recovered  his  fpirits  and  good  hu- 
mour, but  took  care  to  remove  them, 
to  a  better  hiding-place,  and  hath  ever 
fmce  been  a  very  feviceable  brute. 

My  mafter  farther  allured  me,  which 
I  alfo  obferved  myfelf,  that  in  the  fields 
where  the  flining  Jlones  abound,  the 
fierceft  and  mod  frequent  battles  are 
fought,  occafioned  by  perpetual  inroads 
of  the  neighbouring  Yahoos. 

He  faid,  it  was  common  when  two 
Yahoos  difcovered  fuch  zjlone  in  a  field, 
and  were  contending  which  of  them 
mould  be  the  proprietor,  a  third  would 
take  the  advantage  and  carry  it  away 
from  them  both ;  which  my  mafter 
would  needs  contend  to  have  fome  kind 
of  refemblance  with  our  fuits  at  lanvi 
wherein  I  thought  it  for  our  credit  not 
to  undeceive  him;  fmce  the  decifion  he 
mentioned  was  much  more  equitable 
than  many  decrees  among  us;  becaufe 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  there  loft  no- 
thing befides  \\ieftone  they  contended 
for,  whereas  our  courts  of  equity  would 
feldom  have  difmifled  the  caute  while 
either  of  them  had  any  thing  left. 

My  mafter  continuing  his  difcourfe, 
faid,  there  was  nothing  that  rendered 
the  Yahoos  more  odious  than  their  un- 
diftinguifhing  appetite  to  devour  every 
thing  which  came  in  their  way,  whe- 
ther herbs,  roots,  beiries,  the  corrupt- 
ed flt-fh  of  animals,  or  all  mingled  to- 
gether:  and  it  was  peculiar  in  their 
temper,  that  they  were  fonder  of  what 
they  could  get  by  rapine  or  ftealth  at  a 
greater, diftance,  than  much  better  food 
provided  for  them  at  home.  If  their 
prey  held  out,  they  would  eat  till  they 
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were  ready  to  burft ;  after  which,  na- 
ture had  pointed  out  to  them  a  certain 
root  that  gave  them  a  general  evacua- 
tion. 

There  was  alfo  another  kind  of  root 
very  juicy,  but  fomewhat  rare  and  dif- 
ficult to  be  found,  which  the  Yahoos 
fought  for  with  much  eagernefs,  and 
would  fuck  it  with  great  delight  j  it  pro- 
duced in  them  the  fame  effects  that  wine 
hath  upon  us.  It  would  make  them 
fometimes  hug,  and  fometimes  tear  one 
another;  they  would  howl,  and  grin, 
and  chatter,  and  reel,  and  tumble,  and 
then  fall  afleep  in  the  dirt. 

I  did  indeed  obferve,  that  the  Yahoos 
were  the  only  animals  in  this  country 
fubjeft  to  any  difeafes ;  which,  how- 
ever, were  much  fewer  than  horfes  have 
among  us,  and  contracted  not  by  any 
ill  treatment  they  meet  with,  but  by 
the  naftinefs  and  greedinefs  of  that  for- 
did brute.  Neither  has  their  language 
any  more  than  a  general  appellation  for 
thofe  maladies,  which  is  borrowed  from 
the  name  of  the  bealt,  and  called  hnea- 
yaboo,  or  the  Yahoo's  e<vil\  and  the  cure 
prefcribed  is  a  mixture  of  their  own 
dung  and  urine,  forcibly  put  down  the 
Yahoo's  throat.  This  I  have  fince 
often  known  to  have  been  taken  with 
fuccefs,  and  do  freely  recommend  it  to 
my  countrymen  for  the  publick  good, 
as  an  admirable  fpecifick  againft  all  dif- 
eafes produced  by  repletion. 

As  to  learning,  government,  arts, 
manufactures,  and  the  like,  my  mafter 
confefled  he  could  find  little  or  no  re- 
»  femblance  between  the  Yahoos  of  that 
country  and  thofe  of  ours.  For  he 
only  meant  to  obferve- what  parity  there 
was  in  our  natures.  He  had  heard,  in- 
deed, fome  curious  Houyhnhnms  ob- 
ferve, that  in  moft  herds  there  was  a 
fort  of  ruling  Yahoo,  (as  among  us 
there  is  generally  fome  leading  or  prin- 
cipal ftag  in  a  park)  who  was  always 
more  deformed  in  body,  andmifcbie<VQW 
in  difpojitioK,  than  any  of  the  reft.  That 
this  leader  had  ufually  a  favourite  as 
like  bimfelfas  he  could  get,  whole  em- 
ployment was  to  lick  bis  ?nafter's  feet 
and  pojleriors,  and  drive  the  female 
Yahoos  to  his  kennel;  for  which  he  was 
now  and  then  rewarded  with  a  piece  of 
affes  flefh.  This  favourite  is  hated  by 
the  whole  herd;  and  therefore,  to  pro- 
tect himfelf,  keeps  always  near  the 
ferfon  of  bis  Itader,  He  ufually  con- 


tinues  in  office  till  a  worfe  can  be  found ; 
but  the  very  moment  he  is  difcarded, 
his  fucceffor,  at  the  head  of  all  the  Ya- 
hoos in  that  diftrict,  young  and  old, 
male  and  female,  come  in  a  body,  and 
difcharge  their  excrements  upon  him 
from  head  to  foot.  But  how  far  this 
might  be  applicable  to  our  courts  and 
favourites,  and  minijlers  of  ft  ate,  my 
mafter  faid  I  could  beft  determine. 

I  durft  make  no  return  to  his  mali- 
cious infinuation,  which  debafed  humaa 
understanding  below  the  fagacity  of  a 
common  hound,  who  has  judgment 
enough  to  diftinguifh  and  follow  the  cry 
of  the  able/}  dog  in  the  pack,  without 
being  ever  miitaken. 

My  mafter  told  me  there  were  fome 
qualities  remarkable  in  the  Yahoos, 
which  he  had  not  obferved  me  to  men- 
tion, or  at  leaft  very  (lightly,  in  the  ac- 
counts I  had  given  him  of  human  kind  ; 
he  faid,  thofe  animals,  like  other  brutes, 
had  their  females  in  common ;  but  in 
this  they  differed,  that  the  me  Yahoo 
would  admit  the  male  while  me  was 
pregnant,  and  that  the  he's  would  quar- 
rel and  fight  with  the  females  as  fiercely 
as  with  each  other.  Both  which  prac- 
tices were  fuch  degrees  of  infamous 
brutality,  that  no  other  fenfitive  crea- 
ture ever  arrived  at. 

Another  thing  he  wondered  at  in  the 
Yahoos  was,  their  ftrange  difpofition  to. 
nafiinefs  and  dirt,  whereas  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  natural  love  of  cleanlinefs 
in  all  other  animals.  As  to  the  two 
former  accufations,  I  was  glad  to  let 
them  pafs  without  any  reply,  becauie  I 
had  not  a  word  to  offer  upon  them  in. 
defence  of  my  fpecies,  which  otherwife 
I  certainly  had  done  from  my  own  in- 
clinations. But  I  could  eafily  have 
vindicated  human  kind  from  the  impu- 
tation of  fingularity  upon  the  laft  ar- 
ticle, if  there  had  been  any  fwine  in. 
that  country,  (as  unluckily  for  me  there 
were  not)  which,  although  it  may  be  a. 
fweeterquadrupede  than  a  Yahoo,  can- 
not, I  humbly  conceive,  in  juftice  pre- 
tend to  more  cleanlinefs;  and  fo  his 
honour  himfelf  muft  have  owned,  if  he 
had  feen  their  filthy  way  of  feeding,  and 
their  cuftom  of  wallowing  and  fleeping 
in  the  mud. 

My  mafter  likewife  mentioned  ano- 
ther quality  which  his  fervants  haddif- 
covered  in  feveral  Yahoos,  and  to  him. 
was  wholly  unaccountable.  He  faid,  * 
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fancy  would  fometimes  take  a  Yahoo  to 
retire  into  a  corner,  to  lie  down  and 
howl,  and  groan,  and  fpurn  away  all 
that  came  near  him,  although  he  were 
young  and  fat,  wanted  neither  food  nor 
•water}  nor  could  the  fervant  imagine 
what  could  pofiibly  ail  him.  And  the 
only  remedy  they  found,  was  to  let  him 
to  hard  work,  after  which  he  would  in- 
fallibly come  to  himfelf.  To  this  I 
was  filent,  out  of  partiality  to  my  own 
kind  ;  yet  here  I  could  difcover  the  true 
feeds  of  fpleen,  which  only  feizeth  on 
the  lazy,  the  luxurious,  and  the  rich; 
who,  if  they  were  forced  to  undergo  the 
fame  regimen,  I  would  undertake  for  the 
cure. 

His  honour  had  farther  obferved, 
that  a  female  Yahoo  would  often  (land 
behind  a  bank  or  bufh,  to  gaze  on  the 
young  males  paffing  "by,  and  then  ap- 
pear, and  hide,  ufmg  many  antick  gef- 
tures  and  grimaces,  at  which  time  it 
was  obferved  that  (he  had  a  moft  offen- 
Ji<ve  fmell)  and  when  any  of  the  males 
advanced,  would  (lowly  retire,  looking 
often  back,  and  with  a  counterfeit  (hew 
of  fear  run  off  into  fome  convenient 
place,  where  me  knew  the  male  would 
follow  her. 

At  other  times,  if  a  female  ft  ranger 
came  among  them,  three  or  four  of  her 
own  fex  would  get  about  her,  and  Hare, 
and  chatter,  and  grin,  and  fmell  her  all 
over,  and  then  turn  off  with  geftures 
that  feemed  to  exprefs  contempt  and 
difdain. 

Perhaps  my  mafter  might  refine  a 
little  in  thefe  fpeculations,  which  he 
had  drawn  from  what  he  had  obferved 
himfelf,  or  had  been  told  him  by 
others:  however,  I  could  not  refle6t 
without  fome  amazement,  and  much 
for  row,  that  the  rudiments  of  lewdnefs, 
coquetry,  cenfure,  and  fcandal,  fliould 
have  place  by  inftinct  in  womankind. 

I  expected  every  moment  that  my 
mafter  would  accufe  the  Yahoos  of 
thole  unnatural  appetites  in  both  fcxes, 
i'o  common  among  us.  But  nature,  it 
ii-ems,  hath  not  been  fo  expert  a  fchool- 
millrefsj  and  thefe  politer  pleafures  are 
entirely  the  productions  of  art  and  rea- 
fon,  on  our  fide  of  the  globe. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

THE     AUTHOR    RELATES     SEVERAL 
PARTICULARS    OF    T*IE    YAHOOS 


—THE  GREAT  VIRTUES  OP  THE 
HOUYHNHNMS THE  EDUCA- 
TION AND  EXERCISES  OF  TI1LIR. 
YOUTH — THEIR  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY. 

AS  I  ought  to  have  underftood  hu- 
man nature  much  better  than  I 
fuppofed  it  poflible  for  my  mafter  to  do, 
fo  it  was  eafy  to  apply  the  character  he 
gave  of  the  Yahoos  to  myfelf  and  my 
countrymen;  and  I  believe  I  could  yet 
make  farther  difcoveries  from  my  own 
obfervation.  I  therefore  often  begged 
his  favour  to  let  me  go  among  the 
herds  of  Yahoos  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  which  he  always  very  gracioufly 
con  fen  ted  j  being  perfectly  convinced, 
that  the  hatred  I  bore  thofe  brutes  would 
never  fuffer  me  to  be  corrupted  by  them; 
and  his  honour  ordered  one  of  his  fer- 
vants,  a  ftrong  forrel  nag,  very  honeft 
and  good-natured,  to  be  my  guard, 
without  whofe  protection  I  durft  not 
undertake  fuch  adventures.  For  J  have 
already  told  the  reader  how  much  I  was 
pe tiered  with  thofe  odious  animals 
upon  my  firft  arrival :  and  I  afterwards 
failed  very  narrowly,  three  or  fouf 
times,  of  falling  into  their  clutches, 
when  I  happened  to  (tray  at  any  dif- 
tance  without  my  hanger.  And  I  have 
reafon  to  believe  they  had  fome  imagi- 
nation that  I  was  of  their  own  fpecies, 
which  I  often  aflifted  myfelf,  by  ftrip- 
ping  up  my  fleeves,  and  (hewing  my 
naked  arms  and  h*eaft  in  their  fight, 
when  my  protector  was  with  me.  At 
which  times  th-oy  would  approach  as 
near  as  they  durft,  and  imitate  my  ac- 
tions after  the  manner  of  monkies,  but 
ever  with  great  figns  of  hatred,  as  a 
tame  jack-daw  with  cap  and  (lock- 
ings is  always  perfecyted  by  the  wild 
ones,  when  he  happens  to  be  got  among 
them. 

They  are  prodigioufly  nimble  from 
their  infancy ;  however,  I  once  caught 
a  young  male  of  three  years  old,  and 
endeavoured  by  all  marks  of  tender- 
nefs  to  make  it  quiet ;  but  the  little  imp 
fell  a  fqualling,  and  fcratching,  and 
biting  with  fuch  violence,  that  I  wns 
forced  to  let  it  go ;  and  it  was  high  time, 
for  a  whole  troop  of  old  ones  came 
about  us  at  the  noife,  but  finding  the 
cub  w;.s  i'-iff,  (for  it  ran  away)  and  my 
forrel  nag  being  by,  they  durft  not  ven- 
ture near  us.  I  obferved  the  young 
animal's  fk(h  to  fmell  very  rank,  ami 
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the  ftink  was  fomewbat  between  a  w^a- 
fel  and  a  fox,  but  much  more  difagree- 
able.  I  forgot  another  circumftance 
(and  perhaps  I  might  have  the  reader's 
'  pardon  if  it  were  wholly  omitted)  that 
while  I  held  the  odious  vermin  in  my 
hands,  it  voided  it's  filthy  excrements 
of  a  yellow  liquid  fubftance,  all  over 
my  cloaths}  but,  by  good  fortune, 
there  was  a  fmall  brook,  hard  by,  where 
I  warned  myfelf  as  clean  as  I  could,  al- 
though I  durft  not  come  into  my  ma- 
fier's  prefence,  until  I  was  fufficiently 
aired. 

By  what  I  could  difcover,  the  Yahoos 
appear  to  be  the  moft  unteachable  of  all 
animals,  their  capacities  never  reaching 
higher  than  to  draw  or  carry  burdens. 
Yet  I  am  of  opinion,  this  defeft  arileth 
chiefly  from  a  perverfe,  reftive  difpoll- 
tion.  For  they  are  cunning,  malicious, 
treacherous,  and  revengef u  1 .  They  are 
ftrong  and  hardy,  but  of  a  cowardly 
fpirit,  and  by  confe.quence  mfolent,  ab- 
ject, and  cruel.  It  is  observed  that  the 
red-haired  ef  both  fexes  are  more  libi- 
dinous and  mifchievous  than  the  reft, 
whom  yet  they  much  exceed 'in  fhengtli 
and  activity. 

The  Houyhnhnms  keep  the  Yahoos 
for  prefent  ufe,  in  huts  not  far  from  the 
houfe;  but  the  reft  are  fent  abroad  to 
certain  fields,  where  they  dig  up  roots, 
eat  feveral  kinds  of  herbs,  and  fearch 
,  about  for  carrion,  or  fometimes  catch 
weafels  and  luhimuhs  (a  fort  of  v/ild 
rat)  which  they  greedily  devour.  Na- 
ture hath  taught  them  to  dig  deep  holes 
with  their  nails  on  the  fide  of  a  rifing 
ground,  where  they  lie  by  themfelves, 
only  the  kenneU  of  the  females  are 
larger,  fufficient  to  hold  two  or  three 
cubs. 

They  fwim  from  their  infancy  like 
frogs,  and  are  able  to  continue  long  un- 
der water,  where  they  often  take  fifli, 
which  the  females  carry  home  to  their 
young.  And,  upon  this  occafion,  I 
hope  the  reader  will  pardon  my  relating 
an  odd  adventure. 

Being  one  day  abroad  with  my  pro- 
teclor,  the  forrel  nag,  and  the  weather 
exceeding  hot,  I  intreated  him  to  Jet  me 
bathe  in  a  river  that  was  near.  He 
confentad,  and  I  immediately  ftripped 
myfelf  ftark-naked,  and  went  down 
foftly  into  the  ftream.  It  happened 
that  a  young  female  Yahoo  Handing 
behind  a  bank,  faw  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, and  inflamed  by  defire,  as  the  nag 


and  I  conjectured,  came  running  with 
all  fpeed,  and  leaped  into  the  water, 
within  five  yards  of  the  place  where  I 
bathed.  I  was  never  in  my  life  fo  ter- 
ribly frighted  j  the  nag  was  grazing  at 
fome  diftance,  not  fufpecling  any  harm. 
She  embraced  me  after  a  moft  fulfome 
manner  j  I  roared  as  loud  as  I  could, 
and  the  nag  came  gallopping  towards 
me,  whereupon  flie  quitted  her  grafp 
with  the  utmoft  relu£tancy,  and  leaped- 
upon  the  oppofite  bank,  where  (he  (tood 
gazing  and  howling  all  the  timt  I  was 
putting  on  my  cloaths. 

This  was  matter  of  diverfion  to  my 
mailer  and  his  family,  as  well  as  mor- 
tification to  myfelf.  For  now  I  could 
no  longer  deny  that  I  was  a  real  Yahoo, 
in  every  limb  and  feature,  fince  the  fe- 
males had  a  natural  propenfity  to  me  as 
one  of  their  own  fpecies :  neither  was 
the  hair  of  this  brute  of  a  red  colour, 
(which  might  have  been  fome  excufc 
for  an  appetite  a  little  irregular)  but 
black  as  a  floe,  and  her  countenance 
did  not  make  an  appearance  altogether 
fo  hideous  as  the  reft  of  the  kind}  for, 
I  think,  flie  could  not  be  above  eleven 
years  old. 

Having  lived  three  years  in  tin* 
country,  the  reader,  I  fuppofe,  will  ex- 
peft,  that  I  mould,  like  other  travellers, 
give  him  fome  account  of  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  it's  inhabitants,  whicJi 
it  was  indeed  my  principal  ftudy  to 
learn. 

As  thefe  noble  Houyhnhnms  are  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  general  difpo- 
fition  to  all  virtues,  and  have  no  con- 
ceptions  or  ideas  of  what  is  evil  in  a  ra- 
tional creature,  fo  their  grand  maxim, 
is,  to  cultivate  reafon,  and  to  be  wholly 
governed  by  it.  Neither  is  reafon  among 
them  a  point  problematical  as  with  us, 
where  men  can  argue  with  plaufibility 
on  both  fides  of  a  queftion  j  but  ftrikes 
you  with  immediate  conviction  j  as  it 
muft  needs  do  where  it  is  not  mingled, 
obfcured,  or  difcoloured  by  paflion  and 
intereft.  I  remember  it  was  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  that  I  could  bring  my 
mafter  to  underftand  the  meaning  of 
the  word  opinion,  or  how  a  point  could 
be  difputablej  becaufe  reafon  taught  us 
to  affirm  or  deny  only  where  we  are 
certain  j  and  beyond  our  knowledge 
we  cannot  do  either.  So  that  contro- 
verfies,  wranglings,  difputes,  and  po- 
fitivenefs  in  falfe  or  dubious  propo- 
fitions  are  evils  unknown  among  the 
Houyhn- 
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Houyhnlmms.  In  the  like  manner 
when  I  ufed  to  explain  to  him  our  fe- 
veral  fyftems  of  natural  philofophy,  he 
would  laugh  that  a  creature  pretending 
to  reafoii  fliould  value  itfelf  upon  the 
knowledge  of  other  people's  conjectures, 
and  in  things,  where  that  knowledge, 
if  it  were  certain,  could  be  of  no  ufe. 
Wherein  he  agreed  intirely  with  the 
fentiments  of  Socrates,  as  Plato  deli- 
vers them  j  which  I  mention  as  the 
higheft  honour  I  can  do  to  that  prince 
of  philolbphers.  I  have  often  fince  re- 
flecled  what  deftniclion  fuch  a  doctrine 
\vould  make  in  the  libraries  of  Europe, 
and  how  many  paths  to  fame  would  be 
then  ihut  up  in  the  learned  world. 

frhndjbi-p  and  benevolence  are  the  two 
principal  virtues  among  the  Houyhn- 
V.nms;  and  thefe  not  confined  to  parti- 
cular objects,  but  univerfal  to  the  whole 
litce.  For  a  ft  ranger  from  the  remoteit 
part  is  equally  treated  with  the  neareft 
neighbour,  and  wherever  he  goes,  looks 
upon  himfelf  as  at  home.  They  pre- 
ferve  decency  and  civility  in  the  nig  licit 
degrees,  but  are  altogether  ignorant  of 
ceremony.  They  have  no  fondnefs  for 
their  colts  or  foals  :  but  the  care  they 
take  in  educating  them  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  dictates  of  reafou.  And  I  ob- 
ferved  my  matter  to  mew  the  fame  af- 
fection to  his  neighbour's  iflue  that  he 
had  for  his  own.  They  will  have  it, 
that  nature  teaches  them  to  luye  the 
whole  i'pecies;  and  it  is  reafoa  only  that 
maketh  a  diftinclion  of  peribns,  where 
there  is  a  fuperior  degree  of  virtue. 

When  the  matron  Houyhnhnms  have 
produced  one  of  each  lex,  they  no  longer 
accompany  with  their  conforts,  except 
they  lofe  one  of  their  ifTue  by  fome  ca- 
fualty,  which  very  feldom  happens : 
but  in  fuch  a  cafe  they  meet  again  ;  or 
when  the  like  accident  befals  a  perfon 
whofe  wife  is  paft  bearing,  fome  other 
couple  beitow  on  him  one  of  their  own 
colts,  and  then  go  together  again  till 
the  mother  is  pregnant.  This  caution 
is  necefTary  to  prevent  the  country  from 
being  over-burdened  with  numbers. 
But  the  race  of  inferior  Houyhnhnms, 
bred  up  to  be  fervants,  is  not  fo  Uriel ly 
limited  upon  this  article;  thefe  are  al- 
lowed to  produce  three  of  each  lex,  to 
be  domefticks  in  the  noble  families. 

In  their  marriages  they  are  exactly 
careful  to  chufe  luch  colours  as  will 
not  make  any  difagreeable  mixture  in 
the  breed.  Strength  is  chiefly  valued  in 


the  male,  and  comelinefs  in  the  femalf, 
not  upon  the  account  of  love,  but  to 
preferve  the  race  from  degenerating  9 
for  where  a  female  happens  to  excel  in 
Jtrcngth,  a  confort  is  chofen  with  regard 
to  comelinefs.  Courtfhip,  love,  prelents, 
jointures,  Settlements,  have  no  place  in 
their  thoughts ;  or  terms  whereby  to 
exprefs  them  in  their  language.  The 
young  couple  meet  and  are  joined, 
merely  bccaufe  it  is  the  determination 
of  their  parents  and  friends  :  it  is  what 
they  fee  done  every  day,  and  they  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  neceflary  aftions 
of  a  rational  being.  But  the  violation 
of  marriages,  or  any  other  unchaftity, 
was  never  heard  of;  and  the  married 
pair  pai's  their  lives  with  the  fame 
friendmip  and  mutual  benevolence  that 
they  bear  to  all  others  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies,  who  come  in  their  way,  without 
jealoufy,  fondnefs,  quarrelling  or  dif- 
content. 

In  educating  the  youth  of  both  fexcs, 
their  method  is  admirable,  and  highly 
deferves  our  imitation.  Thefe  are  not 
Suffered  to  tafte  a  grain  of  oats,  except 
upon  certain  days,  till  eighteen  years 
old  j  nor  milk,  but  very  rarely ;  and  in 
fummer  they  gra/e  two  hours  in  the 
morning,  and  as  long  in  the  evening, 
which  their  parents  likewife  obferve, 
but  the  iervants  are  not  allowed  above 
half  that  time,  and  a  great  part  of  their 
grafs  is  brought  home,  which  they  eat 
at  the  moft  convenient  hours,  when  they 
can  bed  be  fpared  from  work. 

Temperance,  indujiry,  exercife,  and 
cleanlintfs,  are  the  lelfons  equally  en- 
joined to  the  young  ones  of  both  lexes  : 
and  my  mafter  thought  it  monftrous  in 
us  to  give  the  females  a  different  kind 
of  education  from  the  males,  except  in 
fome  articles  of  domeftick  management  ; 
whereby,  as  he  truly  obferved,  one  half 
of  our  natives  were  good  for  nothing 
but  bringing  children  into  the  world; 
and  to  truft  the  care  of  our  children  to 
fuch  ufelefs  animals,  he  laid,  was  yet  a 
greater  inftance  of  brutality. 

But  the  Houynhnms  train  up  their 
youth  to  ttrength,  fpeed,  and  hardinefs, 
by  txercifmg  them  in  running  races  up 
and  down  Heep  hills,  and  over  hard 
and  ftony  grounds;  and  when  they  are 
all  in  a  Iweat,  they  are  ordered  to  leap 
overhead  and  ears  into  a  pond  or  a  river. 
Four  times  a  year  the  youth  of  a  cer- 
tain diltrift  meet  to  (hew  their  profi- 
ciency in  running  and  l«aping,  and 
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other  feats  of  ftrength  and  agility, 
where  the  viftor  is  rewarded  with  a  fong 
made  in  his  or  her  praife.  On  this  fef- 
tival  the  fervants  drive  a  herd  of  Ya- 
hoos into  the  fit-Id,  laden  with  hay,  and 
oats,  and  milk,  for  a  repaft  to  the 
Houyhnhnmsj  after  which,  thefe  brutes 
are  immediately  driven  back  again,  for 
fear  of  being  noifome  to  the  airembly. 

Every  fourth  year,  at  the  <vernal  equi- 
nox, there  is  a  reprefentative  council  of 
the  whole  nation,  which  meets  in  a  plain 
about  twenty  miles  from  our  houie, 
and  continues  about  five  or  fix  days. 
Here  they  enquire  into  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  the  feveral  diitricls,  whe- 
ther they  abound  or  be  deficient  in  hay 
or  oats,  or  cows,  or  Yahoos.  And 
wherever  there  is  any  want  (which  is 
out  feldom)  it  is  immediately  fupplied 
by  unanimous  confent  and  contribu- 
tion. Here  likewife  the  regulation  of 
children  is  fettled  :  as,  forinftance,  if  a 
Houhynhnm  hath  two  males,  he  chang- 
eth  one  of  them  with  another  that  hath 
two  females:  and  when  a  child  hath 
been  loll  by  any  cafualty,  where  the 
mother  is  paft  breeding,  it  is  determined 
what  family  (hall  breed  another  to  fup- 
ply  the  lofs. 


CHAP.     IX. 

A  GRAND  DEBATE  AT  THE  GENE- 
RAL ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  HOUYH  N* 
HNMS,  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  DETER- 
MINED— THE  LEARNING  OF  THE 
HOUYHNHNMS  —  THEIR  BUILD- 
INGS— THEIR  MANNER  OF  BURI- 
ALS—THE DEFECTIVENKSS  OF 
THEIR  LANGUAGE. 

ON  E  of  thefe  grand  affemblies  was 
held  in  my  time,  about  three 
months  before  my  departure,  whither 
my  matter  went  as  the  reprefentative  of 
our  diltricl.  In  this  council  was  re- 
fumed  their  old  debate,  and  indeed  the 
only  debate  that  ever  happened  in  that 
country  }  whereof  my  matter,  after  his 
return,  gave  me  a  very  particular  ac- 
count. 

The  queftion  to  be  debated  was,  whe- 
ther the  Yahoos  fhould  be  extermina- 
ted from  the  face  of  the  earth.  One 
of  the  members  for  the  affirmative  offer- 
ed feveral  arguments  of  great  ftrength 
and  weight,  alledging,  that  as  the  Ya- 
hoos were  the  roolt  filthy,  noifome,  and 


deformed  animal  which  nature  ever 
produced,  fo  they  were  the  moft  reftive 
and.  indocible,  mifchievous  and  mali- 
cious :  they  would  privately  fuck  the 
teats  of  the  Houyhnhnms  cows,  kill  and 
devour  their  cats,  trample  down  their 
oats  and  grafs,  if  they  were  not  conti- 
nually watched,  and  commit  a  thoufand 
other  extravagancies.  He  took  notice 
of  a  general  tradition,  that  Yahoos  had 
not  been  always  in  that  country ;  but 
that,  many  ages  ago,  two  of  thefe  brutes 
appeared  together  upon  a  mountain, 
whether  produced  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  upon  corrupted  mud  and  (lime,  or 
from  the  ooze  and  froth  of  the  fca,  was 
never  known.  That  thefe  Yahoos  in- 
gendered,  and  their  brood  in  a  fhort 
time  grew  fo  numerous  as  to  over- 
run and  infert  the  whole  nation.  That 
the  Houyhnhnms,  to  get  rid  of  this 
evil,  made  a  general  hunting,  and  at 
laft  inclofed  the  whole  herd,  and  de- 
ftroying  the  old  ones,  every  Houyhn- 
hnm  kept  two  young  ones  in  a  kennel,. 
and  brought  them  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
tamenefs,  as  an  animal  fo  favage  by 
nature  can  be  capable  of  acquiring  j 
ufing  them  for  draught  and  carriage. 
That  there  feemed  to  be  much  truth  iii 
this  tradition,  and  that  ihofe  creatures 
could  not  be  Ylnhniamfhy  (or  Abori- 
gines of  the  land)  becaufe  of  the  violent 
hatred  the  Houyhnhnms,  as  well  as  all 
other  animals,  bore  themj  which,  al- 
though their  evil  difpofitions  fufHcifntly 
deferved,  could  never  have  arrived  at  f6 
high  a  degree,  if  they  had  been  Abori- 
gines, or  elfe  they  would  have  long 
iincebeen  rooted  out.  That  the  inha- 
bitants, taking  a  fancy  to  ufe  the  fervice 
of  the  Yahoos,  had  very  imprudent- 
ly neglected  to  cultivate  the  breed  of 
affes,  which  are  a  comely  animal,  eafily 
kept,  more  tame  and  orderly,  without 
any  offenfive  fmell,  ftrong  enough  for 
labour,  although  they  yield  to  the  other 
in  agility  of  body  j  and  if  their  braying 
he  no  agreeable  found,  it  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  horrible  howlings  of  the 
Yahoos. 

Several  others  declared  their  fenti- 
ments  to  the  fame  purpofe;  when  m^ 
mafter  propofed  an  expedient  to  the  af- 
fembly,  whereoflie  had  indeed  borrow-: 
ed  the  hint  from  me.  He  approved  of* 
the  tradition  mentioned  by  the  honour- 
able member,  who  fpoke  before,  and  af- 
firmed, that  the  two  Yahoos  faid  to  be 
firft/een  among  them  had  been  driven 
R  thithef 
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thither  over  the  fea  j  that  coming  to 
land,  and  being  forfaken  by  their  com- 
panions, they  retired  to  the  mountains, 
and  degneratingby  degrees,  became,  in 
procefs  of  time,  much  more  favage  than 
thofe  of  their  own  fpecies  in  the  country 
from  whence  thefe  two  originals  came. 
The  reafon  of  his  afiertion  was,  that 
he  had  now  in  his  polltflion  a  certain 
wonderful  Yahoo  (meaning  myfelf) 
which  moft  of  them  had  heard  of,  and 
many  of  them  had  feen.  He  then  re- 
lated to  them,  how  he  firlt  found  nu; 
that  my  body  was  all  covered  with  an 
artificial  compofure  of  the  (kins  and 
hairs  of  other  animals ;  that  I  fpoke  in  a 
language  of  my  own,  and  had  thorough- 
ly learned  theirs  j  that  I  had  related  to 
him  the  accidents  which  brought  me 
thither;  that  when  he  faw  me  without 
my  covering,  I  was  an  exacl:  Yahoo  in 
every  part,  only  of  a  whiter  colour,  lefs 
hairy,  and  with  fhorter  claws.  He  add- 
ed, how  I  had  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
him,  that  in  my  own  and  other  countries 
the  Yahoos  ailed  as  the  governing  ra- 
tional animal,  and  held  the  Houyhn- 
hnms  in  iervitude;  that  he  obferved  in 
me  all  the  qualities  of  a  Yahoo,  only  a 
little  more  civilized  by  fome  tincture  of 
realbn,  which  however  was  in  a  degree 
as  far  inferior  to  the  Kouyhnhnm  race, 
as  the  Yahoos  of  their  country  were  to 
me  ;  that  among  other  things,  I  men- 
tioned a  cuftom  we  had  of  c  aft  rat  ing 
Ifcuyhrihnms  when  they  were  young,  in 
order  to  render  them  tamej  that  the  ope- 
ration was  eafy  and  fafe  j  that  it  was  no 
fhame  to  learn  wifdom  from  brutes, 
as  induftry  is  taught  by  the  ant,  and 
building  by  the  fwallow :  (for  fo  I 
translate  the  word  lybannb>  although 
it  be  a  much  larger  fowl.)  That  this 
invention  might  be  pracliled  upon  the 
younger  Yahoos  here  ;  which,  befides 
rendering  them  traceable  and  fitter  for 
ufe,  would  in  an  age  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  fpecies  without  deftroying  life. 
That,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Houyhn- 
hnms  mould  be  exhortedio  cultivate  the 
breed  ofafles;  which,  as  they  are  in  nil 
refpe&s  more  valuable  brutes,  fo  they 
have  this  advantage,  to  be  fit  for  fer- 
vice  at  five  years  old,  which  the  others 
are  not  till  twelve. 

This  was  all  my  mafter  thought  fit 
to  tell  me  at  that  time,  of  what  parted 
in  the  grand  council.  But  he  was  pleafed 
to  conceal  one  particular,  which  related 
perfonally  to  myfelf,  whereof  I  foon 


felt  the  unhappy  effect,  as  the 
will  know  in  it's  proper  place,  and  fro rt 
whence  I  date  all  the  lucceeding  mif- 
forttlnes  of  my  life. 

The  Houyhnhnms  have  no  letters, 
and  confequently  their  knowledge  is  all 
traditional?  But  there  happening  few 
events  of  any  moment  among  a  people 
fo  well  united,  naturally  difpofed  to 
every  virtue,  wholly  governed  by  rea- 
fon, and  cut  off  from  all  commerce  with 
other  nations,  the  hiftorical  part  isealily 
preferred  without  burdening  their  me- 
mory. I  have  already  obfcrved,  that 
they  are  fubjec~t  to  no  difeafes,  and 
therefore  can  have  no  need  of  phyficians. 
However,  they  have  excellent  medicines 
compofed  of  herbs,  to  cure  accidental 
bruiles  and  cuts  in  the  pattern  or  frog 
of  the  foot  by  (harp  ftones,  as  well  as 
ether  maims  and  hurts  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  body. 

They  calculate  the  year  fry  the  revo- 
lution of  the  fun  and  the  moon,  but  ufe 
no  fubdivifions  into  weeks.  They  are 
well  enough  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
tions of  thole  two  lnminaries,and  under- 
stand the  nature  of  eclipfes  ;  and  this  is 
the  utmoft  progrefs  of  their  aftronomy. 

In  poetry  they  muft  be  allowed  fo 
excel  all  other  mortals ;  wherein  the  juft- 
neis  of  their  fimilies,  and  the  minutenefs 
as  well  as  exa&nefs  of  their  defcrip- 
tions,  are  indeed  inimitable.  Their 
verfes  abound  very  much  in  both  of 
theie,  and  ufually  contain  cither  foirre 
exalted  notions-  of  friendship  and  bene- 
volence, or  the  praiies  of  thofe  who 
were  vigors  in  races,  and  other  bodily 
exercifes.  Their  buildings,  although 
very  rude  and  fimpk,  are  not  inconve- 
nient, but  well  contrived  to  defend 
them  from  all  injuries  of  cold  and  heat. 
They  have  a  kind  of  tree,  which  at  forty 
years  old  loofens  in  the  root,  and  falls 
with  the  fidt  (torm  j  it  grows  very 
ftraight  ;  and  being  pointed  likeftakes 
with  a  (harp  Itone,  (for  the  Houyhn- 
hnms know  not  the  ufe  of  iron)  they 
ftick  them  ereft  in  the  ground  about 
ten  inches  afunder,  and  then  weave  in 
oat-ftraw,  or  fometimes  wattles  betwixt 
them.  The  roof  is  made  after  the  fame 
manner,  and  fo  are  the  doors. 

The  Houyhnhnms  ufe  the'  hollow 
part  between  the  pattern  and  the  hoof 
of  their  fore-feet,  as  we  do  our  hands; 
and  this  with  greater  dexterity  than  I 
could  fii  ft  imagine.  I  have  feen  a  white 
mare  of  our  family  thread  a  needle 
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(Vlych  I  lent  her  on  purpofe)  with  that 
joint.  They  milk  their  cows,  reap 
their  oats,  and  do  all  the  work  which 
requires  hands,  in  the  fame  manner. 
They  have  a  kind  of  hard  flirits,  which, 
by  grinding  againlt  other  itones,  they 
form  into  inftruments,  that  ferve  in- 
ftead  of  wedges,  axes,  and  hammers. 
With  tools  made  of  thefe  flints,  they 
likewife  cut  their  hay,  and  reap  their 
oats,  which  there  grow  naturally  in 
Several  fields  j  the  Yahoos  draw  hom,e 
the  (heaves  in  carriages,  and  the  fer- 
vants  tread  them  in  certain  covered 
huts,  to  get  out  the  grain,  .which  is 
kept  in  (tores.  They  make  a  rude 
kind  of  earthen  and  wooden  veflcls,  and 
bake  the  former  in  the  fun. 

If  they  can  avoid  cafuaJties,  they 
die  only  cf  old  age,  and  are  buried  in 
the  obfcureft  places  that  can  be  found, 
their  friends  and  relations  expreffing 
neither  joy  nor  grief  at  their  depar- 
ture, nor  does  the  dying  peribn  difcove.r 
the  leaft  regret  that  he  is  leaving  the 
world,  any  more  than  if  he  were  re- 
turning home  from  a  vifit  to  one  of 
his  neighbours.  I  remember  my  ma- 
iler having  once  made  an  appointment 
with  a  friend  and  his  family  to  come  to 
his  houfeupon  fome  affair  of  importance, 
on  the  day  fixed,  the  miilrefs  and  her 
two  children  came  very  late  $  fhe  made 
two  excufes,  firft  for  her  hufband,  who, 
as  (he  faid,  happened  that  very  mom- 
ing  to  Iknununb.  The  word  is  ftrongly 
expreflive  in  their  language,  but  not 
eafily  rendered  into  Engliih,  it  fignifies 
to  retire  to  his  firft  mother.  Her  excufe 
for  not  coming  fooner,  was,  that  her 
hufliand  dying  late  in  the  morning,  (he 
was  a  good  while  confulting  her  fer- 
vants  about  a  convenient  place  where 
h-is  body  .mould  be  laid  5  and  I  obferved 
ftie  behaved  heifelf  at  our  houfe  as 
ehearfully  as  the  reft  :  (he  died  about 
three  months  after. 

They  live  generally  to  feventy  or 
feventy-five  years,  very  feldom  to  four- 
fcore:  fome  weeks  before  their  death 
they  feel  a  gradual  decay,  but  without 
pain.  During  this  time  they  are  much 
vifited  by  their  friends,  becaufe  they 
cannot  go  abroad  with  their  ufual  ea-fe 
and  fatisfaclion.  However,  about  ten 
days  before  death,  which  they  feldom 
fail  in  computing,  they  return  the  vi- 
fits  that  have  been  made  them  by  thole 
who  are  neareft  in  the  neighbourhood, 
being  carried  in  a  convenient  Hedge 


drawn  by  Yahoos,  which  vehicle  they 
ufe,  not  only  upon  this  occafion,  but 
when  they  grow  old  upon  long  journies, 
or  when  they  are  lamed  by  an  accident. 
And  therefore  when  the  dying  Houyhn- 
hnms  return  thofe  vifits,  they  take  a  fo- 
lemn  leave  of  their  friends,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  fome  remote  part  of  the 
country,  where  they  defigned  to  pafs  the 
reft  of  their  lives. 

I  know  no.t  whether  it  rpay  be  worth 
obferving,  that  the  Houyhnhnms  haye 
no  word  I'D  their  language  to  exprefs 
any  thing  that  is  evil,  excepc  what  they 
borrow  from  Uie  deformities  or  ill  qua- 
lities of  the  Yahoos.  Thus  they  de- 
note the  folly  of  a  Servant,  an  otniiiion 
of  a  child,  a  ftone  that  cuts  their  feet, 
a  continuance  of  foul  or  unfeafojiable 
weather,  and  the  like,  by  adding  to  each, 
the  epithet  of  Yahoo  :  for  inftance, 
hbnm  yahoo,  vjhnaholm  yahoo-,  ynlhmn  - 
d-ivihima  yahoo,  and  an  ill  contrived 
houfe,  ynbolmbnmrobln--iu  Taboo. 

I  could  with  great  pleafure  enlarge 
farther  upon  the  manners  and -virtues 
of  this  excellent  people;  but  intending 
in  a  fliort  time  to  publifli  a  volume  by 
itfelf  exprefsjy  upon  that  fubjeft,  I  re- 
fer the  reader  thither  j  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  proceed  to  relate  niy  own 
fad  cataftrophe. 


C  HAP.    X. 

THE   AUTHOR'S    OECONOMY    AND 

HAPPY  LIFE  AMONG  THE  HOUY- 
HNHNMS—  HIS  GREAT  IMPROVE- 
MENT IN  VIRTUE,  BY  CON- 
VERSING WITH  THEM,  THEIR. 
CONVERSATIONS — THE  AUTHOR 
HAS  NOTICE  GIVEN  HIM  BY  HIS 
MASTER,  THAT  HE  MUST  DE- 
PART FROM  THE  COUNTRY  —  H  E 
FALLS  INTO  A  SWOON  FOR  GRIEF, 
BUT  SUBMITS — HE  CONTRIVES 
AND  FINISHES  A  CANOE,  BY  THE 
HELP  OF  A  FELLOW-SERVANT, 
ANJ>  PUTS  TO  SEA  AT  A  VEN- 
TURE. 

I  Had  fettled  my  little  ceconomy,  to 
my  own  heart's  content.     My  ma- 
fter  had  ordered  a  room  for  me  after 
their  manner,  about  fix  yards  from  the 
houfe,  the  fides  and  floors  of  which  I 
plaiftered  with  clay,  and  covered  with 
rufii  matts  of  my  own  contriving}  I  had 
beaten  hemp,  which  there  grows  wild, 
K  %  and 
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and  made  of  it  a  fort  of  ticking.     This 
I    filled  with   the   feathers   of   feveral 
birds  I  had  taken  with  fringes  made  of 
Yahoos  hairs,  and  were  excel  lent  food. 
I  had  worked  two  chairs  with  my  knife, 
the  forrel  n^s  helping  me  in  the  grofler 
and   more  laborious  part.     When  my 
cloaths  were  worn  to  rags,  I  made  my- 
felf  others   with  the   fkins  of  rabbits, 
and  of  a  certain  beautiful  animal  about 
the  fame  fize  called  nnuhnoh^  the  Jkin  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  fine  down.    Of 
thefe  \  aifo  made  very  tolerable  ftock- 
ings.  I  {baled  my  (hoes  with  wood,  which 
I  cut  from  a  tree,  and  fitted  to  the  upper 
leather  ;  and  when  this  was  worn  out, 
I  fupplied  it  with  the  (kins  of  Yahoos 
dried  in  the   fun.     I  often  got  honey 
out  of  hollow  trees  which  1  mingled 
with  water,  or  eat  with  my  bread.     No 
man  could  more   verify    the  truth  of 
thefe  two  maxims,  that  nature  is  'very 
cafily  fatisfied  ;  and  that  necejjily  is   the 
mother  of  invention.     I  enjoyed  perfect 
health  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind  j 
I  did  not  feel  the  treachery  or  incon- 
ftancy  of  a  friend,  nor  the  injuries  of 
a  fecret  or  open  enemy  ;  I  had  no  occa- 
fion  of  bribing,  flattering,  or  pimping, 
to  procure  the  favour  of  any  great  man, 
or  of  his  minion  ;   I  wanted  no   fence 
again  ft  fraud  or  oppreffion  ;  here   was 
neither  phyfician  to  deftroy  my  body, 
tior  lawyer  to  ruin  my  fortune  j  no  in- 
former to  watch  my  words  and  actions, 
or  forge  accufations  againft  me  for  hire j 
here  were  no  gibers,  cenfurers,  backbit- 
ers, pick-pockets,  highwaymen,  houfe- 
breakers,  attornies,    bawds,  buffoons, 
gamefters,  politicians,  wits,  fpleneticks, 
tedious  talkers,  controvertilts,  ravifhers, 
murderers,  robbers,  virtuoib's;  no  lead- 
eis  or  followers  of  party  and  faftiofi  j 
no  encouragers  to  vice,  by  feducement 
or  examples;  no  dungeon,  axes,   gib- 
bets, whipping- polts,  or  pillories;  no 
cheating   fliop-keepers  or  mechanicks  ; 
no  pride,  vanity,  or  affectation  j  no  fops, 
bullies,  drunkards,  (trolling  whores,  or 
poxes ;    no   ranting,    lewd,    expenfive 
wives;  no  ftupid,  proud   pedants;   no 
importunate,  over-bearing,  quarrel  lome, 
noify,  roaring,  empty,  conceited,  1  wear- 
ing companions  ;  no  fcoumlrels,  railed 
from  the  duft  for  the  fake  of  their  vices, 
cr  nobility  thrown  into  it  on  account  of 
their  virtues;  no  lords,  fiddlers,  judges, 
or  dancing- matters. 

I  had  the  favour  of  being  admitted 


to  feveral  Houyhnhnnv,  who  came  to 
vifit  or  dine  with  my  mafter,  where  his 
honour  gracioufly  fuffVred  me  to  wait  in 
the  room  and  liften  to  their  difcourfe. 
Both  he  and  his  company  would  often 
defcend  to  afk  me  queftions,  and  receive 
my  anfwers.     I  had  alfu  fometimes  the 
honour  of  attending  my   mafter  in  his 
vifits  to   others.     I   never  prefumed  to 
fpeak,  except  in  anfwer  to  a  queftion, 
and  then   I  did  it  with  inward  regret, 
becaufe  it  was  a  lofs  of  fo  much  time 
for  improving  myfelf:   but  I   was  in- 
finitely delighted  with  the  ftation  of  an 
humble  auditor  in   fuch  converfations, 
where  nothing  palled  but  whit  wasfcife- 
ful,  exprt-iTed  in  the   feweft  and   moft 
lignificant  words;    where   the   greateft 
decency  was  obferved,  without  the  lea  ft 
degree  of  ceremony  ;    where  no  perfon 
fpoke   without  being   pleafed    himfelf, 
and   pleaiing   his  companions;    where 
there  was  no  interruption,  tedioufnefs, 
heat,  or  difference  of  lentiments.    They 
have  a  notion,  that  when  people  are  met 
together,  a  (hort  filence  doth  much  im- 
prove converfation.     This  I  found  to 
be  true;  for,  during  thofe  little  inter- 
miffions  of  talk,  new  ideas  would  arifein 
their  minds,  which  very  much  enlivened 
their  difcourfe.   Their  fubjec~ls  are  gene- 
rally on  friendfhip  and  benevolence,  on 
order  and  ceconomy  ;    ibmetimes  upon 
the  vifible  operations  of  nature,  or  an- 
cient traditions;  upon  the  bounds  and  li- 
mits of  virtue,  upon  the  unerring  rules 
of  realon,orupon  fame  determinations  to 
be  taken  at  the  next  great  aflembly ;  and 
often  upon  the  various  excellences  of 
poetry.    I  may  add,  without  vanity,  that 
my  prefence  often  gave  them  fufficient 
matter  for  difcourfe,  becaufe  it  afforded 
my  mafter  an   occafion  of  letting  his 
friends  into  the  hiltory  of  me  and  my 
country,    upon    which    they  were    all 
pleafed  to  defcant  in  a  manner  not  very 
advantageous  to  human  kind  ;  and  for 
that  realbn  I  fhall  not  repeat  what  they 
iaid  :   only  I  may  be  allowed  to  oblVrve, 
that  his  honour,  to  my  great  admira- 
tion, appeared  tounderftand  the  nature 
of  Yahoos  in  all  countries,  much  bet- 
ter than  myfelf.     He  went  through  all 
our  vices  and   follies,   and   discovered 
many  which  I  had  never  mentioned  to 
him,  by  only  fuppoling  what  qualities 
a  Yahoo  of  their  country,  with  a  fmall 
proportion  of  reafon,  might  be  capable 
of  exerting  j  and  concluded,  with  too 

much 
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probability,  how  vile  as  well  as 
miferable  fuch  a  creature  muft  be. 

I  freely  confefs,  that  all  the  little 
knowledge  I  have  of  any  value,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  lectures  I  received  from 
my  mafter,  and  from  hearing  the  dif- 
eourfesofhim  and  his  friends ;  to  which 
I  mould  be  prouder  to  liften,  than  to 
dictate  to  the  greatelt  and  wiftft  afiem- 
bly  in  Europe.  I  admired  the  ftrength, 
comelinefs,  and  i'peed  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  fuch  a  conftellation  of  vir- 
tues in  fuch  amiable  perfons  produced 
in  me  the  highe(t  veneration.  At  firft, 
indeed,  I  did  not  feel  that  natural  awe, 
which  the  Yahoos  and  all  other  animals 
bear  towards  them,  but  it  grew  upon 
me  by  degrees,  much  fooner  than  I 
imagined,  and  was  mingled  with  a  re- 
fpectful  love  and  gratitude,  that  they 
would  condefcend  to  diftinguifti  me 
from  the  red  of  my  fpecies. 

When  I  thought  'of  my  family, 
my  friends,  my  countrymen,  or  hu- 
man race  in  general,  I  confidered  them 
as  they  really  were,  Yahoos  in  lhapeand 
difpolition,  only  a  little  civilized,  and 
qualified  with  the  gift  of  fpeech  \  but 
making  no  other  ufe  of  reafon,  than 
to  improve  and  multiply  thole  vices 
whereof  their  brethren  in  this  country 
had  only  the  fliare  that  nature  allotted 
them.  When  I  happened  to  behold 
the  reflection  of  my  own  form  in  a 
Jake  or  a  fountain,  I  turned  away  my 
face  in  horror  and  deteftation  of  my- 
felf,  and  could  better  endure  the  fight 
of  a  common  Yahoo,  than  of  my  own 
perfon.  By  converfing  with  the  Houy- 
linhnms;  and  looking  upon  them  with 
delight,  I  fell  to  imitate  their  gait  and 

fefture,  which  is  now  grown  into  an 
abit,  and  my  friends  often  tell  me, 
in  a  blunt  way,  that  /  trot  like  a  horfe\ 
which,  however,  I  take  for  a  great 
compliment:  neither  (hall  I  difown', 
that  in  {peaking  I  am  apt  to  fall  into 
the  voice  and  manner  of  the  Houy- 
hnhnms,  and  hear  myfelf  ridiculed  on 
that  account  without  the  leaft  morti- 
fication. 

In  the  midft  of  all  this  happinefs, 
and  when  I  looked  upon  myfelf  to  be 
fully  fettled  for  life,  my  m alter  fent  for 
me  one  morning  a  little  earlier  than  his 
ufual  hour.  I  obferved  by  his  coun- 
tenance that  he  was  in  fome  perplexity, 
and  at  a  lofs  how  to  begin  what  he  had 
to  fpeak.  After  a  fhort  filence,  he  told 
be,  he  did  not  know  how  I  would 

b'i  .  '   'V   •'      if     i 


take  what  he  was  going  to  fay  5  that 
in  the  laft  general  aflembly,  when  the 
affair  of  the  Yahoos  was  entered  upon, 
the  i  eprefentatives  had  taken  offence  at 
his  keeping  a  Yahoo  (meaning  my- 
felf) in  his  family,  more  like  a  Houy- 
hnhnm,  than  a  brute  animal.  That 
he  was  known  frequently  to  converfe 
with  me,  as  if  he  could  receive  fome 
advantage  or  pleafure  in  my  company  : 
that  fnch  a  practice  was  not  agreeable 
to  reafon  or  nature,  nor  a  thing  ever 
heard  of  before  among  them.  The  af- 
fembly  did  therefore  exhort  him  either 
to  employ  me  like  the  reft  of  my  fpe- 
cies, or  command  me  to  i'wim  back  to 
the  place  from  whence  I  came.  That 
the  firft  of  thefe  expedients  was  utterly 
rejected  by  all  the  Houyhnhnms,  who 
had  ever  feen  me  at  his  houfe  or  their 
own  :  for  they  had  alledged,  that  be- 
caufe  I  had  fome  rudiments  of  reafon 
added  to  the  natural  pravity  of  thofe 
animals,  it  was  to  be  feared,  I  might  be 
able  to  feduce  them  into  the  woody  and 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  and 
bring  them  in  troops  by  night  to  deftroy 
the  Houyhnhnms  cattle,  as  being  na- 
turally of  the  ravenous  kind,  and  aveife 
from  labour. 

My  n;after  added,  that  he  was  daily 
prefled  by  the  Houyhnhnms  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  have  the  aflembly's 
exhortation  executed,  which  he  could 
not  put  off  much  longer.  He  doubted 
it  would  be  impofllble  for  me  to  fwim 
to  another  country,  and  therefore  wifli- 
ed  I  would  contrive  fome  fort  of  vehi- 
cle refembling  thofe  I  had  defcribed  to 
him,  that  might  carry  me  on  the  fea,  in 
which  work  I  mould  have  the  afliftance 
of  his  own  fervants,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  his  neighbours.  He  concluded,  that 
for  his  own  parr,  he  could  have  been 
content  to  keep  me  in  his  fervice  as 
long  as  I  lived,  becaufe  he  found  I 
had  cured  myfelf  of  fome  bad  habits 
and  difpofitions,  by  endeavouring,  as 
far  as  my  inferior  nature  was  capable, 
to  imitate  the  Houyhnhnms. 

I  fhould  here  obierve  to  the  reader, 
that  a  decree  of  the  general  aflembly  iii 
this  country  is  exprefled  by  the  word, 
knbldayn  which  fignifies  an  exhortation,. 
as  near  as  I  can  render  it :  for  they  have 
no  conception  how  a  rational  creature 
can  be  compelled,  but  only  ad*uifed,  or 
exhorted,  becaufe  no  perfon  candilbbey 
reafon,  without  giving  up  his  claim  to 
be  a  rational  creature. 

I  was 
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I  was  ftmck  with  the  utmoft  grief 
and  defpair  at  my  matter's  difcourfe, 
and  beingunabie  tofnpport  the  agonies 
I  was  under,  1  fell  into  a  fwoon  at  his 
feet:  when  I  came  to  mylelf,  he  told 
me,  that  he  concluded  I  had  been  dead; 
(for  thcic  people  are  fubjecl  to  DO  fuch 
imbecilities  of  nature.)  I  anfwered, 
in  a  fafnt  voice,  that  death  would  have 
been  too  great  an  happinefsj  that  al- 
though I  could  not  blame  the  aflcmbly's 
exhortation,  or  the  urgency  of  his 
friends;  yet,  in  my  weak  and  corrupt 
judgment,  I  thought  it  might  confjft 
•with  reafon  to  have  been  lefs  rigorous. 
That  I  could  not  fwim  a  league,  and 
probably  theneareft  land  to  theirs  might 
be  diftant  above  an  hundred:  that  many 
materials,  neceflary  for  making  a  fmall 
vefTel  to  carry  me  crF,  were  wholly 
•wanting  in  this  country  j  which,  how- 
ever, I  would  attempt  in  obedience  and 
gratitude  to  his  honour,  although  I 
concluded  the  thing  to  be  impoflible, 
and  therefore  looked  on  myfelf  as  al- 
ready devoted  to  deftru&ion.  That  the 
certain  profpeft  of  unnatural  death  was 
the  leaft  of  my  evils  ;  for  fuppofing  I 
fliould  efcape  with  life  by  fome  itrange 
adventure,  how  could  I  think  with 
temper  of  pailing  my  days  among  Ya- 
hoos, andrelapfing  into  my  old  corrup- 
tions, for  want  of  examples  to  lead  and 
keep  me  within  the  paths  of  virtue  ? 
That  I  knew  too  well  upon  what  folid 
reafons  all  the  determinations  of  the 
•wife  Houyhnhnms  were  founded,  not 
to  be  lhaken  by  arguments  of  mine,  a 
miferable  Yahoo;  and  therefore,  after 
prefenting  him  with  my  humble  thanks 
for  the  offer  of  his  fervants  affiftance 
in  making  a  veflTel,  and  defiring  a  rea- 
fonabie  time  for  fo  difficult  a  work,  I 
told  him  I  would  endeavour  to  preferve 
a  wretched  being;  and  if  ever  I  return- 
ed to  England,  v>ks  not  without  hopes 
of  being  ufeful  to  rny  own  fpecies,  by 
celebrating  the  praifes  of  the  renowned 
Houyhnhnms,  and  proposing  their  vir- 
tues to  the  imitation  of  mankind. 

My  mafter  in  a  few  words  made  me  a 
very  gracions  reply,  allowed  me  the 
fpace  of  two  months  to  finifh  my  boat, 
and  ordered  the  forrel  nag,  my  iellow- 
fcrvant  (for  fo  at  this  diftance  I  may 
prefume  to  call  him)  to  follow  my  in- 
ftniftions,  becaufe  1  told  my  mafter 
that  his  help  would  be  fufficicnt,  and  I 
knew  he  had  a  tendernefs  for  me. 

In  his  company,  my  firftbufinefs  was 


to  go  to  that  part  of  the  coaft,  where  my 
rebellious  crew  had  ordered  me  to  be 
let  on  (hore.  I  got  upon  a  height,  and 
looking  on  every  fide  into  the  fea,  I 
fancied  I  f.iw  a  i'mall  ifiand  towards  the 
north-eaft :  I  took  out  my  pocket-glafs, 
and  could  then  clearly  diftlnguilh  it 
about  five  leagues  off,  as  I  computed  j 
but  it  appeared totheibrrelnag  tobeonly 
a  blue  cloud;  for,  as  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  any  country  befides  his  own, 
fo  he  could  not  be  as  expert  inxliftin- 
guifbing  remote  objects  at  lea,  as  we 
who  fo  much  converle  in  that  element. 
After  J  had  difcovered  this  ifland,  I 
conlidered  no  farther;  but  refolved  it 
mould,  if  pofiible,  be  the  fir  ft  place  of 
my  baniihmenr,  leaving  the  confequence 
to  fortune. 

I  returned  home,  and,  confulting 
with  the  forrel  nag,  we  went  into  a 
copfe  at  fome  diftance,  where  I  with  my 
knife,  and  he  with  a  (harp  flint  faftened 
very  artificially,  after  their  manner,  to 
a  wooden  handle,  cut  down  feveral  oak 
wattles  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  walk- 
ing-ftaff,  and  fome  larger  pieces.  But 
I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a 
particular  defcription  of  my  own  me- 
chanicks;  let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  in. 
fix  weeks  time,  with  the  help  of  the  for- 
rel nag,  who  performed  the  parts  that 
required  moft  labour,  I  finished  a  fort 
of  Indian  canoe,  but  much  larger,  co- 
vering it  with  thefkins  of  Yahoos  well 
ftitched  together,  with  hempen  threads 
of  my  own  making.  My  fail  was  like- 
wife  compofed  of  the  (kins  of  the  fame 
animal ;  but  I  made  ufe  of  the  young- 
eft  I  could  get,  the  older  being  too 
tough  and  thick  ;  and  I  like  wife  pro- 
vided myfeif  with  four  paddles.  I  laid 
in  a  ftock  of  boiled  flefh  of  rabbits  and 
fowls,  and  took  with  me  two  veffels,' 
one  filled  with  milk,  and  the  other  with 
water. 

I  tried  my  canoe  in  a  large  pond  near 
my  matter's  houfe,  and  then  corrected 
in  it  what  was  amifsj  (lopping  all  the 
chinks  with  Yahoos  tallow,  till  I  found 
it  ftaunch,  and  able  to  bear  nu:  ami  my 
freight.  And  when  it  was  as  complect 
as  1  could  poflibly  make  it,  I  had  it 
drawn  on  a  carriage  very  gently  by  Ya- 
hoos to  the  fea-fide,  under  the  condufl 
of  the  forrel  nag,  and  another  fcrvant. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  the  day 
come  for  my  departure,  I  took  leave  of 
my  mafter  and  lady,  and  the  whole  fa- 
mily; mine  eyes  flowing  with  tears,  and 
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mine  heart  quite  funk  with  grief.  But 
his  honour,  out  of  curiofity,  and  per- 
haps (if  I  may  fpeak  it  without  vanity) 
partly  out  of  kindnefs,  was  determined 
to  fee  me  in  my  canoe,  and  got  feveral  of 
his  neighbouring  friends  to  accompany 
him.  I  was  forced  to  wait  above  an  hour 
for  the  tide,  and  then  obferving  the  wind 
very  fortunately  hearing  towards  the 
ifland,  to  which  I  intended  to  iteer  my 
couife,  I  took  a  fecond  leave  of  my  ma- 
fter  :  but  as  I  was  going  to  proftrate  my- 
felf  to  kifs  his  hoof,  he  did  me  the  honour 
to  raife  it  gently  to  my  mouth.  I  am  not 
ignorant  how  much  I  have  been  cenfured 
for  mentioning  this  laft  particular  :  for 
my  detractors  are  pleated  to  think  it 
improbable,  that  fo  tlluftrious  a  perfon 
fhould  defcend  to  give  fo  great  a  mark 
of  diftinclion  to  a  creature  fo  inferior  as 
I.  Neither  have  I  forgot,  how  apt  fome 
travellers  are  to  boalt  of  extraordinary 
favours  they  have  received.  But,  if 
thefe  cenfurers  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  noble  and  courteous  diipolition 
of  the  Houyhnhnms,  they  would  foon 
change  their  opinion. 

I  paid  my  refpe6ls  to  the  reft  of  the 
Houyhnhnms  in  his  honour's  company  ; 
then  getting  into  my  canoe,  I  pufhed  off 
from  the  fhore. 


CHAP.     XI. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  DANGEROUS  VOY- 
AGE— HE  ARRIVES  AT  NEW-HOL- 
LAND, HOPING  TO  SETTLETHERE 
—  IS  WOUNDED  WITH  AN  ARROW 

BY    ONE     OF     THE    NATIVES IS 

SEIZED  AND  CARRIED  BY  FORCE 
INTO  A  PORTUGUESE  SHIP — THE 
GREAT  CIVILITIES  OF  THE  CAP- 
TAIN—  THE  AUTHOR  ARRIVES 
AT  ENGLAND. 

I  Began  this  defperate  voyage  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1714. — 15,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  wind  was  very 
favourable;  however,  I  made  ufe  at 
firft  only  of  my  paddles,  but  confider- 
ing  I  fhould  foon  be  weary,  and  that  the 
wind  might  chop  about,  I  ventured  to 
fet  up  my  little  fail ;  and  thus,  with  the 
help  of  the  tide,  I  went  at  the  rate  of 
a  league  and  a  half  an  hour,  as  near 
as  I  could  guefs.  My  mafter  and 
his  friends  continued  on  the  more,  till 
I  was  almoft  out  of  fight  j  and  I 
«ften  heard  the  forrel  nag  (who  always 


loved  me)  crying  out,  '  Hnuyilla  nyba 
'  majab  Yahoo  T — *  Take  care  of  thy- 
*  feif,  gentle  Yahoo  T 

My  defign  was,  if  pofFible,  to  dif- 
cover  fome  fmall  ifland  uninhabited, 
yet  fufficient  by  my  labour  to  furnifh 
me  with  the  necefiaries  of  life,  which  I 
would  have  thought  a  greater  happinefs 
than  to  be  firft  miniiter  in  the  politeft 
court  of  Europe  j  fo  horrible  was  the 
idea  I  conceived  of  returning  to  live  in 
the  fociety  and  under  the  government  of 
Yahoos.  For,  in  fuch  a  folitu-de  as  I 
defired,  I  could  at  leaft  enjoy  my  own 
thoughts,  and  reflect  with  delight  on 
the  virtues  of  thole  inimitable  Houyhn- 
hnms, without  any  opportunity  of  de- 
generating into  the  vices  and  corrup- 
tions of  my  own  fpecies. 

The  reader  may  remember  what  I 
related  when  my  crew  confpired  againft 
me  and  confined  me  to  my  cabbin. 
How  I  continued  there  feveral  weeks, 
without  knowing  what  courfe  we  took, 
and  when  I  was  put  afhore  in  the  long- 
boat, how  the  failors  told  me  with 
oaths,  whether  true  or  falfe,  that  they 
knew  not  in  what  part  of  the  world  w* 
were.  However,  I  did  then  believe  us 
to  be  about  ten  degrees  fouthward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  about  forty- 
five  degrees  fouthern  latitude,  as  I  ga- 
thered from  fome  general  words  I  over- 
heard among  them,  being,  I  fuppofed,  to 
the  fouth-ealt  in  their  intended  voyage 
to  Madagascar.  And  although  this 
were  but  little  better  than  conjecture, 
yet  I  refolved  to  iteer  my  courle  eaft- 
ward,  hoping  to  reach  the  fouth-welt 
coaft  of  New  Holland,  and  perhaps 
fome  fuch  iilands  as  I  defired,  lying 
weftward  of  it.  The  wind  was  full 
weft,  and  by  fix  in  the  evening  I  com* 
puted  I  had  gone  eartward  at  leaft  eigh- 
teen leagues,  when  I  fpied  a  very  fmall 
ifland  about  half  a  league  off,  which  I 
foon  reached.  It  was  nothing  but  a 
rock  with  one  creek,  naturally  arched 
by  the  force  of  tempefts;  here  I  put  in 
my  canoe,  and  climbing  up  a  part  of  the 
rock,  I  could  plainly  difcover  land  to 
the  eaft,  extending  from  fouth  to  north. 
I  lay  all  night  in  my  canoe,  and  repeat?- 
ing  my  voyage  early  in  the  morning,  I 
arrived  in  feven  hours  to  the  fouth-eaft 
point  of  New  Holland.  This  confirm- 
ed me  in  the  opinion  I  have  long  enter- 
tained, that  the  maps  and  charts  place 
this  country  at  leaft  three  degrees  more 
to  the  ealt  than  it  really  isj  whicb 
thought 
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thought  I  communicated  many  years 
ago  to  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Her- 
man Moll,  and  gave  him  my  realbns 
for  it,  although  he  hath  rather  chofen 
to  follow  other  authors. 

I  law  no  inhabitants  in  the  place 
where  I  landed;  and,  being  unarmed,  I 
was  afraid  of  venturing  far  into  the 
country.  I  found  fome  fliell-fifh  on 
the  more,  and  eat  them  raw,  not  dar- 
ing to  kindle  a  fire,  for  fear  of  being 
dilcovered  by  the  natives.  I  continued 
three  days  feeding  on  oyfters  and  lim- 
pits,  to  fave  my  own  provifions  ;  and  I 
fortunately  found  a  brook  of  excellent 
water,  which  gave  me  grrat  relief. 

On  the  fourth  day,  venturing  out 
early  a  little  too  far,  I  faw  twenty  or 
thirty  natives  upon  a  htight,  not  above 
five  hundred  yards  from  me.  They 
were  ftark-naked,  men,  women,  and 
children,  round  a  fire,  as  I  could  difco- 
ver  by  the  fmoke.  One  of  them  fpied 
roe,  and  gave  notice  to  the  reft;  five  of 
them  advanced  towards  me,  leaving  the 
women  and  children  at  the  fire.  I  made 
what  hafte  I  could  to  the  more,  and 
getting  into  my  canoe,  moved  off:  the 
favages  obfervecl  me  retreat,  ran  after 
me;  and,  before  I  could  get  far  enough 
into  the  fea,  discharged  an  arrow,  which 
wounded  me  deeply  on  the  infide  of  my 
left  knee.  (I  lliall  carry  the  mark  to 
tny  grave.)  I  apprehended  the  arrow 
Inight  bepoifoned,  and  paddling  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  darts  (being  a  calm 
day)  I  made  a  fhift  to  fuck  the  wound, 
and  drefs  it  as  well  as  I  could. 

I  was  at  a  lofs  what  to  do,  for  I  durft 
not  return  to  the  fame  landing-place, 
but  flood  to  the  north,  and  was  forced 
to  paddle ;  for  the  wind,  though  very 
gentle,  wasagainft  me,  blowing  north- 
weft.  As  I  was  looking  about  for  a 
fecure  landing-place,  I  law  a  fail  to  the 
north-north-ealt,  which  appearing  every 
jnrnute  more  vifiblc,  I  was  in  fome 
doubt,  whether  I  fhculd  wait  for  them 
brnoj  but  at  laft  my  deteftation  of  the 
Yahoo  race  prevailed,  and  turning  my 
canoe,  I  failed  and  paddled  together  to 
the  fouth,  and  got  into  the  lame  creek 
from  whence  I  fet  out  in  the  morning, 
chufing  rather  to  trull  myfclf  among 
thefe  barbarians,  than  live  with  Euro- 
pean Yahoos.  I  drew  up  my  canoe  as 
clofe  as  I  could  to  the  fhore,  and  hid 
myfelf  behind  a  flfone  by  the  little 
brook,  which,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
was  excellent  water. 


The  (hip  came  within  half  a  league  of 
this  creek,  and  lent  out  her  long-boat 
with  veflels  to  take  in  frefh  water,  (for 
the  place,  it  feems,  was  very  well 
known)  but  I  did  not  obferve  it  till  the 
boat  was  almoft  on  more,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  leek  another  hiding-place.  The 
feamen  at  their  landing  obfcrved  my  ca- 
noe, and  rummaging  it  all  over,  eafily 
conjectured,  that  the  owner  could  not 
be  far  off.  Four  of  them  well  aimed 
fearched  every  cranny  and  lurking  hole, 
till  at  laft  they  found  me  flat  on  my  face 
behind  the  ftone.  They  gazed  awhile 
in  admiration  at  my  ftrange  uncouth 
drefs,  my  coat  made  of  fkins,  my  wood- 
en-foaled Jhoes,  gnd  my  furred  ftock- 
ings;  from  whence,  however,  they  con- 
cluded I  was  not  a  native  of  the  place, 
who  all  go  naked.  One  of  the  feamen, 
in  Portuguefe,  bid  me  rife,  and  aflced 
who  I  was.  I  underftood  that  language 
very  well,  and  getting  upon  my  feet, 
faid  I  was  a  poor  Yahoo,  banifhed  from 
the  Houyhnhnms,  and  defired  they 
would  pleafe  to  let  me  depart.  They 
admired  to  hearmeanfwer  them  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  faw,  by  my  com- 
plexion I  muft  be  an  European  ;  but 
were  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  I  meant  by 
Yahoos  and  Houyhnhnms,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fell  a  laughing  at  my  ftrange 
tone  of  fpeaking,  which  refembled  the 
neighing  of  a  horfe.  I  trembled  all 
the  while  betwixt  fear  and  hatred:  I 
again  defired  leave  to  depart,  and  wai 
gently  moving  to  my  canoe;  but  they 
laid  hold  on  me,  defiringto  know  what 
country  I  was  of?  whence  I  came? 
with  many  other  queftions.  I  told 
them  I  was  born  in  England,  from 
whence  I  came  about  five  years  ago,  and 
then  their  country  and  ours  were  at 
peace.  I  therefore  hoped  they  would 
not  treat  me  as  an  enemy,  fir.ce  I  meant 
them  no  harm,  but  was  a  poor  Yahoo, 
feeking  fome  defolate  place  where  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  unfortunate 
life. 

When  they  began  to  talk,  I  thought 
I  never  heard  or  faw  any  thing  fo  un- 
natural; for  it  appeared  to  me  as  mon- 
ftrous  as  if  a  dog  or  a  cow  fliould  Ipcak 
in  England,  or  a  Yahoo  in  Houyhn- 
hnmland.  The  honeft  Portuguefe  were 
equally  arm  zed  at  my  ftrange  drefs,  and 
the  odd  manner  of  delivering  my  words, 
which,  however,  they  underftood  very 
well.  They  fpoke  to  me  with  great 
humanity,  and  laid  they  were  fure  their 
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captain  would  carry  me  gratis  to  Lifbon, 
from  whence  I  might  return  to  my  own 
country  j  that  two  of  the  feamen  would 
go  back  to  the  (hip,  inform  the  captain 
of  what  they  had  feen,  and  receive  his 
orders;  in  the  mean  time,  unlefs  I 
would  give  my  foletnn  oath  not  to  fly, 
they  would  fecure  me  by  force.  I 
thought  it  beft  to  comply  with  their  pro- 
pofal.  They  were  very  curious  to  know 
my  ftory,  but  I  gave  them  very  little 
fatisfa&ion ;  and  they  all  conjectured, 
that  my  misfortunes  had  impaired  my 
reafon.  In  two  hours,  the  boat,  which 
went  loaden  with  veffels  of  water,  re- 
turned  with  the  captain's  command  to 
fetch  me  on  board.  I  fell  on  my  knees 
to  preferve  my  liberty,  but  all  was  in 
vain;  and  the  men  having  tied  me  with 
cords,  heaved  me  into  the  boat,  from 
whence  I  was  taken  into  the  (hip,  and 
from  thence  into  the  captain's  cabbin. 

His  name  was  Pedro  De  Mendez,  he 
•was  a  very  courteous  and  generous  per- 
Ibn;  he  entreated  me  to  give  fome  ac- 
count of  myfelf,  and  defired  to  know 
what  I  would  eat  or  drink  ;  faid  I  mould 
be  ufed  as  well  as  himfelf,  and  fpoke  fo 
many  obliging  things,  that  I  wondered 
to  find  fuch  civilities  from  a  Yahoo. 
However,  I  remained  filent  and  fullen; 
I  was  ready  to  faint  at  the  very  fmell  of 
him  and  his  men.  At  laft  I  defired 
ibmething  to  eat  out  of  my  own  canoe  j 
but  he  ordered  me  a  chicken  and  fome 
excellent  wine,  and  then  directed  that  I 
ihould  be  put  to  bed  in  a  very  clean  cab- 
bin.  I  would  not  undrefs  myfelf,  but 
lay  on  the  ued-cloaths,  and  in  half  an 
hour  ftoleout,  when  I  thought  the  crew 
was  at  dinner,  and  getting  to  the  fide 
of  the  fhip,  was  going  to  leap  into  the 
lea,  andfwim  for  my  life,  rather  than  con- 
tinue among  Yahoos.  But  one  of  the 
feamen  prevented  me,  and  having  in- 
formed the  captain,  I  was  chained  to 
my  cabbin. 

After  dinner,  Don  Pedro  came  to 
me,  and  defired  to  know  my  reafon  for 
Ib  defperate  an  attempt  j  affured  me  he 
only  meant  to  do  me  all  the  fervice  he 
\vas  able,  and  fpoke  fo  very  movingly, 
that  at  laft  I  defcended  to  treat  him  like 
an  animal  that  had  fome  little  portion 
of  reafon.  I  gave  him  a  very  fhort  re- 
lation of  my  voyage,  of  the  confpiracy 
againft  me  by  my  own  men,  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  fet  me  on  more,  and  of 
my  three  years  refidence  there.  All 
which  he  looked  upon  as  if  it  were  a 


It* 

dream  or  vifion,  whereat  I  took  great 
offence  j  for  I  had  quite  forgot  the  fa- 
culty of  lying,  fo  peculiar  to  Yahoos 
in  all  countries  where  they  prefide,  and 
confequently  the  difpofition  of  fufpecl- 
ing  truth  in  others  of  their  own  fpecies. 
I  afked  him,  whether  it  were  the  cuf- 
tom  in  his  country  to  fay  the  thing  that 
twas  not  ?     I  aflured  him  I  had  almoil 
forgot  what  he  meant  by  falfliood,  and 
if  I   had   lived    a   thoufand    years   in 
Houyhnhnmland,  I  mould  never  have 
heard  a  lye  from  the  meaneft  fervant  j 
that  I  was  altogether  indifferent  whe- 
ther he  believed  me  or  no  j  but  how- 
ever, in  return  for  his  favours,  I  would 
give  fo  much  allowance  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  his  nature,  as  to  anfwer  any  ob- 
jection he  would  pleafe  to  make,  and 
then  he  might  eafily  difcover  the  truth. 
The  captain,  a  wife  man,  after  many 
endeavours  to  catch  me  tripping  in  fomc 
part  of  my  ftory,  at  laft  began  to  have 
a  better  opinion  of  my  veracity  j  and  the 
rather,  becaufe  he  confefled  he  met  with 
a  Dutch  fkipper,  who  pretended  to  have 
landed,   with  five  others  of  his  crew, 
upon  a  certain  ifland  or  continent  fouth 
of  New  Holland,  where  they  went  for 
frefh  water,  and  obferved  a  horfe  driv- 
ing before  him  feveral  animals  exactly 
relembling  thofe  I  defcribed  under  the 
name  of  Yahoos,  with  fome  other  par- 
ticulars, which  the  captain  faid  he  had 
forgot  j  becaufe  he  then  concluded  them 
all  to  be  lyes.    But  he  added,  that  ilnce 
I  profeffed  fo  inviolable,  an  attachment 
to  truth,  I  inuft  give  him  my  word  and 
honour  to  bear  him  company  in  this 
voyage,  without  attempting  any  thing 
againft  my  life,  or  elfe  he  would  conti- 
nue me  a  prifoner  till  we  arrived  at  Lif- 
bon.     I  gave  him  "the  promife  he  re- 
quired, but  at  the  fame  time  protefted, 
that  I  would  fuffer  the  greateft  hard- 
fhips  rather  than  return  to  live  among 
Yahoos. 

Our  voyage  pafled  without  any  con- 
fiderable  accident.  In  gratitude  to  the 
captain,  I  fometimes  fat  with  him  at 
his  earneft  requeft,  and  drove  to  con- 
ceal my  antipathy  againft  human  kind, 
although  it  often  broke  out,  which  he 
fuffered  to  pafs  without  observation. 
But  the  greateft  part  of  the  day  I  con- 
fined myfelf  to  my  cabbin,  to  avoid  fee- 
ing any  of  the  crew.  The  captain  had 
often  intreated  me  to  ftrip  myielf  of  my 
favage  drefs,  and  offered  to  lend  me  the 
beft  fuit  of  cloaths  he  had.  This  I 
S  would 
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would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept,  ab- 
horring to  cover  myfelf  with  any  thing 
that  had  been  on  the  back  of  a  Yahoo. 
I  only  defired  he  would  lend  me  two 
clean  (hirts,  which  having  been  wafhed 
Jince  he  wore  them,  I  believed  would 
not  fo  much  defile  me.  Thefe  I  changed 
every  fecond  day,  and  waflied  them 
myfelf. 

We  arrived  at  Lifbon,  Nov.  5,  1715. 
At  our  landing  the  captain  forced  me 
to  cover  myfelf  with  his  cloak,  to  pre- 
vent the  rabble  from  crouding  about 
me.  I  was  conveyed  to  his  own  houfej 
and,  at  my  earnelt  requeft,  he  led  me 
up  to  the  higheft  room  backwards.  I 
conjured  him  to  conceal  from  all  per- 
fons  what  I  had  told  him  of  the  Houyhn- 
hnms,  becaufe  the  leaft  hint  of  fuch  a 
ftory  would  not  only  draw  numbers  of 
people  to  fee  me,  but  probably  put  me 
in  danger  of  being  imprisoned  or  burnt 
by  the  inquifition.  The  captain  per- 
fuaded  me  to  accept  a  fuit  of  cloaths 
newly  made,  but  I  would  not  fuffer  the 
taylor  to  take  my  meafurej  however, 
Don  Pedro  being  almoft  of  my  fize, 
they  fitted  me  well  enough.  He  ac- 
coutred me  with  other  neceffaries,  all 
new,  which  I  aired  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  I  would  ufe  them. 

The  captain  had  no  wife,  nor  above 
three  fervants,  none  of  which  were  fuf- 
fered  to  attend  at  meals,  and  his  whole 
deportment  was  fo  obliging,  added  to 
very  good  human  underftanding,  that  I 
really  began  to  tolerate  his  company. 
He  gained  fo  far  upon  me,  that  I  ven- 
tured to  look  out  of  the  back  window. 
By  degrees  I  was  brought  into  another 
room,  from  whence  I  peeped  into  the 
ftreet,  but  drew  my  head  back  in  a 
fright.  In  a  week's  time  he  feduced 
me  down  to  the  door.  I  found  my  ter- 
ror gradually  leffened,  but  my  hatred 
and  contempt  feemed  to  increafe.  I 
was  at  laft  bold  enough  to  walk  the 
ftreet  in  his  company,  but  kept  my  nofe 
well  flopped  with  rue,  or  Sometimes 
with  tobacco. 

In  ten  days,  Don  Pedro,  to  whom  I 
had  given  fome  account  of  my  (Jomef- 
tick  affairs,  put  it  upon  me  as  a  matter 
of  honour  and  conscience,  that  I  ought 
to  return  to  my  native  country,  and  live 
at  home  with  my  wife  and  children. 
He  told  me  there  was  an  Englifh  fliip 
in  the  port  juft  ready  to  fail,  and  lie 
would  Surnifh  me  with  all  things  necef- 
iitry.  It  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  his 


arguments,  and  my  contradiction f.  He 
faid  it  was  altogether  impoffible  to  find 
fuch  a  folitary  ifland  as  I  had  defired  to 
live  in  j  but  I  might  command  in  my 
own  houfe,  and  pals  my  time  in  a  man- 
ner as  reel  ufe  as  I  pleafed. 

1  complied  at  laft,  finding  I  could 
not  do  better.  I  left  Lifbon  the  a^h 
day  of  November,  in  an  Englifh  mer- 
chantman, but  who  was  the  mafter  I 
never  enquired.  Don  Pedro  accompa- 
nied me  to  the  fhip,  and  lent  me  twenty 
pounds.  He  took  kind  leave  of  me, 
and  embraced  me  at  parting,  which  I 
bore  as  well  as  I  could.  During  this 
laft  voyage  I  had  no  commerce  with  the 
mafter  or  any  of  his  men,  but  pretend- 
ing I  was  fick,  kept  clofein  my  cabbin. 
On  the  5th  of  December  1715,  we  caft 
anchor  in  the  Downs  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon 
I  got  fafe  to  my  houfe  at  Rotherhithe. 

My  wife  and  family  received  me  with 
great  furprize  and  joy,  becaufe  they 
concluded  me  certainly  dead ;  but  I  muft 
freely  confefs  the  fight  of  them  filled 
me  only  with  hatred,  difguft,  and  con- 
tempt, and  the  more  by  reflecting  on 
the  near  alliance  I  had  to  them.  For, 
although  fmce  my  unfortunate  exile 
from  the  Houyhnhnm  country,  I  had 
compelled  myfelf  to  tolerate  the  fight  of 
Yahoos,  and  to  converfe  with  Don  Pe- 
dro De  Mendez  j  yet  my  memory  and 
imagination  were  perpetually  filled  with 
the  virtues  and  ideas  of  thofe  exalted 
Houyhnhnms.  And  when  I  began  to 
confider,  that  by  copulating  with  on«  of 
the  Yahoo  fpecies  I  had  become  a  pa- 
rent of  more,  it  (truck  me  with  the  ut- 
moftfliame,  confufion,  and  horror. 

As  foon  as  I  entered  the  houfe,  my 
wife  took  me  in  her  arms,  and  kifled 
me,  at  which  having  not  been  ufed  to 
the  touch  of  that  odious  animal  for  fo 
many  years,  I  fell  into  a  fwoon  for  al- 
moft an  hour.  At  the  time  I  am  writ- 
ing it  is  five  years  fince  my  laft  return 
to  England:  during  the  firft  year  I 
could  not  endure  my  wife  and  children 
in  my  prefence,  the  very  fmell  of  them 
was  intolerable,  much  lefs  could  I  fuf- 
fer them  to  eat  in  the  fame  room.  To 
this  hour  they  dare  not  prefume  to  touch 
my  bread,  or  drink  out  of  the  fame  cup, 
neither  was  I  ever  able  to  let  one  of  them 
take  me  by  the  hand.  The  firft  mo- 
ney I  laid  out  was  to  buy  two  young 
ftone-horfes,  which  I  kept  in  a  good 
liable,  and  next  to  th«m  the  groom  if 
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my  greateft  favourite;  for  I  feel  my 
fpirits  revived  by  the  i'mell  he  contracts 
in  the  (table.  My  horl'es  underftand 
me  tolerably  well ;  I  converfe  with  them 
at  leaft  four  hours  every  day.  They 
are  Grangers  to  bridle  or  laddie  5  they 
live  in  great  amity  with  me,  and  friend- 
ihip  to  each  other. 


CHAP.    XII. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  VERACITY— HIS 
DESIGN  IN  PUBLISHING  THIS 
WORK — HIS  CENSURE  OF  THOSE 
TRAVELLERS  WHO  SWERVE 
FROM  THE  TRUTH — THE  AU- 
THOR CLEARS  HIMSELF  FROM 
ANY  SINISTER  ENDS  IN  WRIT- 
ING— AN  OBJECTION  ANSWERED 
—THE  METHOD  OF  PLANTING 
COLONIES — HIS  NATIVE  COUN- 
TRY COMMENDED — THE  RIGHT 
OF  THE  CROWN  TO  THOSE  COUN- 
TRIES DESCRIBED  BY  THE  AU- 
THOR IS  JUSTIFIED THE  DIFFI- 
CULTY OF  CONQUERING  THEM— • 
THE  AUTHOR  TAKES  HIS  LAST 
LEAVE  OF  THE  READER;  PRO- 
POSETH  HIS  MANNER  OF  LIVING 
FOR  THE  FUTURE,  GIVES  GOOD 
ADVICE,  AND  CONCLUDETH. 

THUS,  gentle  reader,  I  have  given 
thee  a  faithful  hiftory  of  my 
travels  for  fixteen  years,  and  above  fe- 
ven  months,  wherein  I  have  not  been  fo 
fludious  of  ornament  as  truth.  I  could, 
perhaps,  like  others,  have  allonimed  thee 
with  ftrange  improbable  tales  ;  but  I 
rather  choie  to  relate  plain  matter  of 
faft  in  the  fimpleft  manner  and  ftyle, 
becaufe  my  principal  defign  was  to  in- 
form, and  not  to  amufe  thee. 

It  is  eafy  for  us  to  travel  into  remote 
countries,  which  are  feldom  vifited  by 
Englishmen  or  other  Europeans,  to 
form  defcriptions  of  wonderful  animals 
both  at  fea  and  land.  Whereas  a  tra- 
veller's chief  aim  mould  be  to  make 
men  wifer  and  better,  and  to  improve 
their  minds  by  the  bad  as  well  as  good 
example  of  what  they  deliver  concern- 
ing foreign  places. 

I  could  heartily  wifli  a  law  was  en- 
a&ed,  that  every  traveller,  before  he 
were  permitted  to  publim  his  voyages, 
fhould  be  obliged  to  make  oath  before 
the  lord  high  chancellor,  that  all  he  in- 
fended  to  print  was  abfolu.tely  true,  to 
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the  bed  of  his  knowledge  ;  for  then  the 
world  would  no  longer  be  deceived,  as 
it  uluallly  is,  while  fome  writers,  to 
make  their  works  pafs  the  better  upon 
the  publick,  impofe  the  grofleft  falfities 
on  the  unwary  reader.  I  have  perufed 
feveral  books  of  travels  with  great  de- 
light in  my  younger  days;  but  having 
fmce  gone  over  moft  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  been  able  to  contradict  many  fabu- 
lous accounts  from  my  own  obferva- 
tion,  it  hath  given  me  a  great  difguft 
againlt  this  part  of  reading,  and  fome 
indignation  to  fee  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind fo  impudently  abufed.  Therefore, 
fince  my  acquaintance  were  pleafed  to 
think  my  poor  endeavours  might  not  be 
unacceptable  to  my  country,  I  impofed 
on  myfelf  as  a  maxim,  never  to  be 
fwerved  from,  that  I  would  ftritily  ad- 
here to  truth  ;  neither,  indeed,  can  I  be 
ever  under  the  leaft  temptation  to  vary 
from  it,  while  I  retain  in  my  mind  the 
leftures  and  example  of  my  noble  ma- 
fter,  and  the  other  illuftrious  Houyhn- 
hnms,  of  whom  I  had  fo  long  the  ho- 
nour to  be  an  humble  hearer. 

•        Nee,  Jl  miferum  fortune  Jinotiem 
F'tnxit,  vanum  etiam,  mendacemque  itnfro- 
bajingct. 

I  know  very  well  how  little  reputa- 
tion is  to  be  got  by  writings  which  re- 
quire neither  genius  nor  learning,  nor 
indeed  any  other  talent,  except  a  good 
memory,  or  an  exaft  journal.  I  know 
likewife,  the  writers  of  travels,  like 
<&S70«tfry-makers,  are  funk  into  obli- 
vion by  the  weight  and  bulk  of  thofe 
who  come  lair,  and  therefore  lie  upper- 
moft.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
fuch  travellers  who  mail  hereafter  vifit 
the  countries  defcribed  in  this  work  of 
mine,  may,  by  detecting  my  errors  (if 
there  be  any)  and  adding  many  new 
difcoveries  of  their  own,  joftle  me  out 
of  vogue,  and  ftand  in  my  place,  mak- 
ing the  world  forget  that  ever  I  was  an 
author.  This,  indeed,  would  be  too  great 
a  mortification,  if  I  wrote  for  fame  : 
but  as  my  fole  intention  was  the  PUB- 
LICK  GOOD,  I  cannot  be  altogether 
difappointed.  For  who  can  read  of  the 
virtues  I  have  mentioned  in  the  glorious 
Houyhnhnms,  without  being  amamed 
of  his.  own  vices,  when  he  confiders 
himlelf  as  the  reafoning,  governing  ani- 
mal of  his  country?  I  ihall  fay  nothing 
of  thofe  remote  nations  where  Yahoos 
S  *  prefide^ 
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prefide,  amongft  which,  the  lead  cor- 
rupted are  the  Brobdingnagians,  whofe 
wife  maxims  in  morality  and  govern- 
ment it  would  be  our  happinefs  to  ob- 
ferve.  But  I  forbear  defcanting  farther, 
and  rather  leave  the  judicious  reader  to 
his  own  remarks  and  applications. 

I  am  not  a  little  pleafed  that  this 
work  of  mine  can  poflibly  meet  with  no 
cenfures;  for  what  objections  can  be 
made  againft  a  writer  who  relates  only 
plain  facls  that  happened  in  fuch  diftant 
countries,  where  we  have  not  the  lead 
intereft  with  refpecl  either  to  trade  or 
negociations  ?  I  have  carefully  avoided 
every  fault  with  which  common  writers 
of  travels  are  often  too  juftly  charged. 
Befides,  I  meddle  not  with  any  party> 
but  write  without  paflion,  prejudice,  or 
ill-will,  againft  any  man  or  number  of 
jnen  whatsoever.  I  write  for  the  nobleft 
end,  to  inform  and  inftrucl  mankind  j 
over  whom  I  may,  without  breach  of 
modefty,  pretend  to  fome  luperiority, 
from  the  advantages  I  received  by  con- 
vorfing  fo  long  among  the  moft  accom- 
plifhed  Houyhnhnms.  I  write  without 
any  view  towards  profit  or  praife.  I 
never  fuffcr  a  word  to  pafs  that  may 
look  like  reflection,  or  poffibly  give  the 
leaft  offence  even  to  thofe  who  are  moft 
ready  to  take  it.  So  that  I  hope  I  may 
xvithjuftice  pronounce  myfelf  an  author 
•perfectly  blameleis,  againft  whom  the 
tribes  of  anfwerers,  confiderers,  obferv- 
ers,reflecl:ers,  detefteis,  and  remarkers, 
will  never  be  able  to  find  matter  for  excr- 
eifing  their  talents. 

I  confefs,  it  was  whifpered  to  me, 
that  I  was  bound  in  duty,  as  a  fubjeft 
of  England,  to  have  given  in  a  memo- 
rial to  a  fecretary  of  ftate  at  my  firft 
coming  over ;  becaufe,  whatever  lands 
are  difcovered  by  a  fubjeft,  belong  to 
the  crown.  But  I  doubt  whether  our 
conquefts  in  the  countries  I  treat  of, 
would  be  as  eafy  as  thofe  of  Ferdinando 
Cortez  over  the  naked  Americans.  The 
Lilliputians,  I  think,  are  hardly  worth 
the  charge  of  a  fleet  and  army  to  reduce 
them,  and  I  queftion  whether  it  might 
be  prudent  or  iafe  to  attempt  the  Brob- 
dingnagians. Or  whether  an  Englifh 
army  would  be  much  at  their  eale  with 
the  Flying  Ifland  over  their  heads. 
The  Houyhnhnms,  indeed,  appear  not 
to  be  fo  well  prepared  for  war,  a  fcience 
to  which  they  are  uerfeft  ftrangers, 
and  efpecially  againft  miffive  weapons. 
However,  fuppoling  myfelf  to  be  a  mi- 
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nifter  of  ftate,  I  could  never  give  my 
advice  for  invading  them.  Their  pru- 
dence, unanimity,  unacquaintednefs 
with  fear,  and  their  love  of  their  coun- 
try, would  amply  fupply  all  defefts  in 
the  military  art.  Imagine  twenty  thou- 
fand  of  them  breaking  into  the  midft 
of  an  European  army,  confounding  the 
ranks,  overturning  the  carriages,  bat- 
tering the  warriors  faces  into  mummy, 
by  terrible  yerks  from  their  hinder 
hoofs.  For  they  would  well  deferve  the 
character  given  to  Auguftus  :  Recal- 
f it  rat  undique  tutus.  But  inftead  of 
propofals  for  conquering  that  magnani- 
mous nation,  I  rather  wifh  they  were 
in  a  capacity  or  difpofition  to  fend  a 
fufficient  number  of  their  inhabitants 
for  civilizing  Europe,  by  teaching  us 
the  firft  principles  of  honour,  jultice, 
truth,  temperance,  publick  fpirit,  for- 
titude, chaftity,  friendship,  benevo- 
lence, and  fidelity.  The  names  of  all 
which  virtues  are  ftill  retained  among 
us  in  moft  languages,  and  are  to  be  met 
with  in  fome  modern  as  well  as  ancient 
authors;  which  I  am  able  to  aflertfrom 
my  own  fmall  reading. 

But  I  had  another  reafon  which 
made  me  lefs  forward  to  enlarge  his 
majerty's  dominions  by  my  difcoveries. 
To  fay  the  truth,  I  had  conceived  a  few 
fcruples  with  relation  to  the  diftributive 
juftice  of  princes  upon  thofe  occafions. 
For  inftance,  a  crew  of  pirates  are  driven 
by  a  ftorm  they  know  not  whither  j  at 
length  a  boy  difcovers  land  from  the 
top-maft,  they  go  on  fhore  to  rob  and 
plunder  j  they  fee  an  harmlefs  people, 
are  entertained  with  kindnefs,  they  give 
the  country  a  new  name,  they  take  for- 
mal poffefTion  of  it  for  their  king,  they 
fet  up  a  rotten  plank  or  ftone  for  a  me- 
morial, they  murder  two  or  three  dozen 
of  the  natives,  bring  away  a  couple 
more  by  force  for  a  fample,  return 
home,  and  get  their  pardon.  Here  com- 
mences a  new  dominion  acquired  with  a 
title  by  di-vine  right.  Ships  are  fent 
with  the  fiilt  opportunity,  the  natives 
driven  out  or  deftroyed,  their  princes 
tortured  to  dilcover  their  gold;  a  free 
licence  given  to  all  ails  ot  inhumanity 
and  lult,  the  earth  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  it's  inhabitants;  and  this  exe- 
crable crew  of  butchers  employed  in 
fo  pious  an  expedition,  is  a  modern  ro- 
lony  fent  to  convert  and  civilize  a~n 
idolatrous  and  barbarous  people. 

But  this  description,  I  confefs,  dotli 
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by  no  means  affeft  the  Britifh  nation, 
who  may  be  an  example  to  the  whole 
world  for  their  wifdom,  care,  and  juf- 
'tice,  in  planting  colonies  ;  their  liberal 
endowments  for  the  advancement  of  re- 
ligion and  learning;  their  choice  of 
devout  and  able  paftors  to  propagate 
Chriftianity,  their  caution  in  flocking 
their  provinces  with  people  of  fober 
lives  and  conversations  from  this  the 
mother  kingdom ;  their  ftricl  regard  to 
the  diltribution  of  juftice,  in  fupplying 
the  civil  adminiftration  through  all 
their  colonies,  with  officers  of  the  great- 
eft  abilities,  utter  ftrangers  to  corrup- 
tion j  and  to  crown  all,  by  fending  the 
moft  vigilant  and  virtuous  governors, 
who  have  no  other  views  than  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  people  over  whom  they 
prefide,  and  the  honour  of  the  king 
their  m  after. 

But  as  thofe  countries  which  I  have 
defcribed  do  not  appear  to  have  a  de- 
fire  of  being  conquered  and  enflaved, 
murdered  or  driven  out  by  colonies, 
nor  abound  either  in  gold,  filver,  fugar, 
or  tobacco  ;  I  did  humbly  conceive 
they  were  by  no  means  proper  objecls 
of  our  zeal,  our  valour,  or  our  intereft. 
However,  if  thofe  whom  it  more  con- 
cerns think  fit  to  be  of  another  opi- 
nion, I  am  ready  to  depofe,  when  I  (hall 
be  lawfully  called,  that  no  European 
did  ever  vifit  thefe  countries  before  me. 
I  mean,  if  the  inhabitants  ought  to  be 
believed  j  unlefs  a  difpute  may  arife 
about  the  two  Yahoos  faid  to  have  been 
feen  many  ages  ago  on  a  mountain  in 
Houyhnhnm-land,  from  whence  the 
opinion  is,  that  the  race  of  thofe  brutes 
hath  defcended  j  and  thefe,  for  any 
thing  I  know,  may  have  been  Englilh, 
which  indeed  I  was  apt  to  fufpeft  from 
the  lineaments  of  their  pofterities  coun- 
tenances, although  very  much  defaced. 
But  how  far  that  will  go  to  make  out 
a  title  I  leave  to  the  learned  in  colony- 
law. 

But  as  to  the  formality  of  taking 
pofleflion  in  my  lovereign's  name,  it 
never  came  once  into  my  thoughts;  and 
if  it  had,  yet,  as  my  affairs  then  ftood, 
J  mould,  perhaps,  in  point  of  prudence 
and  felf-prefervation,  have  put  it  off  to 
a  better  opportunity. 

Having  thus  anfwered  the  only  ob- 
jeflion  that  can  ever  be  raifed  againft 
me  as  a  traveller,  I  here  take  a  final 
leave  of  all  my  courteous  readers,  and 
return  to  enjoy  my  own  {peculations  in 


my  little  garden  at  RedrifF,  to  apply 
thofe  excellent  leflbns  of  virtue  which 
I  learned  among  the  Houyhnhnms,  to 
inftruft  the  Yahoos  of  my  own  family 
as  far  as  I  fhall  find  them  docible  ani- 
mals, to  behold  my  figure  often  in  a 
glafs ;  and  thus,  if  poffible,  habituate 
myfelf  by  time  to  tolerate  the  fight  of  a 
human  creature:  to  lament  the  brutality 
of  the  Houyhnhnms  in  my  own  coun- 
try, but  always  treat  their  perfons  with 
refpeft,  for  the  fake  of  my  noble  mafter, 
his  family,  his  friends,  and  the  whole 
Houyhnhnm  race,  whont  thefe  of  ours 
have  the  honour  to  referable  in  all  their 
lineaments,  however  their  intellectuals 
came  to  degenerate. 

I  began  laft  week  to  permit  my  wife 
to  fit  at  dinner  with  me,  at  the  fartheft 
end  of  a  long  table,  and  to  anfwer  (but 
with  the  utmoft  brevity)  the  few  quef- 
tions  I  afked  her.  Yet  the  fmell  of  a 
Yahoo  continuing  very  ofFenfive,  I  al- 
ways keep  my  nofe  well  Hopped  with 
rue,  lavender,  or  tobacco- leaves,  And 
although  it  be  hard  for  a  man  late  in  life 
to  remove  old  habits,  I  am  not  alto- 
gether out  of  hopes  in  fome  time  to 
fuffer  a  neighbour  Yahoo  in  my  com- 
pany, without  the  apprehenfions  I  ant 
yet  under  of  his  teeth  or  his  claws. 

My  reconcilement  to  the  Yahoo  kind 
in  general  might  not  be  fo  difficult,  if 
they  would  be  content  with  thofe  vices 
and  follies  only  which  nature  hath  in- 
titled  them  to.  I  am  not  in  the  leaft  pro- 
voked at  the  fight  of  a  lawyer,  a  pick- 
pocket, a  colonel,  a  fool,  a  lord,  a  game- 
fter,  a  politician,  a  whore-mafter,  a  phy- 
fician,  an  evidence,  a  fuborner,  an  at- 
torney, a  traitor,  or  the  like :  this  is  all 
according  to  the  due  courfe  of  things* 
But  when  I  behold  a  lump  of  defor- 
mity and  difeafes,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  frnitten  with  pride,  it  imme- 
diately breaks  all  the  meafures  of  my 
patience  j  neither  fhall  I  be  ever  able  to 
comprehend  how  fuch  an  animal  and 
fuch  a  vice  could  tally  together.  The 
wife  and  virtuous  Houyhnhnms,  who 
abound  in  all  excellencies  that  can 
adorn  a  rational  creature,  have  no  name 
for  this  vice  in  their  language,  which 
hath  no  terms  to  exprefs  any  thing  that 
is  evil,  except  thofe  whereby  they  de- 
fcribe  the  deteftable  qualities  of  their 
Yahoos,  among  which  they  were  not 
able  to  diftkiguifh  this  of  pride,  for 
want  of  thoroughly  understanding  hu» 
man  nature,  as  it  flieweth  itfelf  in  other 
countries 
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countries  where  that  animal  prefides. 
But  I,  who  had  more  experience,  could 
plainly  obferve  fome  rudiments  of  it 
among  the  wild  Yahpos. 

But  theHouyhnhnms,  who  live  under 
the  government  of  reafon,  are  no  more 
proud  of  the  good  qualities  they  poflefs, 
than  I  ihould  be  for  not  wanting  a  leg 
«r  an  arm,  which  no  man  in  his  wits 


would  boaft  of,  although  he  muft  be 
jmiferable  without  them.  I  dwell  the 
longer  upon  this  fubjeft,  from  the  de- 
fire  I  have  to  make  the  fociety  of  an 
Englifli  Yahoo  by  any  means  not  in- 
fupportable,  and  therefore  I  here  intreat 
thofe  who  have  any  tin&ure  of  this  ab- 
furd  vice,  that  they  will  not  prefumc  to 
come  in  my  fight. 
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PREFACE. 


AS  fo  many  worthy  perfons  have,  I  am  told,  afcribed  the  honour 
of  this  performance  to  me,  they  will  not  be  furprized  at  feeing 
my  name  to  this  preface;  nor  am  I  very  infmcere,  when  I  call  it 
an  honour  ;  for  if  the  authors  of  the  age  are  amongft  the  number 
of  thofe  who  conferred  it  on  me,  I  know  very  few  of  them  to  whom 
I  mall  return  the  compliment  of  fuch  a  fufpicion. 

I  could  indeed  have  been  very  well  content  with  the  reputation,  well 
knowing  that  fome  writings  may  bejuflly  laid  to  my  charge,  of  a  me- 
rit greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  following  work ;  had  not  the  impu- 
tation directly  accufed  me  of  falihood,  in  breaking  a  promife,  which 
I  have  folemnly  made  in  print,  of  never  publiming,  even  a  pamphlet, 
without  fetting  my  name  to  it :  a  promife  I  have  always  hitherto  faith- 
fully kept;  and,  for  the  fake  of  men's  characters,  I  wifh  all  other 
writers  were  by  law  obliged  to  ufe  the  fame  method  ;  but,  till  they 
are,  I  mall  no  longer  impofe  any  fuch  reftraint  on  myfelf. 

A  fecond  reafon  which  induces  me  to  refute  this  untruth,  is,  that  it 
may  have  a  tendency  to  injure  me  in  a  profeflion,  to  which  I  have  applied 
with  fo  arduous  and  intent  a  diligence,  that  I  have  had  no  leifure,  if 
I  had  inclination,  to  compofe  any  thing  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  I  am 
very  far  from  entertaining  fuch  an  inclination;  I  know  the  value  of 
the  reward  which  fame  confers  on  authors,  too  well,  to  endeavour 
any  longer  to  obtain  it ;  nor  was  the  world  ever  more  unwilling  to  be- 
ftow  the  glorious,  envied  prize,  of  the  laurel  or  bays,  than  I  fhould 
now  be  to  receive  any  fuch  garland  or  fool's  cap.  There  is  not,  I 
believe,  (and  it  is  bold  to  affirm)  a  fingle  free  Briton  in  this  kingdom, 
who  hates  his  wife  more  heartily  than  I  deteft  the  mufes.  They  have, 
indeed,  behaved  to  me  like  the  moft  infamous  harlots;  and  have  laid 
many  a  fpurious,  as  well  as  deformed  production  at  iny  door:  in  all 
which,  my  good  friends  the  criticks,  have,  in  their  profound  difcern- 
ment,  difcovered  fome  reiemblance  of  the  parent;  and  thus  I  have 
been  reputed  and  reported  the  author  of  half  the  fcurrility,  bawdy, 
treafon,  and  blafphemy,  which  thefe  few  laft  years  have  produced. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  every  perfon  who  hath  thus  afperfed  me, 
had  a  determinate  defign  of  doing  me  an  injury;  I  impute  it  only  to 
an  idle,  childifh  levity,  which  poffefTes  too  many  minds,  and  makes 
them  report  their  conjectures  as  matters  of  fact,  without  weighing  the 
proof,  or  confidering  the  confequence.  But  as  to  the  former  cf  thefe, 
my  readers  will  do  well  to  examine  their  own  talents  very  ftrictly,  be- 
fere  they  are  too  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  abilities  to  diftinguifn 
an  author's  flile  fo  accurately,  as  from  that  only  to  pronounce  an. 
anonymous  work  to  be  his :  and,  as  to  the  latter,  a  little  reflection 
will  convince  them  of  the  cruelty  they  are  guilty  of  by  fuch  reports. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  aver,  that  there  are  few  crimes  of  \vhich  I 
ihould  have  been  more  amamed,  than  of  fome  writings  laid  to  my 
charge,  I  am  as  well  aftured  of  the  injuries  I  have  fuffered  from  fuch 
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unjuil  imputations,  not  only  in  general  character;  but  as  they  hare, 
I  conceive,  frequently  raifed  me  inveterate  enemies,  in  perfons  to 
whofe  difadvantage  .1  have  never  entertained  a  fmgle  thought ;  nny, 
in  men  whofe  characters,  and  even  names,  have  been  unknown  to 
me. 

Among  all  the  fcurrilities  with  which  I  have  been  accufed,  (though 
equally  and  totally  innocent  of  every  one)  none  ever  raifed  my  indig- 
nation fo  much  as  the  Caufidicade:  this  accufed  me  not  only  of  being 
a  bad  writer,  and  a  bad  man;  but  with  downright  idiotifm,  in  flying 
in  the  face  of  the  greateft  men  of  my  profeifion.  I  take,  therefore, 
this  opportunity  to  proteft,  that  I  never  f;uv  that  infamous,  p.iultry 
libel,  till  long  after  it  had  been  in  print;  nor  can  any  man  hold  it  in 
greater  contempt  and  abhorrence  than  myfelf. 

The  reader  will  pardon  my  dwelling  fo  long  on  this  fubject,  as  I 
have  fuffered  fo  cruelly  by  thefe  afperfions  in  my  own  eafe,  in  my  re- 
putation, and  in  my  intereft.  I  (hall,  however,  henceforth  treat  fuch 
cenfure  with  the  contempt  it  deferves ;  and  do  here  revoke  the  pro- 
mife  I  formerly  made ;  fo  that  I  fhall  now  look  upon  myfelf  at  fulF 
liberty  to  publifh  an  anonymous  work,  without  any  breach  of  faith. 
For  though  probably  I  (hall  never  make  any  ufc  of  this  liberty,  there 
is  no  reafon  why  I  mould  be  underareitraint  for  which  I  have  not  en- 
joyed the  purpofed  recompence. 

A  third,  and  indeed  the  ftrong-eft  reafon  which  hath  drawn  me  into 
print,  is  to  do  juftice  to  the  real  and  fole  author  of  this  little  book; 
who,  notwithitanding  the  many  excellent  obfervations  difperfed 
through  it,  and  the  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  it  difcovers, 
is  a  young  woman;  one  fo  nearly  and  dearly  allied  to  me,  in  the 
higheil  friendship  as  well  as  relation,  that  if  fbe  had  wanted  any 
afiiftance  of  mine,  I  would  have  been  as  ready  to  have  given  it  her, 
as  I  would  hnve  been  juft  to  my  word  in  owning  it :  but,  in  reality, 
two  or  three  hints  which  arofe  on  the  reading  of  it,  and  fome  lit- 
tle direction  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  fecond  volume,  much  the 
greater  part  of  which  I  never  faw  till  in  print,  were  all  the  aid  fhe 
received  from  me.  Indeed,  I  believe  there  are  few  books  in  the  world 
fo  abfolutely  the  author's  own  as  this. 

There  were  fome  grammatical  and  other  errors  in  fttle  in  the  firfl. 
impreffion,  which  my  abfence  from  town  prevented  my  correcting,  as 
I  have  endeavoured,  though  in  great  haile,  in  this  edition:  by  com- 
paring the  one  with  the  other,  the  reader  may  fee,  if  he  thinks  it 
worth  his  while,  the  mare  I  have  in  this  book,  as  it  now  ftands,  and 
v/hich  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  correction  of  fome  fmall 
errors,  which  want  of  habit  in  writing  chiefly  occafioned,  and  which 
no  man  of  learning  would  think  worth  his  cenfure  in  a  romance;  nor 
an/ gentleman,  in  the  writings  of  a  young  woman. 

And  as  the  faults  of  this  work  want  very  little  excufc,  fo  it's  beau- 
ties want  as  little  recommendation :  though  I  will  not  fay  but  they 
may  fometimes  ftand  in  need  of  being  pointed  out  to  the  generality  of 
readers.  For  as  the  merit  of  this  work  confiib  in  a  vaft  penetration 
into  haman  nature,  a  deep  and  profound  difcernment  of  all  the  mazes, 
windings  and  labyrinths,  which  perplex  the  heart  of  man  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  he  is  himfdf  often  incapable  of  feeing  through  them  ; 
is  tins  is  the  greatest,  nobleft,  and  rareft,  of  all  the  talents  which 
conftitute  a  genius  ;  fo  a  much  larger  lhare  of  this  talent  is  ncceflary, 
even  to  recognize  thefe  difcoveries,  when  they  are  laid  before  us,  than 
falls  to  the  fliare  of  a  conunon  reader.  Such  beauties,  therefore,  in  an 
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author,  muft  be  contented  to  pafs  often  unobferved  and  untafted; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  imperfections  of  this  little  book,  which 
arife,  not  from  want  of  genius,  but  of  learning,  lie  open  to  the  eyes 
of  every  fool  who  has  had  a  little  Latin  inoculated  into  his  tail;  but 
tyad  the  fame  great  quantity  of  birch  been  better  employed,  in 
fcourging  away  his  ill-nature',  he  would  not  have  expofed  it  in  en- 
deavouring to  cavil  at  the  firft  performance  of  one,  whofe  fex  and 
age  entitle  her  to  the  gentleft  criticifm,  while  her  merit,  of  an  infi- 
nitely higher  kind,  may  defy  the  fevereft.  But  1  believe  the  warmth 
of  my  friendlhip  hath  led  me  to  engage  a  qritick  of  my  own  imagi- 
nation only,  for  I  mould  be  forry  to  conceive  fuch  a  one  had  any  real 
exiftence.  '  If,  however,  any  fuch  compofition  of  folly,  meannefs,  and 
malevolence,  mould  actually  exift,  he  muft  be  as  incapable  of  convic- 
tion, as  unworthy  of  an  anfwer.  I  mail,  therefore,  proceed  to  the 
more  pleafmg  talk  of  pointing  out  fome  of  the  beauties  of  this  little 
work. 

I  have  attempted,  in  my  preface  to  Jofeph  Andrews,  to  prove,  that 
every  work  of  this  kind  is  in  it's  nature  a  comick  epick  poem,  of 
which  Homer  left  us  a  precedent,  though  it  be  unhappily  loft. 

The  two  great  originals  of  a  ferious  air,  which  we  have  derived 
from  that  mighty  genius,  differ  principally  ia  tjie  action,  which  in 
the  Iliad  is  entire  and  uniform ;  in  the  Odyfiey,  is  rather  a  feries  of 
actions,  all  tending  to  produce  one  great  end,  Virgil  and  Milton  are, 
I  think,  the  only  pure  imitators  of  the  former :  moft  of  the  other 
Latin,  as  well  as  Italian,  French,  and  Englilh  epick  poets,  chuiing 
j-ather  the  hiftory  of  fome  war,  as  Lucan,  and  Silius  Italicus;  or  a 
feries  of  adventures,  as  Ariofto,  &c.  for  the  fubject  of  their  poems. 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  comick  writer  may  either  fix  on  one 
action,  as  the  authors  of  Le  Lutrin,  theDunciad,  &c.  or  on  a  feries,  as 
Butler  in  verfe,  and  Cervantes  in  profe,  have  done. 

Of  this  latter  kind  is  the  book  now  before  us;  where  the  fable  con- 
fifts  of  a  feries  of  feparate  adventures,  detached  from  and  independent 
on  each  other,  yet  all  tending  to  one  great  end  :  fo  that  thofe  who 
fhould  object  want  of  unity  of  action  here,  may,  if  they  pleafe,  or  if 
they  dare,  fly  back  with  their  objection,  in  the  face  of  even  the  Odyfiey 
itfelf. 

This  fable  hath  in  it  thefe  three  difficult  ingredients,  which  will  be 
found  on  confideration  to  be  always  neceflary  to  works  of  this  kind, 
viz.  that  the  main  end  or  fcope  be  at  once  amiable,  ridiculous,  and 
natural. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  fome  of  the  comick  performances  I  have  above- 
mentioned  differ  in  the  firft  of  thefe,  and  fet  before  us  the  odious,  in- 
ilead  of  the  amiable;  I  anfwer,  that  is  far  from  being  one  of  their 
perfections ;  and  of  this  the  authors  themfelves  feem  fo  fenfible,  that 
they  endeavour  to  deceive  their  reader  by  falfe  gloffes  and  colours ; 
and,  by  the  help  of  irony  at  leaft,  to  reprefent  the  aim  and  defign  of 
their  heroes  in  a  favourable  and  agreeable  light. 

I  might  farther  obferve,  that,  as  the  incidents  arifmg  from  this 
fable,  though  ^often  furprizing,  are  every  where  natural,  (credibility 
not  being  once  mocked  through  the  whole)  fo  there  is  one  beauty  very 
apparent,  which  hath  been  attributed  by  the  greateft  of  criticks  to  the 
greateft  of  poets ;  that  every  epifode  bears  a  manifeft  impreffion  of  the 
principal  defign,  and  chiefly  turns  on  the  perfection  or  imperfection 
of  friendlhip  j  of  which  noble  paffion,  from  it'*  higheft  purity  to  it's 
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loweft  fal  (hoods  and  difguifes,  this  little  book  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
moil  exaci.model. 

As  to  the  characters  here  defcribed,  I  (hall  repeat  the  faying  of  one 
of  the  greateft  men  of  thi^  age,  c  That  they  are  as  wonderfully  drawn 

bv  the  writer,  as  they  were  by  nature  herfelf.'  There  are  many 
ftrokes  in  Orgueil,  Sputter,  Varnifh,  Le  Vif,  the  Balancer,  and  fome 
others,  which  would  have  mined  in  the  pages  of  Theophraftus,  Ho- 
race, or  La  Bruyere.  Nay,  there  are  fome  touches,  which  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  might  have  done  honour  to  the  pencil  of  the  immortal 
Shakefpeare  himfclf. 

The  fentiments  are  in  general  extremely  delicate;  thofe  particu- 
larly which  regard  friendftiip,  are,  I  think,  as  noble  and  elevated  as 
I  have  any  where  met  with  :  nor  can  I  help  remarking,  that  the 
author  hath  been  fo  careful  in  juftly  adapting  them  to  her  characters, 
that  *  very  indifferent  reader,  after  he  is  in  the  lead  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  fpeaker,  can  feldom  fail  of  applying  every  fenti- 
ment  to  the  perfon  who  utters  it.  Of  this  we  have  the  Itrongeft  in- 
ftance  in  Cynthia  and  Camilla,  where  the  lively  fpirit  of  the  former, 
and  the  gentle  foftnefs  of  the  latter,  breathe  through  every  fentence 
which  drops  from  either  of  them. 

The  didlion  I  {hall  fay  no  more  of,  than  as  it  is  the  laft  and  lowed 
perfection  in  a  writer,  and  one  which  many  of  great  genius  feem  to 
have  little  regarded,  fo  I  mult  allow  my  author  to  have  the  leail  merit 
on  this  head  :  many  errors  in  ftyleexifting  in  the  firfl  edition,  a.id  fome, 
I  am  convinced,  remaining  ftill  uncured  in  this;  but  experience  and 
habit  will  moft  certainly  remove  this  objection ;  for  a  gcod  ftile,  as 
•veil  as  a  good  hand  in  writing,  is  chiefly  learned  by  practice. 

I  fhall  here  finifh  thefe  (hort  remarks  on  this  little  book,  which 
have  been  drawn  from  me  by  thofe  people,  who  have  very  falfely  and 
impertinently  called  me  it's  author;!  declare  I  have  fpoken  no  more 
than  my  real  fentiments  of  it,  nor  can  I  fee  why  any  relation  or  at- 
tachment to  rn. 'rit  mould  reftrain  me  from  it's  commendation. 

The  true  reafon  why  fome  have  been  backward  in  giving  this  book 
it's  juil  praife,  fnd  why  others  have  fought  after  fome  more  known 
and  experienced  author  for  it,  is,  I  apprehend,  no  other,  than  an  aflonifh- 
ment  how  one  fo  young,  and  in  appearance  fo  unacquainted  with 
tLj  world,  Should  know  fo  much  both  cY  the  better  and  worfe  part,  as  is 
here  exemplified:  but,  in  itality,  a  very  little  knowledge  of  the  world 
will  afford  an  obferver,  moderately  accurate,  fufficient  inftances  of 
evil ;  and  a  fliort  communication  with  her  own  heart  will  leave  the 
author  of  this  book  very  little  to  feek  abroad  of  all  the  gcod  which  is 
to  be  found  in  human  nature. 
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THE  BIRTH,  PARENT  AGE,  AND  EDU- 
CATION OF  MR.  DAVID  SIMPLE. 

,/•*>  R.  David  Simple  was  the 
y  eldeft  ion  of  Mr.  Daniel 
M  <(  Simple,  a  mercer  on  Lud- 
\f  gate  Hill.  His  mother  was 
_'  S^  a  downright  country  wo- 
man, who  originally  got  her  living  by 
plain-work}  but  being  handfome,  was 
liked  by  Mr.  Simple.  When,  or  where 
this  couple  met,  or  what  happened  to 
them  during  their  court/hip,  is  foreign 
to  my  preient  purpofe,  nor  do  I  really 
know.  But  they  were  married,  and 
lived  many  years  together,  a  very  honeft 
and  induftrious  life;  to  which  it  was 
owing,  that  they  were  able  to  provide 
very  well  for  their  children.  They  had 
only  two  fons,  David  and  Daniel;  who, 
as  ibon  as  capable  of  learning,  were 
fent  to  a  publick  fchool,  and  kept  there 
in  a  manner  which  put  them  on  a  level 
with  boys  of  a  fuperior  degree,  and 
they  were  refpe&ed  equally  with  thole 
born  in  the  higheft  ftation.  This  in- 
deed their  behaviour  demanded  j  for 
there  never  appeared  any  thing  mean 
in  their  actions,  and  nature  had  given 
them  parts  enough  to  converfe  with  the 
moil  ingenious  of  their  fchool-fellows. 
The  ftrift  friendlhip  they  kept  up  was 
remarked  by  the  whole  fchool  ;  who- 
ever affronted  the  one,  made  an  enemy 


of  the  other;  and  while  there  was  any 
money  in  either  of  their  pockets,  th? 
other  was  fure  never  to  want  it:  tli? 
notion  of  whole  property  it  was,  being 
the  lail  thing  that  ever  entered  into  their 
heads.  The  eldeft,  who  was  of  a  io- 
her,  prudent  difpofition,  had  always 
enough  to  fupply  bis  brother,  who  wa^ 
much  more  profufe  in  his  expences; 
and  I  have  often  heard  him  fay'  (for 
this  hiilory  is  all  taken  from  his  own 
mouth)  that  one  of  the  greateft  plea- 
lures  heeverhad  in  his  life,  was  in  the 
reflections  he  ufed  to  make  at  that  time, 
that  he  was  able  to  fupply  and  affift  his 
dear  brother  ;  and  whenever  he  faw  him 
but  look  as  if  he  wanted  any  thing,  he 
would  immediately  bring  out  all  the 
money  he  had,  and  defire  him  to  take 
whatever  he  had  occafion  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  Daniel  was  in  fome  refpecls 
ufeful  to  him;  for  although  he  had  not 
half  the  real  understanding  or  parts, 
yet  he  was  what  the  world  calls  a  much 
fharper  boy  ;  that  is,  he  had  more  cun- 
ning, and  confequently  being  more  fu- 
fpicious,  would  often  keep  his  brother 
from  being  impofed  on;  who,  as  he 
was  too  young  to  .have  gained  much  ex- 
perience, and  never  had  any  ill  defigns  on 
others,  never  thought  of  their  having 
any  upon  him.  He  paid  a  perfecl  de- 
ference to  his  brother's  wifdom;  from 
finding,  that  whenever  he  marked  out 
a  boy  as  one  that  would  behave  ill,  it  al- 
ways proved  foin  thjend.  He  was  fome- 
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times,  indeed,  quite  amazed  how  Daniel 
came  by  fo  much  knowledge;  but  then 
his  great  love  and  partiality  to  him  eafi- 
ly  made  him  impute  it  to  his  uncommon 
lagacity;  and  he  often  pleafed  himlelf 
•with  the  thoughts  of  having  iuch  a 
brother. 

Thus  thefe  two  brothers  lived  toge- 
ther at  fchool  in  the  molt  perfed  unity 
and  friendfhip,  till  the  eldeft  was  feven- 
teen;  at  which  time  they  were  fent  for 
from  fchool,  on  their  father's  being 
feized  with  a  violent  fever.  He  reco- 
vered of  that  diftemper,  but  it  weak- 
ened  him  fo  much,  that  he  fell  into  a 
confumption,  in  which  he  lingered  a 
twelvemonth,  and  then  died.  The  lofs 
of  fo  good  a  father  was  fenfibly  felt  b^ 
the  tender- hearted  David;  he  was  in  the 
utmoft  affliction,  till  by  philofophical 
confiderations,  aflified  by  a  natural 
calmnefs  he  had  in  his  own  temper,  he 
was  enabled  to  overcome  his  grief,  and 
began  again  to  enjoy  his  former  ferenity 
of  mind.  His  brother,  who  was  of  a 
much  gayer  difpofuion,  foon  recovered 
his  fpirits  ;  and  the  two  brothers  feemed 
to  be  getting  into  their  former  ftate  of 
happinefs,  when  it  was  interrupted  by 
the  difcovery  of  fomething  in  Daniel's 
TDind,  which  to  his  fond  brother  had 
never  appeared  there  before;  and  which, 
whoever  thinks  proper  to  read  ihe  next 
chapter,  may  know. 


CHAP.     II. 

IS  WHICH  ARE  SEEN  THE  TERRIBLE 
CONSEQUENCES  WHICH  ATTEND 
ENVY  AND  SELFISHNESS. 

IT  will  perhaps  furprize  the  reader  as 
much  as  it  did  poor  David,  to  lind 
that  Daniel,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pearance of  friendfhip  he  had  all  along 
kept  up  with  his  brother,  was  in  re- 
ality one  of  thofe  wretches,  whofe  only 
happinefs  centers  in  themfelves;  and 
that  his  compilation  with  his  compa- 
nions had  never  any  other  view,  but  in 
fome  (hape  or  other  to  promote  his  own 
intereft.  To  this  was  owing  his  en- 
deavour to  keep  David  from  being  im- 
pofed  on,  left  his  generofity  mould  lead 
him  to  let  others  (hare  his  money  as  well 
as  himfelf :  from  this  alone  arofe  his 
character  of  wifdom  ;  for  he  could  ea- 
fily  find  out  an  ill-difpofed  mind  in 
another,  by  comparing  it  with  what 


parted  in  his  own  bofom.  While  he 
found  it  for  his  benefit  to  pretend  to  the 
fame  delicate  way  of  thinking  and  fin- 
cere  love  which  David  had  for  him,  he 
did  not  want  art  enough  to  affect  it ;  but 
as  foon  as  he  thought  it  his  intereft  ti> 
break  with  his  brother,  he  threw  off  the 
nmlk,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the 
bafenefs  of  his  heart. 

From  the  time  they  came  from  fchool , 
during  the  old  gentleman's  ilincls,  Da- 
niel's only  ftudy  was,  how  he  (hould 
throw  his  brother  out  of  his  fh?,re  of 
his  father's   patrimony,  and  engrofs  it 
wholly  to  himfelf.  The  anxious  thoughts 
he  appeared  continually  in,  on  this  ac- 
count, were  imputed  by  his  good-na- 
tured friend  to  a  tender  concern  for  a 
parent's  differing;  a  confideration  which, 
much  increafed  his  love  for  him.     His 
mother  had  a  maid,  whom  Mr.  Daniel 
had  a  great  fancy  forj  but  (he  being  a 
virtuous  woman   (and  befides  having  a 
fweetheartin  her  fellow-fervant,  whom 
fhe  liked  much  better)  rcfifted  all  his 
folicitations,  and    would  have  nothing 
to  fay  to  him.     But  yet  he  found  (he 
could  not  rcfufe  any  little  prefents  he 
made  her;  which   convinced  him    (lie 
was  very    mercenary,    and  made  him 
think  of  a  fcheme  to  make  her  ferve  his 
defigns  of  another  kind,  fmce  (he  would 
not  be  fubfervient  to  his  pleafures.     He 
knew  his  father  had  given  a  leaied  pa- 
per to  his  brother,  which  he  toid  him 
was  his  will,  with  ftrift  orders  not  to 
open  it  till  after  his  death;  and  as   he 
was  not  ignorant  where  David  had  put 
it,  he  formed  a  fcheme  to  lieal  away  the 
real  will,  and  to  put  a  forged  one  in  it's 
place.     But  then  hewasgreafly  puzzled 
what  he  (hould  do  for  witnellcbj  which, 
as  he  had  (lily  pumped  out  of  an  in- 
genious young  gentleman  his  acquain- 
tance, who  was  clerk  to  an  attorney, 
were  necellary  to  the  figning  a  will.   He 
therefore   thought,  if  he    could   bribe 
this,   girl   and   her    fweeiheart  for   this 
purpofe,  he    (hould  accomplifh   all   he 
M,  fin  d  ;  for,  as  the  fauu  learned  lawver 
had  told  him,  two  witnefTts  were  fuflft- 
cient,  where  tire  eftatu  was  only  per- 
fonal,  as  rhut  of  his  father's  was.  This 
young  woman  was  one  of  thole  fort  of 
people  who  had  been  bred  up  to  get  her 
living   by  haid   work;    (he  had  been 
taught  never  to  keeo  company  with  any 
man,  but  him  (ht  intended  to  marry; 
nor  to  get  drunk,  or  fteal;  for  if  (he 
gave  way  to  thofe  things,  (bcfidcs  that 
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they  were  great  fms)  (he  would  certain- 
ly come  to  be  hanged  ;  which,  as  (he 
had  an  utter  averfion  to,  (he  went  on  in 
an  honeft  way,  and  never  intended  to 
depart  from  it. 

OUK  fpark,  when  firfl  he  thought  of 
making  ufe  of  her,  was  very  much 
afraid,  left  /he  fliouid  refufe,  and  be- 
tray him.  But  when  he  reflected  how 
impoffihle  it  would  be  for  him  to  refufe 
any  thing  he  thought  valuable,  though 
he  was  to  be  guilty  of  ever  fo  much 
treachery  to  obtain  it,  he  refolved  bold- 
ly to  venture  on  the  trial.  When  he 
firft  fpoke  to  her  about  it,  he  offered  her 
fifty  pounds;  but  fhe  was  fo  frightened 
at  the  thoughts  of  being  accefTary  to  a 
forgery,  that  fhe  declared>— -She  would 
rot  do  it  for  the  whole  world}  for 
that  flie  had  more  value  for  her  pre- 
cious foul,  than  for  any  thing  he 
could  give  her  j  that  as  to  him,  he 
was  a  fchollard,  and  might  think  of 
fome  way  of  faving  himfelf;  but  as 
(he  could  neither  write  nor  read,  (lie 

muft  furely  be  d 'd.      This  way 

of  talking  fo  thoroughly  convinced 
Daniel  of  her  folly,  that  he  made  no 
doubt  of  foon  gaining  her  to  his  pur- 
pofe.  He  therefore  made  ufe  of  all  the 
moft  perfuafive  arguments  he  could 
think  of;  and,  amongft  the  reft,  he  told 
her,  that  by  this  means  fhe  might  mar- 
ry the  man  (he  liked,  and  live  with  him 
in  a  very  comfortable  manner.  He  im- 
mediately perceived  this  ftaggered  all 
her  refolutionsj  and  as  foon  as  he  (aw 
(he  could  be  moved,  did  not  fear  fuc- 
ceeding.  He  pulled  out  of  his  pocket 
a  purfe  with  a  hundred  guineas,  and 
told  them  out  before  her  (for  the  fight 
of  money  is  much  more  prevalent  than 
the  idea  of  it)  and  a-flured  her,  that  he 
would  be  better  than  he  had  promifed 
her;  for  if  (he  would  comply  with  his 
requeft,  the  whole  fum  (he  had  feen 
fliouid  be  her's,  and  that  (he  and  her 
iover  by  this  means  would  be  enabled 
to  live  in  a  manner  much  above  all  the 
maids  (he  ufed  to  converfe  with.  The 
thoughts  of  being  let  above  her  ac- 
quaintance quite  overcame  her  j  and,  as 
(he  had  never  been  miftreis  of  above 
forty  (hillings  at  a  time,  a  hundred 
guineas  appeared  fuch  an  immenfefum, 
that  (he  eafily  conceived  (he  could  live 
very  well,  without  being  obliged  to 
work  any  more.  This  profpeft  fo 
charmed  her,  that  (he  promifed  to  do 
whatever  he  would  have  fcer.  -She  did 


not  doubt  but  (he  could  make  her  fv<reet> 
heart  comply,  for  he  had  never  refufed 
her  any  thing  fince  their  acquaintance 
began.  This  made  Daniel  quite  hap- 
py, for  every  thing  eife  was  plain  be- 
fore him.  He  had  no  fcruple  on  the 
fellow's  account ;  for,  once  get  the  con- 
fent  of  a  woman,  and  that  of  a  man 
(who  is  vulgarly  called  in  love  with 
her)  confequently  follows  :  for  though 
a  man^s  difpofmon  is  not  naturally  bad, 
yet  it  is  not  quite  certain  he  will  have 
refolution  enough  to  refift  a  woman's 
continual  importunities. 

Daniel  took  the  firft  opportunity 
(which  quickly  offered,  every  thing  be- 
ing common  between  him  and  his  bro- 
ther) of  dealing  the  will.  As  it  was 
in  his  father's  hand,  he  could  eafily 
forge  it,  for  he  wrote  very  like  him  ; 
when  he  had  done  this,  he  had  it  wit- 
nefled  in  form,  placed  it  in  the  room 
of  the  other,  and  then  went  away  quite 
fatisfied  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  fcheme. 

The  real  affliction  of  David,  on  the 
old  gentleman's  death,    prevented  his 
immediate  thinking  of  his  will.     And 
Daniel  was  forced  to  counterfeit  what 
he  did  not  feel;  not  daring  to  be  eager 
for  the  opening  it,  left  when  the  con- 
tents were  known  the  truth  (hould  be 
fufpecled.     But  as  foon  as  the  firft  grief 
was  a  little  abated,  and  the  family  began 
to  be  calmed,  David  defired  his  mother 
and   brother    to  walk    up   ftairs;  then 
went  to  his  bureau,  and  took  out  the 
will;  and  read    it  before  them.     The 
contents  were  as  follows :  Daniel  was 
left  fole  executor  j  that  out  of  n,  oool. 
which  was  the  (urn  left,  he  (hould  pay 
his  mother   60  1.  per  annum,  and  that 
David  (hould  have  500!.  for  hiafortune. 
They   all    ftood    fpeechlefs   for    fome 
time,  ftaring   at  each   other.     At  laft 
David   broke    filence,   and   embracing 
Daniel,  faid,    '  I  hope,   my  dear  bro- 
ther will  not  impute  my  amazement 
to  any  concern  I  have,  that  he  has  (b 
much  the  largeft  (hare  of  my  father's  ' 
fortune.     No,   I  do  afiure   you,  the 
only  caufe  of    my  uneafinefa  is  fear- 
ing I  have  done  any  thing  to  difoblige 
my  father,  who  always  behaved  with 
fo   mucr.  good-nature    to    me,    and 
made  us  both  fo  equal  in  his  care  a»d 
love,  that  I  think  he  mult  have  had 
fome   reafon   for  this  laft   aftion  of 
leaving  me  fo  fmall  a  matter,  efpeci- 
ally  as  I  am  the  eldeft.' 
Here  J)an1el  interrupted   him,   and 
begaa 
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began  to  fwear  and  blufter.  He  faid 
that  his  father  mult  have  been  told  fome 
wicked  lyes  of  his  brother,  and  he  was 
refolved  to  rind  out  the  vile  incendiary. 
But  David  begged  him  to  be  pacified, 
and  allured  him  he  thought  of  it  with- 
out concern}  for  he  knew  him  too  well 
toiufpe£t  any  alteration  in  his  behaviour, 
and  did  not  doubt  hut  everything  would 
be  in  common  amongft  them  as  ufual  : 
nay,  fo  tenderly  and  affectionately  did 
he  love  Daniel,  that  he  reflected  with 
pleafure  how  extremely  happy  his  life 
muft  be  in  continually  fruring  with  his 
belt  friend  the  fortune  his  father  had 
left  him.  Thus  would  he  have  acted, 
and  his  honeft  heart  never  doubted  but 
that  his  brother's  mind  was  like  his 
own.  Daniel  anfwered  him  with  affe- 
verations  of  his  always  commanding 
every  tiling  equally  with  himielf.  The 
good  old  woman  blefled  herielf  for  hav- 
ing two  fuch  fons,  and  they  all  went 
down  ftairs  in  very  good  humour. 

Daniel  had  two  realons  for  allotting 
his  mother  foirething;  one  was,  that 
nothing  but  a  jointure  could  have  barred 
her  coming  in  for  third*}  the  other  was, 
that  if  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  her 
jn  the  will,  it  might  have  been  a  Itrong 
motive  for  fufpicion ;  not  that  he  had 
-any  greatreafon  for  caution,  as  nothing 
iefs  than  feeing  him  do  it  could  have 
made  David,  (fucli  confidence  had  he 
in  him)  even  luipcct  he  could  be  guilty 
of  fucii  an  action. 

The  man  and  maid  were  foon  mar- 
ried j  and  as  they  had  long  lived  in  the 
family,  David  gave  them  fomething  to 
let  up  with.  This  was  thought  very 
lucky  by  the  brother,  as  it  might  pre- 
vent any  fufpicicns  how  they  came  by 
money.  Thus  every  thing  fucceeded 
to  Daniel's  mind,  and  he  had  compared 
ail  his  defigns  without  any  fear  of  a 
difcovery. 

The  two  brothers  agreed  on  leaving 
off  their  father's  bufineis,  as  they  had 
enough  to  keep  them}  and  as  their  ac- 
quaintance lay  chiefly  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, they  took  a  little  houfc  there. 
The  old  gentlewoman,  whofe  ill  health 
would  not  fuflfer  her  to  live  in  London, 
retired  into  the  country,  and  Jived  with 
her  filler. 

David  »/as  very  happy  in  the  proofs 
he  thought  he  had  of  his  brother's  lovej 
and  as  it  was  his  nature  to  be  ealily  con  - 
tented,  he  gave  very  little  trouble  or 
t*pence  to  the  family.  Daniel  htigged 


himfelf  in  his  ingenuity,  and  in  the 
thoughts  how  jmpoffinie  it  would  have 
been  for  him  to  have  been  fo  impofcd 
on.  His  pride  (of  which  he  had  no 
fmall  mare)  was  greatly  gratified  in 
thinking  his  brother  was  a  dependant  on 
himj  but  then  he  was  refolvcd  it  fUould 
not  be  long  before  he  felt  th  it  depend- 
ance,  for  orhei  wife  the  greateft  part  of 
his  pleafure  mult  be  lolt.  One  thing 
quite  Itung  him  to  the  quick,  v\r.  that 
David's  amiable  behaviour,  joined  to  a 
very  good  underftanding,  with  a  great 
knowledge  which  he  had  attained  by 
books,  made  all  their  acquaintance  give 
bin-,  the  preference:  and  as  envy  was 
very  predominant  in  Daniel's  mind, 
this  made  him  take  an  utter  averfion  to 
his  brother,  which  all  the  other's  good- 
nefs  could  not  get  the  better  of:  for  as 
his  actions  were  fuch  as  he  could  not  but 
approve,  they  were  Hill  greater  food  for 
his  hatred;  and  the  reflection  that  others 
approved  them  alfo,  was  what  he  could 
not  bear.  The  firft  thing  in  which 
David  dilcovered  an  alteration  in  his 
brother,  was  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
fervantsj  for  as  they  are  always  very  in- 
quintive,  they  foon  found  out  by  fome 
means  or  other,  that  Daniel  was  in  pof- 
fellion  of  all  the  money,  and  was  not 
obliged  to  let  his  brother  fhare  it  with 
him.  They  watched  their  matter's  mo- 
tions, and  as  foon  as  they  found  that 
ilackemng  in  their  refpecl  to  David 
would  not  be  difpieafing  to  the  other,  it 
may  eatily  be  believed  they  were  not 
long  in  doubt  whether  they  fhould  fol- 
low their  own  interelt  :  fo  that  at  laft, 
when  David  called  them,  they  were  al- 
ways going  to  do  fomething  for  their 
malter — truly,  while  he  wanted  thrm, 
they  could  not  wait  on  any  body  elle  ! 
Daniel  took  notice  of  their  behaviour, 
and  was  inwardly  pleafed  at  it.  David 
knew  not  what  to  njake  of  it:  he  would 
not  mention  it  to  his  brother,  till  it 
grew  to  fuch  a  height  he  could  bear  it 
no  longer  j  and  when  he  fpoke  of  it  to 
Daniel,  it  was  only  by  way  of  confuit- 
ing  with  him  how  to  turn  them  away. 
But  how  great  was  his  lurpri/e,  wher. 
Daniel,  inllead  of  talking  in  his  ufual 
ftile,  faid,  that  for  his  part  he  faw  no 
fault  in  any  of  his  fervants  1  that  they 
did  their  duty  very  well,  and  that  he 
fhuiild  not  part  with  his  own  conve 
niencies  for  any  body's  whims !  If  he 
acculed  any  of  them  of  a  fault,  he 
would  call  them  up,  and  try  if  they 
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could  not  juftify  themfclves.  David 
was  at  firft  itruck  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment; he  thought  he  was  not  awake, 
that  it  was  impoflible  it  could  be  his 
brother's  voice  which  tittered  thefe 
words;  but  at  laft  he  recollected  him- 
felf  enough  to  fay,  '  What,  is  it  come  to 
this  ?  Am  I  brought  to  a  trialwith 
your  fervams,  (as  you  are  pleafed  to 
call  them  ? )  I  thought  we  had  lived 
on  different  terms.  Oh  !  recall  thofe 
words,  and  don't  provoke  me  to  lay 
whatperhaps  I  fhall  afterwards  repent  P 
Daniel  knew,  that  although  his  brother 
was  far  from  being  paflionate  for  trifles, 
yet  that  his  whole  frame  would  be  fo 
fhaken  from  any  ill  ufage  from  him, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  command  him- 
felf  :  he  refolved,  therefore,  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  aggravating  his  paflion, 
till  it  was  raifed  to  an  height,  which,  to 
the  unthinking  world,  would  make  him 
appear  in  the  wrong}  he  therefore  very 
calmly  anfwered,  *  You  may  do  as 
you  pleafe,  brother}  but  what  you 
utter  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  mad- 
nefs:  I  don't  perceive  but  you  are 
ufed  in  my  houle  as  well  as  I  am  my- 
felf,  and  cannot  guefs  what  you  com- 
plain of.  If  you  are  not  contented, 
you  belt  know  how  to  find  a  remedy} 
many  a  brother,  in  your  cafe,  I  be- 
lieve, would  think  himfelf  very 
happy  to  meet  with  the  ufage  you 
have,  without  wanting  to  make  mif- 
chief  in  families.'  This  had  the  de- 
fired  effecl,  and  threw  David  into  that 
inconfiftent  behaviour,  which  muft  al- 
ways be  produced  in  a  mind  torn  at  once 
by  tendernefs  and  rage.  That  fmcere 
love  and  friendfhip  he  had  always  felt 
for  his  brother  made  his  refentment  the 
higher,  and^he  alternately  fired  into  re- 
proaches, and  melted  into  foftnefs  j  till 
at  laft,  he  fwore  he  would  go  out  of  the 
houfe,  and  never  more  viiit  the  place 
which  was  in  the  pofiH&on  of  fo  un- 
natural a  wretch. 

Daniel  had  now  all  he  wanted}  from 
the  moment  the  other's  paflion  grew 
Joud,  he  had  fet  open  the  door,  that 
the  lervants  might  hear  how  he  ufad 
him,  and  be  witneffes  he  was  not  in 
fault.  He  behaved  with  the  utmoft 
calmnefs}  which  was  very  eafy  for  him 
to  do,  as  he  felt  nothing.  He  faid,  his 
brother  mould  be  always  welcome  to 
live  in  his  houfe,  provided  he  could  be 
quiet,  and  contented  with  what  was 
reafonable;  and  not  be  fo  mad  as  to 


think,  while  he  infilled  only  on  thema' 
nagement  of  his  own  family,  hedeparted 
from  that  romantick  love  he  fo  often  talk- 
ed of.  Indeed,  it  muft  beconfeifed,  that 
if  David  would  have  been  fatisfied  to 
have  lived  in  his  brother's  houfe  in  a 
ftate  of  dependency }  to  have  walked 
about  in  a  rufty  coat,  and  an  old  tye- 
wig,  like  a  decayed  gentleman,  think- 
ing it  a  favour  to  have  bread,  while 
every  vifitor  at  the  honfe  mould  be  ex- 
tolling the  goodnefs  of  his  brother  for 
keeping  him  j  \  lay,  could  he  have  been 
contented  with  this  fort  of  behaviour, 
he  might  have  flayed  there  as  long  as 
he  pleafed.  But  Daniel  was  refolved 
he  mould  not  be  on  a  level  with  him, 
who  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  get  a 
fuperiur  fortune  :  he  therefore  behaved 
in  this  manner,  with  deiign  either  to 
get  rid  of  him,  cr  make  him  fubmit  to 
his  terms'.  This  latter  it  was  impofli- 
ble  ever  to  accomplish  :  for  David's 
pride  would  not  have  prevented  his  tak- 
ing that  ufage  from  a  itrar.ger,  but  his 
love  could  by  no  means  fuller  him  to 
bear  it  from  his  brother.  Therefore, 
as  foon  as  the  variety  of  paflions  he 
ftruggled  v/ith  would  give  him  leave,  he 
told  him,  that  fince  he  was  fo  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  had  always  thought 
him,  and  capable  of  what  he  efteemed 
the  greateft  villainy,  he  would  fooner 
tfarve  than  have  any  thing  more  to  fay 
to  him.  On  which  he  left  him,  and 
went  up  to  his  own  chamber,  with  a 
fixed  resolution  to  leave  the  houfe  that 
very  day,  and  never  return  to  it  any 
more. 

It  would  be  impoflib'e  to  defcribe 
what  he  felt  when  he  was  alone :  all 
the  fcer.es  of  pleafure  he  had  ever  en- 
joyed in  his  brother's  company  rufhed 
at  once  into  his  memory}  and  when  he 
reflected  on  what  had  juft  happened,  he 
could  not  account  for  fuch  a  difference 
in  one  man's  conduct.  He  was  fome- 
times  ready  to  blame  Jiimfelf,  and 
thought  he  muft  have  been  guilty  of 
fomething  in  his  paffion  (for  he  hardly 
remembered  what  he  had  faid)  to  pro- 
voke his  brother  to  fuch  a  behaviour: 
he  was  then  going  to  leek  him  to  be  re- 
conciled to  him.  But  when  he  confi- 
deredthe  beginning  of  the  quarrel,  and 
what  Daniel  had  faid  to  him  concerning 
the  fervants,  he  concluded  he  muft  be 
tired  of  his  company,  and  from  fome 
motive  or  other  had  alteredhisaffeclion. 
Then  fevei  al  little  flights  came  into  hi$ 
C  head, 
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bead,  which  he  had  overlooked  at  the 
time  of  tluir  happening;  and  from  all 
thefe  reflexions,  he  concluded  he  could 
have  no  farther  hopes  from  his  brother. 
However,  he  relblved  toftay  in  his  room 
till  the  evening,  to  fee  if  there  yet  re- 
mained tendernefs  enough  in  Daniel  to 
induce  him  to  endeavour  the  removing 
his  prefent  torment.  What  he  felt  dur- 
ing that  interval,  is  not  to  be  exprelfeJ 
or  understood,  but  by  the  few  who  are 
capable  of  real  tendernefsj  every  mo- 
ment feeined  an  age.  Sometimes,  in  the 
confufion  of  his  thoughts,  the  joy  of 
being  again  well  with  his  brother  ap- 
peared fo  (trong  to  his  imagination,  he 
could  hardly  refrain  going  to  him;  but 
when  he  found  it  grew  late,  and  no  no- 
tice was  taken  of  him,  not  even  fo  much 
as  a  fummons  to  dinner,  he  was  then 
certain  any  condefcenfion  on  his  fide 
would  only  expofe  him  to  be  again  in- 
fulted;  he  therefore  refolved  to  Ray 
there  no  longer. 

When  he  went  down  flairs,  he  afked 
where  his  brother  was,  and  was  told, 

he  went  out  to  dinner  with  Mr. , 

and  had  not  been  at  home  fmce.  He 
was  fo  (truck  with  the  thought  that 
Daniel  could  have  fo  little  concern  for 
him,  as  to  go  into  company  and  leave 
him  in  fuch  rnifery,  he  had  hardly 
ftrength  enough  left  to  go  any  farther ; 
however,  he  got  out  of  the  houfe  as  faft 
as  he  was  able,  without  confulering 
whither  he  was  going,  or  what  he  fhould 
doj  for  his  mind  was  fo  taken  up,  and 
tortured  with  his  brother's  brutality, 
that  all  other  thoughts  quite  foifook 
him.  He  wandered  up  and  down  till 
he  was  quite  weary  and  faint,  not  know- 
ing whither  to  direct  his  fteps.  When 
he  firft  fet  out,  he  had  but  half  a  crown 
in  his  pocket,  a  milling  of  which  he 
gave  away  in  his  walk  to  a  beggar,  who 
told  him  a  ftory  of  having  been  turned 
out  of  doors  by  an  unnatural  brother  : 
fo  that  now  he  had  but  one  milling  and 
fix-pence  left,  with  which  he  went  into 
a  publick  houfe,  and  got  fomething  to 
recruit  his  worn  out  fpirits.  In  his 
fituation,  any  thing  that  would  barely 
fupport  nature,  was  equal  to  the  great- 
e(t  dainties  ;  for  his  mind  was  in  fo 
much  anxiety  it  was  impofliblc  for  him 
to  fpend  one  thought  on  any  thing  but 
the  cauie  of  his  grief.  So  true  ic-  that 
obfervation  of  Shnkefpeare's,  *  When 
«  the  mind  is  free,  the  body  is  delicate ; ' 
that  thofr  people  know  very  little  of 


real  mifery,  (however  the  forrow  for 
their  own  iufterings  may  make  them 
imagine  no  one  ever  endured  the  like) 
who  can  he  very  folicitous  of  what  be- 
comes of  them.  But  this  was  far  from 
being  our  hero's  cafe,  for  when  he  found 
himl'Jf  too  weak  to  travel  farther,  he 
was  obliged  to  go  into  a  publick  houf'-  j 
for  being  far  from  home,  and  an  utter 
ftrangcr,  no  private  houfe  would  have 
admitted  him.  As  Coon  as  he  got  into 
a  room,  he  threw  himfelf  into  a  chair, 
and  could  fcarce  ipeak.  The  landlord 
afked  him,  what  he  would  pleafe  to 
drink  ;  but  he  not  knowing  what  he 
ft  id,  made  anfwer,  he  did  not  chufe  any 
thing.  Upon  which  he  was  anfwered 
in  a  furly  manner,  if  he  did  not  care 
for  drinking,  he  could  have  no  jjreat 
btifinefs  there,  and  would  be  rery  wel- 
come to  walk  out  again.  This  treat- 
ment juft  rouzed  him  enough  to  make 
him  recoiled*  where  he  was,  and  that  he 
mult  call  for  fomething ;  therefore  he 
ordered  a  pint  of  beer  to  be  brought, 
which  he  immediately  drank  off,  for  he 
was  very  dry,  though  his  griefs  were  fo 
fixed  in  his  mind,  he  could  not  feel  even 
hunger  or  thirft.  But  nature  mult  he 
refreftied  by  proper  nourifliment,  and 
he  found  himfelf  now  not  fo  faint,  and 
feemed  inclined  to  fleep :  he  therefoie 
enquired  for  a  bed ;  which  his  kind 
landlord  (on  his  producing  money  e- 
nough  to  pay  for  it)  immediately  pro- 
cured for  him;  and  being  perfectly 
overcome  with  fatigue  ami  trouble,  he 
infer.fibly  funk  to  reft-. 

In  the  morning,  when  he  waked,  all 
the  tranfaclions  of  the  preceding  day 
came  frefti  into  his  mind  ;  he  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn  himfelf,  but  lay  in 
the  greateft  perplexity  for  fome  time  i 
at  laft,  it  came  into  his  head  he  had  an 
uncle,  who,  when  he  w;is  a  b»y,  ufed 
to  be  very  kind  to  him  ;  he  therefore 
had  fome  hopes  he  would  receive  and 
take  care  of  him.  He  got  up,  and  walk- 
ed as  well  as  he  was  able  to  his  uncle's 
houfe.  The  good  old  man  was  quite 
frightened  at  the  fight  of  him  ;  for  the 
one  day's  extreme  mifery  he  had  fuf- 
fered,  had  alte  cd  him  as  much  as  if 
he  had  been  ill  a  twelvemonth.  1 1  is 
uncle  begged  to  know  what  was  the 
matter  w~ith  him  ;  but  he  would  give 
him  no  other  nnfwer,  but  that  his  bro- 
ther and  he  h:id  had  a  few  word1?,  (frv 
he  would  not  complain :)  and  he,' 
he  would  be  fo  hind  to  Jet  him  fh- 

him 
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him  a  little  while,  till  matters  could  be 
brought  about  again.  His  uncle  told 
him,  he  mould  be  very  welcome.  And 
there  for  fome  time  I  will  leave  him  to 
his  own  private  fufferings — left  it  mould 
be  thought  I  am  fo  ignorant  of  the 
world,  as  not  to  know  the  proper  time 
of  forfaking  people. 

CHAP.     III. 

IN  WHICH  IS  SEEN  THE  POSSIBI- 
LITY OF  A  MARRIED  COUPLE'S 
LEADING  AN  UNEASY  LIFE. 

MUTUAL  fondnefs,  and  the  de- 
fire  of  marrying  with  each  other, 
had  prevailed  with  the  two  fervants, 
who  were  the  caufe  of  poor  David's 
misfortunes,  and  the  engines  of  Daniel's 
treachery,  to  confent  to  an  action  which 
they  themfelves  feared  they  mould  be 

d n'd  for j  but  this  fond  couple  had 

not  long  been  joined  together  in  the 
ftate  of  matrimony,  before  John  found 
out,  that  Peggy  had  not  all  thofe  per- 
fections he  once  imagined  her  poffeffed 
ofj  and  her  merit  decreafed  every  day 
more  and  more  in  his  eyes.  However, 
while  the  money  lafted,  (which  was  not 
very  long,  for  they  were  not  at  all  fcru- 
pulous  of  ufmg  it,  thinking  fuch  great 
riches  were  in  no  danger  of  being 
brought  to  an  end)  between  upbraid  - 
ings,  quarrels,  reconciliations,  killing, 
and  falling  out,  they  made  a  fhift  to 
jumble  on  together,  without  coming  to 
an  open  rupture.  But  the  money  was 
no  fooner  gone,  than  they  grew  out  of 
all  patience.  When  John  began  to  feel 
poverty  coming  upon  him,  and  found 
all  he  had  got  by  his  villainy  was  a 
wife,  whom  he  now  was  heartily  weary 
of,  his  confcience  flew  in  his  face,  and 
would  not  let  him  reft.  All  the  com- 
fort he  had  left,  was  in  abufing  Peggy  : 
he  faid  (he  had  betrayed  him,  and  he 
fhould  have  been  always  honelt,  had  it 
rot  been  for  her  wheedling.  She,  on 
the  other  hand,  juftified  herfelf,  by  al- 
ledging,  nothing  but  her  love  for  him 
could  have  drawn  her  into  it :  and  if 
he  thought  it  fo  great  a  crime,  as  he 
was  a  man,  and  knew  better  than  her, 
he  fhould  not  haveconfented,  or  {offer- 
ed her  to  do  it.  For  though  I  dare  fay 
this  girl  had  never  read  Milton,  yet  (he 
could  aft  the  part  of  throwing  the  blame 
on  her  hufband,  as  well  as  if  (he  had 
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learned  it  by  heart.  In  ftiort,  from 
morning  till  night,  they  did  nothing 
but  quarrel  j  arid  there  pafled  many  cu- 
rious dialogues  between  them,  which  I 
mail  not  here  repeat  j  for,  as  1  hope  to 
be  read  by  the  polite  world,  I  would 
avoid  every  thing  of  which  they  can 
have  no  idea.  I  fhall  therefore  only 
fay  in  general,  that  between  the  flings 
of  their  conferences,  the  diftrefTes  from 
poverty,  John's  coldnefs  and  neg- 
left;  nay,  his  liking  other  women  bet- 
ter than  his  wife,  which  no  virtuous 
woman  can  poffibly  bear;  and  Peggy's 
uneafinefs  andjealoufy;  this  couple  led 
a  life  very  little  to  be  envied.  But  this 
could  not  laft  long}  for  when  they  found 
it  was  impofTible  for  them  to  fubfift 
any  longer  without  working,  they  re- 
folved  to  go  into  feparate  fervices  :  for 
they  were  now  as  eager  to  part,  as  they 
had  formerly  been  to  come  together. 

They  were  forming  this  refolution, 
when  they  heard  Mr.  David  was  gone 
from  his  brother's  houfe  on  a  violent 
quarrel.  This  feparation  had  made  a 
general  difcourfe,  and  people  faid — it 
was  no  wonder,  for  it  was  impoflible 
any  body  could  live  in  the  houfe  with 
him  ;  for  he  was  of  fuch  a  temper,  that 
he  fell  out  with  his  brother,  for  no 
other  reafon  than  becaufe  he  would  not 
turn  away  all  his  fervants  to  gratify  his 
humours !  For  although  Mr.  Daniel 
had  all  the  money,  yet  he  was  fo  good 
to  keep  him  j  and  lure,  when  people 
are  kept  upon  charity,  they  need  not 
be  fo  proud,  but  be  glad  to  be  content- 
ed, without  fetting  a  gentleman  againft 
his  fervants!  The  old  gentleman,  his 
father,  knew  what  he  was,  or  he  would 
have  left  him  more! 

When  John  heard  all  this,  he  was 
ftruck  with  amazement,  and  the  wick- 
ednt-fs  he  had  been  guilty  of  appeared 
in  fo  horrible  a  light,  that  he  was  al- 
moft  mad.  At  firfl  he  thought  he 
would  find  Mr.  David  out,  and  con- 
fers the  whole  truth:  they  had  lived  in 
the  fame  houie  a  great  while,  and  John 
knew  him  to  be  fo  mild  and  gentle, 
that  he  flattered  himfelf  he  might 
poffibly  obtain  his  forgivenefsj  but  then 
the  fear  of  (name  worked  fo  violently, 
that  he  delpaired  of  mattering  fufticient 
fpirits  to  go  through  the  ftory.  The 
iiruggle  in  his  mind  was  fo  great,  he 
could  not  fix  on  what  to  determine; 
but  the  fame  perfon  who  h;ui  drawn 
him  into  this  piece  of  villainy,  occa- 
C  z  Honed 
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fioned  at  laft  the  difcoveiy  5  for  his  wife 
intreated  him,  with  all  the  arguments 
/he  could  think  of,  not  to  be  hanged 
voluntarily,  when  there  was  no  necef- 
fity  for  it;  for  although  the  aftion  they 
had  done  was  not  right,  yet,  thank 
God,  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  mur- 
der. Indeed,  if  that  had  been  the  cafe, 
there  would  have  been  a  reafon  for  con- 
fefiing  it;  becaufe  it  could  not  have 
been  concealed,  for  murder  will  out; 
the  very  birds  of  the  air  will  tell  of  that : 
but  as  they  were  in  no  danger  of  being 
found  out,  it  would  be  madnefs  to  run 
their  necks  into  a  halter. 

John,  who  was  ruined  by  his  com- 
pliance with  this  woman  while  he  liked 
her,  fince  he  was  weary  of,  and  hated 
her,  took  hold  of  every  opportunity  to 
contradifl  her.  Therefore,  her  eager  nefs 
to  keep  their  crime  a  fecret,  joined  to 
his  own  remori'e,  determined  him  to  let 
Mr.  David  know  it.  However,  he  dif- 
fembled  with  her  for  the  prefent,  left 
flie  fliould  take  any  fteps  to  obftrucl  his 
defigns. 

He  immediately  began  to  enquire 
where  Mr.  David  was  gone  ;  and  when 
he  was  informed  he  was  at  his  uncle's, 
he  went  thither,  and  aflced  for  him  :  but 
a  fervant  told  him  Mr.  David  was  in- 
deed there,  but  fo  ill  he  could  not  be 
fpoke  with.  However,  if  the  bufinefs 
•was  of  great  confequen-ce,  he  would  call 
his  matter;  but  dil'clofing  it  to  himfelf 
\vould  do  as  well.  John  anfwered,  what 
he  had  to  fay  could  be  communicated 
to  nobody  but  to  Mr.  David  himfelf. 
He  was  fo  very  importunate  to  fee  him, 
that  at  laft,  by  the  uncle's  confent,  he 
was  admitted  into  his  chamber.  When 
the  fellow  came  near  poor  David,  and 
obferved  that  wan  and  meagre  counte- 
nance, which  the  great  agitation  of  his 
mind  (together  with  a  fever,  which  he 
had  been  in  ever  fince  he  came  to  his 
uncle's)  had  caufed,  he  was  fo  Shocked 
for  fome  time,  that  he  could  not  fpeak. 
At  laft  he  fell  on  his  kr.ees,  and  im- 
ploring pardon,  told  him  the  whole  ftory 
of  his  forging  the  will,  not  omitting  any 
one  circumftance.  The  great  weaknefs 
of  David's  body,  with  this  fre/h  afto- 
nimment  and  Itrong  convi&icn  of  his 
brother's  villainy,  quite  overcame  him, 
and  he  fainted  away  j  but  as  foon  as 
his  fpirits  were  a  little  revived,  he  fent 
for  his  uncle,  and  told  him  what  John 
had  juft  related.  He  afked  him  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  in  what  manner 


they  could  proceed  ;  for  that  he  would 
on  no  account  bring  publick  infamy  on 
his  brother.  His  uncle  told  him,  he 
could  do  nothing  in  his  prefent  condi- 
tion ;  but  defiled  him  to  compofe  him- 
felf, and  have  a  regard  to  his  health, 
and  that  he  would  take  care  of  the 
whole  affair  j  adding  a  promife  to  ma- 
nage every  thing  in  the  quieteft  manner 
poflible. 

Then  the  good-natured  man  took 
John  into  another  room,  examined  him 
cloiely,  and  affured  him,  if  he  would 
aft  as  he  would  have  him,  he  would 
make  intereftthat  he  fliould  he  forgiven  j 
but  that  he  muft  prevail  with  his  wife 
to  join  her  evidence  with  his.  John 
f-iid,  if  he  pleafed  to  go  with  him,  he 
thought  the  beft  method  to  deal  with 
her,  was  to  frighten  her  to  it.  On 
which  the  old  gentleman  fent  for  an 
attorney,  and  carried  one  of  his  own 
fervants  for  a  conftable,  in  order  to 
make  her  comply  with  as  little  noife  as 
fuch  an  affair  could  admit  of.  They 
then  fet  out  for  John's  houfe,  when 
David's  uncle  told  the  woman,  if  fhe 
would  confefs  the  truth,  me  fliould  be 
forgiven;  but  if  me  refolved  to  peifift, 
he  had  brought  a  conftable  to  take  her 
up,  and  (he  would  furely  be  hanged  on 
her  hufband's  evidence.  The  wench 
was  fo  terrified,  fhe  fell  a  crying,  and, 
told  all  (he  knew  of  the  matter.  The 
attorney  then  took  both  their  depofi- 
tions  in  form ;  after  which,  John  and 
his  wife  went  home  with  Mr.  David's 
uncle,  and  were  to  ftay  there  till  the 
affair  was  finifhed. 

The  poor  young  man,  with  this  frefli 
difturbance  of  his  mind,  was  grown 
worfe,  and  thought  to  be  in  danger  of 
lofing  his  life  ;  but  by  the  great  care  of 
the  old  gentleman  he  foon  recovered. 
The  uncle's  next  defign  was  to  go  to 
Daniel,  and  endeavour  by  all  means 
to  bring  him  to  reafonable  terms,  and 
to  prevail  on  him  to  fubmit  himfelf  to 
his  brother's  difcretion.  Daniel  at  firlt 
blufteied,  and  fwore  it  was  a  calumny, 
and  that  he  would  profecute  the  fellow 
and  wench  for  perjury  :  and  then  left 
the  room,  with  a  haughtinefs  that  ge- 
nerally attends  that  high-mindednds 
which  is  capable  of  being  detected  in 
guilt.  He  tried  all  methods  poflible  to 
get  John  and  his  wife  out  of  his  uncle's 
houie,  in  order  to  bribe  them  a  iecond 
time;  but  that  fcheme  could  not  fuc- 
ceut.  He  then  ufcu  every  endeavour 

to 
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to  procure  falfe  evidence  5  but  when  the 
time  of  trial  approached,  his  uncle 
went  once  more  to  him,  and  talked  fe- 
rioufly  to  him  on  the  conit-cjuences  of 
being  conviaed  in  a  court  or  juftice  of 
forgery,  efpccially  of  that  heinous  fort: 
afluring  him,  he  had  the  ftrorigeft  evi- 
dence, joined  to  the  greateit  probabili- 
ty of  the  falfenefs  of  his  father's  will. 
After  he  had  diicourfed  with  him  feme 
time,  and  Daniel  began  to  find  the  im- 
pofiibility  of  defending  himfelf,  he  fell 
from  one  extreme  to  another  (for  a  mind 
capable  of  treachery  is  moll  times 
very  pufillanimous)  and  his  pride  now 
thought  fit  to  condefcend  to  the  moft 
abjeft  fubmiflions  5  he  begged  he  might 
fee  his  brother,  and  afk  his  pardon  ; 
and  faid,  he  would  live  with  him  as  a 
fervant  for  the  future,  if  he  would  but 
forgive  him.  His  uncle  told  him,  he 
could  by  no  means  admit  of  his  feeing 

»  David  as  yet,  for  he  was  ftill  too  weak 
fo  be  difturbed  ;  but  if  he  would  re- 
fign  all  that  was  left  of  his  father's  for- 
tune, and  leave  himfelf  at  his  brother's 
mercy,  he  would  venture  to  promife 
that  he  fhould  not  be  profecuted.  Da- 
niel was  very  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
money;  but  finding  there  was  no  re- 
medy, he  atlaft  confented. 

His  uncle  would  not  leave  him  till 
he  had  got  every  thing  out  of  his  hands, 
left  he  mould  embezzle  any  of  it:  there 
was  not  above  eight  thoufand  pounds 
out  of  the  eleven  left  by  his  father,  for 
he  had  rioted  away  the  reft  with  women 
and  fots. 

When  every  thine  was  fecured,  the 
old  gentleman  told  David  what  he  had 
done,  who  highly  approved  every  ftep 
he  had  taken,  and  was  full  of  gratitude 
for  his  goodnefs  to  him.  And  now  in 
appearance  all  David's  troubles  were 
over,  and  indeed  he  had  nothing  to 
make  himfelf  uneafy,  but  the  reflect- 
ing on  his  brother's  acTions  ;  thefe  were 
continually  before  his  eyes,  and  tor- 
mented him  in  fuch  a  manner,  it  was 
fome  time  before  he  Could  recover  his 
ft  length.  However,  he  relblved  to  let- 
tie  on  Daniel  an  annuity  for  life  to  keep 
him  from- want  ;  and  if  he  fhould  ever 
by  his  extravagance  fall  into  diftrefs, 
to  relieve  him,  though  he  mould  not 
know  from  whom  it  came ;  but  he 
ihought  it  better  not  to  lee  him  again, 
for  he  dared  not  venture  that  trial. 

David  defired  his  uncle  would  let 
him  live  with  him,  that  he  might  take 


care  of  him  in  his  old. age;  and  make 
as  much  return  as  pollible  for  his  gene- 
rous, good-natured  treatment  of  him 
in  his  diftrefs.  This  rcqueft  waseafily 
granted  j  his  company  being  the  great- 
eft  pleafure  the  old  man  could  enjoy. 

David  now  refolved  to  live  an  eafy 
life,  without  entering  into  any   more 
engagements   of    either    friendship  or 
love;  but  to  fpend  his  time  in  reading 
and    calm   amufements,  not    flattering 
himfelf  with  any  great  pleafures,  and 
consequently  not  being  liable  to  any 
great  difappointments.    This  manner  of 
life  was  foon   interrupted  again  by  his 
uncle's  being  taken   violently  ill  of  a 
fever,    which    carried    him   off  in  ten 
days  time.     This  was  a  frefh  difturb- 
ance  to   the  eaie  he  had  propofedj  for 
David  had  fo  much  tendemefs,  he  could 
not  pcfTibly  part  with  fo  good  a  friend, 
without  being  moved  :  though  he  footh- 
ed  his  concern  as  much  as  poffible,  with 
the  consideration    that   he  was  arrived 
to  an  age.  wherein  to  breathe  was  all 
could  be  expe6led,  and    that   difeaf'es 
and  pains  mult  have  fT'led  up  the  reft 
of  his  life.     At  laft  he  began  to  refleft, 
even  with  pleafure,  that  the  man  whom 
he  had   fo  much   reafon  to  efteem  and 
value,  had  efcaped  the  moft  miferabie 
part  of   human   life :  for  hitherto   the 
old  man  had  enjoyed  good  health  ;   and 
he  was  one  of  thofe  fort  of  men  who 
had  good  principles,  defigned  well,  and 
did  all  the  good  in  his   power;   but  nt 
the  fame  time  was  void  of  thofe  delica- 
cies arid  ftrong  lenfations  of  the  mind, 
which  conftitute  both  the  happinefs  ami 
mifery  of   thofe   who   are   pofleffed  of 
them.     He  .left  no  children  ;  for  though 
he  was  married    young,  his  wife  ditd 
within    half  a  year  of  the  fmall-pox. 
She  brought  him  a  very  gcod  fortune; 
and   by  his  frugality  and  care  he  died 
worth  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  pounds, 
which   he  gave  to  his   nephew  David, 
fome    few   legacies  to  old  fervants  ex- 
cepteci. 

When  David  faw  himfelf  in  the  poi- 
fcflion  of  a  very  eafy,  comfortable  for- 
tune, inftead  of  being  overjoyed,  as  is 
ufual  on  fuch  cccafions,  he  was  at  firft 
the  more  unhappy;  the  coniideranon 
of  the  pleafure  he  fhov/ld  have  had  to 
(hare  this  fortune  with  his  brother  con- 
tinually brought  to  his  remembrance 
his  cruel  ufage,  which  made  him  feel 
a!i  his  old  troubles  over  again.  He  had 
no  ambition,  nor  any  delight  in  gran- 
deur. 
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deur.  The  only  ufe  he  had  for  money 
was  to  d' rve  his  friends  j  but  when  lie 
j-eflecled  how  difficult  it  was  to  meet 
with  a  perfon  who  deferved  that  name, 
and  how  hard  it  would  be  for  him  ever 
to  believe  any  one  fincere,  having  been 
fo  much  deceived,  he  thought  nothing 
in  life  could  be  any  great  good  to  him 
again.  He  fpent  whole  days  in  think- 
ing on  this  fubjcct,  wiflsing  he  could 
meet  with  a  human  creature  capable  of 
friend  (hip  :  by  which  word  he  meant 
fo  perfect  a  union  of  minds,  that  each 
fhouid  confider  himfelf  but  as  a  part  of 
one  entire  being  ;  a  little  community, 
as  it  were,  of  two,  to  the  happinefs  of 
which  all  the  actions  of  both  mould 
tend,  with  an  abfolute  difregard  of  any 
felfifti  or  feparate  interelt. 

This  was  the  phantom,  the  idol  of  his 
foul's  admiration.  In  the  wormip  of 
which  he  at  length  grew  fuch  an  en- 
thufiaft,  that  he  was  in  this  point  only 
as  mad  as  Qiiixote  himfelf  could  be 
with  knight-errantry  ;  and  after  much 
amufing  himielf  with  the  deepeft  ru- 
minations on  this  fubjecl,  in  which  a 
fertile  imagination  railed  a  thoufand 
pleafmg  images  to  itfelf,  he  at  length 
took  the  oddert,  moft  unaccountable 
refolution,  that  ever  was  heard  of,  viz. 
to  travel  through  the  whole  world,  ra- 
ther than  not  meet  with  a  real  friend. 

From  the  time  he  lived  with  his 
brother,  he  had  led  fo  reclufe  a  life,  that 
he  in  a  manner  had  fnut  himfelf  up 
from  the  world  j  but  yet  when  he  re- 
flected that  the  cuiroms  and  manners 
of  nations  relate  chiefly  to  ceremonies, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  hearts 
of  men  j  he  concluded,  he  could  fooner 
enter  into  the  characters  of  men  in  the 
great  metropolis  where  he  lived,  than 
if  he  went  into  foreign  countries  j 
where,  not  understanding  the  languages 
fo  readily,  it  would  be  more  difficult 
to  find  out  the  fentiments  of  others, 
which  was  all  he  wanted  to  know.  He 
refolved,  therefore,  to  t;ike  a  journey 
through  London ;  not  as  fume  travel- 
lers do,  to  fee  the  buildings,  the  ftreets, 
to  know  the  diltances  from  one  place  to 
another,  with  many  more  fights  of 
equal  ufe  and  improvement  j  but  his 
defign  was  to  feek  out  one  capable  of 
being1  a  real  friend,  and  to  a  flirt  all  thofe 
who  had  been  thrown  into  misfortunes 
by  the  ill  ufage  of  others. 

He  had  good  i'enfe  enough  to  know, 


that  mankind  in  their  natures  are  much 
the  fame  every  where  j  and  that  if  he 
could  go  thiough  one  great  town,  and 
not  meet  with  a  generous  mind,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  feek  farther.  In  this 
project  he  intended  not  to  fpend  a  far- 
thing more  than  was  neceflary  ;  de- 
figning  to  keep  all  his  money  to  fliare 
with  his  friend,  if  he  mould  be  fo  for- 
tunate to  find  any  man  worthy  to  be 
called  by  that  name. 


CHAP.     IV. 

THE  FIRST  SETTING  OUT  OF  MR. 
DAVID  SIMPLE  ON  HIS  JOURNEY; 
WITH  SOME  VERY  REMARKABLE 
AND  UNCOMMON  ACCIDENTS. 

THE  firft  thought  which  naturally 
occurs  to  a  man  who  is  going  in 
fearch  of  any  thing,  is,  which  is  the 
moft  likely  method  of  finding  it.  Our 
hero,  therefore,  began  to  confider  fe- 
rioufly  amongft  all  the  clafles  and  de- 
grees of  men,  where  he  might  moft 
probably  meet  with  a  real  friend.  But 
when  he  examined  mankind,  from  the 
higheftto  the  loweft,  he  was  convinced, 
that  to  experience  alone  he  muft  owe 
his  knowledge  j  for  that  no  circum- 
ftance  of  time,  place,  or  ftation,  made 
a  man  abfolutely  either  good  or  bad, 
but  the  difpofition  of  his  own  mind  ; 
and  that  good-nature  and  generofity 
were  always  the  fame,  though  the  power 
to  exert  thofe  qualities  are  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  variation  of  outward 
circumftances.  He  refolved,  therefore, 
to  go  into  all  publick  afTemblies,  and 
to  be  intimate  in  as  many  private  fa- 
milies as  poflible,  and  to  obferve  their 
manner  of  living  with  each  other  j  by 
which  means  he  thought  he  mould 
judge  of  their  principles  and  inclina- 
tions. 

As  there  required  but  fmall  prepara- 
tion for  his  journey,  a  ftaff,  and  a  little 
money  in  his  pocket,  being  all  that  was 
neceflary,  he  fet  out  without  any  far- 
ther confideration.  The  firft  place  he 
went  into  was  the  Royal  Exchange. 
He  had  been  there  before  to  fee  the 
building,  and  hear  the  jargon  at  the 
time  of  high  change  j  but  now  his  cu- 
riolity  was  quite  of  a  different  kind. 
He  could  not  have  gone  any  where  to 
have  feen  a  more  melancholy  profpeft, 
or  with  more  likelihood  of  being  dif- 
appointed 
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appointed  of  his  defign,   than   where 
nien  of  all   ages  and  all  nations  were 
altembled,   with  no  other  view  than  to 
barter  for  intereft.     The  countenances 
of  moft  of  the  people  (hewed  they  were 
filled  with  anxiety:   fome,  indeed,  ap- 
peared pleafedj  but  yet  it  was  with  a 
mixture   of  fear.     While  he  was  mu- 
fing  and  making  observations  to  him- 
felf,  he  was  accofted  by  a  well-looking 
man,  who  afked  him,  if  he  would  buy 
into  a  particular  fund.    He  laid,  No,  he 
did  not  intend  to  deal.     «  Nay,'  fays  the 
other,    *  I  advife  you  as  a   friend,  for 
now  is  your  time,  if  you  have  any 
money   to   lay  out;    as  you   feem  a 
ftranger,  I  am  willing  to  inform  you 
in  what  manner  to  proceed,  lelt  you 
fhould  be  impofed  on  by  any  of  the 
brokers.'     He  gave  him  a  great  ma- 
ny thanks  for  his  kindnefs  ;  but  could 
not  be  prevailed   on  to  buy  any  Hock, 
as  he  underftood  fo  little  of  the  matter. 
About  half  an  hour  afterwards  there  was 
a  piece  of  news  publifhed,  which  fui.k 
this  ftock,  a  great  deal  below  par.  David 
then  told  the  gentleman,   it  was  very 
lucky  he  had  not  bought :  f  Aye,  and  fo 
'  it  is,'  replied  he  j  *  btir,  when  I  fpoke, 

*  I  thought  it  would  be  otherwife.     I 
<  am  fure  I  have  loft  a  great  deal  by 

•  this  curfed  news.'     Immediately  Da- 
vid was   pulled   by   the  fleeve  by  one 
who  had  Itood  by,  and  over-heard  what 
they  had  been  faying  j  who  whifpered 
him  in  the  ear,  to  take  care  what  he 
did,   otherwife    the    man  with    whom 
he  had  been  talking  would  draw  him 
into  fome  fnare.     Upon   which  he  told 
his  new  friend  what  had  pa/Ted  with  the 
other,  and  how  he  had  advifed  him  to 
buy  ftodc.     '  Did  he?'  faid   this  gen- 
tleman.    '  I  willaflure  you,  Ifaw  that 

very  man  fell  off  as  much  of  that  ftock 
as  he  could,  juft  before  you  fpoke  to 
him  j  but  he  having  a  great  deal, 
wanted  to  draw  you  in  to  buy,  in 
order  to  avoid  lofing  j  for  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  news  before  it  was 
made  publick.' 
David  was  amazed  at  fuch  treachery, 
and  began  to  fufpecT:  every  thing  about 
him  of  fome  ill  defign.  But  he  could 
not  imagine  what  intereft  this  man  could 
have  in  warning  him  of  trufting  the 
other  j  till,  by  converfmg  with  a  third 
perfon,  he  found  out,  that  he  was  his 
rnoft  inveterate  enemy  from  envy;  be- 
caufe  they  had  both  let  out  in  the  world 
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together  with  the  fame  views  of  facri- 
ficing  every  thing  to  the  raifing  of  a  for- 
tune; and   that,  either  by  cunning  or 
accident,  the  other  was  got  rich  before 
him.     '  This  was  the  motive,'  laid  he, 
of  his  forewarning  you  of  the  other's 
defigns  :  for  that  gentleman  whofpoke 
to  you  fart,  is  one  of  the  fharpeft  men 
I  know }   he  is  one  of  the  long-heads, 
and  much  too  wife  to  let  any  one  im- 
pofe  on  him;  and,  to  let  you  into  the 
ilcret,  he  is  what  we  call  a  good man* 
David  feemed  furprized   at   that  epi- 
thet} and  alked  how   it  was  pofllble  a 
felluwi  whom  he    had  juft  catched  in, 
fuch  a  piece  of  villainy,  could  be  called 
a  good  man?  At  which  words,  the  other, 
with  a  fneer  at   his  folly,  told   him  he 
meant   that  he   was  worth    a  plumb. 
Perhaps   he  might  not  underftand  that 
neither,  (for  he  began  to  take  him  for 
a  fooi  ;)  but  he  meant,   by  a   plumb, 
100,000!. 

D  ivid  was  now  quite  in  a  rage:  and 
refblved  to  ftay  no  longer  in  a  place 
where  riches  were  elteemed  goodnefsj 
and  deceit,  low  cunning,  and  giving 
up  all  things  to  the  love  of  gain,  were 
thought  wil'dom. 

As  he  was  going  out  of  the  Change, 
he  was  met  by  a  jeweller,  who  knew 
him  by  fight,  having  feen  him  at  his 
uncle's,  where  he  uied  often  to  viiit. 
He  aflced  him  feveral  quelticns;  and  af- 
ter a  more  converfation,  defired  he 
would  favour  him  with  his  company  at 
dinner,  for  his  houfe  was  juflby, 

David  readily  accepted  his  offer,  be- 
ing willing  to  be  acquainted  with  as 
great  a  variety  of  people  as  he  pofllbly 
could.  The  jeweller's  name  was  John- 
fon;  he  had  two  daughters,  who  were  of 
their  company  at  dinner.  They  were 
both  young  and  pretty,  efpecially  the 
younger^  who  had  fomething  Ib  foft 
and  engaging  in  her  countenance,  that 
David  was  quite  charmed  with  her. 
Mr.  Johnfon,  who  had  been  an  extra- 
vagant rake  in  his  youth,  though  he- 
was  now  become  a  mifer,  and  a  rigid 
cenfurer  of  other's  pleafures,  immedi- 
ately perceived  the  young  man  was 
greatly  taken  with  his  daughter}  which 
he  relblved  to  improve,  knowing  that 
his  uncle  had  made  him  his  heir,  and 
that  it  was  worth  while  to  endeavour  to 
increafe  his  liking  for  her.  He  well  re- 
membered, that  in  his  days  of  gallan- 
try, he  had  often,  from  a  tranfient  view 

of. 
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of  women,  liked  them  ;  but  for  want  of 
opportunities  ot  frequently  converging 
with  them,  his  paiiion  had  grown  cool 
again.  He  therefore  thought  the  wifeft 
way  would  be  to  engage  David  to  llay 
lorne  time  with  him,  as  the  fureft  me- 
thod to  fix  his  afte&ion.  It  was  no  hard 
matter  to  perfnade  the  \oung  man  to 
what  his  inclination  fo  ftrongly  prompted 
him  to  comply  with?  though  this  incli- 
nation was  fo  newly  born,  he  hardly 
knew  himfdf  from  what  motive  his  de- 
ilre  of  -(laying there  aroi'e.  But  this  ig- 
norance (iid  not  continue  long;  for  a 
ihort  time's  converting  with  his  millrefs 
convinced  him  how  much  he  liked  her; 
he  refolved  to  watch  her  very  narrowly, 
to  fee  if  her  mind  was  equal  to  her  per- 
fon,  which  was  indeed  very  agreeable; 
but  iovefo  magnified  her  charms  in  the 
eyes  of  David,  that  from  the  moment 
he  took  a  fancy  to  her,  he  imagined  her, 
beauty  exceeded  that  of  all  other  wo- 
men in  the  world.  For  which  reafon, 
he  was  ftrongly  pofiefitd  (he  was  in  all 
refpects  what  he  wilhcd  her  to  be. 

The  girl  was  commanded  by  her  fa- 
ther, if  Mr.  D.ividmade  any  addnflls 
to  her,  to  receive  them  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  fix  him  her's.  He  faid,  he  had 
converfed  with  women  enough,  in  his 
time,  to  know  they  diet  not  want  arts 
to  manage  the  men  they  had  formed  any 
deiigns  on ;  and  therefore  deiired  fha 
would  comply  with  him  in  a  cafe  which 
would  be  fo  greatly  to  her  advantage. 
She  did  not  want  many  arguments  lo 
perfuade  her  to  endeavour  the  promotion 
of  her  own  interett,  which  fhe  had  3s 
much  at  heart  as  he  could  have.  Her 
only  anfwer  was,  fhe  fhould  obey  himj 
on  which  he  left  her  highly  pleafed  at  her 
dutifulnefs,  which  he  imputed  to  his 
own  wildom  in  educating  her  in  a  llri£l 
manner. 

David  paffed  his  time  very  happily  j 
for  the  mailer  of  the  family  emitted  no- 
thing in  his  power  to  oblige  him,  and 
he  was  always  received  by  his  mi  lire  fs 
with  chearful  fmiles  and  good  humour. 
He  lived  in  this  agreeable  manner  for 
three  months,  without  ever  wifhing  to 
go  in  iearch  of  new  adventures,  think- 
ing he  had  now  found  the  greateft  hnp- 
pinefs  to  be  attained  in  this  world,  in  a 
woman  he  could  both  love  anclelleem. 
Her  behaviour  was  in  all  rcfpe&s  en- 
gaging; her  duty  to  her  father,  com- 
plaifance  and  affection  to  her  fifter,  and 
humanity  10  the  fervants,  made  him 


conclude  his  travelling  was  at  an  end, 
for  that  in  her  he  had  met  with  i-vuy 
thing  he  wanted.  He  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  afked  her  father's  conlcnr,  which 
was  eafily  obtained;  and  now  he  had 
not  a  wifli  beyond  what  he  imagined 
fatisfied. 

Hitherto  he  had  obferved  nothing  in 
her,  but  what  increafed  his  good  opi- 
nion. He  was  one  day  a  little  Hurtled, 
by  her  telling  him,  he  mould  not  leun 
too  anxious  whether  he  had  htr  or  no; 
for  fhe  was  certain  htr  father  ddigned, 
if  he  found  he  loved  her  enough  to  take 
her  on  any  terms,  to  lave  fome  of  htr 
fortune  to  add  to  her  fifter's;  but  wlun 
(he  told  him  fhe  had  too  much  generofity 
and  love  for  him  to  let  him  be  im poled 
on  by  his  affection  to  her,  this  difconrie 
increafed  his  good  opinion  of  her;  and 
the  thought  that  fhe  loved  him  gave  him 
the  greatdt  pleafure.  He  then  told  Lt>r 
he  did  not  care  whether  her  father  would 
or  could  give  her  any  thing;  her  affec- 
tion was  all  he  coveted  in  this  world. 
He  fptnt  his  time  in  raptures,  in  the 
reflection  what  a  charming  life  he  fhould 
lead  with  fuch  a  woman;  but  this  lalled 
not  long,  before  all  his  fancied  fcenes  cf 
joy  fell  to  the  ground,  by  an  accident 
ib  very  uncommon,  I  mull  paufea  while 
before  I  can  relate  it. 


CHAP.     V. 

IN  WHICH  IS  CONTAINED  A  MOST 
CURIOUS  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN 
A  YOUNG  WOMAN  AND  HER  CON7- 
FIDANTE. 

JUST  as  Mr.  David  and  his  mif- 
trefs  were  on  the  point  of  being 
married,  there  came  one  day  a  rich  Jew 
to  Mr.  Johnfon's  houfe,  in  order  to 
deal  witli  him  for  fome  jewels.  As 
he  had  been  a  long  time  an  acquaintance 
of  his,  he  invited  him  to  dinner.  It 
happened  the  Jew  was  as  much  taken 
with  the  elder  daughter,  as  Mr.  David 
was  with  the  younger;  which  occafion- 
ed  his  making  frequent  vifits.  The  fa- 
ther foon  perceived  the  reafon  of  it,  and 
was  greatly  rejoiced  at  it;  on  which 
account  he  delayed  the  other's  match  for 
a  little  while,  hoping  to  fee  them  boih 
well  difpofed  of  at  the  fame  time.  But 
the  Jew  did  not  prefently  declare  him- 
felf,  on  the  confuleration  that  fhe  was 
a  Chriftian.  He  confidered  whether  it 

might 
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might  not  be  pofiible  to  obtain  her  on 
any  other  terms  than  matrimony.  He 
knew  her  father  was  very  covetous, 
>which  gave  him  hopes,  that  for  a  fum 
of  money  he  himfelf  would  fell  her. 
He  refolved  therefore  to  try  that  method 
firft  j  but  if  that  did  not  fucceed,  as  he 
found  he  liked  her  (b  much,  that  he  was 
uneafy  without  the  pofleffion  of  her,  he 
could  but  marry  her  afterwards.  He 
was  charmed  with  her  perfon,  and 
thought  women's  fouls  were  of  no  great 
confequence,  nor  did  it  fignify  much 
what  they  profefs.  He  took  the  fiift 
opportunity  of  making  his  propofal  to 
the  father,  and  offered  him  fuch  a  fum 
of  money  as  his  heart  leaped  at  the 
mention  of;  but  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal the  errVcl  it  had  on  him  as  much  as 
poflible,  and  only  faid,  he  would  con- 
fider  of  it  till  the  next  morning,  and 
then  he  mould  have  an  anfwer. 

As  foon  as  Mr.  Johnfon  was  alone, 
he  fat  down  to  think  ferioufly  on  what 
he  (hould  determine.  He  was  fure  by 
the  fum  the  Jew  had  offered  for  his 
daughter,  that  if  he  did  not  comply 
with  his  fcheme,  he  would  marry  her, 
rather  than  go  without  her.  But  then 
he  was  dubious  which  he  fhould  get 
moft  by.  He  was  a  good  while  deli- 
berating which  way  his  intereft  would 
be  beft  promoted.  At  laft  he  con- 
cluded, if  he  could  get  rid  of  his 
daughter,  without  giving  her  any  for- 
tune, and  make  an  alliance  with  fb  rich 
a  man,  it  would  in  the  end  prove  more 
conducive  to  his  intereft  than  taking 
the  money. 

When  the  Jew  therefore  came  at  the 
appointed  time  to  know  his  determina- 
tion, he  began  by  telling  him,  he  was 
very  forry  after  fo  long  an  acquaintance, 
in  all  which  time  he  had  dealt  fairly 
with  him,  (as  indeed  he  had  never  at- 
tempted to  impofe  on  the  Jew,  know- 
ing it  to  be  importable)  that  he  mould 
form  a  fcheme  to  difhonour  his  family, 
and  have  fo  ill  an  opinion  of  him,  to 
think  he  would  be  an  inftrument  in  it; 
but  as  it  might  be  owing  to  the  great 
paflion  he  had  for  his  daughter,  he  was 
very  unwilling  to  fall  out  with  him:  if 
his  love  was  great  enough  to  marry  her, 
he  would  give  her  to  him  with  all  his 
heart.  Perhaps  he  might  obje6l  to  her 
being  a  Chriftian ;  but  he  had  always 
ufed  her  implicitly  to  obey  him;  and 
therefore  he  need  not  fear  her  conform- 
ing to  whatever,  he  pleafed.  This  fturn- 
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bling-block  once  got  over,  every  thing 
elfe  was  foon  agreed  between  them  ;  for 
the  Jew  confented  to  take  her  on  her  fa- 
ther's own  terms  :  and  there  remained 
nothing  now  to  do  but  to  acquaint  Mif$ 
Johnfon  with  it. 

She  was  at  firft  ftartled  at  the 
thoughts  of  changing  her  religion;  but 
as  flie  had  no  more  underftanding  than 
was  j  uft  necefTaryto  let  oft  her  own  charms 
by  knowing  which  drefs  and  which 
poftnre  became  her  beftj  and  had  never 
been  taught  any  thing  more  than  to  go 
to  church  of  a  Sunday,  when  (he  was 
not  wanted  to  ftay  at  home  to  overlook 
the  dinner,  without  knowing  any  other 
reafonfor  it  than  cuftom;  the  rich  prefents 
the  Jew  made  her,  and  his  promifes  of 
keeping  her  great,  foon  overcame  ail 
her  fcruples,  and  fhe  confented  to  have 
him. 

He  now  took  the  privilege  of  a  fon- 
in-law,  being  fo  foon  to  be  married, 
and  had  always  one  dim.  drefled  in  his 
own  way.  He  one  day  brought  Mr. 
Nokes,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  to  din- 
ner with  him;  and  though  he  was  im- 
menfely  rich,  he  was  not  afraid  he 
would  fteal  away  his  miftrefs,  he  being 
too  old  and  ugly  to  admit  a  fufyicion  of 
any  woman's  liking  him.  But  un- 
luckily this  old  fellow  caft  his  eye  upon 
David's  miftrefs,  and  took  fo  great  a 
fancy  to  her,  that  he  was  refolved  to 
have  her :  he  was  not  afraid  of  being 
refufed,  for  he  had  money  enough  to 
have  bought  a  lady  of  much  higher 
rank;  nor  did  he  give  himfelf  any 
trouble  about  gaining  a  woman's  af- 
fections, not  thinking  them  worth  hav- 
ing; but  took  it  for  granted,  that  every 
virtuous  woman,  when  fhe  was  mar- 
ried, muft  loveher  hufband  well  enough 
to  make  a  good  wife,  and  comply  with 
his  humour.  He  went  therefore  direct- 
ly to  the  father,  and  offered  to  make 
any  fettlement  he  fhould  think  proper, 
if  he  would  give  him  his  daughter;  who 
was  overjoyed  at  the  propofal  and  mad« 
no  fcruple  of  promifing  her  to  him, 
without  ever  reflecting  on  the  bafe  trick 
he  was  playing  David. 

As  foon  as  Mr.  Nokes  was  gone, 
Johnfon  fent  for  his  daughter,  and  told 
her  what  had  pafT«d :  he  faid,  as  fhe 
had  hitherto  been  a  very  obedient  girl, 
he  hoped  (he  would  ftill  continue  fo. 
He  owned  he  had  ordered  her  to  en- 
courage Mr.  Simple's  addrefTes,  be- 
caufe  at  that  time  he  appeared  to  be  a 
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very  advantageous  match  for  her;  but 
row,  when  a  better  offered,  (he  would, 
he  faid,  be  certainly  in  the  right  fo  take 
the  man  (he  could  get  moil  by}  other- 
wife  (he  muft  walk  on  foot,  while  her 
fifter  rode  in  her  coach .  He  allowed  her 
a  week's  time  to  confider  of  it ;  well 
knowing  women  are  moft  apt  to  purfue 
their  interetts,  when  they  have  had 
time  enough  to  paint  to  their  own  ima- 
ginations, how  much  riches  will  con- 
duce to  the  fatisfaclionof  their  vanity. 
She  made  him  no  anfwer,  but  went 
immediately  to  her  chamber,  where  (he 
had  left  a  young  woman,  her  chief 
confidante,  and  from  whom  (lie  con- 
cealed nothing.  As  loon  as  (he  en- 
tered the  room,  (he  threw  herfelf  on  the 
bed,  and  fell  into  a  violent  paffion  of 
crying.  Her  companion  was  amazed, 
and  thinking  fome  dreadful  accident 
had  happened  to  her,  begged  to  know 
what  was  the  matter.  Mifs  Johnfon 
then  told  her  what  her  father  had  been 
faying,  with  all  the  agonies  of  a  perfon 
in  the  higheft  diftrefs.  Upon  which  en- 
fued  the  following  dialogue;  which  I 
fiiall  fet  down  word  for  word;  every 
body's  own  words  giving  the  molt  lively 
reprefentations  of  their  meaning. 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  MISS  NAN- 
NY JOHNSON  AND  MISS  BETTY 
TRUSTY. 

Miss  BETTY. 

WELL!  and  I  fee  nothing  in  all 
this,  to  make  you  fo  miferable. 
You  are  very  fure  your  lover  will  take 
you  without  a  farthing,  and  will  think 
himfelf  happy  to  have  fuch  a  proof  of 
your  affection;  and,  for  my  part,  if  it 
was  my  cafe,  I  mould  think  it  no  man- 
ner of  fin  to  difobey  a  father,  who  im- 
pofed  fuch  unreafonable  commands  on 
me. 

Miss  NANNY.  Oh  !  my  dear,  you 
quite  miftake  my  cafe  ;  I  am  not  trou- 
bling my  head,  either  about  the  fin  or 
my  father;  but  the  height  of  my  dif- 
trefs lies  in  not  knowing  my  own 
mind  :  if  I  could  once  find  that  out,  I 
Ihould  be  eafy  enough.  I  am  fo  divided 
by  the  defire  of  riches  on  the  one  hand  j 


and  by  my  honour,  and  the  man  I  like 
on  the  other,  that  there  is  fuch  a  ftruggle 
in  my  mind,  I  am  almolt  diftracled. 

Miss  BETTY*.  O  fie!  child,  I 
thought  you  had  been  more  conftant  in 
your  nature;  and  that  when  you  had 
given  your  affection  to  a  man,  it  had 
not  been  in  the  power  of  money  to  have 
altered  you.  I  am  fure,  if  it  was  my 
cafe,  I  mould  make  no  queftion  of  pre- 
ferring a  young  man  I  liked,  to  an  old 
decrepid  ugly  monfter,  though  he  was 
ever  fo  rich.  I  cannot  help  laughing  at 
the  idea  of  his  figure  whenever  it  comes 
in  my  head:  in  him  nature  feems 
perfectly  reverfed;  the  calves  of  his  legs 
are  placed  before,  and  his  feet  turned 
inward  as  it  were,  in  ipight  of  nature  : 
one  fide  of  his  back  is  high  enough  to 
carry  the  load  of  riches  he  poffefies; 
and  the  other  is  flirunk  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  one  would  imagine  his  two 
fides  were  made  only  to  form  a  ridicu- 
lous contraft.  Undoubtedly  you  will 
be  much  envied  the  poffeilion  of  fo  love- 
ly a  creature  1 

Mi  s  s  N  A  N  N  Y  .  At  what  a  rate  you 
run  on  :  it  is  eafy  to  talk  ;  but  if  you 
was  in  my  place',  you  can't  tell  what  you 
would  feel.  Oh,  that  this  good  offer  had 
but  come  before  I  knew  the  other,  or 
at  my  firft  acquaintance  with  him  !  for 
then  I  only  received  him  becaufe  my  fa- 
ther bid  me,  and  I  thought  to  gain  by 
fuch  a  match:  but  now  when  I  have 
converfed  long  enough  with  him*  to  find 
it  is  in  his  power  to  give  me  pleafure; 
I  inuft  either  forfake  him,  or  abandon 
all  thoughts  of  being  a  great  woman. 
It  is  true,  my  lover  can  indeed  keep  me 
very  well,  I  (hall  not  want  for  any 
thing  he  can  procure  me;  for  I  am  fuie 
he  loves  me  fmcerely,  and  wil!  do  all  in 
his  power  to  oblige  me;  and  I  like  him 
very  well,  and  (hall  have  no  realbn  to 
envy  another  woman  thepolTdlion  of  any 
man  whatever:  but  then,  he  can't  afford 
to  buy  me  fine  jewels,  to  keep  me  an 
equipage;  and  1  mult  let  my  filler  ride 
in  her  coach  and  fix,  while  I  take  up 
with  a  hack,  or  at  beft  with  a  coach 
and  pair.  Oh !  I  can  never  bear  that 
thought,  that  is  certain  !  my  heart  is 
ready  to  burft.  Sure  never  woman's 
misfortune  equalled  mine ! 


*  Whether  thefe  fcntiments  of  Mlf*  Betty's,  arofe  from  her  really  having  more  con- 
fhncy  than  her  friend,  or  were  more  eafy  for  her  to  exprefs,  as  the  temptation  was  not 
her  own,  is  a  fecret:  but  I  have  heard  fome  hints  given  of  a  third  rcafun  j  which  was,  a 
rkfirc  of  having  tiie  old  rich  man  herfelf; 
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[Here  fhe  fell  into  fuch  a  violent 
paflion  of  crying,  it  was  fometime  be- 
fore fhe  could  fpeak ;  but  when  (he  was 
a  little  recovered,  fhe  went  on  in  the 
following  words.] 

Pray,  my  dear  friend,  advife  me; 
do  not  be  filent  while  I  am  thus  per- 
plexed, but  tell  me  which  will  give  me 
the  greateft  pleafure,  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
my  love  or  of  my  vanity  ? 

Miss  BETTY.  Was  ever  woman  fo 
unreafonable  ?  How  is  it  poflible  for 
me  to  tell  which  will  give  you  moft 
pleafure?  You  certainly  muft  know 
that  beft  yourfelf.  I  have  already  told 
you,  if  it  was  my  cafe,  I  fhould  not 
hefitate  a  moment,  but  take  the  young 
fellow,  and  let  the  old  wretch  purchafe 
what  nurfe  he  pleafed;  he  may  meet 
with  women  enow  who  have  no  engage- 
ments, and  there  is  no  fear  that  any 
fuch  would  refufe  him. 

Miss  NANNY.  You  fay  true;  I 
wifh  that  had  been  my  fituatlon  j  but  if 
I  mould  neglect  this  opportunity  of 
making  my  fortune,  every  woman 
whom  I  fee  fupported  in  grandeur,  will 
make  me  mad  to  think  I  had  it  once  in 
my  power  to  have  been  as  great  as  her. 
Well,  I  find  it  is  impoffible  I  mould  ever 
come  to  any  determination;  I  (hall  never 
find  out  what  I  have  moft  mind  to  do, 
fo  I  muft  even  leave  it  to  chance.  I  will 
go  tell  Mr.  David  what  has  happened, 
and  if  he  prefTcs  me  very  much  to  run 
away  with  him,  I  mall  never  be  able 
to  refift  him;  but  perhaps  he  may  be 
afraid  to  make  me  unhappy,  and  then 
I  may  marry  the  other  without  any  ob- 
ftru6lion:  but  then  no  doubt  he  will 
marry  fomebody  elfe,  and  I  cannot 
bear  thjit  neither  !  I  find  it  is  in  vain 
for  me  to  think;  I  am  in  a  labyrinth, 
and  the  farther  I  go  the  more'  I  am 
puzzled:  if  I  could  but  contrive  fome 
way  to  have  my  lover,  and  yet  not  give 
up  the  money,  I  fhould  be  happy  j  but 
as  that  is  impoflible,  I  muft  be  mifer- 
able,  for  I  mall  always  regret  the  lofs 
of  either.  I  will  do  the  beft  I  can,  I 
will  have  the  riches,  that  is  pofitive;  if 
I  can  pofllbly  command  myfelf  enough 
to  refift  my  lover's  importunities,  in 
cafe  he  mould  peifift  in  my  going  away 
with  him. 

Thus  ended  this  dialogue;  in  which 
vanity  feemed  to  have  had  a  fair  chance 
of  gaining  the  victory  over  love;  or,  in 
other  words,  where  a  young  lady  feem- 
«4  to  promife  herfelf  more  pleafure  from 


the  purfe  than  the  perfon  of  her  lover. 
And  I  hope  to  be  excufed  by  thofe 
gentlemen  who  are  quite  fure  they  have 
found  one  woman,   who  is  a  perfect 
angel,  and  that  all  the  reft  are  perfect 
devils,  for  drawing  the  character  of  a 
woman  who  was  neither;  for  Mifs  Nan- 
ny Johnfon,  was  very  good-humoured, 
had  a  great  deal  of  foftnefs,  and  had  no 
alloy  to  thefe  good  qualities,  but  a  great 
mare  of  vanity,  with  fome  fmall  fpices 
of  envy,  which  muft  always  accompany 
it.     And  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt, 
but  if  me  had  not  met  with  this  temp- 
tation, fhe  would  have  made  a  very  af- 
fe&ionate  wife  to  the  man  who  loved 
her:  he  would  have  thought   himielf 
extremely  happy,  with  a  perfect  affur- 
ance  that  nothing   could  have  tempted 
her  to  abandon  him.     And  when  fhe 
had  had  the  experience,  what  it  was  to 
be  conftantly  beloved  by  a  man  of  Mr. 
Simple's  goodnefs  of  heart,  fhe  would 
have  exulted  in  her  own  happinefs,  and 
been  the  firft  to  have  blamed  any  other 
woman  for  giving  up  the  pleafure  of 
having  the  man  fhe  loved  for  any  ad- 
vantage of  fortune;   and  would    have 
thought  it  utterly  impoffible  for  her  ever 
to  have  been  tempted  to  fuch  an  action ; 
which  then  might  poffibly  have  appear- 
ed in  the  moft  dishonourable  light :   for 
to  talk  of  a  temptation  at  a  diftance, 
and  to  feel  it  prefent,  are  two  fuch  very 
different  things,  that  every  body  can 
refift  the  one,  and  very  few  people  the 
other.     But  it  is  now  time  to  think  of 
poor  David,  who  has  been  all  this  time 
in  a  great  deal  of  miferyj  the  reafon  of 
which  the  next  chapter  will  difclofe. 


CHAP.    VI, 

WHICH  TREATS  OF  VARIETY  OP 
THINGS,  JUST  AS  THEY  FELL 
OUT  TO  THE  HERO  OF  OUR 
HISTORY. 

DAVID  was  going  up  to  his  mif- 
trefs's  chamber,  to  defireher  com- 
pany to  walk;  when  he  came  near  the 
door,  he  fancied  he  heard  the  voice  of 
a  woman  in  affliction,  which  made  him 
run  in  hafte  to  kiiow  what  was  the 
matter ;  but  as  he  was  entering  the 
room,  being  no  longer  in  doubt  whofe 
voice  it  was,'  he  flopped  fhort,  to  con- 
fider  whether  he  fhould  break  in  fa 
abruptly  or  no.  In  this  interim,  he 
P  *  heard 
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heard  the  beginning  of  the  foregoing 
dialogue  j    this  railed  foch  a  curiofity 
in  him,  that  he  was  refolved  to  attend 
the  event.     But  what  was  his  amaze- 
ment, when  he  found  that  the  woman 
hefo  tenderly  loved,  and  who  he  thought 
had  fo  well  returned  his  afteclion,  was 
in  the  hig^eft  perplexity  to  determine 
whether  Ihe  ihou'd  take  him  with  a  com- 
petency, or  the  mnnfter  before  defcribed 
with  great  riches.  He  could  hardly  per- 
fuade  himlelf  that  he  was  not  in  a  dream. 
He  was  going  to  built  optn  the  door, 
and  tell  her  he  had  been  witnels  to  the 
cklcacy  oi  her  fentiments;  but  his  ten- 
dernefs  fur  her,  even  in  the  midft  of  his 
paffion,  retrained  him,  and  he  could  not 
bring  himlelf  to  do  any  thing  to  put  her 
into  confufion. 

He   vent   back   lo  his    own  room, 
where   love,    rage,    delpair,  and   con- 
tempt, alternately  took  pofftflion  of  his 
nnir.d ;  he  walked  about,  and  raved  like 
a  mailman  j  repeated  all  the  fatires   he 
could  remember  on  women,  all  fuitable 
to  his  piefent  thoughts,   (which  is  no 
great  wonder,   as  molt  probably  they 
were  writ  by  men  in  circumftances  not 
very  different  from  his.)    In  fhort,  the 
firft  fallits  of  his  pr-.flion,  his  behaviour 
and  thoughts,  were  fo  much  like  what 
is  common  on  luch  cccafions,  that  to 
dwell  lorg  upon  them,  would  be  only 
a  repetition  of  what  has  been  faid   a 
then-land  times.     The  only  difference 
between  him  and  the  generality  of  men 
in  the  fame  cafe,  was,  that  inftead  of 
refolving  to  be  her  enemy,  he  could  not 
help  wifhing  her  well :    for  as  tender- 
nels  was  always   predominant  in   his 
mind,  no  anger,  nor  even  a  juft  caufe 
of  hatied,  could  ever  make  him  inve- 
terate or  revengeful:   it  cod  him  very 
little  to   be  a  Chiiftian   in  that  point  j 
for  it  vc.uld  hu.ve  been  more  difficult 
for  him  to  h.-.ve  kept  up  a  relent nunt, 
than  it  was  to  foigivt  the  highelt  ii  juiy, 
prov  dec;  th.^t  irjvn  \  vv;»s  only  10  himlelf, 
and  th:U  his  frit-nds  weie  no  fuffeic  rs  by 
it.    As  fuon  therefoie  as  his  rage  was 
fcimwhat  abated,  and  his  paffion  a  little 
iuMi-'td,  he  coi  eluded  to  !<  .'\'e  his  IM|- 
trefstoth  cnji  ymentofh<r    e-1  Aui^r;.n- 
deur  vMih   itK-   wietch  alitady  (it'.'cnb- 
ed,  wit!  out  la)iig  or  doing  any  thing 
that  might  expofc  cr  any  wa)  hurt  hti, 
When   he  h;»d  taken  this  refulution, 
he  vent  down    itairs   into  a  little  par- 
lour, wheie  he  accidentally  nut  Mil's 
Jsar.ny    alone.       She,    wuk    her  eyes 


fwelled  out  of  her  head  with  crying, 
with  fear  and  trembling  told   him  her 
father's    propofals.       Her    manner   of 
fpeaking,  and  her  looks,  would  have 
been  to  him  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  her 
love,  and  given  him  the  greateft  joy,  if 
he  had  not  before  known  the  fecrets  of 
her  heart  from  her  own  mouth.     The 
only  revenge  he  took,  or  ever  thought 
of   taking,    was    by    endeavouring    to 
pique  that  vanity  which  was  fo  greatly 
his  enemy.    He  therefoie  put  on  a  cold 
indifference,  and  faid,  he  was  very  glad 
to  hear  fhe  was  likely  to  make  fo  great  a 
fortune  5  for  his  part,  he  was  very  eafy 
about  it,    he  thought  indeed   to  have 
been  happy  with  her  as  a  wife ;  but  fmce 
her  father  had  otherwife  difpoled  of  her, 
he  Ihould  advile  her  to  be  dutiful,  and 
obey  him. 

He  was  very  bad  at  acting  an  infin- 
cere  part ;  but  the  prefent  confufion  of 
her  mind  was  fo  great,  flie  could  not 
diftinguifh  very  clearly  ;  and  not  know- 
ing  he  was  acquainted  with  what  had 
palled  between  her  and  her  confidante, 
his  behaviour  threw  her  into  a  great  con- 
fternation,  and  had  the  defired  effect  of 
piquing  her  vanity.     I  verily  believe, 
had  his  defign  been  to  have  gained  her, 
and  could  he  have  taken  the  pains  te 
have  turned  about,  and  made  a  fudden 
tranfition  in  her  mind,  from  the  unea- 
finefs  his  coldnefs  gave  her  pride,  to  a 
tiiumph  in  a  certain  conquelt  of  him, 
joined  to  the  love  which  (he  really  had 
for  him,  notwithstanding  it  was  not  her 
predominant    paflion,    he    might    have 
carried  her  wherever  he  plealed.    But 
as  that  was  net  his  defign,  he  durft  not 
Itay  long  with  hei  j  for  he  was  feveral 
time's  tempted  by  her  behaviour  to  think, 
he  was  noi  in  his  fenfes,  when  he  fan- 
cied he  overheard  her  fay  any  thing  that 
could  be  conltrued  to  her  difadvantage. 
And  certainly,    if  the   long*  It   txjtri- 
enced    fiiend   had    u  Id    him    wlut   he 
heard  himlelf,  he  would  have  lulpeclcd 
him  <  f  laldiood;  and  if  on  bring  t  xt  J 
with   it,   fhe   hud   dtr.'ed   it,  lie  would 
have    believed    hrr   againtt    the  whole 
world.     But  as  he  wns  witnels  himlelf 
to  what  Hie  hail  laid,  and  was  convinced 
ilvn  lite  could  rhmk  of  luch  a  fellow  as 
his   riv.,1,  for  ihe  lake   of  money,    he 
had  jnlt  rtfolution  enough  to  leave  her, 
though  Ic    h:ui   a   gieat   Hiuggle  in  his 
min. i  bdo'e  he  could  coropals  it;  and 
he  has  often  laid  lince,  that  if  he    had 
ilaid  five  minutes  longer,  his  love  would 
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have  vaBquifhed  his  reafon,  and  he 
(hould  have  become  the  fond  lover 
again.  Before  he  went,  he  took  leave 
of  her  father  and  fitter,  with  great  ci- 
vility, for  he  was  refolved  10  avoid  any 
buftle.  He  fent  for  a  coach,  put  his 
cloaths  into  it,  and  drove  from  the 
door. 

Mr.  Johnfon  afked  no  queftions,  for 
he  was  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  thought  it  was  owing  to  his  daugh- 
ter's discharging  him;  he  therefore  again 
exulted  in  his  own  wifdom,  in  making 
her  always  obey  him.  He  then  went 
to  look  for  her,  in  order  to  applaud  her 
obedience;  but  how  great  was  his  fur- 
prize,  when  he  found  her,  inftead  of 
being  rejoiced  at  having  done  her  duty, 
and  being  rid  of  a  troublelcme  lover, 
walking  about  the  room  like  a  mad 
woman,  crying  and  tearing  her  hairj 
calling  out  (lie  was  undone  for  everj 
flic  had  no  refuge  nowj  her  mifery  muft 
)aft  as  long  as  her  life. 

Her  father  had  been  in  the  room  fome 
time  before  (he  perceived  him,  and  now 
fhe  took  no  notice  of  him}  but  con- 
tinued walking  about  in  the  fame  man- 
ner.    As  foon   as    he  could  recollect 
himfelf,  he  began  to  talk  to  her,  and 
aflced  her  what  could  be  the  caufe  of  all 
this  uneafmefs;   faid  her  lover  was  juft 
gone  from  the  door  in  a  coach,  and  he 
was  come  to  praife  her  dutiful  behaviour. 
When  (he  heard  David  was  quite  gone, 
it  increafed  her  agony,  and  (he  could 
hardly  forbear  reproaching  her  father, 
for  being  the  caufe  of  her  lofing  fuch  a 
man.     For  no  fooner  did  (he  think  him 
irretrievable,  than  (he  fancied   in   him 
(he  had  loft  every  thing  truly  valuable; 
and  though  that  very  day  all  her  con- 
cern had  been  how  to  get  rid  of  him  j 
yet,  now  he  was  gone,  (he  would  have 
facrificed  (for  the  pre(ent)  even  her  dar- 
ling vanity,   if  me  could  have  brought 
him   back    again.        And    when    Mr. 
Johnfon  would  have  comforted  her,  by 
telling  her  of  the  rich  hufband  (he  was 
to  have,   (he  flew  into  the  greateii  rage 
imaginable,  and  (wore,  if  (he  could  not 
fee  Mr.  Simple  again,   fhe  would  lock 
herfelt  up,  and  never  converfe  with  any 
living  creature  more;  for,  without  him, 
fhe  was  undone  and  ruined. 

Her  father,  who  had  no  idea  of  a 
woman's  being  ruined  any  way  but  one, 
began  to  be  ftartled  at  her  repeating 
that  word  fo  often,  and  to  fear,  that  the 
girl  had  been  drawn  in  by  her  paflion  to 


facrificeher  honour;  he  was  terrified, 
Kit  he  (hould  prove  the  dupe  inftend  of 
Mr.   Simple.        He  flood    confidering 
fome  time,    and   at  laft  was    going   to 
burft  into  a  rage  with  his  daughter,  re- 
folving,    if  fli%  was   not  virtuous,    he 
would  turn  her  out  of  doors:  but,  be- 
fore he  faid  any  thing  in  anger  to  her,  a 
fudden    thought  came    into  his    mind, 
which  turned  him  into  a  milder  temper. 
He  confidered,  that  as  the  thing  was  not 
publick,andMr.  Nokes  was  ignorant  of 
it,  it  might  be  all  hufhed  up.   He  wife- 
ly thought,   that  as  (he  was  not  in  that 
defperate  condition  in  which  fome  wo- 
men who  have  been  guilty  of  indifcre- 
tions  of  that  kind  are,  he  might  juftify 
himfelf  in  forgivingher.  If,  indeed,  her 
reputation    had  been  loft,  and  (he  had 
converfed  long  enough  with  a  man  to 
have  worn  out  her  youth  and  beauty, 
and  had  been  left  in    poverty,  and  all 
kinds  of  diftrefs,  without  any  hopes  of 
relief,  her  folly  would  then  have  been 
fo  glaring,  he  could  by  no  means  have 
owned   her   for   his   child.       But    as 
he  did  not  at  all  doubt,  when  the  firft 
fallies  of  her  grief  were  over,  fhe  would 
confent  to  follow  her  intereft,  and  mar- 
ry the  old  man;  and  that  then  he  (hould 
ftill  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  her  a 
fine  lady,  with  her  own  equipage  at- 
tending her;  he  condefcended  to  (peak 
to  her  in  as  kind  a  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  Cure  Lucietia  herfelf  (whofe  chaf- 
tity  nothing  but  the  fear  of  lofing  her 
reputation    could    poffibly   have    con- 
quered) had  not  excelled  her  in  virtue. 
He  defiled  her  to  he  comforted;  for  if 
(he  had  been  led  aftray  by  the  arts  of  a 
man  (he  liked,  if  (he  would  be  a  good 
girl,  and  follow  his  advice  in  conceal- 
ing it  from  aivd    marrying    the    man 
who  liked  her,   he  would  not  only  for- 
give it,  but  never  upbraid,  or  mention 
it  to  her  more. 

She  was  quite  amazed  at  this  fpeech; 
and  the  conlideration,  that  even  her  own 
father  could  fuipeft  her  virtue,  whick 
was  dearer  to  her  than  her  life,  did  but 
aggravate  her  forrows.  At  firft  (he 
could  not  help  frowning,  and  reproach- 
ing her  father  for  fuch  a  fufpicion, 
with  fome  hints  of  her  great  wonder 
how  it  was  poffibie  there  could  be  fuch 
creatures  in  the  world  ;  but,  in  a  little 
time,  her  thoughts  were  all  taken  up 
again  with  Mr.  Simple's  leaving  her. 
She  told  her  father,  nothing  but  his  re- 
turning could  make  her  iiappy,  and 
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flie  could  not  think  how  fhe  had  loft 
him  j  for  flie  never  told  him  fhe  would 
prefer  the  other  to  him  :  though,  indeed, 
ihe  was  very  wavering  in  her  own 
mind,  yet  fhe  had  not  exprefled  it  to 
him,  and  his  indifference  was  what  fhe 
could  not  bear.  If  he  had  but  fighed, 
and  been  miferable  for  the  lofs  of  her, 
flie  could  have  married  her  old  man 
without  any  great  reluctance  :  but  the 
thought  that  he  had  left  her  firft  was 
infupportable!  At  this  rate  did  fhe 
run  on  for  fome  time. 

Mr.  Johnfon,  who  in  his  youth  had 
been  very  well  acquainted  with  wo- 
men's ways,  and  knew  the  ebbs  and 
flows  of  their  pafTions,  was  very  well 
fatisfied,  that  as  there  was  a  great  mix- 
ture of  vanity  in  the  forrow  fhe  ex- 
preffed  for  the  lofs  of  her  lover,  the 
greater  vanity  would  in  the  end  conquer 
the  lefs,  and  he  fhould  bring  her  to  ac~l 
for  her  own  and  his  intereft:  he  there- 
fore left  her,  to  go  and  follow  his  own 
affairs,  and  made  no  doubt  of  every 
thing  fucceeding according  to  his  wifh. 
She  fpent  fome  time  in  the  deepeft 
melancholy,  and  felt  all  the  mifery 
•which  attends  a  woman  who  has  many 
things  to  wifh,  but  knows  not  pofi- 
tively  whiqji  fhe  wifhes  moft.  Some- 
times her  imagination  would  repreferst 
Mr.  Simple  with  all  the  foftnels  of  a 
lover,  and  then  the  Jove  fhe  had  had 
for  him  would  melt  her  into  tendernefsj 
then  in  a  moment  his  indifference  and 
neglecl  came  into  her  head,  her  pride 
.•was  piqued,  and  fhe  was  all  rage  and 
indignation  j  then  fucceeded  in  her 
thoughts  the  old  man  and  his  money  : 
fo  that  love,  rage,  and  vanity,  were  in 
the  greateft  contention  which  fhould 
poffefs  the  largeft  mare  of  her  inclina- 
tions. It  cannot  be  determined  how 
long  this  agitation  of  mind  would  have 
lafted,  had  not  her  fitter's  marriage 
-with  the  rich  Jew  put  an  end  to.  it  j 
which  being  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
and  fplendor,  made  Mifs  Nanny  re- 
fulve  Ihe  would  not  be  outdone  in  gran- 
deur :  flie  therefore  confented  to  give 
her  hand  to  Mr.  Nokes,  and  as  he  was 
ready  to  take  her,  it  was  foon  conclud- 
ed ;  and  fhe  now  no  longer  made  any 
difficulty  of  prefen ing  gaiety  and  fhow 
to  everything  in  the  world.  She  thought 
herfelf  ill-uied  by  Mr.  Simple,  (not 
knowing  the  true  caufe  of  his  leaving 
her  in  that  abrupt  manner  j)  fo  that 
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her  pride  helped  her  to  overcome  any 
remains  cf  paflion,  and  fhe  fancied 
herfelf  in  the  poffeffion  of  every  thing 
which  could  give  happinefs,  namely, 
fplendid  equipages  and  glittering  pomp* 
But  flie  foon  found  herfelf  greatly  mil- 
taken  j  her  fine  houfe,  by  conftantly 
living  in  it,  became  as  infipid  as  if  it 
had  been  a  cottage :  a  fhort  time  took 
away  all  the  giddy  pleafure  which  at- 
tends the  firft  fatisfa&ion  of  vanity. 

Her  hufband,  who  was  old,  foon  be- 
came full  of  difeafes  and  infirmities, 
which  turned  his  temper  (naturally  not 
very  good)  into  morofenefs  and  ill-na- 
ture: and  as  he  had  married  a  woman 
whom  he  thought  very  much  obliged  to 
him,  on  account  of  his  fuperiority  of 
fortune,  he  was  convinced  it  was  but 
reafonabie  fhe  fhould  comply  with  his 
peevifh  humours  j  fo  that  flie  had  not 
lived  long  with  him,  before  the  only 
comfort  fhe  had  was  in  the  hopes  of 
out-living  him. 

She  certainly  would  foon  have  broke 
her  heart,  had  flie  known  that  all  this 
mifery,  and  the  lofs  of  the  greateft  hap- 
pinefs, in  being  tenderly  ufed  by  a  man 
of  fenfe,  who  loved  her,  was  her  own 
fault ;  but,  as  fhe  thought  it  his  incon- 
flancy,  to  his  generofity  in  not  telling 
her  the  truth  flie  owed  the  avoiding 
irhat  painful  reflection.  The  xineafy 
ftate  of  her  mind  made  her  peevifh  and 
crofs  to  all  around  her ;  and  fhe  never 
had  the  pleafure  of  enjoying  that  for- 
tune, which  fhe  had  been  fo  defirous  of 
obtaining:  her  hufband,  potwithftand- 
ing  his  old  age,  died  of  a  fpotted  fe- 
ver j  fhe  caught  the  infection  of  him, 
and  furvived  him  but  three  days.  But 
I  think  it  now  full  time  to  look  aftev 
my  hero. 


CHAP.     VII. 

CONTAINING  A  REMARKABLE  CON- 
TENTION BET\VEEN  THREE  SIS- 
TERS. 

POOR  David's  heart  was  ready  to 
burlt.  He  ordered  his  coach  to 
drive  into  Fleet  Street,  where  he  pie- 
fently  took  a  lodging  5  and  now  being 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  caufe  of  his 
torment,  ami  at  liberty  to  reflect  on 
what  had  prilled,  he  found  it  was  much 
harder  to  conquer  paffion  than  to  railb 
it^  for  notwithstanding  the  great  con- 
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tempt  he  had  for  his  miftrefs's  conduct, 
and  his  averfion  to  the  very  thought  of 
a  mercenary  woman,  yet  would  his  fan- 
cy fet  before  him  all  thofe  fcenes  of 
pleafure  he  once  imagined  he  (hould 
enjoy  with  the  object  of  his  love.  With 
thofe  thoughts  returned  all  his  fond- 
nefs :  then  came  his  reafon  fpitefully 
to  awake  him  from  the  pleating  dream, 
and  reprefented  to  him,  he  ought  to 
forget  it  was  ever  in  the  power  of  a  per- 
fon,  who  fo  highly  defervcd  to  be  de- 
fpifed,  to  have  contributed  to  his  plea- 
fure. But  all  the  pains  he  could  take 
to  overcome  his  inclination  for  her  could 
not  make  him  perfectly  eafy  ;  fometirr.es 
he  would  weep,  to  think  that  vanity 
fhould  prevent  fuch  a  creature  from  be- 
ing perfect  j  then  would  he  reflect  on 
the  opinion  he  once  had  of  her,  and 
from  thence  conclude,  if  me  could  have 
fuch  faults,  no  woman  was  ever  truly 
good  j .  and  that  nature  had  certainly 
thrown  in  fome  vices  to  women's  minds, 
left  good  men  mould  have  more  happi- 
nefs  than  they  are  able  to  bear.  On 
this  confideration,  he  thought  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  fearch  the  world  round, 
for  he  was  fure  he  could  meet  with  no- 
thing better  than  what  he  had  alreidy 
feen  j  and  he  fancied  he  might  certainly 
juftify  himfelf  in  going  back  to  her, 
who  had  no  faults,  but  what  nature, 
for  fome  wife  purpofe,  had  given  to  all 
creatures  of  the  fame  kind  :  he  began 
to  flatter  himfelf,  that  time  and  con- 
verfation  with  him  would  get  the  better 
of  thofe  fmall  frailties  (for  fuch  he  foon 
began  to  think  them)  which,-  perhaps, 
might  be  only  owing  to  youth,  and  the 
want  of  a  good  education.  With  thefe 
reflections  he  was  ready  to  go  back  to 
throw  himielf  at  her  feet,  and  afk  ten 
thoufand  pardons  for  believing  his  own 
ienfesj  to  confefs  himfelf  highly  to 
blame,  and  unworthy  her  favour,  for 
having  left  her.  However,  he  had  ju  ft 
fenfe  enough  left  to  fend  a  fpy  firft  to 
enquire  into  her  conduct  concerning  the 
old  man,  wh6  came  juft  as  (he  was  mar- 
ried. This  news  affifted  him  to  get 
the  better  of  his  love  j*  and  lie  never 
enquired  for  her  more,  though  he  was 
often  thoughtful  on  her  account. 

Now  was  David  in  the  fame  condi- 
tion as  when  he  difcovered  his  brother's 
treachery.  The  world  was  to  begin 
again  with  him  j  for  he  could  find  no 
pleafure  in  it,  unlefs  he  could  meet  with 


a  companion  who  deferred  his  efteem  : 
he  had  been  ufed  ill  by  both  the  man 
and  the  woman  he  had  loved.  Thia 
gave  him  but  a  melancholy  profpect, 
and  fometimes  he  was  in  perfect  defpair  ; 
but  then  his  own  mind  was  a  proof  to 
him,  that  generofity,  good -nature,  and 
a  capacity  for  real  friendfliip,  were  to.be 
found  in  the  world.  Befides,  he  faw 
the  fhadow  of  thofe  virtues  in  fo  many 
minds,  that  he  did  not  in  the  leaft 
doubt  but  that  the  fubftances  muft 
exift  in  fome  place  or  other.  He  rc- 
folved,  therefore,  to  go  on  in  his  fearch; 
for  he  was  fure,  if  ever  he  could  find 
a  valuable  friend,  in  either  man  or  wo- 
man, he  mould  be  doubly  paid  for  all 
the  pains  and  difficulties  he  could  pof- 
fibly  go  through. 

.  He  took  a  new  lodging  every  week, 
and  always  the  firft  thing  he  did  was  to 
enquire  of  his  landlady  the  reputa- 
tion of  all  the  neighbourhood:  but  he 
never  could  hear  one  good  character 
from  any  of  them;  only  every  one  fe- 
parately  gave  very  broad  hints  of  their 
own  goodnefs,  and  what  pity  it  was 
they  fhould  be  obliged  to  live  amongft 
fuch  a  fet  of  people.  As  he  was  not 
quite  fo  credulous  to  take  their  words, 
he  generally,  in  two  or  three  days,  had 
fome  reafbn  to  believe  they  were  not 
totally  exempt  from  partiality  to  them- 
felves.  He  went  from  houfe  to  houfe 
for  fome  time,  without  meeting  with 
any  adventure  worth  relating.  He 
found  all  the  women  tearing  one  ano- 
ther to  pieces  from  envy,  and  the  men 
facrificing  each  other  for  every  trifling 
intereft.  Every  (hop  he  went  into,  he 
heard  men  fwear  they  could  not  afford 
their  goods  under  fuch  a  price  one  mi- 
nute, and  take  a  great  deal  lefs  the 
next  j  which  even  his  charity  could  not 
impute  to  the  defire  of  ierving  the  buyer. 
In  (hort,  the  generality  of  fcenes  he 
faw  he  could  never  mention  without  a 
figh,  or  think  of  without  a  tear. 

In  one  of  the  houfes  where  he  lodg- 
ed, the  mafter  of  the  family  died  while 
he  was  there.  This  man  had  three 
daughters,  every  one  of  whom  attend- 
ed him  with  the  utmoft  duty  and  care 
during  his  illnefs,  and  at  the  approach 
of  his  lift  moments  (hewed  fuch  ago- 
nies of  grief  and  tender  forrow,  as  gave 
our  hero  great  pleafure.  He  reflected 
how  much  happier  the  world  would  be, 
if  all  parents  would  fuftain  the  help- 
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lefs  infancy  of  their  children  with  that 
tendetnefs  and  care,  which  would  be 
thought  natural  by  every  good  mind, 
xincxperienctd  in  the  world,  for  all  crea- 
tures to  have  towards  every  thing  im- 
mediately placed  under  their  protection  ; 
and  as  they  grew  older,  form  their 
minds,  and  inftruft  them  with  that  gen- 
tlenefsand  affection,  which  would  plain- 
ly prove  every  thing  they  faid  or  did 
was  for  their  good,  inltead  of  com- 
manding them  with  an  arbitrary  power. 
He  thought  that  children  thus  educated, 
with  grateful  minds  would  return  that 
care  and  love  to  their  parents,  when 
old  age  and  infirmities  rendered  them 
objects  of  comp?.ffion,  and  made  it  he- 
ccir.uy  for  them  to  be  attended  with 
more  afliduity  than  is  generally  met 
with  in  thofe  people  who  only  ferve 
them  for  their  money. 

The  three  daughters  above-mention- 
ed never  ceafed  crying  and  lamenting, 
till  their  father  was  buried,  in  all  which 
time  Mr.  Simple  did  all  he  could  to 
comfort  them;  but  as  foon  as  the  fu- 
r.eral  was  over,  they  dried  up  their 
tears,  and  feemed  quite  recovered.  The 
next  morning,  as  David  was  mufing  by 
himielf,  he  was  ftartled  by  a  fudden 
noife  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of. 
At  firft  he  fancied  it  was  the  chattering 
of  magpies  j  then  he  recollected,  that 
Ibme  young  female  neighbours  of  his, 
fearing  left  there  (hould  be  too  much 
filence  in  their  houfe,  kept  two  or  three 
parrots  to  entertain  themfelvcs  with. 
At  laft,  he  thought  he  heard  fomething 
like  the  found  of  human  voices,  but  fo 
confufed  and  intermixed,  three  or  four 
together,  that  nothing  could  be  dif- 
tinguimed.  He  got  up,  and  went  to- 
wards the  room  the  noife  feemed  to 
come  from':  but  how  great  was  bis 
amazement,  when  he  threw  open  the 
door,  and  faw  the  three  dutiful  daugh- 
ters (whom  he  had  fo  much  applauded 
in  his  own  mind)  looking  one  pale  as 
death,  the  other  red  as  fcarlet,  accord- 
ing as  their  different  constitutions  or 
complexions  were  worked  on  by  violent 
pafiions  j  each  of  them  holding  a  cor- 
ner of  a  moft  beautiful  carpet  in  her 
hand  !  The  moment  they  law  David, 
they  ran  to  him,  got  hold  of  him,  and 
began  to  tell  their  ftory  all  at  a  time. 
They  were  agitated  by  their  rage  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  not  one  of  them  could  fpeak 
plain  enough  to  be  underftood  j  fo  that 
he  flood  as  if  he  had  been  fuuoundcd 


by  the  three  furies  for  a  confiderable 
time,  before  he  could  haveany  compre- 
henfion  what  they  would  be  at.  At  laft, 
with  great  intreaties  that  one  of  them 
would  fpeak  at  a  time,  he  fo  far  prevail- 
ed, that  the  eldeft  told  him  the  ftory, 
though  it  was  not  without  feveral  inter- 
ruptions and  many  difputes. 

Their  father  had  left  all  he  had  to  be 
equally  divided  amongft  them  ;  and 
when  they  came  to  ex.imine  his  effects 
(which  they  did  very  e:uly  in  the  morn- 
ing after  the  funeral)  they  found  this 
carper,  which  was  a  preftnt  to  him  from 
a  merchant,  and  was  one  of  the  fineft 
that  ever  was  feen.  The  moment  they 
fet  eyes  on  it,  they  every  one  refolved  to 
have  it  for  themfelvcs,  on  w,hich  arofe  a 
moft  violent  quarrel  ;  and,  as  none  of 
them  would  give  it  up,  the  moft  refolute 
of  them  took  a  pair  of  fciflars,  and  cut 
it  into  three  parts.  They  were  all  vexed 
to  have  it  fpoiled,  yet  each  was  better 
pleafed  than  if  either  of  the  filters  had 
had  it  whole.  But  ftill  the  difference 
was  not  decided,  for  in  one  of  the  pieces 
was  a  more  remarkable  fine  flower  than 
the  reft,  and  this  they  had  every  one  fix- 
ed on  as  their  own.  When  David  had 
heard  all  this,  he  could  not  exprefs  his 
aftoniftiment,  but  ftood  ftaringat  them, 
like  one  who  has  feen,  or  fancies  he  has 
feen,  a  ghoft.  He  defired  them  to  let  go 
their  hold,  for  he  could  not  poflibly  be 
a  judge  in  a  difpute  of  fo  nice  a  nature. 
On  which  they  all  cried  out,  they  would 
have  the  flower  divided  j  for  they  had 
rather  fee  it  cut  in  a  thoufand  pieces, 
than  that  any  body  mould  have  it  but 
themfelves. 

As  foon  as  David  could  free  himfelf 
from  them,  he  ran  down  ftairs,  got  as 
far  out  of  their  hearing  as  he  could, 
and  ieft  the  houfe  that  very  night. 

The  behaviour  of  thefe  fifteis  to  each 
other,  and  that  lately  (hewn  to  their  fa- 
ther, may  appear  perhaps  very  incon- 
fiftent,  and  difficult  to  be  reconciled. 
But  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  as  the 
old  man  had  always  preferred  all  the 
power  in  his  own  hands,  they  had  been 
ufed  implicitly  to  obey  his  commands, 
and  wait  on  him ;  and  as  to  their  grief 
at  his  death,  there  is  to  moft  people  a 
terror  and  melancholy  in  death  itfelf, 
which  ftrikes  them  with  horror  at  the 
fight  of  it  :  and  it  being  ufual  for  fa- 
milies to  cry  and  mourn  for  their  rela- 
tions till  they  are  buried,  there  is  fuch 
a  prevalency  in  cuilorn,  that  it  is  not 
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uncommon  to  fee  a  whole  houfejn  tears 
for  the  death  of  thofe  very  people  they 
have  hated  and  abufed  while  living, 
thoifgh  their  grief  ceafes  with  their  fu- 
nerals. But  \hefe  three  fifters  had  an 
inveterate  hatred  to  each  other  ;  for  the 
eldeft  being  much  older  than  the  others, 
had,  during  their  childhood,  ufurped 
founreafonablean  authority  over  them, 
as  they  could  never  forgive;  and  as 
they  were  handfomer  when  they  grew 
up  than  fhe  was,  they  were  more  liked 
by  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  confe- 
quently  more  difliked  and  hated  by  her. 
The  other  two,  as  they  were  nearer  of 
an  age,  in  all  appearance  might  have 
agreed  better ;  but  they  had  met  with 
one  of  thofe  fine  gentlemen  who  make 
love  to  every  woman  they  chance  to  be 
in  company  with.  Each  of  thefe  two 
fifters  fancied  he  was  in  love  with  her ; 
they  therefore  grew  jealous  rivals,  and 
never  after  could  endure  one  another  : 
yet  notwithftanding  all  this,  I  make  no 
doubt,  but  on  the  death  of  either,  the 
others  could  have  performed  the  cere-  ' 
mony  of  crying  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  if  they  had  loved  one  another  ever 
fo  well.  Nay,  and  what  is  yet  more 
furprizing,  this  grief  might  not  have 
been  altogether  affectation  j  for  when 
any  perfon  is  in  fo  low  a  ftate  of  body, 
mind,  or  fortune,  as  makes  it  impof- 
fible  for  them  to  be  the  obje6ts  of  envy, 
if  there  is  the  leaft  grain  of  companion 
or  good-nature  in  the  human  mind,  it 
has  full  power  to  exert  itielf,  and  the 
thought  of  being  about  for  ever  to  lofe 
any  body  we  are  ufed  to  converfe  with, 
like  a  charm,  fuddenly  baniflies  from 
our  thoughts  all  the  bad  which  former 
piques  and  quarrels  ever  fuggefted  to  us 
they  had  in  them,  and  immediately 
brings  to  our  remembrance  all  the  good 
qualities  they  poffefled. 

Poor  Mr.  Simple  began  now  utterly 
to  defpair  that  he  mould  ever  meet  with 
any  perfons  who  would  give  him  leave 
to  have  a  good  opinion  of  them  a  week 
together  j  for  he  found  fuch  a  mixture 
of  bad  in  all  thofe  he  had  yet  met  with, 
that  as  foou  as  he  began  to  think  well 
of  any  one,  they  were  fure  to  do  fome- 
thing  to  fliock  him,  and  overthrow  his 
efteem:  he  was  in  doubt  in  his  own 
mind,  whether  he  fliould  not  go  to  fome 
remote  corner  of  the  earth,  lead  the  life 
of  a  hermit,  and  never  fee  a  human 
face  again  ;  but  as  he  was  naturally  of 
a  focial  temper,  he  could  not  bear  the 
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thoughts  of  fuch  a  life.  He  therefore 
concluded  he  would  proceed  in  his 
fcheme,  till  he  had  gone  through  all 
degrees  of  people  ;  and,  if  he  continued 
ftill  unfuccefsful,  he  could  but  retire, 
at  laft. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

WHEREIN  IS  TO  BE  SEEN  THE  IN- 
FALLIBILITY OF  MEN'S  JUDG- 
MENTS CONCERNING  THE  VIR- 
TUES OR  VICES  OF  THEIR  OWN 
WIVES;  A  SCENE  TAKEN  FROM 
VERY  LOW  LIFE,  IN  WHICH  ONLY 
SUCH  EXAMPLES  ARE  TO  BE 
FOUND. 

AS  David  was  one  day  walking 
along  the  Strand,  full  of  thefe  re- 
flections, he  met  a  man  with  fo  con- 
tented a  countenance,  he  could  not  for- 
bear having  a  curiofity  to  know  who  he 
was:  he  therefore  watched  him  home; 
and,  on  enquiry,  found  he  was  a  car- 
penter, who  worked  very  hard,  brought 
home  all  the  money  he  could  get  to  his 
wife,  and  that  they  led  a  very  quiet 
peaceable  life  together.  He  was  re- 
folved  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of 
fending  for  him,  on  pretence  of  employ- 
ing him  in  his  trade,  in  order  to  know, 
from  his  own  mouth,  what  it  was  caufed 
thofe  great  figns  of  happinefs,  which  fo 
vifibly  appeared  in  his  countenance. 
The  man  told  him,  he  was  indeed  the 
happieft  of  all  mortals;  for  he  certain- 
ly had  the  beft  wife  in  the  world;  to 
which  was  owing  that  chearfulnefs  he 
was  pleafed  to  take  notice  of.  Th'is  ftill 
raifed  his  curioiity  the  more,  and  made 
him  refolve  to  go  to  the  man's  houfe  to 
obferve  his  manner  of  living.  He  told 
him  he  had  a  defire  to  fee  this  good 
woman,  whofe  character  pleafed  him  fo 
well,  and  that  he  would  go  home  to 
dinner  with  him.  The  carpenter,  who 
thought  he  never  had  witnefTes  enough 
of  his  wife's  goodnefs,  faid  he  fhould 
be  very  proud  of  his  company.  And 
home  they  went  together. 

Mr.  Simple  expected  to  have  found 
every  thing  prepared  in  a  neat,  though 
plain  way,  by  this  extraordinary  wo- 
man, for  the  reception  and  comfort  of 
her  hufband  after  his  morning's  work; 
but  how  greatly  was  he  furprized,  when 
he  heard  by  a  prentice  boy,  ( who 
was  left  at  home  to  wait  on  her,'  inftead 
E  Of 
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ofafliftlng  his  matter  in  his  bufmefs) 
that  (he  was  in  bed,  and  ciefired  her 
hufband  would  go  and  buy  the  dinner, 
which  the  boy  drefled  for  them,  but 
very  illj  and  when  it  was  ready  the 
lady  condescended  to  fit  down  at  table 
with  them,  with  the  boy  waiting  behind 
her  chair:  and  what  was  ftill  the  more 
amazing,  was,  that  this  woman  was 
ugly  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  was  a 
Bonder  any  man  could  think  of  her  at 
all.  The  whole  dinner  parted  in  the 
man's  praifes  of  her  good  humour  and 
virtue,  and  in  exultings  in  the  happinefs 
of  poflefiing  fuch  a  creature. 

v  This  fcene  perplexed  David  more 
than  any  thing  he  had  yet  feen,  and  he 
endeavoured  all  he  could  to  account  for 
it.  He  therefore  defired  to  board  with 
them  a  week,  in  order  to  find  out  (if 
poffible)  what  could  be  the  caufe  of  a 
man's  fondnefs  for  fuch  a  woman.  In 
all  the  time  he  was  there,  he  obferved 
ihe  indulged  herfelf  in  drinking  tea, 
and  in  fuch  expences  as  a  man  in  his 
way  could  not  poffibly  fupply,  notwith- 
itandingall  his  induftryj  but  he  thought 
nothing  too  much  for  her.  After  all 
the  reflexions  that  could  be  made  on 
this  fubje&,  there  could  be  no  other 
reafon  affigned  for  this  poor  man's  be- 
ing fuch  a  willing  (lave,  but  her  great 
pride,  and  high  fpirjt,  which  impofed 
on  him,  and  made  him  afraid  to  dif- 
oblige  her,  together  with  a  certain  felf- 
fufficiency  in  all  me  faid  or  did ;  which, 
joined  to  her  fuperiority  to  him  in  birth 
((he  having  been  a  lady's  waiting-gen- 
tlewoman) made  him  imagine  her  much 
more  capable  than  (he  really  was  in 
all  refpeas. 

I  think  it  very  likely,  if  (he  had 
known  her  own  deferts,  and  been  hum- 
ble in  her  behaviour,  he  would  have 
paid  her  no  other  compliment  than  that 
of  confefling  her  in  the  right  in  the 
mean  thoughts  fhe  had  of  herfelf.  He 
then  would  have  been  matter  in  his  own 
houfe,  and  have  made  a  drudge  of  her  j 
an  inftance  of  which  David  law  while 
he  was  there,  by  a  man  who  came  one 
day  to  vifit  his  neighbour,  and  was  what 
is  called  by  thofe  fort  of  people  a  jolly 
companion:  the  firft  thing  he  did  was 
to  abufe  his  wife.  He  faid,  he  had  left 
her  at  home  out  of  humour,  and  would 
always  deal  with  her  after  that  manner 
when  he  found  her  inclined  to  be  ill- 
tempered.  The  carpenter  cart  a  look 
en  iiis  wife,  wliica  expreffcil  his  fatif- 


fa6lion  in  having  fo  much  the  advan- 
tage of  his  acquaintance.  The  other 
went  on,  in  faying,  for  his  part,  he 
could  never  have  any  thing  he  liked  at 
home,  therefore  he  would  Hay  but  littlo 
there. 

David  hearing  all  this,  had  a  great 
defire  to  fee  if  this  woman  was  as  much 
better  than  her  huiband  thought  her,  as 
the  other  was  worfe  ;  and  told  the  man, 
if  he  would  let  him  come  and  board 
with  him  a  week,  he  would  give  him 
his  own  price.  The  other  anfwered, 
he  mould  be  very  welcome,  but  his 
wife  did  things  in  fuch  an  aukward 
way,  he  was  afraid  he  would  not  (lay 
there  a  day.  But  he,  who  was  very  in- 
different as  to  what  he  eat  and  drank, 
was  not  frightened  at  this,  and  went 
home  with  the  man.  He  found  the 
woman  hard  at  work,  with  two  fmaU 
children,  the  eldeft  not  four  years  old, 
playing  round  her;  they  were  drefled 
in  coarfe  things,  full  of  patch-work, 
but  yet  whole  and  clean  j  every  thing 
in  the  houfe  was  neat,  and  plainly- 
proved,  the  miftrefsof  that  family,  hav- 
ing no  fervant,  could  not  be  idle.  As 
foon  as  they  came  in,  me  rofe  from  her 
work,  made  an  humble  curtfey  to  the 
ftranger,  and  received  herhufband  with 
a  mixture  of  Jove  and  fear.  He,  in  a 
furly  tone,  faid,  «  Well,  Moll,  I  hope 
you  are  in  a  better  humour  than  when 
I  left  you  ;  here  is  a  gentleman  wants 
to  board  with  us  for  a  week,  you  had 
beft  not  be  in  your  airs  j  none  of  your 
crying  and  whining,  for  I  won't  (tay 
an  hour  in  the  houfe,  if  you  don't 
behave  yourfelf  as  you  ought.'  The 
poor  woman,  who  could  hardly  refrain 
from  tears,  faid,  indeed,  (Ire  was  in 
very  good  humour,  and  would  do  all 
(he  could,  in  her  homely  way,  to  give 
the  gentleman  content.  She  had  been 
very  pretty,  butjier  eyes  now  had  a 
deadnefs  in  them,  and  her  countenance 
was  grown  pale,  which  feemed  to  be 
occaiioned  by  the  forrow  and  hard  la- 
bour (he  had  endured,  which  produced 
the  eftecls  of  old  age,  even  in  youth 
itfelf. 

The  hufband  never  fpoke  for  any 
thing  but  it  was  done,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment ;  for  (he  flew  to  obey  him  the  mo- 
ment he  but  intimated  his  inclinations  : 
/lie  watched  his  very  looks  to  obferve 
what  he  would  have;  and  it'  ever  he  ex- 
prefled  himfelf  mildly,  it  feemed  to  give 
her  vait  pleafure.  Every  thing  was  or- 
dered 
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in  the  houfe  in  the  moft  frugal 
and  beft  manner  poffible  $  yet  (he  could 
ftldom  get  a  good  word  from  the  man 
(lie  endeavoured  to  pleafe.  Her  modeft 
behaviour,  love  to  her  hufband,  and  ten- 
dernefs-  for  her  children,  in  fhort,  every 
thing  (he  did  or  faid,  raifed  a  great  com- 
paflion  in  David,  and  a  ftrong  defire  to 
know  her  ftory,  which  he  took  the  firft 
opportunity  of  defiring  her  to  relate. 
She  for  a  great  while  excufed  herfelf, 
faying,  (he  could  not  tell  her  ftory  with- 
out reflecting  on  the  man  (he  was 
unwilling  to  blame.  But  on  David's 
alluring  her  every  thing  (hould  be  a  fe- 
cret,  and  that  he  would  exert  the  utmoft 
of  his  power  to  ferve  her,  (lie  was  at 
laft  prevailed  on  to  give  the  following 
account  of  her  life. 

«  As  you  feem,  Sir,  fo  defirous  of 
knowing  my  misfortunes,  I  cannot 
refufe  complying  with  your  requelr; 
though  the  remembrance  of  moil  of 
the  pail  fcenes  of  my  life  brings  no- 
thing but  melancholy  thoughts  to  my 
mind,  which  I  endeavour  as  much  as 
poffible  to  avoid.  Indeed,  I  have  fo 
few  comforts,  that  it's  well  my  being 
continually  obliged  to  employ  myfelf 
in  feeding  and  covering  thefe  my  little 
ones,  prevents  my  having  time  to 
think  fo  much  as  otherwife  I  fliould. 
*  My  father  was  a  great  diitiller  in 
the  city,  'and  I  was  bred  up  with  the 
utmoft  tendernefs  and  care,  till  I  was 
ten  years  old,  when  he  died  and  left 
me  to  the  care  of  an  elder  brother, 
to  depend  on  his  pleafure  for  my  fup* 
port.  He  was  a  fort  of  man  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  draw  any  character  of,  for 
I  never  knew  him  to  do  one  action  in 
my  life,  that  was  not  too  much  in 
the  common  road  to  be  remarked. 
He  kept  me  in  his  houfe  without  ei- 
ther abufing  or  (hewing  the  leaft  af- 
fection towards  me;  by  which  fort  of 
behaviour  he  neither  gained  my  love 
nor  my  hatred,  but  I  lived  a  dull  life 
with  very  few  things  to  amufe  me  : 
for  as  all  the  companions  I  ufed  to 
play  with  in  my  father's  time  had 
plenty  of  money,  and  I  now  was  kept 
without  any,  they  foon  (hunned  me, 
and  I  was  as  willing  to  avoid  them, 
having  too  much  pride  to  be  beholden 
to  them  for  paying  my  (hare  of  the 
expence.  I  had  now  nothing  to  do 
but  to  fly  to  books  for  refuge :  all 
the  pieafure  I  had  was  in  reading  ro- 
mances, fo  that  by  the  time  I  was 
fifteen,  my  head  was  full  of  no. 
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thing  but  love.  While  I  was  in  this 
difpofition,  one  Sunday,  as  I  came  out 
of  church,  an  old  woman  followed 
me,  and  whifpered  in  my  eaiv  if  I 
had  a  mind  to  fave  a  pretty  young 
fellow's  life,  I  mould  give  a  kind 
anfwer  to  a  note  he  had  fent  by  her  j 
which  (he  put  into  my  hand,  and  pre- 
fently  mixed  amongft  the  crowd.  I 
made  hafte  home  with  the  utmoft 
impatience  to  read  my  letter,  it 
contained  the  ftrongefl  expreffions  of 
love,  and  was  writ  fo  much  in  the 
ftrain  of  feme  of  my  favourite  books, 
that  I  was  overjoyed  at  the  thoughts 
of  fuch  an  adventure.  However,  I 
would  not  anfwer  it,  thinking  fome 
years  fervice  due  to  me,  before  fuch 
a  favour fliould  be  granted;  for  I  be- 
gan now  to  look  on  myfelf  as  the  he- 
roine of  a  romance.  The  young 
man  was  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  the5 
neighbourhood,  and  was  none  df 
thole  lukewarm  lovers,  who  require 
their  miftrefles  to  meet  them  halfway, 
but  he  followed  me  with  the  utmoft 
afliduity.  This  exactly  fuited  my 
talte,  and  I  foon  found  a  great  incli- 
nation for  him,  yet  was  refolved  to 
make  a  long-  courtfhip  of  itj  but  a 
very  few  meetings  with  him  got  the 
better  of  all  my  resolutions,  and  he 
made  me  engage  myfelf  to  him. 
'  If  my  brother  had  treated  me  with 
good  nature,  I  certainly  fhould  have 
acquainted  him  with  this  affair  :  but 
he  took  fo  little  notice  of  me,  and 
whenever  I  fpoke  to  him  (hewed  fuch 
a  contempt  for  talking  with  girls,  that 
he  being  twice  my  age,  I  contracted 
fuch  an  awe  of  him,  I  really  was 
afraid  to  tell  him  of  it.  I  take  fharna 
to  myfelf  for  giving  fo  eafily  into  an 
affair  of  this  nature :  but  I  was 
young,, and  had  nobody  to  advife  or 
inftruct  me,  for  my  mother  died 
when  I  was  an  infant,  which  I  hope 
may  be  fome  excufe  for  me  ;  but  I 
won't  tire  you  with  my  foolifli  re- 
marks. 

*  My  brother  happened  one  day  to 
bring  home  a  young  man  to  dinner 
with  him,  who  took  fuch  a  fancy  to 
me,  he  would  have  married  me.  My 
perfon  then,  as  I  was  told,  was  very 
agreeable,  though  now,  Si.r,  I  am  fo 
altered,  nobody  would  know  me  to  be 
the  fame  woman.  This  young  man 
was  in  very  good  circumftances, 
which  you  may  be  fure  made  my  bro- 
ther readily  agree  to  it.  He  therefore 
E  2  «  told 
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'told  me  of  it,  but  was  greatly  fur- 
prized  to  find  me  utterly  aveiTe  to  the 
match  ;  he  teazed  me  fo  much  about 
it,  that  at  laft  I  toM  him  the  truth, 
that  I  was  already  engaged,  both  in 
honour  and  inclination,  to  another. 
On  hearing  this,  he  fell  into  the  mort 
violent  rage  imaginable,  at  my  daring 
to  engage  mylelf  to  any  one  without 
his  conienr.  He  told  me,  the  man  I 
had  plenftd  to  take  a  fancy  to  was  a 
pitiful  fellow.  That  his  m after  often 
faid  he  would  never  come  to  any  good, 
for  he  thought  of  nothing-  but  his 
plea  Cures,  and  never  minded  his  bu- 
finefs.  Infliort,  he  laid,  if  I  would 
not  give  him  up,  he  would  abandon 
me,  and-  never  lee  me  more.  This 
roughnefs  and  brutality  made  me  ftill 
fonder  of  my  lover,  who  was  all  com- 
plaifance  and  eagernefs  to  pieafe  me. 
I  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  in- 
forming  him  of  what  had  happened. 
He  was  not  at  all  concerned,  as  he 
faw  me  fo  refolute,  only  he  prefled 
me  to  many  him  immediately,  which 
my  foolifh  fondnefs  foon  made  me 
confent  to.  My  brother  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  for  he  would  never  fte 
me  more.  And,  indeed,  it  was  not 
long  before  I  found  what  he  had  told 
me  was  too  true,  that  my  hufband 
would  not  follow  his  bufinefs;  for  as 
fcon  as  he  was  out  of  his  time,  he 
fwore  he  would  have  no  more  to  do 
with  it.  His  father  was  a  very  good 
man,  but,  unfortunately  for  me  died 
foon  after  we  were  married;  for  he 
would  have  been  kind  to  me  if  he 
had  lived.  He  had  mere  children, 
and  was  not  very  rich,  fo  that  he 
could  not  leave  us  a  great  deal ;  how- 
ever,  he  left  me  30!.  per  annum  in 
an  annuity;  and  to  his  fon  500!. 
which  he  loon  /pent,  and  made  me 
fell  my  annuity:  I  have  never  refufed 
him  any  thing  fince  we  have  been 
married.  You  fee,  Sir,  by  the  man- 
ncr  \ve  live,  money  is'not  very  plenty 
with  us,  though  I  do  my  houfliold 
affuiis  my  ft  if,  take  care  of  my  poor 
chiKirtn,  and  am  glad  to  do  plain 
work  befidts,  when  I  can  get  it;  thar, 
by  all  means  pofiible,  I  may  help  to 
fupport  the  man,  whom  yet  I  love 
with  the  grtatett  fondnefs,  notwith- 
ftanding  y«i»  fte  he  doth  not  treat  me 
with  an  equnl  ttnUernds. 
*  He  has  a  brother,  who  allows  him 
a  fmall  matter,  fo  that  we  make  fliift 
to  rub  on  with  bread,  and  I  could  be 


content  with  my  lot,  if  he  behaved 
to  me  as  when  we  were  firft  married; 
what  has  occafioned  this  alteration  I 
cannot  imagine,  for  I  don't  find  he 
converfes  with  any  other  women,  and 
I  have  always  been  a  very  humble 
wife;  I  have  humoured  him  in  every 
thing  he  has  defned  :  I  have  never  up- 
braided him  with  the  mifery  I  have 
fuffered  for  his  fake,  nor  refufed  him 
any  of  the  little  money  I  get.  I  re- 
member  once,  when  I  had  but  juft 
enough  to  buy  a  dinner  for  the  day, 
and  had  been  hard  at  work,  he  had  a 
mind  to  go  out,  where  he  thought  he 
fhould  be  merry:  I  let  him  have  this 
little,  and  concealed  from  him  that 
I  had  no  more;  thinking  itimpolTible 
for  him  to  take  it,  if  he  had  known 
the  truth.  I  eat  nothing  but  bread 
that  day.  When  he  came  home  at 
night,  I  received  him  with  great  good 
humour;  but  had  a  faintnefs  upon  me, 
which  prevented  my  being  chearful, 
which  he  immediately  imputed  to  the 
badnefs  of  my  temper.  He  fwore 
there  was  no  living  with  women,  for 
they  had  fuch  vile  humours  no  mor- 
tal could  bear  them.  Thus  even  my 
tendernefs  for  him  is  turned  againit 
me,  and  I  can  do  nothing  that  he 
does  not  diflike;  yet  my  fondnefs  flill 
continues  for  him,  and  there  are  no 
pains  I  would  not  take,  if  he  would 
return  it;  but  he  imputes  it  to  a 
warmth  in  my  inclination,  which 
accident  might  as  well  have  given  to 
another  man.' 

David,  who  fat  filent  all  this  while, 
and  attended  to  her  difcoui  fe,  was  a- 
mazed  at  her  i^ory;  he  allured  her  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  ferve  her, 
and  would  leave  her  fome  money,  which 
me  might  produce  at  times  as  (he 
thought  proper;  and  try  if  finding  her 
always  able  and  willing  to  fupply  her 
hufband  with  what  he  wanted  would 
not  make  him  kinder  to  her.  He  laid 
he  had  great  companion  for  her,  gave 
her  five  guineas,  being  all  he  had  about 
him,  and  prom i led  to  lend  her  muie, 
which  he  punctually  performed. 

When  David  came  to  reflect,  he  was 
perfectly  amazed,  how  it  was  poflible 
for  one  man  to  be  continually  rejoicing 
in  his  own  happinrf-.,  ami  declanng  he 
had  the  bcA  of  wives,  although  Hie 
fpent  all  his  fubftance,  and  threw  the 
burden  of  every  thing  upon  him;  while 
another  was  continually  complaining  of 
his  wife,  when  her  whole  time  and  la- 
bour 
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bour  was  fpent  to  promote  his  intereft, 
and  fupport  him  and  his  children.  How- 
ever common  it  may  be  in  the  world, 
the  goodnefs  of  David's  heart  could  not 
conceive  how  it  was  poflible  for  good 
xifage  to  make  a  man  defpife  his  wife, 
inlteadof  returning  gratitude  and  good 
humour  for  her  fondnefs.  He  never 
oncenflcaed  on  what  is  perhaps  really 
the  cafe,  that  to  prevent  a  hulband's 
furfeit  or  fatiety  in  the  matrimonial 
feaft,  a  little  acid  is  new  and  then 
very  prudently  thrown  into  the  difh  by 
the  wife. 


CHAP.    IX. 

CONTAINING  SOME  PROOFS,  THAT 
ALL  MEN  ARE  NOT  EXACTLY 
WHAT  THEY  WISH  TO  PASS  FOR 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

THE  next  lodging  our  hero  took, 
J"  was  near  Covent  Garden;  where 
he  met  with  a  gentleman  who  acci- 
dentally lodged  in  the  fame  houfe, 
whofe  converfation  Mr.  Simple  was 
mightily  charmed  with :  he  had  fome- 
thing  in  his  manner,  which  feemed  to 
declare  that  inward  ferenity  of  mind, 
which  arifes  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  do- 
ing well,  and  eyery  trifle  appeared  to 
give  him  pleafure,  becaufe  he  had  no 
tumults  within  to  difturbhis  happinefs. 
His  fentiments  were  all  fo  refined,  and 
his  thoughts  fo  delicate,  that  David 
imagined  fuch  a  companion  if  he  was 
not  again  deceived  in  his  opinion,  would 
be  the  greateft  blefling  this  world  could 
afford. 

This  gentleman,  whofe  name  was 
Orgueil,  being  of  French  extraction, 
was  equally  pleafed  with  Mr.  Simple, 
and  they  ipent  their  whole  time  toge- 
ther: he  had  a  great  deal  of  good  ac- 
quaintance; that  is,  he  converted  with 
all  the  people  of  fenfe  he  could  meet 
with,  without  any  confederations  what 
their  fortunes  were;  for  he  did  not  rate 
men  at  all  by  the  rich%s  they  poffcflld, 
but  by  their  own  behaviour.  In  this 
man  therefore  did  David  think  he  had 
metwith  thecompletionof  ail  his  willies; 
for,  on  the  clofdt  obfervation,  he  could 
not  find  he  was  guilty  of  any  one  vice, 
nor  that  he  neglected  any  opportunity 
in  his  power  of  doing  good ;  the  only 
fault  he  could  ever  difcern  in  him,  was, 
a  too  fevere  condemnation  of  other's 
actions j  for  he  would  never  make  any 


allo  wance  for  the  frailties  of  human  ria- 
ture,  but  expected  every  one  to  act  up 
to  the  ftricteft  rules  of  reafon  and  good- 
nefs.  But  this  was  overlooked  by  a 
friend,  and  imputed  to  his  knowing, 
by  himfeif,  the  poflibility  of  avoiding 
thofe  frailties,  if  due  care  was  taken. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  carried  David 
with  him,  and  introduced  him  into  a 
pei feet  new  fcene  of  life:  for  hitherto 
his  converfation  had  been  chiefly  amongft 
a  lower  degree  of  men.  The  company 
in  which  Mr.  Orgueil  delighted,  was 
of  people  who  were  bred  to  genteel  pro- 
feffions,  and  who  were  neither  to  be 
reckoned  in  very  high,  nor  in  low  life. 
They  went  one  night  to  a  tavern,  with 
four  other  gentlemen,  who  had  every 
one  a  great  deal  cf  that  kird  of  wit 
which  confifts  in  the  afTemblage  of 
thofe  ideas  which,  though  not  com- 
monly joined,  have  fuch  a  refemblance 
to  each  other,  that  there  is  nothing  pre- 
pofterous  or  monftrous  in  the  joining 
them;  whereas  I  have  known  ibme  peo- 
ple, for  the  fake  of  faying  a  witty 
thing,  as  it  were  by  force,  haul  to- 
gether fuch  inconfittent  ideas,  as  no- 
thing but  vanity,  and  a  ftrong  refolu- 
tion  of  being  witty  in  fpite  of  nature, 
could  have  made  them  think  of.  But 
this  converfation  was  quite  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind;  all  the  wit  was  free  and 
eafy ;  every  thing  that  was  faid  feemed 
to  be  fpoke  with  a  defire  of  entertain- 
ing the  company,  without  any  reflec- 
tion on  the  applauie  that  was  to  arife 
from  it  to  themfelves.  In  fhort,  no- 
thing but  envy  and  anger,  at  not 
having  been  author  of  every  thing  that 
was  faid,  could  have  prevented  any 
perfon's  being  pleafed  with  every  ex- 
preflion  that  was  made  ufe  of.  And  as 
David's  mind  was  entirely  free  from 
thofe  low,  mean  qualities,  his  enter- 
tainment was  pure  and  unmixed. 

The  next  morning  pafled  in  obfer- 
vations  on  the  converfation  of  the  fore- 
going night,  and  David  thanked  his 
friend  for  the  pleafure  his  acquaintance 
had  given  him.  «  Aye,'  fays  the  other,. 
I  do  not  in  the  lead  dnubt  but  one  of 
your  tafte  mull  be  highly  fatisfied 
with  every  one  of  thofe  gentlemen  you. 
fupped  with  lad  night;  but your good- 
nefs  will  make  you  figh  at  what  I  am 
going  to  relate.  Each  of  thofe  men 
you  were  fo  delighted  with,  has  fuch 
glaring  faults,  as  make  them  all  unfit 
to  be  thought  of  in  any  other  light, 
than  that  of  contributing  to  our  dt- 
4  verfion.^ 
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verfiom  They  are  not  to  be  trufted, 
nor  depended  on  in  any  point  in  life; 
and  although  they  have  inch  parts  and 
fenfe,  that  I  cannot  help  liking  their 
company,  I  am  forced,  when  I  re- 
fieel,  to  think  of  them  jurt  as  1  do  of  a 
buffoon,  who  diverts  me,  without  en- 
gaging either  my  love  or  efteem. 
Perhaps  you  may  blame  me,  when  I 
have  told  you  their  real  chai  ;tclers,  for 
having  any  thing  to  fay  to  them  j  but 
as  I  confider  I  have  not  the  power  of 
creation,  I  muft  take  men  as  they  are; 
and  a  man  mult  be  miferable  who  can- 
no:  bring  himfelf  to  enjoy  ail  the  piea- 
iures  he  can  innocently  attain,  without 
exam  mine;  too  nicely  into  the  delicacy 
of  them.  That  man  who  fat  next  you, 
and  to  whom  I  was  not  atal!  iurprized 
to  fee  you  hearken  with  f<>  much  atten- 
tion, notwithstanding  all  thole  beau- 
tiful thoughts  c-f  his  on  covetoui- 
nefs,  and  the  eloquence  in  which  he 
dif played  it's  concern  ptibJenefs,  is  (o 
great  a  inilVr,  that  he  would  let  the 
r  re  ale  It  friend  fufftr  the  height  of 
miftry  rather  than  part  with  any  tiling 
to  relieve  him  :  and  was  it  pofllble 
to  raife,  by  any  means,  companion 
.enough  in  him  to  extort  the  haft 
trifle,  the  perfon  who  once  had  a  far- 
thing of  Ills  money  would  -be  ever 
afterwards  hateful  to  him.  For  men 
of  his  turn  of  mind  take  as  great 
an  averfion  to  thofe  people  whom 
they  think  thfemfelves,  or,  to  fpeak. 
more  properly,  their  cheiis  a  penny  the 
poorer  for,  as  children  do  to  the  fur- 
geons  who  have  drawn  away  any  of 
their  blood. 

'  That  other  gentleman,  who  feemed 
to  pitch  on  extravagance  as  the  pro- 
perelt  fubjefl  to  harangue  againit,  is 
himftlf  the  moll:  extravagant  of  all 
mortals}  Ire  values  not  how  he  gets 
money,  fo  that  he  can  but  fpend  it; 
and  notwithstanding  his  lavifhnefs, 
he  is  full  as  much  a  mifer,  to  every 
body  but  himfelf,  as  the  other.  Indeed 
he  is  reputed  by  the  millaken  world 
to  be  generous;  and,  as  he  perfectly 
umleiiiands  the  art  of  flatteiing  him- 
iili,  he  believes  he  is  fo ;  but  nothing 
can  be  fait  her  from  it.  For  though 
be  would  not  fcruple  to  throw  away 
the  lait  twenty  guineas  he  had  in  the 
woilti  to  la'ibfy  any  fancy  of  his 
own,  he  would  at  the  fame  time 
grm'ge  a  (lulling  to  do  any  thing  tint. 
is  right,  or  to  isrve  another.  Thcie 


two  men,  who  appear  fo  widely  dif- 
ferent,, you  may  fuppofe  have  a  (trong 
contempt  for  each  other;  but  if  they 
could  think  of  them  (elves  with  that 
impartiality,  and  judge  of  their  own 
aclions  with  that  good  fenfe  with 
which  they  judge  of  every  thing  elfe, 
they  would  find  that  they  are  much 
more  alike  than  they  at  prefent  ima- 
gine. The  motive  of  both  their  ac- 
tions is  felfifimefs,  which  makes 
every  thing  centre  wholly  in  them- 
felves.  It  was  accident  brought  them 
together  laft  night;  for  a  covetous 
man  as  naturally  fliuns  the  company 
of  a  prodigal,  unlefs  he  has  a  great 
eltate,  and  he  can  make  a  prey  of 
him,  as  an  envious  ugly  woman  does 
that  of  a  handfome  one,  unlels  fh* 
can  contrive  to  do  her  lome  miichtcf 
by  convediiiif  with  her. 
'  That  gentleman  who  fat  next  me, 
and  inveighed  againft  treachery  and 
ingratitude,  with  fuch  a  (trength  of 
imagination,  and  delightful  variety  of 
exptefllons,  th  >t  a  Pythagorean  would 
have  thought  the.  (bill  oi  Seneca  had 
been  tranfmigrated  into  him,  I  know 
a  itory  of,  th-.t  will  at  once,  raife  your 
wonder  and  detection. 
'  His  father  was  one  of  thofe  fort  of 
men,  who,  though  he  never  defigned 
any  ill,  yet  from  an  indolent,  carelefs 
difpofition,  and  trufting  his  affairs 
entirely  to  others,  ran  out  a  very  good 
eftate,  and  left  his  fon  at  the  a^e 
of  fifteen,  upon  the  wider  world,  to 
fhift  for  himfelf.  An  old  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  took  a  great 
fancy  to  this  boy,  from  the  genius  he 
faw  in  him.  He  received  him  into 
his  houfe,  kept  him,  as  if  he  had  be.  :i 
his  own  fon,  and  at  length  made  ufe 
of  all  his  intercrt  to  procure  him  a 
commitTion  in  the  army,  which  he  ac- 
compliflied;  and  being  in  time  of 
peace,  he  eafily  obtained  leave  for 
him  to  come  often,  and  fpend  much, 
of  his  time  at  his  hotiic.  The  good 
old  man  had  a  daughter,  who  was 
jull  fifteen  when  our  (park  was  twen- 
ty. She  was  handfome  to  a  miracle, 
the  object  of  her  father's  molt  tender 
love  and  affection,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  every  body  who  knew  her. 
She  repaid  her  father's  ttnderneis  with 
the  utmolt  duty  and  care  to  pleate 
him,  and  her  whole  happineis  was 
placed  in  his  kindnels  and  good  opi- 
nion of  her.  She  was  naturally 
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«  in  her  paflions,  and  inclined  to  love 
'  every  body  who  endeavoured  to 
'  oblige  her.  This  young  gentleman 

*  foon    fell  in  love  with  her:   that   is, 
'  he  found  it  was  in  her  power  to  give 
'  him  pleafure,  and  he  gave  himfelf  no 
'  trouble  what  price  (he  paid  for  grati- 
'  fying  his   inclination.     In  fliort,   he 

*  made  ufe  of  -r.ll  the  arts  he  is  mailer 
'  of  (and  you  fee  how  agreeable  he  can 
'  make  himfelf)   to  get  her  affecYions  j 
'  which  as  foon  as  he  found  he  had  ob- 
'  tained,  he  made  no  fcruple  of  making 

*  ufe  of  that  very  love  in  her  breait 
'  (which  ought  to  have  made  him  wifh 
'  to  proteft  and  guard  her  from  every 
'  misfortune)   to    betray  her  into   the, 
«  greateft  fcene  of  mifery  imaginable; 
«  and  all  the  return  he  made  to  the  man, 
'  who  had  been  a  father  to  him  from 

*  choice  and  good- nature,  was  to  de- 
«  ftroy  all  the  comfort  he  propofed  in 
'  his  old  age,  of  feeing  his  beloved  only 

*  child  happy. 

'  He  was  foon  weary  of  her,  and  then 
'  left  her  in  a  condition  the  moft  unable 

*  to  bear  afflictions,  to  fuffer  more  than 

*  can  beexprefled.    The  being  forfaken 
'  by  the  man  (he  loved,  and  the  horror 
«  of  being   difcovered    by    her  father, 

*  made   her  almoft  diftra6led;   it  was 

*  not  that  me  was  afraid  of  her  father, 
«  but  (he  loved  him  fo  well,  that  her 
'  greatell  terror  was  the  thoughts  of 

*  making  him  uneafy.     It  was  impoA 
«  fible  to  conceal  her  folly  long,  and  (he 
'  could  by  no  means  bring  herfelfto 

*  difclofe  it.    The  alteration  of  her  be- 
«  haviour,   which  from  the  moft  lively 

*  cheat  fulnefs,  grew  into  a  fettled  me- 
<  lancholy,  with  her  pale  and  deje&ed 
'  countenance,  made  the  poor  old  man 
'  fear  (lie  was  going  into  a  confumption. 
'  He  was  always  enquiring  what  was 
'  the   matter   with    her;    he   perceived 
'  whenever  he  fpoke  to  her  on  that  fub- 
'  je6l,  the  tears  rifing  in  her  eyes,  and 
4  that  (he  was  hardly  able  to  give  him 
'  an  arifwer.    Atlaft,  by  continual  im- 

*  portunities,  he  got  from. her  the  whole 
«  truth.      What    words    can    defciibe 

*  his    diftrefs  when  he  heard  it  !    His 
'  thoughts   were  fo  confuted,  and  his 
'  amazement  fo  great,  it  was  Come  time 
'  before  he  could  utter  his  words.    She 

*  ftood  pale  and  trembling  before  him, 
'  without  power  to  fpeak,  till  at  laft  (he 

*  fainted  away.     He  then  catched  her 

*  up  in  his  arms,  cried  out  for  help, 
*.  and  the  moment  (he  began  to  recover, 
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*  welcomed  her  to  returning  life,  not  in 

*  pallion  and  reproaches,  but  in  all  the 
'  molt  endearing  exprefllons  the  molt 
'  tender  love  could  fuggeft.    HeaflTored 
'  her,  he  never  would  upbraid  her  ;  that 

*  all    his    rcfentment    fhould    fall    on. 
'  the    proper  obje6t,    the    villain  wba 

*  had  impofed  on  her  loft  artlefs  tern-1 

*  per,  to  both  their  ruins.     He  won- 

*  clered  what  could   induce  the  wretch 
'  to  fo  much  bafenefs,  fince   if  he  had 
'  aiked  her  in  marriage,    as  ?he   was 

*  fond  of  him,  there  was  nothing  he 

*  would  not  have  done  to  have  made  her 
'  eafy.     "  Nay,"  faid  he,   with  tears 

*  burfting    from   his  aged   eyes,     "    I 
"  fliould-have  had  an  additional  plea- 
"  fure  in  contributing  to  the  happinefs 
"  of  that  man  who  hath  now  fo  barba- 
"  rouflydeftroyed  all  the  comfort  I  pro- 
"  pofed  in  my  decline  of  life,  and  hath 
'*  undone  me,  and  my  poor  only  girl.1* 

*  This  excefs  of  goodnefs  was  more 
'  fatal  to  the  wretched  young  creature, 
'  than  if  he  had  behaved  as  moil  fathers 

*  do  in  the  like   cafe;  who,  when  they 

*  find   their  vanity    difappointed,  and 
'  defpairof  feeing  their  daughters  mar- 
'  ried  to  advantage,  fall  into  a  violent 
'  rage,  and  turn   them  out  of  doors ; 
'  for  this  uncommon  behaviour  of  his 

*  quite  overcame  her ;  me  fell  from  one 

*  fainting  fit  to  another,  and  lived  but 
'  thiee  days.     During  all  which  time, 
'  Ihe  would  never  let  her  father  llir  from 

*  her;  and  all  (lie  faid,  was  to  beg  him 

*  to  be  comforted,  to  forget  and  drive 

*  her  out  of  his  memory.  On  this  occa- 

*  fion  (he  exerted. an  uncommon  height 
c  of   generofity ;    for  by   exaggerating 
«  her  own    fault,    (he   endeavoured  to 
'  draw  his,  mind   from  contemplating 
'  her  former  behaviour,  and  all  thole 
'  little  fcenes,  in  which,  by  the  utmoifc 
'  duty  and  tendernefs,  (he  had  fo  often 

*  drawn  tears  of  joy  from  her  then  hap- 

*  py   father  :  but  the  thoughts  of  his 

*  goodnefs  to  her  overwhelmed  her  foul  j 
'  the  apprehenfion   that  ever    (he   had 
'  been  the  caufe  of  fo  much  grief  to 
'  him,  was  wcrfe  than  ten  thcufand 
«  deaths  to  her;  all  the  reft  (lie  could 
'  have  borne  with  patience,  but  ihe  con- 
'  fid  era  t  ion  cf  what  Hie  had  brought  on 

*  him   (the  bed   of  fathers)  was  more 
1  than  nature  could  fupport. 

'  The  poor  man  ftifled  his  groans 
«  while  fiic  could  hear  them,  for  fear  ot" 
'  hurting  her;  but  the  .moment  file  was 

*  gone,  he  tors  his  hair,  beat  hi*  breaft, 

*  and 
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and  fell  into  fuch  agonies,  as  is  im- 
poflible  to  defcribe.   So  I  mall  follow 
the  example  of  the  painter,  who  drew 
21  veil  before  Agimemnon's  face,  w  hen 
his  daughter  was  faerificed,  defpair- 
ing  from  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  his  art, 
to  paint  any  countenance  that  could 
exprefs  all  thn  nature  muft  feel  on 
fuch  a  dreadful  orcafion  :   1  (hall  leave 
to  your  own  imagination  to  reprefent 
what  he  fuffered  j   and  only  tell  you, 
it  was  fo  much,  that  his  life  and  mi- 
fery  foon  tnded  together/ 
Here   Mr.    Orgueil    flopped,   feeing 
poor  David  could  hear  no  more,  not  be- 
ing able  to  ftiflc  his  fighs  and  tears,  at 
the  idea  of  fuch  a  fcene  j  for  he  did  not 
think  it  beneath  a  man  to  cry  from  ten- 
dernefs,  though  he  would  have  thought 
it  much  too  effeminate  to  be  moved  to 
tears  by  any  accident  that  concerned 
himfelf  only. 

As  foon  as  he  could  recover  enough 
to  fpeak,  he  cried  out,  '  Good  God!  is 
this  a  world  for  me  to  look  for  hap- 
pinefs  in,,  when  thole  very  men,  who 
feem  to  be  the  favourites  of  nature  ; 
in  forming  whom,  the  has  taken  fuch 
particular  care  to  give  them  every 
thing  agreeable,  can  be  guilty  of  fuch 
crimes  as  make  them  a  difgrace  to  the 
fpecies  they  are  born  of!  What  could 
incite  a  man  to  fuch  monftrous  ingra- 
titude! there  was  no  circumltance  to 
alleviate  his  villainy  j  for  if  his  paffion 
was  violent  he  might  have  married 
her.' — '  Yes/anfweied  Mr.  Orgueil, 
but  that  was  not  his  fcheme,  he  was 
ambitious,  and  thought  marrying  fo 
young  would  have  fpoiled  his  for- 
tune j  he  could  not  expeft  with  this 
poor  creature  above  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  at  firft  :  he  did  not  know  how 
long  the  father  might  live,  and  he  did 
not  doubt,  but  when  he  had  beenfome 
time  in  the  world,  he  might  meet  with 
women  equally  agreeable,  and  much 
more  to  his  advantage.' — *  Well,' 
eplied  David,  '  and  is  this  man  re- 
fpefted  in  the  world  ?  Will  men  con- 
verfe  with  him  ?  Should  he  not  be 
drove  from  fociety,  and  a  maik  fct 
upon  him,  that  he  might  be  fhunned 
and  defpifed  ?  He  certainly  is  one  of 
the  agieeablelt  creatures  leverfaw; 
but  I  had  rather  fpend  my  time  with 
the  greateft  fool  in  nature,  provided 
he  was  an  honelt  man,  than  with  fuch 
a  wretch/ — '  Oh,  Sir'/  fays  the  other, 
by  that  time  you  have  convened  in  the 
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world  as  lon£  as  I  nave,  you  wilt 
find,  while  a  man  can  fupport  himfelf: 
like  a  gentleman,  and  has  parts  fuf- 
ficient  to  contribute  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  mankind,  his  company  will 
be  courted,  where  poverty  and  merit 
will  not  be  admitted.  Every  one 
knows  who  can  entertain  them  beft, 
but  few  people  are  judges  of  merit. 
He  has  fucceeded  in  his  defigns  j  for 
he  has  married  a  woman  immenfely 
rich/  At  this,  David  was  more  afto- 
niflied  than  ever;  and  afked,  if  his  wife 
knew  the  ftory  he  had  juil  told  him. 
Yes/  fays  he;  'I  knew  a  gentleman, 
her  friend,  who  told  her  of  it  before 
fhe  was  married  :  and  all  the  anfwer 
flie  made  was— Truly,  if  women 
would  be  fuch  fools  to  put  themfelves 
in  men's  power,  it  was  their  own 
fault,  and  good  enough  for  them;  /he 
was  fure  he  would  not  ufe  a  virtuous 
woman  ill,  and  (he  did  not  doubt  but 
her  conduct:  would  make  him  behave 
well.  In  fliort,  (he  was  fond  of  him, 
and  would  have  him.  He  keeps  an 
equipage,  and  is  liked  by  all  his  ac- 
quaintance. This  ftory  is  not  known 
to  every  body,  and  amongft  thofe 
who  have  heard  it,  they  are  fo  inclined 
to  love  him,  that  while  they  are  with 
him,  they  can  believe  nothing  againfl 
him  :  no  wonder  he  could  impofe  on 
a  young  unexperienced  creature,  when 
I  have  known  him  impofe  on  men  of 
the  beftfenfe/ 

David  could   not  bear  the  thought, 
that  any  body's  wit  and  parts  Ihould 
have  power  enough  to  make  the  world 
forget  they  were  villains  ;  and  lamented 
to  his  friend,  that  whoever  was  capable 
of  giving  pleafure,  fliould  not  alfo  have 
goodnefs.     *    Why,  really    Sir,*    fays 
Mr.  Orgueil,  *  in  my  obfervations  on 
the  world,  I  have  remarked  that  good 
heads  and  good  hearts  generally  go 
together;  but  they  are  not  infeparable 
companions,  of  which  I  have  already 
given  you   three  inftances,  and  have 
one  more  in  the  other  gentleman  who 
was  with  us  Lift  nighr,  though  it  is 
impoffible  to  equal  the  laft  ftory. 
'  Perhaps,   Sir,  you  would  think  it 
very  unnatural  that  a  perfon,  with  his 
underftanding,    fhould    have    all    his 
good  qualities  fwallowed  up  and  over- 
run with  the  molt  egregious  vanity; 
you  fee  he  is  veiy  handlbme,  and  to 
his  beauty  are  owing  all  lus  faults.    I 
often  think  he  manages  the  gifts  in 
«  which 
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which  nature  has  been  fo  liberal  to 
him,  with  juft  the  fame  wifdom  as  a 
farmer  would  do,  who  faould  beftow 
all  his  time  and  labour  on  a  liitle 
flower-garden,  placing  his  whole  de- 
light in  the  various  colours  and  fra- 
grant fmells  he  there  enjoyed,  and 
leave  all  the  rich  fields,  which  with 
a  fmall  care  would  produce  real  bene- 
fits, uncultivated  and  neglected.  So 
this  gentleman's  mind,  if  he  thought 
it  worth  his  notice,  is  capable  of  ren- 
dering %im  a  ufeful  member  of  fo- 
ciety ;  but  his  whole  pleafure  is  in 
adorning  his  perfon,  and  making  con- 
quefts.  'You  could  obferve  nothing  of 
this,  becaufe  there, were  no  women 
amongft  us  j  but  if  there  had,  you 
would  have  feen  him  fall  into  fuch 
ridiculous  tofTes  of  his  perfon,  and 
foolifh  coquetries,  as  would  he  barely 
excufableinahandfomegirl  of  fifteen. 
He  was  thrown  very  young  upon  the 
town,  where  he  met  with  fuch  a  re- 
ception wherever  he  went,  and  was  fo 
much  admired  for  his  beauty,  even  by 
ladies  in  the  higheft  ftation,  that  his 
head  was  quite  turned  with  it.  You 
will  think,  perhaps,  thefe  are  fuch 
trifling  frailties,  after  what  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  of  the  others,  they 
hardly  deferve  to  be  mentioned  ;  but 
if  you  will  confider  a  moment,  you 
will  find  that  this  man's  vanity  pro- 
duces as  many  real  evils  as  ill-nature, 
or  the  moft  cruel  difpofitions  could  do. 
For  there  are  very  few  families, 
where  he  has  ever  been  acquainted, 
in  which  there  is  not  at  leaft  one  per- 
fon, and  fometimes  more,  unhappy  on 
his  account.  As  the  welfare  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  moft  families  depend  in  a 
great  meafure  on  women,  to  go  about 
endeavouring  to  deftroy  their  peace 
of  mind,  and  raife  fuch  paffions  in 
them  as  render  them  incapable  of  be- 
ing" either  of  ufe  or  comfort  to  their 
friends,  is  really  taking  a  pleafure  in 
general  deftruction.  And  I  myfelf 
know  at  this  prefent  time  feveral 
young  ladies,  formerly  the  comfort 
and  joy  of  their  parents,  and  the  de- 
light of  all  their  companions,  who  are 
become,  from  a  fhort  acquaintance 
with  this  fpark,  negligent  of  every 
thing ;  their  tempers  are  changed 
from  good-humour  and  livelinefs,  to 
peevifhnels  and  infipidity,  each  of 
them  languifhing  away  her  days  in 
fruitlefs  hopes,  and  chimerical  fan* 


cies,  that  her  fuperior  merit  will  at 
laft  fix  him  her  own. 
'  In  one  houfe  there  are  three  fitters 
fo  much  in  love  with  him,  that  from 
being  very  good  friends,  and  leading 
the  moft  amicable  life  together,  they 
are  become  fuch  inveterate  enemies, 
that  they  cannot  refrain,  even  in  com- 
pany, from  throwing  out  fly  invectives 
and  fpiteful  reproaches  at  one  ano- 
ther. I  know  one  lady  of  fafhion, 
who  has  no  fault  but  an  unconquer- 
able paflion  for  this  gentleman,  and 
having  too  much  houour  to  give  her 
perfon  to  one  man  while  another  has 
her  affections,  has  refuftd  feveral 
good  matches,  pines  herfelf  away, 
and  falls  a  perfect  facrifice  to  his  va- 
nity. And  yet  this  man,  in  all  his 
dealings  with  men,  acts  with  honour 
and  good-nature.  It  appears  very 
ftrange  to  me,  that  any  one  who 
would  fcruple  a  murder,  can  without 
regret  take  pains  to  rack  people's 
minds.  His  character  is  very  well 
known,  yet  he  is  not  the  lefs,  nay,  I 
think,  he  is  the  more  liked  j  for  whe- 
ther it  arifes  from  the  hopes  of  gain- 
ing a  prize  that  is  fighed  for  by  all 
the  reft,  or  from  thinking  they  ftand 
excufed,  for  not  refilling  the  arts  of 
the  man  who  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  irrefiftible,  or  what  is  thereafon  I 
cannot  tell,  but  I  have  obferved  the 
man  who  is  reported  to  have  done 
moft  mifchief,  is  received  with  moft 
kindnefs  by  the  women.  I  fuppofe, 
I  need  not  bid  you  remember  in  what 
fprightly  and  polite  expreffions  he 
ridiculed  that  very  fort  of  vanity, 
which,  from  what  I  have  juft  now  re- 
lated, it  is  plain  he  has  a  great  fhareof 
himfelf.' 

JDavid  faid,  that  was  the  very  remark 
which  had   juft  occurred   to   himfelf; 
and  he  found,  by  his  ftories,  every  one 
of  the  company  exprefled  the  greatell 
averfion  for  the  vices  they  were  more 
particularly   guilty  of.      *  Yes,'  fays 
Mr.  Orgueil,  «  ever  fince  I  have  known 
any  thing  of  the  world,  I  have  al- 
ways obferved  that  to  be  the  cafej 
infomuch  that  whenever  I  hear  a  man 
exprefs  an  uncommon  deteftation  of 
any    one  criminal   action,    I  always 
fufpect  he  is  guilty  of  it  himfelf.     It 
is  what  I  have  often  refle&ed  on ;  and 
I  believe  men  think,  by  exclaiming 
againft  any  particular  vice,   to  blind 
the  world,  and  make  them  imagine 
F  i  it 
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it  impofllble  they  fhoird  have  a  fault, 
againft  which  all  their  fatirefeems  to 
be  pointed  :  or,  perhaps,  as  mo  ft  men 
take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  flatter 
themfelves,  they  continually  endea- 
vour, by  giving  things  falfe  names, 
to  impofe  on  their  own  underftand- 
ingsj  till  at  laft  they  prevail  fo  far 
with  their  own  good-nature,  as  tQ 
think  they  are  entirely  exempt  from, 
thofe  very  failings  they  are  moft  ad- 
dicted to.  But  ftill  there  remains 
fcmefufpicion,  that  other  people,  who 
are  not  capable  of  diftinguilhing 
things  fo  nicely,  will  think  they  have 
thofe  faults  of  which  their  actions 
give  fuch  ftrong  indications.  There- 
fore they  refolve  to  try,  if  a  few 
words,  which  do  not  coft  them  much, 
will  clear  them  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  To  fay  the  truth,  people 
with  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  ftrong 
refolution,  may  almoftperfuade  them- 
felves of  any  thing. 
'  I  remember  a  man  very  fond  of  a 
woman,  whole  perfon  had  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  it,  but  a  coarfe  red 
hand  :  he  at  firft  chofe  to  compli- 
ment her  on  that  part  which  was  moft 
defective,  from  a  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, that  nothing  pleafes  fo  much, 
as  to  find  blemilhes  turned  into  beau- 
ties. He  perfifted  in  this  fo  long,  that 
at  laft  he  really  thought  me  had  the 
fineft  white  hand  that  ever  was  feen  j 
but  ftill  there  remained  a  fufpicion  in 
his  mind,  from  a  faint  remembrance 
of  what  he  had  once  thought  himfelf, 
that  others  might  not  think  fo.  There- 
fore he  was  continually  averring  to 
all  people,  he  never  faw  fo  beautiful 
a  hand  in  his  life.  The  woman, 
whofe  underftanding  would  have  been 
found  light  in  the  fcale,  if  weighed 
againft  a  feather,  was  foolifh  enough 
to  be  pleafed  with  it ;  and  inftead  of 
trying  to  hide  from  fight,  as  (lie  ufed 
to  do,  what  really  leemed  too  ugly 
to  belong  to  the  reft  of  her  perfon, 
forgot  all  her  beauties ;  and  had  no 
pleafure  but  in  difplaying,  as  much 
as  poflible,  before  every  company, 
what  fhe  was  now  convinced  was  fo 
deferveclly  the  object  of  admiration. 
They  carried  this  to  Inch  a  ridiculous 
height,  that  they  became  a  perfect 
proverb  :  and  flie  was  called,  by  way 
of  derifion,  the  white-bunded  queenS 
Mr.  Orgueil  was  now  quite  exhauft- 
ed  with  giving  tc  u:any  various  cha- 


racters ;  and  I  think  It  full  time  to  con- 
clude this  long  chapter. 


C  H  A  P.     X. 

WHICH  TEACHETH  MANKIND  A 
TRUE  AND  EASY  METHOD  OF 
SERVING  THEIR  FRIENDS. 

AFTER  dinner,  Mr.  Orgueil  pro- 
pofed  going  to  the  new  play, 
•which  he  heard  had  made  a  great  noile 
in  the  town.  David  faid,  he  would  ac- 
company him  wherever  he  went,  but  it 
was  what  he  had  hitherto  avoided  ; 
from  hearing  that  thofe  who  either  ap- 
proved or  difapproved  the  performance, 
generally  made  fuch  a  noife,  that  it  was 
impofllble  not  to  lofe  great  part  of  the 
play.  '  That  is  very  true,'  replied 
Mr.  Orgueil,  «  but  I  go  on  purpofe  to 
'  make  obfervations  on  the  humours 

<  of  mankind}  for,  as  all  the  criticks 

<  commonly  go  from  taverns,  nature 
'  breaks  out,  and  (hews  herfelf,  with- 
'  out  the  dil'guife  which  people  put  on 
'  in  their  cooler  hours.' 

On  thefe  considerations  they  agreed 
to  go,  and  at  half  an  hour  paft  four 
they  were  placed  in  the  pit ;  the  uproar 
was  began,  and  they  were  furrounded 
every  way  with  fuch  a  variety  of  noifes, 
that  it  feemed  as  if  the  whole  audience 
was  met  by  way  of  emulation,  to  try 
who  could  make  the  greateft.  David 
afked  his  friend,  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  all  this  j  for  he  fuppofed 
they  could  be  neither  condemning,  nor 
•applauding  the  play,  before  it  was  be- 
gan. Mr.  Orgueil  told  him,  the  au- 
thor's friends  and  enemies  were  now 
(hewing  what  parties  they  had  gathered 
together,  in  order  to  intimidate  each 
other.  '* 

David  could  not  forbear  enquiring 
what  could  induce  fo  many  people  to 
(hew  fuch  an  eagernefs  againft  a  man  or 
his  performance,  before  they  knew  what 
it  was :  and,  on  being  told  by  Orgueil 
it  was  chiefly  owing  to  envy  and  anger 
at  another's  fuperiority  of  parts;  for 
that  every  man  who  is  talked  of  in  the 
world  for  any  perfection,  muft  have 
numberlefs  enemies,  whom  he  does  not 
fufpect ;  he  could  refrain  no  longer, 
but  burft  into  the  moft  pathetick  la- 
mentation on  the  miferies  of  mankind, 
that  people  could  rife  to  that  height  of 
malignity,  as  to  bring  fpitc  and  envy 

v*  Uh 
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with  them  into  their  very  diverfions. 
fit  thought  when  men  were  met  toge- 
ther, to  relax  their  minds,  and  unbend 
their  cares,  all  was  calm  within,  and 
every  one  endeavoured  to  raife  his  plea- 
fures  as  high  as  poflible,  by  a  benevo- 
lent confideration,  that  all  prefent  were 
enjoying  the  fame  delights  with  him- 
felf.  He  told  his  friend,  he  now  mould 
have  one  enjoyment  lefs  than  ever  he 
had  ;  for  he  ufed  to  love  publick  aflem- 
blies,  becaufe  there  people  generally 
put  on  their  moft  chearful  countenances, 
and  feemed  as  if  they  were  free  from 
every. malicious  and  uneafy  thought  j 
but  if  what  he  had  told  him  was  true, 
he  could  confider  them  as  nothing  but 
painted  outfides,  while  within  they  were 
full  of  rancorous  poifon. 

Mr.  Orgueil  faid,  there  were  yet  ano- 
ther fort  of  people  who  contributed  to 
the  damning  of  plays,  which  were  a 
fet  of  idle  young  fellows,  who  came 
there  on  purpofe  to  make  a  noife,  with- 
out any  diflike  to  the  author,  for  few 
of  them  knew  him ;  and  as  to  the  play, 
they  never  hearkened  to  it,  but  only  out 
of  wantonnefs  they  happened  to  have 
faid  jt  mould  not  be  afted  a  fecond 
riighf,  and  as  fools  are  generally  ftub- 
born,  they  are  refolved  not  to  be  over- 
come. Juft  as  he  had  fpoke  thefe 
words,  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  the 
play  began. 

The  firft  aft  went  on  very  quietly  j 
at  which  David  exprefled  his  fatisfac- 
tion,  hoping  to  hear  it  out  without  any 
difturbance.  But  his  friend  knew  to 
the  contrary,  and  informed  him,  the 
more  filent  the  damners  were  now,  the 
more  noile  they  would  foon  make  ;  for 
that  was  only  their  cunning,  that  they 
might  not  appear  to  have  come  there  on 
purpofe  to  condemn  the  play.  The 
fecond  aft  pafled  alfo  with  only  a  few 
contentions  between  claps  and  hiffes  j 
but  in  the  third  the  tumult  grew' much 
louder,  and  the  noife  increafed  j  whittles, . 
cat-calls,  groans,  hallooing,  beating 
with  (licks,  and  clapping  with  hands, 
made  fuch  a  hideous  din,  and  confu- 
fion  of  founds,  as  no  one  can  have  any 
idea  of,  who  has  not  had  the  happinefs 
to  hear  it.  In  ftiort,  the  third  aft  was 
with  great  difficulty  got  through  j  but 
in  the  fourth  the  noife  began  again,  and 
continued  with  heroick  refolution  for 
Tome  time  on  both  fides  :  but,  as  enemies 
.generally  itick  longer  by  people  than. 
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friends,  the  latter  were  firft  worn  out, 
and  forced  to  yield  to  their  antagonifts. 
The  words,  «  Horrid  ftuflf!  Was  ever 
'  (uch  nonfenfe  !  R«d  plot,  &c.'  were 
re-echo'ed  throughout  the  houfe,  for  a 
confiderable  time :  and  thus  the  play 
was  condemned  to  eternal  oblivion, 
without  having  ever  been  heard  j  and 
the  author  was  forced  to  go  without  his 
benefit,  which,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, would  have  been  of  great  ufe  to 
him,  as  well  as  many  others,  who  had 
not  failed  in  their  attendance  on  him 
once  a  week  for  a  long  time. 

As  foon  as  the  hurry  was  a  little  over, 
a  gentleman  who  had  fat  near  them  the 
whole  time,  began  to  talk  to  them  about 
the  play.     He  faid,  he  was  forry,   that 
it  was  impoffible  for  any  body  of  com- 
mon fenfe  to  appear  in  the  impofingfuch 
horrid  nonfenfe  on  the  town;  for  he 
was  the  author's  friend,  and  mould  have 
been  glad  if  he  could  have  got  any- 
thing by  it;  as,  at  this  time  he  knew 
it  would  have  been  very  acceptable  to 
him.     David  could  not  forbear  faying, 
Indeed,   Sir,  I  took  you  rather  for  a 
great  enemy  of  his;  for  I  obferved 
you  making  ufe  of  all  the  methods 
poflible  that  it  might  not  be  heard.'—- 
Yes,  Sir,'  anfvvered  the  other,  *  jhat 
was,  becaufe.  as  I  am  his  friend,  and 
found  it  was  very  bad,   I  was  un- 
willing  he   mould  be  expofed  ;    be- 
fides,  I  hoped,    by  the  mortification 
this  would  give  him,  to  prevent  his 
ever  attempting  to  appear  again   ia 
this  manner  j  for  he  is  a  very  good- 
natured   fellow,    a  good  companion, 
and  a  friend  of  mine ;  but,  between 
you  and  I,  he  cannot  write  at  all.' 
As  foon  as  this  friendly  creature  left 
them,  Mr.  Orgueil  obferved  to  David, 
how  ftrong  a   proof  this    was  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  told  him  before; 
for  he  himlelf  had  been  a  witnefs  once; 
though  he  found  he  had  forgot  him, 
of  this  gentleman's  attempting  to  rally4 
the  author  before  a  room  full  of  com-", 
pany  j  but  his  getting  the  better  of  him, 
and   having  always  the  laugh  on   his 
fide,  had    made    him   envious  of  him; 
ever  fince.     On  this  fubjeft  Mr:  Or-« 
gueil  and  David  difcourfed  all  the  way 
homej  where,  when  they  arrived,  be- 
ing worn  out   with   hurry   and  noite, 
they  retired  immediately  to  bed  j  where 
I  will  leave  them  to  take  their   re- 
pofe. 

F*  CHAP, 
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CHAP.    XI. 

WHICH    CONTAINS    SOME     STRONG 
'INTIMATIONS,     THAT     THE    HU- 
MAN  MIND  IS    NOT  ALWAYS    TO- 
TALLY EXEMPT  FROM  PRIDE. 

THE  next  day  paffed  without  any 
occurrence    worth    mentioning, 
when  in  the  evening  Mr.  Orgueil  per- 
ceiving his  friend  to  be  very  melancholy, 
did  all  he  could  to  make  him  throw  off 
the  thoughts  which  difturbed  him;  tell- 
ing him,  it  was   in   vain   to   figh  for 
what  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  re- 
medy.    That  it  was  much  better  to  be 
the  laughing  than  weeping  philofopher. 
That  for  his  part,  the  follies  and  vices 
of  mankind  were  his  amulements,  and 
gave  him  fuch  ridiculous  ideas,  as  were 
a  continual    fund  of  entertainment  to 
him.     David  replied,    he  could   never 
think  it  a  matter  of  jeft,  to  find  himfeif 
furrounded  by  beafts  of  preyj  and  that 
it   differed   little  into    which   cf  their 
voracious  jaws  he  fell,  as  they  were  all 
equally    defirous    of    pulling  him    to 
pieces.     He  went  on  remarking,  that 
if  beauty,  wit,  goodnefs,  or  any  thing 
which  isjuftly  the  objecl  of  admiration 
and  love,  can  fubject  the  poffefTors  of 
them   to   the  envy,    ami   confequently 
hatred  of  mankind,  then   nothing  but 
knavery,  folly,  and  deformity,  can  be 
belovedjor,  at  leaft,  whoever  is  remark- 
able  for  either  of  the  laft  mentioned 
qualities,  muft  be  the  only  people  who 
can    pafs   through   the  world  without 
any  body's  wi/hing  to  hurt  them,  and 
that  only  becaufe  the-*    arc  thought  low 
enough  already.     *  What  you  told  me 
"  yefterday,  together  with  the  fcenes  I 
was  witnefs  to,  has  made  fuch  a  deep 
impreflion   on  me,  I  fhall  not  eafily 
recover  it.     I  was   very  much  fur- 
prized  to  hear  you  tell  that  ftory  of 
the  old  man  and  his  daughter  with 
dry  eyes,  and  quite  unmoved.'     Mr. 
)rgueil  fmiled,  and  faid,  '  I  look  up- 
on compaflion,  Sir,  to  be  a  very  great 
weaknefs;   I   have  no   fuperftition  to 
fright  me    into   my  duty,   but  I  do 
what  I  think  juft    by  all  the  world  ; 
for  the  real  love  of  rectitude  is  the 
motive  of  all  my  actions.     If  I  could 
be  moved  by  compaflion  in  my  tem- 
per to  relieve  another,  the  merit  of  it 
would  be  entirely  loft,  becaufe  it  would 


be  done  chiefly  to  pleafe  myfelfj  but 
when    I  do  for  any  one,  what  they 
have  a  right  to  demand  from  me,  by 
the  laws  of  fociety  and  right  reafon, 
then  it  becomes  real  virtue,  and  found 
wifdom.'    David  was  amazed  at  this 
doctrine,  he  knew  not  what  to  anfwer  j 
but  it  being  late,  took  his  leave,  and 
went  to  bed,  with  a  refolution  to  confi- 
dcr  and  examine  more  narrowly  into  itj 
for  though  it  appeared  to  him  very  ab- 
furd,  yet,  as  it  was  a  fubject  he  had  ne- 
ver thought  of,  he  would  not  condemn 
what  he  could  not  haftily  refute. 

His  head  was  fo  crouded  with  ideas, 
he  could  fleep  but  little;  he  began  to  be 
frightened,  left  he  mould  have  no  more 
reafon  to  efteem  Mr.  Orgueil  than  the 
reit  of  his  acquaintance,  when  he  tho- 
roughly knew  him.  However,  he  got 
up  the  next  morning,  v.lth  a  defign  of 
entering  into  a  converfation,  that  might 
give  him  more  light  into  his  friend's 
mind  and  difpofition.  He  found  him 
at  breakfaft  with  another  gentleman : 
the  moment  Mr.  Orgueil  faw  him,  he 
faid,  he  was  vciy  forry  an  affair  had 
happened,  which  muft  oblige  them  to 
be  apart  that  day;  but  he  told  him,  that 
gentleman,  whom  he  before  had  fome 
fmdll  acquaintance  with,  had  promifed 
not  to  leave  him,  and  he  was  fure  hi* 
company  would  make  amends  for  the 
lofs  of  any  other.  As  foon  as  breakfaft 
was  over,  Mr.  Orgueil  drefiedand  went 
out. 

David's  mind  was  fo  full  of  what  had 
parted  the  night  before,  that  he  could 
not  forbear  communicating  his  thoughts 
to  his  prefent  companion,  and  defiring 
him  to  tell  him  the  meaning  of  what 
Mr.  Orgueil  had  faid  to  him  laft  night 
concerning  rectitude  and  compaflion. 
On  which  the  other  replied,  hehadcon- 
verfed  for  many  years  with  Mr.  Orgueil, 
and  had  the  greateft  veneration  for  him 
at  firft,  but  by  continually  obferving 
him,  he  had  at  laft  got  into  his  real 
character,  which  if  he  pleafed  to  hear, 
he  would  inform  him  of.  And  on  Da- 
vid's afluring  him  he  could  not  oblige 
him  more,  hebegan  in  the  follow  manner. 
«  You  are  to  know,  Sir,  there  are  a 
fet  of  men  in  the  world,  who  pafs 
through  life  with  very  good  reputa- 
tions, whole  actions  are  in  the  ge- 
neral juftly  to  be  applauded,  and  yet 
upon  a  near  examination  their  princi- 
ples are  all  bad,  and  their  hearts  har- 
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\JClItU    VVJ     All      ivnuw*      •«•*»! 

'  Orgueil  is  exactly  one  of  thofe  for 
*  men;  the  greateft  fufferings  which 


«  dened  to  all  tender  fenfations.     Mr. 
one  of  thofe  fort  of 
can 

'  happen  to~his  fellow- creatures,  have 
'  no  fort  of  effect  on  him,   and  yet  he 

<  very  often  relieves  them  ;  that  is,  he 
c  goes  juft  as  far  in  ferving  others,  as 
'  will  give  him  new   opportunities  of 
«  flattering  himfelf;  for  his  whole  foul 
'  is  filled  with  pride,  he  has  made  a  god 
«  of    himfelf,    and    the  attributes   he 
'  thinks  neceffary  to  the  dignity  of  fuch 
'  a  being,  he  endeavours  to  have.     He 
'  calls  all  religion  fuperftition,  becaufe 

*  he  will  own  no  other  deity;  he  thinks 

<  even  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will, 
«  would  be  but  a  mean  motive  to  his 
'  actions;  he  muft  do  good,   becaufe  it 

<  is  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature; 

*  and  fhun  evil,  becaufe  he  would  not  be 
'  debafed  as  low  as  the  wretches  he  every 
'  day  fees.     When  he  knows  any  man 
«  do  a  difhonourable  aftion,  then  he  en- 
«  joys  the  height  of  pleafure  in  the  com - 

<  parifon  he  makes  between  his  own 
'  mind,  and  that  of  fuch  a  mean  crea- 
«  ture.     He  mentally  worfhips  himfelf 
«  with  joy  and  rapture;  and  I   verily 
'  believe,  if  he  lived  in  a  world,  where 
'  to  be  vicious  was    efteemed  praife- 
'  worthy,  the  fame  pride  which  now 

*  makes  him  take  a  delight  in  doing 

*  what  is  righr,  (becaufe  for  that  rea- 
'  fon  he  thinks  himfelf  above  moft  of 

*  the  people  he  converfes  with)  would 
'  then  lead  him  to  abandon  himfelf  to 
'  all  manner  of  vice  :  for  if  by  taking 

*  pains  to  bridle  his  paffions,  he  could 
'  gain  no  fuperiority  over  his  compa- 
'  nions,  all  his  love  of  re&itude,  as  he 
'  calls  it,  would  fall  to  the  ground.  So 
«  that  his   goodnefs,  like  cold    fruits, 
'  is  produced  by  the  dung  and  naltinefs 

*  which  furround  it.     He  has  fixed  in 
'  his  mind,  what  he  ought  to  do  in  all 
'  cafes  in  life,  and  is  not  to  be  moved 
'  to   go  beyond   it.     Nothing  is  more 
'  miferable  than  to  have  a  dependance 
'  on  him;  for  he  makes  no  allowance 

*  for  the  fmalleft  frailties,  and  the  mo- 

*  ment  a  perfon  exceeds,  in  the  leaft  de- 
'  gree,  the  bounds  his  wifdom  has  let, 
'  he  abandons  them,  as  he  thinks  they 
'  hare  no  realbnable  claim  to  any  thing 

*  farther  from  him.     If  he  was  walk- 
«  ing  with  a  friend  on  the  fide  of  a  pre- 
'  cipice,  and  that  friend  was  to  go  a 
'  ftep  nearer  than  he  advifed  him,  and 
'  by  accident    (hould  fall  down,   al« 
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'  though  he  broke  his  bones,  and  lay  in 
'  the  utmoft  mifery,  he  would  coolly 
'  leave  him,  without  the  leaft  thought 
'  of  any  thing  for  his  relief  j  faying. 
'  if  men  would  be  fo  mad  they  muft 
'  take  the  confequence  of  their  own 
'  folly.  Nay,  I  queftion,  whether  he 
'  would  not  have  a  fecret  fatis  faction 
'  in  thinking,  that  from  his  wifdom, 
'  he  could  walk  fafely  through  the 

*  mod  dangerous  places,  while  others 
'  fell  into  them.     As  polite  as  you  fee 
'  he  can  be  when  he  defires  to   be  fo, 

*  yet    when    he    converfes   with  any 
'  whom  he  thinks  greatly  beneath  him, 
'  or  who  is  forced  by  circumftances  to 
'  be   any  ways    obliged   to    him,    he 
'  thinks  they  cannot  expeft  good  breed- 
'  ing;  and  therefore  can  be  as  rude, 

*  though  in  different  terms,  as  the  moft 
'  vulgar  wretch  in  the  world.   In  fhort, 
'  every  aftion  of  his  is  centered  in  pride  j 
c  and  the  only  reafon  he  is  not  perfect - 
'  ly  ridiculous,  is,  becaufe  he  has  fenfe 
'  enough  to  affecl  to  be  quite  contrary 
«  to  what  he  is.     And  as  you  know  he 
'  has  great  parts,  and  his  manner  is 
'  very  engaging  whenever  he  pleafes, 
'  very  few  people  really  know  him.' 

'  Whatj  then,'  fays  David,  '  have  I 
'  been  hugging  myfelf  all  this  time  in 
'  the  thoughts,  that  I  had  met  with  a 
'  man  who  really  deferved  my  efteem, 
.'  and  is  it  all  owing  to  my  ignorance 
<  of  his  real  charaaer?1— «  Yes,  Sir,* 
anfwered  the  gentleman  *  I  allure  you, 
'  what  I  have  told  you  is  all  true,  and 
'  if  you  give  yourfelf  the  trouble  to  ob- 

*  ferve   him  narrowly,  you  will  foon 

*  be  convinced  of  it.'     David,  with  a 
figh,  replied,    he    wanted  no  ftronger 
proof  of  the  certainty  of  it;  for  what  he 
himfelf  faid  laft  night,  joined  to  what 
he  had  juft  now  heard,  was  full  convic- 
tion enough.      '  I  never  was  fo  ftartled,* 
continued  he,   '  in  my  life,  as  at  his 

faying,  he  looked  upon  companion  as 
a  weaknefs.  Is  it  poiuble  that  the 
moil  amiable  quality  human  nature 
can  be  pofleffed  of,  mould  be  treated 
with  contempt  by  a  man  of  his  under - 
ftanding!  or  is  it  all  delufion,  and 
am  I  as  much  deceived  in  his  fenfe  as 
in  hisgoodnefs?  For  furely  nothing 
but  the  greateft  folly  could  make  a 
creature,  who  muft  every  day,  nay, 
every  hour  in  the  day,  be  conlcious 
of  a  thoufand  failings,  and  feel  a 
thousand  infirmities,  fancy  himfelf  a 
deity, 
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deity,  and  contemplate  his  own  per- 
fections!'— *  As  to  that,'  fays  the 
jentl-eman,  *  when  you  have  feen  more 
of  the  world,  you  will  find  that  what 
is  generally  called  fenfe,  has  very- 
little  to  do  with  what  a  man  thinks  j 
where  felf  is  at  all  concerned,  incli- 
nation Heps  in,  and  will  not  give  the 
judgment  fair  play,  but  forces  it  to 
wreit  and  torture  the  meaning  of  every 
thing  to  it's  own  purpofes.  You  mud 
know,  there  are  two  forts  of  men  who 
are  the  direct  oppofites  to  each  other j 
the  one  fort,  like  Mr.  Orgueil,  live  in 
a  continual  war  with  their  pallions, 
fubdue  their  appetites,  and  act  up  to 
whatever  they  think  right;  they  make 
it  their  bufinefs  in  all  companies  to 
exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature  as 
high  as  they  can  ;  that  is,  to  prove 
men  are  capable,  if  it  was  not  their 
own  fault,  of  arriving  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfection,  which  they  heartily 
confent  every  one  mould  believe  they 
themfelves  have  done.  The  others 
give  way  to  every  temptation,  make  it 
their  whole  hufinefs  to  indulge  them- 
felves, without  any  confideration  who 
are  fufferers  by  it,  or  what  confe- 
quences  attend  it :  and  as  they  are  re- 
folved  to  pull  others  down  as  low  as 
themfelves,  they  fall  to  abufing  the 
whole  fpecies  without  any  diftinclion, 
aflert  in  all  their  converfations,  that 
human  nature  is  a  fink  of  iniquity  j 
every  good  action  they  hear  of  ano- 
ther, they  impute  to  fome  bad  motive ; 
and  the  only  difference  they  allow  to 
be  in  men  is,  that  fome  have  art  and 
hypocrify  enough  to  hide  from  un- 
difcerning  eyes  the  blacknefs  that  is 
within.  In  fhort,  they  know  they  can- 
not be  efteemed,  and  therefore  cannot 
bear  another  fhould  enjoy  what  they 
either  can't  or  won't  take  the  pains  to 
attain. 

'  Thus  there  Is  no  end  of  their  ar- 
guments, which  may  be  all  fummed 
up  in  a  very  few  words:  for  the  one 
fort  only  contend,  that  they  them- 
felves may  be  allowed  to  be  perfect, 
and  therefore  that  it  is  poffible ;  and 
the  other,  as  they  know  themfelves 
to  be  good  for  nothing,  modeftly  de- 
fire,  that,  for  their  fakes,  you  will  be 
fo  kind  as  to  fuffer  all  mankind  to 
appear  in  the  fame  light  ;  whence  you 
are  to  conclude,  that  their  faults  are 
owing  to  nature  j  they  cannot  help  it» 


They  have,  indeed,  forae  little  plea- 
fure  in  reflecting  that  they  have  this 
fuperiority  over  others,  that  while 
they  endeavour  to  deceive  people,  and 
iinpofe  on  their  understandings,  they 
claim  this  merit,  that  they  own  them- 
felves as  bad  as  they  are;  that  is,  ut- 
terly void  of  every  virtue,  and  poflcfled 
of  every  vice.' 

David  ftood  amazed  at  this  difcourfe, 
and  cried  out,  '  I  am  come  to  the  ut- 
moit  defpair.     If  thefc  are  the  ways 
of  mankind,  not  to  endeavour  to  be 
what  really  deferves  efteem,  but  only 
by   fallacy  and    arts    to    impofe  on 
others,  and  flatter  themfelves,  where 
mall  I  hope  to  find  what  I  am  in 
fearch  of?' — «  And  pray,  Sir,'  faid 
the  other,  *  if  it  is  not  impertinent  to 
'  afk,  what  is  it  that  you  are  feeking?* 
David  anfwered,  it  was  a  perfon  who 
could  be  trulled ;  one  who  was  capable 
of  being  a  real  friend ;  whofe  every  ac- 
tion proceeded  either  from  obedience  to 
the  Divine  will,  or  from  the  delight  he 
took  in  doing  good;  who  could  not  fee 
another's  fufferings  without  pnin,   nor 
his  pleafures  without  fharing  them.    In 
fhort,  one  whofe  agreeablenefs  fwayed 
his  inclination  to  love  him,  and  whole 
mind  was   fo  good,    he   could   never 
blame    himfelf    for   fo   doing.      The 
gentleman  fmiled,  and  faid,  *  I  don't 
doubt,  Sir,  but  if  you  live  any  time, 
you  will   find  out   the  philosopher's 
{tone;  for  that  certainly  will  be  your 
next  fearch,   when  you   have  found 
what  you  are  now  feeking.*     David 
thought  he  was  mad,  to  make  a  jeft  of 
what  to  him  appeared  fo  ferious;  and 
told  him,  notwithstanding  his  laughing, 
if  ever  he  did  attain  to  what  he  was  in 
purfuit  of,  he  mould  be  the  happieft 
creature  in  the  world.    Indeed,  he  muft 
confefs  he  had  hitherto   met  with  no 
great   encouragement.      However,    he 
was  refolved  to  proceed;  and  if  he  was 
difappointed  at  laft,  he  could  but  retire 
from  the  world,  and  live  by  himfelf: 
as  he  was  miftaken  in  Mr.  Orgueil,  he 
would  not  ftay  to  converfe  any  longer 
with  him,  but  remove  that  very  day  to 
another  lodging. 

Mr.  Spatter  (for  that  was  this  gen- 
tleman's name)  feeing  him  fo  obftinate 
in  his  purpofe,  thought  it  would  be  no 
ill  fcheme  to  accompany  him  for  a  littfe 
while  by  way  of  diverfion.  He  there- 
fore faid,  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him, 

he 
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he  might  lodge  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
him  in  Pall  Mall.  David  readily  agreed 
to  it,  and  they  only  ftaid  till  Mr.  Or- 
gueil  came  home,  that  he  might  take 
his  leave  of  him  j  for  it  was  his  me- 
thod, whenever  he  found  out  any  thing 
he  thought  defpicable  in  a  perfon  he  had 
efteemed,  quietly  to  avoid  him  as  much 


as  poflible  for  the  future.  He  there- 
fore took  his  leave  of  Mr.  Orgueil, 
and  fet  out  with  his  new  acquaintance 
to  view  another  fcene  of  lifej  for  the 
manner  of  living  of  the  inhabitants  of 
every  different  part  of  this  great  metro- 
polis, varies  as  much  as  that  of  different 
nations. 


END    OF    THE    FIRST    BOOK. 
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BOOK      II. 


CHAP.    I. 

WHICH  IS  WRIT  ONLY  WITH  A 
VIEW  TO  INSTRUCT  READERS, 
THAT  WHIST  IS  A  GAME  VERY 
MUCH  IN  FASHION. 

#*V/*»    AVID's  next  fcheme  was 
if  j*  to  converfeamongft  people 

f  D  <f  in  high  life,  and  try  if  their 
minds  were  as  refined  as 
the  education  andjioppor- 
tunities  they  had  of  im- 
proving themfelves,  gave  him  hopes  of. 
But  then,  as  hehad  never  lived  at  that  end 
of  the  town  before,  kept  no  equipage, 
and  was  befides  a  very  modeft  man,  he 
was  under  fome  difficulty  how  to  get 
introdu6licn  to  perfons  of  faftiion.  Mr. 
Spatter  told  him,  he  need  be  in  no  pain 
en  that  account,  for  that  he  frequented 
all  the  aflemblies,  and  kept  the  beft 
company  in  town,  and  he  would  carry 
him  wherever  he  went.  He  told  him 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  a  fine 
coat,  a  well-powdered  wig,  and  a  whift- 
book,  and  he  would  foon  be  invited  to 
more  routs  than  he  would  be  able  to 
go  to.  '  And  pray,  Sir,'  faid  David, 
•  what  do  you  merm  by  a  whirl-book? 
'  It  is  a  game  I  have  often  played  to 
'  pafs  away  a  winter-evening,  but  I 
«  don't  find  any  necefiity  of  a  book  to 


'  learn  it.*— f  Why,  really,  Sir/  re- 
plied Spatter,  '  I  cannot  tell  what  ufe 
it  is  of,  but  I  know  it  is  a  fafliion  to 
have  it,  and  no  one  is  qualified  for 
the  converfatior.  in  vogue  without  it. 
Though  I  can't  but  fay  I  have  known 
feveral  people,  efpecially  among  thela- 
dies,  who  ufed  to  play  tolerably  well ; 
but  fince  they  have  fet  themfelves  to 
learn  by  book,  are  ib  puzzled  they  can- 
not tell  how  to  play  a  card.  Not  but 
this  book  is,  they  fay,  excellently  well 
writ,  and  contains  every  rule  necef- 
fary  to  the  underftanding  the  game: 
but  as  a  traveller,  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  country  he  pafies  through,  is  the 
moft  perplexed  wherehe  finds  thegreat- 
eft  variety  of  roads }  fo  a  weak  head  is 
the  moft  diftracled,  and  the  leaft  able 
to  purfue  any  point  in  view,  where  it 
endeavours  to  ge\  many  rules,  and 
comprehend  various  things  at  once. 
'  But  as  to  the  routs,  I  can  give  you 
no  other  account  of  them,  than  that 
it  is  the  genteel  name  for  the  aflem- 
blies that  meet  at  private  houfes  to 
win  or  lofe  money  at  v»hiil.  The 
method  purfued  to  gather  thefe  com- 
panies together,  is,  that  the  lady  of 
the  houfe  where  the  rout  is  to  be  held, 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the 
intended  day,  difpatches  a  meflenger 
to  every  peribn  defjgned  to  be  there, 
«  with 
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with  a  few  magick  words  properly 
placed  on  a  card,  which  infallibly 
brings  every  one  at  the  appointed 
time:  but  if  by  chance,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  care  of  fending  fo  long 
beforehand,  two  of  thefe  cards  mould 
happen  to  interfere,  and  the  fame 
perfon  be  under  a  neceflity  of  being  at 
two  places  at  once,  the  beft  expedient 
to  be  found  out,  is,  to  play  a  rubber 
at  one  place,  and  then  drive  their 
horfes  to  death  to  get  to  the  other 
time  enough  not  to  difappoint  their 
friends.  For  you  muft  know,  every 
one  looks  on  herfelf  as  in  the  highett 
diitrefs,  who  has  not  as  many  tables 
at  her  houie  as  any  of  her  acquaint- 
ance.*—' But,'  fays  David,  *  I  don't 
fee  how  this  will  at  all  promote  my 
fchemej  for,  by  going  amongft  people 
who  place  their  whole  happinefs  in 
gaming,  and  where  there  is  no  fort  of 
conversation,  how  is  it  poflible  I 
mould  come  at  their  fentiments,  or  en- 
ter into  their  characters?' — 'Indeed, 
Sir,'  replied  the  other, '  you  was  never 
more  miftaken  in  your  life,  for  peo- 
ple's minds,  and  the  bent  of  their  in- 
clination, is  no  where  fo  much  dif- 
covered  as  at  a  gaming-table :  for  in 
converfation,  the  real  thoughts  are 
often  difguifed  ;  but  when  the  pafiions 
are  actuated,  the  maflc  is  thrown  off, 
and  nature  appears  as  me  is.  I  could 
carry  you  into  feveral  companies, 
where  you  mould  fee  very  pretty 
young  women,  whofe  features  are  of 
fuch  exacl  proportion,  and  in  whofe 
countenances  is  difplayed  fuch  a  de- 
lightful harmony,  as  you  would  think 
to  be  the  ftrongeft  indication  that 
every  thought  within  was  peace  and 
gentlenefs,  and  that  their  breafts  were 
all  foftnefs  and  good- nature.  Yet 
but  follow  them  to  one  of  thefe  af- 
femblies,  and  in  half  an  hour's  time 
you  (hall  fee  all  their  beauty  vanifli} 
thofe  features  with  which  you  were 
fo  charmed  before,  all  diftorted  and 
in  confufionj  and  that  harmony  of 
countenance,  which  could  never  be 
enough  admired,  converted  into  an 
eagernefs  and  fiercenefs,  which  plainly 
prove  the  whole  foul  to  be  difcom- 
pofed,  and  filled  with  tumult  and 
anxiety;  and  all  this,  perhaps,  only 
from  a  defire  of  getting  jewels  fome- 
thmg  finer  than  they  could  otherwife 
procure,  and  in  order  to  furpafs  feme 
lady  whp  had  juft  bought  a  new  fet. 
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Befides,  I  can  give  you  the  character 
of  moft  of  the  people  where  we  (hall 
go,  and  that  will  be  an  entertain- 
ment to  us  every  night  at  our  return 
home.* 

David  thanked  him  for  his  offer  j 
and  they  agreed  to  fet  out  every  day  to 
different  houfes,  in  order  to  make  ob- 
fervations.  The  firft  aflembly  they 
went  to  there  were  ten  tables  at  whift, 
and  at  each  of  them  the  competitors 
feemed  to  lay  as  great  a  ftrefs  on 
either  their  victory  or  defeat,  as  if  the 
whole  happinefs  of  their  lives  depended 
on  it. 

David  walked  from  one  to  the  other 
to  make  what  obfervations  he  could  j 
but  he  found  they  were  all  alike.  Joy 
fparkled  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  con- 
querors, and  black  defpair  feemed  :o 
furround  all  the  vanquifhed.  Thofe 
very  people,  who,  before  they  fat  down 
to  play,  converfed  with  each  other  in  a 
ftrain  fo  polite  and  well-bred,  that  an 
unexperienced  man  would  have  thought 
the  greateft  pleafure  they  could  have  had 
would  have  been  in  ferving  each  other, 
were  in  a  moment  turned  into  enemies, 
and  the  winning  of  a  guinea,  or  per- 
haps five,  (according  to  the  fum  played 
for)  was  the  only  idea  that  poflefled  the 
minds  of  a  whole  company  of  people, 
none  of  whom  were  in  any  manner  of. 
want  of  it. 

This  was  a  melancholy  profpeft 
for  poor  David  5  for  nothing  could  be  a 
ftronger  proof  of  the  felfifh  and  merce- 
nary tempers  of  mankind,  than  to  fe* 
thole  people  whom  fortune  had  placed 
in  affluence,  as  defirous  of  gaining 
from  each  other,  as  if  they  really 
could  not  have  had  necellaries  with' 
out  it. 

The  two  gentlemen   ftaid  till  they 
were  heartily  weary,  and  then  retired  to 
fpend  the  reft  of  the  evening  together  at 
a  tavern,  where  the  whole  converfation 
turned  on  what  they  had  feen  at  the 
afTembly.   David  alked  his  companion, 
if  this  was  the  manner  in  which  people 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to    fpend 
their  time  as  they  pleafed,  chofe  to  em- 
ploy it.     «  Yes,  Sir,'    anfwered   Mr. 
Spatter,  '  I  aflure  you  I  have  very  few 
acquaintance  at  this  end  of  the  town, 
who  feem  to  be  born  for  any  other 
purpofe  but  to  play  at  whift,  or  who 
have  any  ufe  for  more  underiUnding 
than  what  ferves  to  that  end.'     He 
then  run  through  the  characters  of  the 
G  whole 
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whole  company,  and  at  the  finishing  of 
every  one  uttered  a  fentence  with  fome 
vehemence  (which  was  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf)  calling  them  either 
fools  or  knaves  j  tut  as  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  he  did  this  in  fo  entertain- 
ing a  way  that  David  could  not  help 
laughing  fometimes,  though  he  checked 
hirnfelf  for  it;  thinking  the  faults  or 
follies  of  mankind  were  not  the  proper 
objects  of  mirth. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Spatter  car- 
ried him  to  the  toilette  of  one  of  the  la- 
dies who  was  of  the  whirl-party  thp 
night  before,  where  great  part  of  the 
company  were  met.  There  was  not  one 
fingle  fyllable  fpoke  of  any  thing  but 
cards  j  the  whole  fcene  of  the  foregoing 
nightwas  played  over  again — who  loft, 
pr  won — -who  played  well,  or  ill—- 
in fhort,  there  was  nothing  talked  of 
that  can  be  either  remembered  or  rp- 
peated. 

David  led  this  life  for  about  a  week, 
in  the  morning  at  toilettes,  the  evening 
at  cards,  and  at  night  with  Mr.  Spatter, 
who  conftantly  pulled  to  pieces,  ridi- 
culed and  abufed  all  the  people  they 
had  been  with  the  day  before.  He  told 
him  ftories  of  ladies  who  were  married 
to  men  infinitely  their  fuperiors,  who 
Taifed  their  fortunes,  indulged  them  in 
every  thing  they  could  wifh,  were  wholly 
taken  up  in  contemplating  their  charms, 
^nd  yet  were  neglected  and  flighted  by 
them,  who  would  abandon  every  thing 
fhat  can  be  thought  moft  valuable  ra- 
ther than  lofe  one  evening  playing  at 
their  darling  whift. 

David  was  foon  tired  of  this  manner 
of  life,  in  which  he  faw  no  hopes  of 
finding  what  he  was  in  ft:arch  of,  and 
in  which  there  was  no  variety,  for  the 
clelire  of  winning  Teemed  to  be  the  only 
riving  thought  on  by  every  bodyj  heob- 
ierved  to  his  companion  here  and  th«!re  a 
perfon  who  played  quite  carelefsly,  and 
did  not  appear  to  trouble  themielves 
whether  they  won  or  loft.  Thefe,  Mr. 
Spatter  told  him,  were  a  fort  of  people 
•who  had  no  pleafure  in  life,  but  in  be- 
ing with  people  of  quality,  and  in  tell- 
ing their  acquaintance  they  were  fucli 
a  night  at  the  dutchefs  of — ,  ano- 
ther time  at  the  countefs  of  .  \  and 
although  they  do  cot  love  play  thtm- 
fdve;,  yet  as  they  find  it  the  eafidt 
f>arTport  into  that  company  where  their 
whole  Ibappipeis  is  centered,  they  think 
\t  a  fmalJ  price  to  pay  fpr  what  they 


efleem  fo  valuable.  «  But/  added  he,  'the 
worft  of  it  is,  fome  of  them  cannot  af- 
ford to  play,  but  facrifice  that  fortune 
to  nothing  but  the  vanity  of  appear- 
ing with  the  great,  which  would  pro- 
cure them  every  thing  crTentially  ne- 
ceffary  in  their  own  fphere  of  life.' 
Thus  was  David  again  difappointed; 
for  he  had  entertained  fome  hopes,  that 
thofe  few  people  in  whom  he  had  feen  a 
calmnefs  at  play,  were  diiinterefted,  and 
had  that  contempt  for  money,  which  he 
efteemed  neceflary  to  make  a  good  cha- 
racter j  but  when  he  found  itarofefrom 
fo  mean  a  vanity,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  them  the  moft  defpicable  of  all 
mortals.     «  I  do  allure  you,'  fays  Spat- 
ter, «  I  have  known  people  fpend  their 
whole  time  in  the  moft  fervile  com- 
pliances, for  no  other  reafon,  but  to 
have  the  words  lordfliip,  and  lady- 
(hip,  often  in  their  mouths,  and  who 
meafure  their  happinefs  and  mifery 
every  night,  by  the  number  of  people 
of  quality  they  had  fpoke  to  that  day. 
But  as  your  curiofity  feems  to  be  fully 
fatisfied  with  what  you  have  feen  of 
the  whift-players,   I  will  carry  you 
to-morrow  into  a  fet  of  company, 
who  have  an  utter  contempt  for  cards, 
and  whofe  whole  pleafure  is  in  con- 
verfation.* 

Pavid  thanked  him,  approving  of 
at  he  faid,  and  they  feparated  that 
night  with  a  refolution  of  changing  the 
fcene  next  day.  And  I  believe  my  rea- 
der, as  well  as  myfelf,  is  heartily  glad 
to  quit  a  fubject  fo  extremely  barren  of 
matter,  as  that  of  gaming;  and  into 
which  I  would  not  have  entered  at  all, 
but  that  it  would  have  been  excluding 
my  hero  from  one  of  the  chief  fcenes 
to  be,  viewed  at  prefent  in  this  great 
town. 


CHAP.    II. 

WHICH  CONTAINS  A  CONVERSA- 
TION, IN  WHICH  IS  PROVED,  HOW 
III  GH  T  ASTE  MAY  BE  CARRIED  BY 
PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  FIXED  RESO- 
LUTIONS OF  BEING  CRIT1CKS. 

WHEN  David  was  alone,  he  be- 
gan to  reflect  with  himfelf, 
what  could  be  the  meaning  that  Mi'. 
Spatter  ftcmed  to  take  fuch  delight  in 
abufmg people)  and  vet,  as  heobleryed, 
no  one  W4S  more  willing  to  oblige  any 
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perfon  who  flood  in  need  pf  his  affift- 
ahce:  he  concluded  that  he  muft  be 
good  at  the  bottom,  and  that  perhaps  it 
was  only  his  love  of  mankind,  which 
made  him  have  fuch  a  hatred  and  de- 
teftation  of  their  vices,  as  caufed  him  to 
be  eager  in  reproaching  them  ;  he  there- 
fore refolved  to  go  on  with  him  till  he 
knew  more  of  his  difpofition. 

The  next  day  they  went  to  vifit  a 
Jady,  who  was  reputed  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  and  was  fo  generous  as  fd 
let  all  her  acquaintance  partake  of  it,  by 
omitting  no  opportunity  of  difplaying 
it.  There  they  found  aflembled  a  large 
company  of  ladies,  and  two  or  three 
gentlemen;  they  were  all  bufy  in  dif- 
courfe,  but  they  rcfe  up,  paid  the  ufual 
compliments,  and  then  proceeded  as 
follows. 

FIRST  LADY.  Indeed,  Madam,  I 
think  you  are  quite  in  the  right,  as  to 
your  opinion  of  Othello;  for  nothing 
provokes  me  fo  much,  as  to  fee  fools 
pity  a  fellow  who  could  murder  his 
wife.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  hav- 
ing fome  compaffion  for  hei*,  though 
fhe  does  not  deferve  it,  becaufe  (he  was 
fuch  a  fool  as  to  marry  a  filthy  black. 
Pray,  did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  like 
what  my  Lady  True-wit  laid  the  other 
night,  that  the  part  of  the  play  which 
chiefly  affefted  her,  was  that  which  in- 
fpired  an  apprehenfion  of  what  that 
odious  wretch  mull  feel,  when  he  found 
out  that  Defdemona  was  innocent;  as  if 
he  could  fuffer  too  much,  after  being 
guilty  of  fo  barbarous  an  action. 

SECOND  LADY.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
at  all  furprized  at  any  thing  that  Lady 
True-wit  fays  ;  for  I  have  heard  her 
aflert  the  moft  prepofterous  things  in 
the  world :  nay,  me  affirms,  a  man 
may  be  very  fond  of  a  woman,  not- 
withftanding  he  is  jealous  of  her,  and 
dares  fufpeft  her  virtue. 

THIRD  LADY.  That  lady  once 
faid,  that  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in- 
cidtnts  in  all  King  Lear,  was,  that  the 
impertinence  of  his  daughter's  fervant, 
was  the  firft  thing  thatTmade  him  un- 
cafy  j  and  after  that,  I  think  one  can 
wonder  at  nothing :  for  certainly  it  was 
a  great  overfight  in  the  poet,  when  he 
was  writing  the  character  of  a  king,  to 
take  notice  of  the  behaviour  of  fuch 
vulgar  wretches  ;  as  if  what  they  did 
'  was  any  thing  to  the  purpofe.  But 
fome  people  are  very  fond  of  turning 
the  greateit  faults  into  beauties,  that 
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they  may  be  thought  to  have  found  out 
fo'mething  extraordinary;  arid  then  they 
muft  admire  every  thing  in  Shake- 
fpeare,  as  they  think,  to  prove  their 
own  judgment;  but,  for  my  part,  I  am 
not  afraid  to  give  my  opinion  freely  of 
the  greater!  men  that  ever  wrote. 

FOURTH  LADY.  There  is  nothing 
fo  furprizing  to  me  as  the  abfurdity  of 
almolt  every  body  I  meet  with  ;  they 
can't  even  laugh  or  cry  in  the  right 
place.  Perhaps  it  will  be  hardly  be- 
lieved, but  I  really  law  people  in  the 
boxes  laft  night,  at  the  tragedy  of  Cato, 
fit  with  dry  eyes,  and  (hew  no  kind  of 
emotion,  when  that  great  man  fell  oil 
his  fword  ;  nor  was  it  at  all  owing  to 
any  firmnefs  of  mind,  that  made  therri 
incapable  of  crying  neither,  for  that  I 
Ihould  have  admired  :  but  I  have  knowri 
thofe  very  people  fhed  tears  at  George 
Barnvvell. 

A  GOOD  MANY  LADIES  SPEAlt 
AT  ONE  TIME.  Oh,  intolerable!  cry 
for  an  odious  apprentice-  boy,  who  mur- 
dered his  uncle,  at  the  inftigation  too 
of  a  common  woman,  and  yet  be  un- 
moved, when  even  Cato  bled  for  his 
country. 

OLD  LADY.  That  is  no  wonder,  I 
afTure  you,  ladies,  for  I  once  heard  my 
Lady  Know-all, pofttively  affirm  George 
Barnwell  to  be  one  of  the  beft  things 
that  ever  was  wrote :  for  that  nature  is 
nature  in  whatever  ftation  it  is  placed  j 
and  that  fhe  could  be  as  much  affected 
with  the  diftrefs  of  a  man  in  low  life, 
as  if  he  was  a  lord  or  a  duke.  And 
what  is  yet  more  amazing,  is,  that  the 
time  fhe  chufes  to  weep  moft,  is  juft  as 
he  has  killed  the  man  who  prays  for 
him  in  the  agonies  of  death  ;  and  then 
only,  becaufe  he  whines  over  him,  and 
feems  fenfible  of  what  he  has  done,  (he 
muft  fhed  tears  for  a  wretch  whom, 
every  body  of  either  fenfe  or  goodnefs, 
would  wifh  to  crufh,  and  make  ten  times 
more  miferable  than  he  is. 

A  LADY  WHO  HAD  BEEN  SILENT, 
AND  WAS  A  PARTICULAR  FRIEND 
OF  LADY  KNOW-ALL'S,  SPEAKS* 
Indeed  that  lady  is  the  moft  affect- 
ed creature  that  ever  I  knew,  fhe  and 
Lady  True-wit  think  no  one  can  equal 
them ;  they  have  taken  a  fancy  to» 
fet  up  the  author  of  George  Barnwell 
for  a  writer,  though  certainly  he  writes 
the  worft  language  in  the  world  :  there 
is  sNitt'e  thing  of  his,  called,  The  Fatal 
Curicfuy,  which,  for  my  part,  I  know 
G  z  not 
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not  what  to  make  of;  and  they  run 
about  crying  it  up,  as  if  Shakefpeare 
himfelf  might  have  wrote  it.  Certainly 
that  fellow  muftbefomethingvery  low, 
for  his  diftreffes  always  ariie  from  po- 
verty j  and  then  he  brings  his  wicked 
wretches,  who  are  to  be  tempted  for 
money  to  fome  monftrous  aftion,  which 
he  would  have  his  audience  pity  them 
for. 

She  would  have  talked  on  more  in 
this  (train,  but  was  interrupted  by  ano- 
ther lady,    who  affined   the  company 
(he  had  the  moft  ridiculous  thing  to  tell 
them  of  the  two  ladies  they  were  talk- 
ing of,  in  the  world  :  *  For,'  continued 
fhe,  *  -I  was  once  at  Don  Sebaitian  with 
them,  which  is  a  favourite  play  of 
theirs ;  and  they  make  a  great  noife 
about  the  fcene  between  Dorax  and 
Sebaitian,  in  the  fourth  acl.     I  ob- 
ferved  them  more  than  the  play,  to 
fee  in  what  manner  they  behaved: 
and  what  do  you  think  they  did  ? 
Why,   truly,    all  the  time  the  two 
friends  were  quarrelling,  they  fat  in- 
deed with  great  attention,  although 
they  were  quite  calm j  but  the  mo- 
ment they  were  reconciled,  and  em- 
braced each  other,   they  both  burft 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  they  feem- 
ed  unable  to  reftrain.    They  certainly 
muft  have  fomething  very  odd  in  their 
heads,  and  the  author  is  very  much 
obliged  to  them    for  grieving   moft 
when  his  hero,   Don  Sebaitian,  had 
moft  reafon  to  be  pleafed,  in  finding 
a  true  friend  in  the  man  he  thought 
his  enemy/ 
Here  the  xvhole  company  fell  into  a 
violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  the  word 
ridiculous  was  the  only  found  heard  for 
feme  timej    and  then   they  fell  back 
again  to  their  diicourle  on  authors,  in 
which  they  were  all  fo  defirous  to  prove 
their  own  judgment,  that  they  would 
not  give  one  another  leave  to  fpeak. 

And  now,  reader,  if  ever  you  have 
lived  in  the  country,  and  heard  the 
cackling  of  geefe,  or  the  gobbling  of 
turkies,  you  may  have  an  idea  fome- 
thing adequate  to  this  Icene  j  but  it  the 
town  has  been  moftly  your  place  of 
abode,  and  you  are  a  Itianger  to  every 
rural  Icene,  what  will  give  you  th:  beft 
idea  of  this  converfation,  is  the  'Change 
at  noon,  where  every  one  has  a  particu- 
lar bufmels  of  his  own,  but  a  fpecta- 
tor  would  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  comprehend  any  thing  diftinflly. 


Addifon,  Prior,  Otway,  Congreve,  Dry- 
den,  Pope,  Shakefpeare,  Tom  Durfey, 
Sic.  Sec.  Sec.  were  names  all  heard  be- 
tween whiles,  though  no  one  could  tell 
who  fpoke  them,  01-  whether  they  were 
mentioned  with  approbation  or  diflike. 
The  words   genius,    and  no  genius  j 
invention,  poetry,  fine  things,  bad  lan- 
guage,   no    flyle,    charming    writing, 
imagery,  anddi&ion,  with  many  more 
expreflions  which  fwitri  on  thefurfaceof 
criticifm,  feemed  to  have  been  caught 
by  thofe  fifliers  for  the  reputation  of 
wit,  though  they  were  entirely  ignorant 
what  ufe  to  make  of  them,  or  how  to 
apply  them  properly:   but  as  foon  as 
the  noife  grew  loud,    and  the   whole 
company   were   engaged    in    admiring 
their  own  fentiments  fo  much  that  they 
obferved   nothing  elfe,  David  made  a 
fign  to  his  companion,  and  they  left  the 
room,  and  went  home j  but  were,  for 
fome  time,    in    the  condition  of  men 
juft  efcaped  from  a  fhipwreck,  which 
though  they  rejoice  in  their  fafety,  yet 
there  is  f  ichan  imprefTion  left  on  them  by 
the  bellowing  of  the  waves,  curfing  and 
fwearing  of  fome  of  the  Jailors,  the  cry  ing 
and  praying  of  others,  with  the  roaring 
of  the  winds,  that  it  is  fome  time  be- 
fore they  can  come  to  their  fenfes.    But 
as  foon  as  David  cculd  recover  himfelf 
enough  to  fpeak  coherently,  he  told  the 
gentleman,  he  had  now  fhewn  him  what 
had  furprized  him  more  than  any  thing 
he  ever  faw  before}  for  he  could  com- 
prehend what  it  was  people  purfued  who 
fpent  their  time  in  gaming,  but  he  could 
not  find  out  what  were  the  fchemes  of 
this  laft  fet  of  company,  nor  what  could 
poffibly  make   ib   many   people  eager 
about  nothing  j  for  what  was  it  to  them 
who  writ  belt  or  worft,  or  how  could 
they  make  any  difpute  about  it,  fmcc 
the  only  way  of  writing  well  was  to 
draw   all  the  characters  from  nature, 
and  to  affect  the  paflions  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  that  the  dilhdles  of  the  good 
fhould  move  compaMion,  and  the  ami- 
ablenefs  of  their  actions  incite  men  to 
imitate  them  j   while  the  vices  of  the 
bad  ftirred   up  indignation  and  ra#e, 
and  made  men  fly  their  footlteps  :   that 
this  was  the  only  kind  of  writing  ufe- 
ful  to  mankind,  though  there  might  be 
embellishments,  and  flights  of  imagi- 
nation, to  amufe  and  divert  the  reader. 
His  companion  was  quite  peevifh   with 
him,   (which  was  no   hard   matter  for 
him  to  be)  to  find  him  always  going  on 
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with  his  goodnefs,  ufefulnefs,  and  mo- 
rality.    However,    at  laft  he  fell   a- 
laughing,  and  told  him,  he  was  much 
miitaken,  if  he  thought  any  of  them 
troubled  their  heads  at  all  about  the  au- 
thors, or  ever  took  the  leaft  pleafure 
in  reading  them;    nay,   half  of  them 
had  not  read  the  books  they  talked  of. 
But  they  are,'  faid  he,  «  a  fet  of  peo- 
ple, who  place  their  whole  happinefs 
in  the  reputation  of  wit  and  fenfe, 
and  confequently  all  their  converfa- 
tion  turns  on  what  they  think  will 
eftablifti  that  character}  and  they  are 
the   moft  inveterate  enemies  to  any 
perfon  they  imagine  has  more  repu- 
'  tation  that  way  than  themfelves.' 

David  had  no  longer  patience,  but 
cried  out,  *  What  hopes  can  I  ever  have 
of  meeting  with  a  man  who  deferves 
my  efteem,  if  mankind  can  be  fo 
furious  againft  each  other  for  things 
which  are  of  no  manner  of  confe- 
quence,  and  which  are  only  to  be 
valued  according  to  the  ufe  that  is 
made  of  them,  while  they  defpife 
what  is  in  every  one's  power  of  attain- 
ing} namely,  the  confcioufnefs  of 
a&ing  with  honour  and  integrity. 
But  I  obferved  one  young  lady  who 
(hewed  by  her  filence,  the  contempt 
for  the  company  they  deferved.  Pray, 
Sir,  do  you  know  her?  I  mould  be 
glad  to  bill  acquainted  with  her.' — c  I 
know  no  more  of  her,'  replied  Spat- 
er,  *  than  that  me  is  daughter  to  one 
of  the  ladies  who  was  there  j  but  her 
filence  is  no  proof  of  any  thing  but 
that  fhe  is  unmarried  }  for  you  muft 
know,  that  it  is  reckoned  a  very  ill- 
bred  thing  for  women  to  fay  any  more 
than  jult  to  anfwer  the  queftions  afkr 
ed  them,  while  they  are  fmgle.  I  can- 
not tell  the  meaning  of  it,  unlefs  it 
is  a  plot  laid  by  parents  to  make  their 
daughters  willing  to  acceptany  match 
they  provide  for  them,  that  they  may 
have  the  privilege  of  (peaking.  But 
if  you  are  not  tired  with  criticifm,  I 
will  cany  you  to-morrow  where  you 
(hall  hear  Come  of  a  quite  different 
kind  }  for  there  are  three  forts  of  crir 
ticks,  the  one  I  have  already  (hewn 
you,  who  arrogantly  fet  up  their  own 
opinions,  though  they  know  nothing, 
and  would  be  aihamed  of  taking  any 
thing  from  another;  and,  as  they 
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cannot  engage  attention  by  the  foli- 
dity  of  their  fentiments,  endeavour 
to  procure  it  by  the  loudnefs  of  their 
voice,  and  to  ftun  thofe  they  cannot 
confute.  The  fecond  fort  are  a  de- 
gree above  them  ;  have  fixed  in  their 
minds  that  it  is  neceflary  for  them  to 
know  every  thing  ;  but,  as  they  have 
fomething  more  fenfe  than  the  for- 
mer, they  find  out  that  they  have  no 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  therefore 
make  it  their  whole  ftudy  to  get  into 
company  with  people  of  real  under- 
ftanding,  and  to  pick  up  every  thing 
they  hear  among  them.  Of  this  trea- 
fure  they  are  fo  generous,  that  they  vent 
it  in  every  company  thsy  go  into, 
without  diftinc"lion,  by  which  means 
they  impofe  on  the  undifcerning,  and 
make  them  wonder  at  their  knowledge 
and  judgment  j  but  there  is  an  auk- 
wardnefs  and  want  of  propriety  in 
their  way  of  fpeaking,  which  foon 
difcover  them  to  the  difcerning  eye: 
for  borrowed  wit  becomes  the  mouth 
as  ill  as  borrowed  cloaths  the  body; 
and  whoever  has  no  delicate  fenti- 
ments, nor  refined  thoughts  of  his 
own,  makes  as  ill  a  figure  in  fpeaking 
them,  as  the  mod  aukward  country 
girl  could  do,  dreffed  up  in  all  the 
finery  of  a  court  lady.  I  remember 
a  man  of  that  fort,  whom  I  once 
heard  run  through  moft  of  the  fa- 
mous authors,  without  committing 
any  error,  at  leaft  in  my  opinion  j  and 
yet  there  was  fomething  fo  prepofte- 
rous  in  his  delivery,  fomething  fo  like 
afchool-boy  faying  his  leflbn,itftruck 
me  with  laughter  and  contempt,  ra- 
ther than  with  that  admiration  which 
he  propofed  to  gain  by  it ;  but  he  has 
(luck  himfelf  on  to  a  man  of  fenfe, 
whom  he  takes  fo  much  pains  to 
oblige,  that  as  he  is  not  ill-natured, 
he  does  not  know  how  to  throw  him 
off}  by  which  means,  he  has  Jabo- 
rioufly  gathered  together  all  he  fays. 
I'll  fay  no  more  of  him  j  he  will  be 
to-morrow  evening  where  I  propofe 
to  carry  youj  and,  I  dare  fay,  you 
will  be  very  well  entertained  with 
him}  only  mention  books,  and  he 
will  immediately  difplay  his  learning.* 
David  faid,  he  mould  be  glad  to  ac- 
company him.  OD  which  they  feparat- 
ed  for  that  evening. 
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CHAP.    III. 

WHICH  PROVES  MEMORY  TO  BE 
THE  ONLY  QUALIFICATION  NE- 
CESSARY TO  MAKE  A  MODERN 
CRIT1CK. 


THE  next  night  they  went  to  a  ta- 
vern, where  there  were  three  gen- 
tlemen whom  Spatter  had  promifed  to 
meet  j  and  as  the  ceremony  is  not  fo 
difficult  to  introduce  men  to  each  other 
as  women,  they  foon  fell  into  a  free- 
dom of  converfation.     David  remem- 
bered his  cue,  and  began  to  talk  of  au- 
thors} on  which  the  gentleman,  whom 
Spatter  had  mentioned,  prefently  began 
as  follows.    *  Homer  undoubtedly  had 
the  greateft  genius  of  any  man  who 
ever  writ :  there  is  fuch  a  luxuriancy 
of  fancy,  fuch  a  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, fuch  a  penetration  into  the  in- 
moft  recefTes  of  all  the  paflions  of  hu- 
man kinddifplayed  in  his  works,  as 
none  can  equal,  and  few  dare  imitate. 
Virgil  certainly  is  the  moft  correcl 
writer  that  ever  was ;  but  then  his  in- 
vention is  not  fo  fruitful,  his  poem 
is  more  of  the  narrative  kind,  and  his 
characters  are  not  fo  much  alive  as 
thofe  of  his  great  mafter.     Milton, 
who  imitates  the  other  two,  I  think, 
excels  the  latter,  though  he  does  not 
come  up  to  the  former:  he  certainly 
can  never  be  enough  admired  j  for 
nothing  can  at  once  be  more  the  ob- 
jeft  of  wonder  and  delight  than  his 
Paradife  Loft.     Shakefpeare,   whofe 
name  is  immortal,  had  an  imagina- 
tion which  had  the  power  of  creation, 
a  genius  which  could  form  new  be- 
ings,   and  make  a  language  proper 
for  them.     Ben  Johnfon,   who  writ 
at  the  fame  time,  had  a  vaft  deal  of 
true  humour  in  his   comedies,  and 
very  fine  writing  in  his   tragedies  j 
but  then  he  is  a  laborious  writer,  a 
great  many  of  thofe  beautiful  fpeeches 
in  Sejanus  and  Catiline  are  tranfla- 
tions  from  the  claflicks,  and  he  can 
by  no  means  be  admitted  into  any 
competition  with  Shakefpeare.     But 
I  think  any  comparifon  between  them 
ridiculous }  for  what  Mr.  Addifon 
fays  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  that  read- 
ing the  Iliad  is  like  travelling  through 
a    country   uninhabited,    where   the 
fancy  is  entertained  with  a  thoufand 
favage  profpecls  of  vaft  defarts,  wide 


'  uncultivated  marfhes,  huge 
c  mis-flvapen  rocks  anH  precipices;  ori! 
the  contrary,  the  ./Eneid  is  like  a 
well-ordered  garden,  where  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  find  out  any  part  unadorn- 
ed, or  to  caft  our  eyes  upon  a  fingle 
fpot  that  does  not  produce  fome  beau- 
tiful plant  or  flower;  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  Shakefpeareand  Ben  John- 
fon, fo  that  to  fay  that  one  or  the  other 
writes  belt,  is  like  faying  of  a  wilder- 
nefs,  that  it  is  not  a  regular  garden  j 
or,  of  a  regular  garden,  that  it  does 
not  run  out  into  that  wildnefs  which 
raifes  the  imagination,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  places  where  only  the  hand 
of  nature  is  to  be  feen.  In  my  opi- 
nion, the  fame  thing  will  hold  as  to 
Corneille  and  Racine:  Corneille  is 
the  French  Shakefpeare,  and  Racine 
their  Ben  Johnfon.  The  genius  of 
Corneille,  like  a  fiery  courfer,  is  hard 
to  be  retrained  ;  while  Racine  goes 
on  in  a  majeftick  pace,  and  never 
turns  out  of  the  way,  either  to  the 
right  or  the  left.  The  fmoothnefs 
of  Waller's  yerfe  refembles  a  gentla 
cooling  ftrearri,  which  gives  pleafure, 
and  yet  keeps  the  mind  in  calmnefs 
and  ferenity  ;  while  Dryden's  genius 
is  like  a  rapid  river,  ready  to  over- 
leap it's  bounds  ;  which  we  view  with 
admiration,  and  find,  while  we  are 
reading  him,  our  fancy  heightened  to 
rove  through  all  the  vaflous  laby- 
rinths of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a 
thoufand  pities  he  fhould  ever  have 
been  forced  to  write  for  money  ;  for 
who  that  has  read  his  Guiicarda  and 
Sigifmunda,  could  ever  have  thought 
he  could  have  penned  fome  other 
things  that  go  in  his  name?  Prior's 
excellence  lay  in  telling  of  ftories  : 
and  Cowley  had  a  great  deal  of  wit; 
but  his  verfe  is  fomething  hobbling. 
His  pindarick  odes  have  fome  very 
fine  thoughts  in  them,  although  I 
think,  in  the  main,  not  much  to  be 
admired  j  for  it  is  my  opinion,  that 
manner  of  writing  is  peculiar  to  Pin- 
dar himfelf  j  and  the  pretence  to  imi- 
tate him  is,  as  if  a  dwarf  fhould  un- 
dertake to  ftep  over  wide  rivers,  and 
ftride  at  once  over  mountains,  be- 
caufe  he  has  fcen  a  giant  do  it.' 
Here  our  gentleman's  breath  began 
to  fail  him,  for  he  had  uttered  ail  this 
as  faft  as  he  could  fpeak,  as  if  he  was 
afraid  he  (hould  lole  his  thread,  and 
forget  all  that  was  to  come.  When  he 
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fcad  ceafecJ,  his  eyes  rolled  with  more 
than  ufual  quicknefs,  to  view  the  ap- 
plaufe  he  expeaed,  and  thought  he  fo 
well  deferved,  and  he  looked  bewildered 
in  his  own  eloquence.  . 

The  two  gentlemen  who  were  with 
him  feemed  llruck  with  amazement} 
and  yet  there  was  a  mixture  of  un- 
jeafmefs  in  their  countenances,  which 
plainly  proved  they  were  lorry  they  had 
not  fpoke  every  word  he  had  faid.  JDa- 
vid  flared  to  hear  fo  much  good  fenfe 
thrown  away,  only  by  being  conveyed 
through  a  channel  not  made  by  nature 
for  that  purpofe;  whillt  his  companion 
diverted  himfelf  with  the  thoughts  how 
ridiculous  a  figure  the  man  made,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  fancied  he  was  the 
object  of  admiration.  They  ftaid  at 
the  tavern  but  a  fhort  time,  and  con- 
cluded the  evening  at  home,  as  ufual, 
with  Spatter's  animadverfions  on  the 
.company  they  had  juft  left.  David 
faid,  he  thought  there  was  no  great 
harm  in  this  fort  of  vanityj  for  if  a 
man  could  make  himfelf  happy  by  ima- 
gining himfelf  fix  foot  tall,  though  he 
was  but  three,  it  certainly  would  be 
ill-natured  in  any  one  to  take  that 
happinefs  from  him.  Spatter  fmiled, 
and  faid,  he  believed  he  at  piefent  fpoke 
without  confederation  j  fornothing  hurts 
a  man  or  his  acquaintance  more  than 
his  poffeffing  himfelf  with  the  thoughts 
he  is  any  tfiing  he  is  not.  If,  indeed, 
a  fhort  man  would  think  himfelf  tall, 
without  being  actuated  by  that  fancy, 
jthere  would  be  no  great  matter  in  it  j 
but  if  that  whim  carries  him  to  be  con- 
tinually endeavouring  at  things  out  of 
his  reach,  it  probably  will  make  him 
pull  them  down  on  his  own  head,  and 
fhofe  of  all  his  companions  ;  and  if  the 
looking  as  if  you  did  not  believe  he  is 
quite  fo  tall,  as  he  is  refolved  you  (hall 
think  him,  will  turn  him  from  being 
your  friend  into  your  mod  invete- 
rate enemy,  then  it  becomes  hurtful : 
f  And,'  continued  he,  *  J  never  yet  knew 

*  a  man  who  did  not  ftate  the  perfon 
'  who    feemed  not  to  have  the  fame 
'  opinion   of  him  as  he  had  of  bim- 

*  felfi  and,  as    that  very  feldom  hap- 
•t  pens,    I     believe   it  is    one    of   the 

*  chief  caufes  of  the  malignity  mankind 
f  have  againft  one  another.     If  a  man 

*  who  is  mad,  and  has  taken  it  into 
1  his  head  he  is  a  king,  will-content 
f  himfelf  with  mock  diadems,  and  the 
J  tawdry  robes  of  honour  Jie  can  come 
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at,  in  fome  it  will  excite  laughter, 
and  in  others  pityf  according  to  the 
different  forts  of  menj  but  if  he  is 
afraid  that  others  don't  pay  him  the 
refpect  due  to  the  ftation  his  own 
wild  brain  has  placed  him  in,  and  for 
that  reafon  carries  daggers  and  poifon 
under  his  fancied  royal  robes,  to 
murder  every  body  he  meets,  he  will 
become  the  pell  of  fociety;  and,  in 
their  own  defence,  men  are  obliged 
to  confine  him.  The  three  fellows 
we  were  with  to  night,  have  an  aver- 
lion  to  every  body  who  do  notfeem  to 
think  them  as  wife  as  they  think 
themfelves ;  and,  as  they  have  fome 
reafon  to  believe  that  dues  not  often 
happen,  there  are  but  very  few  people 
to  whom  they  would  not  willingly 
do  any  injury  in  their  power :  where- 
as, if  they  would  be  contented  with 
being  as  nonfenfical  dull  blockheads 
as  nature  made  them,  they  might  pafs 
through  the  world  without  doing  any 
miichief  j  and  perhaps,  as  they  have 
money,  they  might  fometimes  do  * 
good  action/ 

David  faid,  he  had  convinced  him  he 
was  miftaken,  and  he  was  always  more 
afhamed  to  perfift  in  the  wrong,  than  to 
own  his  having  been  fo.  His  compa- 
nion afked  him  if  he  would  fpend  the 
next  day  in  relaxing  his  mind,  by  be- 
ing continually  in  what  is  called  com- 
pany, and  converfing  with  a  fet  of 
nobodies.  But  I  mall  defer  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  next  day  to  another 
chapter. 


CHAP.    IV. 

IN  WHICH  IS  SEEN  THE  NEGATIVE 
DESCRIPTION  MOST  PROPER  TO 
SET  FORTH  THE  NO  QUALITIES 
OF  A  GREAT  NUMBER  OF  CREA- 
TURES WHO  STRUT  ABOUT  OS 
THE  FACE  OF  THE  EAP.TH. 

THE  next  morning  David  afked 
Spatter  what  it  was  he  meant  by 
his  nobodies.  He  told  him  he  meant  a 
number  of  figures  of  men,  whom  he 
knew  not  how  to  give  any  other  deno- 
mination to  :  but  if  he  would  faunter 
with  him  from  coffee -houfe  to  coffee- 
houfe,  and  into  St.  James's  Park,  which 
are  places  they  much  haunt,  he  would 
fhew  him  great  numbers  of  them  j  he 
need  not  be  afraid  of  them,  for  although 

there 
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there  was  no  good  in  them,  yet  were 
they  perfectly  inoffenfive;  they  would 
talk  for  ever,  and  fay  nothing;  were 
always  in  motion,  and  yet  could  not 
properly  be  laid  ever  to  aft.  'They  have 
neither  wit  nor  fenfe  of  any  kind  ;  and 
yet,  as  they  have  no  paffions,  they  are 
feldom  guilty  of  fo  many  indifcretions 
as  other  men  :  the  only  thing  they  can 
be  faid  to  have,  is  pride  5  and  the  only 
way  to  find  that  out,  is,  by  a  fti  ut  in 
their  gait,  fomething  ref'embling  that 
of  the  peacock's,  which  fhews  they  are 
confcious  (if  they  can  be  faid  to  have 
any  conlcioufnefs)  of  their  own  dig- 
nity; and,  like  the  peacock,  their  va- 
nity is  all  owing  to  their  fine  feathers  : 
for  they  are  generally  adorned  with  all 
the  art  imaginable. 
'  But  come,  if  you  will  go  with  me, 
you  may  fee  them  ;  for  now  is  the 
time  for  them  to  peep  abroad,  which 
they  generally  do  about  noon/ 
David  and  Spatter  fpent  all  that  day 
in  rambling  about  with  thefe  nobodies  ; 
for  as  Spatter  knew  their  walks,  they 
foon  met  whole  clufters  of  them.  Da- 
vid found  them  jutt  what  his  compa- 
nion had  defcribed  them:  and  when 
they  came  home  at  night,  he  faid,  it 
had  been  the  moft  agreeable  day  he  had 
fpent  a  great  while;  for  he  was  only 
hurt  by  converfing  with  mifchievous 
animals;  but  thefe  creatures  appeared 
quite  harmlefs,  and  they  certainly  were 
created  for  fome  wife  purpofe.  They 
might,  perhaps,  like  cyphers  in  an  ac- 
count, be  of  great  ufe  in  the  whole, 
though  it  was  not  to  be  found  out  by 
the  narrow  fight  of  ignorant  mortals. 
Spatter  made  no  other  anfwer,  but  by 
uttering  the  word  fools  with  fome  earn- 
eftnefs  ;  a  monofyllable  he  always  chofe 
to  pronounce  before  he  went  to  bed,  in- 
lomuch  that  it  was  thought  by  fome 
who  knew  him,  he  could  not  deep  with- 
out it.  After  this,  they  both  retired 
to  reft. 

The  next  day  they  accidentally  met 
at  a  coffee-houfe  an  acquaintance  of 
Spatter's,  who  behaved  with  that  ex- 
treme civility  and  good-humour  to  eve- 
ry thing  around  him,  that  David  took 
a  great  fancy  to  him,  and  refolved  to 
fpend  the  day  with  him.  They  went 
all  to  a  tavern  to  dinner,  and  there  paf- 
fed  a  fcene  which  would  have  been  no 
ill  entertainment  to  the  true  lovers  of 
ridicule ;  the  converfation  turned  moftly 


on  the  characters  of  the  men  beft  known 
about  town.  Mr.  Varnifh,  for  that 
was  this  gentleman's  name,  found 
fomething  praife- worthy  in  every  body 
who  was  mentioned;  he  dropped  all 
their  faults,  talked  of  nothing  but  their 
good  qualities,  and  fought  out  good 
motives  for  every  action  that  had  any 
appearance  of  bad.  He  turned  extra- 
vagance into  generofity,  avarice  into 
prudence,  and  foon,  through  the  whole 
catalogue  of  virtues  and  vices  j  and 
when  he  was  pufhed  fo  home  on  any 
perfon's  faults,  that  he  could  not  in- 
tirely  juftify  them,  he  would  only  fay, 
indeed,  they  were  not  what  he  could 
wifli  them;  however,  he  was  fure  they 
had  fome  good  in  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, Spatter  fell  to  cutting  up  every 
frefh  perfon  who  was  brought  on  the 
carpet,  without  any  mercy.  He  load- 
ed them  with  blemifhes,  was  filent  on 
all  their  perfections,  imputed  good  ac- 
tions to  bad  motives  ;  looked  through 
the  magnifying  glafs  on  all  their  de- 
fects, and  through  the  other  end  of  the 
perfpective  on  every  thing  commend- 
able in  them :  and,  quite  oppofite  to 
Mr.  Varnifh,  he  always  fpoke  in  the 
affirmative  when  he  was  condemning  j 
and  in  the  negative  when  he  was  forced, 
in  fpite  of  himfelf,  to  allow  the  unfor- 
tunate wretch,  whom  he  was  fo  horribly 
mauling,  any  good  qualities. 

If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to  have  a 
lively  idea  of  this  fcene,  let  him  imagine 
to  himfelf  a  contention  between  a  pain- 
ter, who  is  finishing  his  favourite  piece, 
and  a  man  who  places  his  delight  in 
throwing  dirt;  as  faft  as  the  one  em- 
ploys his  art  to  make  it  beautiful,  and 
hide  it's  blemifhes,  the  other  comes  with 
fhoals  of  dirt,  and  befpatters  it  all  over. 
And  poor  David  was  in  the  fituation  of 
a  man  who  was  to  view  the  piece,  which 
had  thus  alternately  been  touched  by 
the  pencil,  and  daubed  with  mud,  till 
it  was  impofiible  to  guefs  what  it  ori,- 
ginally  was.  Or  if  this  will  not  civc 
him  an  adequate  idea  of  it,  let  him 
fancy  a  vain  man  giving  his  own  cha- 
racter, and  a  revengeful  one  giving  that 
of  his  moft  inveterate  enemy.  This 
contraft,  in  thefe  two  men,  and  the  eager- 
nefs  with  which  they  both  efpoufed 
their  favourite  topicks,  one  of  praifing, 
and  the  other  of  blaming,  would  have 
been  the  higheft  diverfion  to  all  thofe 
mtn  who  make  it  their  bufmefs  to  get 
together 
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together  fuch  companies,  as,  by  oppo- 
fmg  each  other,  afford  them  matter  of 
laughter. 

But  poor  Mr.  Simple  looked  on  things 
in  another  light;  he  was  ferioufly  conli- 
dering  the  motives  from  which  they  both 
acled :   he  could    not   help  applauding 
Mr.  Varnifh  }  but  then   he  was  afraid 
left  he  mould  be  too  credulous  in  his 
good  opinion,  as  he  had  often  been  al- 
ready; and  i*theend  diicover,  that  all 
this  appearance  of  good -nature  was  not 
founded  on  any  real  merit,  as  molt  of  the 
people  they  had  talked  of  were  itrangers 
to  him  ;  and  he  was  not  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  more  ignorant  a  man  is  of  any 
fubjecl,  the  more  neceflary  it  is  to  talk 
of  it.     He  laid   very   little  :  but  when 
he  came  home  in  the  evening,  he  afked 
Spatter,  what  could  be  the  reafon  he  lo 
earneltiy  infitted  on  putting  the  worft 
conftru&ion  on  every    man's  actions  : 
who  replied,  that  he  hated  detraction  as 
much  as  any  man  living,  and  was  as 
willing  to  allow  men   the   merit  they 
really  had  ;  but  he  could  not  bear  to  fee 
a  fellow  impofing  himfelf  as  a  good- 
natured  man  on  the  world,  only  becaufe 
nature  had  given  him  none  of  that  me- 
lancholy which  phyficians   call  by  the 
name  of  the  black  blood,  which  makes 
him,  to  pleafe  himfelf,  look  on  every 
thing  on  the  beft  fide.     *  I  cannot  fay,' 
continued  he,  '   that  gentleman  is  ill- 
humoured  ;  but  I  am  confident  he  has 
none  of  thole  fenfations  which  arile 
from  good -nature:  for  if  the  beft  friend 
he  had  was  in  ever  fo  deplorable  a  litu- 
ation,  I  don't  fay  he  would  do  no- 
thing to  relieve  him,  but  he  would  go 
on  in  his  good-humoured  way,   and 
feel  no  uneafmefs  from  any  thing  he 
fuftered.     This  I  fay,  only  to  (hew 
you,   how  deiirous   I   am   of  placing 
'  things  in  the  molt  favourable  light : 
'  for  it  is  rather  my  opinion,  he  is  fo 
'  delpicable  a  fellow,  as  to  lead  a  life 
'  of  continual  hypocrify,  and  affefts  all 
e  that complaifance onlyto deceive man- 
'  kind.     And  as  he  is  no  fool,  he  may 
'  think^deeply  enough   to  know,  that 
/  the  prailing  of  people  for  what  they 
'  don't  delerve,    is   the   fure  ft  way   of 

*  making  them  contemptible,  and  lead- 

*  ing  others  into  the  thinking  of  their 
'  faults.     For  with  all  his  love  of  his 
'  fpecies,  I  can't  find  it  goes   farther 

*  than  words  :    I   never  heard   of  any 
'  thing  remarkable  he  did  to  prove  that 

*  love.'     David  faid,  let  what  would 


be  the  caufe  of  his  good-humour,  and 
apparent  good  nature,  yet  if  his  actions 
were  not  conformable  to  his  difcouife, 
he  could  not  efteem  him  j  although  he 
could  not  help  being  pleafed  with  his 
converfation. 

Thus  they  talked  on  from  one  fob* 
jecfc  to  another,  til!  they  happened  on 
revenge.     David  faid,  of  all  things  in 
the  world,  he  mould  hate  a  man  who 
was   of  a  vindictive  temper;    for  his 
part,    he   couid   never  keep  up  anger 
againft  any  one,  evfen  though  he  mould 
endeavour  to  do  it.     All  he  would  do, 
when  he  found  a  man  capable  of  hurt- 
ing him   (unprovoked)    was  to  avoid 
him.     '  Indeed,  Sir,'  lays  Spatter,  «  I 
am  not   of  your  mind;   for  I  think 
there  is   nothing  fo   pleafint   as  re- 
venge: I  would  puriue  a  man  who 
had  injured  me,  to  the  very  brink  of 
life.     J  know  it  would  be  irfpoffible 
for  me  ever  to  forgive   him  ;    and   I 
would    have  him   live,  only   that   I 
might  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him 
miserable.'     David    was    amazed   at 
his,  and  faid,    «  Pray,    Sir,  confider, 
as  you  are  a  Chriftian,  you  cannot  act 
in  that  manner.'     Spatter  replied,  he 
was  lorry  it  was   again  it  the   rules  of 
Chriitiar.ity,  but  he  could  not  he!p  his 
temper:  he  thought  forgiving  any  body 
a  very  great  meannels,  and  he  was  fure 
it  was  what  he  could  never  bring  him- 
felf to.     But  as  they  were  both  tired, 
they  feparated  without  any  farther  diU 
courfe  on  that  fubjecl  for  that  night. 


CHAP.     V. 

IN  WHICH  PEOPLE  OF  NO  FORTUtsE 
MAY  LEARN  WHAT  MONSTROUS 
IN  GRATITUDE  THEY  ARE  GUILTY 
OF,  WHEN  THEY  ARE  INSENSIBLE 
OF  THE  GREAT  OBLIGATION  OF 
BEING  ILL-USED;  WITH  MANY 
OTHER  THINGS  WHICH  I  SHALL 
NOT  ACQUAINT  THE  READER 
WITH  BEFORE-HAND. 


D 


AVID  could  not  fleep  that  night 
for  refiecling  on  this  converfa- 
tion.  He  had  never  yet  found  any  fault 
with  Spatter,  but  his  railing  againft 
others;  and  as  he  loved  to  excufe  every 
body  till  he  found  fomething  very  bad 
in  them,  he  imputed  it  to  his  love  of 
virtue  and  hatred  of  vice:  but  what  he 
had  juit  been  faying,  made  him  thiriJc 
H  him 
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him  a  perfect  daemon,  and  he  had  the 
utmoll  horror  for  his  principles}  he  re- 
lolved  therefore  to  ftay  no  longer  with 
him.  He  accordingly  got  up  the  next 
morning,  and  went  out,  without  tak- 
ing leave  or  any  notice  of  him,  in  order 
to  leek  a  new  lodging. 

In  his  walk  he  met  with  Mr.  Var- 
nifli,  who  accolted  him  in  the  moil 
agreeable  manner,  and  afked  him  if  he 
would  not  take  a  turn  in  the  Park  with 
him.  The  difcourfe  naturally  fell  on 
Spatter,  as  he  was  the  perfon  who  in- 
troduced them  to  each  other  5  and  Var- 
nifh  afked  David,  how  he  could  be  fo 
intimate  with  a  man  who  did  nothing 
but  laugh  at  and  ridicule  .him  behind 
his  back?  This  queftion  a  little  con- 
founded David,  which  the  other  per- 
ceiving, continued  to  aflure  him,  that 
Spatter  had  reprefented  him  in  feveral 
publick  places  as  a  mad-man,  who  had 
purfued  a  fcheme  which  was  never  ca- 
pable of  entering  the  brain  of  one  in 
hisfenfes;  namely,  of  hunting  after  a 
real  friend.  '  This,  Sir,'  fays  Var- 
tiiuS,  *  he  ridiculed  with  more  plea- 

*  fan  try  than  I  can  remember;'  and,  in 

*  the  end,    laid   you  was  as   filly  as  a 

*  little  child,  who  cries  for  the  moon.' 
However  difficult  it  was  to  rails  Da- 
vid's refentment,   yet  he  found  an  in- 
dignation within  him  at  having  his  fa- 
vourite fcheme  made  a  jeft  of:  for  his 
man  of  goodnefs   and  virtue    was,    to 
him,  what  Dulcinea  was  to  Don  Quix- 
ote; and  to  hear  it  was  thought  impof- 
Jible  for  any  fuch  thing  to  be  found, 
had  an  equal  effe£t  on   him   as  what 
Sancho  had   on  the  knight,   when  he 
told  him,  his  great  princefs  was  winnow- 
ing of  wheat,  and    lifting   corn.     He 
cried  out,   *  Is  there   a  man  on  earth 

who  finds  fo  much  badnefs  in  his  own 
bofom,  as  to  convince  him  (for  from 
thence  he  muft  be  convinced)   that 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  the  world  as 
goodnefs?   But   I  mould   wonder  at 
nothing  in  a  man  who  profefTes  him- 
felf  a  lover  of  revenge,  and  of  an  in- 
exorable temper. '      Varniih    fmiled, 
iind  frtid,  if  he   would  pJeale  to   hear 
hirr,  he  would  tell  him  Spatter's  cha- 
racter, which,  by  what  he  had  faid,  he 
found  he  was  wholly  miltaken  inj  for 
it  was  fo  odd  a  one,  that  nobody  could 
find  it  out,  unlefs  they  had  converfed 
with  him  a  great  while j  th*r,  for  his 
part,    he  ihould  never  have  known  it, 
had  he  not  been  told  it  by  a  man  who 


had  been  a  long  time  intimate  with  him, 
and  who  knew  the  hiftory  of  his  whole 
life.  David  laid  he  would  be  all  at- 
tention. Then  Mr.  Varnilh  went  on 
as  follows. 

'  You  are  to  know,  Sir,  Mr.  Spat- 
ter's ill-nature  dwells  no  where  but 
in  his  tongue;  and  the  very  people 
whom  he  fo  induftrioufly  endeavours 
to  abufe,  he  would  do  any  thing  in 
his  power  to  ferve.  I  have  known 
inftances  of  his  doing  the  bert-natur- 
ed  aclions  in  the  world,  and  at  the 
fame  time  abufing  the  very  perfon  he 
was  ferving.  He  deals  out  the  words 
fool  and  knave  with  fuch  liberality 
behind  people's  backs,  and  finds 
fuch  a  variety  of  epithets  and  meta- 
phors to  convey  thole  ideas  toperfong 
before  their  faces,  that  he  makes  him- 
lelf  many  inveterate  enemies.  He, 
indeed,  foon  forgets  what  he  has  faid, 
finds  no  ill-will  in  himfelf,  and  thinks 
no  more  of  it;  but  thole  who  hear 
what  he  hath  faid  openly  againlt  them 
in  their  abfcnce,  or  comprehend  his 
dark  abufe  in  their  prefence,  never 
forgive  him.  I  myfelf  was  once  a 
wiLnefs  of  his  doing  the  moft  gene- 
rous thing  in  the  world  by  a  man 
whom,  the  moment  he  was  gone  out 
of  the  room,  he  fell  to  pulling  to 
pieces,  in  a  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
his  greateft  enemy.  What  can  be 
the  caufe  of  it,  I  cannot  imagine; 
whether,  as  you  fee,  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  wit,  and  it  lies  chiefly  in  fatire, 
he  does  it  in  order  to  difplay  his  parts ; 
or  whether  it  is  owing  to  a  natural 
fpleen  in  his  temper,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine. But  as  to  his  being  of  a  re- 
vengeful temper,  1  can  aflure  you  he 
is  quite  the  contrary;  for  I  have  feen 
him  do  friendly  things  to  people,  who, 
I  am  certain,  had  done  him  great  in- 
juries; but  that  is  his  way.  And  fo 
great  is  his  love  of  abufe,  that  when 
no  one  elfe  is  talked  of,  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  fa- 
vourite talent,  he  falls  to  abuting  him- 
felf, and  makes  his  own  character 
much  worfe  than  it  is;  for  I  have 
known  him  fay  fuch  things  of  his 
own  principles,  as  would  make  any 
one  think  him  the  word  creature  in 
the  world,  and  the  next  minute  aft 
quite  the  contrary;  nay,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, this  humour  fo  Itrongly  poflefles 
him,  could  he  be  put  into  a  world  by 
himfelf,  he  would  walk  about  abufing 
«  himfelf 
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'  himfelf  even  to  inanimate  things;  for 

*  I  think  he  would  die  of  the  fpleen, 

*  if  it  was  not   for  that  vent.     He  is 
«  like  a  madman,    who,  when  he  finds 
«  nothing  elfe  to  cut  and  flafh,  turns 

*  his  fword  on  himfelf. ' 

David's  anger  at  Spatter's  turning 
him  into  ridicule  was  now  quite  vanifh- 
cd,  for  rage  never  lafted  above  two  mi- 
nutes with  him  j  and  he  was  glad  to 
hear  an  account,  which  did  not  make 
Spatter  fo  black  as,  by  his  laft  convcr- 
fation,  he  began  to  fufpect  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  pleafed  to  think 
all  the  characters  of  men  he  had  had 
from  him  were  not  fo  bad  as  he  had 
reprefented  them.  However,  he  re- 
folved  to  leave  him;  for  nothing  was 
more  unpleafant  to  him  than  continual 
invectives;  nor  could  he  refift  an  offer 
Mr.  Varnim  made  him  of  lodging  in 
the  fame  houfe  with  him,  for  in  his 
company  he  always  found  himfelf 
pleafed. 

The  next  day  Varnifn  told  him  he 
would  carry  him  to  vifit  my  Lady  — — , 
who  was  ju(t  come  from  abroad,  where 
he  believed  he  would  be  very  well  enter- 
tained, as  her  houie  was  frequented  by 
a  great  deal  of  good  company.  David , 
•who  was  never  out  of  his  way,  very 
willingly  accompanied  him.  There 
happened  that  afternoon  to  be  only 
three  ladies  (who  all  appeared,  by  their 
manner,  to  be  very  intimate  in  the  fa- 
mily) befides  the  lady  of  the  houfe,  and 
a  young  woman  who  lived  with  her. 
Our  hero,  on  whofe  tendernefs  the  lealt 
appearance  of  grief  in  others  made  an 
immediate  impreffion,  could  not  help 
observing,  in  the  countenance  of  this 
young  creature,  a  fixed  melancholy, 
which  made  him  uneafy. 

They  had  not  been  long  feated  before 
my  Lady  — —  fent  her  out  of  the  room 
for  fome  trifle,  faying,  with  a  fneer, 
fhe  hoped  the  expectation  of  being  a 
lady  had  not  turned  her  head  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  Ihe  had  forgot  to  walk 
acrofs  the  room.  Cynthia  (for  that  was 
the  young  woman's  name)  gave  her  a. 
look,  which  at  once  expreffed  indigna- 
tion and  lhame  at  being  thus  treated  j 
with  fuch  a  mixture  of  foftnefs,  as 
plainly  proved  (he  was  forry  fhe  had  fo 
much  reafon  to  defpife  the  perfon  fhe 
wifhed  to  love.  As  foon  as  (he  was 
gone  out  of  the  room,  my  lady,  with- 
out any  referve,  began  to  declare,  what 
an  ungrateful  creature  fhe  was  5  faid, 
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/he  had  taken  her  into  her  houfe  from 
mere  companion,  ufed  her  as  well  as  if 
fhe  had  been  her  nearer!  relation  ;  and 
the  reward  fhe  had  for  all  this,  was 
the  wretch's  endeavouring  to  draw  in 
her  nephew  (a  boy  about  feventeen)  to 
marry  her.  David,  who  utterly  detefted 
all  ingratitude,  began  in  his  mind  to  be 
of  my  lady's  fidej  but  then  he  could 
not  help  reflecting,  that  infult  was  not 
the  proper  manner  of  fhewing  refent- 
ment  for  fuch  ufage;  if  Cynthia  was 
really  guilty  of  fuch  a  piece  of  treachery » 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  part 
with  fuch  a  wretch,  than  to  keep  her 
only  to  abufe  her. 

The  other  ladies  gave  feveral  inftan- 
ces  of  the  ingratitude  of  thofe  low  mean 
animals,  who  were  forced  to  be  depen- 
dants, declaring,  that,  from  the  experi- 
ence they  had  had  of  the  badnefs  of  the 
world,  they  were  almoft  tempted  to 
fwear  they  would  never  do  any  thing  to 
ferveany  body;  at  the  fame  time  giving 
very  broad  hints,  what  a  vaft  reftraint 
this  would  be  upon  their  inclinations, 
which  naturally  led  them  to  good. 

One  of  the  ladies,  amonglt   feveral 
others,  gave  the  following  inftance  how 
ungrateful  the  world  was  :  that  fhe  had 
bred  up  a  young  woman  from  her  child- 
hood, who  was,  indeed,  the  daughter  of 
a  man  of  fafhion,  a  very  good  friend  of 
her's,  for  which  reafon  fhe  took  to  her, 
purely  from   good- nature  j    but   when 
fhe  came  to  be  old  enough  to  be  capable 
of  being  of  fervice,  fhe  only  defired  the 
wench  to  keep  her  houfe,  to  take  care 
of  her  children,  to  overlook  all  her  fer- 
vants,  to  be  ready  to  fit  with  her  when  fhe 
called   her,    with  many  more    trifling 
things ;  and  Madam  grew  out  of  hu- 
mour at  it,  although  fhe  never  put  the 
creature  at  all  on  the  footing  of  a  fer- 
vant,  nor  paid  her  any  wages  as  fuch, 
but  looked  on  her  as  her  companion. 
Indeed,'  continued  ihe,  *  I  foon  grew 
weary  of  it  j  for  the  girl  pined  and 
cried  in   fuch  a  manner,  I  could  not 
bear  the  fight  of  her.     I  did  not  dare 
to  fpeak  to  the  mynx,  which  I  never 
did  but  in  the  gentleft  terms,  only  to 
tell  her  what  a  fituation  fhe  was  in, 
and  how  unbecoming  it  was  in  her  to 
think  hericlf  on  a  footing  with  peo- 
ple of  fortune  ;  for  that  ihe  was  left 
by  her  father  on  the  world,  without 
any  provifion,  and  was  beholden  to 
me  for  every  thing  fhe  had.     And  I 
do  affure  you,  I  never  talked  to  her  in. 
H  %  *  this 
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'  this  manner  but  me  had  tears  in  her 
<  eyes  for  a  week  afterwards/ 

All  the  company,  except  David, 
joined  with  this  laiiy  in  condrmningthe 
poor  girl's  mo  nitrous  ingratitude  j  but 
he  couid  not  forbear  telling  her  he 
thought  it  w*s  a  little  unkind  in  her  to 
1  fo  unfortunate  a  peifon  as  the 
young  woman  ihe  had  been  talking  of, 
with  any  favours  fhe  conferred  on  her. 
O.i  this  cnfued  a  diicourfe  between  the 
four  ladies  concerning  obligation  and 
-ude,  of  winch  I  really  cannot 
re  m  .  rn  b  e  r  one  wo  i  d . 

When  the  two  gentlemen  got  home, 
David  ftid  to  his  companion,  he  had  a 
great  curiofity  to  hear  Cynthia's  ftory  ; 
for  there  was  iometiiing  ib  good-natured 
in  her  countenance,  that  he  was  very 
much  inclined  to  bsl<eve  my.  Lady  — — — 
had  not  reprcfcr.ted  the  cafe  fairly  5  add- 
ing, that  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  him, 
if  he  woul  i  carry  him  the  next  day  to 
fee  Cynthia  al^ne  j  for  he  had  obiervcd 
by  my  lady's  conversation,  that  fhe  was 
to  go  out  of  town  in  the  morning,  and 
Ihould  leave  Cynthia  at  home.  V.ir- 
nifh,  who  was  ail  complaisance,  readily 
complied  with  his  ri.-q-.it (I,  fur  he  had 
a  long  time  been  intimate  in  the  family, 
and  had  admittance  as  often  as  he 
pieafcxl  j  only  he  told  him,  he -mutt  leave 
him  there  fome  time,  being  obliged  to 
jneet  a  gentleman  at  a  coffee  houie. 
This  gave  Davul  an  opportunity  of 
being  alone  with  Cynthia,  which  he 
eageily  embraced,  to  tell  her,  that  he 
law  by  her  look  and  manner  file  was 
very  unhappy,  and  begged,  if  it  was 
any  way  in  his  power  to  ierve  her,  fhe 
would  let  him  know  it;  for  nothing 
in  this  world  was  capable  of  giving 
him  ib  much  pleafure,  as  relievh.g  the 
diltreflfcd.  Cynthia  at  fir  ft  replied, 
th'.U  fhe  dared  not  ever  receive  any  more 
obligations }  for  ihe  had  already  f offered 
fo  much  by  accepting  them,  that  me 
beaitily  wiihe.i  fhe  l»ad  gone  through 
all  the  mif:iies  poverty  could  have 
brought  upon  ho,  rather  than  have  en- 
dured half  wh-.t  (he  had  done  for  living 
in  plenty  at  an^iiici's  cxpe/.ce. 

But,  'at  laft,  by  the  innocence  of  Da- 
vid's loc/ks,  and  the  fiaeeiity  which  was 
viable  in  Jiis  manner  of  cxuivfJing  him- 
itlf,  Hie  was  prevailed  on  to  relate  the 
•  hich  will  be  tiie 
J'ubjtct  of  another  ci/apter. 


CHAP.    VI. 

IN  WHICH  IS  DISPLAYED  THE  MI- 
StRY  YOUNG  PERSONS  WHO 
HAVE  ANY  TASTE  SUFFER,  UN- 
LESS THEY  ARE  EKED  UP  WITH 
REASONABLE  PEOPLE. 

*  T  Cannot  fay  I  ever  had  any  hap- 
JL  '  pinels  in  my  life;  for  while  I 
was  young  I  was  bred  up  with  my 
lather  and  mother,  who,  without  de- 
fignit.g  me  any  harm,  were  continu- 
al, y  teazing  me.  I.  loved  reading, 
and  had  a  great  dtlire  of  attaining 
knowledge  j  but,  whenever  I  aiked 
queiiions  of  a<>y  kind  whatfoevtr,  I 
was  always  toid,  fuch  things  w<.re  not 
proper  for  girls  of  my  age  to  know. 
If  I  was  pleaied  with  any  book  above 
the  mofi:  filly  riory  or  roin  mce,  it  was 
taken  from  me — for  Mifs  mult  not 
enquire  too  far  into  things,  it  would 
turn  her  brain  j  fhe  had  better  mind 
.her  needle  work,  and  inch  ihmgs  as 
were  ufeful  for  women  !  rejdm g  and 
poring  on  books  would  never  get  me 
ahulbuid.  Thus  was  I  candunned 
to  1  pe nd  my  youth,  the  lime  when 
our  imagination  is  at  the  higheit,  and 
we  are  capable  of  molt  pleafure,  with- 
out being  indulged  in  any  one  thing 
I  liked,  and  obliged  to  employ  myfelf 
in  what  was  fanci  d  by  my  juiitaken 
parents  to  be  for  my  improvement, 
although  in  reality  it  was  nothing 
more  than  what  any  peifon,  a  degree 
above  a  natural  fool,  might  learn  as 
well  in  a  very  fmall  time,  ;<s  in  a 
thoufand  ages.  And  whai  - 
va'.cd  iny  misfortunes  was,  my  having 
a  brother  who  hated  reading  to  Inch 
a  degree,  thnt  he  had  a  pei feet  averfion 
to  the  very  fight  of  a  buok  y  and  he- 
muft  be  cajoLd  or  whipped  into  i 
ing,  while  it  was  denied  me,  who  had 
tne  utrnoii  eageineis  for  it.  Young 
and  unexperienced  as  I  was  in  the 
world,  I  could  not  help  obiei  ving  the 
error  of  this  condrcl,  and  the  ip 
Ability  of  ever  making  him  get  any 
learning  that  could  be  of  ufe  to  him, 
or  of  preventing  my  loving  it. 
'  I  had  two  filters,  whole  behaviour 
was  moie  fhocking  to  me  man  t 
my  father  and  mother  }  bccaufe,  as 
we  were  more  of  an  ago,  we 
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more  conftantly  together.  •  I  (hould 
have  loved  them  with  the  lincereft  af- 
fe£tion,  if  they  had  behaved  to  rne  in 
a  manner  I  could  have  borne  with  pa- 
tience: they  neither  of  them  were  to 
be  reckoned  amongft  the  (illicit  of  wo- 
men, at.d  had  both  fome  final  1  glim- 
mering rays  of  parts  and  wit.  To  this 
was  owing  all  their  faults;  for  they 
were  fo  partial  to  themfelves.  they 
nuiiock  this  faint  dawn  of  day  for  the 
fun  in  it's  meridian;  and  from  grafp- 
ing  at  what  they  could  not  atiain, 
obicured  and  rendered  ufeJefs  all  the 
un.iei  Itanding  they  really  hid.  From 
hence  they  took  an  inveterate  hatred 
to  me,  becaufe  moft  of  our  acquaint- 
ance allowed  me  to  have  more  wit 
than  they  had;  and  when  I  fpoke,  I 
was  generally  listened  to  -with  moft 
attention.  I  don't  fpeak  this  from 
vanity;  for  I  have  been  ib  te^zed  and 
tormented  about  wit,  I  really  wifti 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  in  the  world. 
I  am  very  certain  the  woman  who  is 
po  defied  of  it,  unlefs  (he  can  be  fo 
peculiarly  happy  as  to  live  with  people 
void  of  envy,  had  better  be  without 
it.  The-  fate  or  thofe  perfons  who 
h;ive  wit,  is  r,o  where  fo  well  de- 
fcribed,  as  in  thcfe  excellent  lines  in 
the  Efby  on  Cnticiim,  which  are 
fo  exactly  luited  to  my  prefent  pur- 
pole,  1  cannot  forbear  repeating  them 
to  you. 

Unhappy  wit,  like  mcft  miftaken  things, 
Atones  not  for  that  envy  wh'chit  brings; 
In  youth  alone  it's  empty  praife  we  b-»aft, 
But  foon  the  fhort-liv'd  vanity  is  K  ft  : 
Like  fome  lair  flower  the  early  fpring 

"  fupplies, 
That  gaily  blooms,  but  e'en  in  blooming 

"  dies. 
What  is  this  wit  which  moft  our  cares 

"  empioy  ? 

The  owner's  wife  that  other  men  enjoy  : 
The  moft  our  tr-  uble  ftill,  when  mcft 

"  admir'd  ; 
The  more  we  give,  the  more  is  ftiil  re- 

"  quir'd. 
f  The  f*me  with  pains  we  gain,  but  lofe 

"  with  eafe; 

Sure  fome  t    vex,  but  never  all  to  pieafe  : 
"1'is  what  the  vicious  fear,  the  virtuous 

"  fhun; 
'  By  fools  'tis  hated,  and  by  knaves  un- 

"  done." 


•  I  never  fpoke,  but  I  was  a  wit;  if 
'  J  was  lilt-  nt,  it  was  contempt.  I  cer- 
«  tainly  would  not  deign  to  conmfe 
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with  fuch  people  as  they  were.  Thus 
whatever  I  did  difobiiged  them;  and 
it  was  impolfible  to  be  otherwife,  as 
the  caufeof  their  difpleafure  was  what 
I  could  not  remove.  I  (hould.  have 
been  very  well  pleafed  with  their  con- 
verfatioH,  if  they  had  been  contented 
to  have  been  what  nature  defigned 
them  ;  for  good-  humour,  and  a  defire 
to  pieafe,  is  all  I  wifti  for  in  a  com- 
panion j  for,  in  my  opinion,  being 
inoffenfive  goes  a  great  way  in  ren- 
dering any  perfon ,  agreeable  j  »b\it  fo 
little  did  they  (hew  to  me,  that  every 
word  I  fpoke  was  milundeiftood,  and 
turned  to  my  difadvantage.  I  remem- 
ber once,  on  niv  faying  I  would  fol- 
low my  inclinations  while  they  were 
innocent,  and  no  UJ  confequences  at- 
tended them;  my  eldeft  filler  made 
me  fo  abfurd  an  ajifwer,  I  cannot  help 
relating  it  to  you:  for  (he  laid,  (he 
did  not  at  all  doubt  but  I  would  fol- 
low my  inclinations;  (he  was  really 
afraid  what  I  mould  come  to,  as  (he 
faw  I  fancied  it  a  fign  of  wit  to  be  a 
libertine;  a  word  which  (he  chofe  to 
thunder  often  in  rriy  eais,  as  (he  had 
heard  me  frequently  txprefs  a  parti- 
cular averliort  to  thole  of  our  fex  who 
defcrve  it.  Indeed,  (lie  always  exulted 
in  faying  any  thing  (he  thought  could 
hurt  me:  if  I  dropt  an  unguarded 
word  or  exprcflinn  they  could  poffibly 
lay  hold  on,  to  turn  into  what  they 
thought  ridicule,  the  joy  it  gave  them 
was  incredible ;  if  1  took  up  a  book 
they  could  not  comprehend,  they  fud- 
denly  grew  very  modeit,  and  did  not 
pretend  to  know  what  was  only  fit 
for  the  learned.  It  is  really  enter- 
taining to  fee  the  fluffs  people  make 
to  conceal  from  themfclves  their  own 
wantot  capacities;  for  whoever  really 
has  fenle,  will  underftand  whatever  is 
writ  in  their  own  language,  although 
they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  all  others, 
with  an  exception  or.ly  of  the  techni- 
cal terms  of  fciences.  But  I  was 
once  acquainted  with  an  old  man> 
who,  from  a  fmall  fufpicion  that  he 
wss  not  thought  by  the  world  to  be- 
extremely  wile,  was  always  confider-* 
ing  which  way  he  mould  flatter  him- 
A: if  that  the  fault  was  not  in  him, 
but  owing  to  fome  accident}  till  at 
la(t  he  hit  on  the  thought  that  his. 
folly  was  caufed  by  his"  father's  ne- 
gle6l  of  him  ;  for 'he  did  not  at  all 
ieem  to  doubt  but  he  (hould  have  had 

<  as 
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«  as  much  fenfe  as  another,  if  he  had 
'  but  underftood  Greek  and  Latin.   As 

*  if  languages  had  a  charm  in  them 
'  which  could  banilh  all  ftupidity  and 
c  nonfenfe  from  thofe  who  underftood 
*•  them.    But  to  proceed  in  my  ttory. 

*  If  youth  and  livelinefs  fometimes 
'  led  me  into  any  action,   which  they, 

<  in    their  riper  judgments,    (for   the 

*  youngeft  of  them  was  five  ye?rs  older 
'  than    myfelf)    termed    indifcretions, 

*  they  immediately  thanked  God,  though 
'  they  had  no  wit,  they  had  common 
'  fenfe,  and  knew  how  to  conduct  thqm- 

*  felves    in    life,    which    they  thought 
«  much  more  valuable;  but  thefe  wits 
«  had  never  any  judgment.     This  is  a 

*  miftake  which  prevails  generally  in 
'  the  world;  and,  I  believe,  arifes  from 

*  the-ftrong  deftre  molt  men  have  to  be 

*  thought  witty  ;   but  when   they  find 
'  it  is  impofiible,  they  would  willingly 
'  be  thought  to  have  a  contempt  for  itj 
«  and  perhaps  they  fometimes  have  the 
'  art  of"  flattering  themi'elves  to  fuch  a 
'  degree,  as  really  to  believe  they  do  de^- 
'  fpiieit:  for  men  often  impofe  fo  much 

*  on  their  own  underltandings,  as  to 

*  triumph   in   thofe   very   things    they 
«  would  be  afhamed  of,  if  their  (elf-love 

*  would  but  permit  them  for  a  moment, 
c  to  fee  things  clearly  as  theyare;  they 

<  go  beyond  the  jack-daw  in  the  fable, 
«  who  never  went  farther  than  to  ftrut 
«  about  in  the  peacock's  feathers,  with 
'  a  defign  of  impofing  on  others.     For 

*  they  endeavour  fo  long  to  blind  other 
«  men's  eyes,    that  ?.t  latt  they  quite 

*  darken  their  own  ;  and  although  in 
'  their  nature  they  are  certainly  daws, 
«  yet  they  find  a  method  of  perfuading 
'  them  felves  that  they  are  peacocks.  But 
'  notwithstanding  all  the  induftry  people 

*  may  make  ufe  of  to  blind  themfelves, 

<  if  wit  confiits,  as  Mr.  Locke  fays,  in 
«  the  af&mblage  of  ideas,  and  judgment 

<  in  the  feparating  them;  I  really  be- 

*  lieve  the  pcrfon  who  can  join  them 
«  with  the  moft  propriety,  will  feparate 
«  them  with  the  greateft  nicety.    A  me- 

*  taphor  from  mechanifm,  I  think,  will 
'  very  plainly  illuftrate  my  thoughts  on 

*  this  fubject  :  for  let  a  machine,  of  any 

*  kind,   be  joined  together  by  an  inge- 
4  nious  artiit,  and  I  dare  fny,  he  will 
'  be  belt  able  to  take  it  npart  again  :  a 
«  bungler,  or  an  ignorant  pei  fon,  per- 
«  haps,  may  pull  it  afunder,  or  break  it 

*  tr>i>ieces;  but  to  feparate  it  nicely,  and 

.•ft  how  to  divide  it  in  the  right 


places,  will  certainly  be  the  beft  per- 
formed by  the  man  who  had  (kill 
enough  to  fet  it  together.  But  with 
ftrong  pafTions,  and  lively  imagina- 
tions, people  may  fometimes  be  led 
into  errors,  although  their  judgments 
are  ever  fo  good;  and  when  perfons, 
who  are  efteemed  by  the  world  to 
have  wit,  are  guilty  of  any  failing, 
all  the  envious  (and  I  am  afraid  they 
are  too  great  a  part  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies)  fet  up  a  general  outcry  agamft 
them.' 

David,  into  whofe  head  not  one  en- 
vious thought  ever  entered,  could  eafily 
comprehend  the  reafonablenefs  of  what 
Cynthia  faid,  though  he  was  at  a  lofs 
for  examples  of  fuch  behaviour,  but  was 
too  well  pleafed  with  her  manner  of 
taXcing,  to  interrupt  her:  and  fhe  thus 
continued  her  ftory. 

'  We  had  a  young  coufin  lived  with 

*  us,  who  was  the  daughter  of  my  fa- 
'  ther's  brother,  (he  was  the  oddeft  cha- 

*  rafter  I  ever  knew;  for  (he  certainly 
'  could  not  be  faid  to  have  any  under- 
'  ftanding,  and  yet  fhe  had  one  of  the 
'  (trongelt  figns  of  fenfe  that  could  be  : 
'  for  me  was  fo  confcious  of  her  defe£l 

*  that  way,  that  it  made  her  fo  bafhful 
'  (he  never  fpoke  but  with   fear  and 
'  trembling,   left  (he  mould  make  her- 
'  felf  ridiculous.     This  poor  creature 
'  would  have  been  made  a  perfect  mope 
e  had  it  not  been  for  me  ;  for  fhe  was 
'  the  only  perfon   I  ever  fubmitted  to 
'  flatter.     I  always  approved  whatever 

*  fhe  faid,  and  never  failed  afking  her 

*  opinion,  whenever  I  could  contrive  to 
'  do  it  without  appearing  to  make  a  jell 

*  of  her.     This  was  the  highell  joy  to 
'  my  fitters,  who  thought  that  in  this 

*  inftance,  at  leaft,  they  could  prove  my 
'  want  of  fenfe,  and  their  own  fuperio- 
'  rity;   for  their  delight  was  in  making 

*  a  butt  of  this  poor  girl,   by  rallying, 

*  as  they  were  pleafed  to  term  it,  and 

*  putting  her  out  of  countenance.' 

'  Pray,  Madam,'  faid  David,  *  what 

*  is  the  meaningof  making  a  butt  of  any 
'  one?'  Cynthii  replied,  « It  is  fitting 

*  up  a  perfon  as  a  mark  to  be  fcorned 

*  and  pointed  at  for  fome  defect  of  body 
'  or  mind,  and  this  without  any  offence 
'  committed,    to   provoke  fuch    trc.it- 
'  ment :   nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  gene- 

*  rally  falls  on  the  ba/hful  and    inno- 

*  cent;    and   when   a  poor  creature  is 
'  thus  undefervedly  put  to  the  torment 

*  of   fueling  the  uittafy   icnfation  of 
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«  frame,    the     ralliers    exult    in    the 

*  thoughts  of  their  own  wit.     To  be 

*  witty  without  either  blafphemy,  ob- 
'  fcenity,  or  ill-nature,  requires  a  great 
'  deal   more  than  every   perfon,   who 

*  heartily  defires  the  reputation  of  being 
'  fo,  can  come  up  to;  but  I  have  made 
'  it  my  obfervation,  in  all  the  families  I 

<  have  ever  ieen,  that  if  any  one  perfon 
'  in  it  is  more  remarkably  (illy  than  the 
«  reft,  thofe  who  approach  in  the  next 
'  degree  to  them,  always  defpife  them 
'  the  moftj  they  are  as  glad  to  find  any 
'  one  below  them,  whom  they  may  tri- 
'  umph  over  and  laugh  at,  as  they  are 
'  envious  and    angry  to  fee  any  one 

*  above  them;    as  cowards   kick  and 
'   abufe  the  perfon  who  is  known  to  be 

*  a  degree  more  timorous  than  them- 

<  felves,  as  much  as  they  tremble  at  the 

*  frown   of   any  one    who  has   more 
'  courage.     Thus    my  fitters   always 
'  treated  my  coufin   as  a  fool,  while 

*  they  upbraided  me  with  being  a  wit ; 
'  little  knowing,  that  if  that  term  has 
'  any  meaning  at  all,  when  it  is  ufed 

*  by  way  of  contempt,  they  were  the 
'  very  people  who  deferred  to  be  called 

*  fo.     For  if  I  underftand  it,  it  is  then 

<  ufed  to  fignify  a  perfon  with  but  a  very 
'  moderate  (hai  e  of  undei  ftanding,  who 

*  from  affectation,  and  an  infatiable  de- 

*  fire  of  being  thought  witty,  grows  im- 
«  pertinent,  and  fays  all  the  ill-natured 

*  things  he  can  think  of.    For  my  parr> 
'  I  conceive  all  manner  of  raillery  to  be 
'  the  moft  difagreeable  converfation  in 
'  the  world,  unlefs  it  be  amongft  thofe 
'  people  who  have  politenefs  and  deli- 
'  cacy  enough  to  rally  in  the  manner  La 

*  Bruyere  fpeaks  of;  that  is,  to  fall 
'  only  on  fuch  frailties  as  people  of 

<  fenfe  voluntarily  give  up  to  cenfure: 
'  thefe  are  the  bed  fubjecls  to  difplay 
'  humour,  as  it  turns  into  a  compli- 
'  ment  to  the  perfon  rallied,  being  a  fort 
'  of  infmuation  that  they  have  no  greater 
'  faults  to  be  fallen  upon. 

'  When  I  was  about  iixteen,  I  be- 
«  came  acquainted  with  a  young  lady, 
4  in  whole  converfation  I  had  the  ut- 
'  moft  pleafure  ;  but  I  had  not  often 
4  an  opportunity  of  feeing  her :  for  as 
«  (he  was  too  fond  of  reading,  my  mo- 
'  ther  was  frightened  out  of  her  wits, 

*  to  think  what  would  become  of  us, 

*  if  we  were  much  together.     I  verily 
.«  believe,  fhe  thought  we  mould  draw 
'  circles,   and  turn  conjurers.     Every 

*  new  acquaintance  we  had  increafed 
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my  fifter's  averfibn  to  me  ;  for  as  I 
was  generally  liked  beft,  they  were 
in  a  continual  rage  at  feeing  I  was 
taken  fo  much  notice  of.  But  the 
only  proof  of  their  fenfe  they  ever 
gave  me,  was  the  being  irritated  more 
than  ufual,  at  the  fondnefs  which 
was  (hewn  me  by  this  young  woman  ; 
fox  fince  they  could  be  (b  low  as  to 
be  envious,  there  was  more  under- 
ftanding  in  being  fo  at  my  attaining 
what  was  really  valuable,  than  at 
what  was  of  no  confequence,  and 
gave  mfe  no  other  pleafure  but  finding- 
it  was  in  my  power  to  give  it ;  which 
was  the  cafe  with  molt  of  the  people 
I  converfed  with. 

*  When  I  was  feventeen,  my  mother 
died,  and  after  that  I  got  with  more 
freedom  to  my  companion;  for  my 
father  did  not  trouble  himfelf  much 
about  me,  he  had  given  way  to  my 
mother's  method  of  educating  me, 
as  indeed   he  always  complied   with 
her  in  everything;  not  that  he  had 
any  extraordinary  affection  for  her, 
but  (he  was  one  of  thofe  fort  of  wo- 
men,  who,  if  they  once  take  any  thing 
in  their  heads,  will  never  be  quiet  tifl 
they  have  attained  it ;  and  as  he  was 
of  a  difpofition  which  naturally  loved 
quietnefs,  he  would  fooner  confent  to 
any  thing  than  hear  a  noife. 

*  One  day  at  dinner,  my  father  told 
me,    if   1  would  be  a  good  girl,  I 
fhould  be  married  very  foon.    I  laugh- 
ed,  and  faid,  I  hoped  I  mould  fee 
the  man  who  was  to  be  my  hu(band, 

^  at  lead  an  hour  before-hand.  u  Yes, 
'  yes,"  replied  he,  "  you  (hall  fee  him 
«  time  enough;  but  it  fuffices  I  have 

*  an  offer  for  you,   which  I  think  to 
'  your  advantage,  and  I  expe6t  your 
'  obedience;  you  know,  your  mother 
«  always  obeyed  me,  and  I  will    be 

*  mafter  of  my  own  family."     I  really 
could  hardly  forbear  laughing  in  his 
face;  but  as  I  thought  that  would  be 
very  unbecoming  in  me  to  my  father, 
I  turned  the  difcourfe  as  faft  as  pof- 
fible.    My  fifters  both  fell  out  a  laugh- 
ing ;  one  cried,  "Oh!  now  we  (hall 

{  have  fine  diverfion,  Cynthia  will  be 
f  a  charming  miftrefs  of  a  family.  I 
'  wonder  which  of  her  books  will  teach 
'  her  to  be  a  Koufewife." — »  Yes," 
"  fays  the  other,  "  undoubtedly  her 

*  hufband  will   be   mightily  pleafed, 
<  when  he  wants  his  dinner,  to  find 

"  (he  has  been  all  tfoe  morning  divert- 

'•  ir.g 
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*c  ing  herfelf  with  reading,  and  forgot 
«*  to  order  any  5  which  I  dare  lay  will 
'«  be  the  cafe."  I  had  now  been  fo 
'  long  ufed  to  them,  that  what  they 
'  faid,  gave  me  no  manner  of  concern, 

<  and  I,  was  feldom  at  the  trouble  of  an- 

*  fwering  them. 

*  The  next  day  my  father  brought  a 

*  country   gentleman    home  to  dinner 

*  with  him,  who   was  a  perfect  ftran- 
'  ger  to  me :  I  did  not  take  much  no- 
'  tice  of  him,  for  he  had  nothing  re- 
'  markable  in   him  ;    he   was    neither 

*  handfome  nor   ugly,  tall   nor  Ihort, 

<  ©Id  nor  young;  he  had   foinething, 
«  indeed,  of  a  ruiticity  in  his  perfon  ; 
'  what  he  faid,  had  nothing  entertain- 
'  ing  in  it,  either  in  a  ferious  or  merry 

*  way,  and  yet  it  was  neither  filly  nor 
'  ridiculous.     In  (hort,  I  might  be  in 
e  company  with   a   thoufand  luch  fort 
'  of  men,  and  quite  forget  I  had  ever 

<  feen  them:    but  I  was  greatly  fur- 
«  prized   after  dinner,   at  my  father's 
'  calling  me  out  of  the  room,  and  tell- 

*  ing  me,  that  was   the  gentleman  he 

*  defigned   for  my  hufband  ;    that   he 

*  expected  me  to  receive  him  as  fuch, 
'  and    he    would   take    the    firft    op- 
«  portunity  to   leave  us  together,  that 

*  my    lover     might    explain    him  (elf. 
c  Which,  as  foon  as  he  could  contrive 
'  it,  he  did,  by  fending  my  filters  and 

<  coufm,  one  after  another,  out  of  the 
'  room,  and  then  withdrawing  himfelf. 
'  I  had  fo  ridiculous  an  idea  of  being 

*  thus  (hut  up  with  a  ftranger,  in  ouder 

*  to  be  made   love  to,  that  I  could  not 
'  reiift  the  temptation  of  making  a  lit- 

*  tie  diverfion  with  a  perfon  who  ap- 

*  peared  to  me  in  fo  defpicable  a  light. 
'  The   gentleman  .took   tiiree   or  four 

*  Ih  ides  acrofs  the  room,  looked  out  of 

*  the  window  once  or  twice,  and  then 

*  turned  to  me,  with  an  aukward  bow, 
'  and  an  irrefilliblc  air,  (.is  I  fancy  he 
'  thought   it)   and  made  me  the  polite 
'  compliment,  of  telling  me,  that  he 
'  fuppofed  my.  father  had  informed  me 
'  that  they  two  were  agreed  on  a  bar- 

*  gain.'     I  replied,  "  I  did  not  knov* 
"  my  father  was  of  any  trade,  or  had 
"  any  goods  to  difyofeofj  but  if  he 
•'  had,  and  they  could  agree  on  their 
"  terms,  he  fhotiM    have  my  content, 
"  for  I  never  interfered  with  any  bufi- 
"  nefs  of  my  father's:"  and  went  on 

*  rattling   a  good   while,    till    he   was 

*  quite  out  in  his  catechifm,  and  knew 
'  iivjt  what  to  fay.     But  he  foon  re- 


colleaed  himfelf,  for  he  had  all  the 
afTuranceof  a  rmn,  who  from  know- 
ing he  has  a  good  fortune,  thinks  he 
does  every  woman  an  honour  he  con- 
defcends  to  ipeak  to  ;  and  aflured  me, 
I  rnuft  interfere  in  this  bufmefs.as  it 
more  particularly  concerned  me.'  "  In. 
1  fliort,  Madam,"  continued  he,  "  I 
1  have  feen   you  two  or  three   times, 
'  although  you   did  not  know  it ;  I 

*  like  your  perfon,  hear  you  have  had 
a  fober  education,  think  it  time  to 
have  an   heir  to  my  eftate,  and  am 

"  willing,  if  you  conient  to  it,  to  make 
"  you  my  wife;  notwithltanding  your 
"  father  tells  me,  he  can't  lay  you  down 
"  above  two  thoufand  pounds.  I  am 
"  none  of  thofe  nonfenfical  fools  that 
"  can  whine  and  make  romantick  love, 
"  I  leave  that  to  younger  brothers,  let 
"  my  eltate  fpeak  for  me  j  I  (hall  ex- 
"  peel  nothing  from  you  but  that  you 
"  will  retire  into  the  country  with  me, 
"  and  take  care  of  my  family.  I  muft 
"  inform  you,  I  fliall  defue  to  have 
"  every  thing  in  order}  for  I  love  good 
*'  eating  and  drinking,  and  have  been 
'*  ufed  to  have  my  own  humour  from 
"  my  youth,  which,  if  you  will  ob- 
"  ferve  and  comply  with,  I  (hall  be 
u  very  kind  to  you,  and  take  care 
"  of  the  main  chance  for  you  and 
"  your  children."  I  made  him  a  low 
'  curtfy,  and  thanked  him  for  the  ho- 
'  nour  he  intended  me;  but  told  him, 
'  I  had  no  kind  of  ambition  to  be  his 

*  upper   fervant ;    though,     indeed,     I 

*  could  not  help  wondering  how  it  was 

*  pofliblc  for  me  to  efcape  being  charm- 
'  ed    with  his  genteel    manner  of  ad- 
'  drelTing  me.     I  then  a(ked  him  hovf 

*  many  offices  he  had  allotted  for  me 
«  to  perform,  for  thofe  great  advantages 
'  he  had  offered  me,  of  fufifering  me  to 
1   humour  him  in  all  his  whims,  and  to 
1  receive   meat,   drink,  and  lodging  at 
«   his  hands;   but  hoped  he  would  allow 

*  me  fome  fmall  wages,   that  I  might 

*  now-  and   then    recreate  my  (elf  with 
'  my    fellow  icrvants.      In    (h  >rt,   my 
«  youth  led    me  into  indulging  myfelf 
'  in  a  fooliih  ridicule,  for  which  I  now 
'  condemn    myfelf.     He    grew    angry 

*  at  my  laughing  a'  him,  and  left  me, 
'  faying,  he  mnild  let  my  far  her  know 

*  in  what  manner  1  had  ul'ed  him;  that 
«  I  might  very  likely  repent  the  refuf- 
«  ing  him,  for  liuh  eltates  as  his  were 
«  not  to  be  met  with  every  day. 

«  I  couid  not  help  ixflcfting  on  the 
*  folly 
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«  folly  of  thofe  women  who  proftitute 
«  themfelves,  (for  I  fhall  always  call 
*  it  proftitution,  for  a  woman  who  has 

<  fenfe,  and  has  been  tolerably  educat- 
«  ed,  to  marry  a  clown  and  a  fool)  and 
'  give  up  that  enjoyment,  which  every 
«  one  who  has  tafte  enough  to  know 

<  how  to  employ  their  time,  can  p:o- 
«  cure     for   themfelves,    though    they 
«  fhould  be  obliged  to  live  ever  fo  re- 
«  tired,  only  to  know  they  have  married 
«  a  man   who  has   an  eftate;  for  they 
«  very  often  have    no  more  command 
«  of   it,   than     if   they    were     perfect 
«  ftrangers.     Some  men,    indeed,  de- 

<  light  in  feeing  their  wives  finer  than 

<  their  neighbours;  which,  to  thofe  wo- 
«  men  whofe  whole  thoughts  are  fixed 
«  on  fine   cloaths,  may  be  a  pleafure; 
«  but  for  my  part,  I  fhould  in  that  cafe 
«  think  myfclf  juft  in  the  Ijtuation  of 
«  the  horfe  who  wears  gaudy  trappings 
«  only  to  gratify    his  matter's    vanity, 
«  whilft  he  himfelf  is    not  at  all  confi- 

*  dered  in  them.    I  was  certain  I  could 
«  live  much  more  to  my  fatisfaftion  on 
«  theintereft  of  my  own  little  fortune, 

*  than  I  could  do  with  fubjefting  my- 
«  felf  to  the  humours  of  a  man  I  muft 
«  have  always  difliked  and  defpifed. 

«  I  don't  know  how  it  was  brought 
«  about,  but  this  man  married  my  fe- 
«  cond  fitter,  and  (he  took  the  other 
'  away  with  her,  fo  that  I  was  happily 

<  rid   of  them  both.     My  father  was 

*  very  angry  with  me  for  the  prefentj 
«  but  I  thought  that  would  befoon  over, 
'  and  did  not  at  all  doubt  his  being  re- 
'  conciled  to  me  again.     I  now  began 

<  to  flatter  myfelf,  <hat  I  fhould  lead  a 
'  life  perfectly  fuitable  to  my  tafte;  my 

*  coufin    was  very   fond  of  me,  for  I 
'  was  the  only  woman  fhe  had  ever  met 

*  with,  who  had  not  fhewn  a  contempt 
'  for  her.    I  carried  her  with  me  where- 

*  ever  I  went,  and  had  the  pleafure  of 
'  feeing  I  was  the  caufe  of  her  being 

*  happy,     I  converted  as   much  as  I 
'  pleafed  with  my  beloved  companion, 
'  and  books  and  friendfhip  (bared  my 
'  peaceful   hours.     But  this  lafted  but 
'  a  very  fhorttime;  for  my  father,    in 

*  the  heat   of  his    anger  againtt  me, 

*  made  a  will,  in  which  he  left  me  no- 

*  thing;    and   before   his    rage   abated 
'  enough  for  him  to  alter  it,  he  died  of 

*  an  apoplexy.     As  foon  as  my  fitters 

*  heard  of   his  death,   they   hurried  to 

*  town,  when  the  will  was  opened,  and 

*  they  found  I  wag  excluded  fr<tfn  hav- 
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<  ing  any  fhare  in  my  father's  fortune: 

*  they  triumphed  over  me  wilh  all  the 

*  infolence  imaginable,  and  vented  all 
'  their  ufual  reproaches;  faying,  it  was 
'  impofTible  but  that  a  perfbn  of  my 
'  great  wit  and  genius  nuift  be  able  to 
'  provide  for  myielf,  they  did  not  doubt 
«  but  I  could  fhift  very  well  without 
'  money.      Thus    this     unpardonable 
'  crime  of  being  thought  to  have  more 
'  fenfe  than  they  had,  was  never  to  be 
'  forgiven;    they    ftaid    no    longer    in 

*  town,     thnn     while    they   were   fet- 

*  tling  their  affairs,  and  left  me  with 

*  bur  five  guineas,  which  I  happened 

*  to  have  faved  out  of  my  pocket-mo- 
'  ney,  while  my  father  was  alive.  The 
c  young  woman  I  have  fo  often  men- 

*  tiont-d  to  you,  was  fo  generous  as  to 

*  let  me  have  all  the  little  money  fhe 
'  was  miftrefs  of.     I  wifh  nothing  fo 
1  much  as  to  fee  her  again;  but  while 
«  I  was  abroad,   fhe  and    her  brother 
f  went  from  their  father's  houfe,  on  his 
'  bringing  home  a  mother-in-law,  and 
'  I  cannot  hear  what  is  become  of  them. 
'  Whilft  I  was  in   this  fituation,  my 
'  Lady  —  ••  ••      ,  with  whom  T  had  had 
'  a  fmall  acquaintance  for  fome  time, 
'  took  fuch  a  fancy  to  me,  fhe  invited 

*  me  to  come  and  live  with  her;  fhe 
«  feemed  as  if  fhe  loved  me,  and  I  was 
'  ignorant  enough  of  the  world  to  think 

*  fhe  did  fo.     She  was  going  abroad  j 
'  and  as  I  had  a  great  defire  to  fee  more 
'  countries  than  my   own,  I  propofed 

*  to  myielf  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  in 
'  g°'ng  with  her;  the  only  regret  I  had 

*  was  in  leaving  my  dear  companion, 

*  but  I  was  not  in  circumftances  to  re- 
'  fufeiny  Lady 's  offer. 

*  And  now  I  am  come  to   the  con- 

*  clufion  of  my  hiftory,  whilft  I  went 
c  under  the  denomination  of  a  wit,  and 
'  am  really  quite  tired  of  talking;  but 

*  if  you  have  a  curiofity  to  know  the 
'  reft  of  my  hiftory,  and  will  favour  me 

*  with  your  company  to-morrow,  I  will 

*  refume  it.' 

David  afTured  her,  nothing  could 
oblige  him  more,  and  in  a  little  while 
took  his  leave  of  her  foi 'that night. 


CHAP.     VII. 

THE  CONTINUATION    OP   THE    HIS- 
TORY    OF     CYNTHIA,     WITH     AN 
ACCOUNT       IN      WHAT      MANNER. 
SHE      WAS      SUDDENLY      TRANS- 
I  FORMED 
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FORMED  FROM  A  WIT  INTO  A 
TOAD-EATER, WITHOUT  ANY  VI- 
SIBLE CHANGE  IN  EITHER.  HER. 
PERSON  OR  BEHAVIOR 

DAVID  went  exaclly  at  the  time 
appointed  the  next  day;  and,  after 
feme  little  diicouife,  Cynthia  went  on 
with  her  ftory,  as  follows. 

*  I   think  I  left  ofF   at   my   going 

*  abroad  with  my  lady.     My  coufm 

*  went  home  to  live  with  her  mother, 5 

<  as  they  had  but  a  very  {mall  income 

*  to  keep  them,  I  fliould  have  been  hear- 

*  tily  glad  if  it  had  been  in  my  power 

*  to  have  increafed  it.     I  forgot  to  tell 

*  you,  that  my  brother  died  at  f'chool, 

*  when  he  was  fifteen  j  for  he  had  but 

*  a  weakly  constitution,  and  the  conti- 

*  nual  tormenting  and  whipping  him, 

*  to  make  him  learn  his  book,  (which 

*  was  utterly  impofii'ole)  had  fuch  an 

*  effe£l  on  the  poor  boy,  it  threw  him 

*  into  a  confumption,  of  which  he  died. 

*  I  mall  not  undertake  to  give  you  a 

*  defer!  ption  of  the  countries  through 
'*  which  we  parTed;  for  as  we  were  only 

<  to  make  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy, 
«  I  luppofe  you  have  read  a  hundred 

'«  descriptions  of  them  already.     The 

*  lady  I  went  with  had  ibrr.ethirig  very 

*  amiable  in  her  manner,  and  at  fii  It 
'  behaved   to  me  with  fo  much  good- 
'  nature,  that  I  loved  her  with  the  ut- 
'  moft  fincerity.    I  dwelt  wilh  pleafure 

<  on  the  thoughts  of  the  obligations  J 

*  owed  her,  as  I  fancied  me  was  gene- 

*  rous  enough  to  delight  in  conferring 

*  them  j  and  I  had  none  of  that  fort  of 
'  pride,  by  fools  miftakcn  forgreatnefs 

*  cf  mind,  which  makes  people  difdain 
«  the  receiving  obligations;  for  I  think 

*  the  only  meannefs  confifh  in  accept- 

*  ing,  and  not  gratefully  acknowledg- 

*  ing  them.      I  had  learned   French; 

*  that  is,  I  had  read  fome  French  books 

*  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  to  fa- 

*  tisfy  my  own  curionty,  for  nobody 
'  had  ever  taught  me  any  thing:  on  the 

*  contrary,  I  was  to  be  kept  back  as 

*  much   as  pofiible,  for  fear  I  mould 

*  know  too  much.   J5ut  the  little  I  had 

*  learned  by  myfelf  helped  me,  when  I 

*  came  into  the  country,  to  talk  it  to- 
«  lerably  well.  My  lady    i  .          could 
«  not  fpeak  it  at  all ;   and  as  fhe  did 

*  npt  care  to  take  much  pains  while  v/e 

*  were  at  Paris,   which  was  a  whole 
'-  winter,  we  herded  rnoftly  amongft  the 

*  • 


'  I  was  now  in  the  place  of  tht 
'  world  I  had  often  moltwifhed  to  go  to, 

*  where  1  had  every  thing  in  great  plenty, 
'  and  yet  I  was  more  miserable  than  ever. 

*  perhaps  you  will  wonder  what  caufed 
'  my  unhappinefs  ;  but  I  was  to  appear 
'  in  a  character  I  could  not  bear,  name» 

*  ly,  that  of  a  toad-eater:    and  what 
'  hurt  me  moft,  was,  that  my  lady  her- 
'  felffoon  began  to  take  pains  to  throw 
'  me  into  it  as  much  as  poflible.' 

David  begged  an  explanation  of  what 
m,e  meant  by  a  toad-eater;  for  he  faid 
it  was  a  term  he  had  never  heard  before. 
On  which  Cynthia  replied,  '  I  don't 

*  wonder,  Sir,  you  never  heard  of  it;  I 
'  wifh  I   had   fpent   my  life  without 
'  knowing  the  meaning  of  it:   it  is  a 
'  metaphor  taken  from  a  mountebank's 
'  boy  who  eats  toads,  in  order  to  mew 

*  his  mailer's  fkill  in  expelling  peifom 

*  it  is  built  on  a  fuppoiition,  (which  I 
'  am  afraid  is  too  generally  true)  that 

*  people  who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  be 
'  in  a  (late  of  dependance,  are  forced  to 
c  do  the  moll  naufeous  things  that  can. 
'  be,  thought  on,  to  pleafe  and  humour 
'  their  patrons.  And  the  metaphor  may 

*  be  carried  on  yet  farther;   for  molt 

*  people  have  fo  much  the  art  of  tor- 
'  menting,   that  every  time  they  have 
'  made  the  poor  creatures  they  have  ia 
'  their  power  fwallow  a  toad,  they  give 
<  them  fomething  to  expel  it  again,  that 
'  they  may  be  ready  to  fwallow   the 
'  next  they  think  proper  to  prepare  for 
'  them  :  that  is,  when  they  haveabufed 
'  and    fooled   them,    as  Hamlet    fays, 
'  fo  the  top  of  their  bent,  they  grow 
'  foft  and  good  to  them  again,  on  pur- 
'  pofe  to   have   it   in   their   power  to 
'  plague  them  the  more.  The  latire  of 
'  the  expreffion,  in  reality,  falls  on  the 
'  perfon  who  is  mean  enough  to  a£l  iu 
'  io  cruel  a  manner  to  their  dependant ; 

*  but  as  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
'  people   to  make  ufe  of  terms  they 
'  don't  underftand,  it  is  generally  ufed, 
'  by  way  of  derifion,  to  the  unfortunate 
'  wretch  who  is  thrown  into  fuch  a  mi- 

*  ferable  fituation. 

'  I  remember  once  I  went  with  my 
«  lady  — •'•'  •- ••  to  vifit  fome  EnglifL 
'  ladies,  where  there  happened  to  be  a 
'  great  deal  of  company:  ao  we  went  out 
«  of  the  room,  I  heard  fpmebody  men- 
'  tion  the  word  toad-eater;  I  thought 
'  it  was  me  they  were  fpeaking  of,  and 
'  dropt  my  fan  for  an  excufe  to  mak* 
6  a  ftyp  at  the  door,  when  I  heard 
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*  lady  fay  to  another,  "What  a  crea- 

*«  ture  it  is!   I  believe  fne  is  dumb,  for 

•«  (he  has  not  fpoke  one  word  fince  (he 

"  has  been  here ;  but  yet  I  do  not  dif- 

"  like  to  fee  her,  for  I  love  ridicule 

«'  above  all  things,  and  there  is  cer- 

<f  tainly   nothing   fo   ridiculous  as  a 

f  toad-eater."    I  could  not  ftaytohear 

any  more;  but  I  defpifed  both  thefe 

women  too  much  to  let  it  be  in  their 

power  to  give  me  any  pain,  for  I  knew 

by  their  manner  of  talking  they  were 

fine  ladies  ;  and  that  is  the  chara&er 

in  life  I  have  the  greateft  contempt 

for/ 

David  begged  of  her  to  let  him  know 
what  (he  meant  by  fine  ladies.  On 
which  (he  replied,  *  Indeed,  Sir,  you 
have  impofed  on  me  the  hardeft  talk 
in  the  world :  I  know  them  when  I 
meet  with  them  ;  but  they  have  fo 
little  of  what  we  call  character,  that 
I  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  the 
defcribing  them.  They  are  made  up 
of  caprice  and  whim;  they  love  and 
hate,  are  angry  and  pleafed,  without 
being  able  to  affign  a  reafon  for  any 
of  thefe  pafiions.  If  they  have  a  cha- 
ra&eriftick,  it  is  vanity,  to  which 
every  thing  elfe  feems  to  be  fubfer- 
vient;  they  always  affe£l  a  great  deal 
of  good-nature,  are  frighted  out  of 
their  wits  at  the  fight  of  any  objecl  in 
bodily  pain,  and  yet  value  not  how 
much  they  rack  people's  minds.  But 
I  muft  juftify  them  fo  far  as  to  fay,  I 
believe  this  is  owing  to  their  igno- 
rance; for  as  they  have  no  minds  of 
their  own,  they  have  no  idea  of  others 
fenfations.  They  cannot,  I  think, 
well  be  liable  to  the  curfe  attending 
Eve's  tranfgreflion,  as  they  do  not 
enjoy  the  benefit  propofed  by  it,  of 
knowing  good  from  evil.  They  are 
fo  very  wife,  as  to  think  a  perfon's 
being  ignorant  of  what  is  utterly  im- 
poffible  they  fhould  know,  is  a  perfect 
fign  of  folly.  Congreve  feems  to  me 
to  have  known  them  the  beft  of  any 
one:  my  Lady  Wifh-foi't  at  her  toi- 
lette is  a  perfect  picture  of  them,  where 
(he  infults  over,  and  thinks  herfelf 
witty  on  a  poor  ignorant  wench,  be- 
caufe  flic  does  not  know  what  (he  has 
never  been  taught  or  ufed  to.  That 
fine  ridicule  of  the  brafs  thimble  and 
the  nutmeg  jingling  in  her  pocket, 
with  the  hands  dangling  like  bobbins, 
is  exactly  their  fort  of  wit;  and  then 
they  never  call  any  one  by  their  right 


names;  creatures, animals,  things,  all 
the  words  of  contempt  they  can  think 
of,  are  what  they  delight  in.  Shake- 
fpeare  has  made  Hamlet  give  the  bell 
defcription  imaginable  of  them  in  that 
one  line  which  he  addrefTes  to  Ophe- 
lia ;  "  Ye  lifp,  and  ye  amble,  and  ye 

*  nick-name  God's  creatures."  An 
expreflion  I  never  underftood,  till  I 
knew  the  world  enough  to  have  met 
with  fbrhe  of  thefe  fort  of  women. 
The^  are  not  confined  to  any  (lation  ; 
for  I  hstve  known,  while. the  lady  has 
been  infulting  her  waiting-woman  in 
the  dreiring-room^  the  chamber-maid 
has  been  playing  ju'ft  the  fame  part  be- 
low Hairs,  with  the  perfon  (he  thought 
her  inferior,  only  with  a  fmall  varia- 
tion of  terms.  But  I  will  dwell  no- 
longer  on  them  j  for  1  arn  tired  of 
them,  as  I  have  often  been  in  life. 
*  But  this  would  have  had  no  efFccT: 
on  me,  had  my  lady  behaved  well 
herfelf.  To  her  ufage  was  owing 
all  my  mifery  ;  for  by  that  time  I  had 
remained  with  her  two  or  three 
months,  (he  began  to  treat  me  as  a 
creature  born  to  be  her  (lave:  when- 
ever I  fpcke,  I  was  fureto  offend  hers 
if  I  was  filent,  I  was  out  of  humour  j 
if  I  faid  any  thing  in  the  foftelt  terms,. 
to  complain  of  the  alteration  of  her: 
affection,  I  was  whimfical  and  un- 
grateful. I  think  it  impoflible  to  be 
in  a  worfe  fituation.  She  had  raifed 
my  love  by  the  obligations  (he  had 
conferred  on  me,  aud  yet  continually 
provoked  my  rage  by  her  ill-nature  i 
I  could  not,  for  a  great  while,  any- 
way account  for  this  conduct.  I 
thought,  if  (he  did  not  love  me,  (he 
had  no  reafon  tp  have  given  herfelf 
any  trouble  about  me;  and  yet  I 
could  not  think  (lie  could  have  ufsd 
one  for  whom  (he  had  had  the  leaft  re- 
gard in  fo  cruel  a  manner.  At  laft, 
I  reflected,  it  muft  be  owing  to  a  Jove 
of  tyranny;  and  as  we  are  born  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  publick  legal  fhvery,  people  lay- 
plots  to  draw  in  others  to  be  their 
(laves,  with  the  pretence  of  having  an 
affection  for  them  :  and  what  is  vet 
more  unfortunate,  they  always  chufe 

.the  perfbns  who  are  leaft  able  to  bear 
it.  It  is  the  fierce  mettled  courfer 
(who  muft  be  brought  to  their  lure 
by  fawning  and  ftroaking)  that  they 
love  to  wring,  and  gird  the  faddle  on  5 
whilft  the  mule,  which  feems  born  to 
*  *  «  bear 
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*  bear  their   burdens,   pafles  by  them 

*  unheeded    and    neglected.       I    was 
<  caught,  lik^e  the  poor  fiih,  by  the  bait 
4  which  was  treacheroufly  extended  for 

*  fne>  and  did  not  obierve    the  hook 
4  which  was  to  pierce  my  heart,  and 

*  be  my  de(truc"lion.     You  cannot  ima- 

*  gine  what  I  felt  ;  for  to  be  ufed  un- 

*  gratefully  by  any  one    I  had  con- 

*  ferred  favours  on,  would  have  been 

*  nothing  to  me,  in  comparifon  of  be- 
4  ing  ill-ufed  by  the  p»rfon  I  thought 
«  myfelf  obliged  to.     I  was  to  have  no 

*  paffions,  no  inclinations  of  my  own  } 

*  but  was  to  be  turned  into  a  piece  of 

*  clock-work,  which  her  ladyfhip  was 
'  to  wind  up  or  let  down  as  Hie  plenfed. 

*  I  had  refolution  enough  to  have  borne 

*  any  confequence  that  might  have  at- 
4  tended  my  leaving  her  ;  but  I  could 

*  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  even  the  im- 

*  putation  of  ingratitude;  for  there  are 

*  very  few  people  who  have  any  notion 

*  of  obligations  which  are  not  pecu- 

*  niary.      But,    in  my  opinion,  thole 

*  perfons  who  give  up  their  time,   and 

*  facrifice  all  their  own  inclinations,  to 

*  the  humours   of  others,    cannot   be 

*  over-paid  by  any  thing  they  can  do 

*  for  them.     Men  never  think  a  llave 
4  obliged  to  them  forgiving  him  bread, 

*  when  he  has  performed  his  tafk.    And 

*  certainly  it  is  a  double  flavery  to  be 

*  made  fervile  under  the  pretence  of 
4  friendfhip  ;  for  no  labour  of  the  body 

*  could  have  been  fo  painful  to  me,  as 
«  the  having  my  mind  thus  teazed  and 

*  tortured.      My  wit,    which    I    had 
4  heard  fo  much  of,  was  now  all  fled  ; 
4  for  I  was  looked  on  in  fo  contempt! - 
<  ble  a  light,  that  nobody  would  hearken 
4  to  me  :  the  only  comfort  I  had,  was 
4  in  the  converfation  of  a  led  captain 
«  who  came  abroad  with  a  gentleman 

*  ef  my  lady's  acquaintance.     There 

*  are  two  forts  of  led  captains;  the  one 

*  is    taken  a   fancy   to  by  fomebody 
*'  much  above  him,  fcated  at  his  ftipe- 
4  rior's  table,  and  can  cringe  and  flat- 

*  tci ,  fetch  and  carry  nonfenfe  for  my" 
'  lord  ;  thinking  himfelf  happy  in  be- 

*  ing    thus    admitted    into    company 

*  whom  his  fphere  of  life  gives  him  no 

*  pre  ten  (tons  to  keep.     The  other  is  a 
«   Tort  of  male  toad-eater,  who  by  fome 

*  misfortune  in  life  is  thrown  down  be- 

*  low  his  proper  itation,  meets  with  a 
«  patron  who  pit  tends  to  be  his  friend, 

*  and  who  by  that  means  draw*  him  in 

*  to  be  fmcerely  his.     This  gentle- 


'  imn's  cafe  and  mine  were  Co  much 
'  alike,  that  our  greateft  plcaiure  was 

*  in  comparing  them;  but  I  was  mu'h 
'  more  altonimed  at  his  patron's  beha- 
'  viour  than  at   my  Lady— -— '<j  for 
'  although  me  had  a   tolerable  umKrr- 
'  Handing,   yet  it  was  not  of  that  fort 

*  which  would  make  one  wonder  at  her 

*  frailties.     But  he  was  remarkable  for 

*  his  fenfe  and  wit,  and  yet  could  not 
'  forbear  making  this  poor  gentleman 

*  feel  all  the  weight  of  dependance.    He 

*  was  fo  inconfiltent  with   himlelf,  he 
'  could    not    bear   he   /hould    fee    his 
'  tyranny,  becaufe  he  was  very  fond 

*  of  gaining  eveiy  body's  efteem  ;  not 

*  confidering  his  aim  would  have  been 
'  lolt,  if  the  other  had  not  been  fenftble 
'  of  his  behaviour  :  but  becaufe  he  faw 

*  him  uneafy  under  it,   he  took  a  per- 

*  fe£l  averfion  to  him.     I   have  heard 
'  of  a  gentleman,  who  would  never  go 
'  to  another's  houfe,    if  he  had  ever  fo 
'  many  coaches  and  fix  to  carry  him 
'  ip,  without  horfes  of  his  own  ;   fay- 
'  ing,  the  only  way  to  be  treated  well, 

*  was  to  fliew  people  he  had  it  in  his 
«  power   to    leave   them   whenever   he 
'  pleafed.     And  I  think  he  was  per- 

*  feebly   in   the  right;   for  melancholy 
'  experience  has  taught  me  how  mi- 
'  ferable  it  is  to  abandon  one's  felf  to 

<  another's  power.     But  now  to  fliew 
«  you  the  unaccountable  caprice  of  hu- 
'  man  nature,  I  muft  tell  you,  that  this 

<  very  gentleman,  who  had  thusgroan- 
'  ed   under  the  affliction   of  another's 
«  ufmg  him  ill,    coming  to  an  eftatc 
«  which  was  entailed  on  him  by  a  cou- 
'  fin's  dying  without  children,  became 
'  the  greateft  tyrant  in  the  world  ;  and 
'  kept  a  led  captain,    whom  he  ufed 
'  much  worfe  than  his  former  patron 

<  had  ever  done  him :  and  inftead  of 
'  avoiding  the  treating   another   in  a 
'  manner  he  himfelf  had  found  fo  dif- 
€  ficult  to  bear,  he  feemed  as  if  he  re- 
c  folved  to  revenge  his  former  lufFer- 
«  ings  on  a  perfon  who  was  perfectly 
«  innocent  of  them. 

«  1  know  not  to  what  malignity  it  is 
'  owing,  but  I  haveobterved,  in  all  the 

*  families  I  have  ever  been  acquainted 

*  with,   that  one  part  of  them   fpend 
'  their  whole  time   in  oppreffing  and 
'  teazing  the  other;  and  all  this  they  do 
«  like  Drawcanfir,  only  beccaufe  they 
«  dare,  and  to  mew  their  power ;  while 
«  the -other  pait  languifh    away  their 
«  days  in   bernojnirg  their  own  hard 

«  fate, 
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fate, -which  has  thus  fubjected  them 
to  the  whims  and  tyranny  of  wretches, 
who  are  Ib  totally  void  of  tafte,  as  rot 
to  defare  the  affection  of  the  very  peo- 
ple they  appear  willing  to  ohlige.  It  is 
late  to-night;  but  ir  you  have  a  cu- 
riofity  to  hear  the  remainder  of  my 
(lory,  to-morrow  I  will  proceed.' 
David,  who  never  delired  any  one  to 
do  what  was  the  leaft  irkfome,  took  his 
leave  for  that  evening,  and  returned  the 
next  day,  according  to  Cynthia's  own 
appointment. 


CHAP.    VIII. 


CONTINUATION     OF 
STORY. 


CYNTHIA'S 
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THE  next  evening,   after  the  ufual 
civilities  had  pafled  between  Da- 
vid and  Cynthia,  (he,  at  his  requeft, 
went  on  with  her  ftory. 

'  I  fpent  the  whole  time  I  was  abroad 
in  mifery;  becaule  my  Lady  • 
chofe  to  fee  me  unhappy,  and  fighing 
at  her  tyranny,  inftead  of  viewing  me 
always  (which  (he  might  have  done) 
with  chearful  looks,  and  a  counte- 
nance expreffive  of  the  moft  grateful 
acknowledgments,  for  owing  a  life 
of  eafe  and  plenty  to  her  benevo- 
lence.* 

David,  whofe  only  pleafure  was  in 
giving  it  to  others,  was  more  amazed  at 
this  account  of  my  Lady 's  beha- 
viour, than  he  would  have  been  at  the 
moft  lurprizing  phenomenon  in  nature : 
but  he  had  fo  much  curiofity  to  know 
the  end  of  Cynthia's  lloi  y,  that  he  would 
not  interrupt  her ;  and  (he  went  on  as 
follows. 

'  Since  our  arrival  in  England,  an 

*  accident  has  happened  to  me,  which 

*  was  as  little  thought  on  as  wifhed  for. 

*  My  Lady —— has  a  nephew  of  about 

*  feventeen  years  of  age,  who,  after  the 
«  death  of  his  father,  will  be  Earl  of 
'  — — ,  with  a  great  eftate.  This  young 
<  man  took  fuch  a  fancy  to  me,   that 
'  the  very  firft  opportunity  he  had  of 
'  fpeaking  to  me  alone,  he  made  me  a 

*  propofal  of  marriage.     This  is,  inmy 
'  opinion,  a  very  odd  way  of  proceed- 
'  ing ;  but  it  is  not  very  uncommon 

*  amongft  men  who  think  themfeives  fo 
'  much  above  us,  that  there  is  no  dan- 

*  ger  or  a  refulal  j  and  confequently 

*  that  they  may  be  excufed.  the  ufual 


'  forms  on   fuch  occafions.     I  was  at 

*  firft  ib  furprized,  I  knew  not  what  to 
'  anfwer  j    but  as  foon  as  I  could  re- 
«  collect  my  thoughts,  and  revolve  in 

*  my  mind  the  fituation  I  was  in,  I  told 
'  him  that  I  was  infinitely  obliged  to 
«  him   for  his  good  opinion  of    mej 
'  but  that  as  I  lived  in  my  Lady        .  'g 
'  houie,  I  mould  think  myfelf  guilt 

*  of  the  utmott  treachery,  to  marry 

'  near  a  relation  of  her's  without  her 

*  confent  j  and  as  in  my  circumftances 
'  I  was  not  likely  to  obtain   that,    I 
'  begged  him  to  give  up  all  thoughts 
'  of  it.     The  more  I  refufed  him,  the 
'  more  earned  he  was  with  me  to  com- 
'  ply:  but  while  we  were  talking,   my 
'  Lady  -  entered  the  room.    I  could 
«  not  help  blufhing  and  looking  con- 
«  fufed,  and  my  Lord  —  —  was  almoft 

*  as  much  fo  as  myfelf.     She  has  very 
'  penetrating  eyes,  and  immediately  faw 
'  fomething  extraordinary  had  happen- 
'  ed.     However,  me  faid  nothing  till 

*  my  Lord  —  —  was  gone,  when  (he 
'  infifted  on  knowing  the  whole  truth; 
{  and  was  fo  very  prefling,  that  at  laft 

<  I  told  it  her.  As  I  had  nothing  I  had 

<  any  reafon  to  be  afhamed  of,  but  acted 

*  (as  I  thought)   with   great   honour 
'  towards  my   Lady  ,  I  had   no 
«  fufpicion,     that    letting    her    know 
'  her  nephew  liked    me,    could   pof- 
«  fibly  turn  out  to  my  difadvantage. 

<  But  the  moment  I  had  complied  with 
«  her  defire,   in  openly  declaring  the 
'  caufe  of  that  confufion  fhe  had  ob- 
'  ferved  in  us  both  at  her  entrance, 
'  (he  flew  into  as  great  a  rage  as  if  I 

*  had  been  guilty  of  theworft  of  crimes  j 
'  talked  in  her  ufual  ftiie  of  my  ingra- 
'  titude  j  faid,  it  was  a  fine  return  for 

*  all  her  kindnefs,  to  endeavour  to  draw 

<  in  her  nephew  to  marry  me.     All  I 
«  could  fay  or  do,  could  not  pacify  her. 

*  She  immediately  fent  to  my  lord's  fa- 
f  ther,    who    carried  his    ion   out  of 
1  town,  and  intends  to  fend  him  abroad, 
e  in  order  to  prevent  his  feeing  me  any 
'  more. 

'  And  now  I  am  to  be  ufed  ten  times 
'  worfe  than  ever  I  was  :  but  I  mall 
«  not  bear  it  much  longerj  for  let  the 
'  confequence  -be  what  it  will,  I  am 
'  .fure  I  cannot  lead  a  more  unhappy 

*  life  than  I  do  at  prefent.    I  verily  be- 

*  lieve,  if  my  Lord  —  —  was  to  marry 
'  any  other  woman  without  a  fortune, 
<  it  would  not  give  her  haif  theuneafi- 
'  nefs  j   but   to   think,  that  a  perfon, 

*  whom 
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whom  (he  has  fo  long  looked  on  as 
her  fubjed,  mould  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  her  equal,  is  more 
than  (he  can  bear.  Thus,  Sir,  I  am 
come  to  the  end  of  my  ftory:  I  wifli 
there  was  any  thing  more  entertaining 
in  it;  but  your  defiring  to  know  it 
appeared  to  me  to  arife  from  fo  much 
good  nature  and  companion  for  the 
afflicted,  I  could  not  refute  to  gratify 
your  curiofity.* 

David  affured  her,  if  it  was  any  way 
in  his  power  to  ierve  her,  he  mould 
have  the  utmoft  pleafure  in  doing  it 
and  that  if  (he  thought  it  proper  to  leave 
my  Lady  -•  "  ,  and  go  into  a  lodging 
by  herfelf,  he  would  fupply  her  with 
whatever  (he  wanted :  that  (he  had  no 
reafon  to  be  afraid  that  he  mould  up- 
braid her  with  being  obliged  to  him  j 
for  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  mould  be 
thankful  to  her  for  giving  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  any  ways  ufeful  toaper- 
fon  of  her  merit  j  for  that  he  had  ob- 
ferved  the  world  in  general  was  fo  very 
mercenary,  he  could  not  help  being  at 
once  pleafed  and  furprized,  to  find  a 
perfon  of  her  age,  and  in  her  circum- 
itances,  who  had  relolution  enough  to 
think  of  refilling  any  offer  that  was 
for  her  advantage,  from  a  notion  of 
honour. 

Whilft  they  were  in  this  difcourfe, 
my  Lady  -,  who  had  altered  her 
mind,  and  did  not  ftay  out  of  town  as 
Jong  as  (lie  at  firft  intended,  returned 
home.  David  thinking  he  might  be 
troublefome  at  her  firft  coming  off  her 
journey,  foon  retired  j  and  the  moment 

he  was  gone,  my  Lady vented  all 

themoft  ill-natured  reproaches  on  poor 
Cynthia  (he  could  think  on  ;  faying, 
me  fuppofed  now  her  houfe  was  to  be 
made  the  receptacle  for  all  the  young 
fellows  in  town — that  (he  was  fure 
there  muft  be  fomething  very  forward 
in  her  behaviour,  for  it  could  not  be 
her  beauty  that  drew  men  after  her. — 
In  (hort,  (he  treated  her  as  if  (he  had 
been  the  moft  infamous  creature  alive ; 
nor  did  flie  fcruple  this  before  all  the 
fervants  in  her  houfe.  I  fuppofe,  be- 
fides  her  natural  love  of  tyranny,  (he 
was  one  of  thofe  fort  of  women,  who, 
like  Venus  in  Telemachus,  lofe  the 
pleafure  of  their  numberlels  votaries,  if 
one  mortal  efcapes  their  fnares.  Befides, 
me  thought  it  infupportable,  that  a 
wretch,  whom  (he  looked  upon  to  be  ib 


much    below   her  as   Cynthia,  mould 
have  any  charms  at  all. 

The  next  day,  David  went  to  fee  her 
again;  :ind  as  my  L  uly  was  gone  to 
make  a  vifit,  he  met  with  Cynthia  alone: 
he  found  hjr  diiiolved  in  tears,  and  in 
fach  an  agonv,  tliat  flie  wis  hardly  able 
to  fpeak  to  him  ;  at  laft,  however,  (he 
informed  him  in  what  manner  my  Lady 
— —  had  ufed  her,  becaufc  he  happened 
to  be  there  when  fhe  came  home.  David 
begged  her  not  to  bear  this  treatment 
any  longer,  but  to  accept  his  offer  j  and 
a (Tii red  her,  he  would  both  protecl  and 
fupport  her,  if  (he  would  give  him  leave. 
Cynthia  was  charmed  with  hi*  generous 
manner  of  offering  to  affift  her;  but  faid, 
her  cafe  was  the  moft  to  be  lamented  in 
the  world;  for  that  if  fhe  accepted  what 
he  with  fo  much  good  nature  offered 

her,  it  would  be  in   my  Lady 's 

power  (and  fhe  was  certain  it  would  be 
inherwill)  to  make  her  infamous.  But 
on  an  affurance  from  David,  that  he 
would  fubmitto  what  rules  (he pleafed, 
fupply  her  with  whatever  (he  wanted, 
and  at  the  fame  time  deny  himfelf  even 
the  pleafure  of 'feeing  her,  if  fhe  thought 
it  proper,  (he  at  laft  confented,  and  they 
confulted  together  the  method  they 
mould  take.  They  agreed  that  Cyn- 
thia mould  leave  a  place  (lie  fo  much  de- 
tefted,  as  the  houfe  where  flie  then  was, 
the  next  day.  But  fhe  faid  (he  would 
acquaint  my  Lady  — —  with  her  refolu- 
tion,  that  it  might  not  look  like  running 
away  from  her;  fhe  was  very  fenfible 
(lie  muft  bear  great  inve&ives  and  re- 
proaches ;  but,  however,  (he  thought 
(he  mould  be  able  to  go  through  them, 
as  (he  hoped  it  would  be  the  laft  time. 

David  was  to  take  her  a  lodging,  and 
fend  her  word  by  fome  woman  where  it 
was,  that  (he  might  go  to  it  without  his 
appearing  in  the  affair.  When  they  had 
fettled  every  thing  to  their  fatisfaclion, 
he  took  his  leave,  that  he  might  not  be 

there  when  my  Lady came  home. 

Now  the  anxiety  was  over,  for  the  per- 
plexity vrhich  is  caufed  by  not  knowing 
how  to  a6l,  is  the  greateft  torment  ima- 
ginable ;  but  as  Cynthia  had  fixed  her 
refolution,  her  mind  was  calmer,  and  her 
countenance  more  chearful  than  it  had 
been  for  fome  time.  My  Lady  •  -  •« 
defigned  that  evening  to  ufe  her  very 
well,  which  flie  generally  did  once  a 
week  or  fortnight,  as  if  me  laid  a  plot 
fomeura«s  jutt  to  give  her  a  tafte  of  plea- 
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fure,  only  to  make  her  feel  the  want  of 
it  the  more.  Put  when  fhe  faw  her  look 
pleafed,  and,  on  enquiry,  found  that 
Puvid  had  been  there,  her  defigns  were 
altered,  and  (lie  could  not  forbear  abuf- 
ing  her.  But  the  moment  (he  began, 
Cynthia,  inltead  of  keeping  her  ufual 
iilence,  intrented  her  to  give  her  one 
quarter  of  an  hour's  attention  ;  which, 
after  two  or  three  fpeeches,  which  my 

Lady thought  witticifms  (fuch  as, 

that  what  me  faid  muft  be  worth  heark- 
ening to;  that  may  be  her  new  gallant 
had  put  fome  frefli  nonfenfe  in  her 
head)  was  at  laft  obtained.  When 
Cynthia  began  as  follows. 

«  I    confefs,  Madam,  you  took  me 

*  from   poverty  and  diftrefs,  and  gave 

*  me  plenty;  I  own  the  obligation,  nor 
«  have  I  ever,  even  in  my  thoughts,  tried 
«  to  leflen  it.   The  moment  pride  makes 
'  any  of  us  wi(h  or  endeavour,  by  the 
'  power  of  imagination  and  fallacy,  to 

*  lofe  the  fenfe  of  favours  conferred  on 
«  us,  all  gratitude  muft  neceflarily  be  at 

*  an  end.     Had  you  behaved  to  me,  as 

*  I  firft  flattered  myfelf  you  intended, 
'  your  ladyfliip  in  me  might  have  had  a 

*  willing  (lave:  I  fhould  have  thought 
«  my  life  would  have  been  but  a  fmall 

*  facrifice,  could  any  intereft  of  yours 
,'  have  required  it.    Nay,  I  have  already 
«  done  more ;  I  have  gi  ven  up  my  youth, 

<  the  time  which  is  the  moft  valuable 

*  in  life,  to  pleafe  all  your  whims,  and 
«  comply  with  all  your  humours.  You 
«  have  chofe,  that  inftead  of  looking  on 

_  :'  you  as  my  generous  benefa&refs,   I 

*  mould  find  you  an  arbitrary  tyrant ; 

*  the  laws  of  England  .will  not  fuffer 
.«  you  to  make  flaves  of  your  fervants, 
5  nor  wil|  I  bear  it  any  longer.     I  am 
f  certain,  the  meaneft  peribn  in  your 
.«  houfe  has  not  gone  through  half  what 

<  I  have  done  for  bread  ;  and,  in  Ihort, 
f  Madam,  here  your  power  is  at  an  end, 
'  to-morrow  I  (hall  take  my  leave  of 

*  you;  I  cannot  help  wi  filing  you  hap- 
f  py,  but  muft  own,  I  heartily  hope  you 
'  will  never  have  any  body  ib  much  in 
«  your  power  again.' 

My  lady,  who  had  been  ufed  to  be 
Created  by  every  thing  in  her  houfe  (her 
hufband  not  excepted)  with  thegreateft 
deference,  (welled  and  re.ddened  at  this 
difcourfe  of  Cynthia's ;  till  at  laft,  for 
want  of  words  to  vent  her  rage,  fhe  burlt 
into  tears.  Cynthia,  whofe  good-na- 
ture nothing  could  exceed,  thinking  this 
Jtftfe  from  my  lady's  conicioufnefs  of 


her  own  wrong  behaviour,  was  foftened, 
and  threw  herfelf  at  her  feet;  afked  ten 
thoufand  pardonsj  faid,  [if  (he  could 
have  guefled  the  effect  what  (he  faid 
would  have  had  on  her,  (lie  would  foon- 
er  have  been  for  ever  dumb,  than  have 
uttered  a  word  to  offend  her.  But, 
alas!  how  was  (he  miftaken  !  For  as 

foon  as  my  Lady 's  tears  had  made 

way  for  her  words,  (he  fell  upon  her 
with  all  the  moft  bitter  inveclives  (he 
could  think  of,  and  even  defcended  fo 
far  as  to  forget  her  quality  (which  was 
feldom  out  of  her  thoughts)  and  ufethe 
moft  vulgar  terms,  in  order  to  abufe 
her.  Cynthia,  who  had  a  great  aver- 
fion  to  all  broils  and  quarrels,  feeing  her 
paflion  was  fo  high,  faid  no  more,  but 
let  her  rail  on  till  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed. 

When  Cynthia  waked  the  next  morn- 
ing, (he  thought  (lie  had  now  performed 
her  duty  in  informing  my  Lady  •  of 
her  defign  to  leave  her,  and  therefore 
chofe  not  to  bear  any  farther  abufes 
from  her;  fo  that  as  foon  as  David's 
meflenger  came,  which  was  very  early, 
(he  went  with  her,  without  any  more 
ceremony,  to  the  lodging  he  had  taken 
for  her. — And  here,  I  doubt  not,  but 
the  graver  fort  of  my  female  readers 
will  be  as  ready  to  condemn  Cynthia 
for  taking  fuch  a  ftep,  and  thus  putting 
herfeif  in  the  power  of  a  man,  with 
whom  (he  had  had  fo  (hort  an  acquaint- 
ance, as  my  Lady  * herfelf  was.  I 

do  not  pretend  to  juftify  her;  but,  with- 
put  doubt,  there  are  circumftances  in 
life,  where  the  diftrefs  is  fo  high,  and 
the  mind  in  fuch  an  anxiety,  that  per- 
fons  may  be  pardoned  the  being  thrown 
fo  much  off  their  guard,  as  to  be  drawn 
into  aftions,  which,  in  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  would  admit  of  no 
alleviation. 

Cynthia  herfelf,  as  foon  as  fhe  had 
time  to  reflect,  fuffered  as  much  by  the 
confideration  of  what  (he  had  done,  as 
(he  did  while  (he  lived  with  my  Lady 
•  •  •  — .  She  knew  too  much  of  the 
world,  to  be  eafily  perfuaded  that  any 
man  could  acl,  as  David  did  by  her, 
from  pure  friendftiip:  nor  was  (he,  in- 
deed, long  left  in  doubt  in  this  matter; 
for  although  he  paid  her  all  imaginable 
refpecl,  yet  (he  plainly  faw  that  he  liked 
her.  This  perplexed  her  more  than 
ever,  for  it  gave  her  very  little  relief  to 
find  his  defigns  were  honourable,  as  in 
her  fituation  (he  could  not  comply  with 

them. 
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them.  For,  to  confefs  the  truth,  al- 
though 1  hope  flie  would  havea6led  the 
fame  part  with  relation  to  her  refufal 

of  my  Lord ,  had  (he  no  other 

motive  than  honour  to  induce  her  to  it  ; 
yet  fhe  had  the  additional  reaf'on  for  it, 
of  having  from  her  youth  fecretly  liked 
and  efteemed  a  young  gentleman  with 
whom  (lie  was  then  acquainted.  Atlaft, 
after  many  reflections,  and  often  revolv- 
ing in  her  mind  which  way  fhe  fliould 
acl,  fhe  fixed  on  a  refolution  of  going 
into  the  country  to  fee  her  coufin,  a  per- 
fon  whom  fhe  has  often  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  part  of  this  hiltory. 

David,  although  it  was  with  great  re- 
gret he  parted  with  her,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  fay  any  thing  to  difTuade  her 
from  what  he  iaw  fhe  had  fo  great  an 
inclination  to;  only  infitted  on  htr  ac- 
cepting money  enough  to  bear  her  ex- 
pences.  This  fhe  would  not  have  done 
on  any  other  confideration,  but  that  of 
feeing  he  would  be  very  uneafy  if  fhe 
refilled  him.  And  here,  for  the  prefent, 
we  mufttake  our  leave  of  Cynthia. 

David's  (lay  with  Varnifh  was  but  of 
fmall  duration;  for  although  he  was 
agreeably  entertained,  by  continually 
hearing  the  praifes  of  all  the  company 
they  met  with;  yet  he  could  not  help 
obferving,  that  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pearance of  good-nature  which  fhewed 
itfelf  in  Yarn  Sill,  yet,  in  reality,  he 
was  not  at  all  affe&ed  with  others  fuf- 
ferings.  His  mother  lived  with  him; 
and  he  fnewed  her  fo  much  refpeft,  and 
treated  her  with  fo  much  complaifance, 
that  David  at  firft  thought  he  loved  her 
with  the  greateft  tendernefs;  but  as  this 
poor  woman  was  afflicted  with  the  ftone 
and  gout  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  often 
threw  her  into  violent  agonies,  it  gave 
David  an  opportunity  of  obferving,  that 
in  the  midft  of  her  groans,  which  often 
pierced  him  to  the  foul,  Varnifh  pre- 
ferved  his  ufual  ferenity  of  countenance, 
nor  did  the  gaiety  of  his  temper  fail  him 
in  the  leaft.  This  reminded  him  of  the 
character  which  Spatter  had  given  of 
him,  viz.  that  he  kept  up  an  eternal 
chearfulnefs,  only  becaufe  he  had  none 
of  thofe  fenfations  which  arife  from 
good-nature;  and  made  David  refolve 
not  to  live  with  a  man  he  could  not  ef- 
teem,  which  was  the  point  he  was  al- 
ways aiming  at:  and  although  he  had 
met  with  fo  many  difappointments,  he 
was  not  yet  drove  to  defpair,  but  went 
en  in  his  purfuit. 


CHAP.    IX. 

IN  WHICH  MR.  SIMPLE  GAVE  A 
FRESH  PROOF,  THAT  HE  WAS 
NOT  INSENSIBLE  OF  HIS  FEL- 
LOW-CREATURES SUFFERINGS. 

MY  hero  now  had  left  Varnifh, 
and  Cynthia  was  gone  out  of 
town ;  fo  that  he  was  to  begin  the  world 
again.  And  the  next  fancy  he  took 
into  his  head,  was  todrefs  himfelf  in  a 
mean  habit,  take  an  ordinary  lodging, 
and  go  amongft  the  lower  fort  of  peo- 
ple, and  fee  what  he  could  make  of 
them.  He  went  from  houfe  to  houfe 
for  a  whole  month;  for  as  he  was  now 
got  amongft  a  clafs  of  people  who  had 
not  had  the  advantages  from  education 
which  teach  men  the  way  of  artfully 
difguifing  their  difpofitions,  whilft  he 
lived  with  them,  he  never  imagined  he 
had  met  with  any  thing  he  could  efteem. 
For  mercenary  views  there  were  fo  im- 
mediately perceptible  in  every  thing  they 
all  faid  or  did,  that  he  met  with  fewer 
difappointments  in  this  way  than  in 
any  other.  This  gave  him  but  a  me- 
lancholy profpectj  for  he  thought,  if 
a  difpofition  was  naturally  good,  it 
would  appear  as  well  in  the  ioweft  as  in 
thehigheit  ftation. 

As  he  was  fitting  one  evening  revolv- 
ing thefe  things  in  his  mind,  he  fudden- 
ly  heard  a  great  fcolding,  in  a  female 
voice,  over  his  head;  which  was  fofhrill, 
and  continued  fo  long  in  one  tone,  that 
it  gave  him  a  curiofity  to  know  the 
meaning  of  it.  He  went  up  ftairs  into 
a  garret,  where  he  faw  a  moft  moving 
fcene.  There  lay  on  a  bed  (or  rather 
on  a  parcel  of  rags  patched  together, 
to  which  the  miftrefs  of  the  houle  chofe 
to  give  the  name  of  a  bed)  a  young 
man,  looking  as  pale  as  death,  witli 
his  eyes  funk  in  his  head,  and  hardly 
able  to  breathe,  covered  with  half  a 
dirty  rug,  which  would  fcarce  come 
round  him.  On  one  fide  of  him  fat, 
holding  him  by  the  hand,  a  young  wo- 
man in  an  old  lilk  gown,  which  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  a  good  one,  but  fo 
tattered,  that  it  would  barely  cover  her 
with  decency.  Her  countenance  wan 
with  affliction,  and  tears  ftood  in  her 
eyes,  which  fhe  feemed  unwilling  to  let 
fall,  left  fhe  fliould  add  tothefonowof 
the  man  fhe  fat  by,  and  which,  how- 
ever, fke  was  not  able  to  reftrain,  The 
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were  bare,  and  broke  in  many 
places  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were 
fcarce  fufficient  to  keep  out  the  wea- 
ther. The  landlady  ftood  over  them, 
looking  like  a  fury,  and  fwearing  (he 
Would  have  her  money;  that  (he  did 
Jiot  underftand  what  people  meant  by 
coming  to  lodge  in  other  folks  houfes 
without  paying  them  for  it:  (he  had 
been  put  off  feveral  times,  and  (he  could 
not  ftay  any  longer. 

David  was  ftruck  dumb  at  this  fcene; 
he  (tared  at  the  man  on  the  bed,  viewed 
the  young  woman  j  then  turned  his  eyes 
on  the  landlady,  whom  he  was  ready  to 
throw  down  flairs  for  her  cruelty.  He 
Was  for  fome  time  difabled  from  (peak- 
ing, by  the  aftonifhment  he  was  under. 
The  young  woman,  in  a  low  voice,  in- 
terrupted with  fobs  and  tears,  begged 
the  landlady  to  have  patience}  and  pro- 
mifed,  if  (he  fhould  ever  be  worth  fo 
much,  (he  would  pay  her  double  the 
ium  (he  owed  her;  begged  her  no  more 
to  difturb  her  brother  in  his  prefent 
condition;  but  if  he  muft  die,  that  (he 
would  luffer  him  to  die  in  peace.  Dur- 
ing the  time  (he  was  fpeaking,  David's 
tears  flowed  as  faft  as  her's;  his  words 
could  find  no  utterance,  and  he  ftood 
motionlefs  as  a  ftatue.  The  landlady 
replied  immediately  in  a  furly  tone, 

*  Brother! — Yes,  it  is  very  likely  in- 

*  deed,   that  any  one  would  be  fo  con- 

*  cerned  for  only  a  brother!1  and  (he 
believed,  if  (he  was  to  tell  her  butcher 
and  baker  (he  would  pay  them,  if  ever 
Ihe  (hould  be  worth  the  money,  (he  muft 
go  without  bread  or  meatj  me  could 
not  think  how  folks  imagined  (he  could 
live,  unlefs  (he  was  paid  her  own. 

David  now  could  hold  no  longer, 
but  cried  out,  '  Can  any  thing  in  a 
human  (hape  perfecute  creatures 
in  the  mifery  this  young  man  and 
woman  are  ?  What  do  they  owe  you  ? 
I  will  pay  you  immediately,  if  you 
will  let  them  be  quiet.'  As  foon  as 
the  woman -heard  fhe  was  to  have  her 
money,  (he  turned  her  furious  look  and 
tone  into  the  mildeft  (he  was  capable  of  j 
made  a  low  curtfey,  and  laid,  (he  was 
fure  no  one  could  think  her  unreafon- 
able  in  defiring  what  was  her  due,  (he 
afked  no  more;  and  if  the  gentleman 
would  promiie  to  pay  for  it,  (lie  would 
fetch  them  any  thing  they  wanted.  For 
her  part,  (he  was  as  willing  to  be  obliging 
as  another.  In  faying  this  (he  left  tht 
room, 


The  young  woman  dared  for  the 
fpace  of  a  minute  on  David,  with  a 
wildnefs  which  quite  frightened  him: 
at  laft  (he  got  up,  threw  herfelf  at  his 
feet,  and  (aid,  (he  was  fure  he  was 
fome  angel,  who  had  put  on  a  human 
form,  to  deliver  her  from  the  only  dif- 
trefs  capable  of  affecting  her  in  that 
manner;  which  was  her  brother's  illnefs, 
and  her  being  totally  void  of  a  capacity 
to  help  him. 

David,  who  was  very  much  furprized 
at  her  air  and  manner,  had  no  time  then 
for  reflections,  but  only  aflced  her  what 
he  (hould  get  to  refrefli  them,  and  beg- 
ged her  to  think' of  nothing  at  prefent, 
but  how  to  recruit  her's  and  her  bro- 
ther's fpirits.  She  returned  this  good- 
nefs  with  a  look  that  exprefled  more 
thankfulnefs  than  all  the  pompous  word* 
of  laboured  eloquence  could  have  done  j 
(he  would  not  wafte  a  moment  before 
her  brother  was  taken  care  of;  and 
therefore  defired  her  benefactor  would 
get  a  glafs  of  wine,  and  a  bifcuit  for 
him;  *  For'I  am  fure,'  lays  (he,  « it  is  a 

*  great  many  hours  fince  the  poor  crea- 
'  ture  has  had  any  thing.* 

David,  with  his  heart  ready  to  burft, 
and  his  eyes  overflowing,  ran  down 
ftairs,  and  made  the  landlady  (who  was 
now  as  felicitous  to  oblige,  as  (he  was 
before  to  be  rude)  fend  immediately  for 
what  they  defired;  and  when  he  had 
got  it,  ran  up  ftairs  with  theutmoft  joy. 
The  young  woman  took  no  thought  for 
herfelf,  but  ufed  all  her  endeavours  to 
make  her  brother  get  fomething  down 
to  revive  him:  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  could  fwallow;  for  his  weak- 
nefs  was  fo  great,  hecould  hardly  move, 
He  had  not  yet  fpoke;  but  at  laft,  by 
the  help  of  the  refrefhment  he  had  taken. 
he  got  ftrength  enough  to  fay,  *  I  hope, 

*  Sir,  I  (hall  live  to  acknowledge  your 
c  goodnefs,  though  I  am  now  utterly 
'  unable  to  do  it.'     He  then  turned  to 
his  fifter,  and  begged  her,  f.r   God's 
fake,  to  drink  fomething  herlelf  j  for  he 
was  certain  (he  muft  want  it.      H-;  had 
not  ftrength  enough  to  go  on,  bnt  'ook- 
ed  fometimes  at  her,  and  exprt...J  his 
amazement  at  the  unexpected  relief  they 
had  found.     Sometimes  he  looked  on 
David  with  an  air  of  foftneis  and  grati- 
tude, in   which   our  hero's   fenfibiiity 
read  as  much  as  any  thing  he  could  have 
faid.     The  poor  \  oung   woman,  who 
had  a  long  time  ftifled  her  own  forrows, 
left  (he  (hould    add  to  her   brother's, 
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found  now  fueh  a  ftniggle  of  variety  of 
paffions  labouring  in  her  mind  at  once} 
the  tendernefs  (he  had  for  her  brother, 
the  joy  that  fuddenly  rufhed  on  her  to 
fee  him  a  little  relieved,  and  the  grati- 
tude (he  felt  for  her  generous  benefac- 
tor, that  it  quite  overcame  her  j  (he  was 
unable  to  fpeak,  or  to  refrain  any  longer 
from  burfting  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
which  was  the  only  means  fhe  had  left 
to  exprefs  her  thoughts. 

David,  who  had  more  of  what  Shake- 
fpeare  calls  the  Milk  of  human  kind, 
than  any  other  among  all  the  children 
of  men,  perceived  by  her  manner  of  be- 
haviour all  that  mull  pafs  in  her  mind, 
and  was  much  lefs  able  to  comfort  her, 
than  what  is  called  a  goqd-humoured 
man  would  have  been;  forhisfenfations 
were  too  ftrong  to  leave  him  the  free  ufe 
of  his  reafon,  and  he  ftood  fome  time 
without  knowing  what  to  do.  At  laft, 
he  recollecled  himfelf  enough  to  beg  her 
to  dry  her  eyes;  faying,  it  would  be  the 
utmoft  injury  to  her  brother  to  continue 
in  thofe  agonies,  which  feeing  her  in 
that  condition  mutt  unavoidably  caufe. 
That  thought  immediately  rouzed  her, 
and  fuddenly  ftopt  her  gufliing  tears. 
As  foon  as  (he  grew  a  little  calm,  Da- 
vid's fenfes  began  to  return  to  him;  and 
he  aflced  her,  if  (he  thought  her  brother 
would  be  able  to  bear  a  chair  to  carry 
him  to  feme  place  where  he  might  get 
what  was  decent,  and  be  taken  care  of. 
He  had  indeed  a  chamber  below  flairs, 
where  every  thing  was  clean,  though  in 
a  very  plain  way,  which  he  mould  be 
very  welcome  to  have;  but  he  fuppoied 
they  would  be  willing  to  move  from  a 
place  in  which  they  had  met  with  fuch 
treatment;  befides,  there  was  not  room 
enough  for  them  all;  and  he  would  not 
leave  therr.,  till  he  faw  them  recovered 
from  the  condition  they  were  now  in. 
On  which  me  replied,  that,  indeed,  that 
laft  confideration  weighed  greatly  with 
her;  but  as  to  the  treatment  they  had 
met  with,  me  had  learned  from  fad  ex- 
perience in  the  world,  that  good  or  bad 
ufage  was  to  be  had,  juft  according  to 
the  fituation  any  perfon  appeared  in,  and 
that  moft  people  weighed  therefpe6l  they 
paid  others  very  exaclly  in  a  fcale  again  ft 
the  money  they  thought  them  worth, 
taking  great  care  not  to  let  the  one  ex- 
ceed the  other.  The  brother,  who  found 
himfelf  revived,  faid  he  was  fure  he 
could  bear  being  carried  wherever  he 
pleafedj  and  that  nothing  could 


him  fuffer  fo  much,  as  the  being  fepj* 
rated  from  him.  On  which  David  pre- 
lently  went  out,  got  a  good  lodging  for 
them  and  himfelf,  returned,  and  paid 
the  landlady  his  and  their  bills,  (the 
whole  of  what  the  had  been  fo  clamo- 
rous about,  amounting  only  to  two  gui- 
neas.) He  could  not  help  reflecting 
with  pleafure,  that  this  woman  had 
been  a  lofer  by  her  cruelty  and  ill-na- 
ture ;  for  he  paid  her  whatever  price  (he 
afked,  and  might  have  (laid  with  her 
fome  time,  had  it  not  been  for  this  ac- 
cident. 

David  ordered  a  couple  of  chairs, 
put  the  two  poor  young  creatures  into 
them,  and  followed  them  to  the  place 
he  had  provided  for  them  ;  where,  when 
they  arrived,  they  were  fo  faint  and 
worn  out,  that  he  ordered  them  imme- 
diately to  be  carried  to  their  beds,  and 
they  had  fomething  warm  prepared  for 
them  to  take.  But  the  mean  appearance 
they  made,  caufed  all  the  people  in  the 
houfe  to  ftare  with  great  aftonifhment, 
wondering  what  they  could  be;  neither 
would  they  (hew  them  to  their  beds,  or 
get  them  any  thing  ;  till  David,  whofe 
drefs,  though  it  was  but  indifferent, 
was  whole  and  clean,  pulled  out  money 
enough  to  convince  them  he  could  pay 
for  any  thing  they  had:  for  nothing 
but  the  fight  of  the  money  could  have 
got  the  better  of  that  fufpicion  the  fir  ft 
fight  of  them  had  occafioned.  The 
next  thing  David  thought  on  was  to 
fend  foraphylician,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
ftoie  thefe  miferable  wretches  to  health. 
When  the  doclor  came,  and  had  feen 
his  patients,  he  told  David,  in  a  great 
many  words,  too  learned  for  me  either 
to  underftand  or  remember,  that  from 
the  perturbation  of  mind  the  young  wo- 
man had  fuffered,  (he  was  in  great  dan- 
ger of  a  fever ;  and  that  the  man  was 
(b  exceflively  weak,  it  would  be  fome 
time  before  he  could  be  reftored :  but 
he  would  immediately  order  fomething 
for  them  to  deep,  and  was  in  hopes  of 
fetting  them  up  again. 

David  took  care  of  every  thing  for 
them ;  and  as  foon  as  they  had  taken 
the  doctor's  prefcription,  left  them  with 
proper  people  to  attend  them,  and  re- 
tired into  his  chamber.  His  head  was 
filled  with  the  thoughts  of  what  he  had 
feen  that  day ;  nor  could  he  imagine 
what  thefe  two  young  people  could  be: 
he  was  certain,  by  their  manner  and 
behaviour,  they  could  not  have  been 
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bred  in  very  low  life ;  and  if  they  had, 
he  thought  it  ftill  a  ftronger  proof  of 
their  fenfe,  that  they  could  ib  much 
get  the  better  of  t^ie  want  of  education, 
as  to  be  able,  notwithstanding  that  dif- 
advantage,  and  the  difguifc  of  their 
drefs,  to  (hew,  in  every  word  and  gef- 
ture,  a  delicacy  which  could  not  be  fur- 
pafled  by  the  bed- bred  perfons  in  the 
world. 

David  got  up  very  early  the  next 
morning  to  enquire  for  tnem  j  he 
heard  they  were  both  faft  afleep,  and 
had  been  fo  all  night.  This  news  gave 
him  the  greateft  pleafure  imaginable; 
he  fent  out  and  bought  them  decent 
cloaths  to  put  on  when  they  got  up ; 
and  as  foon  as  he  heard  the  young  man 
was  awake,  he  went  into  his  room,  and 
was  furprized  to  find  fuch  an  amend-' 
ment.  The  moment  the  fick  man  faw 
him,  he  faid,  *  Sir,  your  goodneis  has 

*  worked  a  miracle  on  me  ;  for  it  is  fo 

*  long  fmce  I  have  lain  in  a  place  fit  for 
'  a  human  creature,  that  I  have  feemed 
'  in  heaven  to-night.     I  have  had  no 
'  diftemper  on  me  for  fome  time,  but  a 
'  weaknefs  occafioned  by  a  fever,  and 

*  the  want  of  neceflaries,  had  brought  me 
'  to  the  condition  you  found  me  in:  I 
'  am  ftill  faint  and  low,  but  don't  in 

*  the  leaft  doubt  foon  to  get  the  better 
'  of  it.    I  hear  my  poor  filter  is  not  yet 

*  awake;  no  wonder,  the  good  creature 
'  has  fat  up  with  me  a  great  many 

*  nights,  and  has  had   no  fuftenance 

*  but  a  bit  of  dry  bread  :   nature  muft 
'  be  worn  out  in  her,  but  I  hope,  with 
«  the  bleffing  of  God,  this  fleep  will 
'  refrefli  her.' 

David  then  told  him,  if  he  was  able 
to  rife  that  day,  he  had  prepared  fome 
cloaths  fit  for  him  to  put  on,  and  like- 
wife  for  his  fitter ;  which  he  had  already 
fent  by  the  maid,  to  be  in  readinefs  for 
her  againft  (he  waked.  What  this  poor 
creature,  whofe  heart  was  naturally 
tender  and  grateful,  felt  at  feeing  him- 
felf  loaded  with  benefits  from  a  ftran- 
ger,  I  leave  to  the  imagination  of  every 
reader,  who  can  have  any  fenfe  of  obli- 
gations }  and  thofe  who  have  none,  I 
am  fure  muft  think  enough  of  trifles, 
to  imagine  he  muft  be  pleafed,  after  be- 
ing fome  time  in  rags,  to  have  whole 
cloaths  to  put  on. 

As  foon  as  the  young  woman  opened 
her  eyes,  fiie  got  up,  and  drefied  herfelf 
in  the  things  David  had  fent  her,  and 
then  came  to  fee  her  brother.  She 


looked  very  pale  and  weak,  but  very 
beautiful ;  her  whole  perfon  was  exaclly 
formed,  and  genteel  to  admiration;  hei» 
rags  could  not  totally  difguife  her,  but 
now  fhe  was  clean,  flie  made  a  molt 
charming  figure.  The  meeting  be- 
tween  the  brother  and  fifter  was  with 
the  greateft  joy,  to  fee  each  other  fo 
much  better  than  they  had  beenj  and 
David's  pleafure  was  perfe6tly  equal 
with  either  of  theirs,  in  the  thoughts 
that  he  was  the  caufe  of  it.  He  took 
fuch  care  of  them,  that  a  little  time 
perfectly  recovered  them,  and  they  lived 
together  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner  ; 
fometimes  they  would  fay,  as  they  had 
not  a  farthing  in  the  world,  they  were 
fo  much  afliamed  to  be  fuch  a  burden 
to  him,  they  could  not  bear  it.  David 
defired  them  to  be  eafy,  for  he  could 
not  fpend  his  money  more  agreeably  to 
himfelf,  than  in  fupplying  people  who 
had  the  appearance  of  fo  much  merit. 
—Indeed  it  was  true ;  for  there  was  fuch 
an  open  fitnplicity  in  their  manner,  and 
fuch  a  goodnefs  of  heart  appeared  in 
their  love  fo  each  other,  as  would  have 
made  any  one,  lefs  credulous  than 
Mr.  Simple,  have  a  good  opinion  of 
them;  and  they  had  both  fuch  a  ftrength 
of  underftanding,  as  made  them  the 
moft  delightful  companions  in  the 
world. 

David  longed  to  know  their  ftory, 
and  yet  was  afraid  to  afk  it,  left  by  that 
means  he  fliould  difcover  Something  in 
their  conduit  which  would  leffen  his 
efteem  for  them  ;  befides,  he  was  afraid 
they  might  not  care  to  tell  it,  and  it 
"would  look  like  thinking  he  had  a  right 
to  know  what  he  pleafed,  becaufe  they 
were  obliged  to  him;  a  thought  which 
he  would  have  utterly  detelted  himlelf 
for,  could  it  once  have  entered  into  his 
head.  He  began  to  feel  for  Camilla  (for 
fo  we  fhall  call  the  young  woman  for 
the  future)  fomething  more  fort  than 
friendship,  and  more  perfualive  than 
common  compafllon:  for  although  Cyn- 
thia appeared  to  be  a  perfon  perfectly 
deferring  of  his  etteem,  which  was 
what  he  had  a  long  time  fought  for, 
and  he  really  very  much  admired  her  j 
yet  there  was  fomething  which  more 
nearly  touched  his  heart  in  this  young 
woman,  and  immediately  caufed  him  to 
lofe  all  regret  on  the  account  of  the 
other's  refufing  him  ;  and  as  he  was  not 
at  all  fufpicious  in  his  nature,  he  never 
any  notion  of  what  the 
K  2  landlady 
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landlady  hinted  at,  as  if  her  companion 
was  not  her  brother.  For  as  he  was 
capable  of  the  ftrongeft  affection,  with- 
out the  mixture  of  any  appetite  with  it, 
he  d-  '  not  doubt  but  others  might  be 
fc  tod,  though  it  is  a  thing  fome  few 
peon.e  in  the  world  fesm  to  have  no 
notion  of.  He  lived  in  a  continual 
fear  left  (he  might  not  turn  out  as  he 
wi(hed  her:  he  as  yet  faw  nothing  but 
what  he  approved}  but  as  he  had  been 
ib  often  deceived,  he  was  afraid  of 
providing  for  himfelf  thofc  forrows  he 
had  already  felt  by  too  forward  a  cre- 
dulity. 

However,  one  evening,  as  David  and 
Camilla  were  fitting  together,  Valen- 
tine (for  t1  at  was  the  brother's  name) 
being  w«H     i  out  for  the  air,  he  refolved 
to  alk  her  to  let  him  into  her  hiftory  ; 
which  he  did  with  the  greateft  caution 
and  refpeft,  left  (lie  (hould  be  offended 
at  his  requeft.    She  told  him,  me  mould 
already  have  related  it  to  him,  but  that 
there  was  nothing  entertaining  in  it;  on 
the  contrary,  fhe  feared,  from  the  expe- 
rience (he  had  had  of  his  good-nature, 
it  might  raiie  very  uneafy  fenfatkms  in 
him;   but  as  he  defired  it,  (he  (liould 
think,  it  unpardonable  in    her  not  to 
comply:    only,  whenever  her  brother 
came  in,  (he  muft  leave  off,  not  being 
willing  to  remind  him  of  Come  fcenes, 
which  (he  ufed  her  utmoft  art  to  make 
him  forget.    David  told  her,  he  would 
not  for  the  world  have  her  do  any  thing 
to  give  either  herfelf  or  brother  a  mo- 
ment's pain.     She  then   proceeded   to 
relate  what  will  be  feen  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 


CHAP.    X. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CAMILLA. 

HE  talk  I  have  undertaken,  Sir, 
fcannotbepei  formed  without  in- 

*  terruptions  from  the  remembrance  of 
'  paft  forrews  j  but  I  make  no  queition 

*  you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  pardon  my 

*  weaknefies.     Nay,  from  what  I  have 

*  obierved  of  your  difpofition,  I  believe 
«  you  will  fympathize  with  me  in  my 
4  griefs.     I  am  the1  daughter  of  Mr. 

*  ,  a.  man  very  well  known  in 

*  the  world  from   many  extraordinary 

*  a&ions  he  has  performed;  his  repu» 


'  tntion  for  fenfe,   and  courage,  are 
'  equal. 

*  I  (pent  my  infancy  from  the  time 
'  I  can  remember,  very  different  from 

*  what  molt  children  do  ;  it  being  the 

*  ufual  method  of  mod  of  the  wife  pa- 
«  rents  I  have  ever  feen,  to  ufe  their 

*  little  pnes  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if 
'  they  were  laying  plots  to  procure  thtir 
«  hearty  averfion  to  the  end   of  their 
<  lives  j  but  my  father  ufed  to  fay,  that 

*  as  he  lived  in  a  country  where  Chrii- 

*  tianity  was  profefled,  thcie  was  no 
'  danger  his  pofterity  would  ever  be 
'  (laves.   He  therefore  would  never  ufe 
'  them  to  the  thoughts  of  whips  and 
'  rods,  nor  on  any  account  have  them 
'  terrified  into  an  action  by  fervile  fears. 
'  Indeed,  he  often  added,  that  we  did 
'  not  fcruple  buying  and  felling  (laves 

<  in   our  colonies  j   but  then  we  took 

<  care  not  to  convert  them  to  our  faith, 
'  for  it  was  not  lawful  to  make  flaves 
«  of  Chriftians.   My  mother  was  a  very 
'  good-natured    woman,    and    (hewed 
«  her  judgment  in  always  fubmitting 
'  to  my  father  j  fo  that  my  brother  and 

*  Ipafied  our  childhood  in  all*  the  hap- 
«  pineis  that  ftate  is  capable  of  en  joy - 
«  ing;  and   the  only   punifhment  we 
«  ever  had  for  any  fault,  was  that  of 
«  being  fent  from    our   parents   fight, 
'  which  made  us  more  afraid  to  offend 
'  than   any   thing   elfe   could  poflibly 
'  have  done :    for  we  foon  became  fo 

*  fond  of  our  kind  indulgers,  that  our 
<  chief  pleafure  was  to  prattle  round 
«  them,  and  fee  them  delighted  with 
«  our  little  childifti  remarks.     When 
'  we  a(ked    any    queftions,    we   were 
'  never  bid  to  be  fiient,  nor  called  im- 
pertinent, 


but  informed  and  inftrucl- 
'  ed  in  every  thing  we  were  defirous  to 
'  know.  This  encouragement  height- 
<  ened  our  curioiity, 


and  we  were  in  a 
manner  led  into  a  knowledge  beyond 

<  our  years.    We  loved  each  other  with 

*  a  perfect  fondnefs  $  there  was  no  par- 

*  tiaiity  (hewn  to  either  of  us  j  nor  were 
'  we  ever  told,  if  we  did  not  do  right,' 

<  the  other  mould  be  loved  beft,  in  or- 

<  der  to  teach  us  to  envy,  and  confe- 

*  quently  to  hate  each  other. 

*  When  Valentine  was  nine,  and  I 
'  was  eight  years  old,  he  was  lent  to  4 

<  publick  fchool.     It  was  with  great 

<  difficulty  thefe  fond  parents  were  in- 
f  du«e4  to  p*rt  with  him,  but  they 

thought; 
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*  thought  it  was  for  his  good,  and  had 

*  no  notion  of  indulging  themfelves  at 
'  his  expcnce.     Their  grief  at  this  fe- 

*  paration  was  fomewhat  recompenfed 

*  by  the  forrow  we  both  exprefled  at 

*  parting,  as  they  thought  it  a  proof  of 

*  that  love  for  one  another  which  they 

*  had  made  it  their  ftudy  to  cultivate, 

*  and  which  they  hoped  would  be  ufe- 

<  ful  to  us  throughout  our  lives.  I  was 

*  too  young  to  confider  any  other  good 

*  than  the  pre.fent  pleafure,  and  was  for 

*  fome  time  inconfolable  j  but  my  fa- 

*  ther  and  mother's  goodnefs,  who  en- 

*  deavoured  all  they  could  to  comfort 

*  me,   and  told  me  they  had  only  fent 

<  Valentine  away  for  his  own  profit, 

*  that  he  might  be  the  happier  man,  at 
«  laft  entirely  pacified  me:    we  heard 

*  from  him  once  a  week,  and  I  then 

*  lived  in  a  fituation,  I  think,  the  moft 

*  defireable  in  the  world  j  I  am  fure  I 

*  have  often  efteemed   it  fo  fince,  and 
'  wifhed  to  live  it  over  again.     This 

*  life  continued  till  I  was  twelve  years 
«  old,  when  ail  my  tranquillity  was  in- 
'  terrupted  by  a  fatal  accident,  which 

*  has  never  been  out  of  my  thoughts 

<  twenty- four  hours  fince  it  happened, 

*  and  which  I  can  never  mention  with. 

*  out  the  moft  piercing  grief. 

«  One  morning,  as  my  mother  and  I 

*  were  walking  in  the  fields    (as  was 

<  our  cuftom  an  hour  before  breakfaft) 

*  a  thorn  ran  into  her  foot,  which  put 
4  her  into  the  moft  violent  pain  j  info- 

*  much,  that  (he  was  unable  to  ftir.  As 

*  we  were  alone,  I  knew  not  what  to  do 

*  to  help  her  j    I  faw  her  turn  as  pale 

*  as  death,  and   look    ready   to  faint 
'  away  j  this  threw  me  into  intolerable 

*  agonies  and  I  fell  afcreamingfoloud, 

*  that  I  was  heard  by  fome  labouring 

*  men,  who  were  at  plough  in  a  ground 

*  not  far  from  the  place  where  we  were. 

*  They  immediately  came  to  our  af- 
'  Cllance  j  I  defired  them  to  take  one  of 
'  their   hories,   and   contrive,   if  they 

*  could,  to  carry  my  mother  home  j  we 
'were  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

*  diftant,  fo  that  one  of  the  men  made  a 

*  fhift,  as  flie  was  a  little  woman,  to 
«  carry  her  before  him.     It  would  be  in 
'  vain  to  attempt  to  defcribe  what  my 
'  father,  (who  loved  her  very  affection- 
«  ately)  felt  at  this  fight. 

«  We  rubbed  her  foot  with  fome  fpi- 

*  rits,  and  in  a  little  time  fhe  feemed  to 

*  be  eafy,  and  went  about  the  houfe 
!  only  a  little  limping,  without  any 


«  great  complaint,  for  four  days  ;  at  the 
'  end  of  which  (lie  began  to  be  very  un- 
'  eafy.  We  prefently  looked  at  her 
'  foot,  the  point  of  the  thorn  was  juft 
1  vifible  j  all  around  it  was  very  muck 
'  fwelled,  and  in  the  middle  was  a  great 

*  black  fpot ;  we  neither  of  us  had  ikili 
'  enough  to  pull  out  the  thorn,  and  our 

*  hands  trembled  at  the  very  approach- 
«  ing  her. 

«  We  therefore  difpatched  a  mefTen- 
'  ger  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  to  fetch  a 

*  furgeon  :  when  he  arrived,  and  had 
'  pulled  out  the  thorn  j  I,  who  obferved 
'  his  looks,  faw  he  fhook  his  head,  and 
'  feemed   to  fear  fome  terrible  ccnfe- 

*  quence.     My  mother,  who  had  a  re- 
'  folution  not  to  be  ftaggered  by  any 
'  event,  begged  of  him  to  let  her  know 

<  the  worft  of  his  thoughts,  for  fhe  faw 

*  he  apprehended  fomething  very  bad. 
'  The  furgeon  faid,  indeed  he  had  great 

<  reafon  to  fear,   that  nothing  but  the 
'  immediate  lofs  of  her  foot  could  lave 
«  her  life.     At  firft  fhe  laid,  fhe  had 

*  much  rather  die^  but  on  my  father's 
'  perfuaficns,  (in  vvhofe  power  it  was  to 

*  bring  her  to  any  thing)  fhe  confent- 
'  ed  :  but  the  operation  threw  her  into 
'  agonies,  which  caufed  fo  high  a  fever, 
«  as  could  not  be  got  the  better  of  by 
'  all  the  means  that  were  ufed.  She  kept 

*  her  fenfes  to  the  laft:  my  father  and 
«  I  never  left  her,  but  faf  by  her  bed  fide 

<  as  long  as  fhe  had  any  figns  of  life. 
'  As  file  knew  our  fufferings,  and  that 
'  lofing  her  was  as  much  as  we  were 

<  able  to  bear,  fhe  avoided  faying  any 
'  thing  tender,  left  fhe  fhould  add  to 
'  o.urforrows;  but  in  her  looks  we  read 

*  what  any  one,  who  had  lefs  confidera- 
'  tion,  and  yet  had  a  mind  capable  of 
'  feeling,  would  have  faid.     We  faw 
«  her  ftruggling  with  herfelf  to   keep 
'  down,  and  prevent  the  utterance  of 

*  what  was  always  uppermoft  in  her 
«  thoughts,  her  tenderneis  for  her  huf- 
'  band  and  children.     Only  one  day, 
'  when  I  was  left  alone  with  her,  me 
'  went  fo  far  as  to  fay,    "  Camilla, 
'*  make  it  the  bufinefs  of  your  life  to 
"  obey  and  pleafe  your  father  j  if  you 
"  fhould  live  to  /be  him  an  old  man,  re- 
«•  turn  him  that  care  by  which  he  ha* 
"  fupported  your  infancy;  cherifh  your 
"  brother's  love.   Do  not  remember  me 
"  toafflia  yourfelf  j   but  only  follow 
'*  my  example  in  your  behaviour  to  the 
«'  man  who  has  been  fo  good  to  us 
'5  both."    She  faw  nie  ready  to  burfl^ 

<  and 
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«  and  faid  no  more;  but  foon  after  ex- 

*  pired,  without  ever  fliewuig  the  leatt 

*  einotion  of  fear :   (he  looked  forward 

*  with  pleafure  in  (lead  of  terror,  and 

*  died  with  the  fame  refblution  of  mind 

*  which  had  condu&ed  her  through  all 
'  the  various  icenes  of  this  life. 

'  Thus  I  laft  the  heft  of  mothers,  and 

*  from  her  lofs  I  date  all  the  mifcries 

*  of  rny  life.     My  father  at  firit  was 
'  like  one  diftracled  ;  but  as  foon  as  the 
'  firft  (allies  of  his  grief  were  abated, 

*  his  good  fenfe  came  in  to  his  afiiftance  ; 

*  and,  by  the  help  of  the  many  argu- 

*  ments  his  undemanding  fuggefted  to 

*  h»n,  he  calmed   his  mind,  and  in  a 

*  great  rneafure  overcame  his  affliction  ; 

*  though,  like  MacdufF,  «'  he  could  not 
•"  but  remember  fuch  things  were,  and 
**  were  moft  dear  to  him  :"  yet  he  bore 

*  the  common  fate  of  mortals,  of  lofing 
'  what  they    are   fond    of,    wkh    true 

*  greatnefs  of  niiud,  of  which  no  man 

*  had  a  larger  (hare.    I  was  too  yonng 

*  to  be  fo  philosophical  ;  the  only  mo- 

*  d-ve  I  had  to  command  myfeif,  was 
*-  the  fear  of  hurting  my  father j  and 

*  that  indeed  was  fufficient  to  make  me 
c  do  or  fulfeF  any   thing  ;   for  I  loved 
'  him  with  inexpreflible  fondBefs,  and 

*  <did  not  want  the  addition  of  my  mo- 

*  ther's   laft   command    to    make   me 
4"  <abey  him,  for  it  was  ail  the  pleafure 

*  I  had  in  life.     He  had  no  occasion  K> 

*  tell  me  what  to  do,  for  I  watched  his 

*  very   looks,   Iry  them   found  out  his 

*  will,  and  in  the  performing  it  cinploy- 

*  ed  all  mjr  twne.     I  refolved  never  to 
'  marry,  for  it  was  impoflible  for  me  to 
c  change  my  fituation  for  a  happier; 

*  for,  in  my  opinion,  to  live  with  any 

*  one  we  love,  and  find  that  every  ac- 

*  tion  we  do  is  pleafing  to  them,  is  the 

*  freight  of  human  felicity. 

*  My  brother  continued  to  write  to 

*  us,  and  I  had  the  fatisfaclion  of  hear- 

*  ing  he  was  in  health;   and  found,  by 

*  all  his  letters,  his  affeclions  were  as 

*  flrong  to  me  as  when  we  were  in  our 

*  iirft  infancy.     He  would  fometimes 

*  Send  for  money  a  little  falter  than 

*  my  father  thought  convenient;  upon 

*  which  he  would  fay  to  me,  "  This 
"  brother  of  yours  is  fo  extravagant,  I 
•"  don'tknow  how  I  mall  do  to  fupport 
•*  him.1'     *  But  I  have  fmce  thought 

*  this  was  only  done  to  try  me,  and  to 

*  bear  me  plead  for  him,  which  I  always 

*  did  will;  all  the  little  rhetorick  I  was 
<•  uaillrcfi  of  j  fo  that  by  this  means  he 


contrived  to  give  me  the  utmoft  plea- 
fuie,  in  letting  me  believe  I  procured 
my  brother  what  he  wanted.  So  in- 
dulgent was  this  parent,  that  he  ufed 
every  art  he  was  matter  of,  to  give  me 
all  the  pleafing  fenfations  that  arile 
from  generofity  and  delicacy. 
'  As  I  constantly  Jived  with  him,  and 
was  felicitous  in  my  attendance  on 
him,  though  he  was  very  impartial, 
yet  I  believe  I  was  fomething  his  fa- 
vourite j  but  I  always  made  ufe  of 
that  favour  rather  for  my  brother's 
advantage  than  my  own.  I  have  heard 
of  women  living  at  home  with  their 
fathers,  and  ufing  all  kind  of  art  to 
make  them  hate  their  brothers,  in 
hopes  by  that  means  to  better  their 
own  fortunes;  but  to  me  it  is  fur- 
prizing,  for  I  could  never  have  for- 
given myfelf,  if  I  could  once  have  re- 
flrcled  that  1  had  ever  done  my  dear 
Valentine  any  injury,  or  omitted  any 
Opportunity  of  ferving  him.  I  lived 
on  in  this  (late,  in  which  I  had  no- 
thing  to  wifli  but  my  mother  alive 
again,  nor  any  thing  to  regret  but  her 
loi's. 

'  I  had  a  companion  in  a  young  wo- 
man in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had 
more  wit  and  vivacity  than  ^xny  wo- 
man I  ever  knew;  and  we  fyent  our 
time,  when  my  father  was  in  his  itudy, 
or  gone  abroad,  in  little  innocent 
araufements,  fuitable  to  girls  of  our 
age.  In  this  manner  did  I  live  till 
I  was  eighteen;  happy  had  it  been  for 
me,  if  my  life  had  ended  therej  I 
(hould  then  have  efcaped  all  thofe 
fcenes  of  mifery  I  have  fince  fuflfered. 
I  loft  my  companion  :  for  her  father 
dying,  and  leaving  her  in  bad  circum- 
ftances,  (he  went  to  live  with  a  lady  of 
fafhion,  who  took  a  great  fancy  to  her, 
Thib  was  Ibme  unealinefe  to  me;  how- 
ever, I  could  not  be  miferable,  while 
my  father  was  happy  and  fond  of  me. 
*  But  on  a  fudden  I  obierved  he  turn- 
ed quite  thoughtful  and  melancholy  j 
I  grew  very  uneafy  at  it,  and  took  the 
liberty  one  day  to  aflc  him  the  caule  of 
it ;  and  begged,  if  I  did  any  thing  he 
di/liked,  he  would  let  me  know  it, 
that  I  might  take  care  to  avoid  it  for 
the  futme.  He  looked  at  me  with  an 
air  of  the  greuteft  tendernefs,  and  faid. 
My  dear  child,  how  can  you  fufpecl: 
you  ever  offend  me  ?  No  !  I  am  more 
and  more  pleafed  every  day  with  your 
««  conduct,  which  is  much  above  what 
"  lever 
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«•  I  ever  &w  in  a  perfon  of  your  years  4 
««  nay,  indeed,  a  nnn  of  the  greateft 
"  underftanding  would  not  be  amamed 
*<  of  your  converfation."  I  cannot 

*  deny  but  this  acknowledgment  from 

*  one  of  his  judgment,  had  foine  effeS 
«  on  my  vanity  j   but  I  can    iincerely 
«  fay,  that  the  greateft  joy  I  had  in  it, 
«  was  owing  to  the  thoughts  of  my  fa- 
«  ther's  partiality  and  fondnefs  for  me. 
"  No,  on  the  contrary,"  continued  he, 
"  my  love  of  you  is  the  caufe  of  my 
"  uneafmefsj  for  I  have  let  a  paflion 
*'  unawares  fteal  on  me,  which  I  am 
*<  afraid  will  be  to  your  difadvantage  j 
"  for  although  with  ©economy  I  am 
"  able  to  fupport  you  and  your  brother 
"  in  a  tolerable  manner,  yet  my  for- 
««  tune  is  not  large;  and    if  I   (hould 
(t  marry,  and  have  an  increafe  of  fami- 
«  ly,  it  might  injure  you. 

"  The  obje&  of  this  paflion  is  Livia, 

««  the  daughter  of :  her  fortune 

"  mull  be  fmall ;  for  almoft  all  the 
«'  eftate  in  the  family,  is  gone  to  the 
««  eldeftfonj  who,  as  he  is  married, 
«'  and  has  children  of  his  own,  cannot 
"  be  expected  to  do  much  for  her."  I 

*  was  overcome  with  this  goodnefs,  and 

*  defired  him  not  to  have  any  confidera- 

*  tion  for  me ;  and  as  for  my  brother, 
«  I   was  -  certain   that   his   fentimems 
«  would  concur  with  mine,  in  giving  up 

*  every  thing  to  his  father's  happinels, 

*  and  I  would  by  all  means  have  him 
«  gratify  his  paflion ;  for  I  fhould  hate 

*  myfelf,  if  I  thought  I  was  a  burden, 
«  rather  than  a  pleafure  to  him.     That 
«  if  we  lived  on  lefs,  we  might  be  con- 

*  tented  -t  which  it  was  impoflTible  for 
«  us  to  be,  whilft  he  was  uneafy.  Dur- 
«  ing  the  time  I  was  fpeaking,   I  faw 
'  the  moft  lively  joy  in    his   eyes:    he 

*  was  happy  that  I  approved  his  paf- 
'  fion ;  and  I,  to  find  what  I  faid  was 

*  agreeable  to  him. 

*  The  next  day  he   fent  for  me  into 

*  his  chamber,  and  told  me  he  had  been 

*  thinking  on  what  I  had  faid  concern- 

*  ing  the  rfeafonablenefs  of  his  indulg- 
«  ing  himfelf  with  refpecl  to  Livia  j  he 

*  really  believed  I  was  in  the  right;  that 

*  he  had  turned  it  in  his  mind  every 

*  way,  and  found,  that  as  he  could  not 

*  be  eafy  without  her,  it  would  be  more 

*  for  all  our  advantages  that  he  fhouid 

*  have  her.    In  fliort,  he  prefently  prov- 

*  ed,  that  the  moft  prudent  and  wifefl 
4  thing  he  could  do  was  to  marry  her. 

*  It  was  eo  hard  naaitei  for  him  to  make 
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me  believe  whatever  he  pkafed  j  far 
I  had  ib  implicit  a  faith  in  what  tit 
faid,  that  his  bare  aflertion  was  tome 
the  ftrorvgeft  proof.  But  I  have  of  tea 
fince  reflected,  that  it  is  a  great  mif- 
fortune  that  a  good  undei  Handing, 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  very 
ftrong  imagination,  only  makes  pea- 
pie  judge  right,  where  their  own  in- 
clinations are  not  concerned  j  but 
when  once  any  vioknt  pailion  inter- 
pofes,  it  ferves  only  to  hide  and  giof* 
over  all  bad  confequences  that  attend 
the  gratification  of  that  pafilon,  and 
removes  difficulties  cut  of  the  way  to 
a  man's  own  deftruclion  5  which  a. 
perfon  of  lefs  fenfe,  and  a  cookr  fan- 
cy, would  never  be  able  to  accooi- 
plifh  :  for  ft»  ength  of  either  mind  cr 
body  is  ufcful  only  as  it  is  errployed.. 
— But  I  aflc  pardon,  Sir,  for  troubling 
you  with  my  remarks,  and  will  pro- 
ceed in  my  itory,  if  you  are  not  tii«d 
with  it.* 

David  begged  her  not  to  be  afraid  of 
that;  for,  by  what  he  had  heard  al- 
ready, he  was  but  the  more  curious  to 
know  what  remained  ;  and  as   to  her 
remarks,  he  defired  her  always  to  tell 
him  what  (he  felt  and  thought  on  every 
incident  which  befel  her  j  for  nothing 
could  give  him  greater  pleafure,  as  1« 
was  fure,  by  what  fhe  had  hitherto  ex- 
preffed,  her  fentiments  were  juft  on  all 
occafions.     Camilla  thanked  him  for 
the  favourable  conltruclion  he  put  on. 
her  thoughts,  and  refumed  her  ftory. 
«  My  father  then  told  me  he  would 
fend  for  my  brother  home,  for  he  had 
now  finifned  his  ftudies,  and  he  knew 
nothing  would  be  fo  agreeable  to  us 
both  as  to  be  together  :  his  melancho- 
ly was  difperfed,    the    ftruggle  was 
over  ;  he  had  fixed  it  in  his  mind,  it 
was  right  for  him  to  do  what  his  in- 
clination prompted  him  to,  and  I  was 
perfeclly  latisfied  with  it  j  for  a  cloud 
on  his   countenance  was  the  greateft 
pain  I  could  fuffer:  and  now  I  faw 
him  chcarful,  I  thought  that  chear- 
fulnefs    could    not    be    bought    too 
dear.    Valentine  came  home  immedi- 
ately on  my  father's  fummons,  and 
his  fentiments  all  perfectly  agreed  with 
mine. 

'  My  father  introduced  me  to  Livia, 
and  we  foon  became  intimate}  (lie  ap- 
peared very  fond  of  me,  and  I  found 
her  fo  agreeable,  that  I  was  inclined 
*  to  like  lier  as  much  as  my  fathec 

*  could 
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could  wim.  He  aflced  me  my  opi- 
nion of  her ;  I  told  him  I  thought  flic 
feemed  a  reafonable  woman,  and  I 
did  not  doubt  but  (he  would  make 
a  very  good  wife,  and  be  contented 
to  live  in  the  manner  his  circum- 
ftances  could  afford.  -  He  replied,  with 
a  fort  of  extafy,  that  if  he  had  want- 
ed any  proofs  of  my  judgment,  what 
I  had  now  faid  of  Livia  could  not  fail 
of  convincing  him  of  it.  Although 
he  was  near  fifty,  yet  was  his  perfon 
very  agreeable,  and  he  had  fuch  an 
eternal  fund  of  entertainment  in  his 
converfation,  that  all  the  world  co- 
veted his  company.  It  was  no  won- 
der Livia  was  pleafed  with  his  ad- 
drefTes,  and  withftood  them  no  longer 
than  was  juft  neceflary  to  keep  up  the 
ceremonies  appointed  by  cuftom  for 
women  in  fuch  cafes,  when  they  were 
married  to  the  entire  fatisfafhon  of 
all  parties.  Valentine  paid  his  mo- 
ther the  refpecl  due  to  her  ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  really  liked  Livia  from 
inclination:  but,  as  I  found  (he  was 
the  objecl  which  gave  the  greateft 
pleafure  to  the  man  in  the  world  I 
mod  loved,  and  to  whom  I  owed  all 
the  duty  I  was  capable  of  paying,  I 
thought  I  could  never  do  enough  to 
oblige  her.  My  father  grew  every 
day  fonder  and  fonder  of  his  wife; 
and  now,  Sir,  I  believe  you  will  think 
the  happinefs  of  this  little  family 
could  admit  of  no  addition. 
•  I  thought  fo  at  that  time,  and  if  the 
opinion  I  then  had  of  Livia  could  have 
been  fupported  with  any  colour  of 
reafbn,  I  mould  never  have  known  a 
wifli  beyond  what  I  then  enjoyed. 
But,  perhaps,  Sir,  if  you  have  not  had 
a  greatdeal  of  experience  in  the  world, 
you  may  be  yet  to  learn,  that  there 
are  women,  who,  in  order  to  prove 
their  love  to  their  hufbands,  take  an 
utter  averfion  to  every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  them.  This  was  my  un- 
happy cafe :  the  woman  whom  I 
thought  my  bed  friend,  -from  the 
moment  file  became  my  mother,  turn- 
ed my  enemy,  only  becaufc  my  father 
was  fond  of  me ;  for  I  am  certain  flie 
never  had  any  other  reafon  for  a  con- 
duel  like  her's. 

'  The  firft  ftep  me  took,  was  to  af- 
fume  an  air  o*f  forced  civility,  inftead 
of  that  familiarity,  which,  from  the 
beginning  of  our  mort  acquaintance, 
we  had  been  ufcd  to  treat  each  other 


'  with,  and  throw  meat  a  dlfhnceJ 
«  for,asShakefpearefays,  "When hot 
*l  love  grows  cold,  it  ufeth  an  enforced 
"  ceremony."  But  in  this  me  for  Come 
«  time  loft  her  aim;  for  I  knew  fo  lit- 
«  tie  of  the  world,  I  took  it  for  a  mark, 
'  that  me  was  refoived,  as  me  was  got 
«  into  a  character  of  life  fo  much  hated, 
'  (and,  I  am  afraid,  too  often  deferved- 
«  ly)  as  that  of  a  mother-in-law,  that 
'  the  world  mould  fay  (he  paid  me  ra- 
'  ther  more  than  lefs  refpeft  than  be- 
«  fore.  |  I  was  not  fo  well  pleafed  with 

*  this  behaviour  as  I'  mould  have  been, 
'  had  (he  continued  her  former  man- 

*  ner ;   but,  however,  as  I  miftook  the 
'  motive  of  her  aftions,  I  did  not  efteem 

*  her  the  lefs. 

*  But  this  did  not  lalt  long  j  me  went 
'  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  till  it 
^was  impoflible,  with  all  my  partiality 
'  for  her,  to  be  deceived  any  longer  ; 
1  and  I  mail  never  be  amamed  to  own,  it 

*  was  with  great  difficulty  my  eyes  were 

*  opened  enough  to  fee  her  in  the  true 

*  light :  for  I  mall  always  efteem  young 

*  people,  who  are  apt  to  be  fufpicious, 
'  efpecially  of  their  friends,  to  be  in* 
'  capable  of  poflefling  real  goodnefs. 

*  They  may,  if  they  pleafe,  boaft  their 
'  judgment  j  but  I  cannot  help  imput- 
'  ing  it  more  to  the  badnefs  of  their 
'  hearts,  than  to  the  goodnefs  of  their 
«  heads.* 

David,  who  never  fufpe6led  any  body 
without  the  ftrongeft  proofs,  very  much 
applauded  Camilla's  judgment,  and  con  - 
curred  with  her  in  her  fentiments.  And 
me  proceeded  as  follows. 

'  You  will  be  amazed,  Sir,  to  find 
'  all  the  guile  and  cunning  this  woman 
made  ufe  of,  to  make  me  and  Valen- 
tine hated  by  my  father.  I  fuppofe 
it  muft  be,  becaufe  me  thought  her 
intereft  incompatible  with  ours;  and 
that  the  only  way  to  fpend  all  her 
hufband's  fortune,  was  to  make  him 
believe  we  were  his  greateft  enemies. 
She  was  quite  different  from  the  opi- 
nion I  had  formed  of  her  ;  for  in- 
ftead of  being  contented  with  what  my 
father  could  afford,  ftie  never  thought 
any  thing  extravagant  enough  j  buy- 
ing jewels,  going  to  publick  places, 
every  thing  that  was  to  fpend  the 
moft  money,  was  her  chief  delight ; 
and  the  only  article  in  which  me  ever 
thought  of  faving,  was  in  denying 
my  brother  and  me  what  we  wanted. 
But  this  (he  never  did  openly?  for 
•  whatever 
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whatever  was  propofed  for  us,  fhe 
always  came  very  gladly,  into.  The 
method  (he  took  to  dilappqiht  us,  wivs, 
that  by  her  conduft,.  money  Ibon  be- 
came very  1'carce ;  for  (he  ipent  all 
he  could  procure,  and  by  that  means 
we  w*e re  obliged  to  go  without  it.  She 
would  condelcend  to  inch  mean  arts, 
that  had  I  not  been  witnefs  of  it,  I 
could  not  have  believed  any  humarr 
creature  could  have  been  capable  of 
them.  I  have  known  her  ieveral 
times  bring  in  bills  to  my  father, 
where  (he  has  fet  down  things  for  us 
we  never  had,  in  order  to  make  him 
think  (he  had  a  great  affection  for  us, 
that  he  might  efteem  her  the  more  j 
and  when  to  our  generofity  fhe  owed 
the  fuccefs  of  her  fchemes,  for  we  nei- 
ther of  us  would  difcover  any  thing1 
to  make  my  father  uneafy,  (he  then 
exulted  in  the  thoughts  of  her  great 
fenfe,  and  applauded  her  own  under - 
ftanding  :  for  Hie  was  wife  enough  to 
miftake  a  low  cunning,  and  iuch  little 
mean  arts,  as  people  who  had  any 
underltanding  could  never  fubmit  to, 
for  fenfe.  I  foon  found  out  that  all 
the  foftnefs  and  tendernefs  I  once 
imagined  her  poflTtfled  of,  was  entire- 
ly owing  to  her  pet  fon  ;  the  fymmetry 
and  proportion  of  which  gave  Ib  pleaf- 
ing  an  air  to  every  thing  (lie  faid  or 
did,  that  nothing  but  envy  could  have 
prevented  her  beholders  from  being 
prejudiced  in  her  favour. 
*  I  often  thought,  could  fhe  have  be- 
held herfelf  in  the  goddefs  of  juftice's 
mirror  of  truth,  as  it  is  defcnbed  in 
that  beautiful  vifion  in  the  Taller,  (he 
would  have  loathed  and  detcfted,  as 
m»ch  as  (he  now  admired,  herielf. 
Her  fine  chelimt-brovvn  hair,  which 
flowed  in  natural  ringlets  round  her 
n«ck,  was  it  to  have  reprefented  the 
firings  that  held  her  heart,  mult  have 
become  as  harfh  and  unpliable  as  the 
ftiffeftcord;  her  large  blue  eyes,  which 
nowfeemed  to  (peak  the  foftnefs  of  a 
foul  replete  with  goodnefs,  had  they 
on  a  fudden,  by  the  iircfuHble  power 
of  a  goddefs ""s  command,  been  forced 
toconfeis  the  truth,  would  have  loft 
all  their  amiablenefs,  and  have  looked 
afkew  an  hundred  ways  at  once,  to 
denote  the  many  iittle  plots  fhs  was 
forming  to  dc  mifchief;  her  foin 
would  have  become  black  and  hard, 
aS  an  emblem  of  her  mind}  her  limbs 
Uitfoned  j  and  her  nails  would  iia've 


been  changed  into  crooked  talons, 
which,  however,  (hould  have  had, pow- 
er to  mi  ink  in  Iuch  a  manner  as  thai 
the  unwary  might  come  near  enough, 
without  fu'picion,  to  be  got  into  hep 
clutches.  Not  a  metamorphofis  in  all 
Ovid  could  be  more  fui  prizing  than 
hers  would  have  been,  was  this  mir- 
ror of  truth  to  have  been  held  to  her. 
I  have  really  (huddered  with  horror  at? 
the  image  my  own  fancy  has  prefented 
me;' and  notwithstanding  all  her  cruel- 
ty to  me,  (nay,  what  is  much  more, 
to  my  dear  Valentine)  my  indigna- 
tion never  could  rife  fo  high  as  to 
wi/h  her  the  punifhYnent  to  fee  herfelf 
in  this  glafs,  unleis  it  could  have  beer* 
a  means  of  her  amendment. 
'  She  never  abu&d  us;  but  found 
means  to  work  on  our  tempers  in  fucl> 
a  manner,  as  in  my  father's  fight  al- 
ways to  make  us  appear  in  the  wrong. 
She  Knew  1  could  not  bear  the  leait 
(light  from  any  one  I  loved  without 
diltra&ion,  and  therefore  file  would 
contrive,  by  all  the  methods  Hie  could 
invent,  to  touch  me  in  that  tender 
point,  and  to  raife'  me  intcf  fuch  a 
height  of  paffion,  as  might  make  m<> 
behave  in  a  manner  to  be  condemned 
by  my  father.  Valentine  feldom  faid 
any  thing;  he  bore  all  with  patience; 
but  unlefs  he  too  would  have  joined 
in  tormenting  me,  he  was  nevei  to  be 
forgivenj  befides,  ours  was  looked  on 
by  her  as  a  common  intereft,  and  he  wad 
as  great  an  offence  to  her  fight  as  I 
was.  When  (he  had  worked  me  up 
to  a  pitch,  in  which  perhaps  I  might 
drop  an  unguarded  word,  (he  was  then 
in  her  kingdom;  for  as  me  was  cool, 
and  all  on  her  fide  was  defign,  (he 
knew  how  to  play  her  part.  She  was 
always  forry  I  was  fo  palfionate;  a§ 
to  her,  (he  loved  me  fo  well,  (he  could 
put  up  with  any  th^ng  from  me;  but 
as  fhe  was  my  father's  wi  fe,  (he  thought 
it  adii'refpeftto  him,  and  (he  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  any  one's  treat- 
ing him  otherwise  than  they  ought  tcr 
do,  and  as  me  was  iuie  he  deierved 
from  every  body  !  On  inch  occaiioni 
he  fat  al!  the  while  wandering  and  ad- 
minno  at  her  goodnels,  ana  bleiling 
bimfeifat  the  great  love  he  faw  fhff 
had  for  him.  I  was  gftoni&kd  at  ner 
giving  things  that  turn,  and  (he  tri- 
umphed in  finding  how  eafily  (he  could 
m.ike  every  thing  go  to  her  wil'hj  but 
itiil  ih&had  net  done,  (he  mult  do  a&s 
L  «  of 
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of  fuperrogatlon,  and  interceded  with 
my  father  rtot  to  be  angry  with  me, 
for  fhe  really  believed  it  was  only  paf- 
fion.  He  had  not  yet  got  fo  much  the 
better  of  the  long  affection  he  had  for1 
me,  but  hewasgladtofind  any  excufe 
to  be  reconciled  to  me. 
«  Thus  Ihe  flattered  him,  by  engag- 
ing him  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tions, at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  dii- 
played  htr  own  goodnefs.  By  means 
like  thefe,  me  increafed  his  efteenr 
for  her,  while  fhe  deferred  his  de- 
teriationj  then  Hie  would  come  into 
the  beft  humour  in  the  world,  and 
appear  as  if  there  was  nothing  more 
in  it  than  an  accidental  difpute,  which 
was  all  over;  fhe  would  be  fo  like  her 
former  felf,  that  for  feveral  times  (he 
deceived  me,  and  I  began  to  imagine 
1  fancied  things  which  had  no  exift- 
ence  but  in  my  own  brains.  Thus 
barbaroufly  me  often  took  pains  to 
pull  me  off  the  rack,  only  that  fhe 
might  have  the  pleafure,  when  I  was 
almolt  heated  and  well,  to  torture  me 
again  :  for  to  behave  ineonfiftently, 
fometimes  well,  and  fometimes  ill,  is 
the  greateft  curfe  a  mind  difpofed  tcr 
love  can  ever  meet  with. 
4  My  brother  and  I  looked  with  horror 
on  theconfequences  of  the  expenfive 
fort  of  life  Livia  was  drawing  her 
hufband  into;  and  yet,  as  we  law  it 
impoflible  to  prevent  it,  we  com- 
manded ourfelves  enough  to  be  filent. 
But  this  was  not  fufficientj  the  dread 
we  had  of  what  our  father  would  be 
brought  to,  broke  out  into  our  coun- 
tenances in  fpite  of  any  refolutions 
we  could  form  to  the  contrary.  This 
me  infmuated  was  owing  to  felfimnefs 
in  us,  awd  a  fear  left  we  fhould  have 
the  lefs  for  what  fhe  fpent.  As  my 
father  could  not  refift  giving  way  to 
her  defires  in  every  refpeft,  and  ob- 
ferved  our  difapprobation  of  it  in  our 
faces,  he  began  to  look  upon  us  as 
bars  to  his  pleafures,  and  the  re- 
proachers  or  his  aftions ;  which  by 
degrees  leffened  his  affection  for  us  in 
fiich  a  manner,  that  he  efteemed  us 
rather  as  his  enemies  than  his  children . 
'  Thus  my  father's  houfe,  which 
ofed  to  be  my  afylum  from  all  cares, 
and  the  «omfort  of  my  life,  was  con- 


verted by  this  woman'*  management 
into  my  greater*  torment  j1  and"  rny 
condition  was  as  miferable  as  a  per- 
fon's  would  be  who  hail  lolt  his  beff 
friend  he  had  in  the  world,  and  was 
to  be  haunted  hourly  by  his  ghoft  ;  and 
that  not  in  the  pleafing  form  in  which 
he  ufird  to  place  his  delight,  but  with 
a  face  made  grim  with  death,  and  fu- 
rious with  fome  perturbation  of  fpirit. 
Such  now  was  my  father  become  to 
me,»in(iead  of  that  kind,  that  fond, 
that  partial  approver  of  every  thing 
I  faid  or  did :  my  every  action  was 
difpleafmg  to  him;  and  he  never  faw 
me,  but  his  looks  exprefled  that  anger 
and  diflike  which  pierced  me  to  the 
foal;  whatever  thing  I  wanted,  was 
too  much  for  me;  and  though  I  de- 
nied myfelf  erery  thing  but  the  bare 
neceflaries  of  life,  yetarl  theexpence 
of  the  family  was  imputed  to  me  and 
my  brother.  All  the  ferrants  in  the 
houfe  finding  it  their  intereft  to  be  as 
difobliging  as  they  could  to  us,  took 
care  not  to  be  too  officious  in  ferving 
us.  Such  mercenary  wretches  were 
below  my  notice  j  but  yet  their  be- 
haviour was  mocking  to  me,  as  it  was 
one  of  the  proofs  of  the  decay  of  my 
father's  love.' 

David  here  interrupted  her,  by  fay- 
ing that  fhe  was  very  much  in  the  right, 
for  there  was  nothing  fo  ftrong  a  proof 
that  the  mafter  of  a  houfe  has  no  regard 
for  us,  as  the  conftant  mrlbehaviour  of 
his  fervants  towards  us;  he  had  had  the 
melancholy  experience  of  it:  but  he 
thought  fhe  was  mistaken  in  thinking 
any  ftation  could  make  people  below 
her  notice;  for  as  to  him,  there  was  no- 
thing in  life  he  attended  to  more  ear- 
neftly  than  the  behaviour  of  thofe 
men,  whofe  want  of  education  fhewed 
more  openly,  and  with  lefs  difguife, 
what  their  natures  were;  indeed,  hither- 
to his  obfervations  of  that  kind  had 
given  him  but  a  melancholy  profpecl. 
His  eyes  exprefled  fo  much  forrow,  as 
he  fpoke  this,  and  his  mind  appeared 
fo  arFecled,  that  Camilla  gave  him  a 
thoufand  thanks  for  the  gooti-natured 
part  he  took  in  her  aftiiclions,  and  faid 
fhe  would  now  take  leave  of  him,  it  be- 
ing late,  and  to-morrow  would  rcfume 
her  ftory. 
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CHAP.    I, 

THE  CONTINUATION   OF    THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  CAMILLA, 

f*Vy*vHE  next  day,  the  firft  op- 

<f  71  portunity  Camilla  had  of 

f   T    <f     being  alone  with  David^ 

£  £  on  his  defire  fhe  proceed- 

\^/^v^;     ed  as  follows. 

*  Valentine  was  now  all 
the  comfort  I  had  left  me  j  his  paf- 
lions  were  either  not  fo  ftroog,  or  his 
refolutions  itrongerj  for  he  bore  up 
much  better  than  I  did,  although  I 
fourid  his  fentiments  were  the  lame 
with  mine.  We  were  always  toge- 
ther, from  which  Livia  poflefled  my 
father  with  an  opinion  tnat  we  were 
making  parties  in  the  houfe  againft 
them.  I  was  fo  altered  with  the  con- 
tinual uneafinefs  of  my  mind,  that 
no  one  would  have  known  me.  This, 
which  was  owing  to  my  tender  regret 
for  the  lofs  of  a  parent's  love,  was 
imputed  to  rancour  and  malice  j  thus 
my  very  grief  was  turned  to  my  difad- 
vantage.  My  father,  whofenature  was 
open  and  generous,  was,  as  it  were,  in- 
toxicared  by  his  paflion  for  this  wo- 
man }  and  grew,  like  her?  fufpicious 
of  every  thing  around  him.  She  loon 
*  perceived  the  fuccefs  of  her  pernicious 
«  'defigns,  and  omitted  no  pains 


falfhoods,  to  improve  it.  In  fljort^ 
was  I  to  tell  you  all  the  little  arts  fhje 
ufed  to  make  us  miferable,  to  impofe 
on  the  man  who  doated  on  her  to  dif- 
tra&ion,  and  in  the  end  to  ruin  her- 
felf,  it  would  fill  volumes,  and  tire 
your  patience.  Whenever  fhe  had 
laid  any  extravagant  fcheme  to  fpend 
money,  (he  nev-er  di.rec^ly  propofed  it, 
but  only  gave  a  hint,  thatii  wo.uld  be 
agreeable  to  her.  If  it  happened  tp 
be  a  thing  her  hufband  thought  very 
unreasonable,  and  he  did  apt  catch  im- 
mediately at  the  lealt  intimation  of  he;- 
pleafure,  and  fpeak  of  it  as  if  it  was 
his  own  defire,  and  in  a  manner  force 
her  to  comply  with  it,  in  appearance, 
againft  her  will;  fhe  then  threw  l.er- 
felf  out  of  humour,  and  contrived 
all  manner  of  ways  to  plague  him  ; 
and  when  me  faw  him  in  agonies  at 
her  frowns,  fhe  often  faid  things  to 
him  I  really  would  not  fay  to  the 
greateft  enemy  J  had  in  the  world,. 
But  I  muft  take  fhame  to  rnyfelf,  and 
own  a  weaknefs  which  you  perhaps 
will  condemn  ipeforj  but  I  couki 
not  help  being  fbmetimes  a  little 
pleafed  at  feeing  my  father  teazed 
by  the  woman  he  himfelf  fuffered  to 
be  fo  great  a  curie  to  me  and  Valen- 
tine.' Here  David  fighed,  and  look-. 
ed  down,  not  anfwering  one  word  j  for 
he  could  not  approve,  and  he  would 
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condemn  her.  Camilla  obferved  him, 
and  haftened  to  take  him  out  of  that 
perplexity  fhe  faw  him  in,  hy  tummg 
agnin  to  the  brighter  fide  of  her  own 
character  ;  and  went  on  as  follows. 
4  But  then  fhe  carried  this  on  to  To 

*  great  a  degree,  that  the  mifery  I  faw 
4  my  once  fond  father  in,  raiftd  all  my 

*  tendernefs  for  him  ;  the  comparifon 

*  between  her  behaviour,  and  that  of 

*  my  dear  mother's  (who  made  it  the 

*  hufinefs  of  her  life-to  pleafe  him)  and 
4  my  own,  who  watched  bus  very  looks, 

*  and   carefully  obeyed   their  motions, 

*  with  various   fcenes  which   formerly 

*  bad  pa/Ted,  rufhed    at  once  into  my 
4  memory,  and  I  often  left  the  room 

*  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 

'  She  knew  fb  well  tbe  bent  of  his 

*  temper,  and  how  far  fhe  might  ven- 

*  ture,    that  /he  would  carry  it  exactly 

*  as  far 'as  he  could  bear.     But  when 
'  fhe  found  he  began  to  grow  warm, 

*  and  retort  her  ill-nature,  fne  could 
4  at  once  turn  from  a  devil  into  an  an- 

*  gel.      This    fudden    change  of   the 

*  mind,  from  pain  to  pleafure,  had  aj- 

*  ways  fuch  an  effe£l  on  him,  that  he  in 
f  a  moment  forgot  all  (he  had'faid  or 

*  done  to  hurt  him,  and  thought  of 

*  nothing  but  her  prefent  good-humour. 

*  The  being  reconciled  was  fo  great  a 

*  heaven  to  him,  he  condemned  him- 

*  felf  fqr  having  offended  fuch  a  charm- 

*  ing  creature,  arid  was  in  raptures  at 
4  her  great  gooclnefs  in  forgiving  him; 

*  would  afk  a  thoufand  pardons,  and 
'  be   amazed  at  her  condefcenfion   in 

*  granting  them.  ''His  foiulnefs  was 
4  greater  than  before  ;  for  all   violent 
4  paflions,  put  a  ftop  to  but  for  a  mo- 
4  merit,    increafe  on    their  return,    as 
4  rivers  flow  fatter  after  any  interrup 

4  tioh  in  tlieir  courle.  People  who 
4  really  love,  will  grant  any  thing  in 
4  the  moment  cf  reconciliation.  My 
4  father  would  then  think  what  he 

*  mould  do,  to  return  all  this  foftnefs 

*  and   tendernefs  ;  and  ten  to  one  but 
4  he  hit  on  the  very  thing  which   had 
4  been  the  ca'ufe  of  all  her  ill-humour; 
4  he  would  then    intreat  her  to  oblige 
4  him   fo  much  as  to  do  what  he  knew 
4  fhe  had   nioft  a  mind  to  j  which,  af- 
4  ter   objections  enough  to  (hew   him 
4  the  obligations  he  owed  her  for  com- 
4  plying,  fhe  confcnted  to.     Thus  eve- 

*  ry  thing  fell   into   the  right  channel 

*  again  j  my  father  was  the  happieft 


'  man  in  the  world,  and   had  nothing 

*  to   vex  him  but  the   enmity  he  wa$ 

*  made  hrlieve  his  children  had  to  him. 
'  Poor  Valentine  and  I  walked  about 

'  the    houfe    forlorn     and    neglecled  $ 
1  what    I   felt,   (md  I   dare  a  flirt  the 

*  fame  of  him,  at  the  alteration  in  our 
V  father's,  behaviour)  I  ftnll  not  attempt 
'  to  defcrihe,  as   I    am  very  certain  no 
'  words  can  exprefs   it  fo  ftrongly  a$ 
'  your  own  imagination  will  fuggcli  it 

*  to  you.     But  Livia  was  not  ytt  con- 
'  tented,  although  we  were  made  mi- 

*  ferable  :  we  were  not  utterly  aban- 
'  doned,    although    fhe  bad   contrived 

*  to  give  my  father  an  ill    opinion   of 
'  us;  nay,    unlefs  fhe  could  even  prc- 
'  vail  on  him  to  turn  us  out  of  d(x>rs$ 

*  which,  unlefs  fhe  could  mnjce  us  ap- 

*  pear  guilty  of  forne  monftrous   vil- 
'  lainy,  fhe  dt/paired  of  efFecling. 

'  As  the  biinging  us  into  abfolut$ 
'  difgrace  with  my  father  was  her 
'  greateft  grief,  fo  fhe  conitantly  prc- 
«  tended  it  was  her  greateft  fear:  for 
'  ail  her  power  was  owing  to  his  blind- 
'  nefs  ;  and  had  fhe  done  any  thing  to 
'  have  opened  his  eyes,  the  goodnefs  of 

*  his  heart  would  have  made  him  de~ 
'  teft  as  much  as  noiw   he  loved  her. 
'  She  was  obliged  therefore  to  be  cau- 
'  tious  in  what  fhe  did;  for  the  way  to 
'  bring  things  about  with   men    who 
«  have  no  ill  clefigns  of  their  own,   is 
4  to  work  underhand,    by   pretending 
'  our  views  are  good- 

'  She  had  fo  long  been  our  enemy, 
'  and  endeavoured  to  impofe  us,  as 
«  hers,  on  my  father,  that  I  really  be* 
'  lieve  fhe  impofed  on  herfelf,  and 

*  thought  we  were  fo.     She  watched  us 

*  about  the  houfe,  as  if  m?  was  afraid 
«  we  fliould  do  fome  mifchief :   fhe  did 
'  not  concern  herfelf  much  about  Va- 
f  lentine;    and  thought,   as    we   were 
'  looked  on  to  love  one  another  in  fuch 
4  a  manner,  that  what  ope  did  was  al- 
'  ways  approved  by  the  other,  as  I  was 

*  the  molt  pafTionate,  and  had  leaft  com- 
'  mand  of  my  temper,  J  was  the  pro- 

*  pereft  perfon  to  work  on.     Shetlure- 
1  fore  continually  did   all   fhe  could  to 
'  provoke -me  into  paffions,  and  woilc 
1  )ne   into  m  id  nefs,   that  I  might  not 
«  know  what  I  faid  or  did.' 

David  could  not  foibear  fighing  at 
fuch  a  piece  of  barbarity,  but  would 
not  interrupt  Camilla's  narration;  only 
begged  to  know  what  could  be  the  end 
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,of  all  thefe  defigns  of  her  mother's, 
and  how  far  her  father  could  be  blind- 
ed by  his  parTion. 

'  Alas,  Sir!'  anfwered  Camilla, 
there  is  no  knowing  how  far  pafiions 
of  that  kind  will  carry  people  ;  the,y 
go  lengths  which  they  themfelves  at 
firft  would  be  perfectly  ftartled  at ; 
and  are  guilty  of  actions,  which,  were 
they  to  hear  of  a  third  perfun,  they 
would  condemn,  and  think  themfelves 
utterly  incapable  of.  Perhaps  you 
will  wonder  to  hear  me  fay  it,  but  I 
could  never  enough  get  the  better  of 
the  opinion  I  had  fixed  of  my  father's 
goodnefs,  not  to  think  if  his  mind 
had  been  lefs  great,  his  aclions  would 
have  been  better ;  for  that  tendernefs 
and  good-nature,  which  made  him 
really  love  the  object  that  gave  him 
pleasure,  was  the  caufe  of  all  his 
terrors.  A  man  who  looks  \ipon  a 
woman  as  a  creature  formed  for  his 
diverfion,  and  who  has  neither  com- 
paflion  nor  good-will  towards  her, 
can  never  be  worked  on  by  her  arts 
to  do  himfelf  or  another  an  injury. 
Women  have  it  in  their  power  at  once 
to  pleafe  all  the  paMions  a  man  can 
be  pofleffed  of .  he  is  flattered  by  her 
liking  him,  melted  into  tendernefs 
(if  he  has  any)  by  her  fofmefs,  and 
eafily  drawn  in  to  efteem  her,  if  fhe 
thinks  it  worth  her  while  to  gain  his 
friendfhip,  becaufe  he  finds  fhe  pleafes 
him,  and  he  would  not  willingly 
think  he  can  be  thus  pleafed  with  a 
creature  unworthy  his  eiteem.  So  that 
a  man,  in  fome  meafure,  thinks  it  ne- 
ceflary,  i'n  order  to  prove  his  own 
judgment,  to  juftify  the  woman  he 
'finds  he  cannot  help  being  fond  of. 
This  is  a  paffion  I  have  always  ob- 
ferved  people  of  merit  to  be  moll 
liable  to.  If  it  happens  to  light  on  a 
woman  who  really  deferves  it,  the 
man  becomes  a  greater  bleflTmg  to  all 
his  acquainfance;  his  thoughts  are 
more  refined;  and,  by  .continually 
being  influenced  by  a  perfon  who  has 
no  other  view  but  to  promote  his  in- 
tereft  and  honour,  all  the  little  care- 
leflaeffes  of  his  temper  are  corrected, 
and  he  is  vifibly  both  happier  and 
better  than  he  was  before.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Li- 
via  and  my  father,  the  woman  looks 
on  her  hufband's  love  for  her  in  no 
other  light  but  as  it  gi/es  her  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  prey  of  bis  for- 
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tune,  and  to  impofe  on  his  tinder- 
ftanding;  the  latter  will  be  deftroy- 
ed  as  faft  as  the  former  is  fpent;  hi* 
friends  will  drop  from  him  ;  he  will 
find  a  fault  fomewhere,  and,  from 
a  defire  not  to  impute  it  to  the  right 
caufe,  not  know  where  to  place  it. 
He  will  awaken  that  fufpicion  which 
always  fleets  at  Wifdom's  gate,  and 
find  he  has  rouzed  a  fury,  "which  nei- 
ther "  poppies,  nor  mandragora,  nor 
all  the  drowfy  fyrups  in  the  worldf 
can  medicine  to  fweet  deep  again." 

*  But  I  afk  pardon,  I  am  led  into  a 
fubjecl  I  could  for  ever  expatiate  on, 
and  forget,  while  I  am  indulging  my- 
felf.  you,  Sir,  may   be  tired;    I  will 
therefore  now  bring  myfelf  back  to 
the  thread  of  my  ftory,  as  well  as  I 
am  able.  This  was  the  lite  the  whole 
family  led;  my  father  was  continual- 
ly uneafy   at  feeing  a    difagreement 
between  us  and  his  wife.     My  mo- 
ther fpent  her  whole,  time  in  confider- 
ing  which  way  fhe  fhould  bed  carry 
on  her  pernicious  fcheraes.     Valen- 
tine walked  about  filent  and  dilcon- 
tented  j  and,  as  for  my  parr,  I  w.>$ 
worked  by  my  paffions  iiv4uch  a  man- 
ner, that  I  hardly  knew  one  thing  from 
another,  nor  can  I  think  I  was  per- 
fectly in  my  fenfes.  t/  , 

*  I  teil  you,  Sir,  every  thing  without 
order,  and  hope  you  will  be  fo  good 
as  to  forgive  the  incoherence  of  my 
ftyle.     I  remember  once,  .when  any 
mother's  extravagance  had  drove  her 
hufbaud  to  great  diltrei's,  and  he  knew 
not  which  way  to  turn  himfelf,  I  afk- 
ed  no  queftions,  but   borrowed  fome 
money  of  an  intimate  fiiend  of  mine, 
and  brought  it  to  them.     My  father, 
who,  though  he  was  cajoled  and  de- 
ceived   by    his    wife's   cunning,    yet 
in  his  heart  was  all   goodnefs,   could 
not  help  being  pleafed  with  this  in- 
ftance  of  my  love  and  duty;    and  as 
he  had  no  deceit  in  him,  did  not  en- 
deavour to  conceal  ir.     I  faw  Livla 
had  rather  have    fuffered   any   thing; 
than  have  given  m?  an  opportunity  of 
acting  what  my  father  WHS  pleafed  to 
eiteem  a  generous  part  j  however,  flie 
carried  it  off  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
her  fond  lover  never  perceived  it  gave 
her  any  difquiet.      I  declaie,  I  did  it 
fmcerely  to  lerve  them,   and  had   no 
other    view    in    ir.      I  had   for  fome 
time  had  fuch  a  defpair  in  my  mind, 
of  ever  enjoying  myfeif  again,    that 

*  even 
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even  that  cfcfpair  really  gave  me  forne 
fort  of  eafe  ;  but  this  action  of  mine 
had  revited  my  father's  former  tcn- 
dernei's  jnft  enough  to  bring  to  my 
remembrance  all  1  had  loft.  The  lit- 
tle while  this  continued,  I  was  more 
miserable  than  when  he  quite  neg- 
Jefted  me  9  for  now  the  want  of  thofe 
trifling  inftances  of  his  affection  I 
once  enjoyed  began  to  rife  in  my 
mind  again,  and  I  had  all  the  pain  my 
heart  had  felt  at  the  lols  of  them  to 
fuffer  afre(h.  I  had  fpent  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  endeavouring  to  calm  my 
mind,  and  inure  it  to  bear  ill-ufage  : 
but  this  little  view  of  pleafure,  this 
/mall  return  of  hope,  quite  got  the 
better  of  all  my  refolutions  ;  for  I  am 
convinced,  that  to  live  with  any  body 
we  have  once  loved,  and  fancy  we 
have,  by  any  wildom  or  philofophy 
of  our  own,  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  hurt  us,  is  feeding  ourfelves  with 
a  vain  chimera,  and  flattering  our 
pride  with  being  able  to  do  more  than 
is  in  the  power  of  any  mortal. 
*  Livia  law  tti£  agitations  of  mind 
I  fuffered,  and  was  refolved  to  make 
them  fubfervienttoherpurpofes.  She, 
therefore,  one  morning  as  I  was  mu- 
fing  and  revolving  in  my  mind  the 
difference  of  my  prefent  fituation 
from  what  it  had  formerly  been,  came 
into  my  room  with  all  the  appearance 
of  good-humour,  and  fat  and  talked 
for  fome  time  of  indifferent  things  j  at 
laft  flic  fell  into  a  difcourfe  on  our 
private  affairs,  in  which  me  took  an 
opportunity  of  faying  all  the  moft 
fhwcking  things  me  could  think  of, 
although  me  kept  up  to  the  ttri£left 
rules  of  civility  j  for  me  valued  her- 
felf  much  upon  her  politenefs -.  and  I 
have  obferved  feveral  people  value 
themfelves  greatly  on  their  own  good- 
breeding,  whole  politenefs  confitts  in 
nothing  more  than  an  art  of  hurting 
others,  without  making  ufe  of  vulgar 
terms. 

'  When  Livia  had  by  thefe  means 
worked  me  up  to  a  rage,  then  me  had 
her  ends.  She  knew  my  father  was 
reading  in  a  room  very  near  us  ;  Hie 
therefore  exalted  her  voice  to  fuch  a 
pitch,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  him 
not  to  hear  her.  This  immediately 
brought  him  to  know  what  was  the 
matter :  he  found  me  endeavouring  to 
fpeak,andyet,  from  the  variety  of  paf- 
fions  woi  king  in  my  naind,  unable  to 


'  utter  my  words  j  for  from  what  we 

*  had  been  talking  of,  the  idea  of  all  the 
'  torments  I  had  luffered  from  the  time 
'  I  fir  ft  oblerved   a   decline  in  my  fa-' 
'  ther's  affeftions,  rufhed  at  once  upon 
'  my  thoughts,  and  quite  overpowered 
'  me.     Livia  looked  as  pale  as  detthj 
'  for,  thus  provoked,  I  could  not  help 

*  telling  her  what  I  thought  of  her  bc- 
'  haviour.     Her  pride  could  not  bear 
'  to  think  I  knew  her,  fo  that  I  believe 
'  me  was  at  laft  in  as  great  a  paflion  as 
'  me  could  be  ;  but  flie  never  was  car- 
'  ried  fo  far  as  to  forget  her  main  view. 

*  My  father  looked  wild  at  feeing  us  in 
1  this  condition,   and  de fired  Livia  tp 
'  tell  him,  what  could  be  the  caufe  of 
'  all  this  confufion  ;  folemnly  affirrn- 
'  ing,  that  no  nearnefs  of  blood,  or  any 
'  tie  whatever,  mould  fcreen  the  perfon 
'  from  his  anger  who  could  ufe  her  in 
'  fuch  a  way  as  to  ruffle  that  fweetnefe 
'  of  temper  which  he  knew  nothing 
«  but  the  highelt  provocation  could  £o 
'  much  get  the  better  of,  as  to  make  her 

*  talk  fo  loud,  and  look  fo  difcompofed. 

*  By  this  time  me  had  enough  recolle6l- 
'  ed  herfelf  to  think  of  an  anfwer  pro- 
'  per  for  her  purpofe;  and  told  him, 
'  It  was  no  matter  now — it  was  over 
c  — (he   had   recovered  herfelf  again; 

*  but  I  had  been  :n  a  violent  pafllon, 

*  only  becaufe  me  laid  — —  and  then 

*  (he  repeated  fome  trifling  thing,  which 
'  however  had  two  meanings;  and  the 
'  different  manner  flie  now  fpoke  it  in 
«  from  what  me  had  done  before,  gave 
'  it  quite  another  turn  ;  and  you  may 
«  be  fure  her  hnfband  took  it  in  the  molt 
«  favourable  fenfe.     "  £ut,"  faid  me, 
tf  I  muft  have  been  a  flock  or  a  ftone, 
<f  and  have  had  no  manner  of  feeling, 
"  if  I  had  not  been   provoked  at  tKe 
"  anfwers  flie  made."    On  which   ftie 
'  chofe  to  repeat  the  molt  virulent  ex- 
'  preflionl  had  made  ufeof  j  and,Icoa- 

*  fefs,  I  was  quite  unguarded,  and  faid 

*  whatever  I  was  prompted  to  by  my 
'  rage.       She    concluded,   by    faying 
'  there  mould  be  an  end  of  it  j  for  no\v 
'  me  was    calm   again.     During  the 

*  time    flie    was    fpeaking,    the    poor 
'  unhappy  deceived    man  flared  with 
'  fury;  his  eye-balls  rolled;  and,  like 

*  Othello,   he  bit  his  nether  lip  with 
«  fury.     At  laft,  he  fuddenly  fprung 

*  forward,  and  ftruck  me  1' 

While  Camilla  was  relating  this  laft 
tranfaclion,  her  voice  faultered  by  de- 
gvees,  till  flie  •  was  able  to  fpeak  -no 

more* 
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niorc.  She  trembled  with  the  agonies 
tfte  remembrance  of  paft  afflictions 
threw  her  into,  and  at  laft  fainted  away. 
David  catched  her  in  his  arms,  but 
knew  not  what  to  do  to  bring  her  to 
life  again,  for  he  was  almoft  in  the 
feme  condition  himfelf. 

At  this  very  inftant  Valentine  entered 
the  room  ;  he  was  amazed  at  this  i'cene, 
and  knew  not  to  what  caufe  to  alcribe 
it.  However,  his  prefrnt  thoughts  were 
all  employed  in  confiderations  how  he 
could  help  his  filter  j  he  ran  for  water, 
and  rhrew  it  in  her  face,  which  foon 
brought  her  to  herfelf.  The  brother 
a«d  David  were  both  rejoiced  to  hear 
her  (peak  again,  but  particularly  David, 
for  he  really  thought  fhe  had  been  dead. 
The  re(t  of  the  evening  parted  in  con- 
veriation  on  indifferent  things.  Valen- 
tine feemed  more  thoughtful  than  ufual. 
Camilla  obferved  it,  and  could  not  help 
being  uneaiy  :  fhe  was  terrified  left  he 
fhould  have  met  with  fome  new  vexa- 
tion. However,  as  he  did  not  mention 
any  thing,  fhe  would  not  afk  him  be- 
fore a  third  perfon.  When  they  retired 
to  reft,  Valentine  followed  her  into  her 
room,  and  feemed  as  if  he  had  fome- 
thing  to  fay  to  her  which  be  was  afraid 
to  difclofe,  and  yet  was  unable  to  con- 
ceal j  for  his  love  for  Camilla  was  quite 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  ofthofe 
brothers,  who,  by  their  fathers  having 
more  concern  for  the  keeping  up  the 
grandeur  of  their  names,  than  for  the 
welfare  of  their  pofterity,  having  got  the 
pofTeflion  of  all  the  eftate  of  the  family,' 
out  of  mere  kindnefs  and  good-nature, 
allow  their  filters  enough  out  of  it  to 
keep  them  from  ftarving  in  fome  hole  in 
the  country,  where  their  fmall  fubfift-' 
cnce  ju(t  ferves  tofuftain  them  the  long- 
er in  their  mifery,  and  prevents  them' 
from  appearing  in  thewoild  to  difgrace 
their  brother  by  their  poverty. 

Valentine  was  afraid  to  fay  anything 
which  could  any  wile  be  (hocking  to 
the  perfon  he  would  never  have  been 
afhamed  of  owning  a  friendship  for, 
notwithstanding  fhe  was  a  woman.  Ca- 
milla faw  him  in  perplexity,  and  begged 
him  to  let  her  know  what  it  was  that 
grieved  him  ;  and  if  it  was  in  her  pow- 
er, by  any  labour  or  pains,  either  to  re- 
lieve or  comfort  him,  adored  him  of  her 
afliltance.  Valentine  then  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply.  «  My  dear  Camilla,  I 
'  am  certain,  wants  no  proof  of  my  fin- 
'  cere  affection,  and  I  mult  confefs  all 
4  my  prefent  uaeafintfr  i*  on  your  ac- 


count :  the  condition  J  }uft  now  Found 
you  in,  with  the  confufion  in  Mr, 
Srmrrle's   looks,   railed    fears  in  my 
breatt,  led-  you  fhould  be  now  going 
to  fuffer,  if  poflrble,  more  than  you 
have   already  gotre  through  ;  for  in 
minds  as  generous  as  I  know  yours  to 
be,  the  ftrongeft   affections  are  thofe 
which  are  firlt  raifed  by  obligations, 
I  am  not  naturally  fufpicious;  but  the 
experience  I  have  already  had  of  man- 
kind, and  the  beauty  of  your  form, 
with  the  anxiety  I  am  always  in  for 
your  welfare,    inclines    me   to    fear 
the  worlt.     You,  of  all  womankind, 
fhould  be  molt  careful  how  you  enter 
into  any  engagements    of  love ;  for 
that  foftnefs  of  difpofition,  and  all 
that  tendernefs  you  are  poflefTed  of, 
will  expofe  you  to  the  utmoft  mifery  j 
and,   unlefs  you   meet  with  a   man 
whofe  temper  is  like  your  own,  which 
will  be  no  eafy  matter  for  you  to  do, 
you  will  be  as  unwife  to  throw  away 
all  the  goodnels  you  are  miftrefs  of  on. 
him,  as  a  man  would  be>  who  had  a 
great  ftock  in   trade,  to  join  it  with 
another,  who  not  only  was  worth  no- 
thing of  his  own,   but  was  a  fpend- 
thrift,  and  infenfibleof  the  great  good 
he  was  doing  him.     I  acknowledge 
this  gentleman  has  behaved  to  us  both 
in  a  manner  which  demands  the  re- 
turn of  all  our  moft  grateful   fenti- 
ments;  but  if  what  he  has  done  fhould 
be  owing  to  the  liking  of  your  per- 
fon, and  he  fliould  be  plotting  your 
mifery  in  (lead  of  your  welfare,  1  had 
rather  be  in  the  condition  he  found  us 
in,  than  he  relieved  by   any  one  who 
can  have  fo  mean,  fo  defpicablea  way 
of  thinking."  Camilla  hearkened  with 
the  utmoft  attention  while    Valentine 
was  fpeaking  j  and,  when  he  had  finifh- 
ed,  told  him,  fhe  thought  fhe  could  ne- 
ver enough  acknowledge  his  kindnefs 
in  his  concern  for  herj  but  fhe  aflured 
him,  that  by  all    fhe  could  obferve   in 
Mr.   Simple's  behaviour,  and  fhe  had 
narrowly  examined  all  his  words  and 
actions,  fhe  could  not  but  think  he  had 
as  much  honour  as  he  made  an  out- 
ward profellion  of.     That  indeed  fhe 
could  not, deny  but  that  fhe  thought  he 
had  fome  regard  for  her  ;.  bat  he  feemed 
rather  afraid  to  let  her  know  it,  than  ib» 
licitous  to  make  an    appearance  of  it, 
which  fhe  imputed  to  his  delicacy,  left 
ftie  fhould  liii'pecl.  he  took  any  advan- 
tage of  her  unhappy  circumftances,  or 
thought  what  he  had  done  for  her  ought 

to 
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to  lay  any  reftraint  on  her  affcclions. 
She  detircd  her  brother  not  to  be  un- 
eafy  ;  told  him,  that  it  was  the  repeti- 
tion of  what  fhe  could  never  remember 
•without  horror,  that  had  thrown  her  in- 
to the  way  he  found  her  in  j  and  allured 
him,  if  David  mentioned  any  thing  of 
love  to  her,  Jhe  would  tell  him  of  it, 
and  conduft  herfelf  by  his  advice.  After 
this  promife,  he  took  his  leave  of  her, 
and  went  to  bed. 

David  could  get  but  little  fleep  that 
night,  for  the  various  reflexions  which 
crouded  into  his  mind  on  the  ftory  he 
had  heard  that  day.  All  the  good 
qualities  Camilla  intimated  her  father 
was  pollened  of,  and  yet  his  being  ca- 
pable of  acting  in  fuch  a  manner  by 
Juch  a  daughter,  were  melancholy  in- 
dications to  him,  that  a  perfecl  charac- 
ter was  no  where  to  be  found.  When 
he  thought  on  Camilla's  fufterings,  his 
indignation  was  railed  againft  him ; 
then,  when  he  remembered  that  all  his 
faults  were  owing  to  being  deceived  by 
a  woman  of  Livia' s  art,  he  could  not 
help  having  a  companion  for  him.  But 
from  this  icene,  which  he  looked  on 
with  terror,  there  was  a  fudden  tranfi- 
tion  in  his  mind  to  the  idea  of  all  Ca- 
milla's foftnefs  and  goodnefs.  On  this 
he  dwelt  with  the  utmoft  rapture  j  but 
was  often  interrupted  in  this  pleating 
dream,  though  much  againft  his  will, 
by  the  remembrance  of  her  owning  flie 
had  fometimes  been  weak  enough  to 
triumph  in  her  heart  at  feeing  Livia 
teaze  her  father  j  but  then  fo  many  ex- 
cufes  immediately  prefented  themftlves 
to  plead  in  his  breait  for  Camilla,  that 
had  her  frailties  been  much  greater, 
they  would  not  have  prevented  his 
thinking  that  in  her  he  had  met  with 
all  he  wiflied.  He  longed  for  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  reft  of  her 
lioryi  for  he  was  now  perfectly  fure 
that  he  fliould  hear  nothing  in  it  but 
*vhat  was  to  her  advantage.  And  the 
next  time  Valentine  was  gone  out  of 
the  way,  Camilla,  by  his  earneft  defire, 
went  on  with  her  hi  ftory  in  the  follow- 
ing manner, 

CHAP.     II. 

A    CONTINUATION      OF     THE     HIS- 
TORY   OF    CAMILLA. 

*  T  Ceafed,  Sir,  at  a  part,  the  remem- 

Jl    *  brance  of  which  always  a  fie  ft  s 

4  me  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  my  ulo- 


'  lution  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  keep 
'  life  in  me  at  the  repetition  of  it.  It 
'  was  the  firft  time  my  father  had  ever 
'  ftruck  me,  though  I  had  been  bred  up 
'  with  him  from  my  infancy :  I  was 
'  ftunned  with  the  biowj  but  my  fenfe* 

*  loon  returned,  and  brought  with  them 
'  that  train  of  horrible  thoughts,  which 
c  it  is  equally  iinpoflible  for  me  ever  to 
'  root  from   my  memory,   or  to  find 
'  words   in  any   language  capable  of 
'  exprcffing.      When    my  father  faw 
'  me  fall,   I   believe   he  was   at   raft 
'  frightened :   he  took  me  up,  and  fet 
1  me  upon  the  bed  j   but  the  moment 

*  Livia  faw  there   was   no   real   hurt 

*  done,  fearing  he  mould  relent,  and 
'  make  it  up  with  me  again,  (he  hur- 
'  ried  him  out  of  the  room,  under  ther 
'  pretence  of  being  frightened  at  his 
'  palTion;  faying,  me  would  not  that  h* 

*  mould  have  ftruck   me  on   any  ac- 
'  count,  efpecially  in  her  quarrel,  fof 
f  (he  could  bear  it  all.  And  then  fhe  put 

<  him  in  mind  again  of  what  fhe  thought 
«  he  would   be  moft  difpleafed  at  my 
'  faying.     I  had  not  fpoke  one  word, 
«  nor  was  I  able.     The  moment  they 

*  were  gone,  I  threw  myfclf  back  on 
'  the  bed,  in  greater  agonies  than  the 

*  ftrongeft  imagination    can  paint,  or 
'  than  I  can  comprehend  how  human 
'  nature  is  able  to  furvive.  My  father's 
«  leaving  me  in  this  condition,  without 
'  giving    himfelf   any    farther    trouble 

*  about  what  I  i'uffered,  or  to  find  out 
'  whether  I  really   deferved  this   treat- 
'  ment,  hurt  me  more  than  even  his 
'  ftriking  me  had  done. 

*  In  this  miftrable  condition  I  lay  till 
'  Valentine  came  in.  It  was  his  cuftom 
4  always  to  come  up  immediately  to  me 

*  after  he  had  been  abroad.    The  poor 
'  creature  found  me  almoft  drowned  in 
'  tears,  and  unable  to  tell  him  the  caufe 
«  of  them.     He  gueflVd  Livia  was  at 

<  the  bottom  of  whanvrr  it  was  that 
«  made  me  in  this  iituation.    Heat  fiiffc 
'  fwore  he  would  go  and  know  from  her 

*  what  me  had  done  to  me.     I  caught 
'   hold  of  him,  and  HKWC<!  him  by  my 
'  looks,  that  nothing  would  hurt  me  io 
«  much;  and  by  th.it  means  prevailed 
«  with  him  to  fit  down   by   me,   till   I 
'  could  recover  my  111  f  enough  to  f|x.-akj 

*  when,  with  the  interruption  of  lighs 
'  and  tears,  I  told  him  eveiy  thing  that 

*  had    luppeiud.-       Yak-iMir.c,    who  is 
'  very  far  from  being  paflionate,   (but 
«  the  paflions  of  men  who  are  not  lub- 
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*  jeft  tp  be  ruffled,  are  much  more  to  be 

*  dreadedj  than  thofe  of  a  fort  cf  people 

*  who    can    have    their   whole    frame 
'  fhaken  and  torn  to  pieces  about  every 
'  grain  of  multard- feed,  or  every  biatt 

*  of  wind)  when  he  had  heard  me  out, 

*  'grew  outrageous,  in  fitted  that  I  would 

*  let  him  go,  for  he  was  refolved  no 
'  refpecl,  even    for  his   father,   fhould 
'  prevent  his  telling  Livia  fhe  fiiould 

*  not  ufe  me  in  that  manner.     Nay, 
'  and   before  her  hufband's   face,    he 

*  would  difplay  all  her  tricks,  and  fhew 
'  him  how  ihe  impofed  on  him. 

*  I  was  now  frightened  to  death,  for 

*  I  would  not  have  had  my  father  and 

*  brother  met,  while  he  was  in  this  hu- 
'  mour,  for  the  whole  world.     I  (till 
4  kept  hold  of  him,   and  begged  him, 
'  with  all  the  mnft  endearing  expref- 

*  fions  I  was  miftrefs  of,  not  to  increafe 

*  my  mifery,  but  to  fit  down  till  he  was 

*  cool,  that  we  might  confult  together 

*  what  was  bed  for  us  to  do.    He  was 
c  fo  good,  in  confederation  for  me,   to 

*  comply  with  my  requelt,  and  I  did  all 

*  I  could  to  calm  his  pafiion  j  and  when 

*  I  found  he  was  able  to  hearken  to  me, 

*  I  cried  out,  "Oh!  Valentine,  in  this 
*'  houfe  I  can  live  no  longer  j  the  fight 
"  of  my  father,   now  I  have  fuch  evi- 
"  dent  proofs  his  affection  is  fo  entirely 
<r  alienated  from  me,  is  become  as  great 
*'  a  torment  to  me  as  ever  it  was  a 
•'  blefling.     I  value  not  what  I  (hall 
'*  go   through   in  being  a  vagabond, 
'*  and  not  knowing  where  to  go  5  for 
"  I  am  certain  no  poverty,  no  mifery, 
"  c?n  fever  equal  what  I  fuffer  here. 
"  But   then,    how  fhali   I  leave  you! 
'*  Can  I  bear  to  be  feparated  from  the 
"  only  comfort  I  have  left  in  the  world, 
"  or  can  I  be  the  caufe  of  your  leaving 
'*  your  father's  hoUfe,  and  fubjecling 
rt  you  to,  perhaps,  more  afflictions  than 
"  you    already    endure!       'Tis    that 
'*  thought  diftracls  my  mind  !    for,  at 
u  to   myfelf,    I  am  carelefs   of  every 
f<  thing  future,  and  am  lure  nothing, 
rv  when  I  am  abfent  from  hence,  can 
"  ever  make  me  feel  what  I  do  at  this 
"  moment;  nor  would  I  have  borne  it 
"  fo  long,  had  it  not  been  for  fear  of 
*  bringing  greater  mifchiefs  on  your 

**  head,  than  what  you  now  fuffer." 
'  Valentine  fwore  he  would  never 

*  forfake  me,  that  he  would  acccm- 

*  pany  me  wherever  I  pleafed,  and  be 
4  my  fupport  and  guard  to  the  utmoft 

*  ef  his  power,  for  that  he  valued  his 


life  no  longer  than  it  conduced  to 
that  end  j  but  he  thought  it  advife- 
able  we  ihould  make  one  effort,  be- 
fore we  took  fuch  a  ftep,  to  convince 
my  father  cf  LiviVs  treachery,  and 
lay  before  him  how  file  had  ufed  us  j 
perhaps  his  affection  might  return  for  . 
us,  his  eyes  might  be  opened,  and 
every  thing  be  right  again. 
'  I  confidered  a  moment,  and  then 
'  replied,  "  My  dear  brother,  I  am  very 
"  certain  my  father's  pafiion  for  this 
"  woman  muft  be  without  all  bounds, 
ft  or  he  could  never  have  been  influ- 
"  enced  by  any  arts  of  hers  to  ftrike 
"  me,  and  ufe  me  as  he  has  done. 
««  Were  we  to  attempt  to  open  his  eyes 
"  on  her  faults,  he  would  not  hearken 
"  to  us,  and  only  hate  us  the  more; 
"  and,  could  we  give  him  any  fufpicion 
"  of  her,  it  would  only  make  him  un- 
"  happy,  which,  let  him  ufe  me  ever  fct 
"  cruelly,  the  world  could  not  bribe 
"  me  to  wifh  him  j  for,  as  I  take  his> 
(t  fondnefs  for  Livia  to  be  unconquer- 
"  able,  all  the  eafe  he  has  he  owes  to 
"  his  blindnefs:  and  lam  fure,  if  a 
"  man  was  put  in  heavy  chains,  which 
"  he  had  no  means  of  taking  off,  and 
"  was  mad  enough  to  deceive  himfelf, 
lt  and  fancy  they  were  bracelets  made 
"  of  the  fineft  j_wels,  and  firings  of  the 
({  fofteft  filk,  that  man  would  be  very 
"  little  his  friend  who  mould  take 
"  pains  to  convince  him  they  were 
<f  made  of  iron,  till  he  felt  all  their 
"  weight,  and  was  fenfible  of  his  cvrn 
"  unhappy  condition.  Nay,  if  I  loved 
"  him,  and  was  confined  within  his 
«'  reach,  and  he  mould  carry  his  mad- 
"  nefs  fo  far  as  to  ftrike  me  with  the 
"  iron,  fancying  it  was  fo  foft  I  could 
"  not  feel  it,  while  the  hurt  was  not 
"  great  enough  to  throw  me  off  my 
"  guard,  I  would  not  tell  him  of  it. 
"  Indeed,  I  would  get  from  him,  if 
*'  it  was  in  my  power,  as  I  will  now 
'«  from  my  father,  left  I  mould  be 
"  tempted  to  acl:  a  part  I  myfelf  think 
<:  wrong,  and  contrive  foine  method 
"  of  undeceiving  him,  to  his  own  mi- 
««  fery." 

«  Valentine  was  by  this  time  quite 
'  cool,  and  approved  of  what  I  had  laid. 
'  We  therefore  took  a  refolution  of  go- 
'  ii^g  from  thence,  though  we  knew  not 
«  whither,  nor  who  would  receive  us. 
«  We  at  laft  recolleaed  we  had  an  old 
*  aunt,  who  ufed  to  be  very  kind  to  us, 
«  and  appeared  to  have  taken  a  great 
M  «  fancy 


«  fancy  to  Valentine:   to  her  therefore 

*  we  went,  and  begged  her,  tor  fome  little 

*  time,  till  we  could  fettle  what  to  do 

*  with  ourfelves,  to  let  us  remain  in  her 

*  hoiife.  We  told  her  as  much  of  what 

*  had  happened,  33  we  thought  juft  ne- 
'  cefl'ary  to  plead  for  us  in  going  fronr 

*  our   father's   hotife  j-    uut   with    the 

*  greateft  caution,  that  we  m?ght  throw 

<  as  little  bhme  on  him  as  pofldble. 

*  We  could  not  avoid  letting  her  a 
«  little  into  lUvia's  behaviour,  for  we 
«  had  r.o  other  j.u(tificatbn  for  what 
«  we  had  done.    She  laid,  fttf  was  very 

*  much  amazed  at  what  we  told  her, 

*  for  L-ivia  had  a  very  good  character  -f 
9  but  (lie  fuppofed  this  was  a  pafiionats 
«  quarrel,  and  (lie  would  take  care  of 

*  us,  till  £uch-  time  as  it  eould  be  made 
f  up  again.     We  affeed  her  that  was 

*  impoflible;  that  we  would  on  no  ac- 
e  count  ever  go  back  to  a  place  we  had 

*  fuiFered  fo  rmich  in:    and  only  in- 
«  treated   as  the  greateft  favour,,  that 

*  flye  would  grant  us  fome  little  corner 

<  of  her  houie  to  be  in,  and  let  nobociy 

*  know  we  were  there.    She  took  little 
«"  notice  of  what  we  faid,  butrefolved  to 

*  aft  her  own  way. 

*  The  ae:tt  day  (ke  went  out,  and  at 

*  her  return  came  into  the  room  where 
ff  we  were,  w it'll  the  greateft  fury  ima- 

*  ginabls  in  her  looks  -r  and  aficed  us, 
«  what  it  was  we  meant,  by  telling  her 
«  a  (lory  of  Livia's  ill-ufage,.  and  God 
•"knows  what}  and  endeavouring  to  ira- 
«  pofe  oiv  her,,  and-  make  her  accefiary 
'  tj  our  wicked  converfation  with  each 

*  other.  Brother  and  lifter!-— it  was  un« 

*  natural.    She  did  not  think  the  world 

*  had  been   arrived  at  luch  a  pitch  of 

*  wickednefs.    She  ran  on  in  this  man- 

*  ner  for  a  great  while,  without  giving 

*  us  leave  to  anfwerher. 

<  Valentine  aad  I  ftood  (taring  at  one 

*  another,  for  we  did  not  underltand 

*  cue  word  (be  faid :  at  laft,  when  (he  had 
«  talked  herfelf  out  cf  breath,  I  beg- 

*  ged  her  to  explain  herfelf,  for  I  was 

*  really  at  a  lois   to  know  what  (he 

*  meant;  if  ft^  had  any  thing  to  lay 

*  fo  oar  charge,    and  would  pleafe  to 

*  let  us  know  what  it   was,   we   were 

*  ready  to  juftify  ourfelves.     Then  (he 
«  began    agr.in,     •«  Oh!    undoubtedly 
**  you  are  very  innocent  people— -you 
**  don't  know  what  I  mean." 

«  Then  (1)C  launched  out  into  a  long 

*  harangue  on  the  ciyirigand  abomin- 

(  iin  of  iutait,  \viung  her  hands, 
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1  and  feemed  in  the  greateft  aftticT:7oJ% 
'  that  ever  (he  mould  live  to  hear  a  ne- 
4  phew  and  niece  of  hers  could  be  fucb 

*  odious   creatures.     At  laft  I  gweflecl1- 
1  what  (he  would  infmuatt^  butr  as   f 
'  Icnewmyfelf  perfectly  innocent,  could 

*  not  imagine  bow  Pucha  thought  could 
'  come  into  lies  hsad.     I  begged  her  for 

*  God's  fake  to  let  me  know  who  cotrid. 

*  have  filled  her  ears  with  fuch  a  horrid 

*  ltoryj,and  by  degrees  I  got  it  out  of 
'  her.     It  (earns  this  good  woman  had 
'  been  at  my  father's  that  afternoon^ 

*  with  a  defign  of  reconciling  and  bring- 
'  ing  us  together  again:  when  (he came 

*  in,  (he  found  Livia  and  her  huiband 

*  fitting  together  j>  after  the  ufual  coiu- 
'  pliments  of  civility  were  part,  (lie  be- 
'  gain-to-  mention  us,  told  them  we  were* 
'  at  her  houfej  and  that  (lie  was  come 
'  with  an  intention  of  making  up  fome 
'  little  difputes  (he  underftood  there  had 
'  been  between  us.   Livia  now  afted  a 

*  part,  which  perhaps  (lie  had  not  long- 
'  intended;  but  I  aui  convinced,whoevcr 

*  is  capable,  unprovoked,   to  do  ano- 
'  ther  an  injury,  v/ill  ftop  at  nothing  to 
'  carry  their  fchemes  through^  and,  if 

*  theyfind  no  villainy  in  the  perfon  they 
'  thus  undeferveclly  profecute,  they  will 
'  make  no  fqrupl'e  of    inventing  any 
1  thing,  everib  bad,,  fof*  their  own  ju£» 
'  tiScation. 

«  The momentmy aunt -mentioned ITS* 
c  Livia  fell  intoa  violent  paflion  of  cry- 
1  ing,  and  faid,  (lie  was  Cure  flie  was 
'the  moft  unfortunate  woman  alive ^ 
«  (he  did  not  doubt  but  we  liad  toltlher 
'  every  thing  we  could  think  of  to  vilify 

*  herj   for  v?e  were  cunning  enough  to 
'  know,  that  mothers-in-law  wereeaft- 
'  ly  believed  by  the  world  to  be  in  fault, 
'  though  (he  vas  fure  (he  had  alway» 
f  acled  by  us,  as  if  we  had  been  her 

*  own  children.  She  (aid,  her  chief  con- 

*  cein  rrow  was  for  us,  for  that  (he  wai 
'  in  the  utmoft  con ftei  nation,  to  think; 
'  v/hat  the  world  would  fay  of  usj   a 
'  young  man  and  woman  running  away 
«  together   from  their  father's    hmifc, 

*  without  any  reafon,  ^and  (lie  was  Cure 
4  (iie  knew  of  none)  had  a  very  badap- 
«  pearancejand,  as  all  our  acquaintance 
'  knew  we  had  always  a  remarkable 
«  fondnefs  for  each  other,  that  cireum- 
'  itance  would  corroborate  the  fuipicion. 

*  Then  (he  mentioned  feveral  little  in- 
f  ftances  in  which  Valentine  and  I  had 
'  (hewn our reciprocallovcj  atldii 

c  altlwughlhe  had  great  reaibr. 

4  iieve 
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*  Ticve  we  l>oih  hated  her j   yet,  as  we 

*  were  fo  nearly  related  to  the  man   (he 

*  loved,  (lie  could  not  help  being  con- 

*  cemed  for  OUT  welfare.     As  (hefpoke 

*  this,    (he  looked  at  her  hufband  with 

*  fuch  an  air  of  foftnefs  and  tendernefs, 

*  as  Sic  knew  would  be  the  hVongeft 

*  proof  imaginable   to  him  of  her  fm- 

*  cerity.     My  fatherhood  for  fome  lit- 
4  tie  time  in  amazement,  and  was  ftruck 

*  with  the  utmoft  horror  at  the  thought 

*  Livia  had  ruggefted  to  him  ;  and  then 

*  (wore  he  wouJd  fend  for  us  home,  and 

*  lock  us  up  fepara-tely  from  -each  other. 

*  This  would  utterly  have  fruftrated  all 

*  Livia's  de-figns^  for  flbe  knew  the  tem- 

*  per  of  the  man  ftie  had  to  deal  with 
«  well  enov.gh  to  be  fatisfied,  if  once  we 

*  came  home  agaia,  time  would  bring 

*  abouta  reconciliation  between  my  fa- 
«  ther  and  us,  which  Sue  was  refolved 

*  to  prevent^   and  therefore,  as  (he  had 

*  gone  fo  far,  (lie  thought  herfelf  now 
'  under  a  neceflity  to  go  -through  with 

*  it.     Few  people  ftop  in   the  midft  of 

*  villainies,  as  the  fir-ft  ftep  is  much  the 

*  hardeft  to  get  over. 

'  Livia  therefore,  with  the  appearance 

*  of  the  greateft  perturbation  of  mind, 

*  as  if  it  was  the  utmoft  force  to  her  in 

*  this  cafe  evesn  tofpeak  tfee  truth,  and 

*  with  tears   in  her  eyes,   faid,  things 

*  were  now  come  to  fuch  an  extremity, 

*  that  in  order  to  prevent  her  huiband^s 

*  having  any  ^ufpicion  of  her  giving  his 

*  children  any  caufe  for  their  hatred, 

*  foe  was  forced,  againft  her  will, to  cou- 
«  fefs,  fhe  knew  the  reafon  of  our  aver- 
i*  fion   to  her.     "  I  have  discovered  a 
*f  fecret,  ray  dear  ."-—Here  $ie  made  a 

*  paufe,   and  then  clefired  to  be  excufed 

*  from  proceeding  any  farther j  but  my 
4  father,  whofe  foul  was  now  on  fire, 

*  infilled  in  the  ftrongeft   manner  on 

*  knowing  the  whole.     She  then  with 

*  an  affected  confuiion,  and  a  low  voice, 

*  continued    thus:     "  I    accidentally 
"  found  out  a  fecfet  which  they  feared 
14  I  might  one  time  or  other  difcovei  j 
4t  and  therefore  ufed  all   the  methods 
"  they  could  invent,  to  give  your  fa- 
•«  ther  an  ill  opinion  of  me,  that  if  I 
**  told  it,  it  might  be  disbelieved/'  She 
.*  then  turned  to  him,  and  faid,    "  I 
l«  ought  to  aflc  your  pardon,  Sir,  for  fo 
ft  long   concealing  from  you   a  thing 
"  which  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence 
"  to  your  family  j   but  it  was  the  fear 
11  of  making   you  unhappy,  was  the 
«<  rcafoa  .of  it,  and  I  could  never  bring 


"  myfeif  to  give  yon  the  pain  you  muft 
"  have  felt  at  the  knowledge  of  it. 
"  Nay,  nothingbut  y our  abfolute -coin - 
"  mands,  which  I  (hallever  obey,  could 
"  even  now  enforce  me.  It  is  now  fome 
"  time  fince  I  found  out  there  was  a  ci  i- 
<f  minal  conversion  between  your  foti 
'  and  daughter;  to  this  was  owing  alt 
'  that  love  they  talked  of  to  each  other; 
'  to  this  may  be  imputed  Valentine's 
"  melancholy,  and  this  was  the  foins- 

*  dation  of  all  the  pafilons  you  have 

*  feen  Camilla  in,    which  fhe  feigned 
"  to   be  owing  to   her  grief  for  ufing; 
"  her  illj  for  on  their  oaths  and  fo- 
*'  lemn  promifes  of  amendment,  I  af- 
"  fured  them  you  fhould  know  nothing 
'*  of  it.     I  don't  know  whether  1  am 
"  excufable  for  fo  doing,  but  I  had  fo 
"  great  a  dread  of  difturbmg  your  peace 
"  of  mind,  that  I  could  not  prevail 
"  with  myfeif  to  a&  otkerwife,  and  was 
*'  in  hopes  to  have  pneferved  your  quiet, 
"  and  by  this  lenity    have  faved  your 
'*  children  from  ruin.     I  have  watched 
(t  them  alii  could,"  (thus  (he  artfully 
*  gave  a  reafo-n  for  all  her  aclions)  "  and 
«*  it  was  on  my  fpeaking  to   Camilla 
f<  yefterday,  becaufe  1  obferved  (heftill 
"  coRtinued  *o  contrive  methods  of  be- 
'*  ing   alone  with   Valentine,   (he  fell 
V  into  that  paffion  in  which  you  found 
41  her,     This.,  if  they  will  come  before 
"  you,  I   will    affirm    to   their   faces, 
*f  and  I  think  they  cannot  even  dare  t? 
"  deny  it/1 

'  Perhaps,  Sir,  ](ou  will  wonder  kow 
Livia  could  venture  to  go  fo  far  as 
this,  in  a  thing  (he  knew  to  be  utterly 
falfej  but,  if  we  confider  it  ferioufly, 
(he  hazarded  nothing  byitj  oa  the 
contrary,  this  pretended  opennefs  was 
the  ftrongeft  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  what  fb.e  afferted.  She  knew  very 
well,  there  could  be  no  more  than 
our  bare  words  againft  hers ;  and  that, 
before  a  judge  as  partial  to  her  as  her 
hufljand,  there  was  no  danger  but  fhs 
mould  be  believed.  My  father  now 
faw  every  thing  made  clear  before 
him,  the  reafon  of  all  our  difconteuts 
was  no  longer  a  fee  ret ;  he  was  amazed 
at  our  wickednefs,  and  faid,  he  was 
forry  he  had  been  the  caufe  of  fuclz 
creatures  coming  into  the  world ;  that 
he  would  sever  fee  us  more;  then  con- 
cluded with  a  compliment  to  Li  via, 
on  her  great  goodnefs,  and  wondered 
how  it  was  poflible  any  thing  could  be 
fo  bad,  as  to  abufe  fuch  foftneis  and 
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«  good-nature.  On  which  Livia  re- 
'  plied,  me  did  not  value  our  bcha- 
«  viour,  nothing  but  r.eceflhy  (hould 
'  have  extorted  fVom  her  what  fhenl- 
'  ways  intended  to  conceal;  and,  if  (he 
'  might  advifr,  he  (hould  lee  us  again, 

*  ieparate  us  from  each  o  her,  and  make 
'  no  noife  in  the  world   about  fuch  an 

*  affair  as  this.     She  well  knew  my  fa- 

*  tier's  temper,  and  tliat  h'U  feeing  (he 
«  thus  returned   good  for  evil,   would 

*  only  raile  his  efteein  the  higher  for  her, 
«  and  exafpeiate  him  the  more  againit 
«  us. 

*  My   aunt   was  aftonifhed   at    our 

*  wickednefs,  ?nd  in  the  higheft  admi- 

*  ra'ion  of  Livia's  viitue.     From  this 
'  vifit  flic  came  dirtrftly    home  to  us, 
«  with  a  reiblution  fuch  wretches  mould 

*  find  no  harbour  in  her  houfe,   and 

*  talked  to  us  in  the  manner  already  re- 

<  lated. 

'  Valentine  and  I  were  like  ftatues, 

*  on  the  hearing  of  all  this,  and  it  was 

*  feme  time  bdore  we  couid  recollect 
'  onrfeives  enough  to   fpeak:    this  was 
«  thought  to  be  owing  to  our  guilt,  and 

<  the  lham'e  of  being  detected,  inltead 

*  of  amazement  and  indignation  at  hear- 

*  ing  our  innocence  thusf:i]felyaccufed. 

*  it  was  in  vain  for  us  to  endeavour  at 
«  clear'.r.g  ourfelves,  for  my  aunt  was 
«  a  very  good  fcrt  of  a  woman,  as  far 
«  as  her  underftanding  would  give  her 

*  leave  j  but  fhe  had  the  misfortune  of 
'  having  fuch  a  turned  head,  that   fhe 

*  was  always  in  the  wrong,  and  there 

*  was  never  any  poflibility  of  convinc- 

*  ing  her  of  the  contrary  of  any  thing 
'  (he  had  once  refolved  to  believe.   She 

*  had    run    away    warmly   with    the 
«  thoughts  of  the  terrible  fin  of  inceft, 

*  and  therefore  we  were  to  be  condemn- 

<  ed  unheard,  and  be   thought  guilty 

*  without  any  proof.* 

David  could  contain  himfelf  no  long- 
ger;  but  looking  at  Camilla  with  an  air 
of  the  greatett  companion,  cried  out, 
Good  God  !  Madam,  what  have  you 
fuffered!  and  how  wss  you  able  to 
bear  up  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  afflic- 
tions? I  would  rather  go  and  live  in 
fome  cave,  where  I  may  never  fee  any 
thing  in  human  fhape  again,  than 
hear  of  another  Livia.  And  how 
could  your  aunt  be  fo  barbarous,  as 
not  to  give  you  leave  to  jultify  your- 
fclvcs?1 

•  So  far  from  it,  Sir,'   replied  Ca- 
milla, '  my  auni  would  by  no  means 


fuffer  fuch  wicked  creatures,  as  Jhe; 
now  believed  us,  to  rer.-.'in  under  the 
fame  roof  with  her.  Thus  were  we 
abandoned  and  cleftitute  of  all  meanp 
<  f  fupportj  for  w  h'ul  but  one  guinea 
in  the  world;  and  Livia  took  care  to 
make  the  ftory  that  wt  were  run  h  in 
home,  that  we  might  have  a'  better 
opportunity  to  carry  on  cur  intrigues', 
fly  like  lightning  through  all  our 
relations  and  acquaintance.  So  that, 
although  we  tiied  to  fpeak  to  feveral 
of  them,  it  was  in  vain,  no  one  we  uUl 
admit  us,  except  one  old  maiden  cou- 
fin,  who,  inllead  of  doing  any  thing 
for  our  relief,  faid  all  the  ill  Matured 
things  (on  the  report  (he  had  heaid  of 
us)  the  utmoft  malice  could  thin,:  of. 
She  had  always  been  very  circumfped^: 
in  her  own  conduct,  and  was  rather  a 
devotee  than  otherwife;  and  I  verily 
believe  fhe  was  glad  of  an  opportuni- 
ty to  vent  her  own  fpleen,  while  (lie 
was  ftlly  enough  to  imagine  (lie  was 
exerting  herfelf  in  the  caufe  of  virtue. 
*  We  knew  not  which  way  to  turn 
ourfelves;  but,  as  we  happened  to  be 
tolerably  drcfted,  we  thought  we 
might  poffibiy  be  admitted  into  a 
lodging  where  we  were  not  known: 
w£  happened  on  that  very  houfe,  Sir, 
where  you  found  us,  and  took  that 
little  floor  you  afterwards'  had  j  but 
what  to  do  for  money  to  pay  for  it,  or 
to  keep  us,  we  could  not  imagine. 
While  we  were  in  this  unhappy  fitu- 
atioli,poor  Valentinefell  into  a  violent 
fever  j  this  misfortune  made  me  al- 
moft  diflraftedj  what  to  do  to  fupport 
him  I  could  not  tell;  and  to  fee  him 
want  what  was  neceffary  for  him,  was 
what  I  could  not  bear.  Drove  by 
this  neceflity;  and  urged  on  by  my 
eager  defire  to  ferve  my  brother,  I 
took  a  refolution  of  trying  whether  I 
could  raife  comparticn  enough  in  any 
perfon  to  induce  them  to  relieve  me. 
I  avoided  all  places'  where  I  was 
known,  but  went  to  feveral  gentle- 
men's houfes  j  I  told  juft  the  heads 
of  my  ftory,  concealing  iny  name, 
and  all  thofe  circumltanc&s  which 
might  fix  it  on  our  family  j  fuppolinj 
the  perfon s  I  told  it  to  fhould  have 
heard  any  thing  of  my  father,  or  of  our 
running  awny. 

'  Amongft  the  people  I  went  to,  I 
found  fome  gentlemen  who  had  good- 
nature enough,  as  I  then  thought  it, 
to  fapply  me  fo  far,  as  to  enable  me, 
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f  to  get  Valentine  neceflaries.  My 
heart  was  full  of  gratitude  towards 
them,  and  I  thought  I  could  never 
enough  acknowledge  the  obligation  j 
hut  when  I  went  to  them  a  fecond 
time  (for  they  bid  me  come  again 
when  that  was  gone)  they  leverally 
entertained  me  with  the  beauty  of  my 
perfon,  arid  began  to  talk  to  me  in  a 
ftile,'  which  gave  me  to  underftand 
they  were  not  fillyenpugh  to  part  with 
the;r  money  for  nothing.  In  fliort, 
I  found  I  had  nothing  farther  to  expe«5l 
from  them,  unlefs  1  would  pay  a  price 
I  thought  too  dear  for  any  thing  they 
could  do  for  me.  Here  I  was  again 
disappointed,  and  obliged  to  feek  out 
new  ways  of  getting  bread  for  us  both. 
By  the  care  fhad  taken,  I  had-got  my 
brother  out  of  his  fever  j  but  it  had 
left  him  fo  weak,  he  was  not  able  to 
ftir  out  of  his  bed.  I  could  not  (hew 
my  head  amongft  any  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintance,and  Iperceived  all  the  ladies 
I  applied  to  looked  on  me  with  difdain, 
though  I  knew  not  for  what  reafonj 
and  I  found  amongft  the  men  I  had 
but  one  way  of  raffing  charity.  My 
fpii  its' were  now  quite  worn  out,  and 
I  was  drove  to  the  laft  defpair:  I  was 
almoft  ready  to  fink  under  the 'weight 
of  my  afflictions  j  and  I  verily  believe 
mould  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  confideration  I  had  for  Valen- 
tine. 

'  It  came  into  my  head,  one  morn- 
ing, as  I  was  revolving  in  my  mind 
what  ftep  I  mould  take  next,  to  dif- 
guile  myfelf  in  fuch'  a  manner,  as 
that  no  one  could  be  under  any  temp- 
tation from  my  perfon.1  I  made  my- 
felf a  hump-back,  dyed  my  (kin  in  fe- 
vefal  places  with  great  fpots  of  yel- 
low j  fo  that,  when  I  looked  in  the 
glafs,  I  was  almoft  frightened  at  my 
own  figure.  I  dreflfed  my felf  decent- 
ly, and  was  refolved  to  try  what  I 
could  procure  this  way.  I  now  found 
there  was  not  a  man  would  hearken  to 
me:  if  I  began  to :  /peak  of  my  mi- 
fery,  they  laughed  on  one  another,  and 
feemed  to  think  it  was  no  m'anner  of 
confequence  what  a  wretch  fuffered, 
who  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  give 
them  any  pleafure.  The  women,  in- 
deed, ceafed  their  difdain,  and  feem- 
etf^o  take  companion  on  mej  but  it 
was"  a'  very  fnqall  matter  I  got  from 
them,  for  they  all  told  me,  they  \vould 
ftryc.nae,  if  if  was  in  tfceir  power; 
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and  then  fent  me  to  fomebody  elfe, 
who  they  (aid  was  immenfely  rich, 
and  could  afford  to  give  awav  moneyj 
but  when  J  came  to  thefe  rich  people,' 
all  I  heard  from  them  was  a  complaint 
of  their  poverty,  and  how  forry  they 
were  they  could  not  help  me.  You 
muft  imagine  it  could  not  be  amongft 
perfons  in  very  high  life  I  went;  for 
I  had  no  means  of  getting  into  their 
houfes;  but  amongil  thofe  fort  of 
people,  where  being  drefied  like  a  gen- 
tlewoman is  pafiport  enough  for  being 
feen  and  fpoken  to.  The  figure  I  had 
borrowed  availed  me  as  little  as  that 
which  nature  had  given  me.  I  began 
now  to  look  on  myfelf  with  horror, 
and  to  confider  I  was  the  cauf'e  that 
Valentine  lay  in  fuch  a  condition, 
without  any  hopes  of  being  rellcredl 
to  his  health  again  5  for  his  weaknels 
was  fo  great,  it  required  much  more 
than  I  was  able  to  procure  for  him  to 
fupport  him.  I  reflefted,  that  if  I 
could  have  commanded  my  paflions, 
to  have  borne  my  father's  (lights,  and 
Livia's  ill-ufage,  with  patience,  he 
might  have  had  neceflaries,  though  lie 
would  not  have  lived  a  pleafant  lifej 
and  I  had  the  inexpreflible  torment  oF 
thinking  myfelf  guilty  of  a  crime,  in 
bringing  fuch  miferies  on  the  beftof 
brothers.  This  confideration,  added 
to  all  my  other  fufFerings,  had  very 
nijrh  got  the  better  of  inej  and  howl 
was  able  to  go  through  all  this,  I  can- 
not conceive.  If  I  had  had  nothing  but 
myfelf  to  have  taken  care  of,  1  cer- 
tainly (hould  have  fat  down  and  been 
ftarved  to  death,  without  making  any 
llruggle  to  have  withftcod  my  hard 
.s  fate  $  but  when  I  looked  on  Valentine, 
my  heart  was  ready  to  burft,  and  my 
head  was  full  of  fchemes  what  way  I 
mould  find  out  to  bring  him  comfort. 
At  laft  a  thought  came  into  my  head, 
that  I  would  put  on  rags,  and  go 
a  begging.  I  immediately  put  this 
fcheme  in  execution,  and  accordingly 
took  my  ftand  at  a  corner  of  a  Iheet, 
where  I  ttood  a  whole  day,  and  told 
as  much  of  my  ftory,  as  they  would 
hear,  to  every  perfon  that  pafied  by. 
Numbers  (hook  their  heads,  and  cried, 
It  was  a  (hame  fo  many  beggars  were 
fuffered  to  t>e  in  the  ftreets,  that  people 
could  not  go  about  their  bufmefs 
without  being  molefted  by  them,  and 
walked  on  without  giving  me  any 
thing  j  but  amongll  the  crowds  that 
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patted  hy,  a  good  many  threw  me  a 
penny,  or  halfpenny,  till' I  found  in 
the  evening  my  gains  amounted  to 
half  a  crown. 

*  When  it  grew  dark,  I  was  going 
joyfully  home,  and  was  very  thank- 
ful for  what  little  I  had  got ;  but  on  a 
fudden  I  was  furrounded  by  three  or 
four  fellows,  who  huftled  me  amongft 
them,  fo  that  I  had  no  way  to  efcape; 
one  of  them  whifpered  me  in  the  ear, 
that  if  I  made  the  lead  noife,  I  mould 
be  immediately  murdered.  I  have 
often  fince  wondered  how  that  threat 
could  have  any  terror  on  one  in  my  cir- 
cumftartces  :  but  I  don't  know  how  it 
was,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  timi- 
dity of  my  ternper,or  that  I  was  ftunn- 
ed  with  the  faddennefs  of  the  thing,  I 
let  them  carry  me  where  they  would, 
without  daring  to  cry  out.  They  took 
me  under  the  arm,  as  if  I  had  been  of 
their  company,  and  pulled  me  into  a 
room ;  where,  the  moment  they  had 
me  faft,  they  rifled  my  bag,  in  which 
I  had  put  all  my  little  treafure,  and 
took  it  every  farthing  from  me,  and 
then  a  iked  me,  how  I  dared  to  ftand 
begging  in  their  diftricl  without  their 
leave ;  they  would  have  me  to  know 
that  ftreet  belonged  to  them.  And 
faying  this,  they  every  one  ftruck  me 
a  blow,  and  then  led  me  through  fu-ch 
windings  and  turnings,  it  was  impof- 
ft'ble  I  mould  find  my  way  back  again, 
and  left  me  in  a  ftreet  I  did  not  know. 
But  I  enquired  my  way  homej  and, 
as  I  was  in  my  rags  and  my  borrow- 
ed uglinefs,  was  not  attacked  by  any 
one.  I  fujjpofe  it  was  owing  to  that 
difguife,  that  I  efcaped  meeting  with 
brutal  ufage  of  another  kind  from 
thofe  wretches.' 

David  fhook  with  horror  .  at  that 
thought 4  and,  although  he  had  never 
curfed  any  body,  yet,  when  he  reflect- 
ed on  Camilla's  fufFerings,  he  could 
hardly  forbear  curfing  Livia  ;  and  faid, 
no  punifhment  could  be  bad  enough  for 
her.  He  was  now  afraid  every  time 
Camilla  opened  her  mouth,  what  he 
ihould  hear  next  j  for  he  found  himfelf 
fo  ftrongly  interefted  in  every  thing 
•which  concerned  her,  that  he  felt  in  his 
own  mind  ail  the  mifery  fhe  had  gone 
through,  and  he  then  afked  her,  what 
{he  could  pofTibly  do  in  this  unhappy 
fituation.  To  which  fhe  replied,  *  I 
*  knew  not  what  to  do,  my  fpirits  were 
f  de preifed,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue, 


and  I  felt  the  efFefts  of  the  rough  Wo  w» 
thofe  barbarous  creatures  had  given 
me.  But  this  ind«-d  was  trifling,  in 
companion  of  the  horror  which  filled 
my  mind,  when  I  faw  Valentine 
faint,  and  hardly  abk-  to  fpeak  for 
•want  of  proper  rAirilhmem,  and  I  had 
no  method  of  getting  him  any. 
«  The  landlady  of  the  houfe  had  beea 
already  clamorous  for  her  money ;  but 
I  had,  by  perJ'uafions  and  promifes  to 
get  it  for  her  as  i'oon  as  ever  I  could, 
pacified  her  from  time  to  time.  I  was 
afraid  the  laying  open  our  Carving 
condition  to  her  would  be  the  means 
cf  being  turned  out  of  doors  j  and 
yet,  defperate  as  this  remedy  appear- 
ed, I  was  forced  to  venture  at  it.  I 
therefore  called  her  up,  and  begged 
her  to  give  fomething  to  relieve  the 
poor  wretch,  whom  fhe  faw  fick  ia 
bed  j  for  that  I  was  in  the  utmoft  dif» 
trefs  to  get  fome  food  for  him.  She 
fell  a  fcolding  at  me,  and  faid,  fhe 
wondered  how  I  could  think  poor 
people  could  live,  and  pay  their  rent, 
if  fuch  as  I  took  their  lodgings,  and 
had  nothing  to  pay  for  them  j  why 
did  not  I  work  as  well  as  other  peo- 
ple, if  I  had  no  other  means  of  fup- 
porting  myfelf.  Sure!  fhe  did  not 
underftand  what  people  meant  by  fett- 
ing  up  for  gentlefolks.  I  told  her, 
if  fhe  would  be  fo  good  to  get  me  any 
employment,  I  would  work  my  fin- 
gers to  the  bone  to  pay  her  what  I 
owed  her,  and  only  begged  her  to  give 
me  fomething  for  my  prefentfupport. 
Yes,"  anfwered  fhe,  "  that  is  a  like- 
'  ly  matter  truly !  then  I  fliould  have 
*  the  work  to  anfwer  for,  and  be  itilj 
{  a  greater  lofer;  for  I  don't  know  who 
would  truft  any  thing  in  the  hand* 
of  beggars." 

«  Good  God!'  faid  David,  «  have  I 
lived  under  the  fame  roof  with  fucli 
a  monfter,  a  creature  who  could  be  fo> 
barbarous  as  to  upbraid,  inltead  of 
affixing  her  fellow-creatures,  when, 
drove  to  fuch  a  height  of  mifery.' 
'  Alas,  Sir!'  faid  Camilla,  « there  is 
no  fituation  fo  deplorable,  no  condi- 
tion fo  much  to  be  pitied,  as  that  of  a 
gentlewoman  in  real  poverty.  I  mean, 
by  real  poverty,  not  having  fufficicnt 
to  procure  us  necefTarieSi  for  good 
fenfe  will  teach  people  to  moderate 
their  defires,  and  leflen  their  way  of 
living,  and  yet  be  content.  Birth, 
family,  and  education,  become  mif- 
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«  fortunes,  when  we  cfinnot  attain  fome 
4  means  of  fupportinpj  ourfelves  in  the 
4  ftation  they  throw  us  intoi  our  friends 
4  and  former  acquaintance  look  on  it 

*  as  a  difgraee  to  own  us.    In  my  cafe, 

*  indeed,  there  was  fomething  peculiar- 
4  ly  unhappy;  for  my  lots  of  reputa- 
4  tion  gave  my  relations  fome  excufe 

*  for  their  baibarity:  thoagh  I  am  con- 
4  fident  they  would  have  a&ed  near  the 

*  fame  part  without  it.  Men  think  our 
4  circumftances  give   them  a  liberty  to 
4  fhock  our  ears  with  propofals  ever  fo 

*  difnonourable  ;  ar.d  I  am  afraid  there 
4  are  women, 'who  uo  not  feel  much  u-n- 

*  eafmeis  at  feeing  any  one,  who  is  ufed 

*  to  be  upon  a  level  with  themfelves, 

*  thrown  greatly  below  jthem.     If  we 
4  were   to  attempt  getting  our  living 
4  by  any  trade,  people  in  that  ftation 
4  would  think  we  were  endeavouring  to 
*'  take  their  bread  out  of  their  mouths, 

*  and  combine  together  againftss;  fay- 

*  ing,   we   moft  certainly  deferve    our* 
4  dilirefs,  or  our  great  relations  would 
4  fupport  us.     Men  in  very  high  life 
4  are  taken  up  with  fuch  various  cares, 

*  that  were  they  ever  fo  good-natured, 
4  they  cannot  hearken  to  every  body's^ 
4  complaint,   who  applies  to  thsm  for 
4  relief.     And  the  lower  fort  of  people 
4  ufe  a  perfon  who  was  born  in  a  high- 

*  er    ftatioa,  and    is   thrown  amongft 

*  them  by  any  misfortune,  juft  as  I 
4  have  feen  cows  in  a  field  ufe  one  ano- 
«  ther;    for,    if  by   accident   any    of 

*  them  falls  into  a  ditch,  the  reft  all 

*  kick  againft  them,  and  endeavour  to 
4  keep  them   clown,  that  they  may  not 
4  get  out  again.     They  will  not  fuffer 
«  us  to  be  equal  with  them,   and  get 
4  our  bread  as  they  do  ;  if  we  cannot  be 
4  above  them,  they  will  have  the  plea- 
4  fure  of  cafting  us  down  infiniteiy  be- 
4  low  them.     In    ihort,  perfons,  who 
4  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  this 
4  fituation,  are  in  a  world  full  of  peo- 
'  pie,  and  yet  are  as  folitary  as  if  they 
4  were  in  the  wildeft  defart  j    nobody 
4  will  allow  them  to  be  of  their  rank, 

*  nor  admit  them  into  their  community. 
4  They  fee  all  the  blefiings  which  na- 

*  ture  deals  out  with  fuch  a  lavifh  hand 

*  to  all  her  creatures,  without   finding 
4  any  poflibility  cf  (baring  the  leaft  part 

*  of  them.  Thisj  Sir,  was  my  nuferable 

*  cafe,  till  your  bounty  relieved  nu.' 
The  raptures  David  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment, when  Camilla  had  thus  fuddenly 
•turned  his  thoughts  on  the  eor.fidci  ation 


that  he  was  the  Can  &  toe  wss  relieved 
from  that  mod  miferabie  of  all  r^ndi- 
tions,  which  (he  had  juil  defers  bed,  are 
nottobeexpreffed;  and  can  only  be  ima- 
gined by  thofe  people  who  are  capable 
of  the  fame  actions.  He  could  not 
forbear  crying  out,  was  he  to  live  a 
thoufand  years,  he  could  never  meet 
with  another  pleafure  equal  to  the 
thought  of  having  ferved  her  j  and  faid, 
if  (he  thought  herfelf  any  way  obliged 
to  him,  the  only  favour  he  had  to  aflc 
of  her  in  return  was,  never  to  men- 
tion it  more.  She  was  amazed  at  hi* 
gcneroliry  j.  however,  took  no  farther 
notice  of  it,  but  went  on  thus  with  her 
ftory. 

*  Whilft  this  hard-hearted  woman, 
'  Sir,  was  talking  in  this  ftrain,  2 
*•  neighbour  of  hers,  who  accidentally 
'  came  to  fee  her,  hearing  her  voice 
'  louder  than  ufual,  (though  me  irever 

*  fpoke  in  a  very  low  key)  came  up  to 
c  us  to  know  what  was  the  matter.    I 

*  took  hold  of  her  the  moment  fhe  en-- 

*  tered  the  room,  and  as  foon  a&  I  could 

*  have  an  opportunity  (for  the  landlady 

*  would  hardly  give  me  leave  to  fpeak) 

*  I  told  her  my  cafe.     The  poor  wo- 

*  man,  though  fhe  worked  for  tar  b*-*a d* 

*  was  fo  touched  with  what  me  heard, 
'  and  with  my  brother's  pale  languid- 
«  look,  that  fhe  pulled  out  fixpence  and 
«  gave  it  me  j  this  enabled  me  to  fup- 

<  port  him  two  days,  for  his  ftornacri 

*  was  too  weak  to  take  any  thing  but 

<  bifcuits.     As  to  myfelf,  I  fwallowed 
«  nothing  but  dry  bread  and  water,  for 

*  I  would  not  rob  him  of  a  farthing 
1  more  than  juft  ferved  to  keep  me  alive. 
'  The  raiftrefs  of  the  houfc,  as  foon  as 
'  this  our  benefa&refs  was  gone,  began 
«  again  in  her  old  ftraitt,  and  faid,  (he 

*  mult  fend  for  the  proper  officers  of 
'  the  parifh  to  which  we  belonged,  and 
«  charge  them  with  us,  for  fhe  could 
«  not  venture  to  bring  any  expence  on 
«  herfelf.      I  begged   her,   for  God's 
'  fake,  not  to  turn  us  out  in  that  con- 
'  dition  :  and  at  laft  prevailed  fo  far  on 
4  her  good- nature,  that  fhe  confented 
'  we  fnould  day  in  her  houfe,  provided 
4  we  would  go  up  into  the  garret,  and 

*  be  contented  with  one  room  ;  for  truly 
4  me  could  not  fpare  more  to  fuch  crea- 

*  turesj  and  if  we  could  not  in  a  week 
'  find  fome  method  of  paying  her,  fhe 
'  was  refolved  no  longer  to  be  impofed 
4  on}  becaufe  we  xhad  found  out  fhe 

*  could  not  help  being  coropaffionate, 

«  wiife 
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with  many  hints  how  happy  we  were 
to  have  met  with  her,  for  ihere  were 
Yt-;v  few  people  in  this  hard-heat  ted 
world  could  arrive  at  fuch  a  pitch  of 
goodnefs.  To  thcfe  terms  we  were 
forced  to  fubmir,  ami  get  up  flairs' 
into  that  hole  which  you  found  us  in. 
She  did  not  fail  coming  up  once  a  day 
to  infoim  us  how  miich  flie  wanted 
her  money,  although  flie  knew  it  was 
impoflibie  for  us  to  pay  her.. 
*  The  poor  woman  who  had  relieved 
us  laft,  fpared  us  one  fixpence  more  j 
but  fhe  happened  to  get  afervice,  and 
go  into  the  country,  fo  th.it  now  all 
our  hopes  were  lolt.  I  have  really 
feveral  times,  during  this  dreadful 
week,  wiChed  Valentine  dead,  that  I 
might  not  fee  him  thus  (anguifh  away 
in  mifery  before  my  face.  I  fat  up 
with  him  the  whole  time.  I  will  not 
fhock  a  nature  fo  tender  as  yours,  Sir, 
with  the  repetition  of  what  horrors 
pafled  in  my  mind,  between  my  then 
prefent  furTerings,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  feeing  my  dear  brother,  in  his 
miferable  condition,  foon  turned  into 
the  ftreet.  The  time  was  juft  expired, 
when  fhe  was  come  up  with  a  refo- 
lution  of  turning  us  out  of  doors, 
when  the  noife  flie  made  brought  you 
up  to  fee,  and  relieve  cur  mifery. 
What  little  things  there  were  in  that 
difmal  room  when  firft  we  went  up, 
flie  by  degrees  took  away,  under  the 
pretence  of  wanting  them  for  fome 
ufe  or  other,  till  flie  left  us  nothing 
at  all ;  and  a  poor  creature  ill,  as  Va- 
lentine was,  could  not  get  even  the 
coarfeft  cloaths  to  cover  him.  I  had 
managed  the  little  that  good  woman 
fpared  me  from  her  own  labour  in 
fuch  a  manner,  he  had  been  bwt  one 
day  totally  without  any  fuftenancej 
but,  for  my  part,  I  had  for  two  days 
tafted  nothing  but  cold  water:  and 
we  muft  both  have  periflied  in  that 
deplorable  mifery,  had  not  you  oppor- 
tunely come  tofave  us,  and  reftoredus 
to  life  and  plenty/ 
Camilla  ceafed  fpeakingj  and  David, 
after  looking  at  her  with  amazement, 
•was  going  to  make  fome  obfervations 
on  the  various  fcer.es  of  wrttchednefs 
fhe  had  gone  through,  when  Valentine 
entering  the  room,  made  them  turn  the 
converfation  on  more  indifferent  fub- 
je&s,  and  fo  pafled  the  evening  very 
agreeably  together.  And  with  Camilla'* 


ftory,  till  fhe  met  with  David,  I  fhall 

conclude  this  chapter. 

CHAP.     III. 

A  SHORT  CHAPTER,  BUT  WHICH 
CONTAINS  SURPRIZING  MAT- 
T  L  R . 

THE  next  converfation  David  haci 
with  Camilla,  after  fome  obfer- 
vations on  her  own  ftory,  he  was  natu- 
rally led  into  a  difcourfe  on  Cynthia, 
'f  he  moment  Camilla  heard  her  name, 
(from  a  fufyicion  that  fhe  was  her  for- 
mer companion)  flie  fhevved  the  utmoff 
eagernefs  in  her  enquiries  concerning 
her,  which  opened  David's  eyes,  ana 
he  immediately  fancied  fhe  was  the 
perfon  whom  Cynthia  had  mentioned 
in  fo  advantageous  a  light.  This,  con- 
fidering  what  he  then  felt  for  Camilla, 
gave  him  a  pleafure  much  eafier  felt 
than  defcribed  ;  and  which  can  only  be 
imagined  by  thofc  people  who  know 
what  it  is  to  have  a  paflion,  and  yet  can- 
not be  eafy  unlefs  the  object  of  it  de- 
ferves  their  efteem. 

David  was  too  much  concerned, 
while  Camilla  was  telling  her  own 
ftory,  with  the  part  flie  herfelf  bore  in 
it,  to  obferve  what  fhe  faid  of  any  other 
perfon,  and  overlooked  the  circum- 
ftance  of  her  friend's  going  abroad 
with  a  lady  of  fafhion,  who  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  her:  but  now  they  were 
both  foon  convinced  that  fhe  was  the 
very  perfon  whom  Camilla  had  been  fo 
fond  of. 

David  therefore  related  to  her  Cyn- 
thia's ftory ;  the  diftrefles  of  which 
moved  Camilla  .in  fuch  a  manner,  fhe 
could  not  refrain  from  weeping.  David 
was  melted  into  tendernefs  at  the  fight 
of  her  tears  j  and  yet  inwardly  rejoiced 
at  the  thoughts  of  her  being  capable  of 
fliedding  them  on  fo  juft  an  occafion. 
He  then  faid,  he  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  acquaint  Valentine  with  the 
hopes  flie  had  of  feeing  her  friend  again/ 
Camilla,  with  a  fight,  replied,  fhe  never 
concealed  any  thing  from  her  brother 
which  gave  her  pleafure.  This  figh< 
he  thought,  arofe  from  reflecting  on 
Cynthia's  misfortunes}  but  in  reality 
fomething  that  more  nearly  com  i 
her  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  For  fh6 
remembered  enough  of  Valentine's  be- 
haviouf 
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Tisviour  to  Cynthia  before  fhe  went 
abroad,  to  be  well  affured  he  could  not 
hear  of  any  probability  of  feeing  her 
again,  without  great  perturbation  of 
mind :  however,  the  next  time  they 
met,  (he  by  degrees  opened  to  him 
what  David  had  told  her.  But  the  pale- 
nefs  of  his  countenance,  and  the  anxiety 
v/hich  appeared  in  his  looks,  while  fhe 
was  .  ipeaking,  cannot  be  expreffcd. 
David,  who,  from  his  own  goodnefs  of 
heart,  required  the  ftror.geit  proofs  to 
convince  him  of  any  ill  in  another, 
from  the  lame  goodnefs  eafily  perceived 
all  the  emotions  which  arife  in  the 
mind  from  tendernefs ;  and  confequently 
was  not  long  in  fuf  pence  at  Valentine's 
extraordinary  behaviour  on  this  occa- 
fjon. 

Camilla  had  a&ed  with  great  honour ; 
for  although  (lie  had  told  David,  as  her 
benefactor  and  friend,  the  whole  hifto- 
ry  of  her  own  life,  fhe  had  faid  no  more 
of  her  brother  than  what  was  neceffaryj 
thinking  fhe  had  no  right,  on  any  ac- 
count, to  discover  his  fecrets,  uniefs 
by  his  permiffion. 

Valentine,  after  feveral  changes  of 
countenance,  and  being  in  fuch  a  fitu- 
ation  he  could  not  utter  his  words,  at 
laft  recovered  himfelf  enough  to  beg 
David  to  tell  him  all  he  knew  of  Cyn- 
thia, which  he  generoufly  complied 
with,  even  fo  far  as  to  inform  him  of 
her  adventure  wjth  my  Lord  •  < ',  and 
her  refufal  of  himfeif;  but  as  I  think 
it  equally  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  attempt  any  description  of  what 
Valentine  felt  during  David's  narration, 
J  (hall  leave  that  to  my  readef  s  own 
imagination. 

The  refultof  this  converfaiion  was, 
Valentine's  earned  requelt  to  his  filter 
immediately  to  write  to  Cynthia  :  /he, 
knew  where  Cynthia's  coufin  lived;  and 
as  fhe  was  perfectly  a  ftranger  to  the  re- 
fxifing  her  brother  any  thing  he  defired, 
it  was  no  fooner  afked  than  complied 
with;  but  when  David,  Valentine,  and 
Camilla,  feparated  that  night  to  go  to 
bed,  various  were  their  rtfieclions,  va- 
rious were  their  fituations.  Camilla's 
mind  was  on  the  rack,  at  the  confedera- 
tion that  David  had  offered  himfeif  to 
Cynthia  ;  he  was  pleating  himfeif  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  other's  refuting 
h/m,  fmce  he  was  now  acquainted  witli 


Camilla;  and  Valentine  fpent  the  whole 
night  in  being  tofled  about  between 
hopes  and  fears.  Cynthia's  refufal  of 
my  Lord  — — ,  and  David,  fometimes 
gave  him  the  utmoft  pleafure,  in  flat- 
tering his  hopes  that  he  might  be  the 
caufe  of  it  ;  hut  the  higher  his  joy  was 
railed  on  this  account,  the  greater  was 
his  torment,  when  he  feared  fome  man 
flie  had  met  with  fmce  he  (aw  her, 
might  pofTefs  her  heart.  In  ftiort,  the 
great  earneltnefs  with  which  he  wifhed 
to  be  remembered  by  her,  made  him 
but  the  more  diffident  in  believing  he 
was  fo;  and  his  pains  and  pleafures 
were  increafed  or  leflened  every  moment 
by  his  own  imagination,  as  much  as 
objects  are  to  the  natural  eye,  by  al- 
ternately looking  through  a  magnify- 
ing glafs,  and  the  other  end  of  the  per- 
fpe6tive.  But  here  I  mult  leave  him  to 
his  own  reflections,  to  look  after  the 
objeft  of  them,  and  fee  what  became 
of  Cynthia  fince  her  leaving  David. 

On  her  arrival  in  the  country,  where 
fhe  propofed  to  herfelf  the  enjoying  a 
pleaiure  in  feeing  her  old  acquaintance, 
and  a  little  to  recruit  her  Junk  fpirits, 
after  all  the  uneaiinefs  fhe  had  fu tiered  $ 
the  firft  news  fhe  heard,  was,  that  her 
coufin  had  been  buried  a  week,  having 
loft  her  mother  half  a  year  before. 
However,  fhe  went  to  the  houfe  where 
Ihe  had  lived.  Here  fhe  was  informed, 
that  the  young  woman  had  left  all  the 
little  fhe  was  worth,  amounting  to  the 
Aim  of  thirty  pounds  a  year,  to  a  cou- 
fin of  hers,  who  was  gone  abroad  with 
a  woman  of  fafluon.  Cynthia  (boa 
found  by  the  circumftances,  that  this 
coufin  was  herfelf.  This,  inftead  of 
leflening,  increafed  her  affliction  for  her 
death;  fW"the  confideration,  tlut  nei- 
ther time  nor  ablence  could  drive  from, 
the  poor  young  creature's  memory  the 
final!  kindntfles  me  had  received  from 
her  formerly,  made  the  good-natured 
Cynthia  but  the  moie  fenfible  of  her 
luis. 

She  could  bear  the  houfe  no  longer 
than  was  juft  necefTary  to  icttle  her  af- 
fairs, and  then  topk  a  place  in  the  ftnge- 
coach,  with  a'refolution  of  returning  to 
London;  being  like  people  in  a.  burn- 
ing fever,  who,  from  finding  them- 
felves  continually  uneafy,  are  in  hopes 
by  every  change  of  place  to  find  relief. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

WHICH  TREATS  OF  SOME  REMARK- 
ABLE DISCOURSE  THAT  PASSED 
BETWEEN  PASSENGERS  IN  A 
STAGE-COACH. 

THREE  gentlemen  were  her  fel- 
low-travellers: it  was  dark  when 
they  fet  out,  and  the  various  thoughts 
in  Cynthia's  mind  prevented  her  en- 
tering into  any  converfation,  or  even 
fo  much  as  hearing  what  her  compa- 
nions (aid ;  till  at  the  dawn  of  day  a 
grave  gentleman,  who  fat  oppofite  to 
her,  broke  forth  in  fo  fine  an  exclama- 
tion on  the  beauties  of  the  creation, 
and  made  fuch  oblervations  on  feeing 
the  rifing  fun,  as  awakened  all  her  at- 
tention, and  gave  her  hopes  of  meeting 
with  improvement  and  pleafure  in  her 
journey.  The  two  other  gentlemen 
employed  thernfelveSj  the  one  in  groan- 
ing; out  a  difapprobation,  and  the  other 
in  yawning,  from  a  wearinefs  at  every 
word  the  third  fpoke.  At  lait,  he  who 
yawned,  from  a  defire  of  putting  an 
end  to  what  he  undoubtedly  thought 
the  dulleft  (tuff  he  ever  heard,  turned 
about  to  Cynthia,  and  fwearing  he  ne- 
ver ftudiedany  other  beauties  of  nature 
but  thofe  pcflefled  by  the  fair-fex,  of- 
fered to  take  her  by  the  hand  j  but  (he 
knew  enough  of  the  world  to  repulfe 
fuch  impertinence,  without  any  great 
difficulty  ;  and,  by  her  behaviour,  made 
that  fpark  very  civil  to  her  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  (he  was  obliged  to  be 
vvith  him. 

The  very  looks  and  drefles  of  the 
three  men  were  fufficient  to  J^t  her  into 
their  different  characters  :  the  grave 
man,  whofe  difcourfe  (he  had  been  fo 
plealed  with,  was  drefled  in  the  plaineft, 
though  in  the  neateft  manner  ;  and,  by 
the  chearfulnefs  of  his  countenance, 
plainly  fhewed  a  mind  filled  with  tran- 
quillity and  pleafure.  The  gentleman 
whr  fat  next  him  was  as  dirty  as  if  he 
had  fat  up  two  or  three  nights  together 
in  the  Came  cloaths  he  then  had  on  j  one 
fide  of  his  face  was  beat  black  and 
blue  by  falls  he  had  had  in  his  drink, 
and  (kirmifhes  he  had  met  with  by 
rambling  about.  In  (hort,  every  thing 
without  was  an  indication  of  the  con- 
fufion  within,  and  he  was  a  perfect  ob- 
jecl  of  horror.  The  fpark  who  admir- 
ed nothing  but  the  ladies,  had  his  hair 


pinned  up  in  blue  papers,  alacedwaift- 
coat,  and  every  thing  which  is  neceflary 
to  (hew  an  attention  to  adorn  the  perfon, 
and  yet  at  the  fame  time  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  careleflhefs. 

The  firft  ftage  they  alighted  at  to 
breakfaft,  the  two  laft- mentioned  gen- 
tlemen made  it  their  bufmefs  to  find  out 
who  the  third  was ;  and,  as  he  was 
very  well  known  in  th.it  country,  hav- 
ing lived  there  fome  years,  they  foon 
discovered  he  was  a  clergyman.  For 
the  future,  therefore,  I  (hall  diftinguifh 
thefe  three  per/ens  by  the  names  of  the 
cltrgyman,  the  atheiil,  and  the  butter- 
fly; for,  as  the  latter  had  neither  pro- 
fefiion  nor  characleriltick,  I  know  not 
what  other  name  to  give  him. 

As  foon  as  they  got  into  the  coach 
again,  the  atheift  having  recruited  his 
(pints  with  his  ufual  morning-draught, 
accoftt-d  the  clergyman  in  the  following 
abrupt  and  rude  manner.  *  Come  on, 
'  Mr.  Parfon,  now  I  am  for  you  ;  J 
f  was  not  able  to  fpeak  this  morning, 

*  when  you  fancied  you  was  going  on 
'  with  all  that  eloquence,  to  prove  there 

*  muft  be  an  Infinite  Wifdom  concerned 

*  in  this  creation.'     As  he  fpoke  thefe 
words,   there  happened  to  be  fo  violent- 
a  jolt  of  the  coach,  they  could  hardly 
keep  theii  feats.     '  Aye!  there,'  con- 
tinued he,  with  a  fort  of  triumph  in  his 
countenance,  f  an  accident  has  proved 

*  to  my  hand,  that  chance  is  the  caufe 

*  of  every  thing,    otherwife  I   would 
'  fain  know  how  the  roads  mould  be- 
'  come  fo  very  rugged,  that  one  cannot 

*  go  from  one  place  to  another  without 
'  being  almoft  diflocated.'     Indeed,  to 
have  judged    by    his    looks,    any   one 
would   have  thought  the  leaft  motion 
would  have  (hook  him  to  pieces.     *  For 
'  my  part,1  faid  he,  '  conlidering  the 

*  numberlefsevils  there  are  in  the  world, 
'  it  is  amazing  to  me  how  any  one  can 
'•  have  the  aflfurance  to  talk  of  a  Deity  j 
'  efpecially  when  I  confider  thole  very 
'  men,  who  thus  want  to  perfuade  us 
c  out  of  our  fenfes,    at  the  fame  time 
1  take   our  money,   and  are  paid  for 

*  talking  in  that  manner.     I  am  Cure 
«  now,  whilit  I   am   (peaking,  I   feel 

. '  fuch  pains  in  my  head,  and  fuch  dif- 

*  orders   all  over  me,  as  is  a  fufficient 

*  proof  that  there  was  no  wii'dom  con- 
«  cerned  in  the  forming  us.     It  is  true, 
«  indeed,  that  I  have  fat  up  wholenights, 
'  and  drank   very  hard  lately;   but  if 
f  a  good  Being,  who  really  loved  his 

<  creature?, 
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creatures,  bad  been  the  caufe  of  our 
coming  into  this  world,  undoubtedly 
we  fhould  have  been  made  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  we  mould  neither  have 
had  temptations,  nor  power  to  injure 
ourfelves.     The  whole  thing  appears 
to  me  abfurd  :  for,  notwithstanding 
all  our  boafting  of  fuperior  reafon  to 
the  reft  of  the  creation,  in  my  opi- 
nion we  are  fuch  low  grovelling  crea- 
tures, that  I  can  eaiily  conceive  we 
were  made  by  chance.     It  is  certainly 
the  clergy's  intereft  to  endeavour  to 
govern  usj  but  I  am  refolved  I  will 
never   be  prieft-rid,   whatever  other 
folly  I  give  into.'     In  this  ftile  he 
went  on  a  great  while  j  and  when  he 
thought  it  time  to  conclude,   that  is, 
when   the  fpirit  of  the  liquor  he  had 
drank  was  evaporated,  he  ftared  the  cler- 
gyman full  in  the  face,  with  a  refolu- 
tion,  as  he  faw  he  was  a  modelt  man,  that 
if  he  could  not  get  the  better  of  him  by 
his  arguments,  he  would  put  him  out 
of  countenance  by  his  impudence. 

The  butterfly,  who  had  been  filent, 
and  hearkened  with  the  utmoft  atten- 
tion while  the  other  was  fpeaking, 
now  began  to  open  his  mouth  j  he  was 
full  as  irreligious  as  the  atheift,  al- 
though the  caufe  of  it  was  very  differ- 
ent :  for  as  the  latter,  from  a  natural 
propenfity  to  vice,  and  a  refolution  to 
iuffer  all  the  confequences  of  it,  rather 
than  deny  himfelf  any  thing  he  liked, 
drove  all  ferious  thoughts  as  much  as 
pofiibie  from  his  mind,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  ufe  of  all  the  fallacies  he  could 
think  on,  to  impofe  on  his  own  under- 
ftanding;  fo  the  former,  who  was  na- 
turally difpofed  to  lead  a  regular  life, 
and  whole  inclinations  prompted  him  to 
nothing  which  he  might  not  have  been 
allowed  in  any  religion  whatever,  put 
on  ail  the  appearance  of  vicioufnefs  he 
could,  becaufe  he  was  filly  enough  to 
imagine  it  proved  his  fenfe.  And,  as 
he  could  not  think  deep  enough  to  con- 
fult  on  which  fide  truth  lay,  he  never 
confidered  farther  than  what  would 
give  him  the  beft  opportunity  of  difplay- 
ing  his  wit.  He  openly  profeffed  him- 
felf a  great  lover  of  ridicule/  and 
thought  no  fubjecl  fo  fit  to  exerciie  it  on 
as  religion  and  the  clergy  :  he,  there- 
fore, as  foon  as  the  other  had  done 
fpeaking,  ran  through  all  the  trite 
things  which  had  been  ever  faid  on  that 
head ;  fuch  as  the  pride  of  prietts,  their 
being  greedy  after  the  tithes,  &c.  This 


he  fpoke  with  ah  air  which  at  once 
proved  his  folly,  and  the  ftrong  opinion 
he  had  of  his  own  wifdom. 

The  clergyman  heard  all  theatheift's 
arguments,  and  the  butterfly's  jefts, 
without  once  offering  to  interrupt  them  3 
and,  had  they  talked  fuch  nonfenfe  on. 
any  other  fubjecl,  he  would  not  have 
taken  the  pains  to  anfwer  them  ;  but  he 
thought  the  duty  of  his  profeflion  in 
this  cafe  called  upon  him  to  endeavour^ 
at  leaft,  to  convince  them  of  the  error. 
His  good  fenfe  eafily  faw,  that  to  go 
too  deep  would  be  only  talking  what 
they  did  not  underftand,  and  confe- 
quently  throwing  away  his  own  labour  J 
he  therefore  kept  on  the  furface  of 
things,  and  to  the  atheift  only  proved, 
that  the  unevennefs  of  the  roads,  or  a 
man's  having  the  head-ache  after  a  de- 
bauch, (which  were  the  two  points  he 
had  infifted  on)  were  no  arguments 
againft  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity  j  and  . 
then  h.  *»  good-nature  enough  to  try 
to  bring  him  off  from  the  courfe  of 
life  he  faw  he  was  in,  by  mewing  him 
how  eafy  it  would  be  for  him  to  attain 
health  and  eafe,  if  he  would  only  do 
what  was  in  his  own  power,  (/.  e.  lead 
a  regular  life)  for  the  fake  of  enjoying 
thofe  benefits  j  and  that  then  he  would 
find  as  much  caufe  to  be  thankful  to 
the  Author  of  his  being,  as  he  now  fan- 
cied he  had  to  complain  of  him. 

To  the  butterfly  (whofe  difpofition 
was  not  hard,  for  a  man  who  knew  the 
world,  to  find  out)  he  did  nothing  more 
than  mew  him  how  very  little  wit  there 
was  in  a  repetition  of  what  had  been 
faid  a  hundred  times  before;  and,  for  " 
his  encouragement  to  alter  his  way  of 
thinking,  (or  rather  of  talking)  af- 
fured  him,  that  he  might  learn  much 
more  real  wit  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
queftion,  and  repeat  it  with  lels  dan- 
ger of  having  the  theft  found  out. 

Every  word  this  gentleman  fpoke, 
and  his  manner  of  fpeaking,  convinced 
Cynthia  he  was  not  endeavouring  to 
fhew  his  own  parts,  but  acting  from  the 
true  Chriftian  principle  of  defiring  to 
do  good.  She  was  perfectly  filent  the 
whole  time  he  was  fpeakingj  bur,  when 
he  had  concluded,  could  not  forbear 
rallying  the  butterfly  on  his  ftrong  de- 
fire  of  having  wit  j  and  told  him,  fhe 
knew  feveral  fubjecls  he  could  talk  on. 
fo  much  better  than  religion,  that  fhe 
would  advife  him  to  leave  that  entirely 
off,  and  take  up  with  thofe  he  was  much 
N  »  fitter 
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fitter  fdr,  fuch  as  gallantry — gaming—- 
drdiing — &c.  This  drew  a  loud  hui-n- 
ter  from  both  the  atheill  and  butterfly. 
The  latter  replied,  '  Aye!  aye!  I  war- 
'  rant  you,  I  never  knew  an  inltance 
'  where  the  parfons  did  not  get  the  wo- 
'  men  on  their  fide ! '  with  fevera!  coarfe 
jetts  not  worth  repeating.  And  now 
they  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  roar  and 
make  a  noife:  refolving,  if  they  could 
not  confute  their  adverfaries,  to  perfe- 
cute  them,  by  putting  their  ears  on  the 
rack}  in  hopes,  by  that  means,  for  the 
fake  of  quietnefs,  to  extort  a  conftfiion 
from  them  of  whatever  they  pleafed. 
Jn  this  confufion  of  noife  and  nonfenfe, 
Cynthia  and  the  clergyman  were  oblig- 
ed to  continue,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
inn  in  the  evening;  when,  on  pretence 
of  being  weary  and  indifpoied,  they  left 
their  fellow  -  travellers,  and  retired  to 
their  feparate  rooms. 

Theatbeiithad  beer,  forming  a  fcheme 
in  his  mind,  from  the  time  hf  fitft  fnw 
Cynthia,  in  what  manner  he  mould  ad- 
drefs  her;  for,  as  he  had  perfuaded  him- 
lelf  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  any  one 
virtue  in  the  world,  he  was  under  no 
apprehenfion  of  being  diiappointed  in 
his  hopes.  Cynthia's  contempt  of  the 
butterfly  was  a  convincing  proof  to  him 
of  her  understanding,  and  confequently 
encouraged  him  to  be! ieve,  that  fhe  muft 
be  pleaied  with  himfelf.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty that  he  feared  he  mould  meet 
with,  was  the  finding  an  opportunity 
of  fpeaking  to  her  alone;  but  while  he 
was  perplexing  his  brains  how  he  mould 
accomplish  his  defigns,  accident  threw 
that  in  his  way  which  he  knew  not 
how  to  bring  about  for  himfelf. 

It  was  a  fine  moon-light  night;  and, 
as  the  various  things  labouring  in  Cyn- 
thia's mind  inclined  her  to  be  peniive 
and  melancholy,  when  fne  fancied  the 
two  gentlemen  were  fafe  at  their  bottle 
for  that  evening,  (he  went  down  a  pair 
of  back  (fairs  into  a  little  garden  be- 
longing to  tlie  houfe,  in  which  was  an 
arbour.  Here  fhe  fat  down,  wander- 
ing in  her  own  fancy  through  all  the 
part  fcenes  of  her  life.  The  ufage  fhe 
had  met  with  from  almoft  all  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  their  different  beha- 
viour, according  to  her  different  cir- 
cumftances,  gave  her  but  an  uneafyfen- 
fation  ;  but  by  giving  way  to  the  bent 
of  her  mind,  at  length  all  unpleafing 
thoughts  wereexhaultcd,  arid  her  ima- 
ginau^u  b'gan  to  indulge  her  with  more 


agreeable  ideas.  But,  as  if  it  had  bee/}1 
impuflihle  for  her  to  enjoy  one  moment's 
pletiiuie,  no  (boner  htid  her  thoughts 
taken  this  turn,  than  fhe  faw  the  atheirr, 
who  foftly,  and  unperceived  by  her,  (fo> 
fixed  was  me  in  her  contemplations) 
was  come  near  enough  to  fit  down  by 
her.  He  had  drank  his  companion  to 
flfcp;  and,  as  it  was  not  his  ufual  time 
of  sluing  to  bed,  (which  he  feldom  did 
till  four  or  five  in  the  morning)  acci- 
dentally roved  into  the  garden.  Cyn- 
thia at  firlt  was  ftartled,  but  endeavour- 
ed r.3  much  as  poflible  to  conceal  her 
fear,  thinking  that  the  appearance  of 
courage  and  refolution  was  the  beft 
means  fhe  could  make  ufe  of  in  her  pre- 
ft-nt  fituation. 

He  began  at  firft  with  talking  to  her 
of  indifferent  things,  but  foon  fell  on 
the  fubjefl  of  his  own  happinefs,  in  thus 
meeting  with  her  alone.  She  immedi- 
ately role  up,  and  would  have  left  him  j 
but  he  fwore  fhe  mould  hear  him  out  j 
and  promifed  her,  if  (he  would  but  at- 
tend with  p.itience  to  what  he  had  to  i;iy, 
fhe  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  (hs 
pleafed.  He  then  began  to  compliment 
her  on  her  understanding,  infilled  that 
it  was  rmpoflible  for  a  woman  of  her 
fenfe  to  be  tied  down  by  the  common 
forms  of  cuftom,  which  were  only  com- 
plied with  by  fools;  then  ran  through, 
all  the  arguments  he  could  think  of,  to 
prove  that  pleafure  is  pleafure,  and  that 
it  is  better  to  be  pleafed  than  difpleafed. 
Talked  of  Epicurus's  faying,  '  Plea- 
'  fure  is  the  chief  good  ;'  from  which  he 
very  wifely  concluded,  '  That  vice  is 
*  the  greatert  pleafure/  In  fhort,  his 
head  naturally  not  being  very  clear,  and 
being  always  confufed  with  liquor  when 
it  came  to  be  night,  he  made  fuch  a 
medley  between  pleafure  and  pain,  virtu* 
and  vice,  that  is  was  impo(7ible  to  dif- 
tinguifh  what  he  had  a  mind  to  prove. 

Cynthia  could  not  help  fmiling  to 
fee  a  man  endeavouring  to  perfuade  her 
that  fhe  might  follow  her  inclination's 
without  a  crime,  while  Ihe  knew  that 
nothing  could  fo  much  oppofe  her  gra- 
tifying him  as  her  pleafing  herlelt. 
However,  (he  thought  if  her  wifelt  w.-ty 
to  be  civil  to  him;  for  although  fhe  was 
not  far  from  the  houfe,  yet  nothing 
could  have  fhocked  her  more  than  to 
have  been  obliged  to  make  a  noife.  She 
therefore  told  him,  fhe  did  not  doubt 
but  what  he  had  faid  might  be  very  rea- 
fonable,  but  fiie  had  not  time  now  to 
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eonfider  of  it,  being  very  ill,  and  there- 
fore begged  (lie  might  go  in  for  that 
night,  and  flie  would  talk  more  to  him 
the  next  day.  The  atheift  was  lo  much 
pleafed  to  think  flie  gave  any  attention 
to  what  he  laid,  that  for  fear  of  difo- 
bliging  her,  he  left  her  at  liberty  to 
retire/ which  fhe  did  with  the  utmoit 
joy. 

C  H  A  P.  '  V. 

IN  WHICH  IS  PLAINLY  PROVED, 
THAT  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  FOR  A  WO- 
MAN TO  BE  SO  STRONGLY  FIXED 
IN  HER  AFFECTION  FOR  ONE  MAN, 
AS  TO  TAKE  NO  PLEASURE  IN 
HEARING  OF  LOVE  FROM  ANY 
OTHER. 

THE  next  morning,  Cynthia  and 
the  clergyman,  who  had  neither 
of  them  any  fumes  aiifing  from  intem- 
perance to  fleep  off,  got  into  the  coach 
with  chearfulnels  and  good-humour; 
they  had  all  the  convention  to  them- 
felves  the  firft  ftage,  for  the  atheiit  and 
butterfly  both  flept  all  the  way  till  they 
came  to  breakfaft.  There,  with  hinds 
fhaking  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  could  cany  the  li- 
quor to  their  mouths,  they  at  laft  con- 
trived to  revive  their  drooping  fpirits, 
and  began  to  be  as  noify  as  ever.  The 
atheift  looked  at  Cynthia  with  an  allured 
air,  as  if  he  did  not  doubt  of  fuccefs, 
till  he  often  put  her  outof  countenance. 
But  the  butterfly  paid  her  the  greateft 
refpe£l  imaginable;  being  convinced, 
that  as  flie  would  not  fuffer  any  familiari- 
ty from  him,  fhe  muft  be  one  of  the  moft 
virtuous  women  ever  born.  The  cler- 
gyman was  fo  tired  with  their  imperti- 
nence, he  certainly  would  have  got  out 
of  the  coach,  and  walked  a- foot,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  ccnfideration  for  Cyn- 
thia; for  flie  had  no  iclief  but  in  his 
converfation. 

In  this  manner  they  wer.t  on,  till 
they  came  to  the  place  where  they  were 
to  dine,  when  the  poitilion  giddily  tak- 
ing too  little  compafs,  overturned  the 
coach  ;  and  as  it  was  on  a  flat,  they  were 
all  in  great  danger  of  being  killed,  or 
breaking  their  limbs.  However,  they 
were  all  taken  out  fafe,  except  the  athe- 
ift, who  had  ftupiried  hislenfes  in  fuch 
a  manner  by  the  breakfaft  he  chole  to 
drink,  that  he  had  no  command  of  his 


limb?,  and  broke  his  leg  under  him  hi 
the  fall. 

C\nthiawas  terribly  frightened,  and 
begged  the  clergyman  to  be  fo  good  as 
to  contrive  fome  method  of  having 
the  poor  wretch  laken  care  of,  and  the 
bone  fet  again.  Her  caution  was  pcr- 
feclly  unnecefiary:  for  from  the  mo- 
ment the  good  man  faw  the  accident,  he 
was  conlidering  which  would  be  the 
belt  method  of  taking  care  of  him.  He 
prefeutly  enquired  for  the  belt  furgeon 
in  the  town  ;  and  luckily  there  was  one 
lived  the  very  next  door,  who  was  both, 
a  furgeon  and  an  apothecary.  To  his 
houfe,  therefore,  he  had  him  carried  j 
he  went  with  him,  and  ftaid  with  him 
while  the  operation  was  performing; 
during  which  time  he  alternately  pray- 
ed and  curfed,  which  ftruck  the  clergy- 
man with  the  utmoft  horror.  However, 
he  carried  his  chrillianity  and  com- 
paflion  fo  far,  as  to  enquire,  whether 
he  had  any  money  in  his  pocket  to  de- 
fray his  expences,  while  he  was  con- 
fined there;  and  on  being  anfwered  in 
the  negative,  offered  to  leave  him  what 
was  neceffary.  But  on  the  apothecary's 
affuring  him,  that  he  knew  him  very 
well,  and  would  take  the  utmoit  care 
of  him,  he  returned  to  Cynthia,  who 
rejoiced  to  hear  the  poor  creature  was 
in  fuch  good  hands. 

The  butterfly,  whofe  journey  was  at 
an  end,  he  being  to  go  no  farther,  took 
his  leave  of  them,  humming  the  end  of 
an  Italian  fong,  without  once  enquir- 
ing what  was  become  of  the  poor  man, 
with  whofe  fentiments  he  hadfo  hear- 
tily concurred  the  whole  way. 

They  were  now  about  fixteen  miles 
from  London.  The  clergyman  had 
wifhed  from  the  firft  morning  for  an  op- 
portunity of  being  alone  with  Cynthia  ; 
but  the  hurries  which  attend  travelling 
in  a  ftage-coach,  wilh  his  own  inexpe- 
rience in  all  affairs  of  gallantry, 
and  his  great  fear  of  offending,  had 
prevented  his  gratifying  that  wifh.  And 
now  that  accident  had  thrown  what  he 
defired  in  his  way,  his  great  modefty, 
diftruft  of  himfeif,  and  his  efteem  for 
Cynthia,  rendered  him  almoft  incapa- 
ble of  fpeaking  to  her ;  he  wer.t  on  two 
or  three  miles  in  the  greateft  fright  ima- 
ginable, for  every  ftep  the  horfes  took, 
he  condemned  himielf  for  lofing  his 
time,  and  yet  could  not  bring  hinilcif 
to  make  uie  of  it.  At  lalt,  he  fell  into 
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a  difcour'fe  on  love;  all  his  fentirr.ents 
were  fo  delicate,  and  the  thoughts  he 
exprefied  To  refined,  that  Cynthia'  not 
only  agreed  with  him,  but  could  not 
forbear  (hewing,  by  her  (miles  and 
good-humour,  that  (lie  was  greatly 
pieafed  to  meet  whK  a  perfon  who  had 
fo  much  her  own  way  of  thinking.  This 
encouraged  the  eentlt-mantofpeak;  and, 
from  talking  of  love  in  general,  he  be- 
£3n  to  be  more  particular;  he  bei^x-d 
pardon  for  being  fo  abrupt,  for  which 
he  alledsjed  as  an  excuie  the  (liort  time 
lie  had  before  he  fliould  lofe  fight  of  her 
forever,  unlefs  (he  would  be  fo  good  to 
inform  him  where  (lie  lived. 

Cynthia  was  greatly  furpriied  at  this 
declaration,  which  me  neither  expe6led 
or  wifhed  ;  the  clergyman's  behaviour, 
for  the  (liort  time  (he  had  in  a  manner 
}»ved  with  him,  had  given  her  great  rea- 
fon  to  efteem  him,  and  his  converfation 
would  have  been  a  great  pieafure  to  her 
on  any  tefms  but  that  of  being  her 
lover;  but  her  heart  was  already  fo  fix- 
ed, that  (he  refolved  never  to  fufrer  any 
other  man  to  make  love  to  her  ;  and  (he 
would  on  no  account  have  endeavoured 
to  increafe  the  affeftion  of  a  man  of 
merit,  with  a  view  of  making  him  un- 
cafy.  She  therefore  very  ferioufly  told 
him,  that  (he  was  infinitely  obliged  to 
him  for  the  affeclion  he  had  exprefTed 
for  her;  but  that,  as  in  her  circumftan- 
ces  it  was  utterly  impoffible  (lie  could 
ever  return  it,  (he  mult  beexcufed  from 
Jetting  him  know  where  (lie  lived,  as 
the  converging  with  her,  if  he  had  really 
an  inclination  for  her,  would  only  make 
him  unhappy.  She  fpoke  this  with  fuch 
an  air  of  fmcerity,  that  the  clergyman, 
who  had  no  deceit  in  himfelf,  (nor  was 
lie  apt  to  fufpect  others  of  it,)  refolved 
to  believe  her,  and  whatever  he  fuffered, 
not  to  fay  any  thing  which  might  give 
her  pain  ;  and  from  that  moment  was 
filent  on  that  head.  They  foon  arrived 
in  town,  where  they  parted. 

Cynthia  took  a  lodging,  for  (lie  knew 
not  at  prefent  what  to  do  with  herielf. 
The  clergyman  having  put  things  on 
fuch  a  footing,  that  (he  could  not  con- 
\erfe  with  him,  made  her  very  untafy  j 
for  (he  was  in  hopes,  before  he  fpoke  to 
her  of  love,  that  he  would  have  been  a 
s^reat  comfort  to  her  when  (he  came  to 
town.  She  almoft  made  a  refolution 
never  to  fpeak  to  any  man  again  j  be- 
ginning to  think  it  impoflible  fora  man 
to  be  civil  to  a  woman,  unlefs  he  has 


fome  defign  upon  her.  But  now  hav- 
ing brought  Cynthia  to  town,  I  think  it 
time  to  take  leave  of  her  for  the  pre- 
fent, and  look  after  my  hero. 


CHAP.     VL 

CONTAINING  AN  ACCOUNT  OP  SE» 
VERALEXTRAORDINARYTRANS- 
ACTIONS. 

THE  morning  after  David  had  in- 
formed Valentine  arid  his  fifter  of 
what  he  knew  concerning  Cynthia,  he 
perceived  a  melancholy  in  them  both  ; 
which,  although  he  imputed  Camilla's 
thoiightfulneis  to  her  love  for  her  bro- 
ther, and  was  not  ignorant  whence  his 
concern  arofe,  fat  (b  heavy  on  his  mind, 
as  gave  him  great  uneafmefs  ;  for  he 
felt  all  the  pains  of  his  friends  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  he  did  his  Own.  He 
therefore  did  all  he  could  to  comfort 
Valentine;  told  him  he  did  not  doubt 
but  Cynthia  would  immediately  anfwef 
Camilla's  letter;  with  fome  hints,  that 
he  himfelf  might  be  thecaufe  of  her re- 
fufing  all  offers  5  and  afTuied  him,  if 
his  fortune  could  any  way  conduce  to 
his  happinefs,  whatever  fhare  of  it  was 
neceflary  for  him,  fhould  be  intirely  at 
his  fervice. 

Valentine  was  (truck  dumb  with  this 
generofity.  Tendernefs  and  gratitude 
for  fuch  uncommon  benevolence  was 
to  be  anfwered  no  other  way  but  by- 
flowing  tears.  David  faw  his  confufion, 
and  begged  him  not  to  fancy  he  was  un- 
der any  obligation  to  him,  for  that  he 
fhould  think  his  life  and  fortune  well 
(pent  in  the  fervice  of  a  man  whom 
both  nature  and  goodnefs  had  fo  nearly 
allied  to  Camilla.  Valentine  at  lalt 
with  much  difficulty  found  a  vent  for 
his  words,  and  fwore  no  pafllon  of  his 
fhould  ever  make  him  a  greater  burden 
than  he  already  was  to  fuch  a  friend. 
Camilla,  between  the  concern  for  her 
brother  and  the  pieafure  David's  words 
gave  her,  was  quite  overcome.  But  as 
tendernels,  when  it  is  come  to  the 
height,  is  not  to  be  defcribed,  I  (hall 
pafs  over  the  re  it  of  this  fcene  in  filence. 
Valentine's  impatience  increafed  every 
day  to  hear  from  Cynthia;  a  week  pafs- 
ed  over,  and  no  news  of  h-.  •  :  at  lalt, 
one  day  as  David  was  walking  through 
Weftminfter,  he  heard  a  voice 
called  him  by  his  name;  and  when  he 
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looked  up,  he  faw  Cynthia  looking  out 
at  an  upper-window  j  he  immediately 
ran  into  the  houfe,  and  great  were  his 
raptures  at  the  thoughts  of  the  pleafure 
he  fhould  carry  home  to  his  friends. 
When  he  was  feated,  he  began  to  tell 
Cynthia,  that  he  had  met  with  Camilla 
and  Valentine.  He  had  no  fooner  men- 
tioned their  names,  than  fhe  afked  him  a 
thoufand  queftions  concerning  them, 
which  quite  puzzled  him,  and  he  knew 
not  what  to  anfwer.  This  confufion  fhe 
imputed  to  his  having  heard  the  ftory  of 
their  running  away  together  in  an  in- 
famous manner,  which  (he  had  been 
told  at  her  firft  arrival  in  town  with  my 

Lady  • ,  but  had  never  fpoke  of  it 

to  David,  as  (he  was  unwilling  to  fpread 
the  report.  At  laft  fhe  cried  out,  <  Sir, 
'  I  beg,  if  you  have  any  companion 

<  for  me,  tell  me  what  you  know  of  my 
«  Camilla,'  (fhe  fpoke  not  a  word  of 
Valentine;)  '«  for  there  is  nothing  I  fo 

<  much  long   to  know,  as  whether  fhe 

<  is  innocent  of  what  fhe  is  accufed  of: 

*  for  if  fhe  is,  how  hard  is  her  fate, 

•  and  what  muft  fhe  have  fuffered  by 
'  lying  under  fuch  an  imputation !' 

David  defired  her  to  have  a  little  pa- 
tience, and  he  would  tell  her  all :  he 
had  not  time  then  to  repeat  all  Camil- 
la's ftory,  but  faid  enough  to  clear  her 
innocence.  Cynthia  knew  fo  much  of 
the  world,  fhe  eafily  obferved,  by  his 
manner  of  talking  of  her,  that  he  was 
in  love  with  her.  This  gave  her  the 
greateft  pleafure  fhe  could  have  received, 
as  it  was  the  ftrongeft  proof  he  could 
r.ot  think  her  guilty.  And  when  fhe 
was  farther  informed  in  what  manner 
they  lived  together,  and  David  (who 
was  always  contriving  methods  to  give 
pleafure)  invited  her  to  go  home  with 
him,  and  told  her  there  was  room  for 
her  in  the  fame  houfe,  it  is  impoflible 
to  defcribe  her  raptures  :  fhe  immedi- 
ately paid  her  lodgings,  put  her  things 
into  a  hackney-coach,  and  then  they 
fat  out  together,  to  find  all  which  either 
of  them  valued  in  this  world. 

Valentine's  joy  was  greater  than  he 
could  bear,  and  alrnoil  overcame  his 
fenfes.  The  extafy  thtis  fuddenly 
viewing  Cynthia  before  him  threw  l.im 
into,  almott  made  him  forget  the  re- 
fpe£l  he  had  always  paid  her  j  and  it 
was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  forbear 
flying  and  catching  her  in  his  arms. 
Camilla,  although  fhe  could  no  ways 
blame  Cynthia  for  her  behaviour,  and 


really  loved  her  with  a  fincere  affection 
yet  fuch  is  human  frailty,  that  the  fij  It 
fi^ht  of  her  ftruck  her  with  the  idea  of 
David?s  having  liked  hrr  j  and  this 
thought,  in  fpite  of  herfelf,  was  a  grent 
damp  to  the  pleafure  of  meeting  with 
her  friend.  But  Cynthia's  thoughts 
were  fo  much  employed,  (he  did  not 
perceive  it  5  (he  ran  and  embraced,  and 
exprefTecl-fhe  utmoft  joy  to  fee  her.  This 
(he  really  felt  without  that  allay  which, 
the  lead  mixture  of  rivalfhip  or  jealouiy 
gives  to  friend fhip  in  either  lex.  While 
they  were  together,  fhe  addreflcd  molt 
of  her  converfation  to  Camilla,  but 
her  eyes  fpontaneoufly  rolled  towards 
Valentine:  for  though  fhe  often  endea- 
voured to  remove  them,  they  inftantly 
returned  to  the  object  which  principally 
attracted  them. 

That  evening,  and  all  the  eufuing 
day,  they  fpent  in  informing  each  other 
of  every  accident  which  had  befallen 
them  fince  their  leparatiofl  ;  and  on  the 
day  following,  Cynthia  propoied  at 
breakfaft  the  taking  a  coach,  and  riding 
through  all  the  pans  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis, to  view  the  various  counte- 
nances of  the  different  forts  of  people 
who  inhabit  it.  David  faid  nothing 
could  be  more  agreeable  to  him,  if 
Camilla  approved  of  it:  for,  as  he  had 
travelled  through  it  in  a  more  attentive 
manner  than  what  was  propofed  at  pre- 
fent,  he  fhould  be  the  better  judge  of 
people's  thougnts  oy  their  manners  and 
faces.  Valentine  had  no  objection  to 
any  thing  propofed  by  Cynthia  j  on 
which  they  called  a  coach,  and  this 
agreeable  party  (and  fuch  another  I 
believe  is  not  eafily  to  be  found)  got 
into  it. 

They  had  no  occafion  to  make  the 
coach  heavy,  by  loading  it  with  provi- 
(ions,  there  being  many  hefyitabie 
houfes  by  the  way  open  for  their  enter- 
tainment:  though  I  did  once  fee  a 
coach  which  fet  out  from  the  tower, 
flop  in  the  middle  of  St.  James's  Street, 
and  the  company  that  were  in  it  take  a 
finall  repaft  of  ham  and  cold  chicken; 
but  that  perhaps  was  owing  to  a  weak- 
nefs  in  fome  of  ti\e  ftomachs  of  the  paf- 
fengers,  which  diiabled  them  from  fad- 
ing above  an  hour  at  a  time. 

As  David  and  his  company  pafied 
through  the  polite  parts  cf  the  town 
early  in  the  morning,  they  law  but  few 
people  worthy  their  obfervsticn  j  all 
there  was  hufhed  and  ftill,  as  at  the 
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dead  of  night;  but  when  they  came  to 
the  more  trading  part  of  the  town,  the 
hurry  was  equal  to  the  ftillnefs  they  had 
before  obferved. 

As  they  drove  through  Covent  Gar- 
den, they  faw  a  company  of  men  reeling 
along,  as  if  they  in  a  manner  had  lolt 
the  ufe  of  th*ir  legs}  each  of  them  had 
Ibmething  in  his  right-hand,  which  he 
had  picked  up  in  the  maiket;  tome  had 
flowers,  ethers  cabbages,  and  fome 
chofe  for  nofegays  a  bunch  of  onions  or 
£arlick;  but  all  their  hands  fliook,  as 
if  it  was  with  difficulty  ihey  could  hold 
any  thing  in  them.  As  loon  as  they 
f\\v  the  coach,  they  ran,  or  rather  tum- 
bled up  to  it,  with  the  utmoft  fpeed 
their  condition  would  admit  them,  and 
hammered  out  a  defire  that  the  ladies 
would  accept  of  their  garlands. 

Poor  Camilla  was  frighted  ;  but  Cyn- 
thia, who  had  feen  more  of  the  world, 
and  perceived  they  were  gentlemen, 
(though  they  had,  as  Shakefyeare  fays, 
4  put  that  into  their  mouths,  which 

*  had  ftolen  away  their  brains/)  took  a 
bunch  of  flowers  from  a  very  young 
fellow  who  was  foremoft,  and  thanked 
him  for  her  garland  ;  after  which  they 
all  daggered  away  again,  huzzaing  her 
for  her  good-humour. 

David  called  to  a  man  who  was 
patting  by,  and  afked  him  if  he  knew 
any  of  thofe  gentlemen  j  for  that  he 
thought  it  pity  fomebody  fhould  not 
take  care  of  them  home,  for  fear  they, 
fhould  come  to  any  mifchief.  *  Alack  I 

*  Sir!'  replied  the  man,  *  there  is  no 
4  danger  of  them;   drunken  men  and 

*  children— —you  know  the  proverb. 

*  I  have  kept  a  (hop  in  that  (treet  thefe 
'  twenty  years;    and  it    is  very    few 

*  mornings,   unlefs   it  be  very    bitter 
<  cold  weather,  but  that  a  parcel  of  them 
'  pafs  by.   That  young  gentleman  who 

*  went  firft,  I  am  told,  would  make  a 

*  very  fine   gentleman,  if  he  did  not 

*  drink  fo  hard ;  and  I  had  it  from  very 

*  good  hands,  for  I  am  acquainted  with 
4  his  mother's  chambermaid,  and  me 

*  mu ft  know,  to  be  fore.     And  then 
4  that  hatchet-face  man  who  came  next, 
'  I  think  he  had  better  take  care  of  his 

*  wife  and  children,  than    run  about 
4  1'pending  his  money  in  fuch  a  manner; 
4  he  owes  me  a  bill  of  one  pound  three 
4  (hillings  and  two-pence;  but  no  won- 
4  der  he   can't  pay  his  debts,  while  he 
4  leads  fuch  a  fort  of  life.     That  fhort 
4  man  who  walks  by  his  fide,  to  my 


certain   knowledge,  was  arrefted  lad 
week;  and  I  was  told,  if  fome  ot  his 
rakifli  companions  had  not  bailed  him, 
he    would    have  found  it  a    difficult 
matter  to  have  got  out  of  the  bailiff's 
hands;  for,  faith  and  troth,  mailer, 
if  once  they  lay  hold  on  any  one,    it 
is  not  an  eai'y  matter  to  get  from  them 
again.      He  is  but  p--o.  j  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  is   much  richer  than  one  of 
we  that  do  keep  (hops    to   get  our 
livelihood  ;    and    yet,   they    lay,    his 
elder  brother  rides  in  his  coach  and 
fix.     I  think  ke  might  relieve   him 
when  he  is  ;n  diftrefs  ;  indeed,  it  is 
nothing  to   me,  and    I  never  trouble 
my  head  about  other  folks  bulinels. 
There  is  a  man  lives  in  that  houfe 
yonder;   he   pretends   to  fet  up  for  a, 
gentleman,  and  yet  I  don't  hear  he 
has  any  eftate;  forfooth,  he  muft  have 
fervants,  though  he  can't  tell  where 
to  get  money  to  pay  them;  but  they 
ferve  him  as  he  deierves,   they  won't 
over-work    themielves,     I    warrant 
them!    But  it  is  time  for  me  to  go 
home,  for  I  have  enough  to  do;   be- 
fides,  J  hate  gcffipping,  and  never  talk 
of  my  neighbours.'      He  fpoke   all 
this  fo  faft,  he  would  not  give  himfelf 
time  to  breathe;  and  kept  his  hand  on 
the  coach  door  the  whole  time,  as  if  he 
was  afraid  it  would  drive  away  from 
him.     When  he  ceafed  ipeaking,  Cyn- 
thia   applauded  him  for  minding  his 
own  bufinefs,  and  not  troubling  him- 
felf  about  other  people;  on  which  he 
was  going  to  begin  again,  but  Valen- 
tine bid  the  coachman  drive  on,  and  fo. 
left  him. 

They  went  on  fome  time  mufing, 
without  fpeaking  one  word;  till  at  lait 
Cynthia  laid,  fhe  fliould  be  glad  to 
know  what  they  were  all  fo  thoughtful 
about,  and  fancied  it  would  be  no  ill 
entertainment  if  tvcry  one  of  then; 
were  to  tell  their  thoughts  to  the  reft  of 
the  company.  Tiiey  all  liked  the  pro-  * 
pofal,  and  defircd  Cvr.thia  to  bc&ia 
firff. 

She  faid  (he  was  confidering,  amongft 
the  variety  of  (hops  (he  faw,  how  very 
few  of  them  dealt  in  things  which  were 
really  ncctflary  to  preferve  life  or 
health  ;  and  yet  that  thofe  things  which 
appeared  moft  ufelefs,  contributed  to 
the  general  welfare  :  for  whiUt  there 
was  fuch  a  thing  as  property  in  the 
world,  unlefs  it  could  be  equally  diftri- 
buted,  thofe  peoole  who  have  little  or 
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hd  {hare  of  it,  muft  find  out  methods 
of  getting  what  they  want  from  thole 
vfhofe  lot  it  is  to  have  more  than  is  ne- 
cerTuy  for  them  ;  and,  except  all  the 
world  was  fo  generous,  as  to  he  willing 
to  part  with  what  they  think  they  have  a 
right  to,  only  for  the  pleafure  of  helping 
others,  the  way  to  obtain  any  tiling  from 
them  is  to  apply  to  their  paflions.  As,  for 
inftance,  when  a  woman  of  f  ami  jn  goes 
home  with  her  coach  loaded  with  jewels 
and  trinkets,  which  from  cuitorn  mei 
is  brought  to  think  (he  cannot  do  with- 
out, and  is  indulging  her  vanity  with 
the  thoughts  of  out  mining  fome  other 
lady  at  the  next  ball,  the  tradefman 
who  receives  her  money  in  exchange  for 
thofe  things  which  appear  ib  trifling,  to 
that  van-ty  perhaps  owes  his  own  and 
his  family's  fupport.  Here  Cynthia 
ceafed,  and  called  on  Camilla  to  tell 
what  it  was  her  mind  was  fo  earneltly 
fixed  on. 

She  faid  fhe  did  not  know  whether 
fhe  ought  not  to  be  afhamed  to  own  her 
prefent  reflections,  for  fhe  was  not  fure' 
they  did  not  arife  from  ill  nature;  for 
(he  was  thinking,  in  all  that  number  of 
houfes  they  pafled,  how  many  miferable 
creatures  there  were  tearing  one  another 
to  pieces  from  envy  and  folly;  how 
many  mothers-inTlaw  working  under- 
hand with  their  hufbands,  to  make  them 
turn  their  children  out  of  doors  to  beg- 
gary and  mifery  :  fhe  could  not  but  own 
the  pleafing  fenfuions  fhe  felt,  for  be- 
ing delivered  he;-fclf  fiom  thofe  m  .for- 
tunes, more  than  over-balanced  hei  Ibr- 
row  for  her  fellow-creatures  ;  ana  me 
defired  David  to  ttil  -her  his  fentinaents, 
whether  this  was  not  in  fome  meafure 
triumphing  over  them.  I  (hould  have 
trembled  in  fome  companies  at  fuch  a 
queftion,  for  fear  the  eagerneis  to  de  ide 
it  mould  prevent  the  hearing  any  one 
perfon's  fpeaking  at  a  tim  •  for  half  an 
hour  together;'  but  here  it  ^as  other- 
wife  j  and  David,  after  a  little  confide- 
ration,  replied-— 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, than  to  obierve  a  young 
woman  thus  fearful  of  giving  way  to 
any  frailty;  but  what  you  now  ex- 
preis,  I  believe  has  been  feu  by  every 
mortal.  To  rejoice,  indeed,  at  the 
fufferings  of  any  individual,  would  be 
a  fign  of  great  malignity ;  or  to  fee 
another  in  mifery,  and  be  infenfible 
of  it,  would  be  a  proof  of  the  want 
of  that  tendernefs  I  fo  much  admire  : 


*  .but  to  comfort  our/elves  in  any  af- 

*  fliclion,  by  the  confuleration  that  it 

*  is  only  the  common  fate  of  men,  and 
'  that  we  are  not  m  uked  out  as  the  pe- 
'  culiar   objects  of  our  Creator's   dif- 
c  pleafure,    is    certainly    very   reafon- 
c  able.    Th'S  is  what  S'lakdpcarecalJs^ 
"  Bearing  our  own  misfortunes  on  the 
"  back  ot  fuch  as  have  before  enddred 
"  the  like."     On  the  other  hand,    to 

*  rejoice. with   thankfulnefs    when   \vA 
f  efcape  any  mifery  which  generally  at- 
'  tends  our  fpecies,  with  A  mixture  of 
'  companion  for  their  fufferirigs,  is  ra* 
c  ther  laudable  than  Mameable.'     Ca- 
milla wafe  happy  to  rind  Divid  did  not 
condemn  her  thoughts,  and  then  deiired 
him  to  tell  what  his  were. 

*  I  was  mufing,'  faid  he,  '  on  the 
fcene  we  faw,  And  what  that  in  in  told 
us  in  Covent-Guiden,  witn  the  odd- 
nefs  of  his  character;   he  feemed  to 
take  luch  a  pleafure  in  telling  us  the 
faults  of  his  neighbours,  and  yet  look- 
ed with  fuch  a  good-hu;i)oureJ  coun- 
tenance, as  if  railing  would  be  the  la(t 
thing  he  could  delight  in.'     Cynthia 
replied,  it  was  very  likely  he  was  a  good 
man,  but  that  there  is  in  fome  natures 
a  prodigious  love  of  talking  ;  and,  from 
a  want  of  any  ideas  of  their  own,  they 
aie  obliged  to  fall  on  the   acYions  of 
their  neighbours;  and   as   it  n   to  be 
feared  they  often  find  more  ill  than  good 
in  their  acquaintance,  that  love  of  talk- 
ing naturally  leads  them  into  fcanda!. 
She  then   turned  to  V:'J-int:ne,  and  de- 
fired  to  know  what  had    takcri  up  his 
thoughts  in  fucn  a  manner  as  to  make 
htm    fo   filent.      Valentine    anfwered, 
he  was   revolving'  in  his  thoughts  the 
miferable    fituation    rhe  man    wu.s    in 
who  was  in  love  with  .;  woman   whom 
his  circumltances  in  life  debarred  him 
from   all  hopes  ot   it's  everbeing  rea- 
fon^ble   for   him   to  acquaint  with  his 

Kaflion.     While  he  fpoke  this,  he  rixed' 
is  eyes  ftedfaftiy  on  Cynthia;   Ihe  ob- 
ferviug  it,  blufhed,    and  made  him  no 
ani.ver. 

While  they  were  difcourfing  in  this 
manner,  David  obferved  a  \vo.nan  be- 
hind a  counter  in  a  little  (hop,  fobbing 
and  crying  as  if  her  hiart  would  bnMJc: 
he  had  a  cunofity  to  know  what  \vas  rhe 
matter  with  her,,  and  propofed  i.ie going 
in,  under  the  ^.cic.iceoi  buying  Ibrne- 
thing  in  the  (hop,  and  by  that  means  in- 
quiring into  the  caufe  of"  all  this  terrible 
grief.  The  woman  did  not  leem  at  all 
O  Ihy 
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fhy  of  talking  to  them  of  her  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  faid,  her  huibami  was  the 
mod  barbarous  man  in  the  world.  They 
all  began  to  pity  her,  and  afked  if  he  had 
beat  or  abufed  her.  *  No,  no,'  fhe  laid, 

*  much   worfe  than  that  j'    fhe  could 
fooner  have  forgiven  fotne  blows,  than 
the  cruelty  he  had   been  guilty  of  to- 
wards her.     At  lalt,  with  the  interrup- 
tion of  many  tears,  it  came  out,  that  all 
rnis  complaining  was  for  nothing  more 
than  that  her  htifband  having  received 
a  fum  of  money,  had  chofe  to  pay  his 
debts   with    it,  inftead   of  buying  her 
nnd  her  daughter  feme   new  cloaths. 
'  And  fure,'  iaid  fhe,  •  there  is  neigh- 

*  bour  fuch  a  one,'  pointing  to  a  very 
handlbme  young  woman,  who  fat  in  a 
fliop  oppofite  to  her,  *  can  have  every 

*  thing  new  as  often  as  (he   pleafes  ; 
'  and  I  am  fure  her  luifband  is  more 

*  in  debt  than  mine.     I  think  a  man 
'  ought  to  take  care  of  his  own  wife  and 
'  children  before  he  pays  his  money  to 

*  ftrangers.'    Cynthia  could  not  forbear 
burfting  into  a  loud  laughter  when  fhe 
heard  the  caufe  of  this  tragedy.     The 
woman  feeing  that,  fancied  (he  made 
fport   of  her,  and  turned  her  melan- 
choly tone   into  a  fcolding  one.     She 
was  not  rery  young,  and  the  wrinkles 
in  her  face  were  filled  with  drops  of 
water  which  had  fallen  from  her  eyes  ; 
which,  with  the  yellownefs  of  her  com- 
plexion, made  a  figure  not  unlike  a 
field  in  the  decline  of  the  year,  when 
harveft    is   gathered    in,    and  a    fmart 
ihower  of  rain  has  filled  the  furrows 
with  water.     Her  voice  was  fo  ftirill, 
that  they  all  jumped  into  the  coach  as 
faft  as  they  could,  and  drove  from  the 
door. 

Cynthia  and  Valentine  talked  of  this 
accident  in  a  ridiculous  light -t  but  Da- 
vid, in  his  ufual  way,  was  for  enquir- 
ing into  the  caufe  of  this  woman's  paf- 
Jions  ;  and  wondered  how  it  was  pof- 
fible  for  fuch  trifles  to  difcompofe  any 
one  in  fuch  a  manner.  Camilla  had 
lately,  I  do  not  pretend  to  lay  from 
what  motive,  been  very  apt  to  enter  into 
David's  way  of  conversation,  and  look- 
ed very  grave. 

Cynthia  faid,  fhe  was  at  no  lofs  to 
find  out  the  reafon  of  the  icene  they  had 
juft  now  been  witnefies  of  j  for  fhe 
knew  the  common  caufe  of  molt  evils, 
j.  e.  envy  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
old  woman  would  have  been  contented 
with  her  old  doaths,  had  not  her  hand- 


fome  neighbour  had  new  ones  ;  for  ft*, 
no  doubt,  had  obftrved  this  young  wo- 
man was  taken  moil  notice  of ;  and  from 
a  ftrong  refolution  not  to  impute  it  to 
her  own  age,  or  any  defect  in  her  per- 
ion,  flattered  herfelf  it  was  owing  tothr 
other's  being  betterdrefled  :  «  For  I  have 
ki  own,'  continued  Cynthia,  *  Come- 
thing  very  like  this  in  people   of  at 
much    higher   ftation.     I    remember 
once,   I   was  with  a  lady   who  was 
trying  on  her  gownj  her  fhape  was 
but  indifferent,  for  fhe  was  fornethtrtg 
awry  5    fhe   fcolded  at   her    raantua- 
maker  two  hours,  becaufe  fhe  did  not 
look  fo  ftraight  and  genteel  as  ano- 
ther lady  of  her  acquaintance,  who 
had  one  of  the  fined  fhapes  that  ever 
was  fcen.     And  yet  this  woman  in, 
other  things  did  not  want  fenfej  but 
fhe  would  not  fee  any  defeft  in   her 
own    perfon,    and    confequently  re- 
folved  to  throw   the   blame  on  any 
other  thing  which  came  firft  in  her 
way.' 

This  little  fet  of  company  palled  the 
remainder  of  that  day  in  amu&ngthem- 
felves  with  their  oblervations  on  tvery 
incident  which  happened  ;  and  as  they 
were  all  difpofed  in  their  own  minds  to 
be  pleafed,  every  trifle  was  an  addi- 
tion to  their  pleafure.  When  they  re- 
turned  home  in  the  evening,  they  were 
weary  with  their  jaunt ;  and  finding 
themfelves  inclined  to  reft,  retired  to 
bed  :  where  I  will  leave  them  to  their 
repofe,  and  keep  the  next  day'i  adven- 
tures for  a  fubiequent  chapter. 


CHAP.    VII. 

WHICH  INTRODUCES  A  LADY  OF 
CYNTHIA'S  ACQUAINTANCE  TO 
THE  COMPANY. 

CYNTHIA,  who  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  for  many  years  to  be  ftartled 
from  her  fleep  at  every  morning's  dawn 
wiih  all  the  wneafy  it  &  ft  ions  of  the 
feveial  infults  and  indignities, "ill-na- 
ture, and  a  love  of  tyranny,  had  bar- 
bai  oufly  made  her  f utter  the  day  before, 
was  at  prefent  in  fo  different  a  iituation, 
that  the  returning  light,  which  ufcd  to 
be  her  greatetl  enemy,  now,  as  her  beft 
friend,  brought  back  to  her  remem- 
brance all  thofe  pleafing  ideas  her  pre- 
fent companions  continually  infpiredr 
her  with.  Therefore,  in itead  of  endea- 
vouring 
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to  compofe  herfelf  again  to 
flumber,  (the  ufual  method  of  the  un- 
fortunate, in  order  to  lofe  the  fenfe  of 
their  forrows)  the  chearfulnefs  of  her 
mind  induced  her  to  leave  her  bed,  and 
indulge  herfelf  with  all  thofe  various 
flights  of  fancy,  which  are  generally  the 
reward  of  temperance  and  innocence. 
She  (tolefoftly  into  Camilla'sroom,that 
if  fhs  was  awake,  fhe  might  increale  her 
own  pleafures  by  fharing  them  with  her 
friend  j  but  finding  her  fait  afteep,  was 
again  returning  to  her  own  chamber, 
when  by  a  fervant* s  opening  the  door  of 
an  apartment,  by  which  (he  was  obliged 
to  pafs,  fhe  had  a  tranfient  view  of  a 
young  lady,  with  whom  fhe  fancied  (he 
was  very  well  acquainted,  but  could 
not  recollect  where  or  by  what  means 
Hie  had  feen  her.  This  raifed  fo  great 
a  curiofity  in  Cynthia,  to  know  who  (he 
was,  that  Hie  could  not  forbear  imme- 
diately enquiring  of  the  maid  of  the 
houfe,  who  lodged  in  that  apartment. 
The  maid  replied,  Truly,  fhe  did  not 
know  who  (he  was,  for  Ihe  had  not  been 
there  above  a  fortnight;  fhe  was  very 
handfome,  but  fhe  believed  a  very  ftu- 
pid  kind  of  a  body,  for  that  (lie  never 
drefled  fine,  or  viiited  like  other  ladies, 
but  fat  moping  by  herfelf  all  day: 
But,'  continued  (he,  *  there  is  no  rei- 
fon  to  complain  of  her.  I  think  Ihe 
is  very  honeft,  for  (lie  don't  feem  to 
want  for  money  to  pay  for  any  thing 
me  has  a  mind  to  have;  fhe  goes  by 
the  name  of  Ifabelle,  and  they  fay  (lie 
is  a  French-woman.' 
The  moment  Cynthia  heard  her 
name,  (he  remembered  it  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Stainville's 
filter,  whom  (lie  knew  very  well  when, 
file  was  in  France  with  my  Lady  •  •  ; 
bat  then  (lie  could  not  imagine  what  ac- 
cident or  turn  of  affairs  could  poffibly 
have  brought  her  into  that  houie,  and 
have  cauled  fo  great  an  alteration  in  her 
temper,  as  from  a  gay,  fprightly  girl,  to 
fall  into  fo  melancholy  a  difpofition. 

When  David  and  his  companions  met 
at  breakfnft,  Cynthia  told  them  all 
which  had  parted,  and  by  what  means 
flie  had  difcovered  an  acquaintance  in 
that  houfe  j  and  faid  (he  fliould  be  very 
glad  of  this  opportunity  of  waiting  on 
Ifabelle  j  but  that  (he  feared,  by  the  re- 
tired  life  fhe  feemed  to  chufe,  company 
would  be  troublefome  to  her. 

David  immediately  fancied  it  muft 
be  ibme  terrible  diltrefs  which  had  thus 


thrown  this  young  lady  into  a  fettled 
melancholy  ;  therefore  begged  Cynthia 
with  the  utmoft  eagernefs  to  viih  her, 
and  find  out,  if  poffible,  if  there  was  any 
method  could  be  thought  on  for  her  re- 
lief;  and  it  was  agreed  by  them  all,  that 
after  breakfait  Cynthia  (houki  fend  to 
know  if  fhe  would  admit  of  a  vilit  fiom 
her. 

In  the  mean  time  the  whole  conver- 
fation  was  taken  np  in  conjectures  on 
Ifabelle's  circumltances.  Camilla  could 
not  forbear  enquiring  of  Cynthia,  if  this 
young  lady  had  not  a  father  alive,  and 
whether  it  was  not  probable  his  marry- 
ing a  fecond  wife  might  be  the  caufe  of 
her  misfortunes:  but  before  there  was 
time  for  an  anfwer,  David  faid,  *  I 
think,  Madam,  you  mentioned  her 
brother;  he  podibly  may  have  treated 
her  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  her 
hate  her  own  country,  and  endeavour 
to  change  the  fcene,  in  hopes  to  abate 
her  mil'ery.'  In  fhort,  every  one 
guefled  at  fome  reafon  or  other  for  a 
woman  of  Ifabelle's  quality  leading  a 
life  fo  u n Cui table  to  the  ftation  fortune 
had  placed  her  in. 

The  Marquis  de  Stainville's  fifter, 
although  at  this  time  fhe  would  have 
made  it  greatly  her  choice  to  have  been 
quite  alone j  yet,  as  fhe  had  always  bad 
a  great  liking  to  Cynthia's  company, 
would  not  refufe  to  fee  her.  Their 
converfation  turned  chiefly  on  indifferent 
things;  for  Cynthia  would  not  fo  far 
tranfgrefs  the  ruks  of  good- breeding, 
as  to  afk  her  any  queftions  concerning 
her  own  affairs;  but  in  the  midlt  of 
their  difcourfe,  fhe  often  obferved  tears 
to  flow  from  Ifabelle's  eyes,  though. 
(he  ufed  her  utmoft  endeavours  to  con- 
ceal them. 

David  waited  with  great  impatience 
while  Cynthia  was  with  Ifabelle,  in 
hopes,  at  her  return,  to  learn  whether  or 
no  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  gratify 
his  favourite  paflion  (of  doing  good)  on 
thisGccalion:  but  when  Cynthia  inform- 
ed him,  it  was  impoflible  as  yet,  with- 
out exceeding  all  bounds  of  good-man- 
ners, to  know  any  occurrences  that  had 
happened  to  Ifabelle,  he  grew  very  un- 
eafy,  and  could  not  forbear  reflecting 
on  the  tyranny  of  cuitom,  which  often 
fubjecls  the  unfortunate  to  bear  their 
miseries;  becauie  her  fevere  laws  will 
neither  fuffer  them  to  lay  open  their 
diltrelles,  without  being  thought  for- 
ward and  impertinent,  nor  let  even  thole 
O  T,  people 
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people  who  would  relieve  them  en- 
quire into  their  mifery,  without  being 
called  by  the  world  madly  curious,  or 
ridiculotjfly  meddling.  Whereas  lie 
<t,  i.  it  to  fee  another  uneafv  was 
a  ftfcmcteat  i»afon  for  any  of  the  fame 
fpecies  to  endeavour  to  know  and  re- 
move the  cauit  of  it. 

Cynthia, on  refie&ion,  wasconvinced, 
that  what  on  fome  occafions  would  be 
trangrefling  the  laws  of  decency,  in  this 
cafe  wou.d  be  only  the  "ffe6l  of  a  gene- 
rous companion.  She  therefore  fought 
all  opportunities  of  converting  with 
Ifabelle,  till  at  length,  by  her  amiable 
and  tender  behaviour,  (he  prevailed  with 
her  to  Itt  her  introduce  her  to  David 
and  his  company.  They  were  all  fur- 
prized  at  the  grandeur  of  her  air  and 
manner,  ami  the  perfect  fymmetry  of 
her  features,  as  much  as  they  were  con- 
cerned at  the  dejeclednefs  of  her  coun- 
tenance, and  the  fixed  melancholy 
which  vifibly  appeared  in  every  thing 
fhe  faid  or  did.  For  feveral  days  they 
made  it  their  whole  bufinefs  to  endea- 
vour to  divert  her  j  but  (as  is  ufually 
the  cafe  whtre  grief  is  really  and  unaf- 
fectedly rooted  in  the  heart)  (he  flghed 
at  every  thing  which  at  another  time 
would  have  given  her  pleafure.  And 
the  behaviour  of  this  company  feemed 
only  to  make  her  regret  the  more  fome- 
thing'fhe  had  irrecoverably  loft.  She 
begged  to  be  left  to  her  own  private 
thoughts,  whatever  they  were,  rather 
than  diltut  b  the  felicity  of  fuch  minds 
as  (he  eaiily  perceived  theirs  to  be. 

But  David  would  not,  nor  indeed 
would  any  of  the  company  fuffer  her  to 
leave  them,  without  informing  them 
whether  or  no  they  could  dp  any  thing 
to  ferve  her.  As  to  her  faying,  flie  per- 
ceived by  the  tendernefs  of  their  difpo- 
fitions  me  fhould  only  make  them  feel 
her  afflictions,  without  any  poflibiliry 
of  relieving  them  ;  they  looked  on  that 
to  be  the  common  reflection  of  every 
generous  mind  weighed  down  with  pre- 
ient  grief.  At  lair,  by  their  continual 
importunities,  and  the  uneatinels  fhe 
was  convinced  (lie  gave  to  people  who 
fo  much  deferved  her  efteemj  (he  refolv- 
td,  whatever  pain  it  would  occalion  her, 
to  comply  with  their  requeits,  and  re- 
late the  hiliory  of  her  life  j  which  (he 
accordingly  began  as  follows. 

«  I  was  bred   up  from   five  years  of 

*  age  in  a  nunnery  5    not!" 

*  able  happened  to  me  during  i:, 


'  there :  but  I  fpent  my  time  fometimes 
'  with    my    companions    in    innocent 

*  amufements   and    childi(h    pleafures, 
'  fometimes  in  learning  iuch  things  as 
'  were  thouglit  by  my  governtls  to  be 
'  mjil  for  my  improvement.    At  four- 
'  teen,  my  father  lent  for  me  home,  and 
'  indulged  me,   in  bringing  with  me  a 
1  young  lady,  named  Julie,  for  whom 
'  I  had  taken  a  great  fancy.     I  had  not 

*  been  long  there,  before  a  gentleman, 

*  who  often  vifited  and  dined  with  my 

*  father,   made  him  a  propofal  of  mar- 
'  rying  me.     He  foon  informed   me  of 
'   it;    ,nd  although  he  did  not  abfolute- 
4   ly  command  me  to  receive  him  as  my 
'  lover,  yet  I  plainly  faw  he  was  very 

*  much   inclined  to  the  match.     This 
'  was  the  firft  time  I  had  any  opportu- 
'  nity  of  a£tmg ;  or  that  I  had  ever  con- 
'  fidei  ed  of  any  thing  farther  than  how 

*  to  fpend  my  time  moft  agreeably  from 
'  one  hour  to  another.     I  immediately 
'  ran  and  told  my  companion  what  had 
'  pafied,  in  order  to  confult  with  her  in 
'  what  method  I  mould  aft  ;  but  was 

*  very  much  furprized,  when  I  faw  her, 
*.  from  the  moment  I  mentioned    the 
'  gentleman's  name,   alternately  blu(h 
'  and  turn  pale;  and  that  when  (he  en- 
'  deavoured  to  fpeak,  her  voice  faulter- 
'  ed,  and  (lie  could  not  utter  her  words. 

*  When  (lie  was  a  little  recovered,  (he 

*  begged  me  to  call  for  a  glals  of  water, 
'   for  flie  was  fiiddenly  taken  very  ill.    I 

*  was  in  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  knew 
'  not  what  to  fay;   but  was  refolved, 
'  however,  for  the  prefent,  not  to  begin 
'  again  on  a  fubjedl  which  had  mocked 
^  her  fo  much.     We  both  endeavoured 

*  to  turn  the  converfation  on  indifferent 
'  things;    but  were  fo  perplexed  in  our 
f  own  thoughts,  that  it  was  impofllble 
'  for  us  tp  continue  long  together  witli- 

*  out  running  into  a  dilcourfe  of  what 
f  we  were  both  fo  full  of.     I  therefore 
f  foon  made  fome  trifling  excule,  and 
'  left  her;  and  1  believe  this  feparation 
'  at  that  time  was  the  moll  agreeable 

*  thing  which  could  have  happened  to 
«  her. 

'  The  moment  I  was  alone,  and  had 
'  an  opportunity  to  refleft  on  the  fore- 
'  going  (cene,  young  as  I  then  was,  I 
'  could  not  avoid  feeing  the  caufe  of 
'  Julie's  behaviour:  it  appeared  very 

*  odd   to  me,    that  a  girl  of  her  fenfe 
'  (hould,  in  fo  fliort  a  time,  be  thus  viq- 

*  lently  attached  to  a  manj  and  had  it 

Appeared  fo  very  vifibly,  the  irrt- 
'  probability, 
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«  probability  of  it  would  have  made  me 
4  overlook  it.  For  my  own  part,  I 
«  neither  Jiked  nor  difliked  the  gentle- 

*  man,  but  was  perfectly  averfe  to  mar- 
4  riage,  unlefs  I  had  a  tender  regard  for 
'  the  man  I  was  to  live  with  as  a  hufi 
4  band.     But  I  began  now  to  think, 
•*  that  a  man  who  was  capable  of  mak- 
4  ing  fuch  a  conqueft,  without  even  en-. 
4  deavouring  at  it,  mult  have  fomething 
4  very  uncommon  is. him;  and  was  re « 

*  folved  therefore  to  obferve  him  more 
4  narrowly  for  the  future.     I  begged 
4  my  father  would  give  me  leave  to  con- 
4  verfe  with  him  a  little   while  longer, 
4  without  being  thought  for  that  reaibn 

*  engaged  in  honour  to  live  with  him 
4  for  ever:  for  certainly,  it  is  very  un- 
4  reafonable  that  any  perfon   fliould  be 
4  obliged  immediately  to  determine  a 
4  point.of  fuch  great  importance. 

4  Julie  now  avoided  me  as  much  as 

*  formerly  me  u fed  to  contrive  all  ways 

*  of  being  with  me;  and  whenever  we 
4  were  together,  her  downcalt  eyes  and 
4  anxious  looks  fufficiently     declared 
4  her  uneaiinels  at  my  having  difcover- 
4  ed  a  fee  ret  ftie  would  willingly  have 
4  concealed  within  her  own  bof'om. 

4  My  lover  being  now  admitted  to 
4  converie  with  me,  ieemed  to  make  no 
4  doubt  but  that  he  fhould  loon  gain  my 
4  affections,  and  grew  every  day  more 
4  and  more  particular  to  me.  I  don't 
4  know  what  was  the  reaibn  of  it,  (for 
4  he  was  far  from  being  a  difj.gree:ib!e 
4  man)  but  now  he  looked  on  himielf 
4  as  an  accepted  lover,  my  indifTeience 
4  turned  into  perfect  averiion  to  him. 
4  I  believe  the  feeing  poor  Julie's  €on- 
4  tinual  unhappincls  was  one  cauie  that 

*  I  could  not  bear  him  to  come  near 
4  me.     Befides,  I  fancied  that  he  faw 
4  her  love,  (notwith (landing  all  her  en- 

*  deavours  to  conceal    it)  and  did  not 
4  treat  her  in  the  manner  a  good-na- 
4  tured  man  would  have  done  in  that 
4  cafe.     In  fhoit,  I  foon  refoived  to  de.- 
4  clare  to  my  father,  t^at  nothing  could 
4  make  me  fo  unhappy  as  the  marrying 
4  this  gentleman,  and  to  deiire  his  per- 

*  million  to  refule  him.     But  before  I 
4  took  this  ftep,  I  was  willing  to  talk  lo 
4  Julie  about  it;   for  as  I  faw  her  un- 
4  happy  fituation,  I  dreaded  doing  any 
4  thing  that  might  make  her  more  mj- 
4  ferable.     I  was  very  much  perplexed 
4  in  what  manner  1  could  bring  about  a 

*  converfation    on  a  fubject,   the   very 
4  mentioning  of  which  had  lb  violent  a^i 


effect  on  her.  Bat  one  day,  as  w« 
were  fitting  together,  it  came  into  my 
he  sd  to  tell  her  a  (tory  parallel  to  ouc 
cafe;  where  a  young  woman,  by  an 
obltinate  concealing  from  htr  friend 
that  me  was  in  love  with  the  gentle- 
man by  whom  this  friend  was  ad- 
dreflcd,  fuffered  hfr  innocently  and 
ignorantly  to  marry  the  man  for  whom 
fne  had  not  fo  violent  a  paffion,  but 
that  fhe  could  eafily,  and  would  have 
controuled  and  conquered  it,  had  ilie 
known  the  paflion  of  her  friend,  and 
the  dreadful  confequences  which  it  af- 
terwards produced  to  her. 
1  Julie  immediately  underfiood  my 
meaning;  and  after  feveral  fighs  and 
ftruggles  with  hed'elf,  burll  out  into 
the  following  expreflions:  «*  Oh, 
'  Jfabelle!  what  frefh  obligations 
'  are  you  every  minute  loading  me 
'  with!  The  generous  care  you  take 
1  of  my  future  peace  is  fo  much 

*  beyond   my  expectation,   that  it    is 

*  impoflible  for  me  to  thank  you   in 
4  any  words  adequate  to  the  ftrong  idea 

*  I  have  of  your  goodnefs.     I  am  i'a» 
'  tisfied,    molt   women  in    your  cafe 

44  would  hate  me  as  a  rival,  although 
44  they  defpifed  the  man  contended  for. 
<4  I  mult  own  to  you,   from  the  time  I 
41  tii  it  faw  Monfieur  Le  Buiflbn,  I  al- 
44  ways  liked  him;  ?.nd  I  flattered  in y- 
"  feif  that  he  treated  me  with  a  pecur 
<4  liar  air  of  gallantry,  which  I  fondly 
"  imputed  to  a  growing  pafiion.     If 
"  ever  I  accidentally  met  hu»  walking 
44  in  the  garden,  or  in  any  other  place, 
"  he  feemed  to  feek  occahons   to  keep 
14  we  with  him.  But,  alas!  I  have  Once 
4*  found  out,  that  it  was  his  love  for  you, 
"  which  made  him  endeavour  to  beac- 
*'  quainted  with  me,  as  lie  fxw  we  were 
"  generally  together.     It  you  like  him, 
'  1   will   go    and    bemoan   my    own 
'  wretched  fate  in  any   corner  of  the 
'  earth,  rather  than  be  the  leail  obitaclc 
to  your  happinefs." 
'  Here  (he  ceafed,   the  fuelling  tears 
ftood  ready  to  (tart  from  her  eyes,  ar,d 
(he  ieemed  almoit  choaked  lor  want 
of  utterance.     I  really  pitied  her,  but 
knew  not  which  way  to  relieve  her. 
To  tell  Montieur  Le  BuilTon  of  her 
paflieo,  did  not  appear  to  me,  by  what 
I  could  obferve  of  his  dilpofition,  to 
be  a  likely  means  of  fucct-eding.     I 
tntd   all  manner  of  ways  to  find  it 
there  was  a  poflibility  of  making  her 
eafy,  in  cafe  there  ftiould  be  any  un- 
*  'conquerable 
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*  conquerable  obftacle  to  the  gratify - 
«  ing  her  inclination;  but  when  at  laft 
«  I  found  (he  would  hearken  with  plea- 
«  Cure   to  nothing  but  the  talking  of 

*  methods  to  make  Monfieur  Le  BuifTbn 

*  in  love  with  her,  I  began  to  think  fe- 
'  rioufiy   which  way   1   could  bring  it 
4  about.     I  imagined,  if  J  kept  him  on 
'  without  any  determinate  anlwer  what 

*  I  would  do,  that  I  might,  by  a  dif- 

*  agreeable  behaviour,  joined  to  Julie's 

<  good -nature  and  foftnefs,  make  him 

<  turn  his  affections  on   her.     But  it 
«  was  fome  time  before  I  could  bring 
«  myfelf  to  this;  I  thought  it  was  not 

*  acting  afincere  part,  and  I  abhorred 

*  nothing ib  much  as  diffimulation.  But 
«  then,  when  I  coniidered,  on  the  other 
«  fide,  that    it   would  be  making  my 

<  friend  happy,  and  doing  no  injury  to 

*  Monfieur  Le  Buiffon,  as  it  would  be 
«  the  means  of  his  having  the   belt  of 

*  wives,  I  overcame  all  my  icruples,  and 

*  engaged  heartily  in  it.     Every  time  I 

*  had  uled  him  ill  enough  to  work  him 
«  into  a   rage,    Julie  purpoftly   threw 
«  herlelf  in  his  way,  and  by  all  the  mild 

<  and  gentle  methods  fhe  could  think 

*  on,  endeavoured  to  calm  his  mind, 
'  and  bring   him    into  good  -  humour 
«  again  :    in  fliort,  we  did  this  fo  often, 

*  that  at  laft  we  fucceeded  to  our  wimj 

*  I  got  rid  of  my  lover,  and  Julie  en- 

*  gaged  tne  man    whole  love  was  the 

*  only  thing   me  thought   could  make 
«  her  happy. 

*  The  match  was  foon  concluded, 
«  for  her  friends  all  greatly  approved  of 
'  it.  I  was  forced  to  tell  my  father  the 

*  whole  truth,   to  prevent   his  thinking 

*  himfeif  injured  by  his  friend.  He  chid 

*  me  at  firft   for  not  informing  him  of 
«   it  fooner;   but  as   he  always   looked 

*  with  a  favourable  eye  on  what  I  did, 

*  he  foon  forgave  me.     My  friend  and 
.'  I    both  thought  ourfdves  now  quite 

<  happy j  Julie  in  the  completion  of  her 
'  wifhes,  and  I,  in  having  been  inftru- 
f  mental  in  bringing  them  about.    But, 
'  alas!   better  had  it  been  for  us  both, 
«  bad  (he  for  ever  mut  herlelf  from  the 
'  world,  and  fpent  her  time  in  conquer- 
f  ing,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  gratify 

*  and  indulge  her  paflion  j  for  Monfieur 
4   Le  Buiflbn,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  grew 

<  quite  tired  of  her.     For,  as  me  had 

*  never  been  really  his  inclination,  and 
c  it  was  only  by  working  on  the  difftr- 
'  ent  turns  of  his  paffion,  that  he  was 

<  at  fii  ft  engaged  to  marry  her,  he  could 


not  keep  himfelf  from  falling,  at  leaf?, 
into  a  cold  indifference:  however,  as 
he  was  a  polite  man,  it  was  fome 
time  before  he  could  bring  himfelf  to 
break  through  the  rules  of  good  •  breed- 
ing,  and  he  treated  her  with  the  re- 
fpcct  and  civility  he  thought  due  to  a 
woman.  This,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent her  being  very  miferable;  for  the 
great  tendernefs  fhe  itli  for  him  re- 
quired all  thofe  foft  fenfations,  and 
that  delicacy  in  his  behaviour,  which 
only  could  have  compleated  the  happi- 
neJ's  of  fuch  a  heart  as  hersj  but 
which  it  is  impoflible  ever  to  attain 
where  the  love  is  not  perfectly  mu- 
tual. 

'  I  denied  myfelf  the  pleafure  of 
ever  feeing  her,  left  I  mould  be  the 
caufe  of  any  difturbance  between 
them:  hut  my  caution  was  all  in 
vainj  for  fhe,  poor  foul,  endea- 
voured to  raife  his  gratitude,  and 
increafe  his  love,  by  continually  re- 
minding him  of  her  long  and  faith- 
ful paffion,  even  from  her  firft  ac- 
qaintance  with  him;  till  at  laft,  by 
thefe  means,  /he  put  it  into  his  head, 
that  my  love  for  my  friend  was  the 
caufe  of  my  refuting  and  treating  him 
ill.  This  thought  rouzed  a  fury  in 
his  breaft;  all  decency  and  ceremony 
gave  way  to  rage;  and,  from  thinking 
her  fondnefs  had  been  his  curfe,  by 
preventing  his  having  the  woman  he 
Jiked,  fhe  foon  became  the  object  of 
his  hatred  rather  than  his  love;  and  he 
could  not  forbear  venting  continual 
reproaches  againft  her  for  having 
thus  gained  him.  Poor  Julie  did  not 
long  fiirvi ve  this  ufage,  but  languifhed 
a  fliort  time  in  greater  mifery  than  I 
can  exprel's,  and  then  loft  her  life 
and  the  fenfe  of  her  misfortunes  to» 
gether. 

<  This  was  the  firft  real  affliction  I 
had  ever  felt  j  I  had  loved  Julie  from 
her  infancy,  and  I  now  looked  upon 
myfelf  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  all 
her  foi  rows  ;  nor  could  I  help,  in  fome 
meafure,  blaming  my  own  actions,  for 
I  had  always  dreaded  the  confequence 
of  thus  in  a  manner  betraying  a  man 
into  matrimony.  And  although  per- 
haps it  may  be  fomething  a  more  ex- 
culable  frailty,  yet  it  certainly  is  as 
much  a  failure  in  point  of  virtue, 
and  as  great  a  want  of  refolution,  to 
indulge  the  inclination  of  our  friends 
to  their  ruin,  as.  it  is  to  gratify  our 
«  ownj 
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«  ownj  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  to 
'  people  who  are  capable  of  friendfhip, 

*  it  i*  only  a  more  exquifite  and  re- 
«  fined  way  of  giving  themfelves  plea- 
«  lure.     But  I  will   not  attempt  to  re- 
«  peat  all   I  endured  on  that  occafion  ; 
'  and  fliallonly  tell  you,  that  Monfieur 
'  Le  BuilTon,  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
'   thinking  now  all  obstacles  were  re- 
'  moved  between  us,  would  again  have 
'  been  my  lover;  but  his  ufage  of  my 

*  poor  Julie  had  raifed  in  me  fuch  an 

*  indignation  againfthim,  that  I  refolv- 

*  ed  never  to  fee  him  more. 

«  But  here,  at  the  period  of  my  firft 
«  misfortune,  I  mull  ceafe;  for  I  think 

*  nothing  but  the  ilrong  defire  I  have  to 
'  oblige  this  company,  could  pofftbly 
'  have  fupported    my  funk  and  weak 
«  fpirits  to  have  talked  fo  long  at  one 

*  time.' 

The  whole  company  begged  her  not 
to  tire  herielf,  and  exprefled  their  hearty 
thanks  for  what  (he  had  already  done. 
She  infilled  now  on  retiring  to  her  own 
apartment;  and  promifed  the  next  day, 
if  her  health  would  give  her  leave,  to 
continue  her  ftory,  in  order  to  fatisfy 
their  curiofhyj  or  rather  to  convince 
them,  that  their  companion  in  her  cafe 
muft  be  rendered  perfectly  fruitlefs  by 
the  invincible  obftinacy  of  her  misfor- 
tunes. 

After  Ifabelle  had  left  them,  they 
fpent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  re- 
marks on  that  part  of  her  ftory  me  had 
already  imparted  to  them.  David  could 
not  help  exprefllng  the  utmoft  indigna,- 
tion  againft  Monfieur  Le  Buiflbn  for 
his  barbarous  and  ungrateful  treatment 
of  Julie.  He  defired  Cynthia  to  engage 
Ifabelle  as  early  as  it  was  poflible  the 
next  morning,  that  fhe  might  re- aflume 
,her  ftory  j  which,  he  faid,  muft  have  fome- 
thing  very  extraordinary  in  it,  as  the 
death  of  her  firft  friend,  and  that  in  fo 
(hocking  a  manner,  feemed  to  be  but 
the  prologue  to  her  increasing  miferies. 
Had  not  Cynthia's  own  inclinations  ex- 
actly agreed  with  his,  me  would  have 
been  eafily  prevailed  on  to  have  obliged 
the  man  who  had  generoufly  faved  Va- 
lentine's life,  and  was  the  only  caufeof 
herprefent  happy  fituation.  In  ftiort,  as 
foon  as  Ifabelle  was  ftirring  the  fallow- 
ing day,  (he  was  perfuaded  to  join  the 
company;  and,  after  breakfaft,  went  on 
with  her  ftory  as  follows. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

THE  CONTINUATION    OF  THE    HIS« 
TORY  OF  ISABHLLE. 

«  /i  FTE  R  the  death  of  my  favou- 
JTjL.  *  rite  companion,"  I  had  an 
avei  lion  to  the  thoughts  of  all  lovers ; 
and  although  my  father  had  ieveral 
prcpofals  for  me,  yet  I  utterly  reject- 
ed them,  and  begged  him,  as  the  only 
means  to  make  me  go  through  life 
with  any  tolerable  eai'e,  that  I  might 
be  permitted  to  fpend  my  time  at  his 
villa  in  folitude  and  retirement.  His 
fondnefs  for  me  prevailed  on  him  to 
comply  with  myrequefr,  and  time  be- 
gan  to  make  my  late  affliction  fubfide* 
I  had  belicles  a  dawn  cf  comfort  in  the 
company  of  my  brother,  who,  not  with- 
ftanding  his  youth,  and  being  a  French- 
man,was  of  fo  grave  and  philofophical 
a  temper,  that  he  having  now  fini/hed 
hisrtudiesjlikeme,  preferred  the  en  joy- 
ing his  own  thoughts  in  eafe  and  quiet 
to  all  the  gay  amuiements  and  noify 
pomp  which  were  to  be  met  with  in 
Paris.  Though  we  had  never  been  bred 
together,  yet  the  prefent  fympathy  of 
our  tempers  (for  I  was  become  as 
grave,  from  the  late  accident  which 
had  befallen  me,  as  he  was  from  na- 
ture) led  us  to  contrail  the  ilriileft 
friend  (hip  for  each  other.  All  fpright- 
linefs  was  now  vanifhed,  and  I  had 
no  other  pleafure  but  in  my  brother's 
indulging  me  to  converfe  with  him  on 
ferious  fubje&s  :  with  this  amufement 
I  began  to  be  contented,  and  to  find 
returning  eafe  flow  in  upon  my  mind. 
But  this  was  more  than  I  was  long 
permitted  to  enjoy ;  for  whilft  I  was 
in  this  fituation,  one  evening,  as  my 
father  was  coming  from  Paris,  he  got 
a  fall  from  his  horie,  by  which  acci- 
dent he  bruifed  his  fide  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  it  threw  him  into  a  pleuriiy, 
of  which  he  died.  Thus  was  I  only 
to  be  cured  of  the  fenfe  of  one  mifery 
by  the  birth  of  another:  he  had  al- 
ways been  to  me  a  moil  indulgent 
parent,  and  the  horror  I  felt  at  the 
lofs  of  him  rendered  me  for  fome  time 
inconfolable ;  nor  do  I  think  any  thing 
could  have  ever  made  me  overcome 
my  grief,  but  that  my  brother,  now 
]vr.,™«;e  <je  StaifiviJIe,  notwitMand- 
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«  ing  I  am  certain  he  felt  the  lofs  equal 

*  with    me,    had    greatne'fs    of  mind 
«  enough  to  enable  him  to  ftifle  all  his 
<  Own    forrows,    in   order   to  comfort 

*  and  fuppoit  me  under  mine;  till  at 

*  length  I  was  afliamed  to  fee  fo  much 

*  goodnefs  thrown  away  upon  me,  and 
4  I  was  refolved  (at  lead  in  appearance) 

*  to  (hake  off  my  melancholy,   that  I 
4  might  no  longer  be  a  burden  to  fuch  a 

*  brother.    This  confideration,  and  the 

*  agreeablencfs  of  his  converfation,  af- 

*  filled  me  by  degrees  to  calm  my  mind, 

*  and  again  brought  me  back  into  a 

*  ftate  oT tranquillity.  He  often  ufed  to 
'  entertain  me  with  (lories  of  what  had 

*  happened  to  him  at  fchool,  with  his 
'  remarks  (which  were  generally  very 

*  judicious)  on  them.     One  evening, 
«  as  we  were  talking  of  friendfhip,  he 

*  related  to  me  the  following  inftance 
c  of  a  boy's    unufual   attachment    to 

*  him,  which  I  will  give  you  in  his  own 
«  words. 

"  When  I  was  at  fchool,  I  contracted 
tl  a  warm  friendftiip  with  the  young 
t(  Chevalier  Dumont:  indeed,  it  was 
"  impoffible  for  me  to  avoid  it  j  for  the 
ce  fympathy  of  our  tempers  was  fo  very 
*c  ftrong,  that  nature  feemed  to  have 
"  pointed  us  out  as  companions  to  each 
"  other.  It  is  ufual,  amongft  every 
«*  number  of  boys,  for  each  of  them  to 
'"  fingle  out  fome  one  or  other  with 
*'  whom  they  more  particularly  con- 
«  verfe  than  with  the  reft;  but  we  not 
"  only  loved  one  another  better  than  all 
*'  our  other  fchool -fellows,  but  I  verily 
**  believe,  if  we  had  had  our  choice 
"  throughout  the  whole  world,  we 
«'  neither  of  us  could  have  met  with  a 
"  friend  to  whom  we  could  have  been 
*'  fo  fincerely  attached.  Not  with  (land - 
**  ing  our  youth,  we  were  both  fo  fond 
«  of  reading  and  ftudy,  that  the  boys 
•*  of  gayer  difpofition  ufed  to  laugh  at 
'*  us,  calling  us  book-worms,  and  fhun 
"  us  as  unfit  for  their  fdciety  :  this  was 
"  the  moft  agreeable  thing  that  could 
"  have  happened  to  us,  as  it  gave  us  an 
"  opportunity  to  enjoy  each  other's 
'«  company  undifturhed,  and  to  get 
"  improvement  by  continually  reading 
"  together.  In  mo  it,  we  (pent  our 
"  time,  till  we  went  to  the  academy,  as 
"  pleafantly  as  I  think  it  pofTible  to  do 
"  in  this  world;  there  all  our  fcenes  of 
«'  pleafure  weredeftroyed  by  the  villainy 
•'  of  a  young  man  (one  Monlieur  Le 
"  Neuf )  whufe  father  was  fo  penurious, 


that  he  would  not  allow  him  money 
enough  to  be  on  a  footing  with  the 
reft  of  the  young  gentlemen.  This 
put  him  on  all  manner  of  ftrntngcms 
to  fupply  his  expences,  which  as 
much  exceeded  the  bounds  of  com « 
men  dii'cretion,  as  his  father's  al- 
lowance  fell  fliort  of  what  was  ne- 
ceflary.  He  foon  found  out  that  I 
had  great  plenty  of  money,  and 
therefore  refolved  fome  way  or  other 
to  get  an  intimacy  with  me:  he  af- 
fecled  the  fame  love  of  learning,  and 
talle  for  ftudy,  with  the  Chevalier 
and  myfelf;  till  at  laft,  by  his  con- 
tinual  endeavouring  to  oblige  us,  we 
were  prevailed  on  often  to  admit  him 
into  our  company.  He  faw  I  had  no 
great  fond  net's  for  money,  and  was 
willing  to  fliare  what  I  had  with  my 
friends;  this  put  it  into  his  head  to 
try  if  he  could  make  a  quarrel  be- 
tween  Dumont  and  me,  that  he  might 
poflefs  me  wholly  himfelf :  and  you 
muft  know,  Ifabelle,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  present  calmnefs  that  appears 
in  my  temper,  I  am  naturally  ex- 
ceflively  pnflionate,  and  have  fuch  a 
warmth  in  my  difpofition,  that  the 
leaft  fufpicion  of  being  ill-ufed  by 
my  friends,  lets  my  whole  foul  in  a 
flame,  and  enrages  me  to  madnefs. 
Now  the  fort  of  mind  in  the  world 
beft  fuited  for  villainy  to  work  it's 
own  ends  out  of,  is  this;  and  happy 
for  me  was  it,  that  Dumont  is  of  a 
temper  entirely  oppofite  j  for  though 
I  have  experienced  his  bravery,  yet 
he  even  fights  with  the  calmnefs  of  a 
philofopher. 

"  Le  Neuf  would  often  take  oppor- 
tunities  to  tell  (lories  of  falfe  friends  j 
of  people  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
love,  had  betrayed  and  made  their 
own  advantage  of  the  undefigning 
and  artlefs ;  and  would  always  con- 
elude  with  fome  remarks  on  the  folly 
of  people's  confiding  too  ftiongly 
in  others,  unlels  a  long  experience 
had  convinced  them  of  their  fincerity. 
We  neither  of  us  had  the  leaft  fufpi- 
cion  of  his  aimj  and,  as  he  had  an 
entertaining  manner  of  telling  ftories, 
ufed  to  hearken  to  them  with  the  ut- 
moft  attention. 

c*  There  was  a  boy  belonging  to  the 
academy,  who'  had-  a  voice  fo  like 
Dumom's,  that  in  another  room*  it 
was  very  ditficuk  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  each  other.  Le  Neuf  one  day 
14  got 
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*'  got  this  lad  into  a  chamber  adjoining 
•'  to  mine,  and,  when  he  had  given  him 
"  his  leftbn,  began  to  talk  very  loud, 
"  and  mentioned  my  name  with  fuch  an 
•'  eagernefs  as  gave  me  a  curiofity  to 
«'  hear  what  they  were  talking  of:  but 
*'  what  was  my  furprize,  when  I  heard 
*'  Dumont  (as  I  then  thought)  ufe  me 
<c  with  great  contempt  5  fwear  he  would 
'"  never  have  had  any  thing  to  fay  to 
"  fuch  a  fool,  if  my  command  of  mo- 
c<  ney  had  not  put  it  in  his  power  to 
"  make  a  proper  ufe  of  me.  And  then 
"  endeavoured  to  inveigle  Le  Neuf, 
*'  that  they  two  might  join  together  in 
*'  order  to  make  me  the  greater  dupe; 
•{  but  faid,  he  muft  ftill  keep  up  the 
."  appearance  of  generofity,  and  unwill- 
'«  ingnefs  to  take  any  thing  from  me, 
"  led  I  mould  fufpe<5l  him.  Le  Neuf 
"  immediately  anfwered,  that  he  would 
"  not  for  the  world  deceive  me;  but 
"  would  let  me  know  what  a  friend  I 
"  had  in  Dumont,  if  it  was  not  for 
"  fear  that  he  would  have  art  enough 
"  to  inake  him  appear  only  a  mifchief- 
"  maker,  and  ftill  impofe  the  more  on 
"  me.  «c  But,"  continued  he,  " I  will 
"  endeavour  all  the  ways  I  can  to  open 
"  his  eyes,  and  to  let  him  fee  the  regard 
"  you  have  for  him." 

"  I  had  now  heard  enough,  and  was 
"  going  haftily  to  break  open  the  door, 
"•  but  found  it  locked.  Le  Neuf  well 
"  knew  who  it  was,  and  fent  the  boy 
"  out  at  another  door,  down  a  pair  of 
"  back-flairs,  and  then  let  me  in.  The 
"  fury  of  my  looks  fufficiently  declared 
"  that  I  had  been  witnefs  of  all  that 
"  had  pa  (Ted  between  him  and  the  fan- 
"  cied  Dumont.  I  ftared  wildly  about 
*'  the  room,  in  hopes  to  find  him,  but 
"  in  vain.  Le  Neuf  was  in  the  higher!: 
«'  fatisfaclion  imaginable  at  this  fuccefs 
"  of  his  vile  fcheme;  and  faid,  that  by 
"  my  a6lions  and  manner  he  was  con- 
"  vinced  accident  had  undeceived  me 
"  with  regard  to  my  opinion  of  Du- 
"  mont;  that  indeed  he  had  a  long 
«'  time  been  thinking  of  a  method  to 
.'«  let  me  know  the  truth,  but  was  al- 
««  ways  afraid  my  fixed  love  for  my 
<*  friend  would  have  put  it  in  his  power 
"  to  blind  my  eyes  enough  to  make 
'  him  appear  the  only  guilty  perfon. 
tl  You  may  remember,  Sir,"  continued 
"  he,  "  how  much  my  converfation  has 
rc  turned,  ever  fince  I  had  the  pleafure 
"  of  knowing  you,  on  the  great  cau- 
*(  tion  that  is  neceffary  (if  we  would 


preferve  our  own  peace)  before  we 
entirely  place  a  confidence  in  any 
man.  What  you  have  now  over- 
heard  will  prove  this  to  you  better 
than  all  I  could  fay:  but  let  me  add 
another  piece  of  advice,  which  is  no 
lefs  proper  for  you  upon  this  occa- 
fion  ;  break  off  your  friendship  with 
Dumont  by  degrees,  without  ever 
telling  him  the  real  caufe;  that  would 
only  produce  a  quarrel  between  you, 
which  might  have  bad  confequences  : 
and  when  the  fubjecl  of  it  comes  to 
be  known  in  the  world,  it  might 
bring  fome  difgrace  upon  you  for 
having  been  duped  by  him  fo  long, 
and  give  you  the  air  of  a  bubble.  It 
is  therefore  much  more  prudent  to  let 
your  connexion  with  him  quietly 
drop,  than  to  come  to  any  diiagree- 
able  and  publick  explanations  upon 
this  affair." 

"  Thus  did  this  artful  villain  en- 
deavour  to  guard  againft  any  eclair- 
cifliinent  between  me  and  my  friend, 
which  might  produce  a  difcovery  of 
the  trick  he  had  played;  and  had 
my  temper  been  cooler,  he  would 
have  fucceededj  but  I  was  then  quite 
incapable  of  attending  to  any  confi- 
derations  of  prudence;  anil,  in  the 
height  of  my  rage,  ran  down  ftairs 
to  leek  fatisfaclion  of  the  injured 
Dumont,  for  the  wrongs  I  faifrly 
imagined  he  had  done  me.  Upon 
enquiry,  I  found  he  was  gone  out 
through  the  garden  into  a  field,  the 
properett  place  in  the  world  for  my 
prefent  purpofe.  He  was  a!one,  out 
of  either  the  hearing  or  fight  of  any 
mortal.  The  moment  I  came  near 
enough  to  be  heard,  I  drew  my  fword, 
and  called  on  him  to  defend  himfelf  j 
it  was  in  this  inftant  that  Dumont 
(notwithftandingthefurprizehe  inuft 
undoubtedly  be  in)  collected  all  his 
refolution,  and  exerted  the  higheit 
friend/hip,  to  prevent  the  happening 
of  an  accident  fo  fatal  as  mult  either 
have  coit  me  my  life,  or  deftroyed  all 
my  future  peace.  In  mort,  all  the 
opprobrious  language  I  could  give 
him  could  not  provoke  him  to  draw  . 
his  fword;  but  with  the  warmeft  en- 
treaties  he  begged  me  to  put  up  mine, 
till  we  could  come  to  fome  eclair- 
ciflement. 

(t  I  now  began  to  think  he  added 

cowardice  to  treachery,  and  in  my 

rage  had  not  command  enough  of 
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'•  myfelf  to  forbear  adding  the  name  of 
"  coward  to  the  reft  of  my  reproaches. 
"  Still  he  bore  it  all :  at  lalt  he  fwore, 
*{  if  I  would  but  have  patience  till  he 
«'  knew  what  it  was  that  had  thrown 
"  me  into  this  paflion,  if  he  could  not 
"  clear  himlelf,  he  would  not  refufe  to 
"  fight  with  me  whenever  I  plea  fed. 
c<  My  fury  being  a  little  abated  by 
•c  thefe  words,  I  put  up  my  fword,  and 
*'  then  told  him  all  I  thought  I  had 
41  overheard  between  him  and  Le  Neuf. 
**  It  is  impoffible  to  delcribe  his  amaze- 
*'  ment  at  hearing  this;  I  thought  there 
"  was  fomething  fo  innocent  in  his 
"  looks,  thtit  all  my  former  love  re- 
4<  turned  for  him,  and  I  began  to  fancy 
"  I  had  been  in  a  dream  :  he  at  length. 
**  got  fo  far  the  better  of  me,  that  I  con- 
€<  fented  to  make  a  uricler  enquiry  into 
91  this  affair  before  we  proceeded  any 
"  farther. 

"  We  walked  fome  time  together, 
**  but  every  word  Dumont  fpoke  put  me 
"  fo  much  in  mind  of  that  wretch's  voice 
*{  who  had  deceived  me,  that  I  could 
**  hardly  keep  myfelf  from  burfting  into 
*'  frefh  paflions  every  moment;  he  per- 
"  ceived  it,  and  kindly  bore  all  my  in- 
'*  firmities. 

*'  As  foon  as  we  came  home,  we 
«  called  Le  Neuf ;  and  the  Chevalier 
"  afked  him,  what  villainy  he  could 
ft  have  contrived  to  impofe  fo  much  on 
"  my  underftanding,  as  to  make  me 
"  believe  he  had  ever  mentioned  my 
tf  name  but  with  the  greatest  refpeft  and 
"  frier.dfhip;  he  was  too  much  hard- 
**  ened  in  his  wickednefs  to  recede  from 
««  what  he  had  began  j  and  faid,  I  was 
"  the  bcit  judge  whether  I  knew  Du- 
"  mont's  voice  or  no:  and  then  pre- 
««  tended  to  be  in  the  greatett  aftonifh- 
««  ment,  that  a  man  could  in  fo  fhort  a 
(t  time  deny  his  own  words  to  the  face 
«  of  the  very  perfon  to  whom  he  had 
«f  fpoke  them.  We  all  three  flood 
«'  looking  at  one  another  in  great  per- 
"  plexity;  and,  for  my  part,  I  knew 
(t  not  which  way  to  come  at  the  truth. 
"  At  hft  Dumont  begged  me  to  have 
"  patience  till  the  next  day,  and  by  that 
*'  time  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  fhould 
"  m^ke  every  thing  clear  before  me  5  to 
"  wh.ch,  with  much  perfuafion,  I  at  laft 
««  contented. 

"  The  Chevalier  knew  Le  Neuf  ufed 
«'  to  go  every  night  to  walk  in  a  foli- 
'*  tary  place,  in  order,  as  he  fuppofed, 
<{  to  plot  the  mifthiefs  he  intended  to 


'«  perpetrate;  thither  he  followed  him 
<f  a  little  after  fun-fet,  and  catching 
"  hold  of  him  by  the  collar,  fwore  that 
"  moment  fliould  be  his  laft,  unlefs  he 
"  confefled  who  it  was  that  he  had 
"  bribed  to  fpeak  in  his  voice,  in  order 
"  to  impofe  upon  me.  The  villain 
"  had  not  the  courage  to  draw  his 
"  fword,  but  falling  down  on  his  knees, 
"  confefled  the  whole,  and  fliewed  the 
'*  bafenefs  of  his  nature  no  lefs  in 
'«  begging  pardon,  than  he  hadxlonein 
"  committing  the  crime.  ButDumont 
"  refufed  to  forgive  him,  unlefs  on 
"  condition  of  his  going  with  him  to 
"  me,  and  repeating  the  fame  confef- 
"  fion ;  to  which  the  mean  creature  fub- 
"  mitted. 

«*  Think,  my  Ifabelle,"  (continued 
'  my  brother)  "what  I  muft  feel,  when 
"  I  found  I  had  wronged  the  man 
"  who  was  capable  of  acling  in  the 
"  generous  and  uncommon  manner 
"  the  Chevalier  had  done;  he  faw  my 
"  confufion,  and  kindly  flew  to  my 
«  relief.  "  Now,"  faid  he,  "  I  hope 
"  my  dear  friend  is  convinced  of  my 
"  innocence  1"  and  at  the  fame  time 
"  embracing  me,  aflured  me  he  would 
"  impute  the  violence  of  my  paflion 
"  to  the  vehemence  of  my  love,  and 
"  never  mention  t.  ;saccident  more. 

"  Le  Neuf  begged  we  would  keep 
"  this  affair  a  fecret  j  but  that  we  could 
"  not  confent  to,  for  the  fake  of  others. 
11  We  afked  him  how  it  was  pofllble, 
"  that  at  his  age  he  could  think  of 
"  fuch  villainy  for  the  fake  of  a  little 
"  money  ?  to  which  he  replied,  that  he 
"  had  been  from  his  infancy  bred  up 
"  with  a  father  who  had  amafled  great 
"  wealth,  by  Bever  (ticking  at  any 
t(  thing  from  *-oich  he  could  gain  any 
"  advantage;  and  although,  indeed, 
"  contrary  to  his  father,  he  loved  to 
"  fpend  it,  yet  he  had  always  laid  it 
"  down  as  a  maxim,  that  all  confide- 
"  rations  were  to  be  facrifked  to  the 
"  getting  it. 

*'  We  made  him  produce  the  boy  he 
"  had  employed,  and  he  really  fpoke  fo 
"  like  the  Chevalier,  we  could  not  dii- 
'*  tinguim  one  voice  from  the  other;  on 
"  which  the  good-natured  Dumoqt 
«*  told  me,  I  ought  not  to  be  angry 
"  with  myfelf  for  not  avoiding  an  im- 
"  pofition,  which  muft  have  deceived 
tf  all  the  world.  This  was  generofity, 
"  this  was  being  a  true  friend  !  for  the 
<f  man  who  will  bear  another's  frailties, 
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*«  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  perfon  who 
"  deferves  that  name.  Thofe  people 
««  who  let  their  pride  intervene  with 
<(  their  tendernefs,  enough  to  make 
"  them  quarrel  with  their  friends  for 
"  their  miftakes,  may  fometimes  make 
«.«  an  appearance  of  loving  another,  but 
"  in  reality  they  never  enter  into  en- 
"  gagements  from  any  other  motive 
'*  thanfelfifhnefs}  and  I  think  the  per- 
ft  Con  who  forfakes  his  friend,  only  be- 
«  caufe  he  is  not  perfect,  is  much  upon 
(t  the  Tame  footing  with  one  who  will 
"  be  no  longer  faithful  to  his  friend, 
"  than  while  fortune  favours  him.  I 
«'  have  told  you  this  ftory,  fifter,  only 
"  to  let  you  into  the  character  of  the 
<«  msn  I  fo  defervedly  efteem  j  that,  as 
44  you  are  my  chief  companion,  when 
"  I  talk  of  him,  (as  I  am  fond  of  do- 
t  "  ing)  you  may  not  be  an  entire  ftran- 
'«  ger  to  him :  I  left  him  at  the  aca- 
4<  demy,  where  I  have  fince  written  to 
**  him,  and  am  furprized  I  have  had  no 
4<  anfwer.  As  to  Le  Neuf,  we  pub- 
41  liflied  his  infamy,  which  obliged  him 
tf  to  leave  the  academy.*'  Here  my 
4  brother  ceafed.* 

As  foon  as  Ifabelle  had  related  thus 
much  of  her  ftory,  Cynthia  defired  her 
to  reft  her i elf  before  me  proceeded : 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  David  could  not 
forbear  mewing  his  indignation  againit 
Le  Neuf,  and  declaring  his  approbation 
of  the  Marquis  de  Stainville's  fenti- 
ments,  that  nothing  but  finding  fome 
great  fault  in  the  heart  can  ever  excufe 
\is  for  abandoning  our  friends.  The 
whole  company  joined  in  their  admira- 
tion of  the  Chevalier  Dumont's  beha- 
viour j  but  perceiving  that  turning  the 
converfation  a  little  on  indifferent  fub- 
jecls  would  be  the  beft  means  of  enabling 
Ifabelle  to  relate  what  remained,  they 
endeavoured  to  amule  her  as  much  as 
lay  in  their  power  j  and,  as  foon  as  me 
had  a  little  recovered  herfelf,  (lie  went 
on,  as  will  be  ieen  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.    IX. 

THE  CONTINUATION   OF    THE   HIS- 
TORY OF  ISABELLE. 

f    \  F  T E  R  my  brother  had  told  me 
JLJL  *  this  ftory,  his  favourite  lub- 

*  jeft  of  converfation  was  the  Chevalier 

*  Dumontj    but  this  lafted  not   long 
4  before  the  accidental  fight  of  a  young 


lady  at  a  neighbour's  houfe  turned  all 
his  thoughts  another  way  5  her  name 
was  Dorimene,  daughter  to  the  Count 

de .     As  the  Marquis  de  Stain- 

ville  never  concealed  any  thing  from 
me,  he  immediately  told  me  the  ad- 
miration Dorimene  had  infpired  him 
with  }  his  whole  foul  was  fo  filled 
with  her  idea,  he  couM  neither  thinJc 
nor  talk  of  any  thing  elfe ;  flie  was  to 
ftay  fome  time  with  the  gentleman's 
lady  where  my  brother  fiw  her  ;  and» 
as  I  had  a  fmall  acquaintance  with 
her,  at  his  requeft  I  went  to  wait  on. 
her,  in  order  to  get  an  opportunity  to 
invite  Dorimene  to  our  houfe.  I  was 
a  little  furprized  at  the  great  and  fud- 
den  effecl  her  charms  had  had  on  my 
brother  j  but  at  the  firft  fight  of  hec 
all  my  wonder  vaniflied  ;  for  the  ele- 
gant turn  of  her  whole  perfon,  joined 
to  the  regular  beauties  of  her  face, 
would  rather  have  made  it  matter  of 
aftonimment,  if  a  man  of  my  brother's 
age  could  have  fcen  her  without  being 
in  love  with  her.  In  fliorr,  a  very- 
little  converfation  with  her  quue  over- 
came him,  and  he  thought  of  nothing 
but  marrying  her. 

'  The  Marquis  de  Stainvillle  was  in 
the  pofltflion  of  fo  large  a  fortune, 
that  he  was  a  match  for  Dorimene 
which  there  was  no  danger  of  her 
friends  refufing ;  and  the  gentleman 
with  whom  me  then  was,  being  very 
intimate  with  her  father,  immediately 
wrote  him  word  of  the  particular  no- 
tice my  brother  took  of  his  daughter, 
On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  Count 
de  •  .  •  came  to  his  friend's  houfe, 
under  the  pretence  of  fetching  Dori- 
mene home,  but  in  reality  with  a  de- 
fi»n  of  concluding  the  match  between 
her  and  my  brother.  She  was  veiy 
young,  had  never  had  any  other 
engagement}  and,  as  the  cuftom  in 
Fiance  imkes  moft  ladies  think  a 
married  life  moft  agreeable,  (he  im- 
plicitly obeyed  her  father. 
'  The  Marquis  de  Stainville's  paflicn 
for  her  was  ib  violent,  that  it  could 
not  bear  any  delay.  In  a  month's 
time  they  were  married  With  the  con- 
fent  of  all  parties  :  and,  in  the  pol- 
ftflion  of  Dorimene,  my  brother's 
happinefs  was  comuleatj  nor  d,id  he 
know  a  wifh  beyond  it.  On  her  re- 
queft I  continued  to  live  with  them, 
and  we  fpent  our  time  very  agreeably} 
fov  Dorimene  was  really  an  amiable 
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'  companion  ;  flie  was  not  of  a  temper 

*  to  be  ruffled  with  trifles,  and   as  to 

*  the  generality  of  things,  was  very  in- 
f  different  which  way  they  went.    I  ne- 
«  ver  law  her  but  once  in  a  paifion,  but 
c  then  indeed  flie  perfectly  frightened 

*  me  ;  for  fhe  was  quite  furious,  and 
'  her    mind  was   agitated  with    much 
'  more  violence  than   thofe  which   are 
'  eafily  put  into  diforder  can  ever  be. 

*  My  brother  doated  on  her  to  diftrac- 
'  tion,  the  lead  intimation  of  any  inclt- 

*  nation  of  hers  was  enough  to  make 
'  him  fly  to  obey  her  ;  at  her  defire  we 
'  fpent  a  few  months  in  the  winter  at 
'  Paris,  but  then  flie  gave  no  farther  in- 
'  to  the  gaieties  of  that  place  than  her 

*  hufband  approved  of. 

«  The  Count  de  had  a  fmall 

'  villa  about  fix  leagues  from   Paris, 

*  which  was  as  pleafantly  fituated  as 

*  any  in  France;  in  this  place  my  bro- 

*  ther  took  a  fancy  to  fpend  the  next 

*  fummer  after  he  was  married.     In  a 
«  little  while  after  we  had  been  there,  as 

*  my  fifter  and  I  were  fitting  one  day  in 

*  a  grotto  at  the  end  of  the  parterre,  we 

*  faw  the  Marquis  de  Stainville  and 

*  another   gentleman  coming  towards 

*  usj  we  rofe  up  to  meet  them,  and  as 

*  foon  as  we  were  near  enough   to  join 
'  companies,  my  brother  took  the  gen- 
'  tlernan    by  the  hand,  and   prefented 

*  him  to  usimder  the  name  of  the  Che- 
8  valierDumont.    Dorirrene  and  1  (for 

*  flie  had  alf©  heard  his  hirtory)   were 
c  both   rejoiced  at  thus  meeting  with 

*  the  man  my  brother  had  given  us  fo 

*  advantageous  a  character   of.     She 
'  politely  faid,  that  nothing  could  be 
'  more  welcome  to  her  than  the  Mar- 

*  quis  de  Stainville's  friend.  Wewalk- 
'  ed  fome  time  in  the  garden;  but  my 
'  brother  obferving  the  chevalier  grow 

*  faint,  propofed  the  going  in;   faying, 

*  that  as  he  was  but  juft  recovered  of  a 

*  fit  of  (icknefs.  it  would  be  advifeable 
'  for  him  to  be  in  the  houfe.      And, 
'  indeed,  he  looked  ib  pale   and   thin, 
'  that  it  was  rather  wonderful  how  it 

*  was  poflible  for   him  to  bear   being 
'  our  of  his  bed,  and  that  reft  would  be 

*  neceflary  for  him.    He  was  in  fo  weak 

*  a  ftate  of  health,  that  we  fpent  two  or 
'  three  days  together  before   the  mar- 

*  quis  would  ajk  him  any  particulars  j 
'  but  as  loon   as  he  thought   he   had 
'  gained  itrength  enough  to  enable  him 
'  to  relate  all    that  had   happened   to 

*  him,  from  the  time  of  their  fepara- 


'  tion,  the  marquis  eagerly  defired  Du- 

*  mont  not  to  let  him  remain  in  ig-io- 
'  ranee  of  whatever  had  befallen  fo  dear 
'  a  friend  during  that  interval :   which 

*  requeft  both  my  filter  and  I  earnestly 

*  joined  in,  and  the  chevalier  obliging- 
'  ly  began  as  follows. 

«*  The  day,  Sir,  after  you  left  the 
**  academy,  when  I  was  in  the  height 
"  of  my  melancholy  for  your  lofs,  to 
"  compleat  my  affliction  I  received  a 
"  letter  from  my  mother,  that  my  fa- 
"  ther  was  taken  very  ill,  and  defired 
"  me  to  haften  home,  as  I  valued  ever 
"  feeing  him  again.  I  did  not  delay  a 
"  moment  obeying  his  commands;  but 
"  immediately  took  hode,  and  rode  with 
«  full  fpeed  till  I  reached  his  villa;  he 
"  was  yet  alive,  but  fo  near  his  end, 
"  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  uttered 
"  his  words.  The  moment  I  entered 
"  his  chamber,  and  he  was  told  by  his 
"  fond  and  afflicted  wife  that  I  was 
"  there  to  attend  his  commands,  he 
"  raifed  himfelf  up  in  his  bed,  and 
<f  feemed  to  keep  life  in  him  by  force, 
"  in  order  to  give  me  his  laft  blefling. 
'*  He  then  defired  to  be  left  fome  few 
"  minutes  with  me  alone;  and  as  I  ap- 
"  proached  his  bed-fide,  he  took  me  by 
"  the  hand,  and  fighing  faid,  "  Oh  ! 
"  my  fon,  I  have  ruined  you  and  the 
'*  beft  of  wives  at  once ;  you  know  the 
44  long  and  faithful  friendfliip  I  have 
"  had  for  Monfieur  — — ,  and  the  great 
"  obligations  I  owe  to  him.  After 
4<  you  was  feparated  from  me,  in  order 
"  to  follow  your  ftudies,  he  married  a 
44  young  and  beautiful  lady,  whom  he 
"  was  fo  fond  of  he  could  deny  her 
"  nothing.  She  was  one  of  thofe  gay 
"  ladies,  who  never  thought  herfclf  fo 
'*  happy  as  when  flie  was  lavishing  her 
"  huiband's  fortune  on  her  own  extra- 
'*  vagance  ;  by  this  means  fhe  foon 
"  brought  him  into  the  moft  diftrefied 
"  ftaie  imaginable  j  he  had  a  growing 
<{  family,  and  no  means  ot  fupporting 
"  them.  I  could  not  bear  to  fee  hia 
««  mifery,  and  prefently  relieved  it :  I 
"  did  this  once  or  twice  j  but  he  had 
u  fo  much  generofity,  and  fo  ftrong  a 
tf  refolution,  that  he  absolutely  refuftd 
*'  to  drag  me  down  to  ruin  and  perdi- 
"  tion  with  him.  He  obftinately  per* 
"  fitted  in  what  he  thought  right,  and 
"  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fully  bent 
"  never  to  let  him  fink,  without  fliar- 
"  ing  his  misfortunes.  In  fhort,  I  by 
««  degrees  underhand  fold  almort  every 
44  thine 
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thing  I  was  worth,  and  conveyed  it 
to  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
never  knew  from  whom  it  came.   If 
God  had  been  pleafed  to  have  fpared 
my  life,  Intended  to  have  got  you  a 
poft  in  the  army,  and  had  a  fcheme 
in  my  head,  which  I  thought  could 
not  fail  to  have  made  (ome  provifion 
for  your  mother ;  but  it  is  now  at  an 
end,    my   ftrength  fails    me,  and  I 
can  no  more.      Farewel  for  ever ! 
As  you  are  young,  if  you  can  make 
any  (truggle  in  the  world,  cherifli, 
and    take  care  of  my  wife!"     At 
thefe  words  he  ceafed  fpeaking,  and 
breathed  his  laft  in  my  arms." 
«  At  this  defcription  Dorimene  and 
I  both  burft  into  tears,  in  fpite  of  our 
utmoft    endeavours    to    prevent    itj 
which  ftopt  the  Chevalier  Dumont's 
narration  for  a  few  minutes,   when, 
on  our  earned  intreaties,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded. 

4<  I  fee  I  need  not  explain  to  thefe  la- 
dies  what  I  felt  on  this  dreadful  oc- 
cafion  j  they  feem  too  fenfible  of  the 
miferies  that  attend  human  kind,  not 
to  imagine  it  all  without  my  aflift- 
ance;  nor  will  I  fhock  the  tendernefs 
of  any  of  this  company,  with  the  re- 
petition  of  my  mother's  grief;  but 
mall  only  fay,  it  was  as  great  as  the 
fofteft  heart  could  feel  on  the  lofs  of 
a  hufband,  whom  (he  had  lived  with 
and  tenderly  loved  for  thirty  years 
together.  Perhaps,  as  my  father  had 
a  family,  he  may  be  thought  blame- 
able  for  fuch  a  conduft  j  but,  for  my 
part,  notwithftanding  I  am  the  fuf- 
ferer,  I  (hall  always  honour  his  me- 
mory  the  more  for  it,  when  I  refleft 
that  I  have  often  heard  him  fay, 
that  to  the  gentleman's  father  (for 
whom  he  at  laft  ruined  himfelf )  he 
owed  all  that  he  had  in  the  world. 
"  I  was  afraid  of  revealing  to  my 
mother  what  my  father  had  told 
mej  and  delayed  it  fome  time,  for  no 
other  realbn,  but  from  want  of  refo- 
lution  to  add  to  the  load  of  afflictions 
(he  was  already  burdened  with :  at 
laft,  neceflity  forced  me  to  undertake 
the  talk,  however  uneafy  it  was  to 
me ;  for  the  perfon  who  had  bought 
the  houfe  we  were  then  in  of  my  fa- 
ther,  was  to  enter  upon  it  the  next 
week.  I  really  believe  the  uneafmefs 
the  poor  man  fuffered  on  that  account, 
and  chiefly  for  his  wife's  fake,  haf- 
tened  his  death.  When  I  difclofed 


"  to  my  mother  the  prefent  fituation  of 
"•  our  affairs,  inftead  of  burdening  me 
"  with  complaints  and  lamentations, 
"  (he  at  firft  (liewed  a  perfect  indiffe- 
"  rencej  and  faid,  as  (he  had  loft  her 
"  only  comfort  in  lofmg  my  father, 
tf  (he  cared  very  little  what  became  of 
"  her ;  but  then  looking  at  me  with  an 
"  air  of  the  greateft  tendernefs,  (he 
"  fighed,  and  faid,  «  Why  did  I  bring 
"  into  the  world  a  creature  with  your 
'^generous  fentiments  !  who,  after  be- 
"  ing  educated  like  a  gentleman,  mtift 
"  be  thrown  on  the  wide  world  without 
tf  any  means  of  fupporting  that  ftation 
"  in  life!"  She  faw  how  much  her 
"  difcourfe  affecled  me,  and  therefore 
*'  faid  no  more. 

*'  As  foon  as  I  had  time  to  reflect 
"  by  myfelf  on  the  prefent  condition  of 
"  my  affairs,  I  began  lerioufly  tocon- 
"  fider  what  I  fhould  do  5  for  I  was  re- 
"  folved  in  fome  (hape  or  other  to  fup- 
"  port  my  mother.  My  thoughts  im- 
tl  mediately  turned  on  you,  my  dear 
"  Marquis  de  Stainville,  and  I  made 
"  no  doubt,  but  in  your  friendship  I 
"  mould  meet  with  an  afylum  from  all 
««  my  cares  and  affii&ions.  I  then 
"  wrote  the  letter  I  have  already  men- 
"  tioned  to  you ;  it  was  not  at  all  in 
tf  the  ftile  of  a  poor  man  to  his  patron, 
"  but  rather  rejoicing  that  I  had  an. 
"  oppoitunity  of  giving  you  what  I 
"  thought  the  higheft  pleafure  in  the 
"  world,  that  of  relieving  your  friend 
"  from  the  infupportable  calamity  of 
<{  having  a  helplefs  and  diftrefled  mo- 
ct  ther  upon  his  hands,  without  ift 
"  being  in  my  power  to  help  her. 

"  When  I  had  fent  away  my  letter^ 
"  I  got  credit  for  a  little  houfe,  where 
"  I  placed  my  mother  j  but  as  foon  as 
"  I  thought  it  poffible  for  me  to  have 
"  an  anfwer,  I  cannot  defcribe  the 
"  anxious  hours  I  pafTed:  every  mo- 
«'  ment  feemed  athoufandj  day  after 
"  day  was  I  in  this  fituation,  and  np 
*'  Tetter  came  to  comfort  me.  Forgive 
"  me,  my  dear  friend  }  nothing  could 
"  have  given  me  any  fufpicion  of  you 
"  at  another  time:  but  now  every  thing 
"  feemed  fo  much  my  enemy,  that  I 
fl  thought  you  fo  too.  When  I  re- 
"  membered  our  tender  parting,  tears 
"  would  ftart  into  my  eyesj  and  t 
"  thought,  to  have  you  forfake  me, 
lt  becaufe  I  wanted  fortune,  was  more 
"  than  I  could  bear  :  yet  in  the  midft 
«f  °f  all  this  ti-ouble,  I  was  obliged  to 
«  ftruggle 
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n^  appear  chearfiil,  to 
««  keep  up  my  poor  mother's  finking 
**  fpirits.  To  tell  you  the  variety  of 
**  mifety  I  went  through,  would  make 
*c  my  itory  tedious,  and  be  (hocking 
««  to  your  natures;  when  I  thought  my 
«*  Stainville  had  forfaken  me,  the  neg- 
"  left  of  all  my  other  pioftfTed  friends 
«<  was  trifling.  The  infults  of  my 
**  creditors  I  could  have  fupported  with 
"  tolerable  patience;  but  my  fat  hell* 
*'  Jail  words,  "  Take  care  of  my  wife  !" 
«'  continually  refounded  in  'my  ears  j 
*l  and  I  faw  daily  before  my  eyes,  this 
«•  wife — this  mother — and  found  my- 
"  felf  utterly  void  of  any  power  to 
*'  fave  her  from  deftruclion  ;  and  now 
**  fruit lefs  lamentations  were  the  only 
•*  refuge  left  me. 

"  When  I  was  almoft  driven  to  the 
«'  utmoft  defpair,  at  laft,  by  often  re- 
'*  volving  in  my  mind  various  fchemes 
•'  to  extricate  myfelf  out  of  the  deplo- 
**  rable  condition  of  feeing  a  tender  pa- 
**  rent  languish  away  her  little  remains 
*'  of  life  in  want  of.  necefTaries,  I  re- 
*'  collected  the  young  Duke  de  — — ; 
<c  who,  you  know,  Sir,  left  the  aca- 
**  demy  about  two  months  after  we 
**  came  to  it.  The  little  while  he  was 
€t  there  with  us,  he  was  particularly 
**  civil  to  me;  and  I  refolved  now  as 
"  my  laft  effort,  to  write  him  my  cafe 
•«  in  the  moft  pathetick  terms  I  could 
«*  think  of,  and  try  if  I  could  prevail 
•'  on  him  to  deliver  me  out  of  my 
*'  mifery.  It  was  fome  time  before 
**  I  obtained  an  anfwer,  and  when 
««  it  came,  it  was  perfectly  in  the  ftile 
«'  of  a  great  man  to  his  dependant : 
"  however,  at  the  bottom  he  told  me 
*'  he  had  procured  a  place  for  me, 
««  which  would  bring  in  about  fifty 
«  louis-d'ors  a  year;  if  I  would  accept 
«'  this,  I  muft  come  immediately  to 
•«  Paris. 

«'  Though  this  was  not  a  thing  fit  to 
"  be  offered  a  gentleman ;  yet  it  was 
'«  not  a  time  for  me  to  coniider  my  fta- 
*<  tion  in  life  ;  this  would  be  fome  little 
"  fupport  te  n>y  mother,  and  I  did  not 
«  fear  buftling  in  the  world  for  myfelf. 
«•  I  was  going  to  Paris,  when  I  was 
"  taken  ill  of  a  violent  fever  in  the 
«'  houfe  where  you  found  me.  I  had 
"  but  juft  enough  in  my  pocket  to  have 
««  carried  me  to  my  journey's  end  ;  this 
««  was  foon  fpent  in  ficknefs,  and  I  was 
*'  in  a  place  where  I  was  an  utter  ftran- 
«*  ger,  confined  to  my  bed,  without  a 


"  penny  to  help  myfelf;  and  though 
*'  death  would  have  been  very  welcome 
**  to  me,  as  it  would  have  put  an  end 
"  to  my  misfortunes  ;  yet  when  I  con- 
"  fidered  my  mother,  I  looked  on  it  with 
"  great  dread. 

"  My  landlord  happened  to  be  a  very 
"  humane,  good-natured  man,  and  on 
"  my  telling  him  my  helplefs  condi- 
**  tion,  defired  me  not  to  make  myfelf 
"  uneafy,  for  that  he  would  for  the 
"  preftnt  bring  me  necefTaries,  and  he 
"  did  not  doubt,  but  by  the  reprelenta- 
"  tion  of  my  circumftances,  to  a  very 
"  charitable  gentleman,  who  was  late- 

"  ly  come  to  the  Count  de 's,  he 

"  mould  get  me  fome  relief. 

"  My  diftemper  became  fo  violent, 
ft  that  I  was  hardly  fenfible  j  but  by 
"  the  great  care  that  was  iken  of  me, 
tf  !t  abated  by  degrees  ;  and  as  foon  as 
"  I  came  to  recollect  how  long  I  had 
"  lain  there,  I  afked  who  was  the  j^e- 
"  nerous  benefactor  to  wiiom  I  owed 
"  the  prefervation  of  my  life^  and  was 
"  immediately  told  by  ir.y  landlord, 
*'  that  he  had  found  a  rmtnod  ot  mak- 
'*  ing  my  cafe  known  to  the  Marquis 
"  de  Stainville,  who  had  given  ftricl: 
tf  ordei-s  to  have  the  utmolt  care  taken 
"  of  me,  and  fent  money  for  that  pur- 
"  pofe.  At  the  found  of  that  name 
"  I  ftarted  up  in  my  bed,  and  ftared 
"  fo  wildly,  that  the  poor  man  was 
*'  quite  frightened.  At  laft  I  cried 
"  out,  "  Are  you  fure  it  is  the  Mar- 
<l  quis  de  Stainville?  Are  you  pofitive 
"  you  don't  miftake  the  name?"— 
"  No,  no,  Sir,"  replied  the  man;  "  I 
"  know  I  am  right  in  what  I  fay,  he 

"  married  the  Count  de 's  daugh- 

"  ter,  and  is  here  at  his  houfe."  I  had 
"  lived  fo  retired  from  the  time  of  my 
«  father's  death,  and  had  been  fo  little 
"  inquifitiveaboutany  thing  that  paffed 
"  in  the  world,  that  I  had  never  fo 
"  much  as  heard  of  your  marriage: 
"  however,  on  the  man  s  pofitive  affur- 
"  ancethathewasnotmiftaken.Ibegan 
"  to  think  this  goodnefs  was  like  the 
(t  nature  of  my  old  friend  ;  but  then  it 
"  feemed  to  be  improbable,  that  a  man 
"  who  was  capable  of  being  fo  cha- 
'«  ritable  to  ftrangers,  could  abandon 
««  his  friend  in  the  higheft  diftrefs. 
"  This  put  it  into  my  head,  that  poffi- 
"  bly  my  letter  might  have  mifcarried, 
"  and  you  were  yet  ignorant  of  all  I 
"  had  fufftred.  This  thought  infufed 
"  iuch  inexprefllble  and  fudden  joy  all 

««  over 
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over  me,  it  haftened  my  recovery  fo 
much,  that  in  two  days  time  I  was 
able  to  walk  about  my  room. 
"  As  I  was  fitting  and  confidering 
with  myfelf  which  way  I  mould  bring 
about  an  interview  with  you,  without 
dire&ly  fending;  my  name,  my  land- 
lord  faid,  lf  Now,  Sir,  if  vou  have 
a  mind  to  fee  vour  benefactor,  the 
Marquis  de  Stainville,  at  that  win- 
dow  you  may  fatisfy  your  cut  iofity, 
for  he  is  coming  this  way.*'  I  im- 
mediately  placed  myfelf  in  fuch  a 
petition,  that  it  was  impoflible  for 
you  to  pafs  by  without  feeing  me: 
but  how,  ladies,  mall  I  defcribe  my 
raptures,  when  I  faw  the  Marquis 
de  Stainville  ftart  at  the  firft  fight  of 
me  j  fly  in  a  moment  back  to  the 
door,  and  run  into  my  arms  with 
all  the  joy  which  attends  the  un 
expected  meeting  of  a  long  abfent 
friend !  This  fudden  tranfport,  with 
the  Ihame  I  felt  for  having  everfuf- 
pefted  his  affection,  joined  to  the 
great  weaknefs  of  my  body,  quite 
overcame  me,  and  it  was  fome  time 
before  my  words  could  find  an  ut- 
ranee  5  but  as  foon  as  I  was  able  to 
fpeak,  I  afked  him  ten  thbufand 
queftions  at  once,  talked  confuftdly 
of  a  letter;  in  (hort,  we  could  not 
prefently  underftsnd  one  another: 
but  at  laft  I  found  out,  that  all  I  had 
endured  was  owing  to  accidentally 
directing  my  letter  to  the  marquis  at 
Paris,  when  he  was  at  his  father's 
villa,  which  occafioned  it's  being  loft  j 
nor  did  I  ever  receive  that  my  friend 
wrote  to  me  at  the  academy,  having 
left  that  place,  as  I  at  firft  told  you, 
the  day  after  we  were  feparated." 
*  Here  my  brother  interrupted  the 
Chevalier  Dumont,  and  faid,  there  had 
nothing  more  happened  worth  men- 
tioning,  till  they  met  us  in  the  gar- 
den  $  but  we  were  fo  pleafed  with  this 
happy  meeting  of  the  two  friends, 
that  we  begged  to  know  every  thing 
that  parted  between  them  j  and,  on 
our  requeft,  the  chevalier  proceeded. 
"  It  is  the  marquis's  generofity,  la- 
dies,  which  makes  him  willing  that 
I  mould  ftop  here,  as  what  remains 
is  a  proof  that  I  owe  him  the  greateft 
obligation  imaginable.  In  our  walk 
home,  although,  as  he  faw  me  weak, 
he  would  not  enquire  into  more  par- 


"  ticulars  than  he  thought  neceflary 
"  to  find  out  in  what  manner  he  could 
"  beft  ferve  me  5  yet  his  impatience, 
"  to  prove  by  all  ways  how  much  he 
"  was  my  friend,  led  him  to  afk  me  by 
"  what  means  I  could  have  been  brought 
"  into  fuch  a  condition;  and  I  in  broken 
"  fentences  explained  myfelf  fo  far  to 
'*  him,  that,  with  his  penetration,  he 
"  found  out,  that  to  fend  an  imme- 
"  di.ite  relief  to  my  mother  was  the 
**i  only  thing  capable  of  giving  me  eafe, 
"  This  he  has  already  done." 

'  The  marquis  would  by  no  means 
'  admit  him  to  go  any  farther  j  but  laid, 
"  I  beg,  my  dear  Dumont,  you  will 
"  talk  no  more  of  fuch. trifles  frona 
tl  this  time  forward  j  the  on}y  favouaf 
"  I  beg  of  you,  is  to  make  my  houfe 
"  your  own,  nor  (hall  you  accept  of 
"  that  pitiful  thing  the  Duke  de  . 
**  defigned  for  you." 

'  The  chevalier's  heart  was  too  full 
'  to  make  any  anfwer,  and  my  brother 

*  artfully  turned  the  converfation  ano- 
'  ther  way.     Politenefs  and  good-hu- 
'  mour  reigned  throughout  this  our  lit- 
'  tie  company ;  and  the  agreeable  and 
'  lively  manner  in  which  we  fpent  our 
'  time,  joined  to  his  being  convinced  of 
'  the  fmceiity  of  his  friend,  had  fucti 

*  an    immediate  effect  oh   the  tender- 

*  hearted  Dumont,  that  it  is  almoit  in- 
'  credible  how  foon  he  was  reftored  to 
'  perfect  health.     This  was  by  much 
'  the  happieft  part  of  my  life,  and  on 
'  this  little   period   of  time  I  wifli  I 
'  could  for  ever  fix  my  thoughts  ;  but 
'  our  tranquillity  was  foon  dilturbed 
'  by  an  accident  which  I  muft  paufe 
'  and  take  breath  a  while  before  I  re- 
'  late.' 

In  the  mean  time,  David  and  Valen- 
tine both  exprefled  their  great  admira- 
tion of  the  Marquis  de  Stainville  and 
the  Chevalier  Dumonfs  fincere  and 
faithful  friendfhip  j  and  by  their  looks 
and  geftures  plainly  declared  the  in- 
ward exultings  of  their  minds,  at  the 
thought  that  they  had  met  with  the 
fame  happinefs  in  each  other.  Ifabelle's 
laft  words  had  raifed  the  curiofity  of 
the  whole  company  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  me  was  refolved  me  would  keep 
them  no  longer  in  fufpenfe  than  was 
neceffary  to  enable  her  to  gratify  themj 
and  then  proceeded,  as  will  be  feen  JQ 
the  next  chapter. 
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CHAP.     I. 

CONTINUATION    OF    THE  HISTORY 
OF  ISABELLE. 

.    Y  brother's  great  fondnefs 
j>  «  for  Dorimene  made  him, 
4  M  <(     {  and,  confequemly,  the 
^       \  l  whole  family,  unhappy 

*  at  every  the  leaft  indif- 

*  pofition   of  hers.      She 
had  hitherto   been  in   the  main    very 
healthyj  but  now  fhe  fell  into  a  dif- 
temper,  with  which,  of  all  others,  it 
is  moft  terrible  to  fee  a  friend  afflicl- 
ed,  I  know  not  by  what  name  to  call 
it }  but  it  was  fuch  a  dejeclion  on  her 
fpirits,   that  it  made  her  grow  per- 
feaiy  childifti.     She  could  not  fpeak 
without  fhedding  tears ;  nor  fit  a  mo- 
ment without  fighing,  as  if  fome  ter- 
rible  misfortune  had   befallen    her. 
You  may  imagine  the  condition  my 
poor    brother  was  in,  at  feeing  her 
thus  fuddenly  changed;  for,  from  be- 
ing of   the  moft  chearful  difpofition 
that  could  be,  (he  was  become  per- 
fectly melancholy.     He  fent  for  the 
moft  celebrated  phyficians  in  France; 
and  fhe,  to  comply  with  his  requeft, 
took  whatever  they  ordered  :    but  all 
medicines  proved  vain,  and  rather in- 
creafed  than  abated  her  diftemper. 

*  We  all  three  endeavoured  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  our  power  to  divert  and  amufe 
herj  but  fometimes  fhe  infifted  fa 
ftrongly  on  being  left  alone,  that  as 


we  found  the  contradicting  her  mnd« 
her  worfe,  we  were  obliged  to  comply 
with  her  defire. 

'  My  brother  was  fo  anxious  about 
his  wife,  that  when  fhe  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  be  with  her,  as  he  hated 
to  burden  his  friends  with  his  afflic- 
tions,  he  ufed  in  a  manner  to  efcape 
from  us,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty 
to  indulge  his  own  uneafy  thoughts 
without  having  any  witneffes  of  them. 
B^this  means  the  Chevalier  Dumont 
had  often  an  opportunity  of  entertain- 
ing  me  apart. 

*  He  at  firft  treated  me  with  an  eafy, 
agreeable  air  of  gallantry  and  adclrelsj 
which,  as  itfeemed  to  tend  to  no  con- 
fequence  that  could  give  me  a  ferious 
thought,  gave  me  great  pleafure.  But 
this  did  not  laft  long;  for  his  beha- 
viour  was  foon  turned  into  that  aw- 
ful  refpeft  which  feemed  to  arife  from 
both  efteem  and  fear.  Whenever  we 
were  together  alone,  his  thoughts  ap- 
peared  fo  fixed,  that  as  he  was  fearful 
of  faying  too  much,  he  remained  in 
filencej  and  when  he  approached  me, 
it  was  with  fuch  a  confufion  in  his 
looks,  as  plainly  indicated  the  great 
diforderof  his  mind.  Ihaveobferv- 
ed  him,  when  he  has  been  coming  to- 
wards  me,  fuddenly  tnrn  back,  and 
haften  away,  as  if  he  was  refolved  to 
fhun  me  infpiteof  any  inclination  he 
might  have  to  converfe  with  me:  in 
fhort,  in  his  eyes,  in  his  whole  con- 
,  I  plainly  read  his  love  and  his 
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great  g*nerofity  in  being  thu$  fearful 
of  dilclofing  it.  For  he  thought,  in 
his  circumftanc.es,  to  indulge  a  paflion 
for  me,  and  endeavour  to  make  me 
fenfible  of  it,  would  be  but  an  ill  re- 
turn to  his  friend  for  all  his  goodnefs. 
But  this  gratitude  and  honour,  with 
which  his  whole  foul  was  filled,  effeft- 
ed  that  for  him  which  they  forbid 
him  to  attempt ;  for  I  caught  the  in 
feclion,  and  added  inclination  to  the 
great  efteem  his  character  alone  had 
infpired  me  with  before  I  knew  him  : 
but  the  great  care  we  took  on  both 
fides  to  conceal  our  love,  made  it  only 
the  more  vifible  to  every  judicious  eye. 
Now  Dorimene  faid  (he  found  her- 
felf  fomething  better;  and  inftead  of 
wi filing  to  be  alone,  (he  feemed  always 
inclined  to  have  us  with  .her.  The 
Marq  jis  de  Stainville's  joy  was  inex- 
prefliMe  at  her  leaft  appearance  of 
chearfuinefs;  and,  for  the  prefent,  he 
could  think  of  nothing  elfe. 
*  Whilli  we  were  in  this  fituation, 
young  Vieuville,  Dorimene's  brother, 
having  heard  of  her  ill  ftate  of  health, 
came  to  pay  her  a  vilit :  he  was  as 
handfome  for  a  man  as  his  filler  was 
for  a  woman  j  had  a  remarkable  good 
un.derftanding,  and  a  lively  witj  all 
which  rendered  him  perfectly  agree- 
able, and  I  think  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  for  any  woman  difen- 
gaged  in  her  affeclions  to  have  refitt- 
ed his  Love.  Dorimene  was  fo  pleaf- 
ed  with  her  brother's  company,  that 
her  diftemper  abated  every  day;  and 
her  fond  hufband  feeing  how  much  he 
contributed  to  her  amuiement,  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  ftay  there  fome  time. 
Vieuville,  although  he  loved  his  fifter 
very  well,  and  would  willingly  have 
done  any  thing  in  his  power  to  have 
ferved  her;  yet,  in  this  cafe,  had  ano- 
ther ftrong  reafon  to  induce  him  to 
yield  to  the  marquis's  requeft;  for, 
from  the  firft  day  of  his  arrival,  the 
efFeft  I  had  on  him  was  very  appa- 
rent; he  was  feized  with  as  fudden 
and  violent  a  pafiion  for  me  as  the 
-marquis  had  been  for  his  fifter.  This 
was  an  unexpected  blow ;  poor  Dumont 
faw  itj  and  yet  fuch  was  the  force  of 
his  unconquerable  virtue,  that  even 
the  thoughts  of  fuch  a  rival  could  not 
provoke  him  to  be  guilty  of  fo  great 
a  breach  of  friendship,  as  the  endea- 
vouring to  gain  my  affection,  and  pre- 
¥ent  my  being  better  married.  I  was 


Co  miferable  to  think  what  he  would 
feel,  if  I  took  any  notice  of  Vieuville, 
that  I  couM  hardly  prevail  with  my- 
felf  to  be  commonly  civil  to  him,  but 
(hunned  him  with  thegreateftafliduity 
in  my  power. 

'  Although  my  brotherdid  not  at  firft 
feem  at  all  difpleafed  at  feeing  me  re- 
folutely  bent  not  to  hearken  to  Vieu« 
ville,  and  often  dropt  words  how  lit- 
tle fortune  fliould  be  valued  in  any 
tender  engagements,  ir.fomuch  that 
I  fometimes  fancied  he  faw  and  ap- 
proved Dumont's  love;  yet  I  was  not 
left  at  liberty  to  aft  as  I  pleafed  in  this 
cafej  for  Dorimene  faid,  her  brother's 
complaints  at  my  avoiding  him  pier- 
ced her  heart  fo  deeply,  that  unlefs  I 
could  contrive  fome  method  of  mak- 
ing him  eafy,  it  would  occafion  her 
relapfing  into  all  her  former  illnefs;  for 
that  while  (he  faw  Vieuville  fo  mifer- 
able, it  was  impoflible  for  her  ever  to 
recover.  She  took  all  opportunities 
of  leaving  us  together;  but  notwith- 
ftanding  his  agreeablenefs,  it  was 
perfecution  to  me  to  hear  him  talk  of 
lovej  nor  could  I  think  of  any  thing 
but  what  the  chevalier  muft  neceflari- 
ly  fuffer  whenever  he  knew  we  were 
together.  I  often  condemned  myfelf 
for  not  having  before  confefled  my 
love  for  Dumont  to  my  brother,  fnd 
afked  his  confent  to  have  been  for  erer 
joined  to  his  friend.  I  had  noreafon 
to  fufpecl:  he  would  not  have  granted 
it;  for  I  had  experience  enough  of 
of  him  to  know  he  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  have  made  us  both  unhappy 
for  any  gratification  of  his  own  va- 
nity: but  I  could  never  bring  myfelf 
to  it,  unlefs  Dumont  had  made  fome 
open  declaration  of  his  love.  Tknew 
it  w,as  now  in  vain ;  for  the  Marquis 
de  Stainviile  was  foexcefiively  fond  of 
his  wife,  that  to  have  given  me  to 
another  in  open  defiance  of  her  bro- 
ther, while  [he  perfifted  in  faying  it 
wouUJ  make  her  miferable,  was  ut- 
terly impoflible  for  him  ever  to  ccn- 
fent  to. 

*  Dumonfs  great  modefty,  and  bad 
opinion  of  himfelf,  blinded  him  fo  far, 
that  he  did  fcot  even  fee  how  much  I 
preferred  him  in  my  choice  to  Vieu- 
ville. Jte  fometimes  indeed  fancied  I 
faw  his'love,  and  pitied  him;  but  as 
it  is  ufual  for  moft  men  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  the  woman  they  like,  he 
only  imputed  it  to  ths  general  com- 
CL  '  paflio* 
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paflion  of  my  temper.  In  ftiort,  he 
conld  not  bear  to  be  a  witncl's  of  my 
conferring  to  be  another's;  and  yet, 
when  he  looked  at  my  lover,  or  heard 
his  conversation,  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  mull  be  the  cafe;  he  therefore  re- 
folved  to  quit  the  place  where  he 
foon  expected  to  fee  his  mifery  corn- 
pleated. 

«  He  made  an  excufe  to  the  marquis, 
that  he  had  a  defire  to  vifit  his  mother  j 
andjwithhisconlent,  (for  he  never  pre- 
tended a  right  to  contradicl  his  friends 
becanfe  they  were  obliged  to  him) 
fet  out  in  three  days.  I  mall  never 
forget  the  look,  he  gave  me  when  we 
parted;  good-nature,  tendernefs,  and 
yet  a  fear  of  difpleafing,  were  al!  fo 
mixed,  that  had  I  not  feen  it,  I  mould 
have  thought  it  impofiible  for  any  per- 
Ibn,  in  one  moment,  to  have  exprefled 
fuch  various  thoughts. 
•  When  he  was  gone,  I  could  not 
command  mylelf  enough  to  fit  in  com- 
pany, but  got  away  by  myfelf  into  a 
folitary  walk,  where  I  might  beat  li- 
berty to  give  a  vent  to  my  forrows,  and 
rtnect  in  what  manner  I  mould  aft 
to  extricate  myfelf  out  of  thefe  diffi- 
culties. I  refolved,  let  what  would 
be  the  confluence,  abfolutely  to  re- 
fufe  Vieuville;  but  then  I  feared,  if 
he  mould  perfift  in  his  love,  what  my 
brother  would  fuffer  in  his  wife's 
continual  importunities.  At  latt,  it 
came  into  my  head  to  try  if  he  was 
gtnerous  enough  to  conquer  his  own 
paifion,  rather  than  be  the  caufeof  my 
being  unhappy. 

«  I  accordingly  took  the  fir  ft  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  of  fpeaking  to 
Vieuviile  alone;  and  told  him,  as  he 
had  often  profcffed  a  great  Jove  for 
me,  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  prove 
whether  thofe  profeflions  were  real,  or 
onjy  the  flights  of  youth,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  a  warm  imagination;  for  that 
my  happinefs  or  mifery  depended  on 
his  condua.  He  began  to  fwear, 
that  he  would  fly  to  obey  my  com- 
mands, and  mould  think  it  the  gveat- 
eft  pleafure  he  was  capable  of  enjoy- 
irg  to  be  honoured  with  them.  I 
defired  him  to  hear  me  out;  and  told 
him,  that,  for  reafons  I  could  not 
then  inform  him,  it  was  impoffible 
for  me  ever  to  marry  him  without 
mnking  mylelf  the  moft  wretched  of 
all  mortals;  and  although  it  was  in- 
deed in  iuy  own  power  to  rtf'ul'e  him, 


«  yet,  in  confideration  of  his  being1  Do» 
'  rimene's  brother,  and  that  the  leein£ 
'  him  uneafy  made  her  fo,  I  intreated  it 
«  as  the  greatert  favour  of  him  imme- 
'  diatety  to  leave  me,  and  return  to  his 

*  father's,  which   would   be   the  only 
«  means  of  preventing  the  whole  fami- 
'  ly  from  being  miterable. 

•  He  looked  Ibme  time  ftedfaftly  on 
<  me,  and  then  afked,  if  I  thought  his 
«  love  had  no  ftronger  a  foundation 

*  than  to  give  me  up  fb  eafily.  As  foon 

*  as  he  had  (poke  tbefe  few  words,  he 
'  left  me,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 

*  with  an   indignation  in  his  counte- 

*  nance  which  plainly  fhewed  I   had 
'  not  fucceeded  in  my  fcheme;  and  in- 
'  deed  the  event  proved  how  much  I 
'  was  miftaken  when  I  had  flattered 

*  myfelf  with  the  vain  hope  of  meet- 
4  ing  with  any  greatnels  of  mind  from 
'  him. 

«  As  he  faw  the  only  thing  which  in 

*  the  leaft  daggered  my  reiblution  was 
«  the  fear  of  making  his  filler  uneafy, 

*  he  went  direclly  to  her;  and  inftead  of 

*  acting  as  I  had  defired  him,  he  in- 
'  cieafed  his    complaints,  and   fwore, 

*  he  could   never  have  the  leaft  enjoy- 
'  ment  in  life,  unlefs  me  could  prevail 
'  on  me  to  be  lefs  cruel  to  him.     In 
'  fhort,  I  was  his  pielent  paffion,  and 
'  he  was  very  carelefs  what  the  confe- 
'  quence  of  it  was  to  rne,  provided  he 
«  could  gratify  himfelf.     Had  I  before 
'  had   any  inclination    for   him,    this 

*  would  entirely  have  conquered  it ;  for 

*  the  contrail  was  fo  great  between  hi» 
'  behaviour,  and  that  of  the  generous 
'  Dumont,  who  vifibly   facrificed   his 
'  own  peace  to  his  love  for  me  and  his 

*  friendship  for  my  brother,   that   my 
'  love   for  the  latter  increafed  equally 
'  with  my  deteffation  of  the  former. 

*  As  I  was  fitting  in  my  chamber 
'  the  next  morning,  mufingand  reflcfl- 

*  ing  on  my  own  hard  fate;   that  when 
'  I  ieemed  fo  ne*r  my  hnppineft,  fuch 

*  an  accident  as  this  fhould  intervene  to 
'  throw  down  all  my  hopes,  and  make 
'  me   more    wretched    than   ever;    my 
'  brother  luddenly  entered   the   room, 

*  and  teeming  eager  to  ipeak  to  me,  be- 

*  gan   by  faying,    "  Oh!  11  a  belie      — » 
*'   Vieuville——"  I  had  not  patience  to 

*  let  him  go  on,  hut  interrupted  him, 
'  crying  out,   that  I  would  facrifice  my 
'  lile  at  any  time  for  his  fervice;  but  if 
«  lie  was  come  to  intercede  with  me  to 

*  ipend  my   whole  time  with 
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*  v&om  I  nuift  always  defpife,  I  could 
«  «ot   confent  to  it.     He  replied,   that 
'  this  accident  had  thrown  him  into  a 

*  dilemma,  in  which  he  knew  not  how 

*  to  aft ;  that  he  was  going  to  fay,  when 
«  I  interrupted  him,  that  Vieuville  had 

*  deftroyed    all  the  fancied   fcenes  of 
4  pleafure  he  once  imagined  he  mould 
€  enjoy  in  the  love  and  unity  of  his 
'  little  family,  for  he  law  the  averfion 
'  i  had  to  this  lover  j  and  yet  hisDori- 
'  mene  (whole  every  tear  pierced   his 
«  foul)  itemed  fo  relblute  to  abandon 
'  herfelf  to  defpair,  if  her  brother  -was 

*  made  unhappy,  that  either  way  it  was 
'  impoffibte  for  him  to  avoid  being  mi- 
«  ferable. 

«  I  fancied,  by  the  emphafis  he  laid  on 
'  fome  of  his  words,  that  he  knew  the 
«  whole  truth,  and  was  therefore  re- 
'  folved  to  take  this  opportunity  of  dif- 

*  clofing  my    mind  to  him;  and  yet  a 
'  kind   of  (name   witheld    my  tongue, 

*  and    it  was   with   difficulty,    and   in 
4  broken  accents,    I  at  laft  pronounced 
«  the  word  Dumont.     He  ftopped   me 

*  fliort,  and  told  me  there  was  no  occa- 
'  iion  for  faying  any  more,    for  that 
'  from  the  very  firft  he  with    pleafure 
«  faw  our  growing  lovejthat  he  had  al- 

*  ways  wifhed  to  lee  me  married  to  the 

*  only  man  he  really  efteemed;   that, 
'  indeed,  ju(t  before  the  arrival  of  Vieu- 
'  ville,    his   wife's  illnefs  had  employ- 

*  ed  moft  of  his  thoughts;    beiides,  he 
'  artfully  intended   to  let  his  friend's 

*  pafiion  come  to  the  height,    that   he 
'  might  increafe  his  happinefs  by  gra- 
'  tifying  him  when  he  leaft  ex  peeled  it. 
•'  You  know,  I  label  !e,"  continued  he, 
"  your  fortune  of  itfelf  is  enough  to 
<f  make  the  man  you  love  happy;  but  I 
"  always  intended  a  considerable  addi- 
tf  tion  to  it;   and  as   Dumont  is  your 
*'  choice,  rtiould  be  defnous   that  we 
'-*  might  all  continue  one  family.    This 
'*  misfortune  of  Vieuville's  being  your 
*'  lover     has     dilconoeited     all      my 
"  fchemes.'*     I  was  quite  overwhelm - 
'  ed  with  my  brother's  goodnefs;  and 
«  almott  ready  to  facrifice  myfelf  to  his 

*  wife's  humour,  rather  than  he  fhould 
4  bear  a  moment's  pain.    However,  we 
'  feparated  for  that  time,  and  faid  we 

*  would  confider  and  talk  farther  of  it 
'  another  day. 

«  JBut  accident  foon  delivered  us  out 

*  of  all  our  perplexities;  for  i'uch  fort  of 
'  love  as  Vieuville's  is  frldom  fo  fixed, 
'  lout  every  new  object  is  capable  of 
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changing  itj  and  I  verily  believe  he 
had  lately  perfifted  more  becaufe 
his  pride  was  piqued  at  being  re- 
fufed,  than  from  any  continuance' 
of  his  inclination  towards  me.  I  mall 
not  dwell  long  on  this  circumftance  j 
but  only  tell  you,  there  came  a  young' 
lady  one  day  to  dine  with  Dorimene, 
who  was  really  one  of  the  greatelt 
beauties  I  ever  law.  Vieuville  was  in 
a  moment  (truck  with  her  charms, 
and  me  presently  made  a  conquett  of 
his  heart.  She  lived  very  near  us, 
and  foon  became  as  enamoured  of  her 
new  lover  as  he  could  poflibly  be  of" 
her.  She  had  a  great  fortgne,  whicli 
was  at  her  own  difpofal,  and  they  only* 
deferred  the  celebration  of  their  nup- 
tials till  he  had  an  anfwer  to  a  letter 
he  wrote  his  father.  He  foon  carried 
his  wife  home;  and  I  am  certain  he 
could  not  have  more  joy  in  the  pof- 
fefllon  of  one  of  the  fineit  women  ever 
feen  than  I  had  in  being  rid  of  his 
troublefome  importunities. 
*  Now  all  my  hopes  began  to  revive 
again,  and  there  feemed  to  be  no  bar 
to  my  happinels;  I  pleafed  myfelf 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  raptures  Du- 
mont would  be  infpired  with  when 
he  found  hi«  dear  Stainville  approved 
his  love.  It  was  not  long  before  my 
brother  (hewed  me  a  letter  from  the 
chevalier,  which  I  found  was  writ- 
ten in  anfwer  to  one  from  him  juft 
after  Vieuville's  marriage  and  depar- 
ture, which  he  had  acquainted  him 
with  only  as  a  piece  of  news.  He 
expreffed  himfelf  with  great  thank- 
fulnels  for  his  prefling  invitation  to 
return;  and  concluded  with  faying> 
he  (hould  be  with  him  the  beginning 
of  the  next  week. 

«  When  I  gave  my  brother  back  his 
letter,  words  would  have  been  unne- 
ceflary,  for  my  looks  fufliciently 
(hewed  how  much  I  thought  myfelf 
obliged  to  him  for  thus  taking  care 
of  my  happinefs.  We  never  kept  any 
thing  a  fecret  from  Dorimene,  and 
the  marquis  talked  before  her  of  his 
intention  concerning  me  and  Dumont 
juft  as  if  we  had  been  alone.  But  I 
obferved  (he  changed  colour,  and 
looked  at  me  with  an  air  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  (he  ufed  to  have,  (for 
we  had  always  lived  together  in  great 
friendship.)  She  at  lart  laid,  (he 
fuppoled  this  was  the  reafon  her  bro- 
ther had  been  treated  with  fuch  con- 
Q  *  '  tempt. 
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«  tempt.    'I   thought  this  might   arife 
'  from  her  pride,    becaule  I  had  retufed 

*  Vieuville,  and  laid  all  1  could  to  mol- 

*  lify  rather  than  exafperate  her. 

«  I  was  now  perfectly  eafy  in  my 

*  mind  ;   I   had  no  manner  of  doubt 
'  but  that  my  brother's  good  nefs  would 

*  accomplifh    all   my    wirties    without 

*  my  appearing  in  the  affair.     At  the 
«  appointed  day  Dumont  arrived:  the 

*  mourning  was  out  for  his  father  j  he 
'  was  dreffed  very  gay,  and  his  ptrfon 
'  appeared  with   all  the  advantages   in 
«  which  nature  had  adorned  him;  for 
«  although  he  could  not  be  laid  to  be  a 

*  regular  beauty,  yetthemixtureof  ibft- 

<  nefs  and  manlinefs  which  were  dif- 

<  played  in   his  countenance,  joined  to 

*  his  great  genteelnefs,  juftly  made  him 

*  the  object  of  admiration. 

•  When  he  difmounted,  my  brother 
«  received  him  at  the  gate,  and  Dori- 
'  mene  and  I  waited  for  him  in  the 
c  parlour.  He  made  his  compliments  to 

*  ivsr  with  great  refpe6tj  but,  when  he 

*  came  to  ipeak  to  me,  we  were  both  in 

<  fuch    confuiion   we  could   not   utter 
«  our  words.     But  our  common  friend, 

*  the  marquis,  on  feeing  the  fame  paf- 

*  fion,  and  the  fame  refolution  to  con- 
«  ceal    it,    continue   in    the   chevalier, 
'  would  notleave  us  long  in  this  anxious 

*  fituation ;  but,    two  days  after  Du- 

<  mont's  arrival,  took  him  into  a  room 
«  by  himfelf,  and  told  him,  he  was  no- 
«  ftranger  to  his  love  for  his  filter.    On 
«  which  the  other,  without  giving  him 
'  leave   to  proceed,   replied,   he    could 
'  not  invigine  by  what  accident  he  had 
«  discovered  itj  for  he  would  defy  any 

<  one  to  lay  he  had  ever  dropped*  the 
«  lealt  complaint,   notwithftanding  all 
«  the  mifery  he  had  fulfered  ;  nor  could 
«  even  tire  daily,  nay  hourly  fight  of  a 

*  peribn  he  then  thought  his  fuccefsful 
«  rival,  tx'o.t    from  him  a   confdlion 

*  which  his  gratitude  to  fuch  a  friend 
«  forbade  him  ever  to  make.     JVIybto- 

<  ther  begged  him  to  hear  him  outj  and 

<  then  faid — "  My  dear  Dumont,  I  am 
««  fo  far  from   accufing  yo\i,  that  had 
«'  not  your  honour   been  fixed  in  my 
«*  opinion  as  Itedfaftly  as  polfible  be- 
"  foie,  your  behaviour  on  thisoccafion 
«<  woulii   have   been  the  moft  con vine - 
«*  ing  proof  imaginable,  that  although 
««  our   friendlhip    commenced    in   our 
«'   youth,  yet  nothing  can 'ever  make  or 
«  remove  it.     And,  by  my  own  expe- 
«  rience,  I  aai  iu  certain  there  caimot 


"  be  any  enjoyment  equal  to  that  of 
"  living  with  a  perfon  one  love*,  that 
"  I  blefs  my  good  fortune  which  has 
"  put  it  in  my  power  to  bdtow  that 
'*  happinefs  on  my  filter  and  on  my 
"  friend.  In  fhort,  I  label  le  Hull  be 
"  yours,  and  I  (hall  have  the  inex- 
"  preflibie  pleafure  of  calling  you  bro- 
««  ther." 

'  Dumont  ftood  for  fome  time  like  a 
'  ftatue;  no  words  could  exprefs  his 
'  thoughts,  nor  would  the  emotions  of 

*  his    mind   give  him  leave  to    fpeak. 
'   The    firlt  fign  he   fliewed  of  an.  re- 
'  maining  life  was.  when    love,   grati- 

*  tude  and  joy,  worked  too  rrron^ly  in 
'  his  foul  to  be  contained,  and  forced 
'  their  way  in   guming  tears.     He    at 
'  lalt  ran   and  embraced   the  marquis; 
'  crying  out,  "  You  mult  imagine  my 
**  thanks,  for  I  cannot  utter  them  !" 

*  After  a  little  more  converfation  be- 
«  tween  the  two   friends,    my  brother 

*  called  me  down;  and  as  loon  as  I  err- 
c  tered    the  room,   taking   me   by   the 
'  hand,  he  led  me  to  the  chevalier,  fay-' 
'  ing,  '*  Here,  my  friend,  in  Ifabelle  I 
"   make  you  a  prelent  which  you  only 
«'  are  worthy  of ;  and  to  sour  mei  it  lam 
"  obliged  for  the  great  pleafure  1  en- 
'«  joy    in   thinking    I   have   beftowed 
t(  her  where  it   is  impoffible  I  Ihould 
*'  ever  have  any  reafon  to  repent  my 
tl  choice." 

*  It  was  no  force  upon  me  to  give 
'  my  hand  to  Dumont ;  and  I  did  it  in 

*  fuch  a  manner,  that  heeafily  peiceiV- 
'  ed  my  brother  had  not  di/poicd  of  me 

*  againlt  my  inclinations.     I  fhall  not 
'  pretend    to   defcribe    the    chevalier's 

*  tranfports,  nor  repeat  all  he  laid  on  this 
'  occniion  ;    it  is  lunScient  to  lay,  that 

*  his  whole  behaviour,  and  every  word 
'  he  fpoke,  was  yet  a  Irron-ger  proof  of 

*  both  his  gratitude  and  love. 

«  We  now  both  looked  on  ourfelves 
'  as  in  thepofll-ffion  of  our  urmolt  wifh- 

*  esj    all    obltacles    to    our    happinefs 
'  feeined  to  be  removed;    and  the  pro- 
(  fpt6t  of  paffing  the  relt  of  my  life  with 

*  fuch  a  companion   and    fuch  a  friend 
1  as  the  Chtvalier  Dumont,  indulged 
«  me  in   all   the  plealmg  ideas  im»gi- 
1   nable.     Dorimene    lu-.srd    from     htr 
'   hufbnnd  what  he  h:ul  done,  Itemed  to 

*  h-ive  forgot  my  ufage  of  Her  bi other, 
«  -.ind  con$>i:  mlateil  us  with  tnore  than 

*  ufual  !>  tt:ic!s  on  the  occ 

'   Tlie     uiHujuis     »v:«s    irnpatifnt    to 

<  compleut  his  friend's  happinefs,  and 

«  appointed 
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*  nppointed  a  day  for  our  marriage. 
'  But  in  the  mean  time  Dorimene  was 

*  taken  to  violently  ill  of  a  fever,  that 
4  her  life  was  defpaired  of.     My  bro- 
4  tber's    diftraftion     on    this   account 

*  banifiied  from   our   minds  nil   other 
4  thoughts   but  how  to  comfort  him  j 

*  Dumont  had  too  much  delicacy,  and 

*  too  fincere  a  regard  for  his  friend,  to 

*  think  it  a  proper  time  fo  talk  of  love 

*  while  he  was  in  fuch  affli&ion. 

*  This  grief,  however,  was  foofl  dif- 
'  fipated,  and  joy  fucceeded  by  the  re- 
4  covery  of  Dorimene.  The  day  was 

*  again  appointed  for  the  celebration  of 
4  our  nuptials;  when,  on  a  fudden,  the 

*  whole  face  of  affairs  was  changed;  all 

*  Dumont's  joy  and  chesrfulnefs  was 

*  vaniftied  j  a  fixed  melancholy  feemed 
4  to  cverfpiead  his  countenance;  and 
-'  now,  initead  of  embracing  every  op- 

*  portunity    to   converfe  with    me,   he 

*  ihunned  me  with  great  afliduiiy;  and 
«  if  I  unavoidably  fell   in  his  way,  he 

*  fixed  his  eyes  on  mine  with  fuch  hor- 

*  ror,  as  perfectly  frightened  me.     He 
'  himfelf,  on  feme  trifling  excufe,  put 

*  off  our  wedding.  Dorimene  was  often 
'  in  tears,  and  feemed   relapfing  into 
4  her  former  diftemper.     This,  indeed, 
4  we  imputed  to  the  weaknefs  her  fever 
4  had  left  upon  her;  but  my  brother  too 
4  foon  caught  the   infection,  and  his 
4  mind    feemed   to  labour    with    fome 

*  grief,  which  he  could  neither  perfect  - 
4  ly  iiifle,  and  yet  was  unwilling  to  re- 
4  veal.       I   oblerved   he   went   abroad 
4  more  than  ufual,  and  I  was  often  left 
4  in  the  houfe  with  only  fervants. 

*  One  evening,  when  I  came  into  my 
'  chamber,  I  tound  a  letter  on  my 
4  table  in  an  unknown  hand  ;  but  how 
4  was  I  furprized  to  read  thefe  words  ! 
*c  Whatever  you  do,  Ifabelle,  avoid 
4<  Dumont  j  for  the  marrying  him  will 
"  certainly  prove  fatal  to  you  both." 

*  Gueis,   ladies,   what  I   mult  teel   to 

*  have  all  my   happinefs  'hus   fudden- 
4  ly  deftroyeil;  and,   in  it's   place,    to 
4  fee  th  s  ,'readiul   Icene  of  coiifufion. 
4  Conje&urrs  would  have  been  endlefs  ; 
4  I  could  not  bring  mvfelf  to   fufpeft 
4   the  chevalier's  honour  j  betides,  what 
4  I  law  him  daily  fuffer    convinced  me 

*  there  was  fomething  very  extraordi- 
4  nary  at  t'ne  r-ottom,  which  it  WTS  im- 

*  p'oinble  for  me  to  fathom.    But  now, 
4  in  order  to  rnakfe  you  underttand  the 

*  remaining  part  of  my  flory,  I  muftgo 
«  back,  and  let  you  into  the 


this  terrible  alteration  in  our  family, 
which  I  afterwards  learned  from  th£ 
mouth  of  the  perfon  who  was  the  cfc- 
cafion  of  it.  But  this  I  mall  defetf 
till  to  morrow  j  for  although  my  re-i 
folution  has  hitherto  kept  up  my  fpi- 
rits,  fo  as  not  to  interrupt  the  nan  ra- 
tion, and  trouble  ybu  with  what  1 
feel,  yet  am  I  often  fo  racked  wkK 
the  remembrance  of  paft  fcenes,  that 
I  really  grow  faint,  and  am  able  'to 
proceed  no  farther  at  prefent.'  Ifa- 
belle retired  for  that  evening,  with  a 
promife  of  coming  to  them  again  thefc 
next  morning. 

She  left  the  whole  company  very 
anxious  to  know  the  event  of  all  th6 
diforder  flie  had  defcribed  in  her  fami- 
ly: but  as  foon  as  me  had  breakfafted 
the  next  day,  (he  gratified  their  curioiU 
ty,  by  proceeding  as  follows. 

CHAP.    II. 

THE  CONTINUATION  OF   THE    HIS- 
TORY OF  ISABELLE. 

*  T  Informed  you  at  fii  ft,  that  Dori- 
JL  '  menc's  having  no  other  engage- 
ment, the  advantage  of  the  match, 
and  her  father's  commands,  were  the 
reafons  which  induced  her  to  give  her 
hand  to  the  Marquis  de  Stainville; 
his  exce&ve  fominefs  for  her,  and 
making  it  his  whole  tfudy  to  promote 
her  happinefs,  worked  fo  ftrongly  ori 
her  mind,  that,  in  return,  fhe  did  every 
thing  in  her  power  to  oblige  him,  ana 
he  flittered  himfelf  that  all  her  af- 
fections were  centered  in  himj  nor, 
indeed,  did  Jhe  ever  feem  fo  much  in- 
clined to  be  pleafed  with  the  admira- 
ration  of  other  men,  as  the  cuftom  of 
France  would  even  allow  her  withdut 
cenfure.  But  when  the  Chevalier 
Dumont  firft  told  us  his  ftory,  /he 
was  aftecled  with  it  to  an  incredible 
degree  j  whole  days  and  nights  patted, 
and  fhe  could  fix  her  thoughts  on  no 
other  lub]e&. 

*  The  tendtrnefs  he  expreffed  for  his 
mother,  his  juftifying  his  father,  not- 
withftandmg  all  he  fuffered  by  his 
conduft,  wich  his  fincere  frienduSip 
for  the  marquis  her  hufband,  worked 
fo  ttrongly  on  her  imagination,  that 
flie  thought  giving  way  to  the  higheit 
efteem  for  him  would  be  the  greafeft 
proof  iriiagihabk  of  her  rinue  j  but 

«  it 
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it  was  not  long  before  (he  was  unde- 
ceived, for  (he  found  her  inclination 
for  the  chevalier  was  built  rather  on 
what  we  call  tafte,  (becaufe  we  want 
a  word  to  exprel's  it  by)  than  any  ap- 
probation of  his  conduct.  The  great 
agitations  of  her  mind,  between  her 
endeavours  to  conquer  her  pai'fion, 
and  the  continual  fright  (he  was  in, 
left  by  any  accident  (he  mould  difco- 
ver  it,  threw  her  into  that  lingering  ill- 
reft  which  I  have  before  mentioned. 
'  The  good-nature  of  tin  Chevalier 
Dumonr,  with  his  friendship  for  the 
Marquis  de  Stainville,  led  him  to  ule 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  amufe  and 
divert  her;  befides,  there  is  always  a 
higher  refpecl  paid  by  every  man  to 
fuch  beauty  as  Dorimene's  than  what 
pther  women  meet  with.  This,  with 
the  melam  holy  which  then  poflefTed 
him  on  my  account,  fometimes  in- 
clined her  to  flatter  herfeif  that  their 
pafllon  was  reciprocal;  but  then,  'n  a 
moment,  the  utmcft  horror  fucceeded, 
and  flie  refolved  rather  to  die  than 
facrifice  her  virtue,  or  be  guilty  of 
the  ieaft  treachery  to  Juch  a  hufband. 
This  was  the  reafon  (he  fo  often  en- 
treated to  be  alone;  for  every  frefh, 
view  of  Dumont  ferved  only  to  in- 
cieafe  her  agony,  and  at  that  time  (he 
heartily  wiflu-d  to  fly  the  fight  of  him 
for  ever. 

*  All  iv. y  brother's  affiduous  cares  to 
pleaiehtr  only  aggravated  her  farrows, 
as  they  continually  loaded  her  with 
reproaches  for  not  returning  fiich  •  n- 
common,  fuch  tender  love.  How 
ever,  while  (he  remained  often  alone, 
and  her  relolution  enabled  hn  o  deny 
herfeif  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  che- 
valier as  much  as  was  poffible  with- 
out being  ruck,  (lie  fanned,  what- 
ever (he  fuffereii,  flic  Should  com- 
mand herfeif  enough  not  to  trapfgrefs 
the  bounds  of  decency,  ov  the  laws  of 
virtue. 

'  But  one  evening,  when  the  mar- 
quis prevailed  on  her  by  great  en- 
tieaiies  to  fuffer  us  all  to  ftay  with 
her,  hoping  by  that  means  to  diffi- 
pate  her  melancholy,  and  make  her 
more  chearful ;  hcj  watchful  eyes  (al- 
though we  had  never  any  othei  wife  than 
by  our  looks  difclofed  it  to  each  other) 
found  out  the  fecrtt  of  our  love.  This 
overlet  all  her  refolutions;  and  from, 
that  mcment  her  torment  was  fo  great, 
whentver  (he  thpught  we  ha,d  an  op-, 


portuniry  of  being  alone,  that  (he  re- 
(blved  to  pretend  an  amendment  in 
her  health,  and  put  on  a  chearful - 
nefs  (which  was  far  from  her  heart) 
in  order  to  make  it  probable  that 
company  wis  now  agreeable  to  her, 
and  fo  to  keep  us  always  in  her  apart- 
mem. 

•  But  her  paflions  were  too  violent 
to  be  artful;  and  die  could  not  have 
continued  this  long,  had  not  her  bro- 
ther's arrival  given  a  new  turn  to  all 
our  affairs. 

'  The  fuddennefs  of  her  recovery, 
which  the  marquis  thought  was  ow- 
ing to  Vieuville's  lively  converfation, 
was  really  the  refult  of  her  feeing  the 
paffion  I  had  infpired  him  with:  (he 
was  quite  enlivened  with  the  imagi- 
nation that  this  new  lover  would 
make  meforget  Dumont,  and  thought 
her  virtue  could  (tand  any  left  but  that 
of  feeing  him  another's.  This  wat 
the  reaion  (he  appeared  fo  eager  for 
me  to  marry  Vicuville;  and  indeed 
(he  (poke  truth,  wnen  (lie  fo  often 
declared,  that  her  own  happinefs  de- 
pended on  my  returning  her  brother's 
love.  Dumont's  leaving  us  at  that 
time  ftill  contributed  to  the  fully  per- 
fuadmg  her  that  it  would  be  in  pof- 
fible  for  me  to  relift  the  charms  of 
the  young  and  beautiful  Vieu.iiie : 
my  obltinafely  icfuhng  him  was  fuch 
a  difappointme^t  ;o  hei  hopes,  that 
at  full  (lie  could  haidly  forbear  giv- 
ing vent  to  her  paffions,  and  quarrel* 
ling  with  me  on  that  account.  But 
after  he  was  irretrievably  married, 
and  (lie  knew  it  was  impoflible  ever 
to  bring  about  that  fcheme,  Dumont's 
abfeqce,  and  her  own  returning  health, 
enabled  her  ferioufly  to  fet  about  the 
conquering  her  paffion ;  which,  in  a 
little;  time,  (he  thought  (lie  had  fo  ef- 
feftually  got  the  better  of,  that  (he 
fancied  (lie  could  even  conver(e  with 
the  chevalier  with  giear  indifference. 
My  brother's  extafics  on  her  recovery 
were  not  to  be  exprefled  ;  and  he  now 
thought  of  nothing  but  compleating 
his  own  happinefs  by  contributing 
to  that  of  his  friend,  and  Jetting 
him  experience  the  pleafures  which 
aiife  from  delicate  and  fuccefsful 
love. 

«  When  firft  Dorimene  heard  of  thia 
defign,  (lie  was  a  little  ruffled,  and 
could  not  forbear  making  the  anlwer 
I  have  already  related  to  you  j  namely ^ 
«  that 
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1  that  me  fuppofed  this  was  the  reafon 

*  her  brother  was  treated   whh   fuch 

*  contempt.    But,  however,  (he  carried 
1  her  refolution  fo  far,  that  at  latt  (he 
4  thought  (he  could  bear  to  fee  us  mar- 
4  ried   with   tolerable   patience :    and, 

*  when  every  thing  was  concluded  on, 
4  the  fear  left  (he   (hould   reveal   her 

*  thoughts  made  her  force  herlelf  to 

*  congratulate  us  with  more  good-hu- 
4  mour  than  I  had  feen  her  (hew  from 
4  the    time   I    had    refufed    Vieuville. 
4  But  in  that  very  inftant  Dumont's 
'  look,  and  the  return  he  made  to  her 
4  obliging  compliment  on  the  fubject 
4  his  ibul  moft  delighted  in  the  thoughts 
4  of,  awakened  all  her  former  paffion  j 
4  and  dreadful  experience  taught  her, 
4  that  to  his  abfence  alone  (lie  owed  all 
4  her  boalted  philofophy. 

4  That  very  evening  (he  took  to  her 

*  bed;  and  the  violent  agitations  of  her 

*  mind  threw  her  into  that  fever,  which 
4  gave  us  all  fo  much  afB5clion,  and 

*  had  like  to  have  colt  her  her  life ;  but 

*  (he  recovered  of  that  diftemper  of  her 
'  body  only  to  feel  that  much  more 

*  terrible  one  of  her  mind.    She  began 
4  to  think  (he  had  facrificed  enough  to 

*  virtue  in  what  (he  had  already  fuf- 
«  ftred  ;   and  when  the  idea  of  Du- 
4  mont's  being  about   to  be  given  to 
4  another  forced   itfelf  on    her  fancy, 

*  rage  and  madnefs  fucceeded,  and  all 

*  the  moft  defperate  actions  appeared  as 

*  trifles  to  her  in  comparifon  of  feeing 
'  that  fatal  day.     Sometimes  (he  re- 
4  folved  to  tell  him  of  her  love;    but 

*  then  the  fenfe  of  (hame  worked   Co 

*  ftrongly  on  her,  that  (he  abandoned 
'  that  thought,  and  fancied  (lie  could 

*  fuffer  the  utmoft  mifeiy,  rather  than 

*  fubmit  to  fo    infamous    an  action. 

*  The  remembrance  of  the  Marquis  de 
4  Stainville's  unparalleled  love  for  her, 
4  and  the  fenfe  of  her  duty  to  him,  for 

*  a  moment  enabled  her  to  form  refo- 
'  lutions  of  preferring   death,  or  what 
4  is  yet  worfe,  a  life  of  torment,  to  the 

*  wronging  her  hufband. 

4  But  then  immediately  Dumont's 

*  image  presented  itfelf  to  her  imagina- 
4  tion,  foftened  her  a  little  into  a  fenfe 
4  of  pleafure,  and  banifhed  every  other 

*  thought   from   her   mind;    but  this- 
4  lafted  not  long,  before  the  idea  that  he 
4  muft  be  another's  fpitefully  intruded 
4  itfelf  on  her  memory.     Horror  and 

*  confufion  took  place  of  the  pleafmg 
«  fccnes  with  which  (he  had  jurt  before 


*  been  indulging  her  fancy:  and  the.n, 

*  inftead  of  thinking  on  arguments  to 
<  calm  her  paffion,  Ihe  turned  all  her 
'  endeavours  to  find  out  what  would 
4  beft  excufe  it;  and  pleaded  to  herfelf, 
4  that  (he  might  have  been  married  when 
'  firft  my  brother  faw  her;    nay,   flic 

*  might  have  happened  to  have  been 

*  wife  to  his  beft  friend  ;  and  that  then, 
4  perhaps,  he  wculd  have  found  it  as 
4  difficult  to  refift  the  torrent  of  his  in- 
'  clinations  as  me  now  did  to  fubduc 

*  hers.      The   thought   of   being   his 

*  friend's  wife  quite  overcame  her,  and 

*  Cghs  and  tears  were  her  only  relief 
4  from  thefe  agonizing  reflections. 

4  She  endured  feveral  of  thefe  con- 
4  flifts  within  her  own  bofom,  without 
4  any  other  confequence  attending  them 
4  than  the  pain  (he  fuffered :  but  when 
4  the  day  was  again  fixed  for  our  mar. 
'  riage,  her  paffion  grew  outrageous, 
4  overleaped  all  bounds,  and  honour,  vir,- 
4  tue,  and  duty,  were  found  but  (hallow 
4  banks,  which  immediately  gave  way 

*  to  the  overflowing  of  the  mighty  tor- 
4  rent.    Something  Ihe  was  refolved  to 

*  do  to  prevent  my  marry  ing  Dumontj 
4  although   her   own,    her   husband's, 
4  nay,  even  the  chevalier's  perdition, 
4  (hould  be  the  confequence  of  the  at- 
4  tempt. 

4  One  morning,  when  the  Marquis 
4  de  Stainville  was  gone  out,  and  I 
4  happened  to  be  in  my  own  chamber,, 
4  (he  faw  Dumont  from  her  window 
4  walking  towards  that  very  grotto 

*  where  me  had  at  firft  beheld  him: 
4  (he  ftaid  till  (he  thought  he  was  feated 
4  there,  and  then  followed  him;   but 
4  fuch  was  the  condition  of  her  mind, 
4  that  her  limbs  had  hardly  (trengtli 
4  to  carry  her.     As  foon  as  (he  was 
4  come  near  enough  for  him  to  fee  her, 

*  he  got  up,  made  her  a  refpectful  bow^ 
4  and  walked  towards  her.     He  began 
4  to  talk  to  her  on  fome  indifferent  fub- 
4  jecl ;    but  (he  did  not  feem  to  hear 
4  what  he  faid ;  on  the  contrary,  (he 
4  fuddenly  made  a  full  ftop,  and  (bred 
4  fo  wildly  round  her,  that  poor  Du- 

*  mont  began  to  be  frightened,   and 
4  alked  her  if  (he  was  ill  ?    She  made 
4  him  no  anfwer,  but  fixed  her  eyes  on 
<  the  ground,  as  if  (he  had   not  the 
4  power  to   move   them ;    like  a  cri- 
4  minal,  all  pale,  trembling,  and  con- 
4  fufed,  (lie  ttood  before  him.     It  was 
4  in  vain  for  her  to  endeavour  to  give 
4  her  thoughts  a  vent,  for  he*  body  was 

4  to* 
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*  too  wenk  to  bear  the  violent  combuf- 
'  tionof  her  mind,  and  (he  fainted  away 

*  at  his  feet.     He  immediately  caught 
«  her  up  in   his  arms,   and  called   out 

*  for  help  j  hut  the  houfe  was  fo  far 

*  diftant,  that  before  he  could  be  heard 

*  fhe  came  to  ho  (elf  again,  and  in  a 

*  weak  low  voice  begged  him  to  carry 

*  her  to  the  grotto;  where,  as  loon  as 
'  me  was  -Tea ted,  for  want  of  ftrcngtb 

*  to  fpenk.,  (he  burlf  into  tears.     The 
'  good -natured  Dumont  law  her  mind 

*  was  labouring  with  fomething  roo  big 

*  for  utterance,  and  entreated  her  to  tell 

*  him  if  flie  had  any  aflliclion  that  he 

*  could  be  fo  happy  to  remove ;  fur  that 

*  the  Marquis  cieStainville's  lacjy  mi^ht 

*  command  him  to  the  ntmoft  of  his 
'  power;  nor  mould  he  think  his  life 

*  too  great  a  facjifice  to  fcrve  the  wo- 

*  man  in  whom  all  tlje  happjnefs  of  his 
'  friend  was  centered, 

'  D'.\rimene  now  had  gone  fo  far,  (he 

*  was  refclyed,  whatever  it  coil  IHT,  tp 

*  lay  open  all  her  gi  ief  to  \he  Chevalier; 

*  and  after  a  iiitle  paufr,  replied,  "  QhJ 
"  take  care  what  you  fayj   for  tp  re? 
•'  move  the  torment  I  now  daily  en- 
Mt  dure,  and  eafe  me  of  ail  thofe  agOr 
'*'  nies  which  work  me  to  diftra^ipn, 
'"  you  mu.ft  iarrifice  what,  perhaps,  is 
'•'  dearer  to  you   than  "your  life;  you 
««  mult  give  up  Ifabelle,  you  muft  for- 
4t  get  the  Marquis  de  Stainville  vya$ 

**  ever  your  friem And,  oh!  ho\y 

"  fhall  I  have  ftrength  to  utier  it!  my 
"  intereft  in  Dumont  muft  be  on  my 
"  own  account  "     Whtn  (be  had  pro.- 

'  nounced  thefe  words,  flvame  glowed 

*  in  blufhes  all  over  her  face,  nor  did 
'*  Hie  dare  t-o  look  up  to  lee  in  what  marir 
'  ner  they  were  ivccivtd. 

*  Dumont   w..s  /truck  with   horroj' 

*  and  amazement  at  what  he  had  heard; 

*  he  could  not  per/uade  himfelf  he  was 
•'  awake.      The   words,    "  You  muft 
4<  giveuplfabelle,  and  forget  the  Ma rr 
*c  quis   de    Siainville   was    ever   your 
**  friend,"   relbundtd  in  his  ears,  and 

*  filled    him    with   fuch    ndorjiftiment, 

*  that  he  had  no  force  to  anfwer  them, 
'  and  they  both  remained  for  fometinue 

*  in  fileri.ce.    At  hft  the  chevalier  threw 

*  himfelf  on  hiu  knees  before  Dorimene, 

*  and  faid,  he  could  not  pretend  to  he 
4  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  her  words, 
4  for   they  were  but  too  plain  j  and  h- 

*  could    cuife    himfelf    for   being    the 

*  caufe  (though  innocently)  of  her  fpf- 

*  fering  a  moment's  pain.     ««  But," 


continued  he,  "  I  conjure  you,  Ma* 
4  dam,  by  all  the  ties  of  virtue  and 
'  of  honour,  to  collccl  ail  your  t 
{  m  tke  ufe  of  that  ftrengrh  of  rcatoa 
{  nature  has  given  you,  glorioufly  to 
'  conquer  this  unfortunate  paiTion 

*  which  has  fuzed  you,  and  which,  if 
'  indulged,  mu(t  inevitably  end  in  the 
1  deftiuclion  of  us  all.     To  wrong  my 

*  friend — I  (liudder  at  (he  very  thought 
"  of  it;    and  to  forego   Ifabelle   ju(l 
"  when  I  wason  the  point  of  pofTelh'ng 
t(  her  for  ever,  it  is  utterly  impofijble. 
"  Oh,    Dorimene!      recal   thole    wild 
**  commands,  return  again  to  your  own 
"  vii tue,   and  do  not  think  of  facri- 
<c  ficing  all  your  future  peace  to  hopes 
<f  fo  guilty  and  fo  extravagant !" 

*  She  was  all  attention  while  he  wa« 
fpeakingj  butevery  argument  he  ufed, 
and  every  word  he  fpo{c.e,  did  hut  in- 
flame her  the  more ;  for  it  was  the 
pjeafu re  fhe  received  from  hearing  hira 
talk,  and  the  feeing  him  thus  humbly 
fupplicating  at  her  feet,  and  not  what 
he  laid,  that  made  her  liften  fo  atten- 
tively tohim:  indifclofinghermind  flic 
had  got  over  the  firft,  and  confequemly 
the  moft  difficult  itep.  She  grew  eve- 
ry minute  more  emboldened,  and  more 
loft  to  ail  ienfe  of  fhame;  and  J)u- 
n.ionfs  unfortunately  mentioning  my 
nuiine  with  fuch  tendernefs,  and  fuch 
a  refolution  not  to  for  fake  me,  en- 
raged her  to  madnefs,  and  turned  her 
into  a  perfect  fury.  She  told  him, 
that  his  pretence  to  virtue  and  faith" 
f  u!nefs  to  his  friend  could  not  impofe 
on  her,  for  (he  faw  the  confjderation 
which  (ruck  deepett  with  him  wra« 
his  love  of  Ifabelle.  *'  But,"  con- 
tifiued  (lie,  "  I  fwear  by  all  that's  fa- 

*  cred,  the  day  you  marry  her  (hall  be 
'  her  lalt  j    fur  with  my  own  hands  I 

"  will  deftroy  her,  although  thedeftruc- 
"  tion  of  mankind  w^s  to  be  the  con- 
"  fequence  of  her  death.  Do  not  ima- 
"  giue  I  (peak  in  a  pafTion  what  I  will 
"  not  execute,  for  my  refulu;ion  that 
"  liabelle  (hall  never  live  with  you  as 
"  your  wife,  js  as  Ihong  and  as  much 
**  fixed,  as  the  torments  1  now  fpel, 
"  and  have  felt,  ever  lince  I  f^ilt  knew 
<(  youv  Had  not  I  fcen  your  affcclion 
"  placed  x>n  another,  you  had  ncvw 
"  known  my  love;  for,  till  that  mifery 
«'  was  added  to  the  reit,  I  ifiuggled 
"  with  my  palji  >n,  and  was  refolved  to 
4<  conceal  it  foi  ever  within  my  own  bo- 
"  fom  :  but  nww^ww^now  itj  and  I 
••  would 
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«•  would  advife  you  to  dread  the  rage 
*«  of  a  woman,  whofe  paflions  have  got 
"  fo  much  the  better  of  her,  as  to  en- 
'*  able  her  to  break  through  all  the 
"  ftrongeft  ties  imaginable,  and  facri- 
"  fice  every  thing  that  is  moft  dear  to 
*'  her  to  the  impoffibility  flie  finds  of 
«c  refifting  her  inclinations.  Confider 
tf  with  yourfelf,  whether  or  no  you  can 
•f  bear  to  be  the  caufe  of  Ifabelle's 
"  death;  for  my  refolution  is  unal- 
"  terably  fixed,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
"  power  of  all  mankind  to  divert  my 
"  purpofe."  As  foon  as  (he  had  fpoke 
thefe  words,  (he  got  up,  and  walked 
haftily  from  him. 

'  But  imagine  the  horrible  fituation 
(he  left  the  chevalier  in.  Ten  thou- 
fand  various  thoughts  at  once  pof- 
fefled  him  ;  confufion  reigned  within 
his  breaft ;  and,  which  ever  way  he 
turned  himfelf,  the  difmal  profpeft 
almoft  diftraaed  him.  Good  God  ! 
what  was  his  condition!  With  a  heart 
burtting  with  gratitude  towards  his 
friend,  filled  with  the  fofteft  and 
faithfulleft  paflion  for  the  woman  he 
but  an  hour  before  flattered  himfelf 
he  was  juft  upon  the  poJnt  of  re- 
ceiving from  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  made  his  happinefs  neceflary 
to  his  own  5  with  a  mind  which  ftart- 
led  at  the  lead  thought  of  acting 
againft  the  ftrifteft  rules  of  honour  j 
he  fuddenly  found  that  the  paflion 
his  friend's  wife  was  poflefled  of  for 
him,  was  too  violent  to  be  reftrained, 
and  too  dangerous  to  be  dallied  with  j 
he  could  not  perceive  any  method  to 
extricate  himfelf  out  of  the  dilemma 
he  was  thus  unexpectedly,  unfortu- 
nately, involved  in. 
'  The  firtt  thing  he  refolved  on  was, 
whatever  happened  to  him,  never  to 
difclofe  the  fecret  of  Dorimene's  love; 
but  then  to  give  me  up,  to  abandon 
all  his  hopes,  and  at  the  fame  time 
in  appearance  be  ungrateful  to  my 
love,  and  flight  the  marquis's  prof- 
fered and  generous  kindnefs,  was 
what  he  could  not  bear ;  and  yet  fuch 
were  his  anxious  cares  for  my  fafety, 
that  he  had  fixed  it  in  his  mind  ra- 
ther to  fuflfer  all  the  raoft  dreadful 
torments  which  human  nature  is  ca- 
pable of  feeling,  than  run  the  leaft 
venture  of  my  life.  Sometimes  he 
flattered  himfelf  with  the  thoughts 
that  time  and  reafon  would  turn  Do- 
rimene from  her  horrid  purpofe,  and 
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'  enable  her  to  conquer  this  unreafon- 
'  able  pafllon. 

4  This  fecret,  which  I  was  then  a 
'  ftranger  to,  wasthecaufeof  poor  Du- 
'  mont's  fudden  alteration,  and  fixed 
1  that  melancholy  on  him  which  I 
'  could  not  then  account  for. 

*  Dorimene,  now  the  chevalier  was 
'  not  ignorant  of  her  love,  threw  offall 

*  reftraintj   (he  contrived  all  the  me- 
'  thods  poflible  of  fending  the  marquis 
'  out  of  the  way,  and  only  fought  the 
'  means  of  meeting  Dumont  alone.     It 
'  was  in  vain  for  him  to  feek  new  walks 

*  and  bye-paths  in  the  labyrinths  of  a 

*  wood  juft  by  our  villa,  for  her  watch- 
'  ful  eyes  continually  found  him  j   he 
'  ftill  perfiHing  in  ufmg  new  arguments 

*  to  prevail  with  her  to  return  her  huf- 
'  band's  faithful  love,  and  change  the 

*  dreadful  deiign  her  foul  was  fraught 
'  with  j  and  (he  on  her  fide  was  as  ob-' 
'  ftinately  be/it  never  to  give  it  up  but 
'  with  her  life. 

«  In  the  mean  time  Pandolph,  who 
'  had  formerly  been  a  fervant  to  my 
'  father,  and,  now  he  was  old  and  pall 
'  his  labour,  was  ftill  retained  in  my 
'  brother's  family,  perceived  thefe  meet- 
'  ings  of  Dumont  and  Dorimene  in  the 

*  wood,    and  obferved  they  generally5 
'  happened  when   his  mafter  was  gone, 
'  our.     He  was  at  firft  very  much  fur-- 
«  prized    at   it,    but  was    reiblved    to 

*  watch  them  j  and  fometimes  he  would 
'  hide  himfelf  near  enough  to  obferve 

*  they  were  earneft  in   difcourfe ;  but 
'  old  age  had  taken  from  him  the  quick 
'  fenfe  of  hearing,  and  he  could  not' 

<  make  much  of  what  they  faid  ;   only 
'  he  confufedly  heard  the  words  love— • 
'  paflion— the  Marquis  de  Stainvillo— « 

*  Ifabelle— and   by  what  he  could  ga- 
'  ther,  he  fancied  he  had  very  convin- 
'  cing  proofs  that  there  was  an  intrigue 
'  carrying  on  between  them. 

*  This  poor  Pandolph  fooliflily  ima- 

*  gined,   that  officioufly  to  difcover  to 
«  his  mafter  all  he  had  feen  would  be 
'  at  once  the  moft  faithful  fervice  he 
'  could  do  him,   and  the  moft  grateful 
'  return  in  his  power  to  make  him  for 
'  his  kindnefs  in   keeping  him  in  his 
'  family,  now  he  was  unable  to  take 

<  any  care  of  himfelf.     He  eagerly  em- 
'  braced  the  firft  opportunity  of  doing 

*  his  mafter  fuch  a  piece  of  fervice,  and 
'  minutely  told  my  brother  all  that  he 
'  had  feen  and  heard  :  and  certainly,  if 

<  any  perfon  was  ever juftly  the  gbjec~l  of 

R  '  compaf- 
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companion,  it  was  the  Marquis  de 

*  Stainville  at  that  initant.     His   paf 
«  (ions  were  nntur:«l!y  very  violent;  and 
«  although   from  the  time   the  giving 
'  way  to  them  had   like  to  have  caufed 
'  a  fatal  accident  between  him  and  his 

•  friend,  he   had  taken   great   pains  to 
'keep  himfelf  calm,    and  prevent  it's 
«  being  in  the  power  of  any  appearances 
«  to  make   him   fuddenly  give  way   to 
c  fufpicion  ;  vet,  in  this  cafe,  the  very 
«   name  of  his  beloved  Dorimene,  joined 

<  to  the  idea  of  falfhood,  railed  fuch  a 
'  tumult  in  his   breaft,   and   filled  his 
«  mind  with   fuch  confufion,   that  all 
'  reafon  gave  way  fo  the  prefent  horror 

<  which   p^fefleti   his  foul ;    a   horror 
'  greater  than  words  can   defcribe  or 
'  fancy  paint. 

<  He  threw  himfelf  on  a  bed  like  one 
«  diftracled  ;    repeated    the   names    of 

<  Dumont  and  Dorimene  a   thoufand 
«  tiir.es  5  then    darted    up,   and    fwore 
«  they  muft  be  innocent;  that  Pandolph 
'  had  belied  them,  and  he  would  facri- 
«  fice  him  for  thus  difturbing  all  his 

*  peace  and  enraging  him  to  madnefs. 

<  But  then  he    recollecled     that   Du- 
'  mont  had  once  already,  on  a  frivolous 
'  excufe,  put  oft*  our  marringe;  that  his 
«•  wife  had  lately  feemed  artfully  to  con- 
'   trive  to  fend  him  out  of  the  way,  and 

<  ten  thoufand  circumftances  which  had 

<  paffed  unheeded  at  the  time  of  their 

<  happening  5  fuch  as  her  fudden  and 

<  ftrange  melancholy  a  little  after  the 
«  chevalier's  arrival,  her  vaft  eagernefs 
«  to  marry  me  to  Vieuville,   ruflied  at 

<  once    into  his  memory,   and   corre- 
'  fpondedfoexa&ly  with  what PandoJph 
«-  had  told  him,  that  he  began  to  be 

<  worked  into  a  belief  it  was  but  too 

*  fatally  true  :   and  when  he  had  given 

<  his  pafnon  fome  vent,    he  at  lalt  re- 
«  folved  to  ftifle,  if  poffible,    for  the 

<  prefent,  any  appearance  of  his  jea- 
'  loufy  ;   and    ordered  the  old  man  to 
«  continue  toobfeive  all  their  motions, 
«  and  inform  him  of  what  he  difcovered; 

*  who,   as  foon  as  he  had  received  his 
«  commands,  left  him. 

'   Such  a  variety  of  thoughts  crouded 
«  into  the  marquis's  mind  the  moment 

<  he  found  himfelf  alone,  that  his  per- 
'  plexity  was  too  great  to  fuffer  him  to 
'  come  to   any  certain   determination. 

•  At  lalt  he  concluded,  that  if  the  che- 

•  valier  again  endeavoured  to  put  off 
'  the  marriage,  it  would  be  a  convincing 

•  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  fulpicions. 


'  And  juft  as  he  had  fixed  this  idea  In  hi* 
'  thoughts,  Dumont  unfortunately  en- 
'  tered  the  room  for  that  very  purpofc  ; 

*  which  was   thus  to  make  him  appear 
'  guilty  in. his  friend's  eyes  of  the  moft 
'  monltrous  ingratitude,  and  the  black- 
'  elt  treachery  imaginable.     His  rnan- 
'  ner  of  fpeaking  wasfomething  fo  con- 

*  fufed,   and  his  mind  feemed   fo   dif- 

*  turbed,  that  it  was  indeed  no  wonder 

*  as   things  mould  be  increafed  by  his 

*  behaviour.     He   had  not  fpoke  three 
'  words,  before  the  marquis,  who  per- 
'  ceived  his  drift,  was  foenflamed,  that 

*  he  could   hear  no  more;  and   inter- 

*  rupting  him,  haftily  faid,  there  was 
'.  no  occafiorf  for  any  excufes,  for  that 
'  he  mould  by  no  means  force  him  to 
f  marry  his   lifter  againft  his  inclina- 

*  tions.     After  which,  without  waiting 

*  for  any   reply,    he    pafiVd    by    him  j 

*  looked  at  him  with  fo  fierce  an  air, 
'  that  his  anger  was  but  too  plain;  and 

*  walked  out  of  the  chamber. 

*  Poor  Dumont  was  fenlible  of  his 
'  friend's  refcntment,  but  did  not  guefs 
'  the  true  caufe  ;  for  he  imputed  it  to  the 
'  indignity  the  marquis  muft  unavoid- 
'  ably  thiok  he  treated  him  with  in 

*  thus  flighting  the  generous  offer  he 
'  made  of  his  fifter.     But  what  mud 
'  fuch  a  heart  as  his  feel  in  thefe  un- 

*  happy  circumftances!  Foralthough  his 

*  whole  foul  was  filled  with  gratitude, 

*  and  nothing  could  be  a  greater  tor- 
'  ture   to  him  than  his  friend's  even 
'  thinking  he  had  the  leaft  caufe  to  com- 
'  plain    of  him;   yet   in   this   cafe  he 
'  thought  it  was  impoffible  to  undeceive 

*  him  without  a  breach  of  his  own  ho- 
'  nour,  and  deftioyingall  the  marquis's 
'  happinefs,    which   Wibly    depended 
'  on  the  continuing  his  good  opinion 

*  of  his  wife.    Sometimes  herefolved  to 

*  fly  the  place  where  he  unfortunately 

*  caufed  fo  much  mifery,  and  give  up 
'  all   his  future  hopes  of  pleafure  in 
'  pofiefling  the  woman  he  loved,  facri- 
'  fice  ail  the  joys  of  mutual  friendship, 
«  and  even  luffei   my  brother  to  have 
'  an  ill  opinion  of  his  honour,  in  hopes 

*  by  that  means  to  prevent  his  being 
'  made  miferable  ;   but  then  the  condi- 
«  tion  he  thought  he  muft  leave  me  in, 
'  at  being  thus  neglefted  ami  abandon- 

*  ed  by  the  man  I  had  even  gone  fo  far 
«  as  toconfefs  my  love  for,  fofienedhis 
1  whole  foul,  and  all  his  rcfolutian  was 
'•loft   in   tendernefs.     In  fhort,   love, 
«  gratitude,    honour,    friendship,    and 

4  every 
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every  thing  that  is  moft  valuable  in  the 
human  mind,  contended  which  fhould 
have  the  greateft  power  over  him,  and 
by  turns  exerted  themfelves  in  his  ge- 
nerous breaft.  But  he  was  involved 
in  fuch  a  perplexing  labyrinth,  that, 
which everwayheturned  histhoughts, 
he  met  with  frefh  difficulties  and  new 
torments.  He  found  it  was  impof- 
fible  for  him  ever  to  pretend  another 
excufe  to  delay  our  marriage;  and 
yet,  when  he  confidered  Dorimene's 
furious  menaces,  his  fears  for  my 
fafety  would  not  fuffer  him  to  thinjc 
of  it. 

«  At  laft  it  came  into  his  head,  that 
hemuft  contrive  fome  method  of  mak- 
ing the  future  delaying  it  come  from 
me;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  difguifmg 
his  hand  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
could  not  be  known,  he  wrote  the 
note  which  I  have  already  told  you  I 
found  on  my  table.  Iknewnotwhat 
to  make  of  it,  and  was  filled  with 
horror  when  I  read  it  j  however,  jt 
had  the  defired  effect  j  for  I  refolved 
never  to  marry  the  Chevalier  Dumont, 
till  I  was  acquainted  with  the  caufe 
of  this  fudden,  ftrange  alteration  in 
our  family,  and  let  into  the  fecret 
why  he  now  tried,  by  all  ways  pofll- 
ble,  to  fhun  me. 

'  I  accordingly  told  my  brother  that 
I  had  changed  my  mind,  and,  for  tfce 
prefent  at  leaft,  would  put  off  all 
thoughts  of  marrying  his  friend.  He 
looked  ftedfaftly  at  me,  and  faid,  if  I 
knew  any  reafon  which  concerned 
him  for  altering  a  defign  in  which  I 
had  appeared  fo  fixed,  it  was  neither 
afling  like  a  filter,  nor  as  he  deferved 
from  me,  to  conceal  it  from  him.  But 
before  I  had  time  to  make  him  any 
anfwer,  Dorimene  entered  the  room, 
and  put  an  end  to  our  difcourfe. 
«  I  gladly  retired,  for  I  was  impa- 
tient to  be  by  myfelf,  that  I  might  be 
at  full  liberty  to  make  what  reflec- 
tions I  pleafed  ;  but  when  I  came  to 
confider  ferioufly  my  brother's  words, 
it  was  impoflible  for  me  not  to  find  out 
that  they  imported  a  fufpiciou  of  bis 
wife  and  Dumont.  I  preiently  caught 
the  infection  j  and  fo  many  glaring 
proofs  of  the  juftice  of  that  fuipicign 
immediately  prefented  themfelves  io 
my  imagination,  that  I  could  hard- 
ly refrain  going  dire&ly  to  the  che- 
valier,  and  upbraiding  him  with  his 
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treachery;  every  new  thought  wis  a 
frefti  difturber  of  my  peace,  and  help- 
ed  to  rack  my  mind.  However,  like 
my  brother,  I  refolved,  if  potfible, 
to  wait  till  I  was  quite  convinced» 
before  I  would  mention  what  I  iu- 
fpeaed. 

'  What  I  had  told  my  brother  had 
a  violent  effect  both  on  him  and  Du- 
mont,  for  to  the  former  it  was  the 
ftrongeft  indication  imaginable  that 
I  had  found  out  what  Pandolph  had 
told  him  to  be  truej  and  though  the 
latter  had  wrote  the  letter  him  felt' 
which  determined  me  to  a&  in  that 
manner,  yet  luch  was  the  delicacy  of 
his  love,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
fufpefting  my  affeclions  were  altered  ; 
and  the  fear  that  I  was  difobligcd  by 
his  late  behaviour  was  ftill  a  greater 
torment  than  he  had  yet  endured. 
The  thoughts  of  lofing  me  for  ever 
caufed  too  ftrong  an  agony  for  even 
his  mind  to  bear;  and  that  idea  ap- 
peared  fo  very  horrible,  that  the  dread 
of  all  confequences  fled  before  it,  and 
he  refolved  to  iecure  himfelf  from 
that  fear  by  any  means  whatever, 
(the  forfeiture  of  his  honour  except - 
ed.) 

'  For  this  purpofe  he  went  the  next 

morning  into   a  chamber  where  Ije 

knew  the  Marquis  de  Stainville  was 

alone,  and  told  him  he  had  received  a 

letter  from  his  mother,  in  which  ftje 

complained  of  an  ill  ftate  of  health, 

and  begged  him,  as  the  only  comfort 

ftie  could  hope  for  in  this  world,  that 

he  would  bring  his  wife,  as  foon  as  he 

was    married,    to   fee  her;  "  For/* 

continued  he,    "  I  have   already  in- 

formed  her  of  the  honour  you  intend 

me  in  giving  me  Ifabelle.     I   have 

never. in  my  life  dilbbeyed  my  mo- 

ther  j  therefore,  if  you  will  give  me 

leave  to  marry  your  filler  to-morrow, 

and  cany  her  immediately  home  for 

a  little  time,  it  will  make  me  the  hap- 

pieft  man  in  the  world." 

*  My  brojher  was  at  firft  furprized ; 

but   though  he  did  not  intend  this 

fliould  realjy  happen,  yet  he  in  appear - 

ance  a  Hen  ted,  becaufe  he  had  a  pur* 

pofe  to    work   out   of  it.     Dumcrnt 

eagerly  embraced  him,    and  thanked 

him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  thus 

indulging  him  in  all  his  wifhes.    JThe 

marquis's  itruggiing  pallions  made  it 

almoll  impollible  for  him  to  conceal 

R  z  «  his 
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.«  his  thoughts ;  and,  on  feme  pretence 
«  of  bufmefs,  he  foon  left  the  chevalier 
•  by  himielf, 

'  Now  returning  hope  began  to  chear 
his  ipirits,  and  he  fancied  by  this 
fcheme  he  mould  fecure  me  from  Do- 
limene's  fury  5  nay,  he  even  flat- 
tered himfelf  that  time  and  abfence 
would  efface  thofe  impreflions  he  had 
made  on  her  unguarded  heart,  and 
that  returning  reaibn  would  bring  her 
to  a  fenie  of  her  duty,  and  his  friend 
might  (till  be  happy.  He  was  mocked 
at  perceiving  the  marquis's  coldnefs 
to  him}  but  this  he  imputed  to  th,e 
fufpicion  he  lately  might  reafonably 
have  of  his  neglecting  his  lifter,  and 
did  not  doubt  but  his  future  beha- 
viour to  me  would  foon  regain  him 
his  efteem.  While  he  was  revolving 
thefe  things  in  his  mind,  I  acciden- 
tally entered  the  room.  I  ftarted 
back  at  the  fight  of  him  ;  for,  from 
the  time  I  had  fufpe&ed  his  honour, 
I  had  avoided  all  commerce  with  him. 
But  he  cried  out,  •«  Oh,  Ifabelle! 
don't  fly  me  thus,  but  condefcend 
c  to  fpend  a  few  moments  in  making 
*  me  happy  by  your  converfation." 
He  fpoke  thefe  words  with  fuch  an  air 
of  tendernefs,  that  in  one  inftant  he  re- 
newed all  my  former  lentiments  for 
him,  and  baffled  every  refolution 
I  had  formed  not  to  hearken  any 
more  to  his  love.  I  fat  down  by 
him,  without  knowing  what  I  did,  or 
whither  this  unfeaibnable  complai- 
fance  would  carry  me.  He  feemed  as 
much  confufed  as  I  was,  but  at  l^ft 
he  told  me  what  he  had  juft  conclud- 
ed with  my  brother.  This  again 
rouzcd  all  my  refentment ;  love  gave 
way  to  jealoufy;  and  J  haftily  re- 
plied, whatever  he  had  agreed  on 
with  my  brother,  I  was  refolved  ne- 
ver to  conient  to  be  his  wife,  unltls 
he  could  clear  tip  his  unaccountable 
behaviour;  and  that  I  thought,  after 
his  fo  long  endeavouring  to  fhew  his 
indifference  to  me,  I  ought  to  have 
the  fiift  perfon  acquainted  with 
this  new  alteration  pf  his  fchernes. 
He  paufed  a  moment,  continued  to 
fix  his  eyes  on  mine  with  a  look 
which  exprefled  ten  thoufand  different 
ientiments  at  once,  and  then  cried 
out,  f  *  Oh  I  don't  let  Ifabelle  doubt 
"  my  level  Could  you  but  know  what 
"  torments  I  have  gone  through  whilit 
«e  you  had  realon  from  appearances  to 


"  think  me  guilty,  I  am  fure  your 
"  tender  nature  would  pity  rather  than 
**  condemn  me.  But— Oh  !  Dori- 
'*  mene!"— The  moment  that  name 
«  had  broke  from  his  lips,  he  ftarted, 
<  appeared  frightened  at  what  he  had 
«  faid,  and  flew  from  me  with  great 
'  precipitation. 

«  He  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  my 
'  brother  fucceeded  in  his  place;  but 

*  he  ftaid  no  longer  than  while  he  could 
«  fay,  "  Ifabelle,  hearken  no  more  to 
"  the   Chevalier  Dumont;  refolve  not 
*'  to  marry  him  ;  time  (hall  unfold  to 
"  you    the   reafons  of  this   requeft.'* 
'  And  then  he  alfo  fled   my  fight,  as 
«  haftily  as  Dumont  had  done  the  mi- 
«  mite  before. 

?  Wh;it  a  condition  was  I  in  !  Whnt 
'  could  I  think!  My  brother,  Dori- 
'  menc,  Dumont,  all  (eemed  involved  in 

*  one  common  madntfs,    and  I  knew 

*  not  to  whom  to  difclofe  my  griefs  : 
?  hpwever,  I  was  refolved  for  the  pie- 
'  fent    abfolutely   to   avoid    marrying 
'  Dumont;    and  as   I  met  him  again 

<  alone  that  evening,  told  him  lie  mult 
'  entirely  give  up  that  defign  for  fome 
'  time  at  lean;,  or  he  would  force  me 

*  to  take  a  refolution  never  to  fee  him 
'  more. 

*  As  foon  as  my  brother  had  left  Du- 
«  mont,  he  went  to  his  wife,  and  told; 
'  her,  that  to-morrow  he  was  to  com- 
'  pleat  his  friend's  happinefs,  by  for 
'  ever  joining  him  to  Jfabelle.  This  he 

*  did,  to  fee  in  what  manner  (he  wouJ4 
'  behave  on  fuch  a  trying  occafion. 

'  Dorimtne,  who  was  all  paflion, 
'  and  who  really  had  but  little  art,  eafi- 
«  ly  fwallowed  the  bait;  and  told  him, 
'  (he  thought  he  ought  to  confult  his 

*  own  honour,  and  not  to  difpofe  of  his 
«  fitter  fo  rafhly  to  a  man  who  had  vi- 

*  fibly  flighted  her. 

*  The  marquis  was  all  on  fire  to  fee 
'  in  what  manner  (he  took  it;  and  could 
'  not  forbear  faying,  that  in  all  likeli- 
f  hood  her  own  inclination  might  be 
«  fatisfied    in    the   feparation    of  Ifa- 

<  belle  from  Dumont.     And  he  then 
f  came  direftly  to  me,  and  uttered  the 
1  words  I  have  already  repeated  to  you. 

'  But  fo  intoxicated  was  Dorimene 

*  with  fhe  violence  of  her  paflion,  that 
'  fhe  at  prefent  gave  but  little  attention 

<  to  any  thing  her  hulband  faid;  nor  did 
'  (he  need  the  information  he  had  given 

*  her  concerning  our  marriage  j  for  fhe 
f  fp  narrowly  watched  Pumont,  that  fl^ 
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was  never  ignorant  of  any  one  ftep  he 
took  j  and,  by  hearkening  at  the  door, 
had  overheard  all  the  laft  converfation 
between  him  and  the  Marquis  de 
Stainville.  She  hid  herfelt  when 
he  quitted  the  room,  but  again  re- 
placed herfelf  within  hearing  when  I 
entered  it:  but  it  is  impoflible  to  de- 
fcribe  her  rage,  when  (he  fancied  fhe 
heard  him  fay  enough  to  let  me  into 
a  fecret  which  (he  had  extorted  a  pro- 
mife  from  him  never  to  reveal. 
<  From  the  time  my  brother  had  firft 
fufpefted  his  wife,  he  had  never  lain 
at  home;  but  pretending  that  change 
of  air  was  conducive  to  his  health, 
faid,  he  lay  at  a  tenant's  about  two 
miles  offj  but  indeed  he  was  always 
within  fuch  a  diftance,  that  Pandolph 
could  bring  him  home  in  five  mi- 
nutes. He  fet  him  to  watch  all  his 
wife's  motions  j  but  he  hitherto  could 
never  give  him  any  farther  account, 
but  that  fhe  continued  ftill  at  times  to 
meet  the  chevalier  in  the  wood. 
'  But  this  evening,  as  foon  as  he  was 
gone  from  the  door,  and  as  Dumont's 
uneafy  reflections  on  what  I  had  faid, 
together  with  his  refolution  of  avoid- 
ing Dorimene,  made  him  refolve  to 
confine  himfelf  to  his  chamber,  fhe 
grew  perfectly  pail  all  fenfe  of  fhame, 
and  was  refolved  to  follow  him  even 
thither,  rather  than  not  fpeak  to 
him  that  night,  and  inform  him  that 
fhe  was  not  ignorant  of  his  purpofe, 
nor  mould  he  execute  it  without  her 
fulfilling  hers. 

'  The  agitations  of  my  mind  made 
me  feign  ficknefs  for  an  excufe  to  re- 
tire early  into  my  own  room,  fo  that 
there  was  no  obftacle  in.her  way  toob- 
ftrucl  her  defigns.  Every  ftep  fhe  took 
added  new  horror  to  her  thoughts, 
and  increafed  her  torment  j  and  yet 
fuch  was  the  force  of  her  irrefiftible 
paflion,  that  fhe  was  led  on  in  fpite  of 
all  the  remonftrances  of  her  reafon  to 
the  contrary. 

*  The  watchful  Pandolph,  the  mo- 
ment he  faw  her  open  Dumont's 
chamber-door,  ran  to  inform  his  ma- 
fter.  The  marquis  flew  on  the  wings 
of  rage  and  jealoufy,  and  arrived  in 
lefs  time  than  could  be  thought  poffi- 
ble  for  the  diftance  of  the  place  to  al- 
low.  At  his  entrance  into  the  cham- 
ber,  he  was  ftruck  with  the  fight  of 
Dorimene,  drowned  in  tears,  fitting  by 
tte  chevalier  on  hi«  bed,  and  holding 
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«  him  by  the  hand.  This  was  no  time 
«  for  reafon  to  bear  any  iway  j  ten  thou- 
'  fand  tumultuous  paffions  at  once  pof- 
'  fefled  his  foul;  and  he  obeyed  the  dic- 
'  tates  of  his  rage  by  fuddenly  draw- 
'  ing  his  fword,  and  burying  it  in  the 

<  body  of  the  poor,  unhappy,  injured 
4  Dumont. 

'  The  aflion  was  fo  quick,  that  Do. 
'  rimenedid  not  perceive  herhufband's 

*  fatal  purpofe  before  he  had  executed 

*  it:  but  when  (he  faw  Dumont'  s  gufh- 

*  ing  blood,  her  horror  and    defpair 

*  took  from  her  all  folicitude  for  her 
'  own  fafety;  and  fhe  immediately  cried 
«  out,    "  Oh!    Stainville!  what  have 
"  you  done !    you   have  murdered  the 
"  faithfulleil  friend  that  ever  man  was 
"  blefled  with.     Dumont  is  innocent, 
<f  and  I  am  the  only  guilty  peribnj  I 
"  have  perfecuted  him  with  my  love; 
«'  my  furious  threats  of  Ifabelle's  life 
"  have  caufed  all  the  appearance  of  hi* 
"  neglecting  herj   but  no  temptation 
"  could  make  him  once  think  of  wrong- 
"  ing  his   friend  1    If  any  remaining 
*c  rage  yet  poflTefTes  you,  point  it  at  her 
"  who  only  deferves  it  j  but  if  pity  fuc- 
"  ceeds  the  fury  in  your  breaft,  let  that 
"  induce  you  to  fhorten  my  torments 
"  by  ending  my  life,  and  let  me  not 
"  linger  in  the  hell  which  I  feel  at  this 
««  inftant." 

«  The  moment  (he  had  faid  enough 
'  to  open  my  brother's  eyes  on  Du- 
'  mont's  innocence,  he  turned  all  his 

*  thoughts  on  him,  and  let  his  wifetalfc 
'  on  unheeded.  He  ftood  for  a  moment 

<  motionlefs,   with   his  eyes  fixed  on 

*  Du mont's  face,  where  he  fufficiently 
'  faw  a  confirmation  of  all  Dorimene 
«  had  faid.     Then  he  threw  himlelfoa 

*  his  knees  at  the  chevalier's  bed-fide, 

<  and  gave  him  fuch  a  look  as  would 

<  have  pierced  a  heart  of  ftone.     It  f® 
'  totally  fubdued  Dumont,  who  too  vj- 

*  fibly  perceived   his   repentance,  and 
'  eafily  conceived  all  thole  inward  hor- 

*  rors  which  diftra&ed  his  foul,    that, 
«  with  a  look  full  of  compaflion  only, 

*  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  him,  and 
«  faid,  "  My  friend,  I  die  well  pleafed, 
*'  jf  you  are  convinced  that  even  Dorj- 
"  mene's  beauty  could  not  tempt  me 
<«  to  wrong  your  generous  friend/hip. 
"  But  I  grow  faintj  indulge  me  in  one 
"  laft  view  of  my  Ifabelle.'V—  Stain- 
'  ville  ftarted  up  at  the  word  faint  j  flrv* 
'  to  fend  for  a  furgeon  }    ordered  the 
'  Servants  to  force  Dorimene,  who  was 

4  ravine 
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<  raving   like  a  mad-woman,   to   her 
«  chamber;  then  ran  tome,  and,trem- 
«  biing   with    horror,    faid,    «'  Come, 
«   Ifabelle,  view  your  lover  at  his  hit 
"  g<fp,  and   behold   the  guilty   hands 
««  which   have   executed    the    dreadful 
«*  d  elates  of  rage  and  jealoufy  !" 

'  I  followed  him,  not  knowing  whe- 

<  th^r  1  trod  op  earth  or  air,  (for  we  ran 
«  fo  fwiftlv,  that  we  feemed   to  fly)  t'll 

<  we  came  to  the  pl;<ce  where  I  was  to 

<  be  (hocked  with  a  fpc&acle  that  iur- 
«  parTed  all  imagination,  and  be  only 

<  convinced  of  Dumont' s    fidelity  at  a 

<  time  when  I  was  juil  going  to  lofe 
«  him  for  ever.     All  the  methods  we 
'  could   try  to  (lop  the  blood  proved  in- 
'  effectual.      I    could  not    1'peak,   but 

*  fat  down  by  him,  diffolveJ  in  tears, 

<  and  almoft  choaked  with  my  fwelling 
«  grief. 

*  My  brother  continued  to  beg  for- 

<  givenefs    of  the   chevalier}    and,    in 

*  broken  accents,  told  us  how  Pandoiph 

<  had.raifed  his  jealoufy,  and  by  what 
«  fteps  it  had  been  brought  to  fuch  a 

*  height  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  rea- 
'  fon,  and  tempt  him  to  an  aclion  he 
'  would  now  give  the  world  to  lecaJ, 
'  and  with  plea fu re  facrifice  bis  own 

*  life,  could  he  but  prolong  his  friend's 

*  for  one  hour.     Poor  D.umont  was  fo 
«  weak  he  could  not  fpeak  much  j  but 
'  yet  he  would  exert  himfelf  to  tell  me 
'  on  what  account  he  bimfelfhad  wrir- 
'  ten  the   fore-mentioned    letter,  with 

*  the  effeft  my  behaviour  had  on  his 

*  mind;    and  then  cried  out,    "  01} ! 
"  Ifabelle,  cherifli  my  memory  !   And 
**  you,    my    dear    Stainvilie,    forgive 
"  ycurfe'.f  as  heartily  as  I  do.  Conlider, 
'*  the  appearances  of  my  guilt  were  fo 
<e  very  ftrong,  that  it  was   impofiible 
"  for  you  to  avoid  this  fatal  jealoufy. 
*'  I  am  too  weak  to  utter  more,  al- 
4*  though  to  fee  you  both  look  on  me 
"  with   fuch  tendernefs  would    make 
"  me  wifli  to  prolong  this  moment  to 
"  eternity  !"   Here  his  ftrength  failed 

*  himj  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  us, 

*  and  with  the  words  Stainvilie — and 

*  Ifabt-lle — lingering  on  his  dying  lips, 
«  he  expired  in  our  arms;  and  left  us, 

*  for  the   prefent,   almoit  in  the  fame 

*  condition  with  himftlf.     But  he  was 

*  for  ever  pad  all   fenfe  of  his  misfor- 

*  tunes,  whilft  returning  life  brought 

*  us  back  to  the  remembrance  of  our 

*  mi  (cries.     My  brother  embraced  the 
«  dead  body  pf  his  friend,  fworc  he 


*  would  never  part  from  it  j  and  at  laft 
«  darted  up  like  one  diftracled,  caught 
f  hold    of  his    fword,   and  cried   out, 
**  Thou  fatal  instrument  of  hellifli  jea- 
"   loufy,  which  halt  made  this  dreadful 
"  havock  in  Dumont's  faithful  breaft, 
"  now  end  my   torments,  and  revenge 
*'  my  friend/'     In  laving  this,  he  fell 
e  on    his  fword,   whillt   I  was   vainly 
'  running  to  prevent  him.     The  blow 

*  miilld  his  heart ;    but  the  effufion  of 
'  blood  was  fo  great,  that  he  inftantly 

*  fainted,  and  I  thought  him  dead. 

'  In  that  dreadful  momenta  fervant, 

*  who  had  lived  with  me  from  my  in- 
'   fancy,     from    the    noifis    ?nd    hurry 

*  which  was  in  the  houfe  upon  Dori- 
'  mene's  being  can  i-rd  by  force  into  htr 

*  apaitment,  and  the  fending  for  a  fur- 
'  geon,  fearing  what  might  have  hap- 
'  pened,  was  coming  to   feek   me:    flic 
'  t-ntered  the  room  juft  as  my  brother 

*  fell  on  his  fword,  .and    faw  me  fall 
f  down  by  him.     She  then  immediately 
'  called  for  help,  and  carried  me  fenfe- 
'   lefs,  and   feemingiy  de:td,  from  this 

*  icene  of  horror.    I  fell  from  one  faint- 
'  ing  fit  to  another  foi  the  whole  niglit; 

*  and,  in  every  ihorr  interval,  relblved 

*  not  to  furvive  this  double  lofs,  as  I 
'  then  apprehended  it,  of 'my  brother 
'  and  Dumont  at  once. 

*  Early  in  the  morning  Dorimene's 
'  woman  came  into  my  chamber,   and 

*  begged  me,  in  all  the  mo!t  perfuafive 

*  terms  fhe  could  think  on,   to  come  to 

*  fee  her  miitrefs,  who  appeared  in  all 
'  the  agonies  of  death,   and  incefTmtly 
'  called  on  my  name.     I  was  fo  weak  I 

*  could  hardly  walk,  and  hud  fuch  an 
'  indignation   againft  the  woman  who 
'  had   cauled  this   terrible  cataftrophe, 

*  that  I  at  firft  thought  nothing  mould 

*  prevail  on  me  ever  to  fee  her  more: 
'  but  at  latt,  when  I  was  told  flu-  feem- 
'  ed  very  eagei  to  impart  to  me  fome- 

*  thing  of  great  importance,   I  fuffcred 
'  thfm  to  lead  me  into  her  apartment. 
'   She  defired  me  to  fit  down  hut  for  a  few 
'  moments,  for  that  flu  had  already  re- 
'  verged  me  on  herfelf,  by  fwallowisg 

*  the  very  poifon  fbe  had  before  prepar- 
'  ed  for  me.     She  then    told   me   the 
'  whole  ftory  of  her  irrefiltible  paflion; 

*  and  concluded  with  faying,  "  I  don't 
"  expecl,  Ilkbellc,  you  fhould  forgive 
"  me,   for  it  is   impoffible  >ou  IhdiJd 
"  ever  forget  the  irreparable  injury  I 
"  have  done  you  ;  but  yet  give  nu  Irave 
««  to  lay,  that,  jiotwithlUndinE  all  you 

««  iecl, 
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«<  feel,  it  is  impoflible  for  you,  who 
«f  are  innocent,  to  have  any  idea  ade- 
"  quate  to  my  torments,  who  have  the 
"  intolerable  load  of  guilt  added  to  all 
tl  my  other  afflictions,"  The  word 

*  guilt  filled  her  with  fuch  horror,  that 
'  I  had  no  opportunity  of  making  her 
«  any  reply;    fur,  from  that  inftant,  fhe 
«  was   inlenfible    of   every   thing    that 
«  was   faid  to  her,  and   died  in   three 
«   hours. 

*  The  furgeon  who  had  been  fent  for 
«  by  mv  brother,  in  hopes  of  his  h'elp- 
«  ing  Dumont,  came  foon  enough  to 
«  give  him  that  alTiftance  which  the 
«  poor  chevalier  could  not  receive.  The 
«  wound  he  had  given  himdlf  waa(  not 

*  a  mortal  one,  though  very  dangerous ; 
'  but  the  great  difficulty  was  to  bring 
«   him  to  think  of   fuffering  life,  and  to 

*  quiet  the   agony   his    mind    was   in. 
«  This  lurpafTed  the  furgeon 's  art;  but 
'  religion  did    that    winch   no   human 
«  Hjelp  could  have  done.     An  ecclefiaf- 
«  tick    of  uncommon    piety,    who  had 

*  been    long    my    brother's    confeffor, 

*  came  toattend  him  upon  this  occafion. 

*  He  fo  ttrongly  reprefented  to  him  the 

*  danger  his  foul  would  be  in,  if,  to  the 

*  other  unfortunate  effecls  of   his  paf- 
«  fion,    he    added  felf- murder;    he   fo 

*  pathetically  enforced  to  him  the  duty 
«  of  compofing  his  thoughts,    in  order 

*  to  turn  them  to  Heaven,  and  of  aflift- 

*  ing  his  cure  as  much  as  lay  in  his  own 
'  power,   that  he  might  live  to  atone, 

*  by  repentance  and  virtue,  for  th6  rafti 
«  aftion  he  had  committed,  that   thefe 

*  pious   arguments    brought  him  to  a 

*  calmer  temper  of  mind;   and,   being 
«  naturally  of  a  ftrong  conftitution,  he 
'  was  by  degrees    entirely    recovered. 
<  The  tendernefs  he  felt  for  me  contri* 
'  buted  alfo  to  the  faving  his  life;  for 
'  as  foon  as  I  knew  there  were  any  hopes 
«  of  him,  (which  was  not  till  after  I  had 
'  taken  my  laft  farewel  of  his  wretched 

*  wife)  I  flew  to  his  chamber,  and  never 

*  left  his  bed-fide  during  his  illnefs; 

*  though  mygrief  for  Dumont  was  fo  vio- 

*  lent,  that  nothing  lefs  than  my  care  for 

*  my  brother's  life  could  have  fupported 

*  my  fpirits  under  fuch  an  affliction,  or 
'  have  hindered  my  following  him  to 
'  the  grave.     And,  indeed,  the  day  he 
«  was  buried,  I  had  like  to  have  died  j 

*  but  it  pleafed  God  to  preferve  me  be- 

*  yond  my  own  ftrcngth,  and  to  make 


«  me  a  means  of  preferving  the  unfor- 
'  tunate  Stainville. 

<  We  had  fome  great  friends  at  court, 

*  to  whom  I  applied  (b  effecluilly,  fet- 
c  ting  forth  the  ftrong  appearances  by 
'  which  he  had  been  deceived,  that  they 

*  obtained  his  grace  of  the  king,  no 
friend' of  Dtimont's  having  appeared 

'  to  folicit  again  ft  me;  for,  in  truth, 
'  my  brother  was  fo  much  an  objeft  of 
4  cOmpaifion  to  all  men,  that  none  could 
«  think  of  deliring  to  punilh  him  more 
1  than  he  had  puniftied  himfelf. 

*  I  durft  not  acquaint  him  with  the 

*  tragical  end  of  his  wife  till  his  health 

*  feemed  to  be  fully  reftored;  and  even 
'  then  I   would    have  concealed    from 

*  him  the  mocking  circumftance  of  her 

*  having  poifoned  herfelf,  but   he  was 
'  unluckily  told  it  by  her  fervant.  This 

*  extremely  afFecled   him;  and,  joined 

*  to  the  horror  he  felt  for  the  death  of 

*  Dumont,  threw  him  into  fo  deep  a  me- 

*  lancholy,  that  he  talked  of   nothing 

*  but  renouncing   the  pardon   we  had 
'  obtained  for  him,  delivering  himfelf  up 
'  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  dying 

upon  a  fcaffo'd,  the  better  to  expiate 
«  the  death  of  his  friend.  But  at  laft 
1  fhe  religious  impreffions  his  mind  had 

*  received  got  the  better  of  all    other 

*  fentiments;    he  took  a  fudden   refo- 
'  iution  to  quit  the   world,  and  turn 
1  Carthufnn,   having   firft   made  over 

*  all  his  eltate,  in  equal  proportions,   to 
«  me  and  the  mother  of  poor  Dumont. 

*  I  would  have  alfo  gone  into  a 
'  nunnery,  and  refigned  the  whole  to 
'  her;  but  all  my  relations  were  fo 
'  aveife  to  it,  and  begged  me  fo  ear- 

*  neftly  to  continue  among  them,  that 
«  I  gave  way  to  their  felicitations.   Ona 
«  of  them,  who  was  my  aunt  by  the 

*  mother's  fide,  had  fome  of  her  huf- 
«  band's   family   i'ettled    in    England. 
'  She  propofed  to  carry  me  thither,  that 

*  I    might  remove   from  the  fcene  of 

*  my  misfortunes.     I   went  with  her; 
«  but  my  ill   fate  purfued   me.     We 
'  had  not  been  in  London  a  week,  before 
'  fhe  caught  the  fmall-pox,  and   died. 
'  Having  myfelf  never  had    that  dif- 

*  temper,  I  was  obliged  to  quit  the  houfe 
'  fhe  was  in,  and  came  to  lodge  here. 

'  As  foon  as  I  have  fettled  fome  af- 
c  fairs,  which  (lie  had  in  this  country, 
«  I  mail  return  into  France,  and  execute 

*  my  former  intention  of  taking   the 

•  veil  5 
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•  veil;   a  religious  life  being  the  only 

•  relief  to  fuch  forrows  as  mine/ 
Here  Ifabelle  ceafed,  and  it  was  fome 

time  before  any  of  the  company  could 
make  her  an  anfwer.  At  laft  David 
cried  out,  '  How  unhappy  am  I  to 

•  meet  with  a  perfon  of  fomuch  merit, 

•  under  a  forrow  in  which  it  is  impof- 

•  fible  for  me  to  hope  to  afford  her  the 

•  leaft  confolation  !'     C>nthia,  and  the 
reft  of  the  company,  thanked  Ifabelle 
for  informing  them  of  her  ftory;  and 
faid,  if  they  had  thought  what  her  griefs 
were,  they  would  not  have  aflced  her  to 
have  put  herfelf  to  the  pain  her  oblig- 
ing them  muft  unavoidably  have  coft 
her. 

•  Alas'.'  replied  Ifabelle,    « had  my 
forrows  been  lefs  piercing,  perhaps  I 
mould  not  have  had  refolution  enough 
to  have  related  them;   but  the  excefs 
of  my  affliction  has  made  me  fo  en- 
tirely give  up  the  world,  that  the  de- 
fpair  of  any  future  enjoyments,  and 
the  very  impoffibility  I  find   of  ever 
meeting  with  any  confolation,  has  in 
fome  meafure  calmed  me,  and  pre- 
vents thofe  violent  agitations  of  the 
mind   which,    whatever  people  may 
fancy,  are  always  owing  to  fome  la- 
tent hope  of  happinefs.' 
This  whole  company  were  Co  (en- 
fible  that  Ifabelle  was  in  the  right  in  her 
refolutions  of  retiring  from  a  world  in 
which  it  was  impoflible  for  her  to  meet 
with  any  thing  worth  her  regard,  after 
what  (he  had  loft,  that  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  diffuade  her  from  it ;   and  as 
foon  as  (he  had  fettled  her  aunt's  affairs 
as  (he  thought  neceflary,  (he  took  her 
leave  of  them,  and  returned  to  France. 

This  tragical  ftory  left  very  melan- 
choly impreflions  on  all  their  minds, 
and  was  continually  the  fubjtcl  of  their 
converfation  during  two  or  three  days 
after  Ifabelle's  departure.  At  which 
time  the  weather  being  fine,  and  their 
minds  in  a  humour  to  enjoy  the  being  on 
the  water,  they  propoied  fpending  a 
day  there  for  their  amufement.  But 
thefe  adventures  muft  be  referred  for 
another  chapter. 

CHAP.    III. 

CONTAINING  SUCH  A  VARIETY  AS 
MAKES  IT  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  DRAW 
UP  A  BILL  OF  FARE—  BUT  ALL 


THE  GUESTS  ARK  HEARTILY 
WELCOME — AND  I  AM  IN  HOPES 
EVtRY  ONE  WILL  FIND  SOME- 
THING TO  PLEASE  HIS  PALATE. 

THE  next  fine  day  was  embraced 
by  David  and  his  companions  to 
execute  their  purpofe  of  going  upon  the 
river  $  and  the  water,  «  evei  friend  to 
'  thought,'  with  the  darning  of  the  oars, 
and  the  quick  change  of  profpeft  from 
where  the  houfes,  at  a  little  diftance, 
feem,  by  their  number  and  thicknefs, 
to  be  built  on  each  other,  to  the  fields 
and  rural  fcenes,  naturally  threw  them 
into  a  humour  to  reflect  on  their  paft 
lives  j  and  they  fell  into  a  converfation 
on  human  miferies,  moft  of  which  arife 
from  the  envy  and  malignity  of  man- 
kind ;  from  whence  arofe  a  debate 
amongft  them,  which  had  fuffered  the 
molt.  The  two  gentlemen  agreed,  that 
Cynthia  and  Camilla's  fufferings  had 
exceeded  theirs }  but  David  (aid,  he 
thought  Camilla's  were  infinitely  be- 
yond any  thing  he  had  ever  heard.  Va- 
lentine replied,  that  indeed  he  could 
not  but  own  her  afflictions  were  in  fome 
refpefts  more  violent  than  Cynthia's; 
but  then  (he  had  enjoyed  fome  pleafurea 
in  her  life,  for,  till  me  was  eighteen, 
(he  was  happy  j  whiltt  poor  Cynthia  had 
been  teazed  and  vexed  ever  fince  (he 
was  born ;  and  he  thought  it  much 
worfe  to  live  continually  on  the  fret, 
than  to  meet  with  one  great  misfortune; 
for  the  mind  generally  exerts  all  it's 
force,  and  rifes  againft  things  of  confe- 
quencej  while  it  is  apt,  by  the  neglecl 
of  what  we  think  more  trifling,  to  give 
way  and  be  overcome.  Cynthia  and 
Camilla  faid,  that  indeed  they  had 
always  thought  their  own  misfortunes 
as  great  as  human  nature  could  bear, 
till  they  had  heard  poor  Ifabelle's  ftory. 
As  they  were  thus  engaged  in  this 
difcoui  fe,  they  perceived,  at  a  little  dif- 
tance from  them,  the  river  all  covered 
with  barges  and  boats  of  various 
fizesj  and,  on  enquiry,  found  the  caufe 
of  it  was,  to  fee  fix  watermen,  who  were 
rowing  to  Putney  for  a  coat  and  badge. 
Minds  fo  philofophical  as  their's  im- 
mediately reflected  how  ftrong  a  pic- 
ture this  contention  of  the  fix  boys  is 
of  human  life;  the  eagernefs  with 
which  each  of  them  drove  to  attain  this 
great  reward,  is  a  lively  reprefentation 
of  the  toils  and  labours  men  volunta- 

rily 
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rily  fubmit  to,  for  the  gratification  of 
whatever  paflion  has  the  predominancy 
over  them.     *  But  thefe  poor  fellows,' 
faid  Cynthia,  «  have  in  view  what  they 
really  want,  and  juftly  think  of  the 
value  of  the  prize  which  will  be  of 
real  ufe  to  thetn ;  whilft  moft  of  the 
things  we  lee  people  fo  eager  in  the 
purfuitof,  have  no  other  good  m  them 
but  what  tonfifts  chiefly  in  fancy. 
*  Could  the  ambitious  man  fucceed 
in  all  hrs  Schemes,  if  he  would  feri- 
oufiy  confider  the  many  toils  and  ha- 
zards he  has  gone  through  to  come 
at  this  beloved  height  and   grandeur, 
he  certainly  muft  conclude  the  trouble 
greatly    overweighed   the   gain  5  for 
the  top    of   the  pinnacle,  to    attain 
which  he  has  fpent  all  his  time,  and 
watched  fo  many  anxious  nights,  is 
fo  narrow,  and  has  fofmall  a  footing, 
that   he  ftands   in   continual  danger 
and  fear  of  falling:  for  thoufands  of 
others,    who  are  jull  as  wife  as  him- 
felf,  and  imagine  the  place  he  ftands 
in   the  only  one  they  can  be  happy 
•in,  are  daily  leaving  their  own  firm 
footing,    climbing  and  catching  to 
pull  him  down,    in    order    to   place 
themfelves  in   his  tottering,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  dreadful  fituation.     Or, 
when  the  avaricious  man  has  heaped 
up  more  money  than  an  arithmetician 
can  eafily  count,  if  he  would  own 
his  reftlefs  ftate  of  mind  to  gain  yet 
more,  and    the   perturbation  of  his 
thoughts  for  fear  of  lofing  what  he 
has  attained,  I  believe  no  poor  man 
in  his  fenfes  would  change  his  fitua- 
tion   with   him.      But  I  fear  I  am 
growing  too    lerious.*      On    which 
Valentine  replied,  it  was  impofiiblebtit 
that  what  (he  faid  muft  be  pleafing  to 
ail  the  company.     And  David,  with  a 
fjgh,  faid,  he  wilhed  all  the  world  would 
imitate  thefe  watermen,  and  fairly  own 
when  they  were 'rowing  againft  each 
other's  intereftj  and  not  treacheroufly 
pretend  to  have  an  equal  defne  of  pro- 
moting others   good   with    their  own, 
while   they   are  underhand    ailing  to 
deftroy  it. 

As  they  were  talking,  on  a  fudden 
a  boat  which  paffed  hallily  by  them 
fplafhed  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  they 
were  obliged  to  get  into  a  houfe,  in 
order  to  refrem  and  dry  themfelves ; 
aud  during  their  ftay  there,  they  heard 
g  doleful  crying  and  difmal  lamenta- 


tion in  the  next  chamber 5  and  fome- 
times  they  thought  they  heard  the  found 
of  blows.  David,  according  to  his 
ulual  method,  could  not  be  eafy  with- 
out enquiring  wlut  could  be  the  caufe 
of  this  complaint.  Valentine  and  the 
reft  were  alfo  delirous  to  be  informed. 
On  which  they  agreed  to  go  into  the 
room  whence  the  noife  came. 

There  fat  at  one  corner  of  the  room 
a  middle-aged  woman,  who  looked  as 
if  fhe  had  been  very  handibme,  but  her 
eyes  were  then  fwelled  with  crying.  By 
her  flood  a  man,  looking  in  the  utmolt 
rage,  clinching  his  fift  at  her,  as  if  he 
was  ready  every  moment  to  ftrike  her 
down.     Camilla,  at  David's    requeft, 
prefently  went  up  to  her,  and  defired  to 
know  of  her  what  it  was  that  had  put 
the  man  io  fuch  a  paflion  with  her. 
The  woman,  in  the  fofteft  voice,  and 
mildeft  tone  imaginable,  replied  as  fol- 
lows :  *  You  are  very  good,  Madam,  to 
take  fo  much  notice  of  the  miferies  of 
fuch  a  poor  wretch  as  I  am ;  I  really 
cannot  tell  what  it  is  that  continually 
throws  my  hufband  (for  fo  that  man 
is)  into  fuch  violent  rages  and  paf- 
fions  with  me.     I  have  been  married 
to  him  ten  years,  and,  till  within  this 
half-year,  we  always  lived  together 
very  happily  j    but  now  I  dare   not 
fpeak  a  word,  left  he  fhould  beat  and 
abufe  mej  and  his  only  pleafure  feems 
to  be  the  contradicting  me  in  every 
thing  he  knows  I  like...  -  -What  thiv 
ufage  proceeds  from,  or  how  I  have 
difpleafed    him,  I  cannot   find    out, 
for  I  make  it  my  whole  ftudy  to  obry 
him.' 

David  immediately  turned  to  the  man, 
and  begged  him  not  to  abufe  his  wife  in 
inch  a  manner.  If  he  had  taken  any 
thing  ill  of  her,  it  would  be  better  to 
let  her  know  it,  and  then  he  did  not 
doubt  but  fhe  would  behave  othewife* 
But  he  could  get  no  other  anfxver  from 
the  man,  than  that  he  was  refoived  not 
to  be  made  fuch  a  fool  of  as  neighbour 
Snch-a-one  was  by  his  wife;  for  though, 
perhaps,  he  had  not  fo  much  ftnfe  as  he 
in  Tome  refpefts,  yet  he  \v:is  not  fo  great 
a  fool  as  to  give  way  to  a  filly  woman's 
humours  neit^fr,  but  could  tell  how  to 
govern  his  wife.  Cynthia  and  the  reft 
of  the  company  joined  in  entreating  tha 
man  to  ufe.  his  wife  belter;  but  as  they 
found  all  endeavours  vain,  for  that 
the  man  abufecl  her  only  becaufe  b.*. 
S 
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not  be  made  a  fool  of,  they  left 
them. 

As  they  were  going  home,  David 
could  not  hrlp  talking  of  this  lalt  1'cene, 
and  trying  if  any  of  the  company  could 
find  out  any  rcaion  for  this  fellow's  be- 
haviour. Camilla  laid,  (he  fancjed  ihe 
guelTed  the  caufe  of  it  5  for  me  remem- 
bered, when  (he  lived  at  home  with  her 
father,  a  gentleman  who  ufed  to  come 
often  to  their  houfe,  and  who  made  a 
very  good  hufband  j  but  from  the  time 
he  law  her  father's  extravagant  paflion 
for  his  wife,  he  rejoiced  in  the  thought 
that  he  had  found  out  a  weaknefs  in 
him,  and  therefore  took  arefolurion  to 
fiave  a  fuperiority  over  him,  at  leaft  jn 
one  point  j  and  hence  grew  fo  moroie, 
fb  four  to  his  wife,  that  he  contradicted 
her  in  every  thing  me  faid  or  did  ;  fay- 
ing, me  mould  not  make  fuch  a  fool  of 
him  as  Livia  did  of  her  hu(band. 
Now,'  continued  me,  '  I  think  this 
inftance  fomething  like  this  fellow's 
behaviour.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
knew  feyeral  others  who  imitated  my 
father,  and,  by  aukward  pretences  to 
a  paflion  they  were  not  fufceptibie  of, 
made  the  molt  ridiculous  figures  ima- 
ginable. I  never  (hall  forget  one  man, 
who  was  bur  in  a  middling  ftation  in 
life  j  but,  however,  in  the  country,  he 
and  his  wife  often  dined  and  Tupped 
at  our  houfe :  they  lived  together 
without  any  quarrels  or  difputes, 
and  each  performed  their  feparate 
bufinefs  with  chearfulnefs  and  good- 
humour,  and  t|iey  were  what  the 
world  calls  a  happy  couple.  But  after 
my  father  brought  Livia  home,  and 
behaved  to  her  in  the  manner  before 
related,  this  man  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  alfo  muft  be  the  fond  hufband, 
and  coniequently  humoured  his  wife 
in  every  thing,  till  he  made  her  per- 
fectly miferable;  for  fhegrew  too  de- 
licate to  be  happy;  and  was  fo  whim- 
fical,  jt  was  impofTible  to  pleafe  her. 
For  I  have  always  obferved,  it  re- 
quires a  very  good  underftanding  to 
bear  great  indulgence,  or  great  pro- 
jperity,  without  behaving  ill  and  be- 
ing ridiculous  ;  for  grown-up  people, 
as  well' as  children,  when  they  are  too 
iT.uch  humoured,  cry  and  are  miferable 
becaufe  they'  don't  know  v/hat  they 
would  have.' 
Cynthia  fmiled  at  Camilla's  account 
of v  this  fond  hufband;  and  faid,  me 
could  eafily  believe  that  a  ftrong  affec- 


tation of  fenfe,  and  a  defire  to  be  thought 
wife,  might  lead  people  into  the  moll 
prepofterous  actions  in  the  world  j  *  for,* 
continued  (lie,  '  I  once  knew  a  woman 
whole  underftanding  was   full   good 
enough  to  conduct   her  through  all 
the  parts  me  had  to  act  in  life;  and 
who  was  naturally  of  fo  calm  a  dif- 
polition,  that,  while  (he  was  young, 
I  thought  her  formed  to  be  the  hap- 
pieft  creature  in  the  world.    And  yet 
this  woman  was  continually  unhap- 
py ;    for  (he   accidentally   met   with 
thofe  two  lines  of  Congreve's  in  the 
Double  Dealer, 

"  If  happinefs  in  felf-content  is  plac'd, 
"  The  wife  are  wretched,  and  fools  only 
"  blefs'd  jV 


f  and  from  that  moment  took  up  a  re- 
folution  of  never  being  contented  with 
any  thing:  and  I  have  really  known, 
her,  when  any  trifling  thing  has  gone 
otherwife  than  me  would  have  it,  urut 
about  the  room  like  a  heroine  in  a 
tragedy,  repeating  the  forementionecj 
lines;  and  then  fet  herfelf  down  per- 
fectly fatisfied  with  her  own  parts, 
becaufe  fl;e  found  me  could  with  art 
raife  an  uneafinefs  and  vexation  in 
her  own  mind.  For  as  people  who 
really  have  fenfe  employ  their  time 
in  lowering  all  fenfations  which  they 
find  give  them  pain;  fo  perfons  who 
who  are  fo  wife  as  to  think  all  hap- 
pinefs depends  on  the  reputation  of 
having  an  underftanding,  often  pay 
even  the  price  of  continual  fretting, 
in  order  to  obtain  this  their,  imaginary 
good.  And  the  human  mir.d  is  fo 
framed,  that  I  believe  no  perfon  is  fo 
void  of  paijion,  or  fo  perfectly  exempt 
from  being  fubject  to  be  uneafy  at  dif- 
appointments,  but  by  frequently  giv- 
ing way  to beingdifcompoled  at  trifles, 
they  may  at  la(t  bring  themfelves  to 
fuch  a  habitude  of  teaming  and  vexing 
themfelve? ,  as  will  in  the  end  appear 
perfectly  natural.' 

Valentine  hearkened  with  the  utmoft 
joy  and  attention  to  every  word  Cyn- 
thia uttered.  Camilla  perfectly  agreed 
with  her  in  her  fentiments  j  and  David 
cpuld  not  forbear  exprefling  a  great  un- 
eafinefs that  mankind  mould  think  any 
thing  worthy  their  ferious  regaid  but 
real  goodneis.  Nothing  more  worth 
remarking  happened  to  them  that  dayj 
they  fpent  the  evening  in  a  conveifation 
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fcn  IfabelleY misfortunes,  which  dwelt 
ftrongly  on  poor  David's  mind  j  and  the 
next,  being  very  wet  weather,  they  re- 
folved  to  ftay  at  home. 

Cynthia,  who  always  employed  her 
thoughts  in  what  tfianher  (he  could  belt 
amufe  her  company,  propoled  the  tell- 
ing them  a  ftory  me  knew  of  two  young 
ladies  while  fhe  was  abroad.  And  as 
every  perfon  of  this  party  delighted  in 
hearinghert.Uk,  andexprefTedtheirgreat 
defire  (he  would  relate  it,  fhe,  without 
any  ceremony,  began  what  will  be  feen 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.     IV. 

CONTAINING  SOME  SMALL  HINTS, 
THAT  MEN'S  CHARACTERS  IN  THE 
WORLD  ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  StJIT- 
ED  TO  THEIR  MERIT,  NOTWITH- 
STANDING THE  GREAT  PENE- 
TRATION AND  CANDOUR  OF 
MANKIND. 


*  'TT^HERE  were  two  yotingEnglifh 

JL     '  ladies  at  Paris  with  a  married 
'  lady  of  their  acquaintance,  who  were 

*  celebrated  for  their  beauty  throughout 

*  the  whole  town:    one  of  them  was 
'  named  Corinna,  and  the  other  Sacha- 
'  riflaj  andj  notwithftanding they  were 

*  fillers,  yet  were  they  as  perfectly  dif- 

*  ferent,  in  both  perfon  and  temper,  as 
'  if  they    had   been    no- way  related. 

*  Corinna  was  tall,  well-proportioned, 
'  and  had  a  majefty  in  her  perfon  and 
'  a  luftre  in  her  countenance  which  at 

*  once  furprized  and  charmed  all   her 

*  beholders.     Her  eyes  were  naturally 
'  full  of  firej  and  yet  (lie  had  fuch  a 

*  command  of  them,  that  fhe  could  lower 

*  their  fiercenefs,  and  turn  them  into 

*  the  greateft  foftnefs  imaginable  when- 

*  ever  flic  "thought  proper:   file  fpoke  in 

*  fo  many  different  turns  of  voice,  a';- 

*  cording  to  what  (he  defired  to  exprefs, 

*  and  had  fuch  various  gettures  in  her 

*  perfon,  that  it  might  be  truly  faid, 
'  in  her  was  Found   "  variety  in  one." 

*  In  fhort,  the  con  (tan  t  flow  of  fpirits 

*  which  the  confcioufnefs  of  an  unli- 
'  mited  power  of  pleafing  fupplied  her 
'  with,   enabled  her  in  the  moft  fimpls 

*  manner  to  execute  that  power. 

'  Sa  hai  (fa's  perfon  was  very  well 

*  made,  and  in  her  countenance  was  a 

*  great  fwcetnefs.     She  j'poke  but  fel- 

*  dom,  but  what  (lie  faid  was  always  a 


'  proof  of  her  good  underftanding.  Her 
'  manner  was  grave  and  referved,  and 
'  her  behaviour  had  fomethmg  of  that 
'  kind  of  quietnefs  and  ftillnefs  in  it 

*  which  is  often  imputed  by  the  inju- 
'  dicious  to  a  want  of  (pint.    In  fhort, 
'  notwithftanding  her  beauty  and  good 

*  fenfe,  fhe  wanted  thofe  little  wavs  of 

*  fetting  off  her  charms  to  the  bed  ad- 
'  vantage  which  Corinna    had  to  the 

*  greateft  perfection  j   and,  cjuite  con- 
trary to   her  fitter,   from   her  great 
modefty     and    fear    of    difplealing, 
often  loft  opportunities   of   gaining 
lovers    which    (he   otherwife    might 
have  had. 

'  Thefe  two  ladies  fet  out  in  the 
world  with  very  different  maxims: 
Corinna's  whole  delight  was  in  ad- 
miration ;  fhe  propofed  no  other  plea- 
fure  but  in  firft  gaining,  and  then, 
keeping  her  conqyefts ;  and  fhe  laid 
it  down  as  a  certain  rule,  that  few- 
men's  affeclions  were  tti  be  kept  by 
any  other  method  than  that  of  fome- 
times  endeavouring  to  vex  and  hurt 
them;  for  that  difficulty  and  difap- 
pointments  in  the  purfuit  were  the 
only  things  that  made  any  bleffing 
fweet,  and  gave  a  relifh  to  all  the  en- 

*  joyments  of  life. 

'  Her  converfation,  wlieri  fh'e  was  only 
'  amongft  women,  continually  ran  on 

*  this  fubjeft:   fhe  ufecl  to  try  to  prove 

*  her  afTertion  by  every  thing  fhe  met 
'  with:  if  fhe  went  into  a  room  adorned 
«  with  all  the  different  arts  irivented  bjr 
'  mankind,  fuch  as  painting,  fculpture, 
'  &c.  flie  would  always  afk  her  filter^ 

*  whether  fhe  thought,  if  that  room  wai 
'  her   own    property,    and   fhe   might 

*  make  ufe  of  it  whenever  fhe  pleafed, 

*  it  would    not    become  perfectly  in- 

*  different  to  her,    the  beauties  of  it 

*  fade  in  her  eyes,  aiid  all  the  pleafure 

*  be  loft  in  the  cuttdm  of  feeing  it? 
'  Nay,    fhe  faid,   fhe  believed   variety 
'  would  make  the  plaineft  building  or 
'  the   homelieft    cottage    fometimes  a 

*  more  agreeable  fight. 

f  SacharifTa  could  not  help  agreeing 
'  with  her  in  this,  and  then  Corinna 
'  had  all  fhe  wanted.  «*  Why,  then,'* 
'  faid  fhe,  "  fhould  we  expect  men  to 
"  go  from  the  common  rule  of  natur«S 
"  in  our  favour?  And  if  we  wllifatiata 
c*  them  with  our  kindnefs,  how  can 
"  we  blame  them  for  the  natural  con- 
«{  fequence  of  it,  viz.  their  being  tired 
"  Ot"  us?  Health  itieif  lofes  it's  reli:h 
S-a  «*  to 
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"  to  a  man  who  knows  not  what  it  is 
"  to  be  fick ;  and  wealth  is  never  fo 
«'  much  enjoyed  as  by  one  who  has 
4<  known  what  it  is  to  be  poor:  all  the 
"  pleasures  of  life  are  heightened  by 
*'  fometimes  experiencing  their  con- 
'*  trary.  Even  fuel  burns  the  ftronger 
"  for  being  dafhed  with  cold  water  j 
4<  but  then,  indeed^  we  ought  to  have 
•'  judgment  enough  not  to  throw  too 
4<  much,  left  we  extinguish,  inftead  of" 
•«  increafmg  the  flame.  Wemuftexa- 
"  mine  the  different  tempers  of  mei>, 
«'  and  fee  how  much  they  will  bear, 
"  before  we  attempt  the  dealing  with 
«<  them  at  all/* 

'  In  this  manner  would  fhe  run  on 

*  for  an  hour  together.     On  the  other 

*  hand,  Sacharifla  had  no  levity  in  her 
4  temper,  and  confequently  no  vanity 

*  in  having  variety  of  lovers.  The  only 
4  pleafure  me  propofed  in  life  was  that 

*  of  making  a  good  wife  to  the  man  (he 

*  liked,  by  which  means  fhe  did  not 
4  doubt  but  flie  fhould  make  a  good 
4  hufbandi  of  himj   and  ufed  often  to 

*  fay,  that  as  flie  did  not  value  having 

*  many  admirers,  (be  did  not  fear  but 

*  an  honert  plain  behaviour  would  fix 

*  the   affections  of  one   worthy   man. 

*  But  if  her  filter  was  in  the  right,  and 

*  no  man  was  to  be  dealt  with  but  by 

*  ufmg   art    and    playing   tricks,    me 

*  could  content  herfelf  very  well  to  live 

*  all  her  life-  time  a  fmgle  woman  j   for 

*  fhe  thought  the  love  of  a  man  which 
4  was  to  be   kept  that  way  was    not 

*  worth  having.     Nay,   (he  refolved  to 
4  make  that  trial  of  a  man's  goodnefs, 

*  that  whenever  fhe  liked  him,  fhe  would 
4  tell  him  of  itj  and  if  he  grew  cold 

*  upon    it,    fhe  fhould   think   fhe  was 

*  happily   delivered   of  fuch   a  lover. 
«  Corinna  laughed,   and   told  her,  fhe 

*  might  tell  a  n/an  fhe  liked  him,   pro- 
4  vided  fhe  would  but  now  and  then  be 

*  cold  enough  to  him  to  give  him   a 

*  fmall  fufpicion  and  fear  of  lofing  her. 
*  Sacharifla  was  as  much  talked  of 

*  for  her  beauty,  by  thofe  who  had  only 
4  feen  them  in  public,  as  her  filter ;  but 
4  amongtt  ihe  men    who  vifited  them, 
4  Corinna    had   almolt  all  the    lovers. 
4  She  had  fix  in  a  let  of  Englifh  gen- 
4  tlemen,  who  generally  kept  together 
4   the  whole  time  *hey  were   at  Paris ; 

*  whofe  characters,   as  every   two   of 
<  them  were  a  perfeft  contraft  to  each 
4  other,  I  will  give  you  before  I  go  any 
'  farther. 


*  The  gentleman  whofe  character  f 
fhall  begin  with  had  the  reputation*, 
amongft  all  his  acquaintance,  of  being 
the  molt  artful  man  alive;  he  had 
very  good  fenie,  and  talked  with  great 
judgment  on  every  fubject  he  happen- 
ed to  fall  upon,  bat  he  had  not  learn- 
ed that  moft  ufeful  leflon  of  reducing 
his  knowledge  to  practice  j  and  whillt 
every  body  was  fufpecting  him,  and 
guarding  again  ft  thofe  very  deep  de- 
ligns  they  fancied  he  was  forming,  he, 
who  in  reali-ty  was  very  credulous, 
co-nftantly  fell  into  the  fnares  of  peo- 
ple who  had  not  half  his  understand"- 
ing.  He  could  not  do  the  moft  in- 
different action,  but  all  the  wife 
heads,  who  fancy  they  prove  their 
judgments  by  being  fufpiciou-s,  favr 
ibmething  couched  under  that  appa- 
rent fimplicity,  which  they  laid  was 
hid  from  the  injudicious  and  unwary 
eye.  I  have  really  feen  people,  when 
they  have  been  repeating  Ibine  laying, 
or  talking  of  a  tranfaction  of  his, 
hum — and  ha— for  half  an  hour,  and 
put  on  that  look  which  fome  people 
are  fpiteful  enough  to  call  dull ;  whillt 
others  are  ibexceffively  good-natured^ 
as  to  give  it  the  term  of  ferious,  only 
to  confider  what  great  myftery  was 
concealed  under  fuch  his  words  or  ac- 
tions. 

4  The  poor  man  led  a  rniferable  lift 
from  being  thus  reputed  to  have  art. 
That  open  generofity  of  ^em per,  which 
for  my  part  I  thought  very  apparent 
in  him,  was  generally  efteemed  only 
to  be  put  on  in  order  to  cover  thole 
cunning  views  he  had  continually  be- 
fore his  eyes.  Thus,  becaufe  he  did 
not  talk  like  a  fool  he  mult  aft  like  a 
villainj  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  th« 
falfeft  conclufion  imaginable  j  and,  as 
a  proof  of  it,  I  will  let  you  into  the 
character  of  a  man  wlio  was  in  every 
jr'efpect  perfectly  oppofite  to  the  other. 
'  This  perfon's  understanding  was 
but  very  fmall  j  the  belt  things  ht 
laid  were  trite,  and  fuch  as  he  had 
picked  up  fioni  others  *  he  had  tht 
reputation  in  the  world  of  a  very  filly 
fellow,  but  of  one  who  had  no  haira 
in  him  ^  whereas  in  reality  he  fpent 
his  whole  time  in  laying  plots  which 
way  he  might  do  the  molt  mifchief. 
And  as  things  in  this  world,  even  of 
the  greateft  confequence,  fometimei 
turn  on  very  fmall  hinges,  and  his  ca- 
pacity was  exactly  fuited  to  the  com- 
4  preher.fioa 
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9  prehenfion  and  management  of  trifles  j 

*  he   often  fucceeded  in  his  pernicious 

•  fchemes  better  than  a   man  of  fenfe 
1  would   have  done  whofe  ideas   were 

•  more  enlarged,  and  his  thoughts   fo 
4  much  fixed  on  great  affairs,  that  fmall 
4  ones  might  frequently   have  efcaped 

•  his  notice. 

*  I  look  upon  the  difference  between 
4  a  man  who  has  a  real  understanding, 
4  and  one  who  has  a  little  low  cunning", 

•  to  i>e  juft  as  great  as  that  between  a 
4  man  who  fees  clearly  and  one  who  is 
'  purblind.     The  man  to  whom  nature 
4  has  been  fo  kind  as  to  enable  him  to 
4  extend  his  views  afar  off,  often  em- 
4  ploys  his  thoughts  and  raifes  his  ima- 

*  gination  with  a  beautiful  diftant  pro- 
4  fpe6V,  and  perhaps  he  overlooks  the 
4  mrubs  and  rubbifh  that  lie  juft  be- 
4  fore  him,  which,  notwithftanding,  are 
4  capable  of  throwing  him  down,  and 
4  doing  him  an  injury;  whilft  the  man 
4  who  is  purblind,  from  the  imporlibi- 
4  lity  he  finds  of  feeing  farther,  is  in  a 
4  manner    forced  to   fix   his  eyes   on 
4  nearer  objects,  and,  by  that  means, 
4  often  efcapes  the  fails  which    thofe 
4  who  neglect  the  little  ftumbling-blocks 
4  in  their  way  are  fubjeft  to.     In   this 
9  cafe  I  fancy  it  would  be  thought  very 
4  ridiculous,   if  the  one    who  walked 
4  fteadily,  becaufe  he  can  only  fee  what 
4  is  juft  under  his  feet,  fhouid  fwearthe 
4  other  has  no  eyes,   becaufe  he  fome- 
4  times  makes  a  falfe  flep  while  he   is 
4  wandering  over  and  delighting  himfelf 
4  with  the  beauties  of  the  creation. 

4  But  let  mankind  divide  underftand- 
4  ing,  or  fenfe,  (or  whatever  they  pleafe 
4  to  call  it)  into  ever  fo  many  parts,  or 
4  give  it  ten  thoufand  different  names, 
4  that  every  one  may  catch  hold  of 
4  fomething  to  flatter  themfelves  with, 
4  and  ftrut  and  look  big  in  the  fancied 
4  pofTeflion  of  j  I  can  never  believe  but 
'  that  he  who  has  the  quickeft  appre- 

*  henfion,  and  the  greateft  comprehen- 
4  fion,  will  always  judge  beft  of  every 
4  thing  he  attends  to.     But  the  mind's 
4  eye   (as  Shakefpeare  calls  it)   is  not 
4  formed   to  take  in   many   ideas,    no 
4  more     than    the   body's    many   ob- 
4  je£b  at  oncej  and  therefore  I  mould 

*  not  at  all  wonder  to  fee  a  man  who  was 


admiring  the  beauties  of  the  rifing 
fun,  and  greedily  devouring  the  va- 
rious profpcft  of  hills  and  vallies, 
woods  and  water,  fall  over  a  cabbage- 
ftu/np  which  he  thought  unworthy 
his  notice. 

*  But  to  return  to  my  gentleman.  I 
actually  knew  feveral  inftancesof  his 
deceiving  and  impofing  on  people  in 
the  moft  egregious  manner,  only  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  fu-fpeft  fuch  a 
head  as  bis  of  forming  any  fell  ernes  ; 
but  if  ever  there  was  a  vifible  proof 
thatbehaddoneany  mifchief,  then  the 
artful  man  (though  perhaps  he  had 
never  known  any  thing  of  the  matter) 
had  fet  him  on,  and  it  was  a  thoufand 
pities  the  poor  innocent  creature 
fhould  thus  be  made  a  tool  of  ano- 
ther's villainy,  for  lie  certainly  would 
never  have  thought  of  it  himfelf.  I 
could  not  help  laughing  fometimes, 
to  fee  how  much  this  man  endeavour- 
ed at  the  reputation  of  art,  (foolifhly 
thinking  it  a  fign  of  fenfe)  without 
being  able  to  attain  it  j  while  the 
other,  with  full  as  ill  fuccefs,  did  all 
he  could  to  get  rid  of  it,  that  he  might 
con-verfe  with  mankind  without  their 
being  afraid  of  him. 
4  The  third  gentleman  ef  this  com- 
munity parted  for  the  beft-naturedl 
man  in  the  world  j  he  never  heard  of 
another's  misfortunes  but  hefhrugged 
up  his  moulders,  expreffing  a  great 
deal  of  forrow  for  them,  although  he 
never  thought  of  them  afterwards  :  the 
real  truth  was,  he  had  not  tendernefs 
enough  in  his  diipofitioa  to  love  any 
body;  and  therefore  kept  up  a  con  tinuai 
cheai  fulnefs,as  he  never  felt  the  difap- 
pointments  and  torments  of  mind  thofe 
people  feel  who  are  ill-ufed  by  the 
perfbn  they  have  fet  their  affe&ions 
on.  He  was  beloved,  that  is,  he  was 
liked  by  all  who  converted  with  hirn^ 
for,  as  he  was  feldom  vexed,  he  had 
that  fort  of  complaifance  which  makes 
people  ready  to  dance,  play,  or  da 
any  thing  they  are  defired  }  and  I  be- 
lieve fuch  fort  of  reafons  as  Shake, 
fpeare  puts  in  Falftaff's  mouth  for 
Prince  Harry's  loving  Pointz  *,  are 
the  grounds  of  moft  of  the  friend- 
fliips  profeffed  in  the  world  j  and  this 
4  makes 

*  That  the  reader  may  not  have  the  trouble  to  turn  to  Shakefpearc,  to  fee  what  thcfe 
ftrong  ties  of  affedion  are  which  Falftaff  Ipeaks  of,  I  have  here  fet  down  the  pafla»e. 

*  DoL  Why  doth  the  prince  love  Pointz  fo,  then  ? 

*  Fal.  Becaufe  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigncfs,  and  he  plays  at  quoits  well,  and  eats 

'  conger 
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*  makes  them  fo  laftlng   as  they  are. 

*  Whoever  can  accompany  another  in 

*  his  diveriions,  and  be  like  him  in  his 
'  tafte  of  pleasures,  will  be  more  loved 
«  and  better  thought  of  by  him  than  a 
1  man  of  much  more  merit,  and  from 

*  whom  he  has  received  many  more  real 
«  kindnctfes,  will  be. 

*  But  I  now  proceed  to  the  contrail 

*  of  this  good-natured  man,  whofe  re* 

*  putation    was    quite    contrary}    for 
'  whoever    mentioned    him    was   fine 
«  to  hear  he   was   the  worft-natured, 

*  moft  morofe  creature  living;   and  yet 

*  this  man  did  all  the  benevolent  actions 

*  that  were  in  his  power  j   but  he  had 

*  fo   much  tendernefs  in  him  that  he 

*  was   continually    hurt,    and    confe- 

*  quently  out  of  humour.     His  love  of 

*  mankind  was  the  caufe  that  he  ap- 

*  peared  to  hate  them  ;  for  often,  when 

*  his  heart  was  torn  to  pieces  and  ready 

*  to  burft  at  either  ill  ufage  from  his 
«  friends,  or  fome  particular  misfortune 

*  which  had  befallen  them,  and  which 

*  he  was   incapable  of  removing,    he 

*  cared  fo  little  what  came  of  the  world, 

*  that  he  could  hear  a  pitiful  ftory  with- 
'  out  any  emotion,  and  perhaps  (hewed 

*  a   careleffnefs  at  it   which  made  the 

*  relater  go  away  with  a  fixed  opinion 

*  of  his  brutality  and  ill-nature. 

'  But  there  is  nothing  fo  falfe  as  the 

*  characters  which  are  given  to  molt 

*  people  j  and  I  am  afraid  this  is  not 

*  owing  fo  much  to  men's  ignorance 

*  as  to  their  malignity;  for  whenever 

*  one  man  is  envious  of  another,  heen- 
'  deavours  to  take  from  him  what  he 
4  really  has,   and  gives  him  fomething 

*  elfe  in  the  room  of  it  which  he  knows 

*  he  has  not.     He  leaves  it  to  the  world 

*  to  find  out  his  deficiency  in  that  point; 
4  if  he  can  but  hide  from   men's  eyes 

*  whatever  it  is  he  envies  him  for,  he  is 
«  fatisfied. 

*  The  next  character  I  am  to  give 

*  you,  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  luch 

*  ftrong  feniations  of  every  thing,  that 

*  he    is,    as    Mr.   Pope    finely    fays, 
•«  Tremblingly    alive   all   o'er/'     His 
4  inclinations  hurry  him  away,  and  his 

*  reiblution  is  too  weak  ever  to  refift 


'  them.     When  he  is  with  any  one  lif 
'  loves,   and   tendernefs  is   uppermoft, 

*  he  is  melted   into  a  foftnefs  equal  to 

*  that  of  a  fond  mother  with  her  Imil- 

*  ing  infant  at  her  breaft.     On  the  other 
4  hand,  if  he  either  has,  or  fancies  he 
'  has,  the  leail  caufe  for  anger,   he  is, 

*  for  the  prefent,  p«  fe6l!y  furious,  and 

*  values  not  what  he  fays  or  does  to  the 

*  perfon  he  imagines   his  enemy  ;  but 
'  the  moment  this  paffion  fubfides,  the 
4  leait  fubmifTion  entirely  blots  the  of- 
'  fence  from  his  memory. 

4  He  is  of  a  very  forgiving  temper ; 
4  but  the  worft  is,  he  forgives  himfelf 
4  with  full  as  much  eafe  as  he  does  ano- 
4  ther,  and  this  makes  him  have  too 
4  little  guard  over  his  actions.  He  de- 

*  fignsnoill,  and  wiihes  to  be  virtuous  j 
'  but  if  any  virtue  interferes  with  his 
4  inclinations,  he  is  overborne  by  the 
4  torrent,  and  does  not  deliberate  a  mo- 
'  ment  which  to  chufe. 

*  Confer  an  obligation  on  him,  and 
'  he  is  overwhelmed  with  thankfulnefs 

*  and   gratitmle;  and    this   not   at   all 
'  owing  to  dirfinmlation,  for  he  does 

*  not  exprefs   half  he  feels.     But  this 
'  idea  loon  gives  place  to  others;  and 

*  then  do  any  thin^  which  is  in  the  lea(t 

*  difagreeable  to  him,    and   he   imme- 
4  diateiy   fets   his  imagination  (which 
'  is   very  ftrong)  to  work  to  leiien  all 

*  you  have  done  for  him,  and  his  whole 

*  mind  is  pofrdfed  by  what  he  thinks 

*  your  prefent  ill  behaviour. 

'   He  has  often  put  me  in  mind  of  a 

*  ftory  I  once  heard  of  a  fellow,  who 
4  accidentally  falling  into  the  Thames, 
4  and  not  knowing  how  to  fwim,  had 

*  like  to  have  been  drowned  ;  when  a 
4  gentleman,    who    flood    by,    jumped 
4  into  the  river,  and  faved  him.     The 

*  man  fell  on  his  knees,  was  ready  to 

*  adore  him  for  thus  delivering  him,  and 
4  faid,   he  would   joyfully  facrifice  the 
4  life  he  had  laved  at  any  time  on   his 

*  leaft  command.     The  next  clav   die 
4  gentleman  met  him  ag;iin,  and  alkcd 
'  him    how    he   did    after   his   flight? 

*  When  the  man,  inftcad  of  -H"!!^  .my 
4  longer  thankful   for  his   1 -fety,   up- 
4  braided  him  for  pulling  him  by  the  car 


*  conger   and   fennel,  and   drinks  off   candles  ends  for  flap-chagons,  and  rides  the  wild 
4  mare  with  the  boys,  and  jumps  upon  joint-flools,  and  fwcars  with  a   good  ir.ue,  and 
4  wears  his  boot  very  fmooth  like  unto  the  lign  of  the  leg,  and  breeds  no  bait  with  telling 

*  diicrcet  ftorics;  and  f.xh  other  gambol  r'acultics  he  hath,  that  Ihcw  a  weak  mind  and  an 

*  able  body,  for  the  which  the  prince  auniircs  him;  for  the  prince  hiir.leli   is  luch  a:.          . 
'  the  weigln  of  an  hair  will  turn  thciole  between  their  Avohdu}' 

«  in 
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in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  had  pained 
him  ever  fmce.  Thus  that  trifling 
inconvenience,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
had  entirely  (wallowed  up  the  remem- 
brance  that  his  life  was  owing  to  it. 
Juft  fo  doth  the  gentleman  I  am 
fpeaking  of  act  by  all  the  world. 

*  He  has  tl\e  greateft  averfion  inmgi- 
nable  to  lee  another  in  pain  and  unea- 
finefs;   and  therefore,  while  anyone 
is  with  him,    he   has  not  refolmion 
enough  to  refufe  them  any  thing,  be 
it  ever  ib  unreafonable.     Importunity 
makes  him  uneafy,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  withftand  it;    but  when  they 
are  abfent  from  him,  he  gives  himfelf 
no  trouble  what  they  fuffer;  let  him 
not  fee  it,  and  he  cares  not:   he  would 
not  interrupt  a  moment  of  his  own 
pleafure  on  any   account  whatever. 
He  never  confiders  what  is  right  or 
wrong,  but  purfues   the  gratification 
of  every  inclination  with  the  utmoft 
vigour  j  and  all  the  pair,s  he  takes  is, 
not  in  examining  his   actions   either 
before  or  after  he  has  done  them,  but 
in  proving  to  himfelf  that  what  he 
likes  is  beft  :  and  he  has  the  art  of 
doing  this   in  fuch  a   manner,   that, 
while  people  are  with  him,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  prevent  being  impofed  on 
by  his    fallacious    way   of  arguing. 
And  yet,  tell  him  a  ftory  of  another's 
actions,  and  no  one  can  judge  better, 
only  I  think  rather  too  rigidly  ;    for, 
as  he  doth  not  feel  their  inclinations, 
he  can  fee  all  their  folly,  and  cannot 
find  out  any  reafbn  for   their  giving 
way  to  their  pafTtons. 

*  He  has  great  parts  ;  and  when  he  is 
in  good-humour,  and  nothing  rufiies 
him,  is  one  of  the  agreeableit  men  I 
ever  knewj   but  it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  the  leaft  difappointmem  to  dif- 
compofe  and  llfrake  his  whole  frame, 
and  then  he  is  much  more  offenfive 
and  difagreeable  than  the  moft  infig- 
nificant  creature  in  the  world.     He 
never  confiders  the  confequences  of 
any  thing  before  he  does  it.    He  ruin- 
ed  his  filter  by  his  wrong-  piace.d  pride  j 
for  (he  had  a  lover  who   was  greatly 
her  fuperior  in  point  of  fortune,  but 
there  were  fome  circumftances  in  his 
affairs  which  made  it  very  mconvc- 
nient  for  him  to  marry   her  imrnedi- 
ately.     The  brother  took  it  into  his 
head  he  was  defigning  to  dishonour 
his  family,  and  challenged  him.  The 
gentleman  overcame  him,  and  gave 
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him  his  life,  but  refolved  never  to 
fpeak  to  his  litter  more  ;  for  he  faid 
it  fhould  not  be  reported  of  him  that 
he  was  compelled  to  marry  her.  The 
poor  young  creature,  who  had  fixed 
her  affections  on  him,  had  a  flur  cad 
on  her  reputation,  and  has  been  mi- 
ferahle  ever  fmce.  He  is  not  ib  ill- 
natured,  but  that  feeing  her  fo  makes 
him  uneafy  j  and  therefore  the  reme- 
dy he  takes  is  not  to  fee  her  at  all,  but 
to  live  at  a  diftance  from  her  j  and  he 
comforts  himfelf,  that  it  was  his  love 
for  her  made  him  aft  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner. Had  it  been  another  man's  cafe, 
he  would  have  foon  found  out  that 
it  was  not  tendernefs  for  a  fitter,  but 
pride  and  vanity,  that  caufed  fo  rafli 
an  action. 

4  One  thing  is  very  diverting  in  him, 
and  has  often  made  me  laugh;  for  it 
is  very  eafy  to  know  whether  the  lait 
action  he  has  done  is  good  or  bad  by 
what  he  himfelf  fays:  for  when  be- 
nevolence has  prevailed  in  his  mind, 
and  he  has  done  what  he  thinks  right, 
then  he  employs  all  his  wit  and  elo- 
quence to  prove  the  great  goodnefs  of 
human  nature.  But  when,  by  giving 
way  to  pride,  anger,  or  any  other  paf- 
fion,  he  hath  been  hurried  into  the 
commifilon  of  what  he  cannot  per- 
fect'y  approve,  he  then  immediately 
falls  on  the  great  wickednefs  of  afl 
mankind,  and  fets  himfelf  to  work  to 
argue  every  virtue  out  of  the  world. 
The  inconfiftence  of  his  behaviour 
makes  his  character  in  the  world  very 
various ;  for  people  who  have  been 
witneffes  of  fome  parts  of  his  con- 
duct take  him  for  the  beft  of  crea- 
tures; whiHt  others,  who  have  known 
fome  of  his  word  actions,  think  him. 
the  viler}.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  fhould  be  thus  inconiiftent 
with  hirnielf,  for  he  has  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples to  act  by:  he  gives  way  to 
every  inclination  that  happens  to  be 
uppermoft  ;  and  as  it  is  natural  for 
people  to  love  to  jurtify  themfelves, 
his  converfation  turns  greatly  on  the 
irrefiftiblenefs  of  human  paflions,  and 
an  endeavour  to  prove  that  all  men. 
act  by  them.  But  people  who  have 
the  reputation  of  wit  or  fenfe  fhould 
take  great  care  what  they  fay  or  do, 
for  the  fake  of  others  who  are  apt  to 
be  influenced  by  their  example,  and 
form  their  fentimeats  by  their  pre- 
cepts. 

?  The 
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•  The  lall  of  the  fix  characters  I  pro- 
miitd  to  give  you,  and  the  contrail  to 
this  gentleman,  is  a  very  odd  one. 
His  undei -(landing  is  very  indiflftvent, 
hut  he  has  a  ftrong  inclination  to  be 
thought  both  witty  and  wife;  he  en- 
vies the  other,  becaule  he  finds  that, 
with  all  his  faults,  his  company  is 
more  coveted  than  his  ownj  and 
therefore,  as  he  finds  he  cannot  equal 
him  in  wit  and  entertainment,  he  fixes 
on  wifdom  and  discretion,  and  exults 
in  the  fuperiority  he  imagines  thefe 
give  him;  fo  that  inftead  of  being, 
like  the  other,  hurried  into  actions  by 
his  own  inclinations,'  he  deliberates 
fo  long  and  weighs  fo  nicely  every 
circumftance  that  may  attend  what- 
ever is  propofed  to  him,  that  he  puz- 
zles his  brain,  and  bewilders  him- 
felf  in  his  own  wifdom,  till  he  does 
not  know  how  to  act  at  all;  and 
often,  by  thefe  methods,  lofes  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  what  would  be  very 
much  for  his  advantage  while  he  is 
confidering  whether  he  fhould  do  it 
or  no.  And  it  is  not  only  in  things 
of  moment  he  is  thus  considerate,  but 
alfo  in  the  moft  trifling  affairs  in  life. 
He  will  not  go  even  to  a  party  of 
pleafure  till  he  has  confufed  himfelf 
fo  long,  whether  it  will  be  difcreetor 
no,  that,  when  he  is  refolved,  he  can 
have  no  enjoyment  in  it. 
'  I  remember  once,  while  we  were  at 
Paris,  this  knot  of  gentlemen,  my  la- 
dy, myfelfin  the  character  of  a  toad- 
eater,  and  fome  more  ladies,  propoled 
fpending  a  week  at  Verfailles:  this 
gentleman  could  not  find  out  whether 
it  would  give  him  moft  pleafure  or 
pain  to  accompany  us  ;  and  was  fo 
long  in  deliberating,  that  at  laft  Mon- 
fieur  Le  Vive  (which  war,  the  name 
the  gentleman  who  was  fo  whimfi- 
cally  guided  by  his  paffions  always 
went  by  while  he  was  at  Paris) 
fwore  he  would  ftay  no  longerj  and 
we  drove  away,  leaving  him  at  the 

fate  in  a  thoughtful  pofture,  as  if  he 
ad  been  endeavouring  to  find  out  the 
moft  difficult  problem  in  the  mathc- 
maticks. 

'  He  pretends  to  a  great  affection  for 
Le  Vive,  but  I  verily  believe  he  hates 
him  in  his  heart  $  for,  when  he  isab- 
ftnt  from  him,  his  whole  difcourfe 
tuins  on  hi$  indifcretions,  which  in- 
cited he  expulTes  great  forrow 


but,  in  my  opinion,  he  only  sfFe^ls  to 
pity  him,  for  an  excufe  to  fix  people'* 
minds  on  his  faults,  and  to  make  them 
fee  his  own  imagined  fuperiority.  I 
have  known  feveral  of  thefe  friends, 
who  go  about  lamenting  every  wrong 
thing  done  by  the  perfon  they  falfely 
pretend  a  friendfhip  for;  but  to  me 
they  cannot  give  a  (tronger  proof 
that  they  hate  and  envy  them. 
'  For  a  man  who  is  really  concern- 
ed  for  another's  frailties  will  keep 
them  as  much  as  poflible  even  from 
his  own  thoughts,  as  well  as  endea- 
vour  to  hide  them  from  the  reft  of 
the  world.  And  whenever  I  hear 
one  of  thefe  lamenters  cry,  "  It  is  pity 
fuch-a-one  has  fuch  failings,  for 
otherwife  he  would  be  a  charm - 
ing  creature!"  and  then  reckon  them 
all  up,  without  forgetting  one  cir- 
cumftance;  I  cannot  forbear  telling 
them,  that  I  think  this  would  better 
become  an  enemy  than  a  friend.  This 
man  got  the  nick-name  of  the  Balan- 
cer,  and  was  the  diverfion  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

'  Many  other  filly  fellows  who  con- 
verfed  with  Le  Vive  acted  quite  con- 
trary  to  the  Balancer,  and  affected  to 
imitate  him.  It  was  a  common  thing 
with  him  to  fay,  that  people  of  the 
greateft  underflandings  had  generally 
the  ftrongeft  fenfations;  for  which 
reafon,  I  really  knew  two  men  who 
were  naturally  of  cold,  phlegmatick 
difpofitions,  throw  themfelves  into 
continual  paflions  in  order  to  prove 
their  fenfe.  They  could  not  come  up 
to  Le  Vive  in  their  converfation;  and 
therefore,  with  great  penetration,  they 
found  out  an  eafier  way  to  be  like 
him,  and  were  fo  very  humble  as  to 
imitate  him  in  his  failings. 
'  I  vifited  the  wife  of  one  of  them, 
and  was  fitting  with  her  one  day  when 
the  huiband  came  in.  She  happened 
to  fay  fomething  he  did  not  like;  on 
which  he,  in  appearance,  threw  him- 
felf  into  a  violent  agony,  fwore  and 
(tamped  about  the  room  like  a  mad- 
man,  and  at  laft  catched  up  a  great 
ftick,  with  which  he  broke  one  of  the 
fineft  lets  of  chin-  I  ever  law.  The 
poor  woman,  who  was  really  frighted, 
(food  flaring,  and  knew  not  what  to 
f*y;  but  when  his  paflion  had  con- 
tinued  juft  as  long  as  he  thought  ne- 
to  prove  his  wifdom,  he  grew 
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calm  again,  and  then  nfked  his  wife 
ten  thouiand  pardons  fur  what  he  had 
done;  laid,  he  was  very  lorry  he  was 
fo  padionate  ;  but  all  people  a£lcd  by 
their  paffions,  and  he  could  not  help 
his  nature  j  it  was  a  misfortune  often 
attended  perfons  ot  very  good  fenfe  j 
and,  as  an   inllance  of  it,  named  Le 
Vive.     I  (aw  through  the  whole  thing, 
and  could   hardly  keep  my  counte- 
nance;    but    i  mined  lately    took    my 
leave,  that  I  might  have  the  liberty 
to  make  my  own   reflections  without 
being  oblcrved — for  nothing!  s  fo  cap- 
tious as  a  man  who  is  acting  a  part, 
it  being  very  natural  for  him  to  be  in 
a  continual  fear  of  being  found  out. 
*  Corinna  had    another   lover,   who 
was  a  Frenchman,  in  a  very  high  fta- 
tion.    His  mind  was  call  much  in  the 
fame  mould  with  hers.     Vanity  was 
the  chief  motive  of  all  his  actions, 
and  the  gratification  of  that   vanity 
was  the  fole  end  of  all  his  defigns. 
He  delighted  in  all   manner  of  fine 
things;  that  is,  he  was  pieafed  to  call 
them  his  own ;  for  the  fined  pictm^e 
that     ever    Michael    Angelo    diew 
would  have  given  him  no  pieafure  un- 
lefs  the  world  had  known  he  was  in 
pcfleflion  of  it.   And  what  is  yet  more 
(Irange,    the   moll  beautiful   woman 
was  only  preferred  to  the  reft  by  him, 
that  it  might  be  faid  his  charms  had 
made  a  conqueft  of  the  perfon  others 
fighed  for  in  vain.     Jt  was  for  this 
reafon    he  followed   Corinna;    every 
new  lover  (he  got  increafed  his  af- 
fections j  the  greater  crowd  of  admir- 
ers (he  had,  the  better  he  was.pleafed, 
provided  (he  would   but  (hew  to  the 
world  that  (he  only  kept  them  in  her 
train  whiUi  he  was  permitted  to  lead 
her  by  the  hand.' 

H&re  Cynthia  faid  (he  was  tired,  and 
would  referve  the  remainder  of  her  (lo- 
ry till  the  afternoon.  They  (pent  the 
interval,  till  (lie  thought  proper  to  begin 
again,  in  general  conversation,  and  re- 
marks on  the  characters  (he  had  given 
them.  As  foon  as  Valentine  thought 
(he  had  relied  long  enough  to  make  it 
agreeable  to  her  to  tell  them  the  reft  of 
the  llory,  he  begged  her  to  go  on  with 
it ;  and  (he,  who  never  wanted  to  be 
aflced  twice  to  oblige  any  of  that  com- 
pany, proceeded  as  will  be  feen  in  the 
»ext  chapter. 


CHAP.     V; 

THE  CONTINUATION  OF  THE   STO- 
RY OF 


/^  OR  INN  A  's  mariner  of  deal- 
V_-«  *  ing  with  thefe  various  charac- 
ters was  really  very  diverting.  For 
to  the  n*nn  of  fenfe  who  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  an  artful  man,  and 
who  always  treated  her  with  very 
great  refptct,  yet  told  her  his  love  in 
a  plain  unaffected  manner,  (for  he 
had  not  been  much  ufed  to  gallantry) 
and  always  dealt  with  every  one  with 
fimplicitv,  (he  foftened  her  looks  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  gave  him  fome  dif- 
tant  hopes  that  he  might  be  her 
choice.  And  as  a  cpquette  was  the 
character  he  mo'l  defpifed,  it  would 
have  been  impofiibletohave  perfuaded 
him  that  fhe  had  any  fort  of  coquetry 
in  her.  She  plainly  law  how  much 
his  real  character  was  miftakenj  and 
that  the  other  gentleman,  who  was 
reputed  to  be  perfectly  artlefs,  em- 
ployed his  whole  time  and  thoughts 
in  endeavouring  to  undermine  her 
by  his  cunning.  To  him  therefore 
(he  was  more  referved;  and,  by  con- 
tinually counterplotting  him,  at  laft 
gave  him  the  moll  consummate  opi- 
nion of  her  wifdom  :  for  as  he  look- 
ed on  art  and  fenfe  to  be  the  fame 
thing,  he  thought  a  woman  who 
could  equal  him  in  the  former  mu<t 
be  the  moft  extraordinary  creature  in 
the  world. 

*  The  man  whom  the  world  efteem- 
ed  to  be  ill-natured,  only  becaufe  he 
was  capable  of  being  touched  with 
either  the  afflictions  or  behaviour  of 
his  friends,  (he  worked  backward  and 
forward  in  fuch  a  manner  as  made 
him  one  moment  curie  her,  and  the 
next  adore  her  j  by  that  means  keep- 
ing his  thoughts  continually  on  the 
(Iretch,  and  giving  him  no  time  to  re- 
collect himfeif  enough  to  forfake  h.er. 
The  thing  in  the  woild  he  valued  in 
a  woman,  was  having  the  fame  fenfa- 
tions  with  himfelf  ;  therefore,  when- 
ever (he  found  fhe  had  gone  far  enough  ' 
to  hurt  him  thoroughly,  (he  picked 
up  fome  trifle  he  had  done,  and  told 
him  it  was  the  fufpicion  of  his  flight- 
*  ing  her  that  had  made  her  fo  uneafy, 
T  «  (he 
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«  flic  could  not  command  herfelf:   by 

*  this  means  he  was  perfectly  convinced 
«  that  Ihe  had  no  fault  but  what  arofe 

*  from  the  ftrength  of  her  good-nature. 
'  As  to  the  gentleman  who  was  al- 

'  ways  pleafed,  me  had  no  great  trou- 
V  ble  with  him  ;  and  only  danced  and 

*  fung  with  him,  and  he  was  perftcYiy 

*  fatisfied  Ihe  was  the  beft-humoured 

*  woman  in  the  world,  which  was  the 

*  quality  he  moft  admired. 

*  The  Balancer  never  told  her  he  liked 

*  her  in  his  life  ;  for  he  did  not  dare  to 

*  go  fo  far,  left  he  mould  not  be  able 

*  afterwards  to  difengage  birnfelf.     He 
4  far  whole  hours,   and   looked  at  her 

*  with  wonder  and  admiration,  confi- 
«  dering  with  bimfelf  whether  it  would 

*  be  wiie  for  him  to  make  love  to  her 

*  or  no.     She  faw  fhe  had   him  fure 
«  enough,  but  did  not  let  iti  appear  to 

*  him   that  fhc   underltood    his  looks. 

*  She  flattered  him  in  his  own  way,  aik- 

<  ing  his  advice  about  every  trifle,  pre- 

*  tending  me  was  deliberating  about 
'  thirgs  me  never  had  a  ferious  thought 
«  of}  he  therefore  believed  her  a  mira- 

*  cle  of  difcretion. 

'  Her  hardeft  talk  was  how  to  ma- 

*  nage  Le  Vive;  for  the  impetuoiity  of 

*  his  inclinations  would  not  bear  being 
'  dallied  with;   and  fhe  found,  with  all 

*  her  art,  it  was  impoflible  to  keep  him 

*  longwithoutconicmingtomarry  him. 
'  But  as  he  was  always  apt  to  believe 
'  whatever  his  inclinations  fuggeftcd  to 
'  him,  (he  contrived  to  make  him  think, 

*  that  ihe  had  no  other  reafon  for  not  im- 

*  mediately  complying  with  his  defire 

<  but  delicacy;  for  that  (bethought  awo- 
«  man  mult  be  a  itrange  creature  who  did 
'  not  expect  fome  gallantry  from  a  man 

*  before  he  could  obtain  her  love.   And 

*  as  Le  Vive  had  really  a  very  deli- 
'  cate  turn  in  his  own   mind,  it  was 

*  what  he  moft  admired  in  a  woman  ; 
«  and,  coniequently,  he  was  the  more 
«  charmed  with  her  for  thinking  fhe 

*  had  fo  large  a  (hare  of  it.     She  was 

*  obliged  to  be  denied  to  all  the   reft 

<  whenever  he  came  to  fee  her;  for  me 

*  could  not  Ib  eafily  impofe  on  him  as 
«  on  the  others,  and  the  kail  fufpicion 
«  would  have  excited  him  to  the  higheft 

*  degree  of  rage.     She  durft  not  play 

*  ir.any  tucks  with  him,  only  (he  would 
«   now  and  then  ju!l   teaze  him  enough 
«  to  make  his  paflion  return  with  the 
'  greater  violence. 

*  As  to  the  vain  man,  he  eafily  believ- 


*  ed  flic  preferred  him  to  all  mankind  5 
'  and  it  is  incredible  how  vaft  a  plea- 
'   fure  he  took  in  reflecting  on  the  joys 

*  he  mould  feel  in  being  reputed  to  have 
'   the  handfomeit  wife  in   all    France. 

*  The  pofTeOlon  of  fo  fine  a  woman  was 

*  the  leall  thing  in   his    conftderation  j 

*  for  if  he   had  been  obliged  to  have 

*  lived  a  reel  life  life  with  her,  all  her 
'  charms  would  have  immediately  va- 

*  niflied,  and  his  relifh  would  have  been 
'  totally  loft  for  them;  but  whilft  his 
'  vanity  was  gratified,  he  thought  her 
'  poffefled  of  every  accomplishment  any 

*  woman  could  be  adorned  with.   Thirs 

*  mankind  go  farther  than  Pygmalion 

*  in  the  fable  ;  for  he,  indeed,  fell   in 
c  love  with  a  liatue,  but  flill   kept  his 
'  fenfes    enough  only  to   pray  to  the 
'  gods   to   give  her  life    and   motion ; 

*  but  they,  if  once   a    woman's  form 
'  pleales  them,  not  only  wifti  her  pof- 
'  leired  of  every  thing  elfe,   but  believe 
'  and  fwear  me  is  fo. 

*  I  once  vifited  Corinna  when  all  her 
«  lovers  happened  to  be  there  together. 
'  I  fuppofe  Le  Vive  was  let  in  by  fome 

*  accident  flic   could  not  avoid.     The 
<  grave  man  of  fenie  appeared  diffident 

*  of  himfelf,  and  itemed  afraid  to  fpeak 
'  to  her.    The  artful  man  fat  iilent,  and 
«  feemed  to  be   laying  fome  very  deep 
«  plot.    The  man  who  was  fo  apt  to  be 

*  hurt  by  the  behaviour  of  others  could 
'  hardly  forbear  breaking  out  in  re- 
'  preaches .     The  gay,  good-  humoured 
'  Ipark,  capered  and  fung,  and  was  ne- 

*  ver  better  pleafed  in  his  life.     The 
'  Balancer  attempted  to  fpeak  feveral 
'  times,  but  broke  off  with  half  a  fen- 
'  tence,  as  not  having  confidered  enough 

*  whether  he  was  going  to  fpeak  wifely 
'  9r  no.     Le  Vive  had  no  patience,  and 
'  could  hardly  be  civil  to  her;  but  per- 
«  f'cftly   Itormcd  at    her,  and  left  the 
4  room   in  a  violent  pafTion.     But  the 
'  vain    man  was  all  joy  and   rapture  j 

*  for,  on  fome  particular  civilities  (he 

*  fliewed  him,  he  concluded  he  was  the 
'  happy  man  ;  and,  indeed,  whether  the 
'  fympathy   there  was  in   their  minds 

*  (tor  both  their  pleafures  lay  in   gra- 

*  tifying  their  vanity)   influenced  her, 

*  or   whether  his  having  a  great  for- 
«  tune   fwayed  her,   I  cannot  tell,    but 
'  fhe  ceitainly  did  give  him  the  prefe- 
'  r*nce  before  all  her  other  lovers. 

'  After  this  meeting  of  them  all  to- 
'  gciher,  as  Ihe  found  it  impoflible  any 
«  longer  to  keep  them  all  as  danglers, 
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fhe  began  to  think  ferioufly  of  marry- 
ing the  vain  man.  She  confidered,that 
if  file  led  this  life  much  longer,  fhe 
mould  get  the  reputation  of  a  finiflied 
coquette,  and  confequently  lofe  all 
her  power;  whereas,  by  marrying,  fhe 
might  have  the  liberty  of  converging 
with  all  her  hufband's  acquaintance 
without  being  much  cenfured.  Be- 
fides,  fhe  knew  enough  of  his  temper, 
not  to  be  ignorant  that  he  would 
bring  her  home  all  the  admirers  he 
could,  in  order  to  indulge  himfelf  in 
the  thoughts  that  he  had  gained  the 
woman  fo  much  liked  by  others.  She 
was  very  fure  fhe  could  not  be  parti- 
cularly fond  of  him,  nor  of  any  other 
man;  and  always  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  it  was  too  much  love  on 
the  women's  fide  that  was  generally 
the  caufe  of  their  lofing  their  huf- 
bands  affections.  In  fhort,  thefe, 
and  feveral  other  confederations,  in- 
duced her  at  lait  to  give  her  hand  to 
the  vain  man. 

«  They  were  married  three  months 
before  I  came  from  Paris,  and  were 
generally  efteemed  a  very  fond  cou- 
ple. She  coquets  it  juft  enough  to 
fhew  him,  that  if  he  does  not  take 
care  of  his  behaviour,  he  is  in  danger 
of  lofing  her ;  and  he  indulges  her  in 
every  thing  fhe  can  wifh,  and  Hill 
keeps  up  the  lover,  for  fear  of  the 
dilgrace  of  her  liking  any  body  elfe. 
Sachariffa,  with  whom  I  converfed  as 
often  as  I  could  get  liberty,  told  me, 
that  Corinna  often  aflced  her,  how 
long  fhe  thought  fhe  fhould  reign  thus 
ablblute  in  her  hufband's  houfe,  if  fhe 
made  an  humble,  fond  wife,  and  did 
not  continually  fliew  him  how  much 
he  was  obliged  to  her  for  chufing 
him?  I  will  relate  to  you  one  fcene 
that  paffed  between  them,  word  for 
word,  as  Sacharifla  told  it  me. 
*  There  was  a  younggentleman  dined 
with  them  one  day,  with  whom  Co- 
rinna was  more  gay,  and  went  farther 
in  her  coquetry  than  ufual ;  infomuch, 
that  at  laft  her  hufband  grew  quite 
out  of  humour;  fhe  perceived  it,  but 
did  not  at  all  alter  her  behaviour  on 
that  account.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  company  at  the  table,  and  Corinna 
was  in  the  highelt  raptures  to  fee  the 
joy  which  fparkled  in  the  eyes  of  the 
man  fhe  took  moft  notice  of ;  the  en- 
vious, uneafy  looks  of  all  the  others, 
au^  her  hufeand's  difcoriunt.  This 


might  be  called  the  wantonnefs  of 
power,  and  fhe  was  refolved  to  in- 
dulge herfelf  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
it.  When  the  company  were  gone,  her 
hufband  fat  fullen  and  out  of  humour, 
and  would  not  fpeak  one  word.  It 
was  her  ufual  method,  whenever  he 
thought  proper  to  be  in  this  temper, 
to  let  him  come  to  himfelf  again  a* 
he  pleafed ;  for  fhe  never  faid  any 
thing  to  him  to  endeavour  to  bring 
him  out  of  it.  I  cannot  fay  I  much, 
pitied  him,  as  all  his  uneafinefs  arofe 
from  vanity;  but  had  the  greateft 
tendernefs  for  her  been  the  caule  of 
it,  fhe  would  have  afted  juft  in  the 
fame  manner;  for  it  was  one  of  her 
political  maxims,  that  whatever  wo- 
man troubled  her  head  whether  her 
hufband  was  pleafed  or  no,  would  find 
employment  enough  to  keep  him  in 
temper;  but  if  fhe  could  have  fo 
ftrong  a  refolution  as  to  hold  out,  if 
he  either  loved  her,  or  a  quiet  life,  he 
would  certainly  fubmit  in  the  end  j 
and  the  difficulty  he  found  in  being 
reconciled  to  her  would  make  hina 
afraid  of  offending  her. 
«  However,  this  palled  on  three  or 
four  days,  and  neither  of  them  fpoke. 
Corinna  dreffed  and  went  abroad  with 
as  much  chearfulnefs  as  ufual;  till 
he  held  out  fo  long,  that  fhe  began  to 
be  frighted  left  he  mould  be  medi- 
tating fome  defign  of  parting  with  her, 
and  by  that  means  bring  a  difgrace 
upon  her.  Her  pride  would  not  fuf- 
fer  her  ,to  think  of  a  fubmiffion ;  be- 
fides,  fhe  knew  that  method  would 
be  totally  ineffectual  with  a  man  of 
her  hufband's  temper. 
'  Sacharifla,  although  me  could  not 
approve  her  behaviour,  had  fo  much 
good-nature,  fhe  would  willingly 
have  aflifted  her  in  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation ;  but  her  mind  was  fo 
perfectly  free  from  all  art,  and  every 
word  fhe  fpoke,  nay,  her  very  looks 
fo  plainly  fhewed  her  thoughts,  that 
it  was  impoffible  for  her  to  hit  on  any 
fcheme  for  her  fifter's  advantage.  Co- 
rinna, after  much  deliberation,  as  her 
latt  effort,  engaged  a  lady  of  her  ac- 
quaintance to  invite  her  and  her  huf- 
band to  dinner;  where,  as  by  acci- 
dent, they  were  to  meet  the  gentleman 
who  was  the  firft  occafion  of  their 
quarrel ;  who,  the  moment  he  fa\v 
Corinna,  began  to  behave  to  her  with 
all  the  affurance  of  a  man  who  fan- 
T  a  «  cies 
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cies  himfelf  the  object  of  admiration, 
can  be  infpired  with.  But  (he  had 
now  another  fcheme  in  view;  and  as 
fhe  had  before  indulged  her  own  va- 
nity :it  the  expence  of  her  hufb.ind's, 
fhe  thought  it  neceljary,  in  order  to 
bring  about  her  prefent  defigns,  to 
turn  the  rmn  into  ridicule,  "who,  from 
her  own  behaviour,  had  fed  himlVlf 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  her  fa- 
vour; and  while  fhe  played  him  off 
with  all  the  hvelinefs  and  wit  fhe  was 
m  litre  is  off,  by  the  whole  company's 
plainly  perceiving  the  great  preference 
(he  gave  her  hufoind,  he  was  by  de- 
grees worked  into  raptures,  he  never 
felt  for  her  before;  and  when  they 
came  home,  was  vifibly  more  her  (lave 
than  ever. 

*  Thus,  by  following  the  maxim  fhe 
had  laid  down  from  her  youth,  of  ne- 
ver (hewing  too  much  love  to  the  man 
fhe  had  a  mind  to  govein,  fhe  IQ  tar 
fucceeded  in  all  her  fchemes,  t!ii>   if 
ever  any  difpute  arofe  between  them 
after  this  Icene,   it  was  not  without 
the   moft  fervile  fubmiffions   on    her 
hufband's   fide,  and  her  exerting  all 
the  moil  haughty  airs  (lie  could  think 
on,  that  he  could  ever  obtain  a  re- 
conciliation  with   her:    nor   did   fhe 
thiiik  herfelf  at  ail  to  blame  for  fuch 
a  conduct;  but  often  afTerted,  that  not- 
withltanding  all  the    complaints   of 
women's   levity   and    coquetry,    yet, 
that  (he  -thought  the  man  who  g^ves 
up  all  his  eale,   and   facrifices  alThis 
time  to  the  fatisfying  a  reftlefs   am- 
bition  and    the    gralping  of  power, 
was  jult  on  the  fame  footing  with  the 
woman  who  makes  it  her  tUidy  to  dif- 
play  and  fet  off  her  charms  in  order  to 
gam  a  general  admiration:  that  the 
fame  love  of  power  was    the   motive 
of  both    their  actions;    and,   confe- 
quent!y,that  fhe  could  not  fee,  if  there 
is  fo  much  folly  as  is  (aid  to  be  in  the 
one,  how  the  other  could  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  fame  imputation. 

*  But  here  I  will  leave   her,  and  go 
back    to  Sacharifla.      Her  tafte  was 
too  good,  although  flie  Ind    a  great 
foftr.tfs  in  her  temper,  for  her  eafiiy 
to  fix  her  affections;    but  the  man  of 
fcniCj  whom  I  have  already  mention- 
fd    ro  you   as   a  lover   of  Corimn's, 
touched  her  heart.     She  to<  k  care  to 
conceal  it,  becaufe  fhe  we  M  knew  Co- 
liniia  would  beune?.fy  at  p-utir^,  with 
ofis  admirer,  although  htr  di/iikc  :o 


him  was  ever  fo  great.  But  when 
Cormn a  was  married,  and  this  gen-, 
tleman  comp  ircd  her  ufage  of  :dl  her 
lovers  \Mfh  SichariflVs  mo-left  and 
good-n.itured  behaviour,  he  fixed  his 
love  on  the  woman  who  now  appeared 
fo  much  the  molt  de!ervins-.  The 
court  fliip  did  no  laft  long;  for  as  flie 
had  made  it  a  rule  no  :t|  her 

aflfect'ons  fiom  th-  innn  fhe  lov^d 
longer  thm  <h,j  dov;  .  de- 

cency w.  s  »h-?  only  tiling  confidrieil 
by  hi  r;  ;'r.;i  thfy  \\cr .  married  about 
a  monih  b<  tore  I  l^f;  P.iiis.  I  never 
faw  a  greater  pn  is  ia 

my  life;  i.r  their  Jove  was  <  junior  i!, 
and  they  high:/  dtc-..  ,; .,,  -,  C 

Cynthia  had  the  thanks  of  die  wnole 
company  for  her  relation  ;  particuiany 
Valentine's,  who  exprei'il'd  the  g-eatelt 
aduijration  at  her  manner  of  (tiling  it. 
They  fpent  the  reft  of  the  evening  iu 
remarks  on  Cynthia^s  Itory ;  a nl  Da- 
vid faid,  he  did  not  think  there  could 
have  been  fuch  a  character  as  Corinna's 
in  the  world;  that  he  began  to  be  io 
great  anxiety  to  fee  a  woman  painted 
in  fuch  a  light ;  but  SachanflVs  tender- 
nefs  and  good  nature  had  revived  his 
fpirits,  in  fhewing  him  the  bleiTing  a 
man  poffefTed,  when  he  could  gam  the 
affections  of  a  per/on  whole  henrc  w^s 
faithful,  and  whole  mind  vvas  replete 
with  goodnefs.  In  faying  tins,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  nVdfaltly  on  Camilla,  till 
he  faw  her  blufli  and  feem  outofcoun- 
ttntnoe,  which  made  him  immediately 
turn  the  difcourfe:  and  when  thev  fe- 
parated  to  go  to  bed,  Valentine  follow- 
ed his  filter  into  her  room,  and  fcemed 
alniolt  choaked  for  want  of  powtr  to 
utter  his  thoughts. 

Camilla  vvas  not  ignorant  what  fub- 
ject  he  wanted  to  talk  on,  and   imme- 
diately began  a  difcourlV  on   Cymhia. 
At  laft  flie  brought  him  to  lav,   '  Oh! 
Camilla,  how  happy  mutt  that  m;m 
b^  who  can  toucii   the  heart  of  Cyn- 
thia!  There  is  no  hope  for  your  un- 
fortunate  brother j    for   even    if    flie 
could  condeicend  to  look  on  me,   my 
circumttances    are   fuch,    I  dare   not 
own  my  love  to  her.     Mr.   S; 
generofuy  and  ^oodncis   to  us  mikes 
\\    utterly    impoffiMe    I    fhoulil 
tnink  of  ;oading  him  with  more  bur- 
no  ;    I  mult   for    ever   baniOi 
froni  mv  thoughts   the  only   woman 
who  is  capable  of  raifing  my  lov 
eilceni.     You  may  remember  in  our 
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very  youthful  days,  when  I  hardly 
knew  why  I  liked  her,  how  fond  I 
was  of  being  with  Cynthia;  and  not- 
withstanding  our  feparation,  I  have 
never  thought  of  any  other  woman 
with   any  great  affe6tion.'     He  then 
went  on  with  extafies  on  Cynthia's  wit 
and  charms. 

Camilla  heard  him  out,  and  then 
told  him  the  would  do  any  thing  in  her 
power  to  ferve  him  j  but  advifed  him,  if 
poflible,  to  try  to  conquer  his  paflion. 
.At  thele  words  he  turned  pale,  and 
looked  in,  the  utmoft  agonies;  which 
his  filter  perceiving,  fhe  told  him,  if  his 
love  was  fo  fixed  that  he  could  not  en- 
joy hunfelf  without  Cynthia,  fhe  hoped, 
and  did  not  at  all  doubt,  but  he  might 
gain  her  affections ;  for  that,  be- 
fore Hie  went  abroad,  fhe  had  obferved 
much  more  than  a  common  complai- 
fance  in  her  behaviour  towards  him, 
^which  fh^  found  was  rather  increafed 
than  abated  fince  this  lalt  meeting;  and 
he  muft  wait  with  patience  till  time, 
perhaps,  might  put  it  in  his  power  to  be 
as  happy  as  he  could  wifh. 

Valentine  was  va(Hy  comforted  in  the 
thoughts  of  Cynthia's  approving  his 
Jove,  and  for  that  moment  quite  forgot 
all  the  confequences  that  might  attend 
indulging  his  paffion.  He  begged  his 
iifter  to  observe  all  Cynthia's  words  and 
action s,  and  then  retired  to  reft.  Poor 
Cam  lla  could  have  fighed  as  well  as  her 
brother;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  was, 
we  could  not  ib  eafi!y  unfold  griefs  of 
that  kind  to  Valentine  as  he  could  to 
her. 


CHAP.    VI. 

IN  WHICH  OUR  HERO  BEGAN  AGAIN 
TO  DESPAIR  OF  EVER  MEETING 
WITH  ANY  THING  BUT  DISAP- 
POINTMENTS. 

POOR  David  had  no  perfon  to  tell 
his  gr  efstoj  he  loved  Camilla  fo 
fmcerely,  that  whatever  refolutions  he 
made  to  declare  it  to  her,  the  great  awe 
•with  which  he  was  feized  whenever  he 
approached  her,  took  from  him.  the 
power  of  fpeaking.  And  he  was  afraid 
to  mention  it  to  her  brother  firft,  left  fhe 
fhould  be  offended,  and  think  he  was 
mean  enough  to  expert  a  compliance 
from  them  both  on  account  <?f  the 
obligations  they  owed  him, 


Sometimes  his  imagination  would  in- 
dulge him  with  the  thoughts  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  he  fhould  enjoy,  if  he  could  b* 
beloved  by  and  lead  his  life  with  Ca- 
milla. He  was  fure  fhe  had  every  good 
quality  human  nature  is  capableof  pof- 
iefling.  He  ran  over  every  virtue  in  his 
own  mind,  and  gave  her  them  all, 
without  any  exception.  Then  he  re- 
flected on  every  vice,  and  exulted  in 
the  thought  that  (he  was  quite  free  from 
them.  Sometimes  he  was  in  defpairof 
ever  engaging  her  to  return  his  love, 
and  then  in  a  moment  fucceeded  hopes 
and  raptures;  and  all  this  without  any 
intervening  aftion  of  hers  to  give  him 
the  leaft  reafon  to  believe  either  one  way 
or  the  other. 

In  fhcrt,  both  David  and  Valentine 
were  afraid  of  explaining  themfelves  too 
far,  left  they  Ihould  difoblige  Camilla 
and  Cynthia ;  and  they,  on  the  othsr 
hand,  had  no  fear  but  that  their  lovers 
meant  no  more  than  they  exprefled. 
Mifs  Johnfon's  behaviour,  in  ipite  of 
himfclf,  would  often  force  iUelf  on  Da- 
vid's memory  ;  for  that  is  one  of  the 
curfes  which  attend  the  having  ever 
been  diiappointed  in  our  opinion  of  a 
perfon  we  have  efteemed :  it  is  an  alloy 
to  all  our  future  pleafuresj  we  cannot 
help  remembering,  while  we  are  in- 
dulging ourfelves  in  any  new  engage- 
ment, that  once  we  thought  as  well  of 
another  who  with  the  fame  feeming  in- 
difference deceived  us,  and  we  dread  the 
fame  thing  may  happen  over  again* 
But  thele  thoughts  only  took  place  ia 
Camilla's  abfence;  the  moment  fhe  ap- 
peared, all  difagreeable  ideas  vaniflied, 
and  the  moft  pleafmg  ones  imaginable 
fucceeded. 

Valentine  and  Camilla  often  fighed 
at  the  remembrance  of  their  father's 
ufage ;  but  they  cautioufly  hid  from 
their  generous  benefactor  that  any  uri-. 
eafy  thoughts  ever  intruded  on  their 
minds:  he  fancied  them  entirely  happy, 
and  that  their  happinefs  was  owing  to 
him.  None  but  minds  like  David's  can 
imagine  the  pleafure  this  confideration 
g?-ve  him.  Cynthia  faw  through  Valen- 
tine's behaviour;  an  J  yet  fometimes  fhe 
could  not  help  fearing  that  this  thought- 
fulnefs  might  arife from  fome  other  caufe 
than  what  fhe  would  have  it;  and  her 
great  anxiety  concerning  it  naturally 
produced  iulpicion. 

As  this  little  company  were  fitting 
Bad  comparing  their  prefent  fituation 

with 
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with  what  they  had  formerly  been  in, 
they  heard  fo  violent  a  rap  at  the  next 
door,  they  could  not  help  having  curio- 
fityktnough  to  run  to  the  window  j  and 
faw  it  was  occafioned  by  the  arrival  of 
a  gilt  chariot,  in  which  was  a  perfon  in 
whole  looks  was  plainly  to  be  perceived 
that  he  was  perfectly  iarisfied  with  him- 
felf,  and  confcious  that  he  made  a  good 
figure;  that  is,  he  was  very  well  drtlTed, 
and  his  equipage  fuch  as  no  nobleman 
would  have  ha*!  any  reafon  to  have  been 
afiiamed  of.  While  the  door  was  open- 
ing, he  happened  to  caft  his  eyes  on 
Camilla;  and  fixed  them  with  fuch  at- 
tention, that  as  he  was  entering  the 
houfe  his  foot  flipped,  and  he  fell  down. 
David,  who  was  always  ready  to  give 
afliftance  where  it  was  wanted,  ran  down 
/fairs,  to  fee  if  he  could  be  of  any  fei  vice 
to  him.  The  gentleman  had  (truck  his 
face  againft  an  iron  at  the  fide  of  the 
coor,  and  felt  a  good  deal  of  pain  j  but 
the  moment  he  faw  David,  he  begged 
he  would  be  fo  good  as  to  carry  him 
into  the  houfe  where  he  had  feen  him 
2t  a  window  with  a  young  lady  whom 
he  was  very  defirous  of  fpeaking  to,  be- 
caufe  he  had  fomething  to  tell  her  which 
be  believed  would  prove  to  her  advan- 
tage. That  consideration  was  enough 
for  David;  and,  without  any  farther  he- 
Citation,  he  introduced  him  into  the  room 
to  Camilla.  The  moment  Hie  faw  him, 
it  was  vifible  by  her  countenance  he 
was  not  a  perfeft  ftranger  to  her;  for 
/he  alternately  blufhed,  turned  pale,  and 
ieemed  to  be  in  the  greater}  agitation  of 
fpirits  imaginable.  The  gentleman 
fcegged  the  liberty  of  being  one  half 
hour  alone  with  her,  as  what  he  had  to 
communicate  concerned  only  her,  and 
v/as  of  fuch  a  nature  that  it  required  the 
titmoft  privacy. 

Camilla,  who  did  indeed  know  him 
to  be  my  Lord  —  —  <  -  ,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  her  father's,  fancied  he 
had  fomething  to  fay  to  her  from  him  ; 
and  that  thought  made  her  fo  felicitous 
to  know  what  it  v/as,  that,  without 
thinking  of  any  farther  confcquence, 
ihe  begged  the  reft  of  the  company  to 
retire  a  little,  while  (lie  heard  what  my 
lord  had  to  fay;  which,  as  they  none 
of  them  eyer  rtfufrd  her  any  thing 
fhe  defired,  was  immediately  complied 


Valentine  was  a  flranger  to  this  noble 
|ord,  as  he  was  gone  abroad  before  he 
cajiie  from  his  itudies  to  live  with  his 


father;  however,  he  thought  the  altera-? 
tion  of  Camilla's  countenance,  at  the 
fight  of  him,  was  owing  to  the  (hame  of 
feeing  n  perfon  (he  knew  whilft  (he  lived 
in  reputation  with  her  father,  now  that 
(he  was  certain  he  muft  have  heard  an 
infamous  ftory  of  her.  But  David) 
could  not -help  fearing  (he  felt  fome- 
thing more  at  the  fight  of  him  than 
merely  (hame.  Mil's  Johnfon  forced 
hcrfelf  again  on  his  memory ;  and  when 
he  confidered  the  fine  equipage  and  the 
title  of  a  lord,  he  was  in  the  utmoft  con- 
fternation  what  would  be  the  event  of 
this  affair. 

This  lord  was  one  of  thofe  men  who 
lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  wom?n 
who  has  loft  her  virtue  from  for.dncis 
to  one  man,  is  ever  afterwards  to  be 
purchafed  by  the  beft  bidder.  He  had 
always  liked  Camilla;  but  as  (he  lived 
in  a  ftaticn  that  he  could  not  think  of 
her  on  any  other  terms  than  marriage, 
and  he  knew  her  father  could  not  give 
her  as  much  fortune  as  was  Decenary 
to  pay  off  a  mortgage  which  was  on 
his  eftate,  he  had  never  (aid  any  thing 
to  her  farther  than  common  gallan- 
try; but  when  he  heard  that  (he  was 
run  away  in  fuch  an  infamous  manner 
with  her  brother,  he  concluded  money 
would  be  fo  acceptable  to  her,  that  he 
could  not  fail  obtaining  her  by  that 
means.  He  had  often  enquired  pri- 
vately after  her,  but  always  in  vain, 
till  he  accidentally  faw  her  at  that  win- 
dow. 

The  moment  they  were  alone,  Ca- 
milla enquired  with  great  eageinefsif 
he  had  any  thing  to  fay  to  her  from  her 
father,  or  could  tell  her  any  news  of 
him.  On  which  he  replied,  that  all  he 
knew  of  her  father  was,  that  he  and  his 
wife  lived  on  in  the  fame  houfe  in  which 
Hie  had  left  them;  but  his  bufmefs  was 
of  another  kind,  in  which  he  himfelf 
w;is  only  concerned.  Then,  with  a 
heap  of  thofe  fulfome  compliments 
which  only  prove  the  lirongeft  contempt 
for  the  perfon  they  are  made  to,  he 
modeitly  propofed  her  living  with  him 
as  a  miftrefs;  laid,  (he  mould  com- 
mand his  fortune;  that  he  would  get 
her  brother  a  commilTion  in  the  army 
to  go  abroad,  and  her  father  mould 
never  know  by  whole  intueft  he  had 
obtained  it, 

Camilla,  whafe  virtue  was  not  of 
that  outrageous  kind  which  breaks  out 
in  a  noil'c  like  thunder  on  fuch  occafions. 
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very  calmly  anfwered  him  as  follows  : 
My  lord,  notwithstanding  what  you 
have  heard  of  me,  I  am  as  innocent 
now  as  when  you  firft  knew  me;  and 
though  malice  has  contrived  to  make 
me  infamous,  it  never  (hall  make  me 
guilty;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  all 
your  fortune  to  bribe  me  to  do  a  cri- 
minal or  mean  a£tion  :    and  if  your 
lordmip  has  no  other  bufinefs  with 
me,  I  mud  beg  leave  to  defire  my 
brother,  and  the  man  on  earth  I  molt 
efteem,  to  walk  in  again.*     He  had 
too  much  confidence  in  his  own  charms 
to  take  an  immediate  denial ;  and  as  to 
her  talking  of  the  man  (he  etteemed,  he 
fancied  (he  was  grown  weary  of  her 
brother,  and  had  acquired  a  new  gallant, 
which  he  thought  looked  well  on  his 
fide.     He  u  fed  the  moft  prefling  argu- 
ments he  could  think  on  to  make  her 
comply,  but  all  in  vain :  he  imagined 
her  not  calling  to  her  brother  was  an 
encouragement  to  him  to  proceed  j  but 
(he  was  really  afraid  to  let  him  know  any 
thing  of  the  matter,  dreading  what  might 
be  the  confequence.    At  laft,  when  my 
lord  found  all  his  promifes  and   fine 
fpeeches  made  no  iwprefllon  on  her,  he 
took  his  leave. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  David, 
Valentine,  and  Cynthia,  flew  into  the 
room,  and  found  Camilla  in  the  utmoft 
confunon  :  (he  knew  not  which  way  to 
$61  j  had  notaninftant  to  confider;  and 
could  not  refolve  whether  it  was  beft  for 
her  to  inform  them  of  what  had  paffed 
or  no.  Valentine  haftily  enquired  if 
(lie  had  heard  any  thing  from  their  fa- 
ther; for  he  faid  he  fuppofed  (he  muft 
know  that  lord  while  (he  lived  at  home. 
She  replied,  No,  (he  had  heard  nothing, 
but  that  he  lived  in  the  fame  place 
where  they  left  him.  She  ftammered, 
and  feemed  to  wi(h  they  would  a(k  no 
»ore  queftions;  but  this  put  David  on 
the  rack,  and  he  could  not  forbear  be- 
ing fo  inquifitive,  that  at  laft  (he  was 
forced  to  tell  them  the  whole  truth, 
with  the  referve  only  of  the  lord's 
title. 

Valentine  flew  into  a  violent  paffion ; 
vowed  he  would  find  out  who  he  was., 
and  let  him  know  no  ftation  mould 
fcreen  a  man  from  his  refentment  who 
durft  affront  his  fitter.  Poor  Cynthia 
was  quite  frighted,  and  urged  all  the 
reafons  (he  could  think  on  to  make  him 
change  his  purpofe;  and  Camilla  told 
him  he  fliould  confider  that  her  unhappy 


circumftances,  and  her  being  infamous, 
had  thrown  her  fo  low,  that  a  man 
might  be  more  excufable  for  talking 
to  her  in  that  (train  than  to  any  other 
woman.  What  (he  faid  to  pacify  Va- 
lentine made  David  almoft  mad,  and 
threw  him  fo  off  his  guard,  he  could 
not  help  faying,  he  thought  (he  pleaded 
Very  well  in  the  defence  of  her  lover, 
On  which  he  left  the  room,  and  retired 
to  his  own  chamber.  When  he  was 
gone,  Cynthia  employed  all  her  thought* 
in  endeavouring  to  calm  Valentine. 

Poor  Camilla  knew  not  which  way 
to  acl :  (he  faw  David's  uneafinefs;  it 
was  not  her  pride  which  prevented  her 
following  him,  and  endeavouring  td 
make  him  eafy.  But  as  he  had  never 
ferioufly  declared  more  than  a  great 
Friendfliip  for  her,  (he  knew  not  which 
way  to  treat  fo  delicate  a  paffion  as  jea- 
loufy,  whilft  (he  muft  not  own  (he  la  wit. 
She  fat  fome  time  filent;  but  at  laft 
Found  the  agitation  of  her  mind  was  (b 
great,  it  would  be  impolTible  for  her  to 
conceal  her  thoughts  ;  and  therefore,  on 
the  pretence  of  indifpofition,  retired  to 
her  own  chamber,  where  (lie  fpent  the 
whole  night  in  greater  anxiety  than  I 
can  exprefs.  She  did  not  feel  one  pleaf- 
ing  fenfation  from  the  idea  that  the 
man  who  loved  her  was  in  torment  oft 
her  account ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  melted  into  tendernefs  and  grief  al 
the  thoughts  of  every  pang  he  felt;  and 
nothing  but  the  moft  invincible  regard 
to  decency  could  have  prevented  her 
flying  to  him,  and  telling  him  the  whole 
truth,  in  order  to  eafe  him  of  his  pain. 

As  to  David,  the  thoughts  of  Ca- 
milla's having  ever  liked  another  quite 
overcame  him  j  he  knew  not  whether 
he  was  awake,  or  in  a  dream.  But 
notwithftanding  all  the  raging  paflions 
which  warred  in  his  mind,  he  could 
not  but  reflect,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
accufe  Camilla  of;  for  that  (he  was 
under  no  fort  of  engagement  to  him, 
and  at  full  liberty  to  like  whom  flit 
pleafed ;  yet,  when  he  fancied  any  other 
man  was  the  objeclof  her  love,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  (he  had  not  half  thofe 
virtues  he  before  thought  her  po(Te(Ted  of. 
For  an  inftant,  he  felt  a  paflion  which 
he  had  before  never  conceived  for  her, 
nor  indeed  for  any  other  ;  and  which  I 
mould  not  fcruple  to  call  hatred,  had  it 
not  been  one  df  thofe  abortive  thoughts 
which  are  the  firft  Tallies  of  our  paflions, 
and  which  immediately  vani(h  on  re- 
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flection  ;  for  as  It  was  impoflible  for 
him  to  hate  a  creature  who  had  never 
injured  him,  that  confederation  abfo- 
lutely  removed  what  feemed  alone  to 
promife  him  comfort;  and  he  faw  Ca- 
milla in  the  fume  amiable  light  in  which 
he  had  ever  beheld  her,  with  the  addi- 
tion only  of  a  defpair,  which  at  once 
heightened  all  her  beauties,  and  made 
them  fatal  to  his  repofr. 

Valentine  and  Cynthia,  from  feeing 
their  dittrefs,  had  both  endeavoured  to 
bring  them  together  in  the  evening  ;  but 
they  pleaded  ill  health,  and  begged  to 
ft:iy  in  their  feparate  apartments.  The 
next  morning  they  found  fuch  mifery 
in  not  feeing  each  other,  that  they  both 
came  to  breattfaft  with  tiieir  compa- 
nions :  they  entered  the  room  at  differ- 
ent doors  at  the  fame  inltant;  the  w-an- 
nefs  of  their  looks,  (for  it  is  incredible 
how  much  one  night's  perturbation  of 
mind  will  alter  people  who  have  ftrong 
and  delicate  fenfations)  and  the  faulter- 
ing  of  their  voices,  more  ftrongly  point- 
ed out  their  thoughts  than  the  moft  la- 
boured eloquence  could  pofllbly  have 
done.  Neither  cf  them  could  bring 
thamfelves  to  fpealc  fiifr,;  for  as  David 
had  never  made  any  actual  addrefles  to 
Camilla,  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to 
charge  her  with  any  crime,  or  even  to 
mention  the  affair  to  her  which  gave 
him  fo  much  uneafinefs.  She,  on  the 
other  hand,  (though  her  mind  had  been 
totally  void  of  pride,  of  which  (he  had 
very  little  ;  or  of  modefty,  of  which  flie 
was  the  moft  exact  pattern)  could  not 
have  began  to  excufe  a  crime  of  which 
(he  was  entirely  innocent  to  a  man  who 
neither  did  nor  had  any  right  tocenfure 
her.  As  for  Valentine,  he  was  in  a 
dilemma  no  lefs  perplexing  j  for  though 
he  was  fenfible  of  David's  jealoufy,  and 
confident  of  his  Camilla's  innocence, 
yet,  in  their  prefent  fituation,  he  could 
by  no  means  perfuade  himfelf  to  fay 
any  thing  which  might  have  been  con- 
ftrued  as  a  direct  offer  to  his  fitter  to  a 
man  to  whom  rhey  both  were  fo  greatly 
obliged  ;  and  who  at  that  time  appeared 
in  the  fight  of  fortune  (the  only  light 
by  which  fome  people's  eyes  can  fee)  fo 
highly  their  fuperior. 

As  for  Cynthia,  (he  knew  too  much 
of  the  world,  and  was  too  well  bred, 
to  intermeddle  cfHcioufly  in  fo  delicrite 
an  affair. 

Under  thefe  circurnftances  were  this 


little  company,  when  by  lucky  accident, 
rather  than  good  defign,  did  the  author 
cf  alt  this  mifchicf  unravel  the  per- 
plexity he  had  occafioned,  by  means  of 
a  letter  which  a  fervant  now  delivered 
to  Camilla.  She  opened  it  haftily, 
wondering  what  corner  of  the  earth 
could  produce  a  correfpondent  for  her 
at  this  time.  David  watched  her  looks  j 
and  obferving  (he  blufhed  and  changed 
colour,  was  in  the  utmoft  anxiety,  in 
which  (he  left  him  no  longer  than  while 
/he  read  the  letter  ;  when  (lie  fent  the 
fervant  out  of  the  room,  and  gave  it 
into  his  hand,  faying,  (he  thought  eve- 
ry one  in  that  company  had  a  right  to 
know  all  that  concerned  her,  as  (he  was 
convinced  they  were  herfincere  friends. 
David  read  it  aloud  to  Valentine  and 
Cynthia  ;  but  how  much  were  they  fur- 
prized,  when  they  found  the  contents 
wereas  follows  1 

'   MADAM, 

'  T  Am  really  afliamed  of  my  conduct: 
•*•  '  towards  you  yefterday }  my  in- 
clination for  you  makes  it  an  eaiy 
matter  for  me  to  be  convinced  of  your 
innocence,  but  I  would  have  you  allb 
clear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  and 
if  you  will  come  home  again  to  your 
father's,  I  will  make  it  my  whole 
ftudy  to  juftify  you,  and  find  out  the 
author  of  this  vile  rrp.rt.  As  (boa 
as  that  can  be  done,  if  you  will  con- 
(ent  to  it,  I  will  receive  you  of  your 
father  as  my  wife.  I  am,  Madam, 
your  moft  obedient,  humble  fervant, 

They  all  fat  for  a  moment  ftaring  at 
each  other,  as  in  amazement.  Camilla 
firlt  broke  filencej  and  looking  at  David, 
(aid,  if  they  pleafed,  either  Valentine 
or  he  fliould  dictate  an  anfwer  to  this 
letter.  David,  inftead  of  being  pleafed 
at  this,  turned  pale :  he  remembered 
he  had  overheard  Mi fs  Johnfon  fay,  /he 
was  in  hopes  he  would  be  too  much 
afraid  of  making  her  unhappy,  to  prcfs 
her  to  refufe  a  good  offer  for  him  j  and 
he  now  began  to  fear  Camilla  had  the 
fame  way  of  thinking  and  only 
this  to  pique  his  gf  nerofity,  to  delire 
her  to  accept  of  fuch  a  match  :  he  there- 
fore told  her,  he  thought  (he  was  the 
beft  judge  what  to  anfwer  j  for  as  the 
happinefs  of  a  reafonable  creature  did 
by  no  means  depend  on  grandeur,  he 

did 
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he  did  not  think  himfelf  obliged  to 
perfuade  her  to  confent  to  my  Lord 
's  propofal.  When  Camilla  found 
which  way  he  took  what  (he  had  faid, 
fhe  pitied  him,  hecaufe  (he  faw  he  was 
uneafy;  imputed  it  to  the  delicacy  of 
his  love  for  her;  and  acled  quite  con- 
trary to  what  fome  good-natured  wo- 
men do,  who,  when  they  fee  a  man 
vexed  on  their  account,  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  teazing  him.  She  told  htm, 
he  had  perfectly  miftaken  her  meaning, 
as  (he  would  immediately  convince  him; 
on  which  (he  called  for  pen  and  ink, 
and  wrote  the  following  letter. 

'    MY  LORD, 

'  T  Now  think  myfelf  as  much  obliged 
-*•  «  to  you,  as  I  thought  the  contrary 
yefterday:  I  have  fome  very  ftiong 
reaibns,  which  make  it  impollible  for 
me  to  accept  the  honour  you  intend 
me;  and  as  to  my  returning  to  my 
father's  houfe,  the  ufage  I  have  al- 
ready met  with  there  has  determined 
me  never  to  fubjecl  myfelf  to  the  like 
again;  which  I  am  certain  muft  al- 
ways be  the  cafe  whiKtLivia  is  mif- 
trefsof  it.  I  am,  my  lord,  with  the 
moft  grateful  fenfe  of  the  favour  you 
defigned  me,  your  lordfliip's  moft 
obliged,  obedient  humble  fervant, 

«   CAMILLA.' 

It  is  utterly  Impoflible  to  defcribe  the 
agitations  of  David's  mind  while  (he 
was  wiiting,  or  his  raptures  when  he 
heard  what  fhe  had  written.  Valentine 
highly  approved  of  her  proceedings;  for 
as  (he  had  kept  her  word  in  informing 
him  of  every  thing  that  parted  between 
her  and  David,  he  was  not  ignorant 
how  much  he  would  have  fuffered  had 
fhe  accepted  of  my  lord.  And  Cynthia 
admired  her  refolution  and  greatnefs  of 
mind  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  (he  could 
not  forbear  exprefftng  to  her  friend, 
with  what  an  additional  efteem  that  one 
a&ion  had  infpired  her. 

They  were  all  furprized  what  could 

hare  altered  my  Lord fo  much  in 

one  day  ;  but  his  lord(hip,  when  he  left 
Camilla,  could  not  believe  he  was 
awake  ;  fo  importable  it  appeared  to  him 
that  any  woman  could  refift  both  his 
perfon  and  fortune;  his  pride  was 
ficju«d  at  itj  and,  bdides,  has  inclina- 
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tion  was  heightened  by  the  difficulty  h« 
found  in  the  gratifying  it. 

He  now  began  to  believe  all  the  fto- 
ries  he  had  heard  of  Camilla  were  falfe, 
for  he  was  very  certain  the  woman  who 
could  withftand  him  muft  be  virtuous. 
In  (hort,  he  found  himfelf  fo  uneafy 
without  her,  that  he  thought,  if  there 
could  be  any  method  found  of  regain- 
ing her  reputation,  he  could  be  con- 
tented to  marry  her;  a  ftrong  proof 
of  the  ftrange  inconfiftency  of  tly:  hu- 
man mind  !  For  whilft  there  was  no 
other  objection  but  her  want  of  fortune^ 
and  he  might  have  received  her  with 
honour  at  her  father's  hands,  he  could 
command  hispaflion;  but  when,  there 
was  the  addition  of  many  other  ob- 
jections to  prevent  his  indulging  it,  he 
was  willing  to  overcome  them  all.  Th* 
truth  was,  while  (lie  lived  with  her  fa- 
ther, he  had  never  given  himfeif  leave 
to  have  the  (mailed  hopes  of  her  in  one 
way;  and  as  he  thought  it  imprudent  to 
think  on  her  in  the  other,  his  ilefire* 
were  curbed  by  the  apparent  impoffibi- 
lity  of  gratifying  them.  But  when  he 
thought  her  both  infamous  and  poor, 
he  had  made  himfelf  fo  certain  of  ob- 
taining her,  he  could  not  bear  the  dif- 
appointment  of  being  refufed  ;  and  per- 
plexed himfelf  fo  long  about  it,  that  at 
laft,  like  Heartfree  in  the  play  of  the 
Old  Batchelor,  '  He  ran  into  the  dan- 
1  ger,  to  avoid  the  apprehenfion  ;'  and 
wrote  the  foregoing  letter. 

David  now  was  perfectly  eafy,  and 
there  wasa  generate  hearfulnefs  through- 
out the  whole  company  for  the  evening; 
and  when  they  retired  to  reft,  it  was 
with  that  calmnefs  which  is  always  the 
companion  of  innocence  and  health. 
The  adventures  of  the  next  day  (hall 
be  referved  for  another  chapter. 


CHAP.    VIK 

IN  WHICH  IS  RELATED  THE  LIFE  OF 
AN  ATHEIST. 

IN  the  morning  they  all  met  with 
the  utmoft  good-humour;  and  it  be- 
ing Sunday,  David  propofcd  the  going 
to  church  ;  for  he  laid  he  had  great  rea- 
fon  to  thank  his  Creator  for  giving 
him  fo  much  happinefs  as  he  had  found 
in  that  company.  The  other  three  hear- 
tily confsated  to  it;  and  faid>  thev  were 
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furethe  meeting  with  him,  and  the  be- 
ing delivered  from  their  afHi&ions  and 
diftrefs,  was  fo  fignal  a  mark  of  Divine 
Providence,  that  they  could  never  be 
thankful  enough  for  it.  This  natural- 
ly led  Cynthia  to  give  fome  account  of 
the  converfation  (he  met  with  in  her 
journey  to  town.  She  had  mentioned 
it  (lightly  before,  but  now  me  told  them 
all  the  ridiculous  arguments  the  atheill 
made  ufe  of  to  prove  there  was  no 
Deity. 

D.ivid  could  not  forbear  crying  out, 
Good  God!   is  it  poflible  there  can 
be  a  creature  in  the  world  fo  much  an 
enemy  to  himfclf  and  to  all  mankind, 
as  to  endeavour  to  take  from  men's 
minds  the  greateft  comfort  they  can 
poflTibly  enjoy!'     They  all   admired 
the  clergyman's  behaviour;  and  David 
faid,    he   heartily   wifhed   he  was    ac- 
quainted with  him.      Now  it  happened 
by  great  accident,  that  this  very  cler- 
gyman pieached  at  the  church  they  went 
to;  and  as  foon  as  Cynthia  faw   him, 
fhe  informed  her  company  who  he  was. 
They  were  all  rejoiced  at  it;  and  David 
was   charmed  with   his  difcourfe,  and 
meditated  fome  method,  by  Cynthia's 
means,     of    introducing     himfelf    to 
him.     When     church    was    done,    it 
rained  fo  violently,  that  no  coach  being 
to  be  had,  they  were  forced   to  thy; 
and    in  the  mean  time  the  clergyman 
brought  about  David's   wifl),  without 
any   trouble  of    his,  for   he  prefently 
came  and  i'poke  to  Cynthia;  fhe  told 
him  that  gentleman  longed  for  his  ac- 
quaintance.    David  begged  the  favour 
of  him  to  dine  with  them  ;  he  civilly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  they  all  went 
home  together. 

Cynthia,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  an  op- 
portunity, afked  him  if  he  had  ever 
heard  any  thing  of  the  atheift;  to 
which  the  clergyman  replied,  that  hav- 
ing Tome  bufinefs  that  way,  he  called 
at  the  apothecary's  to  enquire  what  was 
become  of  him,  and  heard  he  was  dead; 
for  he  would  drink  hard  in  fpite  of  any 
perfuafions  to  the  contrary;  which,  with 
the  pain,  threw  him  into  a  fever  that 
killed  him.  *  But,'  continued  this  good 
man,  '  I  was  moved  with  companion 
(though  net  with  a  mixture  of  plea- 
luiv)  when  I  heard,  that  as  foon  as 
he  found  he  muft  die,  all  his  fancied 
infidelity  vanifhed  into  nothing  and 
in  it's  room  fucceeded  honors  impof- 
fible  to  be  described.  He  begged  the 


f  apothecary  to  fend  to  a  neighbouring 
1  clergyman,  and  before  them  both  dic- 
'  tated  the  enfuing  account  of  the  life  he 
'  had  led,  which  they  writ  down,  and, 
'  at  my  requelt,  gave  me  a  copy  of  it.* 
"  When   I  was  a  young  fellow,     I 
•c  took  a  delight  in  reading  all  thofe  fort 
"  of  books  which  bell  i'uited  my  own 
u  inclinations,     by     endeavouring    to 
"  prove  that   all   pleafure  lay  in  vice; 
"  and  that  the  wifeft  thing  a  man  could 
"  do,  was  to  give  a  loofe  to  all  his  paf- 
"  fions,  and  take  hold  of  the  prefent 
"  moment  for    pleafure,    without   de- 
"  pending  on  uncertain  futurity.     As 
"  1  had  but  little  money,  I  got  in  with 
"  a  let  of  (harpers;  and,  by  confenting 
"  to  play  all  the  game  with  them,  was 
"  admitted  to   (hare  fome  part  of  the 
ct  booty.     Whenever  I  had  any  fuccefs 
"  that   way,  I  immediately  fyent  it  on 
"  wine  and  women.     As  to  the  latter, 
"  I    had   never  any    fort   of  affection 
"  for  them,  farther  than  for  their  per* 
fons,    and   confequently   was    never 
much   difappointed  by    any    refufal 
from  them,   for  I  went  from  one  to 
another;    and  as  I  was  always  cer- 
tain of  fucceeding  with  fome  of  them, 
I  was  very  well  fatisfied.     Promiies 
coft  me  nothing;    for  I  was  full  as 
liberal  of  them   as  I  was  fparing  in 
the   performance;  and    whenever  I 
had    by  any    means  gained    a  wo- 
man, as  foon  as  I  grew  tired  of  her, 
1  made  no  manner  of  fcruple  of  leav- 
ing her  to  infamy  and  poverty,  with- 
4<  out  any  confideration  what  became 
"  of  her. 

•'  As  focn  as  I  had  fpent  all  my  mo- 
"  ney,  I  generally  returned  tothegam- 
"  ing-table.  But  at  laft  my  compa- 
"  nions,  whom  I  oiily  trulled  becauie  I 
11  could  not  avoid  it,  on  finding  out  one 
"  evening  that  I  had  defrauded  them  of 
"  their  (hare,  all  combined  to  diijgrace 
"  me;  and  the  next  time  I  came, 
"  watched  nurowly  till  they  faw  me 
"  flip  fome  falle  dice  out  of  my  pocket, 
'  and  difcovered  me  to  the  whole  table. 
'  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  proteii  my 

*  innoctnce,andcomplainof  theothers, 
'   for  I   could   not  be   heard;    ami  the 
'  genilcman  whom  I   had  endeavoured 

*  to  cheat    held  me  till  I  was  Itript  of 
"  all    I  had   about   me,  which   I    had 
««  won  that  nighr,  and  then  kicked  me 
"  out  of  tlie  room.     Befules  the  lols,  I 
"  had   pride  enough   to  be  hurt  to  the 
««  quick  by  iuch  ul'igc,  and  yet  Thad 

«'  not 
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««  not  courage  enough  to  refent  it. 
44  Thus  this  fcheme  proved  abortive, 
44  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  done 
44  with  it. 

44  I  had  an  acquaintance  who,  when 
14  I  was  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  ufrd  to 
44  relieve  mej  but  then  that  was  only 
4<  enough  perhaps  to  pay  fome  debt, 
*'  juft  to  keep  me  from  gaol;  but  was 
tl  nothing  to  what  I  wanted  to  fquan- 
44  der  in  extravagance. 

«4  The  next  fcheme  I  took  into  my 
<*  head  was  to  follow  women  for  their 
44  money  inltead  of  their  perfons:  and 
4  it  was  a  rule  with  me,  generally  to 
4  go  amonglt  thofe  who  had  but  fmall 
4  fortunes;  for  as  to  thofe  who  had 
4  great  ones,  I  thought  I  mould  have 
my  mercenary  defigns  found  out  if  I 
purfued  them.  But,  by  following 
fuch  as  had  but  a  fmall  matter,  they 
eatily  concluded  I  could  have  no 
views  upon  their  mortey,  and  that 
44  therefore  my  profeflions  mutt  be  fin- 
44  cere:  by  which  means  I  got  away 
44  every  farthing  they  were  worth,  and 
"  then  left  them  to  bemoan  their  folly, 
"  hugging  myfelf  in  my  own  ingenuity. 
44  My  method  was,  when  firft  I  got  ac- 
4<  quainted  with  any  one,  to  pretend 
44  that  all  fortune  was  equal  between 
4t  us;  and  if  ever  they  wanted  money, 
44  I  lent  it  them;  (that  is,  when  I  had 
"  it.)  Thus  I  paffed  upon  them  for 
"  the  moft  generous  creature  in  the 
"  world,  till  I  had  got  from  them  what 
44  I  wanted.  But  at  laft  I  was  catched 
4<  in  my  own  lharej  for  I  met  with  a 
4t  woman  who  was  cunning  enough  to 
4t  penetrate  my  fcheme;  and  when  fhe 
44  had  got  from  me  all  the  money  I  had, 
44  fhe  would  never  fee  me  more.  Ano- 
44  ther  woman,  from  whom  I  had  got 
44  500!.  in  this  treacherous  manner, 
44  happened  to  have  a  brother,  who 
4{  loved  her  fo  fmcerely,  that  fhe  was 
44  never  afraid  to  let  him  know  even  her 
44  own  indifcretions.  He  pulled  me  by 
"  the  nofe  in  a  publick  coffee  houle  j 
44  and  fwore,  till  I  had  returned  hislif- 
"  ter  every  farthing  I  owed  her,  he 
. "  would  ule  me  in  that  manner  where- 
44  ever  he  met  with  me.  As  it  was  im- 
"  poflible  for  me  to  raife  the  money,  I 
44  was  forced  to  lurk  about  in  corners, 
"  that  I  might  avoid  him.  Thefe  two 
44  difappointments  made  me  weary  of 
«4  this  project. 

'*  The  next  fcheme  I  formed  was  to 
11  go  canting  araongft  the  men  of  the 


"  value  of  real  friendfhip,  to  try  if  by 
44  that  means  I  could  draw  any  perfbn 
41  into  my  net,  in  order  to  make  a  prey 
4f  of  them.  Here,  too,  I  followed  my 
44  old  maxim,  of  frequenting  thofe 
44  companies  where  fortune  had  not 
"  been  lavifh  of  her  favours;  for  I  aU 
4<  ways  found  that  thofe  people  who 
44  had  but  little  were  moft  ready  to 
44  part  with  their  money.  Here  I 
4t  flourifhed  for  a  fmall  time;  but  as  I 
44  took  care  always  to  leave  the  perfons 
44  I  had  fleeced,  and  converfe  no  longer 
44  with  them  than  I  could  gain  by  them, 
44  I  foon  became  very  fcandalous;  and 
<4  as  I  happened  to  meet  with  &>me 

44  gentlemen  who  did  not  at  all  relifh 

45  fuch  treatment,  I   got  two  or  three 
4<  good  beatings,  and  could  fhew  my 
4<  head  no  longer  in  that  nsighbour- 
44  hood. 

44  Thus  was  I  both  poor  and  infa- 
44  mousj  and  yet  I  was  fo  bewitched 
4{  with  the  fancy  of  my  own  wifdom, 
"  that  even  thrfe  miferies  did  not  open 
4'  my  eyes  enough  to  make  me  engage 
4<  in  an  honefter  way  of  life. 

44  I  took  another  lodging,  with  ade- 
44  fign  of  laying  fome  new  plot  to  get 
44  money  by;  and  the  next  fcheme  I 
44  purfued  was  to  talk  very  religiouAy, 
4<  and  try  what  that  fort  of  hypocrily 
4<  would  do.  Now  I  chiefly  frequented 
4«  old  women,  as  I  thought  keepingcom- 
ft  pany  with  the  young  ones  would  be 
44  an  injury  to  the  character  I  then  ai- 
44  fecled.  I  got  fome  fmall  matter, 
41  which  was  given  me  by  people  who 
44  were  really  charitable,  to  difpofe  of 
44  to  poor  families  which  I  made  up 
"  difmal  ftories  of,  and  this  money  I 
44  put  in  my  own  pocket.  But  this 
<*4  did  not  lalt  long  ;  for  my  propenfify 
14  to  all  manner  or  vice  was  fo  lirong, 
4'  it  broke  out  on  all  otcafions;  and  as 
44  I  could  not  forbear  my  bottle,  which 
14  fometimes  brought  out  truth  in  fpite 
4<  of  me,  I  was  loon  found  out;  and 
44  then  there  was  fo  general  an  outcry 
44  fet  up  againft  me,  I  was  obliged  to 
44  fly  from  the  clamour. 

*4  The  next  character  I  appeared  in, 
44  was  that  of  a  moraiiit;  that  is,  I 
4<  cried  down  all  religion,  calling  it  (u- 
t(  peiltition,  in  order  to  fet  up  morality,, 
"  By  this  means  I  impoird  on  jevtral 
44  ignoiant  people,  who  were  lo  g;ad  to 
4i  c^tch  hold  on  any  thing  that  tWy 
•4  thought  could  give  them  any  reputa- 
"  tion  of  fenfe.  th^t  they  wtre  quite 
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«'  happy  in  this  diftin&ion.  There  was 
"  a  let  of  us  ufed  to  meet  every  night 
*'  at  a  tavern,  where,  wlvn  we  were 
*<  half-drunk,  we  all  difplayed  our  parts 
*'  on  the  great  beauties  of  morality,  and 
"  in  contempt  of  the  clergy;  for  we 
"  were  Cure  we  could  be  very  good  with- 
"  out  any  of  their  teaching.  And  then 
*'  \ve  raked  toot  ther  all  the  ftories  which 
"  refined  icandal  on  their  order.  My 
"  converfation  turned  chiefly  on  the 
"great  meannefs  of  treachery;  and 
«'  that  all  men  fhould  have  that  honour 
"  in  their  dealings  towards  each  other, 
«  that  their  words  fhould  be  as  good  as 
*<  their  bonds.  By  this  means  th?re 
"  was  not  one  of  the  company  whole 
*<  purft  was  not  entirely  at  my  com- 
"  mand;  and,  had  their  money  lafted, 
ft  I  mould  not  have  been  found  out  a 
««  great  while;  but  when  I  had  drained 
«'  them  all  as  much  as  I  could,  their 
«*  feeing  me  i'pend  what  I  had  got 
**  from  them  in  my  own  extravagance, 
«'  whilft  I  would  not  return  them  one 
«'  farthing,  even  though  they  really 
«  wanted  it,  opened  their  eyes,  and  they 
"  difcovered  whence  arofe  all  my  boaft- 
"  ed  morality.  They  had  taken  no  fe- 
«'  curity  of  me,  and  had  no  way  to  re- 
«'  drefsthemfelves;butoneofthem  hap- 
<c  pened  accidentally  to  be  acquainted 
"  with  a  tradefman,  (in  whole  debt  I 
"  was  to  the  value  of  50!.)  to  whom 
««  he  told  the  ftory  ;  and,  juft  as  all  I 
«c  had  tricked  the  others  of  was  fpent, 
"  he  arrefted  me. 

"  Now  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  I 
«  thought  the  perfon  I  mentioned  to 
«  you,  who  ufed  fometimes  to  fupply 
«'  me  with  money  in  my  lad  neceflities, 
'*  would  grow  weary  of  doing  itj  and 
"  yet  I  had  no  other  refuge  but  to  fend 
«<  to  him.  He  faid,  he  would  pay  the 
•«  money  if  I  would  promife  to  go  into 
f(  the  country,  and  live  upon  a  fmall 
*'  income  he  paid  me  quarterly ;  other - 
«'  wife  he  would  let  me  go  to  gaol,  and 
«  never  take  any  farther  notice  of  me. 
«  Hard  as  thefe  terms  appeared,  I  was 
(t  obliged  to  confent  to  them;  on  which 
"  the  gentleman  freed  me  from  my 
"  confinement,  gave  me  money  enough 
«*  to  go  into  the  country,  and  paid  me 
<<  as  ufual  to  maintain  me  there. 

"  Now,  again,  if  I  had  not  been  tit- 
tl  icily  abandoned  to  all  the  fentiments 
"  of  humanity,  or  the  true  knowledge 
"  of  my  own  imereft,  I  had  an  oppoi  - 
!« tunity  of  recoverin  j  my  loft  conititu- 


(t  tion,  which  I  had  racked  out  in  fuch 
"  a  manner,  that  though  in  reality  I 
**  was  but  a  young  man,  I  had  all  the 
"  infirmities  and  difeafes  incident  to  olU 
4<  age.  But  inftead  of  reflecting  how 
"  much  I  had  all  my  life-time  been  a 
•'  dupe  to  my  own  miftaken  maxims, 
"  and  deceived  myfelf  whilft  I  fancied 
*'  I  was  cheating  others  j  I  grew  delpc- 
"  rate  at  being  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
"  country,  left  oft'  all  my  fchemes,  and 
"  gave  myfelf  up  Ib  intiiely  to  the  bot- 
"  tie,  that  I  was  Icldom  mafter  of  even 
<f  that  finall  (hare  of  underftanding  my 
"  worn-out  health  and  ftrength  had  left 
"  me,  and  began  to  curfe  the  Author  of 
"  my  being  for  all  thole  misfortunes  I 
"  had  brought  upon  myfelf ;  till  at  laft 
"  ill-humour,  and  the  fear  of  believing 
"  there  was  a  Deity,  made  me  turn 
"  at'.ieift;  or  at  lea(t  my  own  defire  of 
*'  being  Ib  fluttered  me  into  a  fixed  opi- 
*'  nion  that  I  was  one.  In  drink  ^ani^ 
"  debauchery  I  fpent  my  quarter's  in- 
*'  come  in  a  month,  with  only  a  reierve 
"  of  enough  to  bring  me  to  town ;  whi- 
"  ther  I  was  returning  with  arefolution 
"  of  doing  any  thing  ever  fo  defperate, 
"  even  robbing  on  the  highway,  rather 
"  than  deny  myfelf  the  indulgence  of 
"  any  vicious  pafiion  that  was  upper- 
'*  mod.  I  was  travelling  to  London 
"  when  the  misfortune  happened  to  me 
**  which  I  believe  will  bring  me  to  my 
"  end.  I  cannot  fay  I  ever  enjoyed  any 
t(  real  happinefs  in  my  life;  for  the 
**  anxiety  about  the  fuccefs  of  my 
**  fchemes,  the  fear  of  being  found  our, 
*'  and  the  difappointment  which  always 
"  attended  me  in  the  end,  joined  to  the 
'*  envy  which  continually  preyed  on  my 
*'  heart  at  the  good  fortune  of  others, 
"  has  made  me,  ever  (ince  I  came  into 
<{  the  world,  the  moil  wretched  of  all 
"  mortals.  To  this  conduct  I  owe  my 
"  ruin."  Here  he  Hopped;  and  was  fo 
'  tired  with  having  talked  fo  long,  that 
'  he  infenfibly  fell  into  a  found  deep.* 

The  dinner  coming  then  upon  the 
table,  the  clergyman  deferred  ihe  re- 
mainder of  what  he  had  to  tell  them  till 
the  afternoon.  And  here  I  think  it 
right  to  give  them  time  to  refrefh  them- 
felves,  and  conclude  this  chapter. 
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TIONS  WHICH  ARISE  FROM  VIO- 
lENT  PASSIONS,  AND  THOSI 
WHICH  HAVE  THEIR  SOURCE  IN 
THE  MALIGNITY  0V  ft  RANCOR- 
OUS HEART. 

THE  dinner  pafled  in  obfervations 
on  the  atheilt's  ftory  ;  but  as  foon 
as  the  company  thought  the  clergyman 
had  recruited  his  fpiiits  enough  to  make 
it  agreeable  to  him   to  relate  what  re- 
mained, they  defjred    him  to  proceed, 
which  he  immediately  complied  with. 
•  The  atheift  waked  very  light-head- 
ed, and  raved  on  nothing  but  his  bro- 
ther ;  talked  of  his  having  concealed 
from  them  the  main  part  of  his  ftory, 
only  from  (hame.    But  the  apotheca- 
ry, by  applying  proper  remedies,  at 
laft  brought  him  to  his  fenfes;  and 
then  begged  him,   if  there  was  any 
thing  lay  on  his  confcience  which  he 
had  not  yet  difclofed,  he  would  do  it. 
On  which  he  defired  him  to  fend  for 
the  clergyman  again  :  and  as  foon  as 
he  came,  he  told  him,  he  could  not  be 
eafy  in  his  mind  till  he  had  difcovered 
to  them  the  moft  wicked  part  of  his 
life,  which,  from  fomefmall  hopes  of 
recovering,  he  had  not  yet  difclofed. 
1  But,"  continued  he,  "  fmce  I  find  it 
«  is  impoffible  for  me  to  live,  I  will  no 
"  longer  conceal  it  from  you. 

**  Know  then,  although  I  was  never 
"  told  it,  I  am  fenfible  the  relief  I  told 
"  you  I  often  received  in  my  greateft 
"  diftrefles  was  owing  to  the  beft  of 
«'  brothers;  but  I,  inftead  of  having 
"  my  mind  overflowing  with  gratitude 
"  for  his  goodnefs,  in  my  own  thoughts 
<c  only  defpifed  his  folly  j  for  when  we 
*'  were  young,  from  a  defire  of  en- 
"  grafting  to  myfelf  all  my  father  was 
**  worth,  I  contrived,  while  he  lay  on, 
•*  his  death- bed,  to  burn  his  real  will, 
*'  and  forge  a  new  one  in  my  own  fa- 
"  vour,  in  order  to  cheat  my  fond  good 
"  brother  of  his  fhare  of  his  father's 
"  patrimony." 

Whilft  the  clergyman  was  repeating 
this  laft  incident,  David,by  degrees,  was 
worked  up  into  fo  great  an  agony,  and 
fo  often  changed  colour,  that  the  whole 
company  fixed  their  eyes  on  him  ;  and 
Valentine*  begged  to  know  what  it  was 
could  have  caufed  fo  fudden  an  altera- 
tion in  him.  f  Alas,  Sir !'  repliedDavid, 
with  a  faultering  voice,  and  trembling 
'all  over,  «  the  poor  wretch,  whofe  ftory 
*  I  have  juit  heard,  I  know,  by  fame 


circumrrances,  was  my  own  brother. 
I  once  fondly  loved  him  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  bis  behaviour,  cannot 
hear  of  his  mifery  without  the  greateft 
affliclion.  I  did,  indeed,  fupport 
him  underhand;  and  was  in  hopes  to 
have  heard,  while  he  was  yet  living, 
that  he  was  brought  to  a  fenfe  of  his 
own  mifconduct;  but  had  I  known, 
at  laft,  that  he  had  repented  of  his  paft 
life,  I  would  have  flown  to  have  feen 
and  forgiven  him  before  he  died.  I 
cannot  forbear  paying  fome  tears  to 
his  memory,*  In  faying  this,  he 
clapped  his  handkerchief  before  his 
eyes. 

Camilla,  who  was  charmed  with  Da- 
vid's goodnefs  to  fnch  a  brother,  and 
yet  torn  to  pieces  by  feeing  him  fo  af- 
fe&ed,  had  not  power  to  fpeak ;  but 
turned  fo  very  pale,  that  Cynthia  de- 
fired  Valentine  to  run  for  a  glafs  of  wa- 
ter, for  Ihe  was  afraid  his  lifter  would 
faint  away.  Thefe  words  rouzed  Da- 
vid, and  he  immediately  loft  all  thoughts 
but  for  Camilla.  His  feeming  to  re- 
cover, and  the  water  he  gave  her,  pre- 
vented her  fainting.  Cynthia  and  Va- 
lentine did  all  they  could  to  comfort 
David}  and  the  clergyman  was  very 
much  grieved  that  he  had  accidentally 
been  the  occasion  of  all  this  confufion. 

Whiift  they  were  in  this  fituation,  2 
fervant  came  up,  and  told  Camilla  there 
was  an  old  gentleman  below,  who 
begged  to  fpeak  with  her.  She  ran  down 
ftairs  with  fuch  precipitation  as  amazed 
them  all;  but  they  were  much  more 
furprized  when  they  heard  her  fcrearei 
out,  as  if  fome  terrible  accident  had 
happened  to  her.  They  diJ  not  lofe  a 
moment  before  they  flew  to  her  relief  ; 
they  met  an  old  gentleman  bringing  her 
up  in  his  arms,  and  crying  out,  <  Oh! 

*  give   me  way !   for  in    finding    my 
'  child,  I  have  forever  loft  herj  but. 

*  dead  or  alive,  I  will  hold  her  in  my 
'  arms,  and  never  part  with  her  more.* 

Cynthia  and  Valentine  prefently  knew 
him  to  be  their  father;  and  what  he 
faid  convinced  David  it  could  be  no 
other.  They  conducled  him  into  a 
chamber,  where  he  gently  laid  Camilla 
on  the  bed.  Their  prefent  thoughts 
•were  all  taken  up  in  bringing  her  to 
herfelf;  but  the  moment  fhe  opened  her 
eyes,  fhe  fixed  them  on  her  father  for 
fome  time,  without  being  able  to  utter 
her  words.  At  laft  flie  burft  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  which  gtire  her  fome  re. 

lief, 
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lief,   and  enabled  her  lo  fay,  *  Am  I 

*  then, at  lait,  fo  happy,  that  my  father 
«  thinks  me  worthy  his  regard !     And 
'  could  you  be  fo  good,  Sir,  to  come  to 

*  look  for  me  1'    Valentine  took   hold 
of  the  fh ft  opportunity  to  throw  himfelf 
at   his    father's    feet,    and    begged   he 
would  condefcend  to  look  on  him.    He 
tenderly    railed   him;    and    embracing 
him,  faid,  '  Oh!  my  ion  !  nothing  but 

*  the    condition   I    law  your   filler   in 

*  could  have  prevented  my  fpeaking  to 

*  you  before  T    He  then  flew  from  nim 
to  Camilla,  and  then  back  to  him  again, 
which  he  repeated  alternately  for  the 
fpace  of  fome  minutes.     At  laft,  in  his 
extafy,   he  fell  on  his  knees,   and  faid, 

My  deareft  children,  if  you  can  for- 
give me,  (for  guilt  has  rendered  me 
unworthy  of  fuch  a  fonand  daughter) 
every  minute  of  my  future  life  fhall 
be  employed  to  promote  your  pleafure 
and  happinefs.'  They  both,  almoit 
by  force,  got  him  up  from  the  ground; 
and  allured  him,  if  he  would  be  fo  good 
to  reftore  them  to  his  love,  having 
whole  worlds  at  their  command  could 
not  afford  them  half  the  comfort.  In 
fhort,  to  defcribe  this  fcene,  and  all  the 
grief  which  the  poor  old  gentleman 
(who  hud  r>o  fault  but  that  of  having 
been  milled  by  a  too  violent  pafTion) 
and  his  children  felt,  requires  a  Slvake- 
fpeare'spen;  therefore  I  am  willing  to 
clofe  it  as  loon  as  poffible,  being  quite 
unequal  to  the  talk.  David  and  Cyn- 
thia felt  all  the  tenderntl's  and  pleafure 
of  their  fiiends;  and  the  clergyman  re- 
joiced in  having  found  a  company  where 
ib  much  gocdnefs  reigned.  He  took  his 
leave  for  the  prefent,  thinking  at  this 
juncture  he  might  be  troublefome,  with 
a  promife  of  returning  again  in  a  day 
cr  two  to  fee  them. 

The  poor  old  gen'.leman  was  fo  much 
overcome  by  the  violent  agitation  of  his 
fpiritK,  that  he  could  h;>rd.y  bring  him- 
felf that  evening  to  ipcnk  one  coherent 
fentince.  All  they  could  get  from  him 
was,  that  Livia  was  dead,  and  a  promife 
to  tell  them  ail  another  time.  But  his 
children's  goodneis,  and  the  joy  of  fee- 
ing them  afrer  fo  long  a  reparation,  was 
more  than  he  could  bear,  and  jiiu.oit 
rfeprtvfd  liim  of  the  power  of  fpetch. 
To  fay  the  truth,  this  good  man  was  fo 
entirely  overcome  with  exiafy  at  the 
light  and  behaviour  of  his  children,  that 
he 'was  that  night  incapable  of  enquiring 
what  methods  ihey  had  laktn  to  procure 


fubfiflence  from  the  time  he  had  loft 
them.  But,  by  the  little  he  could  gatlicr, 
his  heart  was  inflamed  with  the  wauutlt 
gratiuide  to  David. 

Camilla,  lie  ing  how  much  her  father 
was  affected,  prevailed  on  him  to  retire 
to  rclL  David  was  now  reiblved,  as 
Camilla  had  found  her  only  furviving 
parent,  that  \tiy  night  to  obtain  her 
conient  to  his  alking  her  father's  ap- 
probation of  his  love;  and  defired  the 
liberty  of  entertaining  her  one  hour 
alone. 

I  lha'l  not  dwell  minutely  on  this 
part  of  my  hero's  life,  as  1  have  too 
much  regaid  for  my  readeis  to  make 
them  third  perfons  to  loveis;  and  (hall 
only  inform  the  curious,  that  Camilla, 
on  the  confederation  that  fhe  had  already 
received  fuch  ftrong  proofs  of  Davi'i-'s 
finceie  afiec"ti<-n,  thought  proper  to  abate 
fometbing  of  the  ceremonies  prefcribed 
to  loveis,  before  they  can  find  out  whe- 
ther their  miltrefles  like  them  or  no  j 
and  as  fhe  was  convinced  every  word 
of  hers  was  capable  of  giving  him  ei- 
ther the  greateit  pleafure  or  the  utmoft 
pain,  her  tendernefs  and  foftnefs  pre- 
vented her  making  ufe  of  any  of  that 
coquetry  which  is  very  pievalrnt  in 
fome  part  of  her  fex.  She  was  not 
afhamed  to  own  fhe  loved  him;  and  that, 
if  her  father  confented,  the  grcattit  Inp- 
pinefs  fhe  could  propofe  in  this  world 
was  to  employ  that  life  he  had  fo  ge- 
neioufly  laved  in  endeavouring  to  make 
him  happy. 

And  now,  reader,  if  you  are  inclined 
to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  David's 
raptures  on  that  conkfTicn,  think  what 
pretty  mils  feels  when  her  parents  wifely 
prefer  her,  in  their  appl;-u!e,  to  all  her 
brothers  and  filters:  oblerve  her  ye-t  a 
little  older,  when  fhe  is  pinning  on  her 
fir  11  manteau  and  petticoat ;  then'follow 
her  to  the  ball,  and  view  her  eyes  fparkle, 
and  the  convulfive  tofies  of  her  perfon 
on  the  fir  It  compliment  fhe  receives  : 
but  don't  lofe  fight  of  her  till  you  plare 
her  in  a  room  fuil  of  company,  where 
.flie  hears  her  rival  condemned  for  in- 
difcretion,  and  exults  in  her  lofs  of  re- 
putation. No  matter  whether  fhe  rivals 
her  in  my  Lord  — — ,  or  Captain  , 

or  Squire,  &c.  &%  for  as  fhe  is  equally 
deliicus  ci  (.n^rofTing  the  admiration  of 
all,  lur  er.mity  is  equal  towards  the 
woman  who  deprives  her  of  (uch  gie;it 
Millings,  which  ever  flic  robs  h«.r  of. 
Imagine  the  joys  of  an  ambitious  man 

who 
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who  has  juft  fupplanted  his  enemy,  ani     way  of  life;  and,  a*  to  his  part,  that 
is  got  into  his  place;  imagine  what  a     was  all  he  defned.     Camilla  \i«as  every 
young    lawyer  feels  the  firtl  caule  he 
has  gained  5   or  a  young  officer  the  firll 
time  he  mounts  guard.     But  imagine 
what  you  will,   unlefs  you  have  expe- 
rienced what  it  is  to  be  both  a  fincere 
and   fucceisful    lover,   you    never  can 


you 

imagine  any  thing  equal  to  what  David 
felt. 

The  converfation  between  him  and 
Camilla  was  of  the  dedicated,  tenderelt. 
kind  ;  and  he  told  her  with  the  greateft 
joy,  that  (he  hat!  delivered  hinr,  from  the 
utinolt  defpair  of  ever  meeting  with  any 
happinefs  in  this  world  :  for  that,  when 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
her,  his  condition  was  fo  unhappy,  that 
he  began  fetioufly  to  think  or  getting 
into  fome  corner  of  the  earth  where  he 
might  never  lee  the  face  of  a  human 
creature;  for  to  be  always  in  the  midfl 
of  people,  who,  by  the;r  behaviour, 
forced  him  to  defpiie  them,  was  to  him 
the  greateft  of  all  curfes.  *  To  you, 
therefore,  Madarn,'  laid  he,  '  I  owe 
that  delicate  plealure  of  having  my 
talte  approved  by  my  judgment.  You 
know  I  made  an  .otfer  to  Cynthia, 
for  I  never  deiired  to  conceal  any 
thing  from  you.  I  thought,  indeed, 
that  in  her  I  had  met  with  what  I 
was  in  fcarch  of,  a  woman  I  could 
elieem.  This  made  me  admire  her; 
but  you  alone  truly  touched  iiiy 
heart.' 

Camilla  exulted  as  much  in  having 
Stained  fo  generous,  fo  good  a  man  as 
David,  and  had  now  no  farther  thoughts 
of  his  love  for  Cynthia  ;  but  the  men- 
tic-iing  her  put  her  in  mintl  of  Valen- 
tine; and  as  fhs  was  not  amongtt  that 
number  of  people  who  can  be  very  happy 
thcmfelvcs,  though  their  friends  be  at 
the  fame  time  ever  fo  miferable,  fhe 
could  not  help  fighing  at  the  refl  clion 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  Valentine 
to  bring  about  a  marriage  with  Cyn- 
thia. 

Davi  j  immediately  gueflcd  the  caufe 
of  her  fuddenly  growing  melancholy  j 
and  told  her,  he  fhould  not  dtfsive  the 
good  opinion  fhe  had  exprefTed  of  him, 
if  he  could  enjoy  any  one  pleafure  in 
life  while  her  brother  was  unhappy; 
that  the  death  of  the  poor  creature 
whofe  ftory  the  clergyman  had  related 
added  (bmething  to  his  income,  and  he 
thought  he  had  enough  to  make  her  and 
all  her  family  eafy  in  a  private  retired 
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minute  more  and  more  charmed  with 
his  goodnefs;  and  as  (he  was  certain  he 
delighted  in  no  other  expence  but  af- 
fifting  his  friends,  and  that  (he  herfrtf 
could  be  contented  in  any  way  of  life, 
provided  every  one  (he  lived  \*\t\\  was 
eafy ;  (he  thought  it  more  greatnefs  of 
mind  to  let  David  fully  fatisfy  his  dar- 
ling pallion  of  doing  good,  and  to  live 
lowtr  herfelf  in  order  to  ferve  her  bro- 
ther, than  to  refufe  her  lover's  offer, 
under  the  pretence  of  thinking  (heou^ht 
not  to  burden  him,  only  th<t  (he  might 
have  more  opportunities  of  indulging 
herfelf. 

They  went  together  to  fee  for  Va- 
lentine and  Cynthia,  and  found  >heni 
both  fitting  in  the  mo  ft  penlive  manner, 
as  if  they  were  quite  unealy  ;  and,  upon 
enquiry,  found  that  Cynthia  had  rixcci  a 
reibiution  (on  Valentine's  begging  her 
leave,  now  he  had  found  his  father,  to 
alk  his  confent  to  marry  hti )  of  leav- 
ing them  the  next  day;  tor  ,he  infilled 
on  it,  that  (he  would  not  come  into  a 
iamily  to  be  any  disadvantage  to  it. 
Site  owned,  if  me  had  a  tunune,  (he 
fhould  think  heilelf  happy  in  giving  it 
to  Vilenunc,  for  that  from  her  youth  he 
was  the  oniy  man  fhe  had  ever  thought 
on  ;  but  in  her  prelent  ciicumttances  Ihe 
could  have  no  othe .-  piof^tcl  hut  to  be 
a  b-urden  to  him  as  long  as  (he  lived; 
and  was  refolved  flie  would  differ  any- 
thing rather  than  that  lliould  tvcr  be 
the  cafe. 

David  begged  her  to  confider,  that 
in  Valentine's  happinefs  fhe  would  m- 
crcafe,  inftead  of  diminiih,  that  of  the 
whole  family:  in  fhort,  they  ail  ufed  fo 
many  arguments  with  her,'  that  at  laft 
file  found  her  reibiution  began  to  Ifog- 
ger;  and  therefore  got  up,  and  indited  on 
going  to  bed,  faying,  fhe  wou!d  confider 
farther  of  it.  Valentine  could  not  but 
approve  of  Cynthia's  conduit;  and  the 
vtry  method  Ihe  took  to  prevail  on  hiot 
to  get  the  better  of  his  inclination,  otiiy 
increafed  it  fo  much  the  more.  David 
and  Camilla  fat  up  with  him  fome  tiiue, 
for  he  was  fo  unealy  he  could  not  pre- 
fcntly  compofe  himfelf  to  relt.  His 
paihon  for  Cynthia  had  got  fo  much 
the  better  of  him,  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  command  it;  and  ytt  he  could 
not  help  condemning  the  thoughts  of 
indulging  himfelf  at  the  expence  of  ib 
great  and  good  a  friend  a«  David. 

The 
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The  next  morning,  as  foon  as  Va- 
lentine and  Camilla  heard  their  father 
was  awake,  they  went  to  pay  their  duty 
to  him.  Exceffive  was  the  joy  they  felt 
at  thus  Having  an  opportunity  of  again 
renewing  what  had  been  their  great- 
«ft  pleasure  from  their  infancy.  The 
poor  old  gentleman,  even  the  day  he 
•was  married  to  his  beloved  Livia,  never 
experienced  half  the  raptures  the  fight 
of  his  long -loft  children  gave  him. 
As  (bon  as  he  was  up,  and  they  had 
all  breakfafted  together,  Camilla  begg- 
ed her  father,  if  it  would  not  be  trou- 
blefome  to  him,  to  relate  how  Livia 
died,  and  what  had  happened  fince 
their  unfortunate  reparation  j  faying, 
be  might  fpeak  any  thing  before  all 
that  company;  for  that  Cynthia  was 
no  ftranger  to  him,  and  (lie  was  fure 
the  man  who  by  hisgoodnefs  had  faved 
both  hers  and  her  brother's  life,  and 
been  their  only  fupport,  would  be  al- 
ways efteemed  by  him  as  his  friend. 
Her  father,  who  was  now  reftored  again 
to  his  former  felf,  followed  his  ufual 
method  of  not  delaying  a  moment  be- 
fore he  complied  with  what  fhe  defired, 
and  began  as  follows — 

*  I  mull  take  (name  to  myfelf,  that 

•  at  my  age,  and  having  two  fuch  chil- 

•  dren  to  be  my  comfort,  I  fuffered  an 

•  unreafonable  pafEon  to  overcome  me 
'  to  their  difadvantage.     Which  way 

•  fliall  I  be  able  to  thank  the  man  who 
«  has  preferred  them  to  blefs  m«  again 

•  with  their  fight  ?  From  the  time  you 

•  left  me,  and  I  was  perfuaded  of  your 

•  infamy,  I  was  every  day  more  and 

•  more  taken  up  with  my  admiration 
«  of  Livia.     She  turned  and  wound  me 

•  juft  according  to  her  own  inclination} 

•  my  thoughts  were  almoft  all  fwallow- 
'  ed  up  in  the  contemplation  of  her 
'  charms,  and  my  defires  wholly  cen- 
'  tered   in  her  happinefs  ;  and  yet,   in 

•  fpiteof  all  my  fondnefs,  a  figh  would 

•  fometimes  fteal  from  my  bieaft  when 
'  the  idea  of  my  children  forced  itielf 

•  on  my  fancy.     I  made  no  fcruple  of 
«  difclofmg  whatever  I  felt  to  Livia  ; 
«  but  whenever  I  fpoke  of  you;  (he  con- 

•  ftantly  grew  melancholy,  took  care  to 
'  drop  exprt  (lions,  (and  they  appeared 
«  to  flow  from  the  height  of  her  love) 

•  as  if  no  behaviour  of  hers  could  fix 
«  my    whole   affeclions  j   but  that  me 

•  found  even  undutifulnefs  to  me,  and 
«  the  moft  abandoned  actions,  could  not 
5  eruie  from  my  mind  the  peribni  I 


'  loved  fo  much  better  than  her.  In 
1  fhort,  it  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  half 
«  the  arts  /he  made  ufe  of,  that  I  might 
'  never  mention  or  think  of  you.  Fits, 
'  tears,  and  good-humour,  were  played! 
'  upon  me,  each  in  their  turn,  till  I 
'  was  almoft  out  of  my  fenfes  ;  but  if 

*  ever  her  behaviour  provoked  me  to  be 
'  the  Jcaft  fufpicious  of  her,    the  next 
'  moment  her  fmiles  threw  my  foul  into 
4  raptures,    and   every   other   thought 
«  gave  way  to  the  delight  and  joy  flic 
'  infpired  me  with. 

'  All  the  money  I  could  get  fhe  fpcnt 
'  in  her  extravagance;  till  at  Jaft  1  found 
'  I  could  fupport  it  no  longer,  and  was 
'  obliged  to  keep  in  my  own  houfe  for 
'  fear  of  my  creditors.  I  durft  not  fo 
'  much  as  mention  you;  for  fear  of 
'  (hocking  Livia  ;  and  all  this  I  was 

*  blind  enough  to  impute  to  her  great 
'  tendernefs  for  me.     But  poverty,  the 
'  continual  fear  of  feeing  her  miferable, 
'  and  the  horrible  thought  which  fome- 
c  times  forced  itfelf  upon  me  of  what 

*  could  become  of  my  children,    had 
'  fuch  an  efte£l  on  me,  that  it  threw  me 
'  into  violent  diforders,  and  made  me 
'  quite  unhealthy.    I  was  in  theutmoft 
'  defpair  how  to  fupport  her  or  myfelf. 

*  Whilft  I  was  in  this  unhappy  fi- 
'  tuation,  Livia's  brother  died  ;  and  aa 
«  he  had  before  loft  his  wife  and  chil- 

*  dren,  and  Livia  was  his  neareft  rela- 
'  tion,  in  confideration  of  my  kindnefs 
'  to  her,  and  knowing  her  extravagant 
'  temper,  he  left  me  in   full  pofTcflioa 
c  of  all  his  fortune,  which  amounted  to 
'  twenty  thoufand  pounds.     This  was 
'  a  very  feafonable  relief  to  me ;  but 

*  yet  it  was  fome  time  before  I  cctild 
'  in  the  leaft  recover  my  constitution ; 
'  during  which  time  (lie  nurfed  roe  with 
«  all  the  affiduity  of  the  moft  tender  wife 
«  in  the  world,  in  hopes  of  getting  this 
'  new  fortune  from   me.     She  fat  up 
'  with  me  whole  nights  ;  andasfliewaa 
'  always  with  me,  her  flattery  at  laft 

*  got  luch  an  afcendant  over  me,  that 
'  I  was  beibtted  to  her  love,  and  forgot 

*  I  had  ever  been  a  father.     Thus  get- 
'  ting  rid  of  my  molt  painful  thought, 
'  andin  pofleffion  of  a  plentiful  fortune, 

*  I  foen  grew  well  and  ftrong  again. 

*  But  Livia's  diflimulation  coft  her  her 

*  life;   for  the  delicacy  of  her  frame 
'  could  not  fupport  the  fatigue  (he  had 
'  undergone  during  my  illnefs;  and  me 

*  fell  into  a  nervous  fever,  of  which 
'  Hie  died, 

•  Thit 


f  That  diftemper  naturally  inclines 
people  to  all  manner  of  horrible 
thoughts  j  and  as  her  crimes  were  fuch 
as  greatly  heightened  all  the  terrors 
of  it,  (he  was  at  laft,  by  the  pertur- 
bation of  her  own  mind,  forced  to 
eonfefs  to  me  all  the  arts  (he  had  ufed 
to  make  me  have  an  ill  opinion  of 
you  while  you  lived  with  me  5  and 
that  file  had  afterwards  falfely  accufed 
you  of  a  crime  fhe  had  no  reafon  to 
fufpecl  -you  of,  in  cider  to  prevent 
any  means  of  a  reconciliation  between 
us. 

'  Imagine  now,  my  dear  children* 
what  I  felt,  when  theconfideration  of 
this  woman's  perfidioufnefs  brought 
back  to  my  memory  all  your  good- 
nefs ;  and  when  I  confidered  what 
miseries  you  muft  have  been  expcfed 
to  in  being  abandoned  to  the  wiile 
world  without  anyfupport,  I  thought 
I  mould  have  gone  diftrafted.  I  alked 
her,  what  could  have  tempted  her 
thus  to  ruin  the  man  who  doated  on 
her,  and  whofe  every  wirti  was  cen- 
tered in  her  happinefs.  All  the  rea- 
fon I  could  get  from  her  was,  that  (he 
thought  her  intereft  and  yours  was 
incompatible  5  for  the  more  I  did  for 
you,  the  lefs  (he  could  have  for  her- 
ielf:  that  me  foon  perceived  your 
difcontent  at  the  alteration  of  my  be- 
haviour to  youj  and  as  (he  was  your 
enemy,  (he  concluded  you  mutt  be 
hers.  This,  (he  faid,  made  her  go 
greater  lengths  than  (he  at  firft  in- 
tended. Soon  after  this  confeflion, 
(he  died,  and  left  me  in  a  condition 
impoflible  to  exprefs.  And  as  I  am 
now  convinced  of  your  love  and  ten- 
dernefs  for  me,  I  will  not  (hock  you 
with  the  repetition  of  it. 
'  The  next  day,  while  I  was  revolv- 
ing in  my  mind  what  method  I  mould 
take  to  find  you  again,  my  Lord  — — 
came  to  fee  me.  At  firft  my  fervant 
denied  me,  and  faid  I  faw  no  com- 
pany }  he  infilled  on  coming  up,  fay- 
ing, he  had  fomethingof  the  greateft 
confequence  to  impart  to  me.  The 
moment  he  entered  the  room,  he  in- 
formed me,  that  by  accident  he  had 
met  with  you  and  Valentine.  This 
fudden  traufport  of  joy  almoft  de- 
prived me  of  my  fenfes  j  I  aflced  him 
a  thoufand  queftions  before  I  gave  him 
time  to  snlwer  one:  at  laft,  as  foon 
as  he  could  fpeak,  he  told  me,  he  was 
convinced  by  your  behaviour,  yow 
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was  entirely  innocent;  and  if  I  would 
fend  for  you  home,  and  clear  up  your 
reputation,  he  mould  be  very  glad  to 
receive  you  as  his  wife.     I  was  quite 
aftoniflied  at  this  difcourfe  j  but,  how- 
ever, would  not  ftay  with  him  a  mi- 
nute longer,  than  to  thank  him  for 
his  good  news  and  kind  offer,  took  a 
direction  where  to  find  you,  and  flew 
once  more  to  have  the  happinefs  of 
embracing  my  dear  children. 
«  I  have  but   ten   thoufand  pound* 
left;  divide  it  between  youj  and,  for 
the  reft  of  my  life,  all  I  defire  is  to 
fee  you  both  happy.'     And  then  ad- 
drefling  himfelf  to  David,  he  faid,  «  Are 
there  any  words*  Sir,  capable  of  ex- 
prefling  the  gratitude  I  owe  you   for 
your  fupportmg   fo  generoufiy  thefe 
two  young  creatures  ?' 
David,  who  had  trembled  from  the 
time  he  had  mentioned  my  Lord  •-    "> 
now  thought  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
fpeakj    and  immediately  replied,  *  If, 
Sir,  you  think  you  have  any  obliga- 
tions to  me,  which  I  aflure  you  I  do 
not,  as  I  am  fully  paid  by  having 
ferved  -perfons  of  fuch  worth  as  Va- 
ientine  and  Camilla,    it  is  in  your 
power  to  give  me  all  my  foul  hold* 
dear.     Confent  to  my  having  a  title 
to  call  you  father,  by  being  joined 
for  ever  to  Camilla,   and  the  world 
cannot  produce  a  man  fo  happy  as 
'  myfelf.'     Camilla  added,  that  it  was 
what  (he  wiftiedj   and  related  in  whst 
manner  (he  had  already  refufed  my  Lord 
— — .  On  which  the  old  gentleman  im- 
mediately joined  their  handsj  affuring 
David,  he  had  rather  fee  his  daughter 
married  to  the  man  whofe  actions  had 
fo  ftrongly  proved  his  real  love  for  her, 
than  to  any  eftate  or  title  in  Europe. 

Camilla  faw  Valentine  was  afraid  to 
fpeak,  as  Cynthia  had  not  yet  giv'en  him 
permifllon  ;  and  therefore  undertook  it 
herfelf,  as  (he  was  refolved  to  make 
her  own  happinefs  compleat  by  adding 
that  of  her  brother  to  it.  She  toid 
her  father  that,  to  compieat  the  general 
joy,  there  was  yet  wanting  his  confent 
to  her  brother's  taking  Cynthia  for  a 
wife.  On  this  Valentine  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  faid,  his  fifter  had  afked  the 
only  thing  which  could  make  him  hap- 
py. His  defires  were  no  fooner  known 
than  corr, plied  with  by  his  now  once- 
more  fond  father. 

Cynthia,  on  hearing  that  he  might  be 
able  to  live  with  her  in  a  decent,  thought 
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plain  wray,  thought  (he  had  now  no 
longer  any  rsafon  to  refufe  him  the 
happinefs  of  being  her  fupport  and  pro- 
teftor,  and  inwardlyenjoyed  the  thought 
of  the  plealure  a  man  of  his  temper  muft 
have  in  finding  it  in  his  power  to  be 
fo.  David  infilled,  that  what  fortune 
was  amongft  them  might  be  (bared  in 
common  ;  and  they  all  joined  in  intreat- 
ing  the  good  old  gentleman  to  fpend 
the  reft  of  his  days  with  them,  alluring 
him  his  will  mould  be  a  law  to  them 
all.  And  now  I  believe  it  is  impoffible 
for  the  moft  lively  imagination  to  form 
an  idea  of  greater  happinefs  than  was 
enjoyed  by  this  whole  company.  Xhat 
very  evening  the  clergyman  before-men- 
tioned came  to  fee  them  j  and  although 
he  really  liked  Cynthia,  yet  had  he  fo 
little  felfiflintfs  in  him,  he  heartily  con- 
gratulated them  all  on  their  happinefs  j 
and  the  next  morning  was  appointed,  by 
the  confent  of  all  parties,  for  the  per- 
forming the  ceremony. 


CHAP.    IX. 

CONTAINING  TWO  WEDDINGS,  AND 
CONSEQUENTLY  THE  CONCLU- 
SION OF  THE  BOOK. 


HE  next  morning,  as  foon  as  Ca- 
JL  milla  rofe,  fhe  went  into  Cyn- 
thia's chamber,  where  they  mutually 
congratulated  each  other  on  the  happi- 
nefs they  had  now  fo  near  a  profpecl  of 
tnj'>ying  for  the  reft  of  their  lives,  (after 
ail  the  Icenes  of  mifrry  they  had  gone 
through)  in  being  forever  joined  to  the 
only  men  they  could  really  likeorefteem. 
Camilla,  with  a  fmile,  related  to  her 
fuend  w  at  piin  fhe  had  fuffered  from 
an  aj'prehenfiunof  David's  former  kind- 
reis  for  Cynthia  j  who,  according  to 
her  ufual  obliging  manner,  replied,  that 
D.wid,  indeed,  did  her  the  honour  of  his 
clteem  j  and  Hie  believed  the  condition 
in  which  he  firlt  found  her  railed  com- 
paflion  enough  in  a  heart  like  his  to 
in  ike  him  imagine  he  loved  her.  *  But,' 
continued  /h?,  '  wirii  joy  1  perceive, 

*  that  \ou,  my  Camilla,  whom  for  the 

*  future  I   am  to  have  the   pleafure  of 

*  calling  lifter,  are  the  only  pcrfon  who 
'   could    truly   touch    his   heart.'      Ca- 
niiil  »  blulheH,  and  felt  at  that  moment 
(it  polfiblc)  more  •  tendernufs  for  Cvn- 
thi;t    than   ever.     But    before  fl;c   had 
time  t»  make  any  anfwer,  a  mefla^e 


was  brought  from  her  father,  that  he 
defircd  them  both  to  w,,lk  into  another 
apartment,  where  David,  Valentine, 
and  the  clergyman,  waited  for  them. 
From  thence  they  proceeded  to  the 
church,  where  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed. To  attempt  to  defcribe  Da- 
vid's and  Valentine's  raptures  is  utterly 
impoffi'ole;  Camilla  and  Cynthia,  with- 
out reluctance,  gave  their  hands  where 
their  hearts  were  already  united  with  fo 
much  fincerity. 

The  old  gentleman  wept  for  joy,  that 
all  Livia's  deceit  and  cunning,  and  his 
own  extravagant  paffion  for  her,  couM 
not  prevent  his  enjoying  the  exceffive 
happinefs  of  thus  blelfing  his  children, 
and  having  fuch  a  profpecl  of  their 
profperity.  And  the  clergyman's  real 
goodnefs  made  him  partake  of  all  their 
pleafures. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  here  expecled  I 
fhould  give  fome  defcription  of  theper- 
fons  of  my  favourite  characters;  but  as 
the  writers  of  novels  and  romances 
have  already  exhaufted  all  the  beauties 
of  nature  to  adorn  their  heroes  and  he- 
roines, I  (hall  leave  it  to  my  readers 
imagination  to  form  them  juft  as  they 
like  beft.  It  is  their  minds  I  have 
takrn  molt  pains  to  bring  them  ac- 
quainted with,  and  from  that  acquain- 
tance it  will  be  eafy  to  judge  what 
fcheine  of  life  was  followed  by  this 
whole  company. 

David's  travels  were  now  at  an  end  j 
and  he  thought  himfelf  overpaid,  in  Ca- 
milla's goodnefs,  for  all  histroublesand 
difappomtments.  On  the  other  fide, 
her  happinefs  was  compleat  in  having 
it  in  her  power  to  give  David  pleafurc ; 
in  feeing  her  biother,  inftead  of  the 
milerable  condition  he  was  once  in, 
now  in  the  pofTt-flion  of  all  hedefireitj 
in  having  her  friend  for  her  compa- 
nion; and  in  her  father's  returning  and 
growing  fondnefs. 

Valentine  and  Cynthia  had  not  a  wifli 
beyond  what  they  enjoyed;  and  the  fa.- 
ther  had  all  the  comfort  his  age  v/oulJ 
admit  of,  in  the  dutiful  and  affection- 
ate behaviour  of  all  his  children  to- 
w,mi*  him. 

Every  little  incident  in  life  was  turn- 
ed into  fome  delicate  pleafure  to  the 
whole  company,  bv  each  of  them  en- 
deavouring to  make  every  thing  contri- 
bute to  the  happinefs  of  the  others. 
The  very  infirmities,  which  it  is  iinpol*. 
£blu  for  human  nature  to  cfcape,  iucfi 
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as  pain,  fickncfs,  &c.  were  by  their 
contrivance  not  only  made  fupportable, 
but  fully  compenfared  in  the  fr«fh  op- 
portunities they  gave  each  individual  of 
teftifying  their  tendernefs  and  care  for 
the  whole.     In  fhort,    it  is  impofTible 
for  the  moft  lively  imagination  to  form 
an  idea  more  pleafing  than  what  this 
little  fociety  enjoyed  in  the  true  proofs 
of  each  other's  love:  and,  as  ftrong  a 
picture  as  this  is  of  real  happinefs,  it  is 
in   the  power  of  every  community  to 
attain  it,  if  eveiv  member  of  it  would 
perform  the  part  allotted  him  by  nature, 
or  his  ftation  in  life,  with  a  fincere  re- 
gard to  the  intereft  and  pleafurr.  of  the 
whole.      Let  every    man,    inftead    of 
burfting  with  rage  and  envy  at  the  ad- 
vantages of  nature  or  ftation   another 
has  over   him,  extend    his   views   far 
enough  to  confider,  that  if  he  ails  his 
part  well,  he  deferves  as  much  applauie, 
and  is  as  ufeful  a  member  of  fociety  as 
any  other  man  whatever}  for  in  every 
machine,  the  fmalleft  parts  conduce  as 
much  to  the  keeping  it  together,  and  to 
regulate  it's  motions,  as  the  greateft. 
That  the  ftage  is  a  picture  of  life,  has 
been  obferved  by  a'moft  every  body,  ef- 
pecially  fmce  Shakelpeare's  timej  and 
nothing  can  make  the  metaphor  more 
flrong,  than  theobferving  any  theatri- 
cal performance  fpoiled  by   the  great 
<jefire  each  performer  (hews  of  playing 
the  top  part.    In  the  animal  and  vege- 
table world  there  would  be  full  as  much 
confufion  as  there  is  in  human  life,  was 
not  every  thing  kej>t  in  it's  proper  place; 

*  Where  order  in  variety  we  fee ; 

*  And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all 

*  agree.' 
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The  lowly  hedge  and  humble  flirub 
contribute  to  the  varying,  and  conff- 
quently  beautifying  the  profpeft,  as  well 
as  the  (lately  oak  and  lofty  pine.  Were 
all  mankind  contented  to  exert  their 
own  faculties  for  the  common  good, 
neither  envying  thofe  who  in  any  re- 
fpeft  have  a  fuperiority  over  them,  nor 
defpifing  fuch  as  they  think  their  in- 
feriors, real  happinefs  would  be  attain- 
able, notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
faid  on  that  fur* j.-clj  and  the  various 
humours,  and  the  different  underftand- 
ings  with  which  human  nature  is  fup- 
plied,  would,  inftead  of  difcoid,  pro- 
duce fuch  a  harmony,  as  would  infal- 
libly make  the  whole  fpecies  happy. 

If  every  man  who  it  pofjeffed  of  a 
greater  (hare  of  wit  than  is  common ,  in- 
itead  of  infulting  and  fatirizing  others, 
would  make  ufe  of  his  talents  for  the 
advantage  and  pleafureof  the  fociety  to 
which  he  happens  more  particularly  to 
belong;  and  they,  in  (lead  of  hating 
him  for  his  fuperior  parts,  would,  in 
return  for  the  entertainment  he  affords 
them,  exert  all  the  abilities  nature  has 
given  them  for  his  ufe,  in  common 
with  themfelves;  what  happinefs  would 
mankind  enjoy,  and  who  could  com- 
plain of  being  miferable?  It  was  this 
care,  tendernefs,  and  benevolence  to 
each  other,  which  made  David  and 
his  amiable  company  happy  $  who, 
quite  contrary  to  the  reft  of  the  world, 
for  every  trifling  frailty  blamed  them- 
felves, whilft  it  was  the  bufmefs  of  all 
the  reft  to  lefTen,  in  (read  of  aggravat- 
ing their  faults.  In  fhort,  it  is  this 
tendernefs  and  benevolence  which  alone 
can  give  any  real  pleafure,  and  which 
I  moft  fincerely  wifli  to  all  my  readers. 
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C  H  A  P.    I. 

IN  WHICH  CERTAIN  PERSONAGES 
OF  THIS  DELIGHTFUL  HISTORY 
ARE  INTRODUCED  TO  THE  REA- 
DER'S ACQUAINTANCE. 

r*v/*V    T   was  on  the  great  nor- 
<f  3>    them  road  from  York  to 

London,  about  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  month  of 
Oftober,  and  the  hour 
of  eight  in  the  evening, 
that  four  travellers  were,  by  a  violent 
(howerof  rain,  driven  for  fhelterintoa 
little  publick-houfe  on  the  fide  of  the 
highway,  diftinguiftied  by  a  fign  which 
was  laid  to  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  Black 
Lion.  The  kitchen,  in  which  they  af- 
fembled,  was  the  only  room  for  enter- 
tainment in  the  houfe,  paved  with  red 
bricks,  remarkably  clean,  furnifhed 
with  three  or  four  Windfor  chairs, 
adorned  with  (hining  plates  of  pewter, 
nnd  copper  faucepans  nicely  fcoured, 
that  even  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holder; while  a  chearful  fireof  fea-coal 
blazed  in  the  chimney.  Three  of  the 
travellers,  who  arrived  on  horfeback, 
having  feen  their  cattle  properly  accom- 
modated in  the  ftable,  agreed  to  pals  the 
time,  until  the  weather  fhould  clear  up, 
over  a  bowl  of  rumbo,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly prepared  j  but  the  fourth,  re- 
fufing  to  join  their  company,  took  his 
ftation  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  chim- 
ney, and  called  for  a  pint  of  two-penny, 


with  which  he  indulged  himfelf  apart. 
At  a  little  diftance,  on  his  left-hand, 
there  was  another  groupe,  coufifting  of 
the  landlady,  a  decent  widow  j  her  two 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  feemed  to 
be  about  the  age  of  fifteen  5  and  a  coun- 
try lad,  who  ferved  both  as  waiter  and 
oftler. 

The  focial  triumvirate  wascompofed 
of  Mr.  Fillet,  a  country  practitioner  in 
furgery  and  midwifery,  Captain  Crowe, 
and  his  nephew  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke, 
an  attorney.  Fillet  was  a  man  of  forne 
education,  and  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence, (hrewd,  fly,  and  fenfible.  Cap- 
tain Crowe  had  commanded  a  merchant- 
fliip  in  the  Mediterranean  trade  for  ma- 
ny years,  and  faved  fome  money  by 
dint  of  frugality  and  traffick.  He  was 
an  excellent  feaman,  brave,  active, 
friendly  in  his  way,  and  Icrupuloufly 
honeft,  but  as  little  acquainted  with 
the  world  as  a'fuc^ing  child;  whimfical, 
impatient,  and  fo  impetuous,  that  he 
could  not  help  breaking  in  upon  the 
converfation,  whatever  it  might  be,  witli 
repeated  interruptions,  that  feemed  to 
burft  from  him  by  involuntary  impulfe : 
when  he  himfelf  attempted  to  fpeak,  he 
never  finifhed  his  period,  but  made 
fuch  a  number  of  abrupt  tranfttions, 
that  his  difcourfe  feemed  to  be  an  un- 
connected feries  of  un finifhed  fentences, 
the  meaning  of  which  it  was  not  eafy 
to  decypher. 

His  nephew,  Tom  Clarke,  was  a 
young  fellow*  whole  goodneu  of  heart 
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even  the  efcercife  of  hh  profeflion  had 
not  been  able  to  corrupt.  Before 
Grangers  he  never  owned  himfelf  an  at- 
toornuy  without  blufaing;  though  he 
bad  no  feafon  to  blufh  For  his  own 
practice,  for  he  conftantly  refufed  to  en- 
gage in  the  caufe  of  any  client  whofe 
character  was  equivocal;  and  was  never 
known  to  aft  with  fuch  induttryaswhen 
concerned  for  the  widow  and  orphan, 
or  any  other  object  that  fued  in  forma 
fauperis.  Indeed  he  was  fo  replete 
with  human  kindnefs,  that  as  often  as 
an  effecting  ftory  or  circumftance  was 
told  in  his  hearing,  it  overflowed  at  his 
eyes.  Being  of  a  warm  complexion,  he 
was  very  fufceptible  of  paflion,  and 
fomewhat  libertine  in  his  amours.  In 
other  refpects,  he  piqued  himfelf  on  un- 
derftanding  the  practice  of  the  courts, 
and  in  private  company  he  took  pleafure 
in  laying  down  the  law ;  but  he  was  an 
indifferent  orator,  and  tedioufly  circum- 
ftantial  in  his  explanations:  his  ftature 
was  rather  diminutivej  but,  upon  the 
whole,  he  had  fome  title  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  pretty,  dapper,  little  fellow. 

The  folitary  gueft  had  fomething  very 
forbidding  in  his  afpecV,  which  was 
contracted  by  an  habitual  frown.  His 
eyes  were  fm a  11  and  red,  and  fo  deep  fet 
in  the  fockets,  that  each  appeared  like 
the  unextinguifhed  fnuff  of  a  farthing 
candle  gleaming  through  the  horn  of  a 
dark  lamhorn.  His  noftriis  were  ele- 
vated in  fcorn,  as  if  his  fenfe  of  fmell- 
ing  had  been  perpetually  offended  by 
fome  unfavoury  odour ;  and  he  looked 
as  if  he  wanted  to  Ihrink  within  him- 
lelf  from  the  impertinence  of  fociety.  He 
wore  a  black  periwig,  as  ftraight  as  the 
pinions  of  a  raven,  and  this  was  cover- 
ed with  an  hat  flapped,  and  fattened  to 
his  head  by  a  fpeckled  handkerchief  tied 
under  his  chin.  He  was  wrapped  in  a 
great  coat  of  brown  frieze,  under  which 
he  feemed  to  conceal  a  irnall  bundle. 
His  name  was  Ferret,  and  his  charac- 
ter diftinguifhed  by  three  peculiarities. 
He  was  never  feen  to  finite)  he  was  ne- 
ver heard  to  fpeak  in  praife  of  any  per- 
fon  whatlbever;  and  he  was  never 
Jcnown  to  give  a  direct  anfwer  to  any 
queftion  that  was  afked  j  but  feemed, 
en  all  occafions,  to  be  actuated  by  the 
inoft  perverfe  fpirit  of  contradiction. 

Captain  Crowe,  having  remarked 
that  it  was  fqually  weather,  afked  how 
far  it  was  to  the  next  market-town  j 
and  underftaiiding  that  the  dil^ancc 


was  not  lefs  than  fix  miles,  faid  hetiid 
a  good  mind  to  come  to  an  anchor  for 
the  night,  if  fo  be  as  he  could  have  a 
tolerable  berth  in   this   here   harbour. 
Mr.  Fillet  perceiving  by  his  ftyle  that 
he  was  a  fea-faring  gentleman,  obferv- 
ed  that  their  landlady  was  not  ufed  to 
lodge    fuch   company;     and  exprefied 
fome  furprize,  that  he,   who  had,    no 
doubt,  endured  fo   many    ftorms   and 
hard/hips  at  fea,  mould  think  much  of 
travelling  five  or  fix  miles  a  horfeback 
by  moon-light.     *  For  my  part,'  faid 
he,  '  I  ride  in  all  weathers,  and    all 
hours,  without  minding   cold,  wet, 
wind,  or  darknefs.     My  conititution 
is  fo  cafe-hardened,  that  I  believe  t 
could  live  all  the  year  at  Spitzbergen. 
With  refpect  to  this  road,  I    know 
every  foot  of  it  fo  exactly,  that  I'll 
engage  to  travel  forty   miles  upon  it 
blindfold,  without  making  one  falfe 
itep;  and  if  you  have  faith  enough  to 
put  yourfelves  under  my  aufpices,  I 
will  conduct  you  fafe  to  an  elegaot 
inn,  where  you  will  meet  with  the  bed 
accommodation.'  —  *  Thank     you, 
brother,'    replied  the  captain;    «  we 
are  much   beholden  to  you  for  your 
courteous    offer;     but    howfomever, 
you  mull  not  think  I  mind  foul  wea- 
ther more  than  my   neighbours.     I 
have  worked  hard  aloft  and  alow  in 
many  a  taught  gale— but  this  here  is 
the  cafe,  d'ye  fee;  we  have  run  down 
a  long  day's   reckoning;  our  beafta 
have  had  a  hard  fpell;  and  as  for  my 
own  hap,  brother,  I  doubt  my  bot- 
tom-planks  have  loft  fome  of  their 
flieathing,  being  as  how  I  a'n't  ufed 
to  that  kind  of  fcrubbing.' 
The  doctor,  who   had    practifed  on 
board  a  man  of  war  in  his  youth,  and 
was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
captain's  dialect,  affured  him,  that  if 
his   bottom   was  damaged,  he  would 
new- pay   it    with  an    excellent  falve, 
which  he  always  carried  about  him,  to 
guard  again  ft  fuch  accidents  on  the  road  j 
but  Tom  Clarke,  who  feemed  to  have 
caft  the  eyes  of  affection  upon  the  land- 
lady's eldeft  daughter,  Dolly,  objected 
to  their  proceeding  farther  without  reft 
and  refreshment,  as   they  had  already 
travelled  fifty  miles  firice  morning;  and 
he  was  fure  his  uncle  muft  be  fatigued 
both  in  mind  and  body,  from  vexation, 
as  well  as  from  a  hard  exercife  to  which 
he  had   not   been    accuftomed.     Fillet 
then  defifted,  faying,   he  was  forrjr  to 

find 
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find  the  captain  had  any  caufe  for 
Vexation  j  but  he  hoped  it  was  not  an 
incurable  evil.  This  expreflion  was  ac- 
companied with  a  look  of  curiofity, 
which  Mr.  Clarke  was  glad  of  an  oc- 
cafion  to  gratify ;  for,  as  we  have  hinted 
above,  he  was  a  very  communicative 
gentleman,  and  the  affair  which  now 
lay  upon  his  ftomach  interefted  him 
nearly. 

«  I'll  adore  you,  Sir,*  faid  he,  «  this 
'  here  gentleman,  Captain  Crowe,  who 
'  is  my  mother's  own  brother,  has  been 

*  cruelly  ufed  by  fome  of  his  relations. 

*  He  bears  as  good  a  character  as  any 

*  captain  of  a  Ihip  on  the  Royal  Ex- 
'  change,  and  has  undergone  a  variety 
«  of  hai-dfliipsatfea.  What  d'ye  think, 
'  now,  of  his   burfting  all  his  finews, 

*  and  making  his  eves  Hart  out  of  his 
'  head,  in  pulling  his  fhip  off  a  rock, 

'  whereby  he  faved  to  his  owners ' 

Here  he  -was  interrupted    by  the  cap- 
tain, who  exclaimed,    '  Belay,  Tom, 

*  belay — pr'ythee,  don't  veer  out  fuch 
4  a  deal  of  jaw.     Clap  a  ftopperon  thy 
'  cable,  and  bring  thyfclf  up,  my  lad} 

*  what  a  deal  of  ttuff  thou  halt  pumped 
'  up  concerning  btiriting,  and  Itarting, 
'  and  pulling  (hips  :  Laud  liave  mercy 

*  upon  us  !  Look   ye   here,  brother — 
'  look  ye  here—mind  thefe  poor  crip- 

*  pled  joints  j  two  fingers  on  the  ftar- 
'  board,    and    three   on    the    larboard 

*  handj    crooked,   d'ye  fee,    like   the 
'  knees  of  a  bilander.     I'll  tell    you 

*  what,  brother,  you  feem  to  be  a— 

*  fhip  deep  iaden — rich  cargo— current 
'  letting  into  the  bay — hard  gale — lee- 
'  fhore — all   hands   in    the   boat — tow 

*  round  the  headland — felf  pulling  for 
'  dear  blood,  again  ft  the  whole  crew. 
'  Snap  go    the  finger-braces  —  crack 
'  went  the  eye-blocks.— Bounce  day- 
«  light— flam  ftar-light— down  I  foun- 
'  dered,  dark  as  hell — whizz  went  my 

*  ears,  and  my  head  fpun  likeawhirli- 

*  gig. That  don't  fignif) — I'm  a 

'  York  (hire  boy,  as   the  laying  is  j  all 

*  my  life  at  fea,  brother,  by  rcafon  of 
'  an    old   grandmother     and    maiden 

'  aunt,   a  couple  of  old  ftinking , 

'  kept  me  thefe  forty  years  out  of  my 

«  grandfather's  eftate. Hearing    as 

'  how  they  had  taken  their  departure, 

*  cameafhore,  hired  horfes,  and  clapped 
'  on   all   my   canvas,    fleering   to   the 

*  northward,  to  take  poffcffion   of  my 
'  —But    it  don't  fignify  talking— 
4  thefe  two  old  piratical had  held  a 


palaver  with  a  lawyer— an  attorney, 
'  Tom,  d'ye  mind  me,   an  attorney— 

*  and  by  his  afliftance,  hove  me  out  of 
'  my  inheritance — that  is  all,  brother, 
'  hove  me  out  of  five  hundred  pounds 
'  a  year  j  that's  all  — what  fignifies— 

*  but  fuch  windfalls  we  don't  every  day 
«  pick  up  along   fliore*.  —  Fill  about, 

'  brother Yes,  by  the  Lord  !  thofe 

'  two   fmuggling  harridans,   with    the 
'  afliftance  of  an  attorney — an  attorney, 

*  Tom — hove  me  out  of  five  hundred  a 
«  year."  —  *  Yes,  indeed,   Sir,' added 
Mr,  Clarke,  «  thofe  two  malicious  old 

*  women  docked  the  intail,  and  left  the 

*  eftate  to  an  alien.' 

Here  Mr.  Ferret  thought  proper  to 
intermingle  in  the  converfation,  with  a 
«  Pijb,  what,  do'it  talk  of  docking  the 

*  intail?    Do'ft  not  know  that  by  the 

*  tiatute   Weftm.   2.    13  Ed.  the  will 

*  and  intention  of  the  donor  muft  be 

*  fulfilled,  and  the  tenant  in  tall  fliall 

*  not   alien    after   iffue*  had,    or    be- 
'  fore." — «  Give  me  leave,  Sir,'  replied 
Tomj  «  I  prefume  you  are  a  prafti- 
'  tioner  in  the  law.  Now  you  know,  that 
'  in  the  cafe  of  a  contingent  remainder, 
«   the  intaii  may  "be  tleftroyed  by  levying 
'  a  fine,  and  fufFering  a   recovery'}  or 
'  otherwife   deltroying    the    particular 
(  eftate,before  the  contingency  happens. 
'  Iffeo/ses,  who  polfefs  an  eltatVoniy 

*  during  the  life  of  a  fon,  where  divers 

*  remainders  are  limited  over,  make  a 
'  feqffmentln  fee  to  him,  by  the '  fttjf- 
1  merit  all  the  future   remainders  are 

*  deilroyed.     Indeed,  a  perfun  in  re- 

*  maindsr  may  have  a  writ  of  intrusion, 
'  if  any  do  intrude  after  the  death  of  a 

'  tenant  for  life}  and  the  writ  ex  grai'i     * 

*  fjuerela  lies  to  execute  a  devife  in  re- 
«  maiader,  after   the  death  of  a  tenant 
'  in  tail  without  iffue.' — (  Spoke  like 
'  a  true  difciple  of  Geber!'  cries  Fer- 
ret.    <  No,  Sir,'  replied  Mr.   Clarke, 

*  Counfellor  Caper  is  in  the  conveyan- 
«  cing  way — I    was  clerk  to  Serjeant 

*  Croaker.' — '  Aye,  and  now  you  may 
'  fet  up  for  yourfeif,'  refumed  the  other, 

*  for  you  can  prate  as  unintelligibly 
'  as  the  belt  of  them.' 

'  Perhaps,'  faid  Tom,  '  I  do  not 
c  make  myfelf  underitood:  if  fo  be 'as 
<  how  that  is  the  cafe,  let  us  change 
«  the  pofition;  and  fuppofe  that  this 

*  here  cafe  is  a  tail  after  a  pojjibiiity  cf 
'  iffue  extinft.    If  a  tenant  in  tail,  at- 
«  ter  a  pofiibility,  make  a  feoffment  of 

*  his  land,  he  in  revcrlioa  may  enter 

*  B  «  for 
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for  the  forfeiture.  Then  we  mu,ft 
make  a  diitinftion  between  general 
tail  and  fpecial  tail.  It  is  the  word 
body  that  maites  the  intad\  there  mult 
be  a  body  in  the  tail,  deviled  to  heirs 
male  *  r  female,  othei  wife  it  is  a  fee- 
fimple,  becaufe  it  is  not  limited  of 
what  body.  Thus  a  corporation  can- 
not be  ieized  in  taiL  For  example} 
here  is  a  young  woman  —  \Vhat  is 
your  name,  my  dear?'  —  *  Dolly,* 
anfwered  the  daughter,  with  a  curtley. 
Here's  Dolly — I  leize  Dolly  in  tail — 
Dolly,  I  feize  you  in  tail.' — «  Sha't 
.then  P  cried  Dolly,  pouting.  '  I  am 
feized  or  land  in  fee  —  I  fettle  on 
Dolly  in  tail."- 

Dolly,  who  did  not  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  illuftration,  underftood 
him  in  a  literal  fenfe,  and  in  a  whim- 
pering tone  exclaimed,  *  Sha't  then,  I 
*  tell  thee,  curfed  tuoad!'  Tom,  how- 
ever, was  fo  tranfported  with  his  fub- 
jeft,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  poor 
Dolly's  miftake  j  but  proceeded  in  his 
harangue  upon  the  different  kinds  of 
tails,  remainders,  zndfeifins,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  noile  that  alarm- 
ed the  whole  company.  The  rain  had 
been  fucceeded  by  a  ftorm  of  wind,  that 
howled  around  the  houfe  with  the  mo(t 
favage  impetuofity ;  and  the  heavens 
were  overcaft  in  fuch  a  manner  that  not 
dne  ftar  appeared,  fo  that  all  without 
was  darknefs  and  uproar.  This  aggra- 
vated the  horrors  of  divers  loud  fcreams, 
which  even  the  noife  of  the  blalt  could 
not  exclude  from  the  aftonimed  ears  of 
our  travellers.  Captain  Crowe  called 
out,  «  Avaft,  avail!'  Tom  Clarke  fat 
filent,  itaring  wildly,  with  his  mouth 
flill  openj  the  furgeon  himfelf  feemed 
ftartled,  and  Ferret's  countenance  be- 
trayed evident  marks  of  confufion.  The 
oftler  moved  nearer  the  chimney  ;  and 
the  good  woman  of  the  houfe,  with  her 
two  daughters,  crept  clofe  to  the  com- 
pany. 

After  fome  paufe,  the  captain  ftarting 
up,  «  Thefe/  faid  he,  « 'be  fjgnals  of 
«  diftrefs.  Some  poor  fouls  in  danger 
«  of  foundering ;  let  us  bear  up  a-head, 
f  and  fee  if  we  can  give  them  any  af- 
«  fiftance.'  The  landlady  begged  him, 
for  Chriftis  lake,  not  to  think  of  going 
out  j  for  it  was  a  fpirit  that  would  lead 
him  aliray  into  fens  and  rivers,  and 
certainly  do  him  a  mifchief.  Crowe 
iecmed  to  be  Daggered  by  this  remon- 
ftiance,  which  his  nephew  reinforced, 


obferving,  that  it  might  be  a  ftratagera 
of  rogues  to  decoy  them  into  the  fields, 
that  they  might  rob  them  under  the 
cloud  of  night.  Thus  exhorted,  he  re- 
fumed  his  ieat ;  and  Mr.  Ferret  began 
to  make  very  fevere  fhic"tures  upon  the 
folly  ami  fear  of  thofe  who  believed  and 
trembled  at  the  vifitation  of  (pints, 
ghofts,  and  goblins.  He  (aid,  he  wouki 
engage  with  twelve  penny-worth  of 
phofphorus  to  frighten  a  whole  parim 
out  of  their  fenfes  :  then  he  expatiated 
on  the  pufillanimity  of  the  nation  in  ge- 
neral, ridiculed  the  militia,  cenl'urul 
the  government,  and  dropped  fome  hint* 
about  a  change  of  hands,  which  the 
captain  could  not,  and  the  defter  would 
not  comprehend. 

Tom  Clarke,  from  the  freedom  of 
his  difcouife,  concluded  he  was  a  mi- 
nifterial  fpy,  and  communicated  his 
opinion  to  his  uncle  in  a  whifper,  while 
this  mifanthrope  continued  to  pour  forth 
his  invec~lives  with  a  fluency  peculiar 
to  himfelf.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Ferret 
had  been  a  party -writer,  not  from  prin- 
ciple, but  employment,  and  had  felt  the 
rod  of  power  i  in  order  to  avoid  a  fecond 
exertion  of  which,  he  now  found  it  con- 
venient to  fkulk  about  in  the  country  j 
for  he  had  received  intimation  of  a  war- 
rant from  the  fecretary  of  ihte,  who 
wanted  to  be  better  acquainted  with  his 
perfon.  Notwithltanding  the  tickiifli 
nature  of  his  fituation,  it  was  become 
fo  habitual  to  him  to  think  and  fpeak 
in  a  certain  manner,  that  even  before 
flrangers,  whofe  principles  and  con- 
nections he  could  not  poflibly  know,  he 
hardly  ever  opened  his  mouth  without 
utteiing  fome  direft  or  implied  farcafm 
againft  the  government. 

He  had  already  proceeded  a  confider- 
able  way  in  demonttrating  that  the  na- 
tion was  bankrupt  and  beggared,  and 
that  thofe  who  flood  at  the  helm  were 
fteering  full  into  the  gulph  of  inevita- 
ble dettruclion ;  when  his  leclure  was 
fuddenly  fufpended  by  a  violent  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  which  threatened  the 
whole  houfe  with  immediate  demoli- 
tion. Captain  C/rowe,  believing  they 
mould  be  inftnntly  boarded,  unfheathcd 
his  hanger,  and  Itood  in  a  polVme  of 
defence,  Mr.  Fillet  armed  himfelf 
with  the  poker,  which  happened  to  he 
red  hot }  the  oflfer  pulled  down  a  rufty 
firelock,  that  hung  by  the  roof  over  a 
flitch  of  bncon.  Tom  Clarke,  perceiv- 
ing the  landlady  aud  her  children  dif- 
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trailed  with  terror,  conduced  them, 
out  of  mere  compaflion,  below  flairs 
iilto  the  cellar;  and  as  tor  Mr.  Ferret, 
he  prudently  withdrew  into  an  adjoin- 
ing pantry. 

But  as  a  perfonage  of  great  import- 
ance in  this  entertaining  hiftory  was 
forced  to  remain  fome  time  at  the  door 
before  he  could  gain  admittance,  fo  mutt 
the  reader  wait  with  patience  for  the 
next  chapter,  in  which  he  will  fee  the 
caufe  of  this  ditturbance  explained  much 
to  his  comfort  and  edification. 


CHAP.    II. 

IN  WHICH  THE  HERO  OF  THESE 
ADVENTURES  MAKES  HIS  FIRST 
APPEARANCE  ON  THE  STAGE  OF 
ACTION. 

THE  outward  door  of  the  Black 
Lion  had  already  futtained  two 
dreadful  mocks.;  but  at  the  third  it  flew 
open,  and  in  (talked  an  apparition,  that 
fmote  the  hearts  of  our  travellers  with 
fear  and  trepidation.  It  was  the  figure 
of  a  man  armed  cap-a-pie,  bearing  on 
his  moulder  a  bundle  dropping  with 
water,  which  afterwards  appeared  to  be 
the  body  of  a  man  that  feemed  to  have 
been  drowned,  and  fifhed  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  neighbouring  river. 

Having  depofited  his  burden  care- 
fully on  the  floor,  he  addrefled  himfelf 
to  the  company  in  thefe  words.  *  Be 
not  furprized,  good  people,  at  this 
unufual  appearance,  which  I  mall 
take  an  opportunity  to  explain  ;  and 
forgive  the  rude  and  boifterous 
manner  in  which  I  have  demanded, 
and  indeed  forced  admittance;  the 
violence  of  my  intrufion  was  the  ef- 
feel  of  neceflity.  In  croffingthe  river, 
my  fquire  and  his  horfe  were  fwept 
away  by  the  ftream  ;  and  with  fome 
difficulty  I  have  been  able  to  drag 
him  afhore,  though  I  am  afraid  my 
affiftance  reached  him  too  late  j  for, 
fmce  I  brought  him  to  land,  he  has 
given  no  figns  of  life.' 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  groan 
which  ifTued  from  the  chelt  of  the 
iquire,  and  terrified  the  fpeclators  as 
much  as  it  comforted  the  mafter.  After 
fome  recollection,  Mr.  Fillet  began  tQ 
tindreis  the  body,  which  was  laid  in 
a  blanket  on  the  floor,  and  rolled 
from  fide  to  fide  by  his  direction.  A 


confiderable  quantity  of  water  being 
difcharged  from  the  mouth  of  this  un- 
fortunate fquire,  he  uttered  a  hideous 
roar;  and,  opening  his  eyes,  ftared  wild- 
ly around:  then  the  furgeon  undertook 
for  his  recovery ;  and  hjs  mafter  went 
forth  with  the  oftler  in  queft  of  the 
horfes,  which  he  had  left  by  the  fide  of 
the  river.  His  back  was  no  fooner  turn- 
ed, than  Ferret,  who  had  been  peeping 
from  behind  the  pantry-door,  ventured 
to  rejoin  the  company  j  pronouncing 
with  a  fm ile,  or  rather  grin  of  con- 
tempt, '  Hry  day!  what  precious  mum- 
mery is  this  f  What!  are  we  to  have 
the  farce  of  Hamlet's  ghoft?1— c  Ad- 
zooks,'  cried  the  capta'n,  *  my  kinf- 
man  Tom  has  dropped  a-ftern  }  hope 
in  God  a^has  not  bulged  to,  and  gone 
to  bottom!'—'  Pifti,'  exclaimed  the 
mifanthrope,  *  there's  no  danger;  the  - 
young  lawyer  is  only  feizing  Polly  in, 
tail.1 

Certain  it  is,  Dolly  fqueaked  at  that, 
inltant  in  the  cellar;  and  Clarke  ap- 
pearing foon  after  in  fome  confufion, ' 
declared  me  had  been  frightened,  by  a 
flam  of  lightning ;  but  this  aflertion 
was  not  confirmed  by  the  young  lady 
herfelf,  who  eyed  him  with  a  fullen  re- 
gard, indicating  difpleafure,  though  not 
indifference;  and  when  queftioned  by 
her  mother,  replied,  *  A-doan't  maind 
'  what  a- fays,  fo  a  doan't,  vor  all  his 
'  goalden  jacket,  then." 

In  the  mean  time  the  furgeon  had 
performed  the  operation  of  phlebotomy 
on  the  fquire,  who  was  lifted  into  a 
chair,  and  fupported  by  the  landlady  for 
thatpurpofe;  but  he  hid  not  as  yet 
given  any  fign  of  having  retrieved  the 
ufe  of  his  fenfes.  And  here  Mr.  Fillet 
could  not  help  contemplating  with  fur- 
prize  the  itrange  figure  and  accoutre- 
ments of  his  patient,  who  feemed  in  age 
to  be  turned  of  fifty.  His  feature  was 
below  the  middle  fizej  he  was  thick, 
fquat,  and  brawny,  with  a  imall  prq-» 
tuberance  on  one  iboulder,  and  a  pro- 
mjnent  belly,  which,  in.  confequenceof 
the  water  rje  had  {wallowed,  now  ftrut-, 
ted  beyond  it's  uiualdimenfions.  His 
forehead  was  remarkably  convex,  and 
fo  very  low,  that  his  black  bufhy  hair 
defcended  within  an  inch  of  his  noi'e  j 
but  this  did  not  conceal  the  wrinkles  of 
his  front,  which  were  manifold,  fys 
fmall  glimmering  eyes  refembled  thole 
of  the  Hampfhire  porker,  that  turns  up, 
the  foil  with  his  projt&mg  fnout.  His 
£  *  cheeks 
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cheeks  were  flirivelled  and  puckered  at 
the  corners,  like  the  feams  of  a  regi- 
mental coat  as  it  comes  from  the  hands 
of  the  contractor  j  his  nofe  bore  a  ftrong 
analogy  in  fhape  to  a  tennis  ball,  and 
in  colour  to  a  mulberry  9  for  aJJ  the  wa- 
ter in  the  river   had   not  been    able  to 
quench  the  natural  fire  of  that  feature. 
His  upper  jaw  was  furnifhed  with  two 
long, white,  (harp-pointed teeth  or  fangs, 
i'uch  as  the   reader  may   have  obferved 
in  the  chaps  of  a  wolf,  or  full-grown 
maftifF,    and   an   anatomift   would  de- 
fcribe  as  a  preternatural  elongation  of 
the  denies   canini.     His   chin  was   ib 
long,  fo    peaked,  and  incurvateJ,    as 
to  form  in  profile,  with  his  impending 
forehead,  the    exact  refemblance   of  a 
moon  in  the  firit  quarter.    With  refpect 
to  his  equipage,  he  had  a  leathern  cap 
upon  his  head,    faced   like  thofe  worn 
by  marines,  and  exhibiting  in*  embroi- 
dery the  figure  of  a  creicent.     His  coat 
was  of  white  cloth  faced   witli  black, 
and  cut  in  a  very  antique  fafliion  ;  and, 
in  lieu  of  a  waiftcoat,  he  wore  a  buff 
jerkin.     His  feet  were  cafed  with  loofe 
bu (kins,  which,  though  they  rofe  almoft 
to  his  knee,  could  not  hide  that  curva- 
ture known  by  the  appellation  of  bandy 
legs.     A    large    ftring    of  bandaliers 
garnifhed  a  broad  belt  that  graced  his 
ihoulders,  from  whence  depended  an  in- 
ftrument  of  war,  which  was  fomething 
between  a  back-fword  and  a  cutlafs  ; 
and  a  cafe  of  piltols  were  ftuck  in  his 
girdle. 

Such  was  the  figure  which  the  whole 
company  now  fin  veyed  with  admiration. 
After  fome  paufe,  he  feemed  to  recover 
his  recollection.  He  rolled  about  his 
eyes  around,  and  attentively  furveying 
every  individual,  exclaimed,  in  a  ftrange 
tone,  '  Bodikins!  where's  Gilbert?* 
This  interrogation  did  not  favour  much 
of  fanity,  elpecially  when  accompanied 
with  a  wild  ftare,  whichjs  generally  in- 
terpreted as  a  fure  fign  ofadifturbed 
understanding;  neverthelefs,  the  furgeon 
endeavoured  to  afllft  his  recollection. 

*  Come,'  faid  he,  *  have  a  good  heart. 
«  How  doft   do,  friend?' — '  Do !'  re- 
plied the  fquire,  '  do  as  well  as  I  can  : 
<  that's  a  lye  too  j   I  might  have  done 

•  better.    I  had  no  bufmefs  to  be  here." 
*—  <  You  ought  to  thank  God  and  your 
«  matter/  relumed  the  furgeon,  '  for  the 
«  providential  efcape  you   have  had.*— 
4  Thank  my  matter!'  cried  the  fquire, 
'  thank  the  dtvil ! — Go  and  teach  your 


'  grannum  to  crack  filberds.  I  know 
'  who  I'm  bound  to  pray  for,  and  who 
'  I  ought  to  curfe  the  longeft  day  I 

*  h  ive  to  live." 

Here  the  captain  interpofmg,  '  Niy, 
'  brother/  faid  he,  *  you  are  bound  to 
'  pray  for  this  here  gentleman  as  your 

*  (heet-anchor;   for,  if  fo  be  as  he  had 
'  not  cleared  your  ftowage  of  the  water 

*  you    hail   t^kt-n    in    at    your    upper- 
'   works,  and  lightened  your  veins,  d'ye 
'  fee,  by  taking   away   fome  of  your 

*  blood,   adad  !    you  had  driven  before 

*  the  gale,  and  never  been  brought  up  in 
'  this  world  again,  d'ye  fee,' — '  What, 
'  then,  you  would  pei  fu:ule  me/  replied 
the  patient,  *  that  the  only  way  to  fave 

*  my   life   was    to    Ihed    my    precious 
'   blood  ?  Look  ye,   friend,  it  (lull  not 
'  be  loft  blood  to  me.     I  take  you  all 

*  to    witnefs,    that    there   furgeon,    or 
'  apothecary,  or  farrier,  or  dog  doctor, 

*  or  whatfoever  he  may  be,  has  robbed 
'  me  of  the  balfam  of  life  j  he  has  not 
<  left  fo  much  blood  in   my  body  as 
'  would  fatten  a  ftarved  flea.     O!   that 
c  there  was  a  lawyer  here  to  ferve  him 
'  with  *  fiferariS 

Then  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Ferret,  he 
proceeded.  '  An't  you  a  limb  of  the 
«  law,  friend  ? — No,  I  cry  you  mercy, 

*  you  look  more  like  a  fhew-man  or  a 
'  conjuror.'    Ferret,  nettled  at  thU  ad- 
drefs,  anfwered,  '  It  would  be  well  for 
4  you  that  I  could  conjure  a  little  com- 

*  mon    fenle    into   that   numbfcull  of 
'  yours.'—'  If  I  want  that  commodity/ 
rejoined  the  fquire,  «  I  mutt  go  to  ano- 
'  ther  market,  I  trow.     You  legerde- 

*  main  men  be  more  like  to  conjure  the 
'  money  fiom  our  pockets   than  fenfe 
'  into  our  fculls.     Vor  my  own  put,  I 
'  was  once  cheated  of  vorty  good  fhill- 
'  ings  by  one  of  your  brooiher  cups 
'  and  balls.'     In    all    probability    he 
would  have  defcended   to  particulars, 
had  he  not  been  feized  with  a  return  of 
his  naufea,  which  obliged  him  to  call 
for  a  bumper  of  brandy.    This  remedy 
being  fwal lowed,  the  nimult  in  his  tto- 
mach  fubfided.     He  defired  he  might 
be  put  to-bed  without  delay,  and  that 
half  a  dozen  eggs  and  a  pound   of  ba- 
con might,  in   a  couple  of  hours,  be 
drtfled  for  his  f upper. 

He  was  accordingly  led  off  the  fcene 
by  the  landlady  and  her  daughter;  and 
Mr.  Ferret  had  juft  lime  to  obferve  the 
fellow  was  a  compofition,  in  which  he 
did  not  know  whether  knave  or  fool 

mott 
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roofl  predominated,  when  the  matter  re- 
turned from  the  ftable.  He  had  taken 
offhis  helmet,  and  now  difplayed  a  very 
engaging  countenance.  His  age  did 
not  feem  to  exceed  thirty  j  he  was  tall, 
and  feemingly  robuft  5  his  face  long 
and  oval,  his  nofe  aquiline,  his  mouth 
furniflied  with  a  fet  of  elegant  teeth, 
white  as  the  drifted  fnow  j  his  com- 
plexion clear,  and  his  afpect  noble. 
Hischefnut  hair  loofely  flowed  in  (hort 
natural  curls  j  and  his  grey  eyes  mone 
with  fuch  vivacity,  as  plainly  (hewed 
that  hisreafon  was  a  little  difcompofed. 
Such  an  appearance  prepolfeffed  the 
greater  part. of  the  company  in  his  fa- 
vour. He  bowed  round  with  the  moft 
polite  and  affable  addrefs;  enquired 
about  his  fquire;  and  being  informed 
of  the  pains  Mr.  Fillet  had  taken  for 
his  recovery,  infilled  upon  that  gentle- 
man's accepting  an  handfome  gratuity  : 
then,  in  confederation  of  the  cold -bath 
he  had  undergone,  he  was  prevailed 
\ipon  to  take  the  poft  of  honour,  name- 
ly, the  great  chair  fronting  the  fire, 
which  was  reinforced  with  a  billet  of 
wood  for  his  comfort  and  convenience. 
Perceiving  his  fellow-travellers  either 
over-awed  into  filence  by  his  prefence, 
or  Itruck  dumb  with  admiration  at  his 
equipage,  he  accoited  them  in  thefe 
words,  while  an  agreeable  fmile  dimpled 
on  his  cheek. 

'  The  good  company  wonders,  no 
doubt,  to  fee  a  man  cafed  in  armour, 
fuch  as  hath  been  for  above  a  whole 
century  difufed  in  this  and  every  other 
country  of  Europe  j  and  perhaps  they 
will  be  (till  more  furprized  when  they 
hear  that  man  profefs  himfelf  a  novi- 
ciate of  that  military  order  which 
hath  of  old  been  diftingu idled  in 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  through  all 
Chriftendom,  by  the  name  of  knights- 
errant.  Yes,  gentlemen,  in  that  pain- 
ful and  thorny  path  of  toil  and  danger 
I  have  begun  my  career,  a  candidate 
for  honeft  fame}  determined,  as  far 
as  in  me  lies,  to  honour  and  aflert  the 
efforts  of  virtue,  to  combat  vice  in  all 
her  forms,  redrefs  injuries,  chaftife 
oppreffion,  protect  the  helplefs  and 
forlorn,  relieve  the  indigent,  exert  my 
bed  endeavours  in  the  caufe  of  inno- 
cence and  beauty,  and  dedicate  my 
talents,  fuch  as  they  are,  to  the  fervice 
of  my  country/ 
«  What!'  faid  Ferret,  'you  fet  up 
'  for  a  modern  Don  Quixote  ?— The 


fcheme  is  rather  too  ftale  and  extra- 
vagant.—What  was  an  humorous 
romance,  and  well  timed  fatire  in 
Spain  near  two  hundred  years  ago, 
will  make  but  a  forry  jelt,  and  ap- 
pear equally  infipid  and«ibfurd,  when 
really  ailed  from  affectation,  at  this 
time  of  day,  in  a  country  like  Eng- 
land.' 

The  knight,  eyeing  this  cenfor  with 
a  look  of  difdain,  replied,  in  a  folemn 
lofty  tone,  '  He  that  from  affectation 
.imitates  the  extravagancies  recorded 
of  Don  Quixote,  is  an  importer  equilly 
wicked  and  contemptible.  He  that 
counterfeits  macinefs,  unlefs  he  dif- 
fembles,  like  the  eider  Brutus,  for 
fome  virtuous  purpofe,  not  only  de- 
baies  his  own  foul,  but  aiSts  as  ri  traitor 
to  Heaven,  by  denying  the  Divinity 
that  is  within  him. — I  am  neither  an 
affected  imitator  of  Don  Quixote,  nor, 
as  I  truft  in  Heaven,  vifited  by.  that 
fpiritof  lun  icy  fo  admirably  difplayed 
in  the  fictitious  character  exhibited  by 
the  inimitable  Cervantes.  I  have  not 
yet  encountered  a  windmill  foragiant, 
nor  miltaken  this  publick  houfe  fora 
magnificent  cattle;  neither  do  I  be- 
lieve this  gentleman  to  be  the  con- 
ftable,  nor  that  worthy  practitioner  to 
be  mafter  Elizabat,  the  furgeon  re- 
corded in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  nor  you 
to  be  the  enchanter  Alquife,  nor  any 
other  fage  of  hiftory  or  romance.-— I 
fee  and  diftinguifh  objects  as  they  are 
difcerned  and  defcribed  by  other  men. 
I  reafon  without  prejudice}  can  en- 
dure contradiction;  and,  as  the  com- 
pany perceives,  even  bear  impertinent 
cenfure  without  pafllon  or  refentment. 
I  quarrel  with  none  but  the  foes  of 
virtue  and  decorum,  againlt  whom  I 
have  declared  perpetual  war,  and  then^ 
I  will  every  where  attack  as  the  natural 
enemies  of  mankind/ 
'  But  that  war/  faid  the  cypick, 
may  foon  be  brought  to  a  conclufion, 
and  your  adventures  clofe  in  Bride- 
well, provided  you  meet  with  fom$ 
determined  conftablc,  who  will  feire 
your  wormip  as  a  vagrant,  according 
to  the  ftatute.' — «  Heaven  and  earth!* 
cried  the  Itranger,  ftarting  up,  and  lay- 
ng  his  hand  on  his  fword,  *  do  I  live  to 
.  hear  myfelf  infulted  with  fuch  an  op- 
probrious epithet,  and  refrain  fronj 
trampling  into  duft  the  infolent  ca- 
lumniator!' 

The  tone  in  which  thefe  words  were 
pronounced, 
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pronounced,  and  the  indignation  that 
flamed  from  the  eyes  of  the  fpeaker,  in- 
timidated every  individual  of  the  lb- 
ciety,  and  reduced  Ferret  to  n  tempo- 
rary privation  of  all  his  faculties.    His 
eyes  retired  within  their  focketsj   his 
complexion,  which  was  naturally  of  a 
copper  hue,  now  fhifted  to  a  leaden 
colour  j  his  teeth  began  to  chatter  5  and 
$11  his  limbs  were  agitated  by  a  fudden 
palfy.     The  knight  obferved  his  con- 
dition, and  refumed  his  feat,  faying, 
I  wa?  to  blame:  my  vengeance  mutt 
be  referred  for  very  different  objects. 
—Friend,  you  have  nothing  to  fear—- 
the fudden  guft  of  paflion  is  now  blown 
over.     Recollect  yourfelf,  and  I  will 
reafon  calmly  on  the  obfervation  you 
have  made/ 

This  was  a  very  feafonable  declara- 
tion to  Mr.  Ferret,  who  opened  his 
eyes,  and  wiped  his  forehead,  while  the 
other  proceeded  in  thefe  terms:  «  You 
fay  I  am  in  danger  of  being  appre- 
hended as  a  vagrantj  I  am  not  Co  ig- 
norant of  the  laws  of  my  country, 
but  that  I  know  the  description  of 
thofe  who  fall  within  (he  legal  mean- 
ing of  this  odious  term.  You  mull 
give  me  leave  to  inform  you,  friend, 
that  I  am  neither  bearward,  fencer, 
rtroller,gipfey,  mountebank,  nor  men- 
dicant ;  nor  do  I  prnctife  fubtle  craft 
to  deceive  and  impofe  upon  the  king's 
lieges }  nor  can  I  be  hi  Id  as  an  idle, 
diforderly  pericn,travellingfrom  place 
toplace,  collecting  monies  by  virtue  of 
counterfeited  pafles,  briefs,  and  other 
falfe  pretences — In  what refpe6l there- 
fore am  I  to  be  deemed  a  vagrant  ? 
Anfwer  boldly,  without  fear  or 
fcruple.' 

To  this  interrogation  the  mifan- 
thrope  replied,  with  a  fau'tering  nc- 
cent,  *  If  nut  a  vagrant,  you  incur  the 

*  penalty  for  riding  aimed  in  affray  of 
«  the  peace." — '  But,  inftead  of  riding 
'  armed  in  affray  of  the  peace,'  refumed 
the  other,  '  I  ride  in  preservation  of  the 
'  peace  j  and  gentlemen  are  allowed  by 
'  the  law  to  wear  armour  for  their  de- 
'  fence.    Some  ride  with  blundubuflVs, 

*  fomc  with  piliolb,  fome  with  fwoids, 

*  accordingtothen  various  inclinations. 
'  Mine  is.  to  wear   the  ;umour  of  my 

*  forefather  :    perhaps  I  ule  them  for 

*  exercife,   in  order  to  accuftom  mylelf 

*  to  fat  gue,  an  '  (hem-then  mv  c.aiiti- 
«  tutiui  ;  pc-iha^b  I  allume  them  fur  a 
<  frolickV 


'  But  if  you  fwagger  armed  and  in 
'  difguifc,  aflault  me  on  the  highway, 
'  or  put  me  in  bodily  fear  for  the  fake 

*  of  the  je(t,  the  law  will  punifh  \ou  in 
'  earneft,'  cried  the  other.—'  But  my 
'  intention,'  anfwered  the  knight,   '  is 
'  carefully  to  avoid  all  thofe  o:cafions 
«  of  offences.'—'  Then,'  fa  id  Ferret, 
«  you  may  go  uiMiimd,  like  other  fober 
<  people.' — «   Not    fo,'    anfwered    the 
knight;  *  as  I  ptopofe  to  travel  all  times, 

*  and  in  all  places,   mine  armour  may 

*  guard  me  againft  the  attempts  of  tiea- 

*  cheryj  it  may  dtf.nd   me  in   combat 

*  againft  odds,  mould  I  be  nflaulted  by 
'  a  multitude,  or  have  occaiion  to  bring 
'  malefactors  to  juftice.' 

«  What,  then,'  excljimed  the  philo- 
fopher,  'you  iivend  to  co  operate  with 
c  the  honouiable  fraternity  of  thief  - 

*  takers,  ? — '  I  ilo   puipolV,'   faid    the 
you«h,  eyeing  him  wsih  n  look  of  inef- 
fable contempt,  *  to  act  as  a  coadjutor 
'   to  the  law,  and  even  to  remedy  evils 

which  the  law  cannot  reach  j  to  de- 
tecl  fraud  and  treafon,  abafe  ii  folence, 
mortify  piide,  difcourage  flandti-,  dif- 
grace  imiDoJelty,  and  fti^matize  in- 
gratitude: but  trie  infamous  pait  of  a 
thief-catcher's  character  I  difchim. 
Neither  do  I  yffociate  with  robbers  and' 
pickpockets,  (knowing  them  to  be 
fuch)  that,  in  being  entrufted  with 
thtir  Jetrets,  I  may  the  more  effec- 
tually betray  them  j  nor  frnll  I  ever 
pocket  the  reward  granted  by  the  le- 
giflature  to  tho(e  by  whom  robbers 
are  brought  to  conviction  ;  but  1  (hall 
always  think  it  my  duty  to  rid  my 
country  of  that  pernicious  vermin 
which  preys  upon  the  bowels  of  the 
commonwealth — not  but  th.it  an 
incorporated  company  of  licenfed 
thieves  might,  under  proper  re- 
gulations, be  of  fervice  to  the  com- 
munity.' 

Ferret,   emboldened    by  the   paffive 
tamenel's  with  which  the  Granger  bore 
his  la(t  reflection,   began   to  think  he 
had  nothing  of  Hector  but  his  omfide, 
and  gave  a  loo(e  to  all  the  acrimony  of 
his  party- rancour.    Hearing  the  knight 
mention  a  company  of  licenfed  thieves, 
What  elie,'  cried  he,  «  is  the  majority 
of  the  nation  ?   What  is  your  landing 
army  at  home,  th:«t  eat  up  their  fel- 
low ful  jects?    What  are  your  mer- 
cenaries abroad,  whom  you   hire  to 
fight  the-'r  own  quarrejs?     What  i- 
your  militia,  that  wife  mcafiire  of  a 
'  fagacious 
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«  iagacious  miniftry,  but  a  larger  gang 
'*  of  petty  thieves,  who  fteal  (beep  and 
f  poultry  through  mere  idlenefs;  and, 

<  were  they  Confronted  with  an  enemy, 
«  would  (teal  themfelves  away  ?    What 

<  is  your  *****  but  a  knot  of  thieves, 

*  who  pillage  the  nation  under  colour  of 

<  law,  and  enrich  themfelves  with  the 
4  wreck  of  their  country  ?    When   you 
«  conlider  the  enormous  debt  of  above 
«  an  hundred  millions,  the  intolerable 

*  load  of  taxes   and  impofitions  under 

<  which  we  sjroan,   and  the-  manner  in 

<  which  that  burden  is  vearly  accumu- 

*  lating  to  iupport  two  German  eleclo- 

*  rates,  without  our  receiving  any  thing 

*  in    return  but  the  fhews  of  triumph 

*  and    madows    of  conqueft  ;    I    fay, 
«  when  you  reflect   on   thefe  circum- 

*  fiances,  and  at  the  fame  time  behold 
'  our  cities  filled  with  bankrupts,  and 
'  our  country  with  beggars,   can   you 
'  be  fo  infatuated  as  to  deny  that  the 

*  minirtry  is  mad,  or  worfe  than  madj 

*  our  wealth  exhaulled,  our  people  mi- 

*  ferable,   our  credit  blafted,   and  our 
'  ftate  on  the  brink  of  perdition  ?  This 

*  profpect,  indeed,  will  make  the  fainter 

*  impreflion,   if  we   recollect   that  we 

*  ourfelves  are  a  pack  of  fuch  profii- 

*  gate,  corrupted,  pufillanimous  rafcals, 
'  as  delerve  no  faivation.' 

The  Itranger,  raifing  his  voice  to  a 
loud  tone,  replied,  *  Such,  indeed,  are 

*  the    insinuations,   equally   falfe    and 
'  infidious,    with  which  the  defperate 
'  emiffaries   of  a  party  endeavour  to 
'  poifon    the   minds   of  his    majdfy's 

*  fubjcicts,  in  defiance  of  common  ho- 

*  ndty  and  common   fenfe.      But   he 

*  muft  be  blind  to  all  perception,  and 
'  dead  to  candour,  who  does   not  fee 

*  and  own  that  we  are  involved  in  a  juft 

*  and   neceflary  war,  which  has  been 
'  maintained  on  truly  Britifli  principles, 

*  profecuted  with  vigour,  and  crowned 

*  with  fuccefs  ;  that  our  taxes  areeafy, 
'  in  proportion  to  our  wealth  j  that  our 

*  conquelts   are   equally   glorious  and 

*  important;  that  our  commerce  flou- 

*  rifhes,  our  people  are  happy,  and  our 

*  enemies  reduced  to  defpair. — Is  there 
<  a  man  who  boafts  a  Britifli  heart,  that 

*  repines  at  the  fuccefs  and  profperity  of 
'  his  country?  Such  there  are,  O  fliame 

*  to  patriotifm,  and  reproach  to  Great 

*  Britain!   who  act  as  the  emiffaries  of 

*  France  both  in  words  and  writing; 
1  who  exaggerate  our  neceffary  burdens, 

*  magnify  our  dangers,  rxtol'the  power 


of  our  enemies,  deride  our  victories, 
extenuate   our    conquefts,    condemn 
the  meafures  of  our  government,  and 
fcatter  the    freds    of    diflatisfacliom 
through  the  land.     Such  domeftick 
traitors  are  doubly  the  objects  of  de- 
teftation ;   firft,  in   perverting  truth  j 
and,  fecondly,  in  propagating  falfe- 
hood,  to  the  prejudice  cf  that  com- 
munity of  which  they  have  profeffed 
themfelves  members.     One  of  thefe 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Ferret, 
an  old,  rancorous,  incorrigible  inftru- 
ment  of  fedition  $  happy  it  is  for  him 
that  he  has  never  fallen  in  my  way  j 
for,  notwithstanding  the  maxims  of 
forbearance  which   I  have   adopted, 
the  indignation  which  the  character 
of  that   caitiff  infpires    would    pro- 
bably impel  me  to  fome  act  of  vio- 
lence, and  I  mould  crulh  him  like  an 
ungrateful  viper  that  gnawed  the  bo- 
fom  which  warmed  it  into  life/ 
Thefe  laft  words  were  pronounced 
with  a  wildnefs  of  look  that  even  bor- 
dered upon  phrenzy.    The  mifanthrope 
once  more  retired  to  the  pantry  for  fhtf- 
ter,  and  the  reft  of  the  guelts  were  evi.- 
dently  difconcerted. 

Mr.  Fillet,  in  order  to  change  the 
converfation,  which  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce ferious  confequences,  exprefTeql 
uncommon  fatisfaction  at  the  remarks 
which  the  knight  h;id  made;  fignined 
his  approbation  of  the  honourable  office 
he  had  undertaken  j  declared  himfelif 
happy  in  having  feen  fuch  an  acconv- 
pliflied  cavalier  j  and  obferved,  that  no- 
thing  was  wanting  to  render  him  a  conv- 
pleat  knight-errant  but  fome  celebrated 
beauty,  the  miitrefs  of  his  heart,  who(p 
idea  might  animate  his  breaft,  and 
ftrengthen  his  arm  to  the  utmor!  exertioji 
of  valour:  he  added,  that  love  was  the 
foul  of  chivalry. 

The  ftranger  darted  at  this  difcourfe. 
He  turned  his  eyes  on  the  furgepn  with 
a  fixed  regard}  his  countenance  chang.- 
edj  a  torrent  of  tears  gufhed  down  his 
cheeks;  his  head  funk  upon  his  bofom  j 
he  heaved  a  profound  figh  ;  and  re- 
mained in  filence  with  all  the  external 
marks  of  unnutterable  forrow.  The 
company  were  in  fome  meafure  infecl- 
ed  by  his  defpondence;  concerning  the 
caufe  of  which,  however,  they  would  not 
venture  to  enquire. 

By  this  time  the  landlady,  havingdif- 
pofed  of  the  J  quire,  defiled  to  know, 
\vith  many 'curtlevs,  if  his  honour  would 

not 
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not  chufe  to  put  off  his  wet  garments  j 
afiuring  him,  that  (he  had  a  very  good 
feather-bed  at  his  fervice,  upon  which 
many  gentlevolks  of  the  virll  quality 
had  lain  j  that  the  fheets  were  well  air- 
ed, and  that  Dolly  fhould  warm  flusn 
lor  his  worfhip  wiih  a  pan  of  coals. 
This  hofpitable  offer  being  lepeated, 
he  Teemed  to  wake  from  a  trance  of 
grief  j  arofe  from  his  feat,  and,  bow- 
ing courteoufly  to  the  company,  with- 
drew. 

Captain    Crowe,,    whofe   faculty   of 

fpeech  had  been  all  this  time  abforbed 

in  amazement,  now  broke  into  the  con- 

verfation  with  a  volley  of  interjections. 

Split  my  fnatch-block!  Odd's  firkin  ! 

Splice  my  old  flioes  !  I  have  failed  ihe 

fait  feas,  brother,  fince  I  was  no  higher 

than  the  Triton's  taffrel  ;  eaft,  weit, 

north,  and  fouth,  as  the  laying  is  } 

Blacks,  Indians,    Moors,  Morattos, 

and  Seapoys  j  but,  imite  my  timbers! 

fucha  man  of  wai ' 

Here  be  was  interrupted  by  his  ne- 
phew Tom  Clarke,  wi>o  had  difappear- 
ed  at  the  knight's  mil  entrance,    and 
now  produced  nirmelf  with  an  eagernefs 
in  his  look,  while  the  tears  ttarted  in 
his  eyes.     *  Lord  blcfs  my  foul  1'  cried 
he,  *  I  know  that  gentleman  and  his 
fervari't  as  well  as  I   know  my  own 
father.     I  am  his  own  godlbn,  unclej 
he  ftood  for  me  when  he  was  a  boy  : 
yes,  indeed,  Sir,  my  father  was  fteward 
to  the  eftate ;  I  may  fay  I  was  bred 
up   in  the   family  of  Sir  Everhard 
Greaves,   who  has  been   dead  thefe 
two  years—this  is  the  only  fon,  Sir 
Launcelot  j  thebeft-natured,  worthy, 
generous  gentleman — I  care  not  who 
knows  it,  I  love  him  as  well  as  if  he 
was  my  own  flefh  and  blood.* 
At  this  period,  Tom,  whofe  heart 
was  of  the  melting  mood,  began  to  fob 
and  weep  plenteoufly,  from   pure  af- 
fection.     Crowe,    who  was   not   very 
fubject   to   thefe  tendernefles,  damned 
him  for  a  chicken-hearted  lubber  ;  re- 
peating, with  much  peeviflinefs,  '  What 
«  do'ft   cry  for  ?  What  do'ft  cry   for, 
«  noddy?'     The  furgeon,  impatient  to 
know  the  ftory  of  Sir  Launcelot,  which 
he   had   heard   imperfectly  recounted, 
begged  that  Mr.  Clarke  would  compofe 
himlelf,  and  relate  it  as  circumftantially 
as  his  memory  could  retain  the  particu- 
lars j  and  Tom,  wiping  his  eyes,  pro- 
mifed  to  give  him  that 


which  the  reader,  if  he  be  fo  minded, 
may  partake  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.     III. 

WHICH  THE  READER,  ON  PERUSAL, 
MAY  WISH  WERE  CHAPTER  TH2 
LAST. 

TH  E  doctor  prefcribed  a  repet&tur 
of  the  julep,  and  mixed  the  ingre- 
dients fecundum  artem.  Tom  Claike 
hen  med  thrice,  to  clear  his  pipes  j 
while  the  reft  of  the  company,  includ- 
ing Dolly  and  her  mother,  who  had  by 
this  time  adminiftered  to  the  knight, 
compofed  themfelves  into  earned  and 
hufhed  attention.'  Then  the  young 
lawyer  began  his  narration  to  this  ef- 
feft. 

'  I  tell  ye  what,  gemmen,   I  don't 
pretend   in  this  here  cafe  to  flourifh 
and  harangut    like  a — having  never 
been  called  to — But  what  of  that,  d'ye 
fee  ?  Pt-ihaps  I   may  know  as  much 
as — facts  are  facts,  as  the  faying  is. 
I  mall  tell,  repeat,  and  relate  a  plain 
ftory— matters  of  fact,  d'ye  lee,  with- 
out rhetorick,  oratory,  ornament,  or 
embellifhment  j    without    repetition, 
tautology,  circumlocution,  or  going 
about  the  bum  :  facts  which  I   (hall 
aver,  partly  on  the  teftimony  of  my 
own  knowledge,  and  partly  from  the 
information  of  refponfible  evidences 
of  good  repute  and  credit,  any  circuit}* 
fiance  known  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
ftanding.     For,  as  the  law  faith,  iffo 
be  as  how  there  is  an  exception  to  evi- 
dence, tiiaA exception  is,  in  it's  nature, 
but  a  denial  of  what  is  taken  to   be 
good  by  the  other  party,  and  exccptlo 
in  non  exceptis  fir  mat   regulam*  d'ye 
fee.     But   howlomever,  in  regard  to 
this  here  affair,  we  need  not  be  fo  fcru- 
pulous  as  if  we  were  pleading  before 
a  judge  yiv&vzte  curia.'' 
Ferret,   whofe  curiofity  was  rather 
more  eager  than  that  of  any  other  pev- 
fon  in  this  audience,  being  provoked  by 
this  preamble,  dafhed  the  pipe  he  had 
juft  tilled  in  pieces  againft  the  grate  $  and 
after  having  pronounced  the  interject  ion, 
*  Pifli!'  with  an  acrimony  of  afpect  al- 
together peculiar  to  himfelf;  '  If,'  faid 
he,  *  impertinence  and  folly  were  te- 
«  lony  by  the  ftatute,  there  would  be  no 
<  want  of  unexceptionable  evidence  to 

«  hang 
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*  liang    fuch    an    eternal   babbler.'— 
c  Anan,  babbler  !'  cried  Tom,  redden- 
ing with  paflion,  and  ftarting  up,  «  I'd 

have  you  to  know,  Sir,  that  I  can  bite 
as  well  as  babble;  and  that,  if  I  am 
fo  minded,  I  can  run  upon  the  foot 
after  my  game  without  being  in  fault, 
as  the  faying  is  j  and,  which  is  more, 
«  lean  (hake  an  old  fox  by  the  collar.' 
How  far  this  young  lawyer  might 
nave  proceeded  to  prove  himfelf  (launch 
en  the  perfon  of  the  mifanthrope,  if  he 
had  not  been  prevented,  we  (hall  not 
determine;  but  the  whole  company 
were  alarmed  at  his  looks  and  expref- 
fions.  Dolly's  rofy  cheeks  afTumed  an 
am-colour,  while  (he  ran  between  the 
difputants,  crying,  'Naay,  naay;  vor 

*  the  love  of  God  doant  then,   doant 

*  then  !'     But  Captain  Crowe  exerted 
a  parental  authority  over  his  nephew, 
faying,  *  Avaft,  Tom,  avaft  !  Snugg's 
'  the  word  ;  we'll  have  no  boarding, 

*  d'ye  fee.      Haul  forward  thy  chair 

*  again,  take  thy  berth,  and  proceed 

*  with  thy  ftory  in  a  direct  courfe,  with- 

*  out  yawing  like  a  Dutch  yanky/ 
Tom,  thus  tutored,  recollected  him- 
felf, refumed  his  feat,  and,  after  fome 
paufe,  plunged  at  once  into  the  current 
of  narration.     *    I   told    you    before, 
«  gemmen,  that  the  gentleman  in  ar- 
'  mour  was  the  only  fon  of  Sir  Ever- 
hard  Greaves,    who  pofiefTed  a  free 
eftate  of  five  thoufand  a  year  in  our 
county,  and  was  refpe&ed  by  all  his 
neighbours,  as  much  for  his  perfonal 
merit  as  for  his  family  fortune.   With 
refpecl  to  his  fon  Launcelot,  whom 
you  have  feen,  I  can  remember  no- 
thing until  he  returned  from  the  uni- 
verfity,  about  the  age  of  feventeen, 
and  then  Imyfelf  was  not  more  than 
ten  years  old.     The  young  gemman 
was  at  that  time  in  mourning  for  his 
mother ;  though,  God  he  knows,  Sir 
Everhard  had  more  caufe  to  rejoice 
than  to  be  afflicted  at  her  death  :  for, 
among  friends,'  here  he  lowered  his 

voice,  and  looked  round  the  kitchen, 
(he  was  very  whimfical,expenfwe,  and 
ill-tempered — and,  I'm  afraid,  a  lit- 
tle— upon  the— flighty  order — a  little 
touched  or  fo — but  mum  for  that — the 
-lady  is  now  dead;  and  it  is  my  maxim, 
de  mortuis  nil  nijl  bonum.  The  young 
fquire  was  even  then  very  handfome, 
and  looked  remarkable  well  in  his 
weepers ;  but  he  had  an  aukward  air, 
and  (hambling  gait,  (looped  mortally, 


'  and  was  fofhy  and  filent,thathe  would 
'  not  look  a  fit  anger  in  the  face,  nor 
'  open  his  mouth  before  company. 
'  Whenever  he  fpied  a  horle  or  carriage 

*  at  the  gate,  he  would  make  his  efcape 
'  into  the  garden,  and  from  thence  into 

*  the  park  j    where  many's  the   good 
'  time  and  often  he  has  been  found  fit- 

*  ting  under  a  tree,  with  a  book  in  his 
'  hand,  reading  Greek,  Latin,  and  other 

*  foreign  linguas. 

'  Sir  Everhard  himfelf  was  no  great 
'  fcholar,  and  my  father  had  forgot  his 
'  claffical  learning;  and  fo  the  re&or 
'  of  the  parifh  was  dell  red  to  examine 
'  young  Launcelot.  It  was  a  long  time 
'  before  he  found  an  opportunity;  the 
'  fquire  always  gave  him  the  flip.  At 
'  length  the  parfon  catched  him  in  bed 
'  of  a  morning,  and,  locking  the  door, 
'  to  it  they  went  tooth  and  nail.  What 
'  pafled  betwixt  them,  the  Lord  in  hea- 
'  ven  knows ;  but,  when  the  doctor 
'  came  forth,  he  looked  wild  and  hag- 
'  gard  as  if  he  had  feen  a  ghoft,  his  face 
'  as  white  as  paper,  and  his  lips  tremb- 
'  ling  like  an  afpen-leaf.  "  Parfon,'" 
'  faid  the  knight,  "  what  is  the  mat- 
"  ter? — how  do'ft  find  my  fon  ?  I  hope 
"  he  won't  turn  out  a  ninny,  and  dif- 
<s  grace  his  family."  The  do6lor, 
'  wiping  the  fweat  from  his  forehead, 

*  replied,  with  fome  hefitation,  he  could 

<  not  tell — he  hoped  the  beft — the  fquire 
«  was,  to  be  fure,  a  very  extraordinary 
'  young  gentleman.      But  the  father 
'  urging  him  to  give  an  explicit  anfwer, 
'  he'frankly  declared,  that,  in  his  opi- 
'  nion,  the  fon  would  turn  out  either  a 

<  mirror  of  wifdom,  or  a  monument  of 
'  folly;  for  his  genius  and  difpofition 

*  were  altogether  preternatural.     The 
'  knight  was  forely  vexed  at  this  decla- 
(  ration,  and   fignified  his  difpleafure, 
'  by  faying  the  doctor,    like   a  true 
'  prieft,  dealt  in  myfteries  and  oracles, 
«  that  would  admit  of  different  and 
'  indeed  contrary  interpretations.     He 
'  afterwards  confulted  my  father,  wha 
'  hadfervedas  fteward  upon  the  eftate 
'  for  above  thirty  years,  and  acquired 
'  a  confiderable  fhare  of   his  favour. 
"  Will  Clarke,"  faid  he,  with  tears  in 
'  his  eyes,  "  what  mail  I  do  with  this 
"  unfortunate  lad?  I  would  to  God  he 
"  had  never  been  born ;  for  I  fear  he 
"  will  bring  my  grey  hairs  with  forrow 
tl  to  the  grave.     When  I  am  gone,  he 
"  will  throw  away  the  eftate,  and  bring 
"  himfelf  to  infamy  and  ruin  by  keep- 
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4<  ing  company  with  rooks  and  beg- 
"  gars.  O  Will!  I  could  forgive  ex - 
*'  travugance  in  a  young  man ;  but  it 
"  breaks  itiy  heart  to  Ice  my  only  fon 
••  give  fuch  repeated  proofs  of  a  mean 
"  fpirit  and  fordid  difpofition  I" 

'  Here  (lie  old  gentleman  (bed  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  not  without  fome  Dri- 
dow  of  reafon.  By  this  timeLaun- 
celot  was  grown  fo  referved  to  his  fa- 
ther, that  he  feldom  faw  him,  or  any 
of  his  relations,  except  when  he  was 
in  a  manner  forced  fo  appear  at  table, 
and  there  his  bafhfulnefs  feemed  every 
day  to  encreafe.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  formed  fome  very  ftrange  con- 
nexions. Every  morning  he  vifited 
the'  ftable,  where  he  not  only  converf- 
ed  with  the  grooms  and  helpers,  but 
fcraped  acquaintance  with  the  horfes: 
he  fed  his  favourites  with  his  own 
hand,  ftroaked,  caiefletl,  and  rode 
them  by  turns  ;  till  at  laft  they  grew 
fo  familiar,  that,  even  when  they  were 
a- field  at  grafs,  and  faw  him  at  a 
dirhnce,  they  would  tofs  their  manes, 
whinny  like  fo  many  colts  at  fight  of 
thedani,snd,  galloping  up  to  the  place 
where  he  itood,  fmell  him  all  over. 
*  You  muft  know,  that  I  myfelf, 
though  a  child,  was  his  companion 
in  all  thele  excurfions.  He  took  a 
liking  to  me  on  account  of  my  being 
his  god -fon,  and  gave  me  more  mo- 
ney than  I  knew  what  to  do  with  j 
he  had  always  plenty  of  cafh  for  the 
afking,  as  my  father  was  ordered  to 
fupply  him  liberally,  the  knight  think- 
ing that  a  command  of  money  might 
help  to  raife  his  thoughts  to  a  proper 
consideration  of  his  own  importance. 
He  never  could  endure  a  common 
beggar,  that  was  not  either  in  a  Itate 
of  infancy  or  of  old  age  j  but,  in  other 
refpecls,  he  made  the  guineas  fly  in 
fuch  a  mann;r,  as  looked  more  like 
madnefs  than  generofity.  He  had  no 
communication  with  your  rich  yeo- 
men, but  rather  treated  them  and 
their  families  with  ftudied  contempt, 
becanfe,  forfboth,  they  pretended  to 
affume  the  diefs  and  manners  of  the 
gentry. 

'  They  kept  their  footmen,  their  fad- 
dle-hories,  and  chaifes  :  their  wives 
and  daughters  appeared  in  their  jewels, 
their  filks,  and  their  fattins,  their  ne- 
gligees and  troJIopeesj  their  clomfv 
(hanks,  like  fo  many  fnins  of  b.  <_f, 
were  cafed  in  fi'k  hole  and  embroider- 
ed flippers  i  their  raw  red  ringers. 


'  grofs  as  tht  pipes  of  a  cliamber-cf- 
'  gan,  which  had  been  employed  to 
'  milking  the  cows,  in  twirling  the 
4  mop  or  churn-ftaff,  being  adorned 
'  with  diamonds,  were  taught  to  thrum 

*  the   pandola,  and  even   to  touch  the 
'  l^eys  of  the  harpfichord  j  nay,  in  eve- 

*  ry  village  they  kept  a  route,  and  fet 

*  up  an  afll-mbly  j  and  in  one  place  a 
'  hog- butcher  was  mafter  of  the  cere- 
'  monies. 

*  1  have  heard  Mr.  Greaves  ridicute 

*  them  for  their  vanity  and  aukward 
'  imitation  j  and    therefore,  I   believe, 
'  he  avoided  all   concerns  whh  them, 
'  even   when   they  endeavoured  to  en- 
'  gage  his  attention.     It  was  the  lower 
'  fort  of  people  with  whom  he  chiefly 
'  converfed,  Inch  as  ploughmen,  ditch- 
'  ers,    and    other  day-labourers.     To 

*  every  cottager  in  the  parifh  he  was  a 
c  bounteous  benefactor.     He  was,  m 
'  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  carefnl 
'  overfeer  of  the   poorj   for  he   went 
«  from   houie  to  houiV,    indultrioufly 
'  enquiring  into  the   diftrefles  of   the 
'  people.  He  repaired  their  huts,  cloath- 
'  ed  their  backs,    filled  their    bellies, 
'  and  fupplied  them  with  neceffaries  for 

*  exercifing  their  induftry  and  different 
'  occnpations. 

*  I'll  give  you  one  inltance  now,  as  a 
'  fpecimen  of  his  character.     He  amd 

*  I,  ftrolling  one  day  on  the  fide  of  a 
'  common,  faw  two  boys  picking  hir/s 
'  and  haws  from  the  hedges;  onefeem- 
'  ed  to  be  about  five,  and  the  other  a 
'  year  older  ;  they  were  both  barefoot 
'  and  ragged,  but  at  the  fame  time  fat, 
'  fair,  and  in  good  condition.     '*  \Vho 
"  do  you  belong  to?'"  faid  Mr.  Greaves. 
•«  To  Mary  Stile,"  replied  the  oldeft, 
"  the  widow  that  rents  one  of  them 
c<  hotifen." — "  And    how   do'll   live, 
«c  my  boy?   Thou   looked   frefli   and 
"  jolly  j"  refumed  thefquire*    "  Lived 
"  well  enough  till  yeflerday,"  anlwer- 
«  ed  the  child.     "  And 'pray  what  hap- 
'*  pened   yefterday,   my   boy?"  contf- 

*  mied  Mr.  Greaves.     "  Happened  F* 
'  faid  he,  **  why,  mammy  had  a  coo- 
"  pie  of  little  Welch  keavres,  thatgi'cn 
tf   milk  enough  to  fill  all  our  bellies  9 
<«  mammy's  a"nd  mine,  and  Dick's  here, 
"  and  my  two   little  filters   at   hoam  : 
"  yt-llerday  the  fquire  leized  thektrawet 

"  for  rerf,  God  rot'un !  Mammy's 
"  gone  to  bed  lick  and  fuJky  ;  my  two 
"  fifteis  be  crying  at  hoam  vor  voo<>; 
"  and  Dick  and  I  be  come  hither  to 
"  pick  haws  and  bullies." 

•  My 
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*  My  godfather's  face  grew  red  as 
«  fcarlet;  he  toek  one  of  the  children  in 

*  either   hand,  and   leading   them   to- 

*  wards  the  houfe,  found  Sir  Everkard 

*  talking  with  my  father  before  the  gate. 

*  Inftead  of  avoiding  the  old  gentleman, 
4  asufual,  hebruihed  up  to  him  with  a 

*  fpirit  he  had  never  ihewn  before;  and 
'  preferring     the    two    ragged    boys, 
ct  Surely,  Sir,"  faid  he,  4<  you  will  not 
«<  countenance  that  there  ruffian,  your 
«<  fteward,  in  opprefling  the  widow  and 
44  thefatherltfs?  On  pretence  of  diftrain-' 
4<  ing  for  the  rent  of  a  cottage,  he  has 
'*   robbed  the  mother  of  thefe  and  other 
4f  poor  infant    orphans  of  two  cows, 
*'  which  afforded  them  their  whole  fuf- 
4*  tenance.     Shall  you  be  concerned  in 
**  tearing  the  hard-earned  morfel-  from 
*'  the  mourh  of  .indigence  ?  Shall  your 
44  name,  which  has  been  fo  long  men- 
44  tioned  as  a  bleffing,  be  now  detefted 
'*  as  a  curfe  by  the  poor,  the  helplefs 
44  and   forlorn  ?    The   father  of  thefe 
u  babes  was  once  your  game  keeper, 
44  who  died  of  a  Confumption  caught' 
41  in  your  fervice.     You  fee   they  are 
*'  almoft  naked — I  found  them  pluck- 
44  ing  haws  and   floes,    in  order  to  ap- 
44  peafe   their  hunger.     The  wretched 
44  mother  is  rtarving  in  a  cold  cottage, 
44  di(tr;i£led  with  the  cries  of  other  two 
4<  inf.Hits,  clamourous  for    food;  and 
44  while  her  heart  is  burfting  with  an- 
*4  gui(h  and  defpair,  me  invokes  Hea- 
4<  ven  to  avenge  the  widow's  caufe  up- 
'*  on  the  head  of  her  unrelenting  land- 


*  This  unexpp&ed  addrefs  brought 
*  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  good  old 
'  gentleman.  <<  Will  Clarke,"  faid  he 
to  my  father,  "  how  durit  you  abufe 
«•'  my  authority  ae  this  rate?  You  who 
44  know  I  have  been  always  a  pro- 
44  teclor,  not  an  oppreflor  of  the  needy 
'*  and  unfortunate.  1  charge  you,  go 
immediately  and  comfort  this  poor 
woman  with  immediate  relief;  in- 
Itead  of  her  own  cows,  let  her  have 
two  of  the  beft  milch  cows  of  my 
dairy;  they  mall  graze  in  my  parks 
in  iummer,  and  be  foddered  with  my 
hay  in  winter.-— She  mall  fit  rent-free 
for  life;  and  I  will  take  care  of  thefe 
her  poor  orphans." 
This  was  a  very  affecling  fcene. 
.r.  Launcelot  took  his  father's  hand 
ind  kifled  it,  while  the  tears  ran  down 
«s  cheeks;  and  Sir  Everhard  em- 
ced  his  ion  with  great  tendera»fs, 


'  crying,  "  My  dear  boy!  God  be 
"  praifed  for  having  given  you  fuch  & 
"  feeling  heart."  My  father  himfelf 
«  was  moved,  thof  a  practitioner  of 
'  the  law,  and  confequently  uled  to 
«  diftrefles.  He  declared,  that  he  had 

*  given  no  directions  to  diftrain;  and 
«  that  the  bailiff  muft  have  done  it  by 

*  his  own  authority.     "  If  that  be  the 
"  cafe,"  faid  the  young  fquire,  tf  let 
"  the  inhuman  rafcal  be  turned  out  of 
'*  our  fervice." 

*  Well,  gemmen,  all   the  children 
'  were   immediately  cloathed  and  fed, 

*  and  the  poor  widow  had  well-nigh 
'  run    diftra&ed   with  joy.     The  old 
'  knight,   being  of  a  humane  temper 
'  himfelf,  was  pleafed  to  iee  fuch  proofs 

*  of  his  fbn's  generofity:  he  was  not 
«  angry  at  his  fpending  his  money,  but 

*  at  fquandering  away  his  time  among 

*  the  dregs  of  the   people.     For  you 
'  mult  know,  he  not  only  madematches, 
'  portioned  poor  maidens,  and  fet  up 
'  young   couples   that    came   together 
'  without  money;    but  he  mingled  in 
'  every  ruftickdiverfion,  and  bore  away 
'  the  prize  in  every  conteft.  He  excelled 
'  every  fwain  of  that  di(lri6l  in  feats  of 

*  ftrength  and  activity;  in  leaping,  run- 

*  ning,  wrertling,  cricket,  cudgel  play- 
'  ing,   and  pitching  the  bar;  and  was 
'  COiffcfed  to  be,  out  of  fight,  the  b»ft 
1  dancer  at   all  wakes   and    holidays. 
1  Happy  was  the  country -girl  who  could 
'  engage  the  young  fquire  as  her  part- 
'  ner  !  To  be  fure  it  was  a  comely  fight 
4  for  to  fee  as  how  the  buxom  country- 
4  lafles,  fre(h  and  fragrant,  and  blufh- 

*  ing  like  the  rofe,  in  their  beft  apparel 
4  dight,  their  white  hofe,   and   clean 
4  Ihort  dimity  petticoats,  their  gaudy 
4  gowns  of  printed  cotton,    their  top- 

*  knots  and  ftomachers,  bedizened  with 
4  bunches  of  ribbands  of  various  colours, 
4  green,  pink,  and  yellow;  to  fee  them 
«  crowned  with  garlands,  and  aflembled 
4  on  May-day,  to  dance  before  Squirt 
4  Launcelot,  as  he  made  his  morning's 
'  progrefs  through  the  village.     Then 
4  all  the  young  peafants  made  their  ap- 

*  pearance  with  cockades,  fuited  to  the 
4  fancies  of  their  feveral  fweet-lieaits, 
'  and  boughs  of  flowering  hawthorn, 
4  The  children  {ported  about  like  flocks 
4  of  frifldng  lambs,  or  the  young  fry* 
4  fwarming  under  the  funny  bank  of 
4  fome  meandering  river.   The  old  men 

*  and    women,    in    their  holiday  gar- 

*  ments,  flood  at  their  doors  to  receive 

C  i  <  th«Ir 
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their  benefa&or,  and  poured  forth 
bleilingson  him  as  he  palled;  the  chil- 
dren welcomed  him  with  their  flirill 
fiiouts;  the  damftls  with  fongs  of 
praife;  and  the  young  men  with  the 
pipe  and  tabor,  marched  before  him 
to  the  May-pole,  which  was  bedecked 
with  flowers  and  bloom.  There  the 
rural  dance  began ;  a  plentiful  dinner, 
with  oceans  of  good  liquor,  was  be- 
fpoke  at  the  Wnite  Hart.  The  whole 
village  was  regaled  at  the  fquire's  ex- 
pence;  and  both  the  clay  and  the 
night  was  fpent  in  mirth  and  plea- 
lure. 

«  Lord  help  you!  he  could  not  reft  if 
he  thought  there  was  an  aching  heart 
in  the  whole  parifh.  Every  paultry 
cottage  was  in  a  little  time  converted 
into  a  pretty,  fnug,  comfortable  ha- 
bitation, with  a  wooden  porch  at  the 
door,  glafs  cafements  in  the  windows, 
and  a  little  garden  behind,  well  ftored 
with  greens,  roots,  and  fallads.  In 
a  word,  the  poor's  rate  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  trifle;  and  one  would  have 
thought  the  golden  age  was  revived 
in  Yorkfhire.  But,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, the  old  knight  could  not  bear 
to  fee  his  only  fon  fo  wholly  attached 
to  thefe  lowly  pleafures,  while  he  in- 
duftrioufly  fhunned  all  opportunities 
of  appearing  in  that  fuperior  fpheie 
to  which  he  was  defigntd  by  nature 
>y  fortune.  He  imputed  his 
coru;i.i6t  to  meannefs  of  fpirit,  and  ad- 
vifcd  with  my  father  touching  the  pro- 
pereft  expedient  to  wean  his  affections 
from  fuch  low-born  purfuits.  My 
father  counselled  him  to  fend  the 
young  gentleman  up  to  London,  to 
be  entered  as  a  iiudent  in  the  Temple, 
and  recommended  to  the  fuperinten- 
dance  of  fome  perfon  who  knew  the 
town,  and  might  engage  him  infenfi- 
bly  in  fuch  amufements  and  connex- 
ions, as  would  foon  lift  his  ideas 
above  the  humble  objecls  on  which 
they  had  been  hitherto  employed. 
This  advice  appeared  fo  falutary,  that 
?t  was  followed  without  the  lean;  hefi- 
tation.  The  young  fquire  himfelf  was 
perfectly  well  fatisfied  with  the  propo- 
h.»l»  and  in  a  few  days  fet  out  for  the 
great  cityj  but  there  was  not  a  dry 
eyt'  in  the  parifli  at  his  departure,  al- 
though  he  prevailed  upon  his  father  to 
pay,  in  hisahlence,  all  the  penfions  he 
had  granted  to  thofe  who  could  not 
*  live  on  the  fruit  of  their  own  induf- 


'  try.  In  what  manner  he  fpent  hi$ 
'  time  in  London,  it  is  none  of  my  bu- 
'  fmefs  to  enquire;  thof  I  know  pretty 
'  well  what  kind  of  lives  are  led  bygem- 
'  men  of  your  inns  of  court.  I  myfelf  once 
'  belonged  to  Serjeant's  Inn,  and  wa* 
'  perhaps  as  good  a  wit  and  a  critick  as 
'  any  Templar  of  them  all.  Nay,  as 

*  for  that  matter,  thof  I  defpife  vanity, 

*  I  can  aver  with  a  fate  confcience,  that 
'  I  had  once  the  honour  to  belong  to 
'  the  fociety  called  The  Town;  we  were 
«  all  of  us  attorneys  clerks,  gemmen, 
'  and  had  our  meetings  at  an  ale-houfe 
'  in  Butcher  Row,  where  we  regulated 
'  the  diverfions  of  the  theatre. 

'  But  to  return  from  this  digreffion. 

*  Sir  Everhard  Greaves  did  not  feem  to 
'  be  very  well  pleafed  with  the  conduct 

*  of  his  fon  at  London.     He  got  notice 

*  of  fome  irregularities  and  fcrapes  into 

*  which  he  had  fallen;  and  the  fquire 

*  feldom  wrote  to  his  father,  except  to 

*  draw  upon  him  for  money;  which  he 
'  did  fo  faft,  that  in  eighteen  months 

*  the  old  gemman  loft  all  patience. 

'  At  this  period  SquireDarnel  chanc- 
c  ed  to  die,  leaving  an  only  daughter, 

*  a  minor,  heirefs  of  three  thoufand  a 
«  year,   under  the  guardianfhip  of  her 

*  uncle,   Anthony,  whofe  brutal  cha- 

*  racier  all  the  world    knows.      The 
'  breath  was  no  fooner  out  of  his  bro- 
<  ther's  bodyj  than  he  refolved,  if  pof- 
'  fible,  to  fucceed  him  in  parliament  as 

*  repi  efentative  for  the  borough  of  Afli-' 

*  enton.     Now  you  muft   know,  that 
'  this  borough  had  been  for  many  year* 
'  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  fa- 
'  milies  of  Greaves  and  Darnel;  and 
'  at  length  the  difference  was  compro- 
'  mifed  by  the  interpofition  of  friends, 

*  on  condition  that  Sir  Everhard  and 
'  Squire  Darnel  mould  alternately  re- 

*  prefentthe  place  in  parliament.  They 

*  agreed    to  this   compromife  for  their 

*  mutual  convenience;  but  they  wen 
'  never  heartily  reconciled.     Their  po 

*  Jiticai  principles   did   not  tally;    an 

*  their  wives  looked  upon  each  other  .' 

*  rivals  in  fortune  and  magnificent 

*  fo  that  there  was  no  intercourfe  b 

*  tween  them,  thof  they   Jived    in  t 
'  fame  neighbourhood.     On  the  cr 

*  traiy,  in  all  dilutes,  they  conftai/ 
«  headed  the  oppofite  parties.  Sit  E>- 
«  hard    understanding    that    Antby 

*  Darnel   had  begun   to  canvafs,  >d 
'  was  putting  every  iron  in  the  finiri 
«  violation  and  contempt  of  the  ' 
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before-mentioned,  fell  into  a 
violent  paffion,  that  brought  on  a  fe- 
verefit  of  the  gout,  by  which  he  was 
diiabled  from  giving  perfonal  atten- 
tion to  his  own  intered.  My  father, 
indeed,  employed  all  his  diligence  and 
addiefs  ^  and  fpared  neither  money, 
time,  nor  conttitution;  till  at  length  he 
drank  himfelf  into  a  ccuifumption, 
which  was  the  death  of  him.  But, 
after  all,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  Reward  and  a  principal. 
Mr.  Darnel  attended  in  propria  per- 
fona,  flattered  and  cardfed  the  wo- 
men, feafted  the  eleftors,  hired  mobs, 
made  procefftons,  and  fcattered  about 
his  money  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  our 
friends  durft  hardly  mew  their  heads 
in  publick. 

'  At  this  very  crifis  our  young  fquire, 
to  whom  his  fatherhad  written  an  ac- 
count of  the  tranfaction,  arrived  un- 
expectedly at  Greavefbury  Hall,  and 
had  a  long  private  conference  with 
Sir  Everhard.  The  news  of  his  re- 
turn fpread  like  wild- fire  through  all 
that  part  of  the  country 5  bon-fires 
were  made,  and  the  bells  fet  a 
ringing  in  feveral  towns  and  fteeplesj 
and  next  morning  above  feven 
hundred  people  were  afiembled  at 
the  gate,  with  mufick,  flags  and 
ftreamers,  to  welcome  their  young 
fquire,  and  accompany  him  to  the  bo- 
rough of  Afhenton.  He  fet  out  on 
foot  with  this  retinue,  and  entered  one 
end  of  the  town  juft  as  Mr.  Darnel's 
mob  had  come  in  at  the  other.  Both 
arrived  about  the  fame  time  at  the 
market-place}  but  Mr.  Darnel, 
mounting  firft  into  the  balcony  of  the 
town-houfe,  made  a  long  fpeech  to 
the  people  in  favour  of  his  own  pre- 
tenfions,  not  without  fome  invidious 
reflections  glanced  at  Sir  Everhard, 
his  competitor. 

'  We  did  not  much  mind  the  accla- 
mations of  his  party,  which  we  knew 
had  been  hired  for  the  purpofej  but 
we  were  in  fome  pain  for  Mr. 
Greaves,  who  had  not  been  ufed  to 
fpeak  in  publick.  He  took  his  turn, 
however,  in  the  balcony;  and,  unco- 
vering his  head,  bowed  all  round  with 
the'moft  engaging  courtefy.  He  was 
dreffed  in  a  green  frock  trimmed  with 
gold;  and  his  own  dark  hair  flowed 
about  his  ears  in  natural  curls,  while 
his  face  was  overfpread  with  a  blufh, 
that  improved  the  glow  of  youth  to  a 
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deeper  crimfon,  and,  I  dare  fay,  fet  ma- 
ny a  female  heart  a  palpitating.  When, 
he  made  his  firft  appearance,  there 
was  juft  fuch  a  humming  and  clap- 
ping of  hands  as  you  may  have  heard 
when  the  celebrated  Garrick  comes 
upon  the  ftage  in  King  Lear,  or  King 
Richard,  or  any  other  top  character. 
But  how  agreeably  were  we  difap- 
pointed,  when  our  young  gentleman 
made  fuch  an  oration  as  would  not 
have  difgraced  a  Pitt,  an  Egmont,  or 
a  Murray  !  While  he  fpoke,  all  was; 
huflied  in  admiration  and  attention— 
you  could  almoft  have  heard  a  feather 
drop  to  the  ground.  It  would  have 
charmed  you  to  hear  with  what  mo- 
defty  he  recounted  the  fervices  which 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  done 
to  the  corporation  j  with  what  elo- 
quence he  expatiated  upon  the  fhame- 
ful  infraction  of  the  treaty  fubfifting 
between  the  two  families  j  and  with 
what  keen  and  fpirited  Itrokes  of  fa- 
tire  he  retorted  the  farcafms  of  Dar- 
nel. 

<  He  no  fooner  concluded  his  ha- 
rangue, than  there  was  fuch  a  burft 
of  applaufe,  as  feemed  to  rend  the 
very  iky.  Our  mufick  immediately 
ftruck  up  ;  our  people  advanced  with 
their  enfigns,  and,  as  every  man  had 
a  good  cudgel,  broken  heads  would 
have  enfued,  had  not  Mr.  Darnel  and 
his  party  thought  proper  to  retreat 
with  uncommon  difpatch.  He  never 
offered  to  make  another  publick  en- 
trance, as  he  faw  the  torrent  ran  fo 
violently  againft  him;  but  fat  down 
with  his  lofs,  and  withdrew  his  oppo- 
iition,  though  at  bottom  extremely 
mortified  and  incenfed.  Sir  Ever- 
hard  was  unanimoufly  elected,  and 
appeared  to  be  the  happieft  man  upon 
earth ;  for,  befides  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  his  victory  over  this  competitor, 
he  was  now  fully  fatisfied  that  his 
fon,  inftead  of  difgracing,  would  do 
honour  to  his  family.  It  would  have 
moved  a  heart  of  ftone  to  fee  witli 
what  a  tender  tranfport  of  paternal 
joy  he  received  his  dear  Launcelot, 
after  having  heard  of  his  deportment 
and  fuccefs  at  Aflienton  ;  where,  by 
the  bye,  he  gave  a  ball  to  the  ladies, 
and  displayed  as  much  elegance  and 
politenefs  as  if  he  had  been  bred  at 
the  court  of  Verfailles. 
'  This  joyous  leafon  was  of  fliort 
<  duration ;  in  a  little  time  all  the  hap. 
«  pinefs 
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pinefs  of  the  family  was  overcaft  by  a 
lad  incident,  which  hard  left  inch  an 
unfortunate  imprefiion  upon  the  mind 
of  the  young  gentleman,  as,  I  am 
afraid,  will  never  be.  effaced.  Mr. 
Darnel's  neke  and  ward,  the  great 
heirefs,  whole  name  is  Aurelia,  was 
the  moft  celebrated  beauty  of  the 
whole  country;  if  I  laid  the  whole 
kingdom,  or  indeed  all  Europe,  per- 
haps I  mould  barely  do  her  juftice. 
I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  limner,  gem- 
men  5  r.or  does  it  become  me  to  deli- 
neate fuch  excellence}  but  furely  I 
may  prefumeto  repeat  from  (he  play, 

*'  Oh  !  fte  is  aH  that  painting  can  exprcfs, 
'*  Or  youthful  poecs  fancy  when  they  love  !" 

At  that  time  (he  might  be  about 
ieventeenj  rail  and  fair,  and  fo  tx- 
quih.ely  /h/ipf-l—  you  may  talk  of 
your  V'  OTIS  cle  Medicis,  your  Diana's, 
your  Nymphs  and  Galatea's  ;  but  i'f 
Prvxttetes,  and  Roubilliac,  and  Wil- 
ton, were  to  lay  their  heads  together, 
in  .-  vuer  to  make  a  compleat  pattern 
of  beauty,  they  would  hardly  re?ch 
her  model  oi  perfection.  —  As  for 
complexion,  poets  will  talk  of  blend- 
ing the  lilv  with  the  rofc  j  and  bring 
\r\  a  parcel  of  fimilies  of  cowflips,  car- 
nations, pinks,  anu  dailies.  —  There's 
Dolly,  ni'W,  has  get  a  very  good  com- 
plexion —  indeed,  file's  the  very  pic- 
ture of  health  anil  innocen  ~e  —  you  are, 
indeed,  my  pretty  lals  —  bms  parva 
magnis.  —  Mils  Darnel  is 


all  amazing  beauty,  delicacy,  and 
dignity  !  Ti  en  the  foftnefs  and  ex- 
preffion  of  her  fine  blue  eyes;  her 
pouting  lips  of  coral  hue  }  her  neck, 
that  riits  like  a  towei  ot  poiiflicd  ala- 
bafter  between  two  mounts  of  (now.—  • 
I  tell  you  what,  gemrnen,  it  don't  fig- 
nify  talking;  if  e'er  a  one  of  you 
was  to  meet  this  young  lady  alone,  in 
the  midlt  of  a  heath  or  common,  or 
any  unfrequented  place,  he  would 
dpwn  on  hisknees,  andthinkhekneel- 
ed  before  fomc  fu^ei  natural  being. 
I'll  tell  you  more:  (he  not  only  re- 
fembies  an  angel  in  beauty,  but  a  faint 
in  geodnefs,  and  an  hermit  in  humi- 
lity —  lb  void  of  all  pride  and  affec- 
tation ;  fo  foft,  and  fwtet,  and  affa- 
ble, and  humane  !-—  Lord!  I  could  tell 
fuch  inftances  of  her  charity  '. 
<  Sure  enough,  me  and  Sir  Launce- 
lot  were  formed  by  nature  for 


other ;  howfoever,  the  cruel  hand  of 
fortune  hath  intervened,  and  fevered 
them  for  ever.  Every  foul  that  knew 
them  both,  faid  it  was  a  thoufand 
pities  but  they  mould  come  together, 
and  extinguish,  in  their  happy  imion, 
the  mutual  animofity  of  the  two  fami- 
lies, which  had  fo  ofttn  embroiled 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  Nothing 
was  heard  but  the  praifes  of  Mils 
Aurelia  Darnel  and  Mr.  Launcelot 
Greaves;  -and  no  doubt  the  parties 
were  prepcflefled,  by  this  applauft,  in 
favour  of  each  other.  At  le  , 
Mr.  Greaves  went  one  Sunday  to  her 
paiifh-church;  but,  though  the  great- 
er part  of  the  congregation  watched 
their  looks,  they  could  not  perceive 
th.it  me  look  the  leaft  notice  of 
him,  or  thit  he  itemed  to  be  ftruclc 
wirh  her  appearance.  He  afterwards 
had  an  opportunity  of  fteing  her 
more  at  leifure,  at  the  York  aflembly, 
during  the  races  ;  but  this  opportu- 
nity was  productive  of  no  ^  ;•  od  ef- 
fe6t,  bee nule  he  had  that  la.ne  day 
quarrelled  with  her  uncle  on  the  turf, 
'  An  o!r»  .Mud^e,  you  kmw,  gem- 
rr-en,  is  loon  inrianufl  to  a  frulh  iup- 
ture.  It  was  .hcught  Mr.  D.tnel 
came  on  purpole  to  UKW  his  relent- 
ment.  Thty  tl 'tiered  about  a  bet 
upon  Mils  Cirvcrlegsj  <jnii,  in  the 
cou'ifr  c-f  the  'iilpute,  Mr.  Darnel 
tailed  him  a  petula  it  boy.  Xiicvoung 
fquue,  v"'no  was  as  hatty  as  guripow- 
dcr,  tuki  him  he  w^s  man  enough  to 
chaitifc  hitn  foi  r.is  infoience;  and 
would  do  it  on  the  fpot,  it  he  thought 
it  would  not  interrupt  the  diva  lion. 
In  all  probability  they  would  have 
come  to  points  immediately,  had  not 
the  gentlemen  intcrpofed  ;  fo  that  no- 
thing farther  p-iffed  but  abundance  of 
foul  language  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Anthons,  anvi  a  rtpcalea  defiance  to 
fingle  combat. 

*  Mr.  Greaves,  making  a  low  bow, 
retiied  from  the  fiel^i  j  and  in  the 
evening  danced  at  the  aflcmbly  with 
a  young  lady  from  the  biihopiick, 
feemin^ly  in  good  temper  and  Ipfrits, 
without  having  any  words  with  Mr. 
Darnel,  who  was  allo  pielent.  But 
in  the  morning  he  viiited  that  proud 
neighbour  betimes  ;  and  they  had  al- 
moft  reached  a  grove  of  trees  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  town,  when  they  were 
fuddenly  overtaken  by  half  a  dozen 
gentierr,en,  who  tad  watcheii  their  wo. 
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tfoirt.  It  was  in  vain  for  them  to  dif- 
femble  their  defign,  which  could  not 
now  take  efFeft.  Th«y  gave  up  their 
piftols,  and  a  reconciliation  was  patch- 
ed up  by  the  prefling  remonftrances  of 
their  common  friends- 5  but  Mr.  Dar- 
nel's hatred  lUll  rankled  at  bottom, 
and  foon  broke  out  in  the  fequel. 
About  three  months  after  this  tranf- 
aftion,  his  niece  Aurelia,  with  her 
mother,  having  been  to  vifit  a  lady  in 
the  chariot;  the  horfes  being  young, 
and  not  ufed  to  the  traces,  were  itartled 
at  the  braying  of  a  )ack-afs  on  tire 
common;  and  taking  fright,  ran  away 
with  the  carriage  like  lightning.  The 
coachman  was  thrown  from  the  box, 
and  the  ladies  fcreamed  piteoufly  for 
help.  Mr.  Greaves  chanced  to  be  a- 
horfeback  on  the  other  fide  of  an  in- 
clofure,  when  he  heard  their  fhrieks  ; 
and  riding  up  to  the  hedge,  knew 
the  chariot,  and  faw  their  diiafter. 
The  horfes  were  then  running  full 
fpeed  in  fuch  a  drreclion,  as  to  drive 
head-long  over  a  precipice  into  a 
ftone- quarry,  where  they  and  the  cha- 
riot, and  the  ladies,  muft  be  dafhed  in 
pieces. 

«  You  may  conceive,  gemmen,  what 
his  thoughts  were  when  he  faw  fuch 
a  fine  young  lady,  in  the  flower  of  her 
age,  juft  plunging  into  eternity  j  when 
he  faw  the  lovely  Aurelia  on  the 
brink  of  being  precipitated  among 
rocks,  where  her  delicate  limbs 
muft  be  mangled  and  tore  afunderj 
when  he  perceived,  that  before  he 
could  ride  round  by  the  gate,  the  tra- 
gedy would  be  finiflied.  The  fence 
was  fo  thick  and  high,  flanked  with  a 
broad  ditch  on  the  outfide,  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  clear  it,  although 
he  was  mounted  on  Scipio,  bred  out 
of  MifsCowflip,  the  fire  Muley,  and 
his  grandfire  the  famous  Arabian 
Muftapha.  Scipio  was  bred  by  my 
father,  who  would  not  have  taken  a 
hundred  guineas  for  him  from  any 
other  peifon  but  the  young  fquire— 
Indeed,  I  have  heard  my  poor  father 

By  this  time  Ferret's  impatience  was 
become  fo  outrageous,  that  he  exclaim- 
ed in  a  furious  tone,  *  Damn  your  fa- 

*  ther!  and  his  horie,  and  his  colt  into 

*  the  bargain  1' 

Tom  made  no  reply;  but  began  to 
ftrip  with  great  expedition.  Captain 
Crowe  was  16  choaked  with  pafTiun,  that 


he  could  utter  nothing  but  disjointed 
fentences :   he  rofe  from  his  feat,  bran- 
dirtied  his  horfe-whip,  and  feizing  hi* 
nephew  by   the  collar,  cried,  *  Odd's 
heartlikins !    firrah,   I    have  a  good 
mind — Devil  fire  \  cmr  roniving  tackle, 
you  land  lubber!  can't  you  Iteer  with- 
out all  this  tacking  hither  and  thi- 
ther, and  the  Lord  knows  whither  ?— 
'Notnt  my  block  J  I'd  give  thee  a  rope's 
end  for  thy  fi>pperr  if  it  wan't— * 
Dolly  had  conceived  a  fneaking  kind- 
nefs  for  the  young  lawyer  j  and  think- 
ing him    in   danger  of  being  roughly 
handled,  flew  to  his  relief.    Shetwiftetl 
her  hand  in  Crowe's  neckcloth  without 
ceremony,  crying,    «  Sha't  then,  I  tell 
'  thee,  old  coger.     Who  kears  a  vig 
'  for  thy  vooli(h  trantrurrvs  ?' 

While  Crowe  looked  black  in  the 
face,  and  ran  the  riique  of  Itrangula- 
tion  under  the  gripe  of  this  Amazon, 
Mr.  Clarke  having  difengaged  himfelf 
of  his  hat,  wig,  coat,  and  waiftcoat,  ad- 
vanced, in  an  elegant  attit«de  of  manual 
offence,  towards  the  mifa»thropej  who 
fnatched  up  a  gridiron  from  the  chim- 
ney-corner, and  Difcord  feemed  to  clap 
her  footy  wings  in  expectation  of  battle. 
But  as  the  reader  may  have  more  than 
once  already  curfed  the  unconfcionabte 
length  of  this  chapter,  we  muft  poft- 
pone  to  the  next  opportunity  the  inci- 
dents that  fucceeded  this  denunciation 
of  war» 

CHAP.    IV. 

IN  WHICH  IT  APPEARS  THAT  THE 
KNIGHT,  WHEN  HEARTILY  SET 
IN  FOR  SLEEPING,  WAS  NOT 
EASILY  DISTURBED. 

IN  all  probability  the  kitchen  of  the 
Black  Lion,  from  a  domeftick  tem- 
ple of  fociety  and  good-feilowfhip, 
would  have  been  converted  into  afcenc 
or  ftage  of  tanguinary  difpute,  had  not 
Pallas  or  Discretion  interpofed  in  the 
perfon  of  Mr.  Fillet;  and,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  oftler,  difarmed  the  com- 
batants, not  only  of  their  arms,  but  alfo 
of  their  refentment. 

The  impetuoiity  of  Mr.  Clarke  was 
a  little  checked  at  the  fight  of  the  grid- 
iron, which  Ferret  brandiflied  with  un- 
common dexterity}  a  circumftance  from 
whence  the  company  were,  upon  re- 
flexion, induced  to  believe,  that  before 
he  plunged  into  the  fea  of  politics,  he 
had  ocqaiionally  figured  in  the  charac- 
ter 
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ter  of  that  facetious  droll,  who  accom- 
panies your  itinerant  phyficians,  under 
the  familiar  appellation  of  Merry- An- 
drew, or  Jack-Pudding,  arid  on  a 
wooden  ftage  entertains  the  populace 
with  a  folo  on  the  f alt-box,  or  a  fonnata 
on  the  tongs  and  gridiron.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  young  lawyer  feemed  to  be 
a  little  difcompoled  at  the  glancing  of 
this  extraordinary  weapon  of  offence, 
which  the  fair  hands  of  Dolly  had 
fcoured  until  it  (hone  as  bright  as  the 
ihield  of  Achilles ;  or  as  the  emblem 
of  good  old  Englifh  fare,  which  hangs 
by  a  red  ribband  round  the  neck  of  that 
thrice- honoured  f  age's  head,  in  velvet 
bonnet  cafed,  who  prefides  by  rotation 
at  the  genial  board,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  title  of  the  Beef  Stake  Club:,  where 
the  delicate  rumps  irreiiftibly  attract 
the  Granger's eyej  and,  while  they  feem 
to  cry,  «  Come  cut  me — come  cut  meP 
conltrain,  by  wondrous  fympathy,  each 
mouth  to  overflow  :  where  the  obliging 
and  humorous  Jemmy  B 1,  the  gen- 
tle Billy  H— — d,  replete  with  human 
kindnefs  j  and  the  generous  Johnny 

B d,  refpe&ed  and  beloved  by  all 

the  world,  attend  as  thepriefts  and  mi- 
nifters  of  mirth,  good  cheer,  and  jollity, 
and  aflift  with  culinary  art  the  raw, 
nnpra6lifed,  aukward  gueft. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digreflive 
firnile  j  the  oftkr  no  fooner  ftepped  be- 
tween thofe  menacing  antagonists,  than 
Tom  Clarke  very  quietly  refumed  his 
cloaths,  and  Mr.  Ferret  refigned  the 
gridiron  without  farther  queftion.  'J'he 
doctor  did  not  find  it  quite  fo  eafy  to 
releafe  the  throat  of  captain  Crowe  from 
the  mafculine  grafp  of  the  virago  Dolly, 
whofe  ringers  could  not  be  difengaged 
until  the  honeil  leaman  was  almoit  at 
the  laft  gafp.     After  fome  paufe,  dur- 
ing which  he  panted  for  breath,   and 
untied  his  neckcloth,  'Damnthee  fora 
brimftone  galley/  cried  he;  *  I  was 
never  fo  grappled  withal  fince  I  knew 
a  card  from  a  compafs. — Aclzooks  ! 
the  jade  has  fo  taughtened  my  rigging, 
d'ye  fee,  that  I — Snatch  my  bowlines, 
if  I  come  athwart  thy  hawfer,   I'll 
turn  thy  keel  xipwards — or  mayhap 
fet  thee  a-driving    under   thy    bare 
poles— I  will — I  will,  you  hell-fire, 
*  faucy — I  will.' 

Dolly  made  no  reply ;  but  feeing  Mr. 
Clarke  fit  down  again  with  great  com- 
pofure,  took  her  Itaiion  likewife  at  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  apartment,  Then 


Mr.  Fillet  reqiiefted  the  lawyer  to  pro*- 
ceed  with  his  Itory  j  which,  after  three 
hems,  he  accordingly  profecuted  in  thefe 
words. 

'  I  told  you,  gemmen,  that  Mr. 
Greaves  was  mounted  On  Scipio, 
when  he  faw  Mils  Darnel  and  her 
mother  in  danger  of  being  hurried 
over  a  precipice.  Without  renting 
a  moment,  he  gave  Scipio  the  fpur, 
and  at  one  fpring  he  cleared  five  and: 
twenty  feet,  over  hedge  and  ditch, 
and  every  obftru&ion.  Then  he  rode 
full  fpeed,  in  order  to  turn  the  coach- 
horfesj  and  finding  them  quite  wild  and 
furious,  endeavoured  to  drive  againlt 
the  counter  of  the  hither  horfe,  which 
he  miffed,  and  ftaked  poor  Scipio  on 
the  pole  of  the  coach.  The  /hock 
was  fo  great,  that  the  coach -horfes 
made  a  full  flop  within  ten  yards  of 
the  quarry  j  and  Mr.  Greaves  was 
thrown  forwards  towards  the  coach- 
box, which  mounting  wi;h  admirable 
dexterity,  he  feized  the  reins  before  the 
horfes  could  recover  of  their  fright* 
At  that  inftant  the  coachman  came 
running  up,  and  loofedthem  from  the 
traces  with  the  utmoft  difpatch.  Mr. 
Greaves  had  now  time  to  give  his  at- 
tention to  the  ladies,  who  were  well- 
nigh  diftrafted  with  fear.  He  no 
fooner  opened  the  chariot-door,  than 
Aurelia,  with  a  wildnefs  of  look, 
fprung  into  his  arms;  and,  clafping 
him  round  the  neck,  fainted  away. 
I  leave  you  to  guefs,  gemmen,  what 
were  his  feelings  at  this  inftant.  The 
mother  was  not  fo  difcompofed,  but 
that  fhe  could  contribute  to  the  reco- 
very of  her  daughter,  whom  the  young 
fquire  (till  fupported  in  his  embrace. 
At  length  (he  retrieved  the  ufe  of  her 
fenfes ;  and  perceiving  the  fituation 
in  which  (he  was,  the  blood  revifited 
her  face  with  a  redoubled  glow,  while 
fhe  defired  him  to  let  her  down  upon 
the  turf. 

«  Mrs.  Darnel,  far  from  being  fhy 
or  referved  in  her  compliments  of 
acknowledgments,  kitted  Mr.  Laun- 
celot  without  ceremony,  the  tears  of 

fratitude  running  down  her  cheeks, 
he  called  him  her  dear  Ion,  her  ge- 
nerous deliverer,  who,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life,  had  laved  her  and  her 
child  from  the  molt  dilnial  fate  that 
could  be  imagined. 
'  Mr.  Greaves  was  fo  much  rran- 
<  fpoiteU  on  this  occafign,  that  IK-  ccuKl 

«  not 
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<  not  help  difclofing  a  paflion  which 
«  he  had  hitherto  indultrioutty  con- 
«  cealed.  "  What  I  have  done,"  faid 
«  he,  "  was  but  a  common  office  of 
•«  humanity,  which  I  would  have  per- 
"  formed  for  any  of  my  f<!!ow-crea- 
44  tn  res  j  hut,  for  the  preiervation  of 
•4  Mil's  Axirelia  Darnel,  I  would  at 
**  any  time  facrifice  my  life  with  plea- 
•'  fure."  The  young  lady  did  not 

*  hear  this  declaration  unmoved;  her 
«  face  was  again  flu  (lied,  and  her  eyes 

*  fparkled  with  pleafure;   nor  was  the 

*  youth's  confeflion  difagreeable  to  the 

*  good   lady  her  mother,   who  at  one 
'  glance   perceived   the  advantages   of 
'  fuch  an  union  between  the  two  fa- 
'  milies, 

'  Mr.  Greaves  propofed  to  fend  the 

*  coachman  to  his  father's  <tub!e  for  a 

*  pair  of  fober  horfes,  that  could  be 

*  depended   upon,   to  draw  the  ladies 

*  home  to  their  own  habitation}  but  they 

*  declined  the  offer,  and  chofetowalk, 
'  as  the  diftance  was  not  great.     He 

*  then   infilled   upon    his    being   their 
'  conductor  ;    and    each    taking    him 
'  under  the  arm,  he  fupported  them  to 
'  their  own  gate,  where  fuch  an  appa- 
4  rition  filled  all  the  domefticks  with 

*  aftonifhment.     Mrs.  Darnel,  taking 

*  him   by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the 
'  room,  where  fhe  welcomed  him  with 
4  another  affectionate  embrace,  and  in- 

*  dulged  him  with  an  ambrofia!  kifs  of 

*  Amelia;  faying,  "But  for  you,  we 
44  had  both  been  by  this  time  in  Qter- 
44  nity.     Sure  it  was  Heaven  that  lent 
"  you  as  an  angel  to  our  afliftance!" 
4  She  kindly  enquired  if  he  had  himfelf 

*  fuftained  any  damage  in  adminiftering 

*  that  defperate  remedy  to  which  they 
'  owed   their   lives.       She  entertained 

*  him  with  a  fmall  collation  ;  and,  in 
'  the  courfe  of  the  convention,    la- 

*  mented  the  animofity  which  had  fo 
4  long  divided    two  neighbouring   fa- 
1  milies  of  fuch  influence  and  character. 
'  He  was  not  flow  in  fignifying  his  ap- 

probation  of   her  remarks,  and  ex 


4  prefling  the  moft  eager  defire  of  feeing 
4  all  thole  unhappy  differences  removed: 
4  in  a  word,  they  parted  with  mutual 
4  fati  sf  action- 

'  Jult  as  he  advanced  from  the  out- 
4  ward  gate,  on  his  return  to  Greavef- 
4  bury-Hall,  he  was  met  by  Anthony 
'  Darnel  on  horfcbackj  who  riding  up 

4  to  him  with  marks  of  furprize  and 

5  refentment,  faluted  him  with,  ••  Your 


"  fervant,  Sir. — Have  you  any  com. 
44  mandsforme?"  The  other  replying 
4  with  an  air  of  indifference,  "  None  at 
4*  all;"  Mr.  Darnel  aflced  what  had 
4  procured  him  the  honour  of  a  vifir. 
4  The  young  gentleman  perceiving,  by 
4  the  manner  in  which  he  fpoke,  that 
4  the  old  quarrel  was  not  yet  extin* 
4  guifhed,  anfwered,  with  equal  dif- 
4  dain,  that  the  vifit  was  not  intended 

*  for  him  ;  and  that  if  he  wanted  to 
f  know  the  caufe  of  it,  he  might  in- 

*  form   himfelf  by  his  own  fervants. 
44  So  I  fhall,"  cried  the  uncle  of  Au- 
4  relia;  "  ?nd  perhaps  let  you  know 
"  my  fentiments  of  the  matter." — — - 
'*  Hereafter  as  it   may  be!"  faid   the 
4  youth  j  who,  turning  out  of  the  ave- 
«  nue,  walked  home,  and  made  his  fa- 

*  ther  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
4  this  adventure. 

*  The  old  gentleman  chid  him  for 
4  his  raflmefs,  but  feemed  pleafed  with 
'  the  luccefs  of  his  attempt;  and  ftill 

*  more  fo,  when  he  underftood  his  fen- 
'  timents  of  Aurelia,  and  the  deport- 

*  ment  of  the  ladies, 

*  Next  day  the  fon  fent  over  a  fer- 

*  vant  with  a  compliment,   to  enquire 
4  about  their  health  ;  and  the  meffen- 
4  ger,  being  feen  by  Mr.  Darnel,  was 

*  told  that  the  ladies  were  indifpofed, 
4  and  did  not  chule  to  be  troubled  with 

*  meffages.      The  mother   vyais   really 

*  feized  with  a  fever,  produced  by  the 
4  agitation  of  her  fpirits,  which  every 
4  day  became  more  and  more  violent, 
4  until  the  phylicians  defpaired  of  her 

*  life.       Believing  •  that    her   end    ap- 
4  proached,  fhe  fern  a  trufty  fervant  td 
4  Mr.  Greaves,  deliring  that  fhe  might 
4  fee  him  without  dtlay  ;  and  he  imiue- 

*  diately  fet  out  with    the   melknger, 
4  who  introduced  him  in  the  dark. 

*  He  found  the  old  lady  in  bed,  al* 
4  molt  exhautted  ;  and  the  fair  Aurelia 
4  fitting    by    her,    overwhelmed    with 
4  grief;  her  lovely  hair  in  the  utmoftdif- 
4  order,  and  her  charming  eyes  enflamed 
4  with  weeping.    The  good  ladybeck- 
4  oning  Mr.   Launcelot   ro  approach, 
4  and   directing   ail  the  attendants  to 
'  quit    the    room,    except   a   favourite 
4  maid,  from  whom  I  learned  the  ftoi  y, 
4  fhe  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  fixing 

*  her  eyes  upon  him  with  all  the  fond- 
4  nefs  of  a  mother,  fhed  fome  tears  in 

*  filence,  while  the  fame  marks  of  for- 

*  row  trickled  down  his  cheeks.    After 
4  this  affecting  paufe,  *«  My  dear  ion,'* 
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«  faid  (he,  "  Oh !  that  I  could  have  lived 
"  to  fee  you  fo  indeed!  You  find  me 
**  haftening  to  the  goal  of  life.3' — Here 
«  the  tender  hearted  Aurelia,  being  un- 
«  able  to  contain  herfelf  longer,  broke 

*  out  into  a  violent  paflion  of  grief,  and 
'  wept  aloud.     The   mother,   waiting 

*  patiently  till  fhe  had  thus  given  vent 
'  to  her  anguifli,  calmly  entreated  her 
«  to  refign  herfelf  fubmiflively  to  the 

*  will  of  Heaven  :  then  turning  to  Mr* 
'  Launcelot,  "  I  had  indulged,1'  faid 
'  (lie,  "  a  fond  hope  of  feeing  you  allied 
*4  to  my  family.— This  is  no  time  for 
44  me  to  infift  upon  the  ceremonies  and 
44  forms  of  a  vain  world.— —Aurelia 
*{  looks  upon   you  with  the  eyes  of 
44  tender    prepofleflion."      No   fooner 
'  had  (he  pronou'  ced  thefe  words,  than 
'  he  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees  before 

*  the   young    lady,    and    preffing  her 

*  hand  to  his  lips,  breathed  the  fofteft 
'  expreflions  which  the  moft  delicate 
'  love  could  fuggeft.     *'  I  know,"  re- 
«  fumed  the  mother,  "  that  your  paflion 
te  is  mutually  fincere;  and  I  fliould  die 
44  fatisfied,   if  I  thought  your  union 
44  would  not  be  oppofed;  but  that  vio- 
«'  lent  man,  my  brother  in-law,  who 
"  is    Aurelia's     fole    guardian,    will 
44  thwart  her  wifhes  with  every   ob- 
"  ftacle  that    brutal    refentment    and 
**  implacable  malice  can  contrive.  Mr. 
"  Greaves,  I  have  long  admired  your 
"  virtues,  and  am  confident  that  I  can 
««  depend    upon    your    honour. — You 
"  (hall  give  me  your  word  that,  when 
'*  I  am  gone,  you  will  take  no  fteps  in 
"  this  affair  without  the  concurrence 
««  of  your  father;  and  endeavour,  by 
"  all  fair  and  honourable  means,  to 
44  vanquish  the  prejudices  and  obtain 
"  the.confent  of  her  uncle:  the  reft  we 
"  mult  leave  to  the  difpenfation  of  Pro- 
44   vidence." 

4  The  fquire  promifcd,  in  the  moft 
4  folemn  and  fervent  manner,  to  obey 
4  all  her  injunctions,  as  the  laft,  dictates 
1  of  a  parent  whom  he  mould  never 
4  ceafe  to  honour.  Then  Ihe  favoured 
'  them  both  with  a  great  deal  of  falu- 
4  tary  advice  touching  their  conduct 

*  .before  aiid  after  marriage;  and  pre- 

*  (ented  him  with  a  ring,  as  a  memorial 

*  of  her  affection.   At  the  fame  time  he 
4  pulled    another   off   his    finger,    and 
4  made  a  tender  of  it  as  a  pledge  of  his 
4  love  to  Aurelia,  whom  her  mother 

*  permitted  to  receive  this  token.     Fi- 

*  nally,  he  took  a  lail  faiewel  of  the 


'  g«v  d  m;i  ron,  and  returned  ton's  fa< 
«  ther  wuh  the  particulars  of  this  inter- 


*  In  two  days  Mr-s.  Darnel  departed 
4  this  life;  and  Aurelia  was  removed  to 
4  the  houijf  of  a  relation,  where  her 
4  grief  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to 
4  her  conftitution. 

4  In  the  mean  time,  the  mother  was 

*  no  fooner  committed  to  the  earth,  than 
4  Mr.  Greaves,  mindful  of  herexhor- 
4  tations,  began  to  take  meafures  for  a 

*  reconciliation  with  the  guardhn.   He 
'  engaged  feveral   prentlemen  to  in  tr- 
4  pofe  their  good  «  ffices,  but  they  al- 
4  ways  met  with  the  moft  mortifying 
4  repulfes  j  and  at  hft  Anthony  Darnel 
4  declared  that  his  hatred  to  the  houfe 
4  of  Greaves  was  hereditary,  habitual, 
4  and   unconquerable.      He  fwore  he 

*  would  fpend  his  heart's  hlood  to  per- 
4  petuate  the  quarrel  j   and  that,  (boner 
4  than   his    niece    fliould    matrh    with 
'  young  Launcelot,  he  would  facrifice 
4  her  with  his  own  hand. 

4  The  young  gentleman,  finding  his 

*  prejudice  fo  rancorous  and  invincible, 
4  left  off  making  any  farther  advances  j 
4  and,   fince  he  found  it  impojffible  to 
4  obtain  his  confent,  refolved  to  culti- 
4  vate  the  good  graces  of  Aurelia,  and 
4  wed  her  in  defpite  of  her  implacable 
4  guardian.     He  found  means  to  efta- 

*  blifli  a  literary  correfpondence  with 
4  her  as  foon  as  her  grief  was  a  little 
4  abated,  and  even  to  effect  an  inter- 
4  view   after  her  return    to   her  own 
'  houfe.  But  he  foon  had  reafon  to  re- 
4  pent  of  this   indulgence;    the  uncle 
4  entertained  ipies  upon  the  young  lady, 
4  who  gave  him  an  account  of  this  meet- 
4  ing ;  in  confequence  of  which  flic  was 
4  ftiddenly  hurried  »o  fome  dirtant  part 

*  of  the  country  which  we  never  could 
4  di (cover. 

4  It  was  then  we  thought  Mr.  Latin- 
4  celot  a  little  difordered  in  his  brain, 
4  his  grief  was  fo  wild,  and  his  paflion  fo 
4  impetuous.  Herefufed  all  fultenance; 
4  negltcled  his  perfun ;  renounced  his 
4  amufements;  rode  out  in  the  rain, 
4  fometimes  bare  headed;  Iti oiled  about 
4  the  fields  all  night;  and  became  fo 
4  peevifh,  that  none  of  the  doroefbckg 
'  durft  Ipeak  to  him  without  the  ha- 
4  z.ud  of  broken  hones.  Having  played 
4  thefe  pranks  for  about  three  weeks, 

*  to  the  unspeakable  chagrin  of  his  fa- 
4   ther,  and  the  aiionifliment  of  all  who 
1  knew  him,  he  fuddcnly  grew  calm, 
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and  his  good-humour  retuinel.  But 
this,  as  your  fea- faring  people  fay, 
was  a  deceitful  calm,  that  foon  ufhered 
in  a  dreadful  rtorm. 
«  He  had  long  fought  an  opportunity 
to  tamper  with  fome  of  Mr.  Darnel's 
fervants.,  who  m'ght  inform  him  of 
the  place  where  Avirelia  was  con- 
fined; but  there  was  not  one  about 
the  family  who  could  give  him  that 
fatisf action;  for  the  perfons  who  ac- 
coinpanitd'  her  remained  as  a  watch 
upon  her  motions,  and  none  of  the 
other  domclticks  were  privy  to  the 
tranfuclion.  All  attempts  proving 
fruitlefs,  he  could  no  longer  reftrain 
his  impatience}  but  throwing  himfelf 
in  the  way  of  the  uncle,  upbraided 
him  in  fuch  harm  terms,  that  a  for- 
mal challenge  eniued.  They  agreed 
to  decide  their  difference  without  wit- 
nefles;  and  one  morning,  before  fun- 
rife,  met  on  that  very  common  where 
Mr,  Greaves  had  faved  the  life  of 
Aurelia.  The  firft  piftol  was  fired 
on  each  fide  without  any  effect  i  but 
Mr.  Darnel's  fecond  wounded  the 
young  fquire  in  the  flank  j  neverthe- 
lefs,  havjng  a  piltol  in  referve,  he  de- 
fired  his  antagonist  to  afk  his  life. 
The  other,  inftead  of  fubmitting, 
drew  his  fword;  and  Mr.  Greaves, 
firing  his  piece  into  the  air,  followed 
his  example.  The  conteft  then  be- 
came very  hot,  though  of  mort  conti- 
nuance. Darnel  being  difarmed  at 
the  firft  onfet,  our  young  fquire  gave 
him  back  his  fword,  which  he  was 
bafe  enough  to  ufe  a  fecond  time 
againft  his  conqueror.  Such  an  in- 
ftance  of  repeated  ingratitude  and 
brutal  ferocity  divefted  Mr.  Greaves 
of  his  temper  and  forbearance.  He 
attacked  Mr.  Anthony  with  great 
fury,  and  at  the  firft  lounge  ran  him  up 
to  the  hiltj  at  the  fame  time  feizing 
with  his  left-hand  the  (hell  of  his 
enemy's  fword,  which  he  broke  in 
difdain.  Mr.  Darnel  having  fallen, 
the  other  immediately  mounted  his 
horfe,  which  he  had  tied  to  a  tree  be- 
fore the  engagement  j  and  r  ding  full 
fpeed  to  Afhenton,  lent  a  iurgeon  to 
Anthony's  afliftance.  He  afterwards 
ingenuoufly  confefTed  all  thefe  parti- 
culars to  his  father,  who  was  over- 
whelmed with  confirmation,  for  the 
wounds  of  Darnel  were  judged  mor 
tal  ;  and,  as  no  perfon  had  feen  the 
particulars  of  the  duel,  Mr.  Laun- 


celot  might  have  been  convi&ed  of 
murder. 

«  On  thefe  confederations,  before  a 
warrant  could  be  ferved  upon  hinv 
the  old  knight,  by  dint  of  the  moft 
eager  intreaties,  accompanied  with 
marks  of  horror  and  dtfpair,  prevail- 
ed upon  his  fon  to  withdraw  himfelf 
from  the  kingdom  until  fuch  time 
as  the  ftorm  mould  be  over- blown. 
Had  his  heart  been  unengaged,  he 
would  have  chofe  to  travel  j  but  at 
this  period,  when  his  whole  foul  was 
engrofled,  and  fo  violently  agitated  by 
his  pailion  for  Aurelia,  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  feeing  the  old  gentleman 
run  diftrafted  would  have  induced 
him  to  defift  from  the  purfuit  of  that 
young  lady,  far  lels  quit  the  kingdom 
where  fherefided. 

'  Well,  then,  gem  men,  he  repaired  to 
Harwich,  where  he  embarked  for 
Holland}  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Bruflels,  where  he  procured  a  paflport 
from  the  French  king,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  travelled  to  Marfeilles,  and 
there  took  a  tartan  for  Genoa.  The 
firft  letter  SirEverhard  received  front 
him  was  dated  at  Florence.  Mean 
while  the  furgeon's  prognoftick  was 
not  altogether  verified.  Mr.  Darnel 
did  not  die  immediately  of  his  wounds; 
but  he  lingered  a  long'time,  as  it  were, 
in  the  arms  of  death,  and  even  partly 
recovered  5  yet,  in  all  probability,  he 
will  never  be  wholly  reftored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  health,  and  is  oblig- 
ed every  fummer  to  attend  the  hot- 
wells  at  Bi  iftol.  As  his  wounds  be- 
gan to  heal,  his  hatred  to  Mr.  Greaves 
feemed  to  revive  with  augmented  vio* 
lence  j  and  he  is  now,  if  poflible,  more 
than  ever  determined  againft  all  re^ 
conciliation. 

'  Mr.  Launcelot,  after  having  endea-i 
voured  to  amufe  his  imagination  with 
a  fucceflion  of  curious  objects  in  a 
tour  of  Italy,  took  up  his  refidence 
at  a  town  called  Pifnj  and  there  fell 
into  a  deep  melancholy,  from  which: 
nothing  could  rouze  him  but  thd 
news  of  his  father's  death. 
'  The  old  gentleman  (God  reft  his 
foul!)  never  held  up  his  head  after  the 
departure  of  his  darling  Launcelot  j 
and  the  dangerous  condition  of  Dar- 
nel kept  up  his  apprehenfion  :  thi<t 
was  reinforced  by  the  obltinate  ftlencr 
of  the  youth,  and  certain  accounts  of 
his  difordered  mind  which  »he  had 
D  a  «  received 
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*  received  from  fome  of  thofe  perfons 
'  who  take  pleafure  in  communicating 

*  difagreeahle   tidings.      A  complica- 
'  tion  of  all  thefe  grievance  s,co-opei  at  - 

*  ing  with  a  fevere  fit  of  the  gout  and 
'  gravel,  produced  a  fever,  which  in  a 
'  few  days  brought  Sir  Evtrlnrd  to  his 
'  long  home,   after  he  had  fettled  his 
'  affairs   with  Heaven  and  earth,    and 
'  made  his  peace  with  God  and  man. 
'  rilaffuieyoUjgemmen^hemadea  mod 
«  edifying  and  Ghriftian  end :  he  died 
«  regretted  by  all  his  neighbours  except 

•  Anthony;  and  might  be  faid  to  be 
«  embalmed  by  the  tears  of  the  poor,  to 
'  whom   he  was  always  a  bounteous 

<  benefactor. 

«   When  the  fon,  now  Sir  Launcelot, 

*  came  home,  he  appeared  fo  meagre, 
«  wan,  and  hollow-eyed,  that  the  fer- 
«  vants  hardly  knew  their  young  matter. 
«   His  firft  c:>re  was  to  take  pofl'dlion  of 
«  his  fortune,  and  fettle  accounis  with 
«  the  fteward,   who  had  fucceeded  my 
«  father.    Thefe  affairs  being  difcufled, 
«  he  fpared  no  pains  to  get  intelligence 

<  concerning  Mifs  Dunel,    and  foori 
«  learned  more  of  that  young  lady  than 
«  he  defired  to  know;  for  it  was  be- 
'  come  the  common  talk  of  the  country 
«  that  a  ma'ch  was  agreed  upon  between 
«  her  and  young  Squire  Sycamore,  a 

<  gentleman  of  a   very  great  fortune. 

*  Thefe  tidings  were  probably  confirmed 
'  under  her  own  hand,  in  a  letter  which 

<  fhe   wrote  to  Sir    Launcelot.     The 
«  contents  were  never  exactly   known 
«  but  to  the  parties  themfelves  ;  never- 
«  thelefs,  the  effects  were  too  viiible ; 

<  for,    from   that  blefled  moment,    he 
«  fpoke   not   one  word  to   any  living 

•  creature  for  the  fpace  of  three  days;  but 
«  was  feen  fometimes  to  med  a  flood  of 
«  tears,  and  fometimes  toburft  out  into 

a  fit  of  laughing.     At  laft  he  broke 

<  filence,  and  feemed  to  wake  from  his 
«  diforder.    He  became  more  fond  than 
«  ever  of  the  exercife  of  riding,  and  be- 
'  gnn  to  Tmuie  himfelf  again  with  acts 

<  of  b':iicvolence. 

*  One  indance  of  his  generofity  and 
'  juftsce  deferves  to  be  recorded  in  brafs 
«  or  marble.  You  muft  know,  gem- 

<  men,  the  reclor  of  the  parifh  was  late- 
«   ly  dead,  and  Sir  Everhard  had  pro- 
«   mifcd    the    prtfc ntation    to    another 
«  clerpytnan.     in  the  mean  time,   Sir 
«  Lauii*xU't  chancing  one  Sunday  to 
'  ride  uu-o'jghalaiie>  perceived  a  horfc, 


'  faddled  and  bridled,  feeding  6n  the 
c  fide  of  a  fence;  and  carting  his  eyes 
c  around,  beheld  on  the  other  fule  of 

*  the  h^dge  an  object  lying  extended 
'  on  the  ground,  which  he  took  to  be 

*  the  body    of   a    murdered    traveller. 

*  He   forthwith  alighted  j  and   leap'n<r 

*  into  the  field,   defcried  a  man  at  full 
'  length  wrapped  in  a  gieat  coat,  and 
'  writhing    in    agony.       Approaching 

*  nearer,   he  found  it  was  a  clergyman 
'  in  his  gown  and  caflfock.     When  he 
'  inquired  into  the>cafe,  and  offered  his 
<  afTiilance,  the  (li  anger  rofe  up,  thank - 
'  ed  him  for  his  courtefy,  and  declared 
'  tint   he  was  now  very  well.     The 

*  knight,  who  thought theie  was  fome» 

*  thins  myfterious  in  this  incident,  ex- 
'  prefled  a  defire  to  know  the  caufe  of 
'  his  rolling  »n  the  grafs  in  that  man- 
'  nerj    and  the  clergyman,  who  knew 
'   his  pei  fon,  m^de  no  fcruple  in  gratify- 
'  ing  his  curiofity.    (l  You  muft  know, 
*'  Sir,"  fetid  he,  «'  I  ferve  the  curacy  of 
"  your  own  parifli,   for  which  the  late 
"  incumbent  paid  me  twenty  pounds  9 
"  year;  but  this  fum  being  fcarce  fuf- 
"  ficient  to  maintain  my  wife  and  chil- 
*'  dren,  who  arc  five  in  number,  I  agreed 
"  to  read  prayers  in  the  afternoon  at 
*'  another  church  about  four  miles  from 
"  hence;  and  for  this  additional  duty 
"  I  receive  ten  pounds   more.     As  I 
"  keep  a   horfe,    it  was    formerly  an 
"  agreeable  exercife  rather  than  a  toil  j 
"  but  of  late  years   I  have  been  af- 
"  flicted  with  a  rupture,  for  which  I 
f<  confulted  the  moft  eminent  opera- 
"  tors  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  I  have  no 
"  caufe  to  rejoice  in  the  effects  of  their 
<c  advice,  though  one  of  them  aflfured 
"  me  I  was  compleatly  cured.     The 
"  malady  is   now   more  troublefome 
'«  than  ever;  and  often  comes  upon  me 
"  fo  violently  while  I  am  on  horfe- 
"  bnck,  that  I  am  forced  to  alight,  and 
"  lie  down  upon  the  ground,  until  the 
"  caufe  of  the  diforder  can,  forthetime, 
*'  be  reduced." 

*  Sir  Launcelot  not  only  condoled 
'  with  him  upon  his  misfortune,  but 
«  defired  him  to  throw  up  the  fecond 
1  cure,  and  he  would  pay  him  ten  pounds 
'  a  year  out  of  his  own  pocket.  "  Your 
*f  generofity  confounds  me,  good  S'r," 
*  replied  the  clergyman  j  *'  and  yet  I 
"  ought  not  to  be  furprized  at  any  in- 
"  ftance  of  benevolence  in  Sir  Laun- 
4f  celot  Greavc.s  i  but  I  will  check  the 
•«  fulnefa 
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«<  fulnefs  of  my  heart.  I  (hall  only 
«'  obferve,  that  your  good  intention  to- 
«'  wards  me  c.in  hardly  take  effect. 
"  Tl^e  gentleman  who  is  to  fucceed 
««  the  late  incumbent  has  given  me 
<{  •  r  ce  to  quit  the  premiies,  as  hehath 
«'  pro  uied  a  friend  *of  his  own  for  the 
«<  cuiacy." — "  What!"  cried  the 
«  knight,  "  does  he  mean  to  take  your 
**  bread  from  you  without  aligning 
"  any  other  reafon  ?" — u  Surely,  Sir/' 

*  replied  the  eccleliaftick,   *'  I  know  of 
«  no  other  reafon.     I  hope  my  morals 
"  are  irreproachable,  and    that  I  have 
'*  done  my  doty   with  a  confcientious 
"  regard  j   I  may  venture  an  appeal  to 
*'  the  parifhioners,  among  whom  I  have 
"  lived  thefe  feventeen  years.     After 
*f  all,  it  is  natural  for  every  man  to  fa- 
"  vour  his  own  friends  in  preference 
«'  to  ftrangers.     As  for  me,  I  propofe 
•*  to  try  my  fortune  in  the  great  city  5 
«'  and  I  doubt  not  but  Providence  will 
"  provide  for  me  and  my  little  ones/' 

'  To  this  declaration   Sir  Launcelot 

*  made  no  reply;   but  riding  home,  fet 

*  on  foot  a  Ittict  enquiry  into  the  cha- 

*  rafter  of  this  man,  whofe  name  was 
«  Jenkins.     He  found  that  he  was  a  re- 
«  puted  fcholar,  equally  remarkable  for 
<  his   modefty  and  good  lifej  that  he 
«  vifited  the  fick,    alTiited  the  needy, 

*  compromised    difputes    among    his 
'  neigliboui  s,  and  fpent  his  time  in  fuch 

*  a  manner  as  would  have  done  honour 
'  to  any  Chrirtian  divine.     Thus  in- 
'  formed,  the  knight  fent  for  the  gentle- 
^  man  to  whom  the  living  had  been  pro- 
'  mifed,  andaccoftedhim  tothiseffecl  : 
«'  Mr.  Tootle,  I  have  a  favour  to  aik 
**  of   you.     The   perfon  who  ferves 
**  the  cure  of  this  pariih  is  a  man  of 
"  good  character,   beloved  by  the  peo- 
4<  pie,  and  has  a  large  family.     I  (hall 
f<  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  conti- 
"  nue  him  in  the  curacy."     The  other 
'  told  him  he  was  forty  he  could  not 

*  comply  with  his  requeft,  being  that 
«  he  had  already  promifed  the  curacy  to 
'  a  friend  of  his  own.     "  No  matter," 
<  replied  Sir  Launcelot}  "  fmce  I  have 
"  not  intereft  with  you,  I  will  endea- 
"  vour  to  provide  for  Mr.  Jenkins  in 
"  fome  other  way." 

«  That  fame  afternoon  he  walked 

*  over  to  the  curate's  houfe,  and  told 
«  him  that  he  had  fpoken  in  his  behalf 

*  to  Dr.  Tootle,  but  the  curacy  was 
'pre-engaged.     The  good  man  having 
f  made  a  tb^gufand  acknowledgments  lor 
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«  the  trouble  his  honour  had  taken,  *' I 
"  have  not  intereft  fufficient  to  make 
"  you  curate,"  faid  the  knight,  "  but  I 
"  can  give  you  the  living  it  felt",  and 
'«  that  you  (hall  have."  So  faying,  he 

*  retired,   leaving  Mr.  Jenkins  incapa- 
'  ble  of  uttering  one  fyllable,  fo  pow- 

*  erfuily  was  he  ftruck  with  this  unex- 

*  peeled  turn  of  fortune.     The  prefen- 
'  tation   was    immediately  made   out  j 

*  and  in  a  few  days  Mr.  Jenkins  was 
'  put  in  potleilion  of  his  benefice,  to  the 

*  inexpreffible  joy  of  the  congregation. 

*  Hitherto  every  thing  went  right, 

1  and  every  unprejudiced  perfon  cor,  . 

'  mended  the  knight's  conduct.  But  in 

*  a  little  time  his  generofity  feemed  to 

*  overleap    the   bounds   of  difcretionj 
'  and  even,    in    fome  cafes,    might  be 
'  thought  tending  to  a  breach  of  the 

*  king's  peace.     For  example,  he  corr;- 

*  pel  led,  <vi  ei  armis,   a  rich  fanner's 

*  ion  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  cot- 
'  tager,   whom  the  young  fellow  had 
«  debauched.     Indeed,  it  £ems  there 
'  was  a  nro-mife  of  marriage  in  the  cafe, 
'  though  it  could  not  be  legally  afcer- 

<  tained.     The  wench  took  on  difmal- 
«  ly  j  and  her  parents  had  recourfe  to 

*  Sir  Lancelot}  who  fending  for  the 
'  delinquent,  expostulated  with  him  fe- 
«  verely  oa  the  injury  he  had  done  the 
'  young  woman,  and  exhorted  him  to 

*  fave  her  life  and  reputation  by  per- 
'  forming  his  promifej  in   which  caie 
'  he  (Sir  Launcelot)  would  give  her 
'  three  hundred  pounds  to  her  portion. 

<  Whether  the   farmer   thought  there 
c  was  fomething'interefted  in  this  un- 

*  common  offer,  or  was  a  little  elevated 

*  by  the  conicioufnefs  of  his  father's 
«  wealth,  he  rejected  the  propofal  with 

*  ruttick  difdain  ;  and  faid,  if  fo  be  as 

*  how  the  wench  would  fwear  the  child 
«  to  him,  he  would  fettle  it  with  the 
«  parifh  }  but  declared,  that  no  fquire 
'  in  the   land   mould   oblige  him    to 
'  buckle  with  fuch  a  cracked  pitcher. 

*  This  refolution,  however,   he  could 
«  not  maintain  ;  for  in   lefs  than  two 
«  hours  the  rector  of  the  parifh  had  di- 

<  rection  topublifh  the  banns,  and  the 
'  ceremony  was  performed  in  due  courfe. 

«  Now,  though  we  know  not  precife- 
'  ly  the  nature  of  the  arguments  that 
«  were  ufed  with  the  farmer,  we  may 
«  conclude  they  were  of  the  minatory 
'  fpecies;  for  the  young  fellow  could 
«  not,  for  fome  time,  look  any  perfoa 
«  in  the  face* 

•The 
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«  The  knight  atted  as  he  -eneial 
redreflcr  of  grievances.  It  a  woman 
complained  to  him  of  being  ill-treat-' 
ed  by  her  hufbnnd,  he  fiHr  enquired 
into  the  foundation  of  the  complaint, 
and,  if  he  found  it  juft,  ca't-ctufed  the 
defendant.  If  the  waining  had  no 
effecl,  and  the  man  proceeded  fo  f refit 
acls  of  violence,  then  his  judge  took! 
the  execution  of  the  Jaw  in  his  own 
hand,  and  horle-whipped  the  party. 
Thus  he  involved  hunfelf  in  leveral 
law-fuits,  that  drained  him  of  pretty 
large  fums  cf  money.  He  •'• '  nted 
particularly  incenled  at  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  opprtrlion,  and  fupported 
divers  poor  tenants  ag;,mft  the  extor- 
tion of  their  landlords.  Nay,  he  has 
been  known  to  travel  two  hundred 
miles  as  a  volunteer,  to  offer  his  affift- 
ance  in  the  caufe  of  a  perfon  who,  he 
heard,  was  by  chicanery  and  oppreiTion 
wronged  of  a  confider  ible  eltate.  He 
accordingly  took  her  under  his  pro- 
tection, relieved  her  diftieffes,  and 
was  at  a  vaft  expence  in  bringing  the 
fuit  to  a  deteimination  ;  which  being 
unfavourable  to  his  client,  he  refolved 
to  bring  an  appeal  into  the  Houfe  of 
Lords ;  and  certainly  would  have  exe- 
cuted his  put  pole,  if  the  gentlewo- 
man had  not  d;ed  in  the  interim.' 
At  this  period  Ferret  interrupted  the 
narrator,  by  obferving  that  ihe  faid 
Greaves  was  a  common  nuifance,  and 
ought  to  be  proitcuted  on  the  itatute  of 
barretry. 

«  No,  Sir/  returned  Mr.  Clarke,  «  he 

*  cannot  be  convicled  of  barretry,  un 

*  Ids   he  is  always  at   variance  with' 

*  fome  perfon  or  other;  a  mover  of  fuits 

*  and  quarrels,  who  diiturbs  the  peace 

*  under  colour  of  law.     Therefore  he 

*  is  in  the  indictment  ftiled,   Commu- 

*  nis  ma/efaflor,  calumniator ,  etfemi- 

*  nator  Hthim* 

*  Pr'ytlv.  e,  truce  with  thy  definitions,' 
cried  Ferret,  '  and  make  an  end  of  thy 

*  long  winded   llory.      Thou   haft    no 

*  title  to  he  fo  tedious,  until  thoti  comert1 
«  to  have  a  coif  in  the  court  of  Common' 
<  Pleas/ 

Tom  fmiled  contemptuous;  and  had 
juft  opened  his  mouth  10  proceed,  when 
the  company  were  difturbed  by  a  hide- 
ous repetition  of  groans,  that  feemed  td 
iflue  rrom  the  chamber  in  which  the 
body  of  the  fquire  was  depofited.  The 
landUdy  fnatched  the  candle,  and)  an 
into  the  room,  followed  by  the  doftor 


an  i  the  reft;  and  this  accident  nnturally 
iufpended  the  narration.  In  like  man- 
ner we  mall  conclude  the  chapter  that 
the  reader  may  have  time  to  breathe, 
and  digeit  what  he  has  already  heard. 


-CHAP.     V. 

IN  WHICH  THIS  RECAPITULATION' 
DRAWS   TO  A  CLOSE. 

WHEN  the  landlady  entered  the 
room  from  whence  thegioan- 
ing  proceeded,  Hie  found  the  fquire  iy- 
ingon  his  bjck,  undn  thedominion  of 
the  night-mare;  which  rode  him  fo 
hard,  that  he  not  only  groaned  and 
Inorted,  but  the  fweat  ran  down  his 
face  in  ftreams.  The  perturbation  of 
his  brain,  oc  afinned  by  this  pnfTure 
and  the  fright  he  h  >d  Intely  undergone, 
gave  rife  to  a  very  terrible  dream,in  wh.  h 
he  fancied  himfelf  apprehended  for  a 
robbery.  The  honor  of  the  Callows 
was  firing  upon  him,  when  lie  w.*s 
fuddenly  awaked  by  a  volent  (hock 
from  the  doftor ;  an<l  the  company 
bioke  in  upon  his  view,  ftill  perverted 
by  fear,  and  be.iirrmed  by  (lumber. 
His  dream  w-;s  r.o\v  realized  by  a  full 
perfuafion  that  he  was  furrounded  by 
the  conlhible  and  his  tpng.  The  firit 
ohje6l  that  presented  itlelf  to  his  <iifor- 
deied  view  was  tlie  figure  of  Fetrefj 
who  might  very  well  have  p,;fTed  for 
the  finifluT  of  the  law;  againft  him" 
therefore  the  firft  effort  of  his  delpair 
was  diie6le<f.  He  ftnrted  upon  the 
floor;  and  feizing  a  certain  ut^-pfil  rhit 
(h^ll  he  namelels,  launched  it  at  the 
mifunthrcpe  v/ith  fiich  violence,  that, 
had  he  not  cautioufly  flipped  his  headf 
afide,  it  is  fuppofed  that  aftinl  fire 
would  have  been  produced  from  the  col- 
Jifion  of  two  fuch  hard  and  folid  lub- 
ftances.  All  future  mifchief  was  pre- 
vented by  the  ftrength  and  agility  of. 
Captrrn  Crowe,  who,  fpringing  upon 
the  iiffailant,  pinioned  his  amis  to  his 
fides,  crying,  '  O!  damn  ye,  if  you  are 
*  for  running  a-hrad,  I'll  foon  bring 
'  you  to  your  bearings.' 

The  fquire,  thus  retrained,  foon  re- 
collecled  himfelf;  and  gazing  upon 
every  individual  in  the  apartment, 
'  Wounds!'  laid  he,  '  I've  had  an  ug- 
«  iy  dream.  I  thought,  for  all  the 
<  worlil,  they  were  carrying  me  to 
'  Newgate,  and  that  there  w.is  Jack 
«  Ketch 
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«  Ketch  coom  to  vetch  me  before   my 


Ferrer,  who  was  the  perfon  he  had 
thus  diltin^ui.hed,  eyeing  him  with  a 
look  of  tru>  aioft  eiuphatick  malevo- 
lenc  .  toKl  him,  it  was  very  natural  for 
a  knave  to  dieam  ot  Newgate  ;  and  that 
he  -hoped  to  fee  the  day  when  this  dream 
would  he  found  a  ti  ue  prophecy,  and 
the  commonwealth  purged  of  all  fuch 
rogues  and  vagabon  sj  but  it  could  not 
be  ex  peeled  that  the  vulgar  would  be 
honrlt  and  confcientious,  while  the 
great  were  diftinguifhed  bv  profligacy 
and  corruption.  TV  fquire  was  dif- 
pofed  to  make  a  practical  reply  to  this 
infmuation,  when  Mr.  Ferret  prudently 
withdrew  himfelf  from  the  fcene  of  al- 
tercation. The  good  woman  of  the 
houfe  perfuaded  his  antagonilt  to  take 
out  his  nap,  afluring  him  that  the  eggs 
and  bacon,  with  a'mug  of  excellent 
ale,  mould  be  forthcoming  in  due  fea- 
ibn.  The  affaii  being  thus  fortunately 
adjufted,  the  gue'^s  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  and  Mr.  Clarke  idumed  his 
Jftoiy  to  this  elf  eft. 

*   You'll  pleafe  to  take  notice,  gem- 

*  men,  that  beikles  the  inliances  I  have 

*  aliedged  of  S;r  Launcelofs  extrava 

*  gant  benevolence,  I  could  recount  a 
1  great  many  others  of  the  fame  nature, 
'  and   particularly    the    laudable   ven- 
4   geance  he  took  of  a  countiy  lawyer. 
f  —I'm  forry  that  any  fuch   miioreant 

*  mould  belong  to  the  profeffion.     He 
4  was  clerk  to  the  aflize,   gemnjen,   in 

*  a  certain  town   not  a  great  way  dif- 
4  tant;  and  having  a  blank  pardon  left 
4  by    the   judges    for   fome    criminals 
'  whole   cafes   were    attended  with  fa- 

*  vourable  circumltances,  he  would  not 

*  infert  the  name  of  one  who  could  not 
4  procure  a  guinea  for  the  fee;  and  the 

*  poor  fellow,  who  h.id  only   ftole  an 
f  hour-glafs    out  of    a     fhoemaker's 
4  window,  was  actually  executed,  after 
4  a  long  refpite,  during  which  he  had 

*  been  permitted  to  go  abroad  and  earn 

*  his  fubfiltence  by  his  daily  labour. 

'  Sir    Liuncelot   being   informed  of 
'  this    barbarous   aft  of   avarice,   and 

*  having  fome  ground  -that  bordered  on 
4  the  lawyer's  ettate,  not  only  rendered 
4  him  contemptible  and  infamous,  by 
4  expofing  him  as  often  as  they  met  on 
4  the  grand  juryj  butalfo,  being  vefted 

*  with  the  property  of  the  great  tythes, 

*  proved   fuch   a    troublelome    neigh- 
'  hour,  foir.etimes   by   making   waits 


*  among  his  hay  and  corn,  and  fometimes 
1  by  inftituting  fuits    again  ft  him   for 
'  petty    trefpafles,  that  he  was   fairly 

*  obliged   to   quit  his  habitation,  and 
4  remove  into  another  part  of  the  king- 
'  dom. 

*  Ail  thefe  avocations  could  not  di- 
4  vert  Sir  Launcelot  from  the  execution 
4  of  a  wild  fcheme,  which  has  carried 
4  his  extravagance  to  men  a  pitch,  that 
4  I  am  afraid  if  a  Itatute— you  under- 
4  itand  me,  gem  men — were  fued,  the 
4  jury  would — I  don't  chule  to  explain 
^4  myfelf  farther  on  this  circumttance. 
4  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  feivants  at 
4  Greavtfbury  Hail  were  not  a  little 
4  confounded  when  their  matter  took 
4  down  from  the  family  armoury  a  com- 
4  pleat  fuit  of  armour,  which  had  be- 
4  longed  to  his  great-gran  {father,  Sir 
4  Mai  maduke  Greaves,  a  great  warrior, 
4  who  loft  his  life  in  the  liervice  of  his 
4  king.  This  armour  being  fcoured,  re- 
4  paired, andaltered,foastofit  SirLaun- 
4  crlot  j  a  certain  knight,  whom  I  don't 
4  chtife  to  name,  becaufe  I  believe  he 
4  cannot  be  proved  compos  mentis,  came 
4  down,feeminglvonavifit,withtwoat- 
4  tendantsjand,  on  the  eve  of  thefeftival 
4  of  St.  George,  theannourbeingcarried 

*  into  the  chapel,  Sir  Launcelot  (Lord 
4  have  mercy  upon  us!)   remained  all 
4  night  in  that  <lifmal  place  alone  and 
4  without  1'ght,   though   it  was  confi- 
'  dently  reported  all  over  the  country 

*  th:it  the  place  was  haunted   by  the 
'  fpirit  of  his  great-great  uncle,  who, 

*  being   lunatick,  had  cut  his  throat 

*  from  ear  to  ear,  and  was  found  dead 
'  on  the  communion-table.' 

It  was  obferved,  that  while  Mr. 
Clarke  rehearfed  this  circumftance,  his 
eyes  began  to  (tare,  and  his  teeth  to  chat- 
ter j  while  Dolly,  whole  looks  were  fix- 
ed invariably  on  this  narrator,  growing 
pale,  and  hitching  her  joint- ftool  nearer 
the  chimney,  exclaimed  in  a  frightened 
tone,  '  Moother,  moother,  intheneame 
4  of  God,  look  to  'un  !  how  a  quakes! 
4  as  I'm  a  precious  faoul,  a  looks  as  if 
4  a  law  fomething.'  Torn  forced  a 
fmile,  and  thus  proceeded. 

4  While  SirL?uncelot  tarried  within 
4  the  chapel,  with  the  doors  all  locked, 
'  the  other  knight  (talked  round  and 

*  round  it  on  the  outfide  with  his  fword 
'  drawn,  to  the  terror  of  divers  perfons 
4  who  were  prefent  at  the  ceremony. 

*  As  foon  as  day  broke,  he  opened  one 
«  of   the  doors  j  and  going  in  to  Sir 

*  Launcclot, 
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Launcelot,  read  a  book  for  Come  time, 
which  we  did  fuppofe  to  be  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  knight-errantry}  then 
we  heard  a  loud  flap,  which  echoed 
through  the  whole  chapel,  and  the 
ttranger  pronounce  with  an  audible 
and  folemn  voice,  "  In  the  naine  of 
«  God,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George, 
«  I  dub  thee  knight  —  be  faithful, 
'  bold,  and  fortunate."— You  cannot 
imagine,  gemmen,  what  an  effe6l  this 
ftrange  ceremony  had  upon  the  peo- 
ple who  were  aflembled  :  they  gaz- 
ed at  one  another  in  filent  horror  { 
and,  when  Sir  Launcelot  came  forth 
compleatly  armed,  took  to  their  heels 
in  a  body,  and  fled  with  the  utmoft 
precipitation.  I  myfelf  v  as  over- 
turned in  the  crowd}  and  this  was 
the  cafe  with  that  very  individual  per- 
fon  who  now  ferves  him  as  a  fquire. 
He  was  fo  frightened,  that  he  could 
not  rife; 'but  lay  roaring  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  knight  came  up,  and 
gave  him  a  thwack  with  his  launce 
acrofsthe  moulders,  which  rouzed  him 
with  a  vengeance.  For  my  own  part, 
I  freely  own  I  was  not  altogether  un- 
moved at  feeing  fuch  a  figure  come 
ftalking  out  of  a  church  in  the  grey  of 
the  morning;  for  it  recalled  to  my  re- 
membrance the  idea  of  the  ghoft  in 
Hamlet,  which  I  had  feen  acted  in 
Drury-Lane  when  I  made  my  firft 
trip  to  London,  and  I  had  not  yet 
got  rid  of  the  impreifion. 
4  Sir  Launcelot,  attended  by  the 
other  knight,  proceeded  to  theftable; 
from  whence,  with  his  own  hands, 
he  drew  forth  one  of  his  beft 
horfes,  a  fine  mettlefome  forrel,  who 
had  got  blood  in  him,  ornamented 
with  rich  trappings.  In  a  trice  the 
two  knights,  and  the  other  two 
ftrangers,  who  now  appeared  to  be 
trumpeters,  were  mounted.  Sir  Laun- 
celot's  armour  was  lacquered  black; 
and  on  his  ftiield  was  reprefented  the 
moon  in  her  firft  quarter,  with  the 
motto,  impleat  orbem .  The  trumpets 

*  having  founded  a  charge,  the  ttranger 

*  pronounced  with  a  loud  voice,  "  God 
"  .preferve  this  gallant  knight  in  all  his 
"  honourable  achievements;  and  may 
"  he  long  continue  to  prefs  the  fides  of 
cc  his  now-adopted  fteed,  which  I  de- 
"  nominate  Broniomarte;  hoping  that 
••  he  will  rival,  in  fwiftnefs  and  fpirit, 
•'  Bayardo,  Brigliadoro,  or  any  other 
"  iteed  of  paft  or  prcfent  chivalry  I" 


'  After  another  flourifh  of  the  trum- 
pets, all  four  clapped  fpurs  to  their 
horfes,  Sir  Lumcelot  couching  hia 
launce;  and  gnllopp-d  to  and  fro  as 
if  they  had  been  msd,  to  the  terror 
and  aftonifliment  of  all  the  fpecla- 
tots. 

*  What    mould    have  induced   our 
knight  to  chufe  this  here  ma.    far  his 
fqnire,  is  not  eafy  to  determ-ne;  for, 
of  all  the  fervants  about  the  hou'e,  he 
was  the  leaft    likely   either  to  pieafe 
his  matter,  or  engage  in  fuch  an   un- 
dertaking.     His  name  is   Timothy 
Crabftiaw,   and  he  ailed  in  the  capa- 
city of   whipper-in  to  S;r  Everhard. 
He  afterwards  married  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  cottager,  by  whom  he  has 
feveral  children,  and  was  employed 
about  the  houfe  as  a  ploughman  and 
carter.     To  be  fure,  the  fellow  has  a 
dry   fort  of  humour  about  him;  but 
he  was  univerlally  hated  among  the 
fervants  for  his  ahufive  tongue  and 
perverfe     difpofition,     which     often 
brought  him  into  trouble;  for  though 
the  fellow  is  asttrong  as  an  elephant, 
he   has  no   more  courage  naturally 
than   a  chicken  —  I  fay,  naturally, 
becaufe,  fince  his  being  a  member  of 
knight-errantry,  he   has  done  foms 
things  that  appear  altogether  incre- 
dible and  preternatural. 

*  Timothy  kept  fuch  a  bawling,  af- 
ter he  had  received  the  blow  from  Sir 
Launcelot,  that  every  body  on  the  field 
thought  fome  of  his  bones  were  brok- 
en j   and    his  wife,  with   five  bant- 
lings, came  fnivelling  to  the  knight, 
who  ordered  her  to  fend  her  huiband 
dire&Jy  to  his  houfe.     Tim  accord- 
ingly went  thither,  groaning  piteouf- 
ly  all  the  way,  creeping  along  with 
his  body  bent  like  a  Greenland  canoe. 
As  foon  as  he  entered  the  court,  the 
outward    door    was    mut;   and    Sir 
Launcelot  coming  down  ttairs  with  a 
horfewhip  in   his  hand,  afked  what 
was  the  matter  with  him  that  he  com- 
plained fo  difmally  ?  To  this  queftion 
he  replied,  that  it  was  as  common  as 
duck-weed  in  his  country  for  a  man 
to   complain   when    his    bones    were 
broke.  —  "  What  mould  have  broke 

your  bones  ?"  faid  the  knight.     "  I 

cannot  guefs,"   anfwered  the  other, 

unleis  it  was  that  delicate  iwitch  that 

your  honour,  in  your   mad  pranks, 

"  handled  fodexterou fly  upon  my  car- 

*«  cafe."    Sir  Laancelot  then  told  him, 

4  there 
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*  there  was  nothing  fo  good  for  a  bruife 
«  as  a  fweat,  and  he  had  the  remedy  in 

*  his  hand.   Timothy  eyeing  the  horfe- 
«  whip  slkaunce,  obferved    that   there 

*  was  another  ftill  more  fpeedy,  to  wit, 

*  a  moderate  pill  of  lead,  with  a  fuffi- 

*  cient  dofe  of    gun-powder.     "  No, 
"  rafcal,"  cried  the  knight,  "  that  mud 
««  be  referved  for  your  betters."     So 

*  faying,  he  employed  the   inftrument 
«  fo  effectually,  that  Crabfhaw  Coon  for- 
«  got  his  fraftured  ribs,   and   capered 
«  about  with  great  agility. 

«  When  he  had  been  difciplined  in 
«  this  manner  to  fome  purpofe,  the 

*  knight  told  him  he  might  retire  ;  but 
'  ordered  him  to  return  next  morning, 
«  when  he  mould  have  a  repetition  of 
«  the  medicine,  provided   he   did    not 

*  find  himfelf  capable  of  walking   in 
«  an  erecl  pofture.     The  gate  was  no 
«  fooner  thrown  open,   than   Timothy 
«  ran  home  with  all  the  fpeed  of  a  grey- 

*  hound,    and    corrected  his    wife,  by 
«  whofe  advice  he  had  pretended  to  be 

*  fo  erievoufly  damaged  in  his  perfon. 

«  Nobody  dreamedlhat  he  would  next 
«  day  prefent  himfelf  at  Greavefbury 
<  Hall }  neverthelefs,  he  was  there  very 
«  early  in  the  morning,  and  even  clo- 
'  fetted'a  whole  hour  with  Sir  Laun- 
«  celot.  He  came  out  making  wry 
«  faces,  and  feveral  times  flapped,  him - 

*  feif  on  the  forehead,  crying,  "  Bodi- 
«'  kins  !  thof  he  be  creazy,  I  an'r,  that 
"  I  an't!"     When  he  was  alked  what 
«  was  the  matter;  he  faid,  he  believed 

*  the   devil   had   got  in    him,   and    he 

*  mould  never  be  his  own  man  again. 

*  That  fame  day,  the  knight  carried 
c  him  to  Aihenton,  where  he  befpoke 

*  thofe    accoutrements  which    he  now 
'  wears;  and  while  thefe  were  making, 
'  it  was  thought  the  poor  fellow  would 

*  have  run  diltracled.     He  did  nothing 
'  but  growl,  and  curfe,   and  fwear  to 
'  himlelf,  run  backwards  and  forwards 

*  between  his  own  hut  and  Greavef- 
'  bury  Hall,  and  quarrel  with  the  horfes 
'  in    the  liable.     At    length    his    wife 
'  and    family    were    removed    into    a 
'  fnug  farm  houie  that  happerfd  to  be 
'  empty,     and    care    taken    that  they 

*  fliould  be  comfortably  maintained. 

'  Thefe  precautions  being  .aken,  the 
'  knight,   one   morning  at  day-break, 

4  mounted  Bronze1'.*    rtiejahdCrabfh^w, 

5  as  his  fquire,  afcended  the  back  •  f   a 
'  rlumfey   cart-horie,  'called    G;!ue;f. 

*  This   again  was  looked,  upon  as  ah 


*  inftance  of  infanity  in  the  Paid  Crnb- 
'   fliaw;    for,  of  all    th<-   horf-s    in  the 
«  ftable,  Gilbert  was  the  molt  ttu!--' 

'  and  vicious, 'nnd    hnd    often  like  to 
«  have  done  mifchief  to  Timothy  while 

*  he  drove  the  cart  and  plough.  When 

*  he   was    out  of   humour,    he   wjuld 
1  kick  and  plunge  as  if  the  devil  was 
'  in   him.      He  once  thruft  C  abOfaw 
'  into  the  middle  of  a  quickfet  hedge^ 
€  where  he  was  terribly   torn;     notner 

*  time  he  canted  him  over  his  head  in- 

*  to  a  quagmire,  where  he  vback  .  ::h 
'  his  heels  up,  and  muft  have  p^rifijed 
'  if  people'had  not  been  'palling  that 
'  way;   a  third   time  he    feized   him  in 
1  the  (table  with    his   teeth  D;  the  rim 

*  of  the  belly,  and  fwung  him  off  the 
«  ground,  to   the  great  danger  of  his 
«  life;  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  it  was  not 
'  owing  to  Gilbert  that  Crabmaw  was 

*  now  thrown  "into  the  river. 

*  Thus  mounted  and  accoutred,  the 
'  knight  and  his  fquire  ft"  out  on  their 
'  fiiftexcurfion.  They  turned  off  from 
'  the  common  highway,  and  travelled 

*  all   that    day  without  meeting  with 
«  anything  worthy  recounting;  but,  in 
'  the  morning  of  the  fecond  day,  they 

*  were    favoured   with    an    adventure. 
'  The   hunt    was    Xipon     a    common 
'  through  which  they  travelled,  and  the 

*  hounds  were   in   full  cry  after  a  foxj 
'  when  Crabfliaw,  prompted  by  his  own 
'  mifchievous  difpofition:  and  neglecl- 

*  ing  the  order  of  his  mafter,  who  called 
4  aloud  to  him  to  defiit,  rode  up  to  the 
'  hounds,  and  cro fifed  them  at  full  gal- 

*  lop.     The  huntfman,  who  was  not 
'  far  off,  running  towards  the  fquire, 
'  beftowed  upon  his  head  fuch   :\  me- 
'  mento  with   his   pole,    as   made    the 
4  landfcape  dance  before  his  eyes  5   and 
'  in  a  twinkling  he  was  furrounded  by 

*  all  the  fox-hunters,  who  plied   *'::fir 
'*  whips  about  his  ears  with  infinite  agi- 

«  lity.     Sir  Launcelot  advancing  at  an 
'*  eafy  pace,  inftead  of  afllfting  t! 
'  a  ft  rou  s  fquire,  exhorted   his  ad" 

*  rics  to  puni(h"him  lev e rely  for  his  in- 
'  folence,   and  they  were  not  flew  in 
-«  oheying  this  *injunftion.     Crab ib aw 

*  finding   himfelf   in  this   difhgre>abip 
'  fituatjon,  and  that  there  was  no  fuc- 

*  cour  to  be  expected  from  his  in  after, 
'  on  whole  .prowcfs   he  had  depended, 
«   grew    defperate;     and    cUibbirg    Hi's 

*  wh:;.;,  laid  about  him  with  greaf  fury, 
'  wheeling  about  Gilbert,  who  was  not 
•<  idle  5  for  he  having  received  i'c me  off 

£  «  the 
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'  the  favours  intended   for   his  rider, 

*  both  bit   with  his  teeth  and  kicked 

*  with  his  heels  j  and  at  latt  made  his 

*  way  through  the  ring  that  encircled 
'  him,  though  not  before  he  had  broke 
'  the  huntfman's  leg,  lamed  one  of  the 

*  beft  horfes  on    the   field,  and  killed 

*  half  a  fcore  of  the  hounds. 

*  Crabfhaw  feeing  himfelf  clear  of 
'  the  fray,  did  not  tany  to  take  leave  of 
«  his  matter,  but  made  the  molt  of  his 

*  way  to  Greavefbury  Hall,  where  he 
'  appeared  hardly   with  any  veftige  of 
'  the  human  countenance,  fo  much  had 
«  he  been  defaced  in   this  adventure. 
'  He  did  not  fail  to  raife  a  great  clamour 

*  againft  Sir  Launcelot,  whom  he  curfed 
'  as  a  coward  in  plain  terms,  fwearing 

*  he  would   never   ferve   him  another 

*  day:  but  whether  he  altered  his  mind 

*  on  cooler  reflection,  or  was  lectured 

*  by  his  wife,  who  well  underftood  her 
4  own  interelt,  he  roie  with  the  cock, 

*  and  went  again  in  quelt  of  Sir  Laun- 

*  celot,  whom  he  found  on  the  eve  of  a 
4  very  hazardous  entefprize. 

'  Jn  the  midft  of  a  lane  the  knight 
'  happened  to  meet  with  a  party  of 
'  about  forty  recruits,  commanded  by  a 
'  ferjeant,  a  corporal,  and  a  drummer, 

*  which  lart  had  his  drum  flung  at*  his 
'  back;  but  feeing  fuch  a  ftrange  figure 
'  mounted  on  a  high-fpirited  horle,  he 

*  was  feized  with  an  inclination  to  di- 
'  vert  his  company.     With  this  view 

*  he  braced  his  drum  ;  and  hanging  it 
'  in  it's  proper  pofition,  began  to  beat  a 
'  point  of  war,  advancing  under  the 
'  very  nofe  of  Bronzomarte  ;  while  the 

*  corporal  exclaimed,  "  Damn  my  eyes, 
"  who  have  we  got  here  ?    Old  King 
"  Stephen,    from  the  horfe-armoury, 
"  in  the  Tower;   or  the  fellow  that 
**  rides    armed    at    my    lor/J- mayor's 
*'  (hew  ?"     The  knight's  (teed  feemed 
«  at  leaft  as  well  pleaied  with  the  found 
«  of  the  drum  as  were  the  recruits  that 
«  followed  it  j  and  fignified  his  fatisfac- 
'  tion   in    fome   curvettings   and-  ca- 
«  prioles,  which  did  not  at  all  difcom- 
'  pofe  the  rider  j  who,  addreffing  hiin- 
<  lelftothe  leijeant,  "  Friend,"  faid 

*  he,  «*  you  ought  to  teach  yourdrunr- 
"  mer  better  manners.     I  would  chaf- 
««  tife  the  fellow  on  the  fpot  for  his  in- 
4<  folence,  were  it  not  put  of  the  refpeft 
"  I  bear  to   his  majefty's  fervice."— 
ft  Refpecl  mine  a —  !"  cried  this  fero- 
«  cious  commander;  "What,  d'ye  think 
."  to  frighten  us  with  your  pewter  pifs« 


tc  pot  on  your  fcull,  and  your  lacquered 

"  pot-lid  on  your  arm  ?  Get  out  of  the 

"  way  and  be  damned,  or  I'll  raife  with 

*{  my  halbert  fuch  a  clutter  upon  your 

"  target,  that  you'll  remember  it  th« 

"  longeft  day  you  have  to  live."     At 

that  inltant,  Crablh'aw  arriving  upon 

Gilbert,     «  So,    rafcal  !"   faid     Sir 

Launcelot,  "  you  are  returned.     Go 

'  and  beat  in  that  icoundrei's  drum- 

«  head." 

'  The  fquire,  who  faw  no  weapon* 
of  offence  about  the  drummer  but  a 
fword,  which  he  hoped  the  owner 
durft  not  draw  j  and  being  refol  ved  to 
exert  himfelf  in  making  atonement 
for  his  defertion,  advanced  to  execute 
his  mailer's  orders;  but  Gilbert,  who 
liked  not  the  noife,  refuted  to  proceed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Then  the  fquire 
turning  his  tail  to  the  drummer,  he 
advanced  in  a  retrograde  motion,  and 
with  one  kick  of  his  heels,  not  only 
broke  the  drum  into  a  thouiand  pieces, 
but  laid  the  drummer  in  the  mire, 
with  fuch  a  blow  upon  his  hip-bone, 
that  he  halted  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
The  recruits,  perceiving  the  difcom- 
fiture  of  their  leader,  armed  theni- 
felves  with  (tones  j  the  fttjeant  railed 
his  halbert  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  and 
immediately  a  fevere  a£lion  enfued. 
By  this  time  Crabfhaw  had  drawn 
his  fword,  and  begun  to  lay  about 
him  like  a  devil  incarnate;  but,  in  a 
little  time,  he  was  faluted  by  a  volley 
of  ftones,  one  of  which  knocked  out 
two  of  his  grinders,  and  brought  him 
to  the  earth,  where  he  had  like  to  have 
found  no  quarter;  for  the  whole  com- 
pany crouded  about  him,  with  their 
cudgels  brandiflied  ;  and  perhaps  be 
owed  his  prefervation  to  their  preffing 
fo  hard  that  they  hindered  one  ano- 
ther from  uiing  their  weapons. 
'  Sir  Launcelot,  feeing  with  indig- 
nation the  unworthy  treatment  his 
fquire  had  received,  and  (corning  to 
ftain  his  launce  with  the  blood  of  ple- 
beians, inftead  of  couching  it  in  the 
reft,  feized  it  by  the  middle;  and  fetch- 
ing one  blow  at  the  ferjeant,  broke  in. 
twain  the  halbert,  which  he  had  railed 
as  a  quarter- ItafF for  his  defence.  The 
fecond  ftroke  encountered  his  pate  j 
which  being  the  hardeft  part  about 
him,  fullained  the  mock  without  da- 
mage ;  but  the  third,  lighting  on  his 
ribs,  he  honoured  the  giver  with  im- 
mediate proftration,  The  general 
»  bclrg 
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"being  thus  overthrown,  Sir  Launcelot 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  Crabfhaw, 
and  handled  his  weapon  fo  effectually, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy 
were  difabled  or  routed  before  one 
cudgel  had  touched  the  carcafe  of  the 
fallen  fquire.  As  for  the  corporal, 
inltead  of  (landing  by  his  command- 
ing officer,  he  had  overleaped  the 
hedge,  and  run  to  the  conftable  of  an 
adjoining  village  for  afiiftance.  Ac- 
cordingly, before  Crabmaw  could  be 
properly  remounted,  the  peace  officer 
arrived  with  his  pofie;  and  by  the 
corporal  was  charged  with  Sir  Laun- 
ceiot  and  his  1'quire,  as  two  high- 
waymen. The  conftable,  aftonilhed 
at  the  martial  figure  of  the  knight, 
and  intimidated  at  fight  of  the  havock 
he  had  made,  -contented  himfelf  with 
ftanding  at  a  diftance,  difplaying  the 
badge  of  his  office,  and  remind- 
ing the  knight  that  he  reprefented  his 
majeity's  perfon. 

'  Sir  Launcelot  feeing  the  poor  man 
in  great  agitation,  aflured  him  that 
his  defign  was  to  enforce,  not  violate 
the  laws  of  his  country  j  and  that  he 
and  his  fquire  would  attend  him  to 
the  next  juftice  of  peace  5  but,  in  the 
meantime,  he,  in  his  turn,  charged 
the  peace-officer  with  the  ferjeant 
and  drummer^  who  had  began  the 
fray. 

*  The  juftice  had  been  a  pettifogger, 
and  was  a  lycophant  to  a  nobleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  a  poft 
at  court.  He  therefore  thought  he 
mould  oblige  his  patron  by  mewing 
his  refpecl  for  the  military,  and  treat- 
ed our  knight  with  the  moft  boorifti 
infolence;  but  re fu fed  to  admit  him 
into  his  houle  until  he  had  Surrender- 
ed all  his  weapons  of  offence  to  the 
conftable.  Sir  Launcelot  and  his 
(quire  being  found  the  aggreflbrs,  the 
juitice  infixed  upon  making  out  their 
mittimus,  if  they  did  not  find  bail  im- 
mediately <  and  could  hartlly  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  agree  that  they  mould 
remain  at  the  houfe  of  the  conftable  j 
who  being  a  publican,  undertook  to 
keep  them  in  fafe  cuftody  until  the 
knight  .could  write  to  his  ftevvard. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  bound  over  to  the 
peace;  and  the  ferjeant,  with  hjs  drum- 
mer, were  told  they  had  a  good  aaion 
f  againft  him  for  affault  and  battery, 
t  either  by  information  or  indiftment. 
1  They  were  not,  however,  ib  fond 


of  the  law  as  the  juftice  feemed  to  be. 
Their  fentiments  had  taken  a  turn  m 
favour  of  Sir  Launcelot  during  the 
courfeof  his  examination,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  he  was  really  a  gen- 
tleman of  fafhion  and  fortune  ;  and 
they  refclved  to  compromife  the  af- 
fair without  the  intervention  of  his 
wormip.  Accordingly,  the  feijeant  re- 
paired to  the  conftable's  houie,  where 
the  knight  was  lodged;  and  humbled 
himfelf  before  his  honour,  protefting, 
with  many  oaths,  that  if  he  had 
known  his  quality  he  would  have 
beaten  the  drummer's  brains  about 
his  ears  for  prefuming  to  give  his 
honour  or  his  horfe  the  leaft  difturb- 
ance;  thof  the  fellow,  he  believed,  was 
fufficiently  punifhed  in  being  a  crip- 
ple for  life. 

•'  Sir  Launcelot  admitted  of  his  apo- 
logies j  and  taking  compaflion  on  the 
fellow  who  had  fuffered  fo  feverely 
for  his  folly,  refolved  to  provide  for 
his  maintenance..  Upon  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  parties  -to  the  juftice,  the 
warrant  was  next  day  difcharged  ; 
and  the  knight  returned  to  his  own. 
houfe,  attended  by  Che  ferjeant  and 
the  drummer  mounted  OK  horieback, 
the  recruits'being  left  ,to  the  .corporal's 
charge.  . 

'  The  halberdier  found  the  good  ef-. 
fe&s  of  Sir  Launcelot's  liberality  ; 
and  his  companion  being  rendered 
unfit  for  his  majefty's  fei  vice  by  the 
heels  of  Gilbert,  is  now  entertained  at 
Grreavefbury  Hall,  where  he  will  pro* 
bably  remain  for  life. 
'  As  for  Crabmaw,  his  rnafter  gave 
him  to  underftand,  that  if  he  did  not 
think  him  pretty  well  chaftifed  for  his 
prefumpt.ion  and  flight  by  the  difci- 
pline  he  had  undergone  in  thelaft  two 
adventures,  he  would  turn  him  out  of 
his  fervice  with  difgrace.  Timothy 
laid,  he  believed  it  would  he  the  great- 
eft  favour  he  could  do  him  to  turn, 
him  out  of  a  ftrrvice  in  which  he  knew 
he  mould  be  rib-roafted  every  day, 
and  -murdered  at  iaft. 
*  In  this  fituation  were  things  at 
Greavelbury  Hall  about  a  month  ago, 
when  I  crowd  the  country  to  Ferry- 
bridge, where  I  met  my  uncle:  pro- 
bably, this  was  the  firft  incident  of 
their  fecond  excurfion  j  for  the  dif- 
tance between  this  here  houfe  and 
Sir  Launcelofs  eftate  does  not  ex- 
ceed t'y  uric  ore  or  ninety  miles.' 

E  z  CHAP, 
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CHAP.    VI. 

IN  WHICH  THE  READER  WILL  PER- 
CEIVE THAT  IN  SOME  CASES 
MADNESS  IS  CATCHING. 

MR.  Clarke  having  made  an  en.d 
of  iiis  narrative,  the  furgeon 
J.  him  for  the  entertainment  he 
had  received,  a.id  Mi.  Ferret  i'hi\ 
tip  his  flioulders  in  filent  difapproba- 
tion.  As fcr.Captun  Crowe, 'who  ufed 
lit  fuch  pr.ufes  to  pour  in  abrpadfi  ie  of 
difmembei\'.i  remarks,  linked  together 
Jike  chain-fhot,  fpoke  not  a  fyllable 
for  fome  time;  but,  lighting  a  frefh 
pipe  at  the  candle,  began  to  roll  fuch 
voluminous  clouds  of  fmoKe,  as  in  an 
inft.'.nt  filled  the  whole  apartment,  and 
rendered  himfelf  invifible  to  the  whole 
company.  Though  he  thus  fhrouded 
liimielf  from  their  view,  he  did  not  long 
remain- 'concealed  from  their  hearing. 
They  firft  heard  a  ft  range  diffonant, 
cackie,  which  the  do<5ior  knew  to  be  a 
fea-i;:ugb;  and  this  was  followed  by  an 
eager  exclamation  of,  'Rare  paftirr.e, 
f.  ftrike  my  yards  and  top-mafts ! — I've 

*  a  good  mind— r-why  lliouldn't — many 

*  a  lofing  voyage  I've— finite  my  taf- 
'  frel  but  I  wool — * 

By  this  time  he  had  relaxed  fo  much 
in  his  fumigation,  that  the  tip  of  his 
nofe  and  one  eye  re-appeared ;  and  as 
he  had  drawn  his  wig  forwards  fo  as  to 
cover  his  whole  forehead,  .  the  figure 
that  now  faluted  their  eyes  was  much 
more  ferocious  and  terrible  than  the 
fire-breathing  chimaera  of  the  ancients. 
Notwithstanding  this  dreadful  appear- 
ance,' there  was  no  indignation  in  his 
heart j  ,but,  on  the  contrary,  an  agree- 
nb!'  curioiity,  which  he  was  determined 
to  gratify. 

Addrefllng  himfelf  to  Mr.  Fillet, 
Pr'ythee,  doctor,'  faid  he,  '  canft  tell 
whether  a  man,  wjthout  being  rated  a 
Icrd  or  abaron,  or  what-d'ye-call  urn, 
d'ye  fee,  mayn't  take  to  the  highway 
'  in  the  way  of  a-frotick,  d'ye  fee?— 
Adad  i  for  my  own  part,  brother,  I'm 
refolved  as  how  to  cruize  a  bit  in  the 
way  of  an  arrant*— if  fo  be  as  I  can't 
at  once  be  commander,  maylup  I 

*  may  be  bore  upon  the  books  as  a  petty 

*  officer,  or  ;he  like,  d'ye  fee.' 

'  Now,  the  Lord  forbid!'  cried 
Cl£i"k?>  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  c  I'd  ra- 
f  ther  fee  you  dead  than  brought  to 


*  fuch   a  dilemma.' — f  Mayhap   tnotl 
'  wouldfV  anfwered  the  uncle;   '  for 
'  then,  my  lad,  there  would  be  fome 

*  picking — aha!   doft thou  tip  me  the 
'  traveller,    rny    boy?'     Tom   aflurec} 
him    he    fcorned   any   fuch   mercenary 
views  :   '  I  am  only  concerned,'  (aid  he, 
'  that  you   fliould  take  any  ftep  that 
'  might  tend  to  thedifcrace  of  yourfelf 
'  or  your  family  ;  and  I  fay  again,  I  had 
1  riiUur  die  than  live  to  fee  you  reckoned 
'  any    otherwife  than    compos.' — '  Die 
(  and  be  damned  !  you  fliambling,  half- 

*  timbierTu  fon  of  a ,'  cried  the 

cholerick  Crowe;   «  doll  talk  to  me  of 
'  keeping  a  reckoning  and  compafs!— • 
1  I  cciuid  keep  a  reckoning,  and  box  my 
'  compafs,  long  enough  before  thy  keel- 
'  ftone  was  laid — Sam   Crowe   is  not 

*  come  here  to  alk  thy  counfel  how  to 
'  fleer  his  courfe.' — '  Lord,   Sir,'   re- 
fumed    the    nephew,    '  confider   what 

*  people  will  fay — all  the  wor!d   wilj 
'  think  you  mad.' — <  Set  thy  heart  at 
'  eafe,  Tom,'  cried  the  feaman,   «  I'll 

*  have  a  trip  to  and  again  in  this  here 
'  channel',    Mad  !  what  then  ?  I  think, 
'  for  rny  part,  one  half  of  the  nation  is 
'  mad — rand  the  other  not  very* found— 
'  I  don't  fee  why  I  han't  as  good  a 
'  righ-t  to  be  mad  as  another  roan — But, 

v<  dcclor,  as  I  was  faying,  I'd  be  bound 
'  to  you.  if  you  would  direct  me  where 
1  I'  can  buy  that  fame  tackle  that  an 
'  arrant  muit  wear;  as  for  the  matter 
'  of  the  long  pole  headed  with  iron,  I'd 

*  never  defire  a  better  than  a  good  boat- 

*  hock,  and  I  could  make  a  fpecial  good 

*  target  of  that  there  tin   fconce   that 
'  holds  the  candle — mayhap  any  black- 

*  i  mi  th  will  hammer  me  a  fcull-cap, 
'  d'ye  fee,  out  of  an  old  brafs  kettle; 
f  and  I  can  call  my  horfe  by  the  name 

*  of  my  fliip,  which  was  Mufti.* 

The  furgeon  was  one  of  thofe  wags 
who  can  laugh  inwardly,  without  ex- 
hibiting the  •  leatt  outward  mark  of 
mirth  or  fatisfaclion.  He  at  once  per- 
ceived the"  amufcment  which  n'*ght  be 
drawn  from  this  Orange  tfifpcfition  of 
the  lailor,  together  with  the  molt  likely 
means  which  could  be  ufed  to  divert 
him  from  fuch  an  extravagant  purluir, 
He  therefore  tipped  Clarke  the  wink 
with  one  fide  of  his  face,  while  the  other 
was  very  gravely  turned  to  the  captain, 
whom  he  addrefled  to  this  effect:  '  It 
'  is  not  far  from  hence  to  Sheffield, 
«  where  you  might  be  fitted  compleatly 
'  in  half  a  day — then  you  mult  wake 
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!-",  your,  armour  in  church  or  chapel,  and 
be  dubbed.     As  for  this  laft  cere- 
mony, it  may  be  performed  by  any 
perlbn  wbatfoever.    Don  Quixote  was 
dubbed  by  his  landlord;    and  there 
are  many  instances  on  record  of  er- 
rants   obliging   and    compelling  the 
next  perfon  they  met  to  croft  their 
(boulders,  and  dub  them  knights.    I 
myfelf  would  undertake  to  be  your 
godfather,  and  I  have  intereft  enough 
to   procure  the  keys  of  the  parifh- 
•  church  that  Hands  hard  by  j  befiJes, 
this  is  the  eve  of  St.  Martin,  who  was 
himfelf  a  knight-errant,  and  therefore 
a  proper  patron  to  a  noviciate.   I  wifti 
"we  could  borrow  Sir  Launcelot' s  ar- 
mour for  the  occauori. 
Crowe  being  (truck  with  this  hint, 
ftarted  up;  and  laying  his  fingers  on  his 
lips  to  enjoin  filence,  walked  offfoftiy 
on  his  tiptoes,  to  lilten  at  the  door  of 
our   knight,' s    apartment,    and    judge 
whether  or  not   he  was  afleep.     Mr. 
Fillet  took  this  opportunity  to  tell  his 
nephew  that  it  would   be  in  vain  for 
him  to  combat  this  humour  with  reafon 
and  argument;  but  the  moft  effectual 
way  of  diverting  him  from  the  plan  of 
knight-errantry  would  b?,  to  frighten 
him  heartily  while  he  fiiould  keep  his 
vigil  in   the  church;  towards   the  ac- 
compli fhmentcfwhic hpurpoie  he  craved 
the  affifta^ce  of  the  miianthrope  as  well 
as  tl:p  nephew.    Clarke  feemed  to. relifh 
the  fchemej  and  obferved  that  his  uncle, 
though  endued  with  courage  enough  to 
face  any  human  danger,  had  at  bottom 
a  ftrong  fund  of  fuperltition,  .which  he 
had  acquired,  or  at  lead  improved,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  fea-life.     Ferret,  who 
perhaps  would  not  have  gone  ten  paces 
out  of  his  road  to  fave  Crow.e  from  the 
gallows,    neverthelefs   engaged   as   an 
Auxiliary,  merely  in  hope  of  feeing  a 
fellow  creature    miferable ;    and   even 
undertook  to  be  the  principal  agent  in 
this  adventure.     For  this  office,  indeed, 
he  was  better  qualified  than  they  could 
have  imagined :    in  the  bundle  which 
he   kept   under   his  great   coat,    there 
was,  logether  with  divers  noftrums,  a 
fmall  phial  of  liquid  phofphcrus,  fuf- 
ficient,  as  he  had  already  obferved,  to 
frighten  a  whole  neighbourhood  out  of 
their  fenfes. 

In  order  to  concert  the  previous  mea- 
fures  without  being  overheard,  thefe 
confederates  retired  with  a  candle  and 
Janthorn  into  the  ftable  j  and  their  backs 


were  fcarce  turned,  when  captain  Crowe 
came  in  loaded  with  pieces  of  the  knight's 
armour,  which  he  had  conveyed  from 
the  apartment  of  Sir  Launcelot,  whom 
he  had  left  faftafleep. 

Understanding  that  the  reft  of  the 
company  were  gone  out  for  a  moment, 
he  could  not  refill  the  inclination  he  felt 
of  communicating  his  intention  to  the 
landlady;  who,  with  her  daughter,  had 
been  too  much  engaged  in  preparing 
Crablhaw's  fupper,  to  know  the  pur- 
port of  thtir  converfation.  The  good 
woman,  being  informed  of  the  captain's 
defign  to  reicain  alone  all  night  in  the 
church,  began  to  oppofe  it  with  ali  her 
rhetorick.  Sjie  faid  it  was  fetting  his 
Maker  at  defiance,  and  a  wilful  run- 
ning into  temptation .  She  a  flu  red  him 
that  all  the  country  knew  tljat  the 
church  was  haunted  by  fpirits  and  hob- 
goblins |  that  lights  had  been  Teen  in 
every  co;  ner  of  it ;  and  a  tall  woman  ia 
white  had  one  night  appeared  upon  the 
top  of  the  tower;  that  dreadful  fhrieks 
were  cfien  heard  to  come  from  the 
fouth  aifie,  where  a  murdered  man  had 
been  bu'n'ed;  that  (he  herfelf  had  feea 
the  crois  en  the  fteeple  all  a-firej  and 
one  evening,  as  flic  psfTed  a-horfebacjf. 
clofe  by  the  1'tile  at  the  entrance  into  the' 
church-yard,  the  horfe  Hood  ftill,  fvveat- 
5ns;  end  trembling,  and  had  no  power  to 
proceed  until  (he  had  repeated  the  Lord  V 
Prayer. 

Thefe  remarks  made  a  ftrong  impref- 
fion  on  the  imagination  of  Crowe;  who 
afked,  in  fome  confufiqn,  if  ihe  had  got 
that  fame  prayer  in  pi  int.  She  made 
no  anfwer;  but  reaching  the  prayer-booJc 
fiom  a  (he  If,  and  turning  up  the  leaf,  put 
it  into  his  hanJ  ;  then  the  captain,  hav- 
ing adjulted  his  fpeclacles,  began  to 
read,  or  rather  fpell,  aloud,  with  equal 
eagernefs  and  folemnity.  He  had  ie- 
fremed  his  memory  fo  well  as  to  re- 
member the  whole,  when  the  doctor, 
returning  with  his  companions,  gave 
him  to  under ftand  that  he  had  procured 
the  key  of  the  chancel,  where  he  might 
watch  his  armour  as  well  as  in  the  body; 
of  the  church ;  and  that  he  was  ready 
to  conduct  him  to  the  fpot.  Crowe  was 
not  now  quite  fo  forward  as  he  had  ap- 
peared before  to  atchieve  this  adven- 
ture: he  began  to  Itart  objections  witli 
refpecl  to  the  .borrowed  armour;  he 
wanted  to  fiipulate  the  comforts  of  a 
can  of  flip,  and  a  canuie's  end,  during 
his  vigil  j  and  hinted  fomething  of  the 
damage 
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damnge  lie  might  fuftain  from  your  ma- 
licious imps  of  darknefs. 

The  doctor  told  him,  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  chivalry  absolutely  requited 
that  \>c  mould  jbe  left  in  the  dark  alone, 
and  fafting,  to  fpend  the  night  in  pious 
meditations j  hut  if  he  had  any  tears 
which  difturbed  his  confcience,  he  had 
much  better  dtfitt,  and  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  knight-errantry,  which, 
could  not  confift  with  the  leatt  ilindow 
of  apprelujnfion.  The  captain,  (lung 
by  this  remark,  replied  not  a  wordj 
but  gathering  up  the  arn/our  into  a 
bundle,  threw  it  on  his  back,  and  let 
cut  for  the  place  of  probation,  preceded 
by  Clarke  with  the  lantborn.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  church,  Fillet,  who 
had  procured  the  key  from  the  fexton, 
who  was  his  patient,  opened  the  door, 
and  conducted  our  novice  into  the 
middle  of  the  chancel,  where  the  ar- 
mour was  depofited.  Then  bidding 
^Crowe  draw  his  hanger,  committed 
him  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  af- 
fnring  him  he  would  come  back,  and 
find  him  either  dead  or  alive  by  day- 
break, and  perform  the  remaining  part 
of  the  ceremony.  So  faying,  In-  and 
the  other  aiTociates  fiiook  him  by  the 
hand  and  took  their  leave,  after  the 
jfurgeon  had  tilted  up  the  lanthorn  to 
take  a  view  of  his  vifage,  which  vuas 
pale  and  haggard. 

Before  the  door  was  locked   upon 
him,  he  called  aloud,  *  Hilloa,  do6tor! 

*  hip another  word,  d'ye  fee——1 

They  forthwith  returned  to  know  what 
lie  wanted,  and  found  him  already  in  a 
fweat.  *  Heark  ye,  brother,'  faid  he, 
wiping  his  face,  *  I  .do  fiuppofe  as  how 
one  may  pais  away  the  time  in 
whittling  the  Black  Joke,  or  fmging 
Black -ey'd  S.ufan,  or  (bme  fuch 
forrowful  ditty/ — '  By  no  means,' 
cried  the  doclor,  *  fuch  paftimes  are  nei- 
ther fuitable  to  the  place,  nor  the  oc- 
cafion,  which  is  altogether  a  religious 
exercife.  If  you  have  got  any  plalms 
by  heart,  you  may  fmg  a  ftave  or 

two,  or  repeat  the  Doxology.' 

Would  I  had  Tom  Laverick  here/ 
re-plied  our  noviciate;  'he  would  fmg 
you  anthems  like  a  fea-mew — a  had 
been  a  clerk  afhore — many's  the  time 
and  often  I've  given  him  a  rope's  end 
for  finging  pialms  in  the  larboard 
witch — would  I  had  hired  the  fon  of 
a  bitch  to  have  taught  me  a  caft  of  his 
office— -but  it  cannot  be  hoJp,  brother 


'  —if  we  can't  go  large,  we  muft  hauf 
'  upon  a  wind,  as  the  faying  is — if  we 
'  can't  fmg,  we  muft  pray.'  The  com- 
pany again  left  him  to  his  devotion, 
and  returned  to  the  publick-houfr,  in 
order  to  execute  the  eflential  part  of  their 
pro]  eft. 


CHAP.   vir. 

IN  WHICH  THE    KNIGHT    RESUMES 
HIS  IMPORTANCE. 

DOCTOR  Fillet  having  borrow- 
ed  a  couple  of  flietts  from  the 
landlady,  drefTed  th«  mifantjirope  and 
Tom  Clarke  in  ghoftjy  apparel, 
which  was  reinforced  by  a  few  drops 
of  liquid  phoiphorus,  from  Ferret's 
phial,  rubbed  on  the  foreheads  of  the 
two  adventurers.  Thus  equipped,  they 
returned  to  the  church  with  their  con- 
dudtor,  who  .entered  with  them  foftly 
at  an  aifle  which  was  oppoGte  to  a  place 
where  the  novice  kept  watch.  They 
Hole  unperceived  through  the  body  of 
the  church  j  and  though  it  was  fo  dark 
that  they  could  not  diftinguifli  the  cap- 
tain with  the  eye,  they  heaid  the  found 
of  his  fteps,  as  he  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  pavement  with  un- 
common expedition,  and  an  ejaculation, 
now  and  thenefcape  in  a  murmm  from 
his  lips. 

The  triumvirate  having  taken  their 
ftation,  with  a  large  pew  in  their  front, 
the  two  ghotts  uncovered  their  heads, 
which,  by  help  of  the  phofphorus,  ex- 
hibited a  pale  and  lambent  flame,  ex- 
tremely difmal  and  ghailly  to  the  view  j 
then  Ferret  in  a  fqueaking  tone,  ex- 
claimed, '  Samuel  Crowe!  Samuel 

*  Crowe!'     The  captain  hearing  him- 
felf  accofted  in   this  manner,  at  fuch  a 
time,  and  in  fuch  a  place,  replied,  *  Hil- 

*  loah  !'    and  turning  his  eye s  towards 
the  quarter  whence  the  voice  feemed  to 
proceed,  beheld  the  terrible  apparition. 
This  no  fooner  faluted  his  view,    than 
his  hair  bridled  up,  his  knees  began  to 
knock,  and  his  teeth  to  chatter,  while 
he  cried  aloud,   *  In  the  name  of  God, 
'  where  are  you  bound,  ho?'     To  this 
hail  themifanthrope  anfwered,  '  We  are 

*  the  fpirits  of   thy  grandmother  Jane 
'  and  thy  aunt  Bridget.' 

At  mention  of  thefe  names,  Crowe'$ 
terrors  began  to  give  way  to  his  refent- 
rnentj  and  he  pronounced  in  a  quick 

ton& 
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tone  of  furprize,  mixed  with  indigna- 
tion, *  What  d'ye  want?  what  d'ye 
«  wan!  ?  what  d'ye  want,  ho  ?'  The 
fpirit  replied,  «  We  are  fent  to  warn 
4  thee  of  thy  fate.' — '  From  whence, 
«  ho?'  cried  the  captain,  whofe  choler 
had  hy  this  time  well-nigh  triumphed 
over  his  fear.  '  From  Heaven,'  faid 
the  voice.  '  Ye  lye,  ye  b — s  of  hell !' 
ciivt  our  novice  exclaim  ;  *  ye  are  damn- 
ed for  heaving  me  out  of  my  right 
five  fathom  and  a  half  by  the  lead, 
in  burning  brim  (tone.  Don't  I  fee 
the  blue  flames  come  out  of  your 
hawfe-  holes — mayhap  you  may  be  the 
devil  himfelf,  for  aught  I  know — but 
I  trull  in  thfe  Lord,  d'ye  fee — I  never 
dilVated  a  kin  (man,  d'ye  fee,  fo  don't 
come  along  fide  of  me — put  about  on 
th'  other  tack,  d'ye  fee — you  need  not 
clap  hard  a  weather,  for  you'll  foon 
get  to  hell  again  with  a  flowing  fail.* 
So  faying,  he  had  recourfe  to  his  Pa- 
ternofter  ;  but  perceiving  the  appari- 
tions approach,  he  thundered  out, 
'  Avxft — avaft — fheer  off,  ye  b;ibes  of 
'  hell,  or  I'll  be  foul  of  your  fore- 
*  lights.'  He  accordingly  fprung  for- 
wards with  his  hanger,  and  very  pro- 
bably would  have  fet  the  fpirits  on  their 
way  to  the  other  world,  had  he  not  fall- 
en over  a  pew  in  the  dark,  and  entang- 
led himfelf  fo  much  among  the  benches, 
that  he  could  not  immediately  recover 
his  footing.  The  triumvirate  took  this 
opportunity  to  retire  j  and  fuch  was 
the  precipitation  of  Ferret  in  his  retreat, 
that  he  encountered  a  port,  by  which  his 
right-eye  fuftained  considerable  damage; 
a  circumftance  which  induced  him  to 
inveigh  bitterly  againft  his  own  folly, 
as  well  as  the  impertinence  of  his  com- 
panions, who  had  inveigled  him  into 
fuch  a  troublefome  adventure.  Neither 
he  nor  Clarke  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
revifit  the  novice.  The  doc~lor  himfelf 
thought  his  dileafe  was  defperate  ;  and, 
mounting  his  horfe,  returned  to  his  own 
,  habitation. 

Ferret,  finding  all  the  beds  in  the 
publick-houfe  were  occupied,  compofed 
himfelf  to  fleep  in  a  Windfor-chair  at 
the  chimney-corner  j  and  Mr.  Clarke, 
whole  difpofition  was  extremely  amo- 
rous, refolved  to  renew  his  practices  on 
the  heart  of  Dolly.  He  had  reconnoitred 
the  apartments  in  which  the  bodies  of 
the  knight  and  his  fquire  were  depofit- 
ed;  and  difcovered,  clofe  by  the  top  of 
the  itair-cdie,  a  fort  of  clofet  or  hovel, 


juft  large  enough  to  contain  a  truckle- 
bed,  which,  from  foine other  particulars, 
he  fuppofed  to  be  the  bed-chamber  of 
his  beloved  Dolly,  who  had  by  this 
time  retired  to  her  repofe.     Full  of  thiy 
idea,  and  infti gated  by  the  demon  of 
defire,    Mr.   Thomas'  crept  foftly  up 
ftairs,  arid  lifting  the  latch  of  the  clofet- 
door,  his  heart  began-  to  palpitate  with 
joyous  expectation  ;  but  before  he  could 
breathe  the  gentle  efFuftons-  of  his  love, 
the  fuppofed  damfel-   ftarted    up,   and 
feizing  him  by  the  collar  with  an  Her- 
culean gripe,    uttered    in  the  voice  of 
Crabmaw,  *  It  wa'n't  for  nothing  that 
I  dreamed  of  Newgate,   firrah ;    but 
I'd  have   thee    to   know,   a«   arrant 
fquire  is  not  to  be  robbed  by  fuch  a 
peddling  thief  as  thee — here  I'H-howtd 
thee  valt,   and  the  devil  were  in  thy 
doublet — help '.'murder !  vire!  Helpf* 
It  was  impoffible  for  Mr.  Clarke  to 
difengage  himfelf,  and  equally  imprac- 
ticable to  fpeak  in  his  own  vindication; 
fo  that  here  he  flood  trembling  and  half 
throttled,   until  the  whole  houfe  being 
alarmed,   the  landlady  and  her  oftler 
ran   up   ftairs   with  a   candle.     When 
the  light  rendered  objects  vifible,  an 
equal  aftonilhment  prevailed  on  all  fides; 
Crabiliaw  was  confounded  at  fight  of 
Mr.  Clarke,  whofe  perfon  he  well  knew  j 
and   releafing  him   inftantly  from   his 
grafp,  'Bodikins!'   cried  he,  '  I  bc- 

*  lieve  as  how  this  haufe  is  haunted^— 
'  who  thought  to  meet  with  Meafter 

*  Laayer  Clarke  at  midnight,  and   fo 
'  far  from  hoam.*     The  landlady  could 
not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this 
encounter  j    nor   could  Tom   conceive 
how  Crabihaw  had  tranfported  himfelf 
hither  from  the  room  below,  in  which 
he  faw  him  quietly  repofed.     Yet  no- 
thing was  mere  eafy  than  to  explain  this 
myftery  j  the  apartment  below  was  the 
chamber    which    the    hoftefs    and   her 
daughter  referved  for  their  own  conve- 
nience; and  this  particular  having  been 
intimated  to  the  fquire  while-he  was  at 
fupper,  he  had  refigned  the  bed  quietly, 
and  been   conducted   hither  in  the  ab-  • 
fence  of  the  company.     Tom,  recol- 
lecting himfelf  as  well  as  he  could,  pro- 
fefled  himfelf  of  Crabfliaw's  opinion*, 
that  the  houfe  was  haunted,    declaring 
that  he  could  not  well  account  for  his 
being  there   in   the  dark  ;  and  leaving 
thofe  that  were  afTcmbled  todifcufs  this 
knotty   point,   retired  down   ftairs,   in, 
hope  of    meeting   vvuh  his   charmer, 

whom 
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whom  accordingly  he  found  in  the 
kitchen  juft  rifen,  and  wrapped  in  a 
looiedifhabille. 

Tlu  nolle  of  Crabfhaw's   cries  had 
awakened  andarouzed  l\is  mafterj  who 
riling  f'uddenly  in  the  dark,   {hatched 
up  his  I  word  that  lay  by  his  bed- fide, 
and  battened  to  the  fcene  of  tumult, 
where  all  their  mouths  were  opened  at 
once  to  explain  the  cauie  of  their  dif- 
turbance,    and    make    an  apology   for 
breaking  his  honour's  reft.     He  laid  no- 
thing ;  but  taking  the   cand-'e  in   his 
hand,  beckoned  to  his  fquire  to  follow 
him   into  his  apartment,   refolving  to 
arm  and  takehorfe  immediately.  Crab- 
fliaw   underftood   his    meaning j    and 
•while  he  (hurried  on  his  cloaths,  yawn- 
ing hideoufly  all  the  while,  wifhed  the 
lawyer  at  the   devil  for  having  vifited 
him  fo  unfeafonably  j  and  even  curled 
hi  in  felf  for  the  noife  lie  had  made,  in 
confequence  of   which  he  forefaw  he 
ihould  now  be  obliged  to  forfeit  his 
night's  reft,  and  travel  in  the  dark,  ex- 
poied  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea- 
ther.    '  Pox  rot  thee,   Tom   Clarke, 
*  for  a  wicked  laayer  !*  faid  he  to  him- 
felf;  '  hadft  thou  been  hanged  at  Bai  tle- 
my-tide,    I  ihould  this  night  have 
flept  in  peace,  that  I  ihould-— an   I 
would  there  was   a   blifter  on    this 
plaguy  tongue  of  mine  for  making 
inch  a  hallooballoo,  that  I  do  ! — Five 
gallons  of  cold  water  has  my  poor 
belly  been  drenched  with  fince  night 
fell,  fo  as  my  reins  and  my  liver  are 
all  one  as  if  they  were  turned  into 
ice,  and  my  whole  harllet  (hakes  and 
fhivers  like  a  phial  of  quickfilver.     I 
have  been  dragged,  half-drowned  like 
a  rotten  ewe,  from  the  bottom  of  a 
river  j   and  who  knows  but  I  may  be 
next  dragged  quite  dead  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  coal-pit — if  fo  be  as  I  am,  I 
mall  go  to  hell,  to  be  lure,  for  being 
confarned  like  in  my  own  moorder, 
that  I  will,  fo  I  will  j  for  a  plague  on 
it,  I  had  no  bufineis  with  the  vaga- 
ries of  this  crazy-peated  meafter  of 
of  mine;  a  pox  on  him,  fay  I  !' 
He  had  juft  finished  this  foliloquy  as 
lie  entered  the  apartment  of  his  matter, 
who  defired  to  know  what  was  become 
of  his  armour.     Timothy,  underftand- 
ing  that  it  had  been  left  in  the  room 
when  the  knight  undrefled,  began  to 
fcratch  his   head  in   great  perplexity  j 
and  at  laft  declared  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  it  mult  have  been  cauied  off  by 


witchcraft.  Then  he  related  his  aJ- 
venture  with  Tom  Clarke;  who,  he 
faid,  was  conveyed  to  his  bed  fide  he 
knew  not  how;  and  concluded  with 
affirming  they  were  no  better  than  Pa- 
pifhes  who  did  not  believe  in  witch- 
craft. Sir  Launcelot  could  not  help 
fmilingat  his  fimplicity;  but  afTuming 
a  peremptory  air,  he  commanded  him 
to  fetch  the  armour  without  delay,  that 
he  might  afterwards  (addle  the  hoiles, 
in  order  to  profecute  their  journey. 

Timothy  retired  in  great  tribulation 
to  the  kitchen  ;  where  finding  the  mi- 
fanthrope,  whom  the  noife  had  alfo  dif- 
turbed,  and  (till  imprefled  with  the  no- 
tion of  his  being  a  conjuror,  he  offered 
him  a  milling  if  he  would  caft  a  figure, 
and  let  him  know  what  was  become  of 
his  matter's  armour. 

Ferret,  in  hope  of  producing  more 
mifchief,  informed  him  without  hefita1- 
tion,  that  one  of  the  company  had  con- 
veyed it  into  the  chincel  of  the  church, 
where  he  would  now  find  it  depolited; 
at  the  fame  time  prelenting  him  with 
the  key,  which  Mr.  Fillet  had  left  in 
his  cuftody. 

The  fquire,  who  was  none  of  thofe 
who  let  hobgoblins  at  defiance,  being 
afraid  to  enter  the  church  alone  at  thefe 
hours,  bargained  with  the  oftler  to  ac- 
company and  light  him  with  a  lanthorn. 
Thus  attended,- he  advanced  to  the 
place  where  the  armour  lay  in  a  heap, 
and  loaded  it  upon  the  back  of  his  at- 
tendant without  moleftation,  the  launce 
being  mouldered  over  the  whole.  In 
this  equipage  they  were  juft  going  to 
retire,  when  the  oftler  hearing  a  noife  at 
fome  diftance,  wheeled  about  with  fuch 
velocity,  that  one  end  of  the  fpear  fa- 
luting  Crabfhaw's  pate,  the  poor  fquire 
meafured  his  length  on  the  ground  j  and 
cruming  the  lanthorn  in  his  fall,  the 
light  was  extinguifhed.  The  other,  ter- 
rified at  thefe  effects  of  his  own  fudden 
motion,  threw  down  his  burden ;  and 
would  have  betaken  hinifelf  to  flight, 
had  not  Crabmaw  laid  fait  hold  on  his 
legr,  that  he  him  felf  might  not  be  de- 
feited.  The  found  of  the  pieces  clat- 
tering on  the  pavement,  rouzed  Captain 
Crowe  from  a  trance  or  (lumber,  in 
which  he  had  lain  fince  the  apparition 
vanished  ;  and  he  hallooed,  or  rather 
bellowed,  with  vaft  vociferation.  Ti- 
mothy and  his  friend  were  fo  intimi- 
dated by  this  terrifick  (train,  that  they 
.  thought  no  more  of  the  armour,  but  ran 

home 
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home  arm  in  ailn.  and  appeared  in  the 
kitchen  with  all  the  marks  of  horror  and 
consternation. 

When  Sir  Launcelot  came  forth 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  demanded 
his  arms,  Crabfhaw  declared  that  the 
devil  had  them  in  pofleflion  ;  and  this 
aficrtion  was  confirmed  by  the  ©(I lei', 
who  pretended  to  know  the  devil  by 
his  roar.  Ferret  fat  in  his  corner, 
maintaining  themoft  mortify  ingfilence, 
and  enjoying  the  impatience  of  the 
knighr,  who  in  vain  requeued  an  ex- 
planation of  this  myftery.  At  length 
his  e\es  began  to  lighten  5  when  feizing 
Crabfliaw  in  one  hand,  and  the  oftler 
in  the  other,  he  fwore  by  Heaven  he 
would  dafh  their  fouls  out,  and  raze 
the  houfe  to  the  foundation,  if  they  did 
not  inftantly  difclole  the  particulars  of 
this  tran faction.  The  good  woman 
fell  on  her  knees,  protelHng,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  that  Hie  was  inno- 
cent as  the  child  unborn,  thof  (he  had 
lent  the  captain  a  prayer-book  to  learn 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  a  candle  and  Ian- 
thorn  to  light  him  to  the  church,  and  a 
couple  of  clean  fheets  for  the  ufe  of  the 
ether  gentlemen.  The  knight  was 
more  and  more  puzzled  by  this  decla- 
ration ;  when  Mr.  Clarke,  coming  into 
the  kitchen,  prefented  himlelf  with  a 
low  obeifance  to  his  old  patron. 

Sir  Launcelot's  anger  r/as  immedi- 
ately converted  into  furprize.  He  fet 
at  liberty  the  fquire  and  the  oftler  j 
and  ftretching  out  his  hand  to  the  law- 
yer, «  My  good  friend,  Clarke,' faid  he, 
'  how  came  you  hither  ?  Can  you  folve 

*  this  knotty  point  which  hath  involved 
'  us  all  in  fuch  confulion  ?' 

Tom  forthwith  began  a  very  circum- 
ftantial  recapitulation  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  his  uncle  ;  in  what  manner 
he  had  been  di Appointed  of  the  eftatej 
how  he  had  accidentally  feen  his  ho- 
nour, been  enamoured  of  his  character, 
and  become  ambitious  of  following  his 
example.  Then  he  related  the  parti- 
culars of  the  plan  which  had  been  laid 
down  to  divert  him  from  his  defign  : 
and  concluded  with  afTuring  the  knight, 
that  the  captain  was  a  very  honert  man, 
though  he  feevned  to  be  a  little  difor- 
dered  in  his  intellects.  «  I  believe  it,' 
replied  Sir  Launceiot;  *  madnefs  and 
'  honefty  are  not  incompatible— indeed, 

*  I  feel  it  by  experience.' 

Tom  proceeded  to  afk  pardon,  in  his 
uncle's  name,  for  having  made  ib  free 
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with  the  knight's  armour;  and  begged 
his  honour,  for  the  love  ot  God,  would 
ufe  his  authority  with  Crowe  that  he 
might  quit  all  thoughts  oF  knight-er- 
rantry, for  which  he  was  by  no  means 
qualified;  for  being  totally  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  the  I  nd,  he  would  be  con- 
tinually   committing     trefpafles,     and 
bring  him/elf  into  trouble.    He  laid,  in 
cafe  he  mould     prove    refractory,    he 
might   be  apprehended   by  virtue  of  a 
friendly  warrant,  for  having  feloniou/ly 
carried  oft  the  knight's  accoutrements. 
Taking  away  another  man's   move- 
ables,'  faid  he,  *  and  perfona!  goods, 
againft  the  will  of  the  owner,  \sfur- 
tumt  and  felony  according  to  the  tta- 
tute:  different,  indeed,  from  robbery, 
which  implies  putting  in  fear  on  the 
king's  highway,   in  aha  <via   regia 
viol  enter   et   felon  ice  cap  turn  et  af- 
portatutn,  in  magnum  terroremt  &cf 
for  if  the  robbery  be  laid  in  the  in- 
diftment  as  done  in  quarfam  <via  pe- 
deftri,  in   a   foot-pat'n,    the   offender 
will  not  be  oufted  of  his  clergy.     It 
mull  be  in  alt  a  tviti  rcgia\  and  your 
honour  will  pleafe  to  take  notice,  that 
robberies    committed    on    the    river 
Thames  are  adjudged  as  done  In  alto. 
<uiaregia'i  for  the  king's  high-itrearn. 
is  all   the  fame  as  the  king's  highr 
way.' 

Sir  Launcelot  could  not  help  fmiling 
at  Tom's  learned  investigation.  He 
congratulated  him  on  the  progrefs  he 
had  made  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He 
expreffed  his  concern  at  the  ftrangeturn 
the  captain  had  taken,  and  prom i fed  to 
ufe  his  influence  in  perfuading  him  to 
defift  from  the  prepofterous  defign  he 
had  formed. 

The  lawyer,  thus  afTured,  repaired 
immediately  to  the  church,  accom- 
panied by  the  fquire,  and  held  a  parley 
with  his  uncle;  who,  when  he  under- 
ftood  that  the  knight  in  peifon  deli  red  a 
conference,  fill-rendered  up  the  arms 
quietly,  and  returned  to  the  publick- 
houfe. 

Sir  Launcelot  received  the  honeftfea- 
man  with  his  ufual  complacency;  and 
perceiving  great  difcompofure  in  his 
looks,  faid,  he  was  forry  to  hear  he 
had  parted  fuch  a  dii'agreeable  night  to 
fo  little  purpofe.  Crowe,  having  re- 
cruited his  fpirits  with  a  bumper  of 
brandy,  thanked  him  for  his  concern, 
and  obferved,  that  he  had  palled  many  a 
hard  night  in  his  time,  but  fuch  ano- 
F  they 
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thcr  as  this  he  would  not  be  bound  to 
weather  for  the  command  of  the  whole 
Britifb  navy.  '  I  have  leenDavy  Jones 
in  the  fhape  of  a  blue  flame,  d'ye 
fee,  hopping  to  and  fro  on  the  fprit- 
fai!  yard-arm;  and  I've  iVtn  your 
J-icks  o'the  LanthoiTv.  and  Wills  o'the 
Wifp,  and  many  fuch  fpirits,  both 
by  lei  aiul  land;  but  to-night  I've 
been  boarded  by'  all  the  devils  'and 
damned  fouls  in  hell,  fqueaking  and 
fqualling,  and  glimmering  and  glar- 
ing. Bounce  went  the  door— cr.'ick 
went  the  pew — crafh  came  the  tackle 
— white  -  ff-eeted  gholts  dancing  in  one 
coiner  by  the  glow-worm's  light — 
black  devils  hobbling  in  another  — 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  1— and  I 
was  hailed,  Tom— I  was— -by  my 
grandmother  Jane,  and  my  aunt  Bridg- 
get,  d^ye  fee— —a  couple  of  damn'd 

:     but  they're   reading;    that's 

one  comfort,  my  lad.1 
When  he  had  thus  disburdened  his 
confcience,    Sir   Launcelot    introduced 
the  fubjeft  of  the  new  occupation  at 
which   he    afpired.      *  I    underftand,* 
(aid  he,  c  that  you  are  defirous  of  tread- 
ing the  paths  of  errantry,  which,  I 
allure  you,  'are  thorny   and  trouble- 
ibine.     Neverthelefs,  as  your  purpofe 
is  to  exercife  your  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence, fo  your  ambition  is  com- 
mendable.    But  towards  the  practice 
of  chivalry  there  is  fomething  more 
required  than  the  virtues  of  courage 
and    generofity.       A    knight-errant 
ought  to  underftand  the  fciences,  to 
be  matter  of  ethicks  or  morality,  to  be 
well  verted  in  theology,   a  complent 
cafuift,  and  minutely  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  his  country.     He  fliould 
not  only  be  patient  of  cold,  hunger, 
and  fatigue;  righteous,  juft,  and  va- 
liant j  but  alfo  chafte,  religious,  tem- 
perate, polite,  and  converlable;    and 
'  have  all   his  jpafiions  under  the  rein, 
*  except  love,  whofe  empire  he  fhoulid 
'  furbmiffively  acknowledge.'     He  laid, 
this   was   the  very  eflcnce  of  chivalry; 
and  no  man  had  ever  made  fuch  a  pio- 
feffion   of   arms   without  having   firft 
placed  hfs  affection  upon  fume  beaiite- 
ous  object,   for  whofe   honour,  and  at 
wh'ofe  command,  he  vv,uld  chearfully 
encount.T  the  moft  dreadful  perils. 
'    He  took  notice '.hat  nothing  could  be 
more  irregular  than  the  manner  in  which 
{Jrowehad  attempted  to  keep  his  vigil, 
ibr  he  had  never  feived  his  noviciate— 


he  had  not  prepared  hii^felf  with  abfli- 
nence  and  prayer— he  had  not  provided 
a  qualified  godfather  for  the  ceremony 
of  duhbmg — he  had  no  armour  of  his 
own  to  wake;  but,  on  the  very  tine- 
fltold  <;f  chivahy,  v  hich  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  juitice,  had  unjullly  purloined 
the  arms  of  another  knight;  that  this 
was  a  mere  mockery  of  a  religious  in- 
ftitution,  and  therefore  unpleafing  in 
the  fight  of  Heaven;  witr.efs  the  dae- 
mons and  hobgoblin*  that  were  permit- 
ted to  dillurb  and  torment  him  in  his 
trial. 

Crowehavingliftened  to  theferemarks 
with  earneft  attention,  replied,  after 
Ibme  hefitution,  *  I  am  bound  to  von, 

*  brother,  for  your  kind  and  Chriitian, 
«  counfe! — I  doubt  a's  how  I've  rteercd 

*  by  a  wrong  chart,  d'ye  fee — as  for 
'  the  matter  of  the  fciences,  to  be  fure, 
'  J  know  plain-failing  and  Mercatoi  ; 
'  and  am-  an  indifferent  good  feamani 

*  thof  I  fay  it  that  mould  not  fay  it; 
1  but  as  to  all  the  rell,  no  better  than 
'  the    viol-block  ar  the  geer-capflan. 

*  K.iiigion   I  han't  much   overhauled  5 

*  and  we  tars  laugh  at  your  polite  con- 
'  verfation — thof,     mayhap,    we    can 
'  chaunt  a    few   ballads   to  keep  the 
'  hands  awake  in  the  night-watch  ;  then 

*  for  c.haftity,   brother,  I  doubt  that's 
'  not   to  be  expefted   in  a   failor  juft 
^  come    a(hofe  after  a  long  voyage— 

*  fure  all  thofe  poor  hearts  won't  be 

*  damned  for  fleering  in  the  wake  of 

*  nature.      As  for  a   fweeiheart,  Bet 

*  Mizen,  of  St.  Catherine's,  would  fi^ 

*  me  to  a  hair— fhe  and  I  are  old  mefs- 

*  mates;   and what  fignifies  talk- 

*  ing,  brother ;  fhe  knows  already  the 

*  trim  of  my  veffel,  d'ye  fee ! '  He  con- 
cluded  with    faying,   he    thought    he 
vva'n't  too  old  to  learn  ;    and  if    Sir 
Launcelot  would  take  him  in   tow,   as 
his  tender,  he  would  ftand  by  him  all 
weathers,  and  it  fhould  not  colt  his  con- 
fort  a  farthing's  expence. 

'  The  knight  faid,  he  did  rot  think 
himfelf  of  confequence  enough  to  have 
fuch  a  pupil,  hut  mould  always  be  rea- 
dy to  give  him  his  belt  advice ;  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  which,  he  exhorted  him  to 
weigh  all  the  circumftances,  and  deli- 
berate calmly  and  leifurely  before  he 
actually  engaged  in  fuch  a  boifterous 
profeffion  j  affuring  him,  that  if,  at  th6 
end  of  three  months,  his  relblutiort 
fhould  continue,  he  would  take  upon 
himfelf  ihc  office  of  his  milrudtor.  I 
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th>  mean  time,  he  gratified  the  hoftefs 
for  his  losing;  put  on  his  armour; 
took  leave  of  the  company;  and,  mount- 
ing Bionzomatte,  proceeded  foutherly, 
t>eing  attended  by  his  fquire,  Crahfli.iw, 
grumbling  on  the  back  of  Gilbert. 


.      CHAP.     VIIL 

\VHICH  IS  WITHIN  A  HAIR'S 
BREADTH  OF  PROVING  HIGH- 
LY INTERESTING. 

LEAVING    Captain    Crowe  and 
his  nephew  for  the  prefent,  though 
they,  and  even  the  mifanthiope,  will  re- 
appear in  due  leafon  ;  we  are  now  oMig- 
ed  to  attend  the  progrefs  of  the  knight, 
ivho  proceeded  in  a  foutherly  direction, 
infeniible  of  the  ttorm  that  blew,  as  well 
as  cf  the  darknefs,  which  was  horrible. 
For    fome    time  Crabfhaw    ejaculated 
curfes  in  filencej  till  at  length  liis  anger 
gave  way  to  his  fear,  which  waxed  fo 
Itrong  upon  him,  that  he  could  no  longer 
refill  the  defireof  alleviating  it,   by  en- 
tering   into    a    converfation    with    his 
mafter.     By  way  of    introduction,  he 
gave  Gilbert  the  fpur,  directing  him  to- 
wards the  flank  of  Bronzomarte,  which 
he  encountered  with  fuch  a  mock,  that 
the   knight   was    almoft    difmounted. 
Wb«n  Sir  Launcelot,  with  fome  warmth, 
afked   the  reafon   of    this  attack,   the 
fquire   replied  in  thefe  words  :    c  The 
devil  (God  blefs  us  !)  mun  be  playing 
his  pranks  with  Gilbert  too,  as  furd 
as  I'm   a  living  foul  1— -Fie  wage  a. 
teafter,  the  foul  fiend  has  left  the  fea- 
man,  and  got  into  Gilbert,  that  he 
has— when   a  has  paiTed  through  an 
afs  and  a    horfe,    I'fe   marvel  what 
bead  a  will  get  into  next/  —  *  Pro- 
bably into  a   mule;'  laid  the  knight: 
in   that    cafe    you   will    be   in    fome 
danger — but  I  can  at  any    time  dif- 
poffefs    you   with    a    horlewhip.' — 
Aye,  aye,'  anfwered  Timothy,  '  your 
honour  has  a  mortal  gdod   hand  at 
giving  a  flap  with  a  fox's  tail,  as  the 
faying  is— 'tis  a  wonderment  you  did 
not  try  your  hand  on  that  there  wife- 
acre  that  ftole  your  honour's  harr.efs, 
and  wants   to  be  an  arrant,   with  a 
murrain  to 'un.— Lord  help  his  fool's 
head,  it  becomes  him  as  afow  doth  a 
a  cart-iaddle.'  — «  There  is  no  guilt 
in  infirmity,'  faid  the  knight;  *  I  pu- 
nifh  the  vicious  only.'  —  «  I  would 
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your  honour  would   ptmifh  Gilbert, 
then,'   cried  the  fquire,   '  for  'tis  the 
moll  vicious  tuoad  that  ever  I  laid  a 
leg  over — but  as  to  that  fame  lea-faring 
man.  what  may  his  diftemper  be?'— 
Madnefs,'  anfwered  Sir  Launcelot.— 
Bodikins!' exclaimed  the  fquire;  «  I 
doubt   as  how  other  volks  are  leame 
of  the  fame  leg — but  a'n't  vor  fuch 
final  I   gentry  as  he  to  be  mad;   they 
mun   leave   that  to   their  betters.'— 
You  feem  to  hint  at  me,  Crabfhaw : 
i!o  you  really  think  I  arh  mad  ?'— '  I 
may  fay  as  how  I   have  looked  your 
honour   in  the  mouth;  and  a  furry 
dog  fhould  I  be,  if  I  did  not   know 
your  humours  as  well  as  I  know  e'er 
a  bead  in  the  fteable  at  Greavefbury 
Hal!.'— -{  Since  you  are  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  madnefs,'  faid  the 
cnight,  '  what  opinion  have  you    of 
yourfeif,  who  ferve  and  follow  a  lu- 
natick?' — *  I  hope  I  han't  ferved  youf 
honour  for  nothing,  but  I  fliall  in- 
herit fome  of  your  caft    vagaries—- 
when  your  honour  is  pleafed  to  be 
mad,  I  fhould  be  very  forry   to  be 
found  right  in  my  fenfes.     Timothy 
Crabfliaw  will  never  eat  the  bread  of 
unthankful  nefs — it  (hall  never  be  faid 
of  him  that   he  was  wifer  than  his 
meafter:  as  for  the  matter  of  follow- 
ing a  madman,  we  may  fee  your  ho- 
nour's face  is  made  of  a  fiddle;  every 
one  that  looks  on  you   loves  you.* 
""his  compliment  the  knight  returried 
y  faying,  *  If  my  face  is   a   fiddle, 
Crabfhaw,  your  tongue  is  *a  fiddle- 
flick  that  plays  upon  it — yet  your  mu- 
fick  is  very  dif'greeable:— you  don't 
keep  time.'—'  Nor  you  neither,  mea- 
fter,' cried  Timothy;  'or  weflioudn't 
be  here  wandering  about  under  cloud 
of  night,  like  fheep-ftealers,   or  evil 
fpirits  with  troubled  conferences.' 
Here  the  difcourfe  was  interrupted  by 
a    fudden    difafter,    in  confequence   of 
which  the  fquire  uttered  an  inarticulate 
roar  that  ilartled  the  knight  himfelf, 
who  was  very  little  fubject  to  the  fen  fa - 
tion    of  fear;    but   his   furprize    was 
changed  into  vexation  when  he  perceiv- 
ed Gilbert  without  a  rider,  pafTing  by, 
and  kicking  his  heels  with  great  agili- 
ty.   He  forthwith  turned  his  fieed;  and 
riding  back  a  few  paces,  found  Crab- 
fhaw rifing  from  the  ground.     When 
he  ailc>;d  what  was  become  of  his  horfe, 
he  ar.fwered   in   a  whimpering    tone, 
*  Horfe!  \vcuWI  could  once  fee  hi ni 
F  a  «  faiily 
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'.  fairly  carrion  for  the  hounds— for  my 
'  parr,  I  believe  as  how  'tis  no  horfe,  hut 
«  a  devil  incarnate;  and  yet  I've  been 
'  worfe  mounted,  that  I  have- — I'd  like 
«  to  have  rid  a  horfe  that  was  foaled  of 
'  an  acorn.' 

This  accident  happened  in  a  hollow 
way  overshadowed  with  trees,  one  of 
which  the  ftorm  had  blown  down,  fo 
that  it  lay  over  the  road;  and  one  of  it's 
boughs  projecting  horizontally,  encoun- 
teied  the  fquire  HS  he  trotted  along  in 
the  dark.  Chancing  to  hitch  under  his 
king  chin,  he  could  not  difengage  him- 
ftlf,  but  hung  fufpended  like  a  flitch  of 
bacon;  while  Gilbert,  pufliing  for- 
ward, left  him  dangling,  and,  by  his 
aukward  gambols,  feemed  to  be  pleafed 
with  the  joke.  This  capricious  animal 
was  not  retaken  without  the  perfonal 
endeavours  of  the  knight;  for  Crab - 
fhaw  abfolutely  refufing  to  budge  a  foot 
from  his  honour's  fide,  he  was  obliged 
to  alight,  and  fatten  Bronzomarte  to  a 
tree ;  then  they  fet  out  together,  and 
with  fome  difficulty  found  Gilbert,  with 
his  neck  ftretched  over  a  five-barred 
gate,  Inuffing  up  the  morning.air.  The 
fquire,  however,  was  not  remounted, 
without  having  firtt  undergone  a  ievere 
reprehenfion  from  his  mailer,  who  tip- 
braided  him  with  his  cowardice,  threat- 
ened to  chatlife  him  on  the  fpot,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  divorce  his  da- 
flardly  foul  from  his  body,  mould  he 
ever  be  incommoded  or  affronted  with 
another  inftance  of  his  bafe-born  ap- 
prehenhon. 

Though  there  was  fome  rifquein  car- 
rying on  the  altercation  at  this  juncture, 
Timothy  having  bound  up  his  jaws, 
could  not  withstand  the  inclination  he 
had  to  confute  his  mailer.  He  there- 
fore, in  a  muttering  accent,  protefted, 
that  if  the  knight  would  give  him  leave, 
lie  mould  prove  that  his  honour  had 
tied  a  knot  with  his  tongue  which  he 
could  not  untie  with  all  his  teeth. 
How,  caitiff,'  cried  Sir  Launcelor, 
prefume  to  contend  with  me  in  argu- 
ment !' — {  Your  mouth  is  fcarce  fliut,' 
faid  the  other,  '  fince  you  declared  that 
a  man  was  not  to  be  punilhed  for 
madnefs,  becaufe  it  was  a  dillemper: 
now  I  will  maintain,  that  cowardice 
is  a  diilemper  as  well  as  madnefs  ; 
for  nobody  would  be  afraid  if  he 
could  help  it.'—'  There's  morelogick 
in  that  remark,'  refumed  the  knight, 
than  I  expe&ed  from  your  clod-pate, 


Crahfhaw.  but  I  mud  exV>Um  (be  dif- 
ference between  cowardice  and  m:ui- 
nei's.     Cowardice,  though  fornetimeS 
the   effect  of   natural   imbccillity,  is 
generally  a  prejudice  of  education,  or 
bad  habit   contracted  from  miiinfor- 
mation  or  mifapprehenfion,  and  may 
certainly  be  cured  by  experience  and 
the  exercife  of  reafon :   but  this   re- 
medy cannot  be  applied  in  maJnefs, 
which  is-   a    privation   or  diforder  of 
reafon  itfelf.' — «   So  is  co  vardice,  as 
I'm    a    living    foul,'    exclaimed   the 
quire;  *  don't  you  fay  a  man  is  f  light- 
ened o\it  of  his  fenfes  ?  For  my  peart, 
meafter,   I  can    neither  fee  nor  hear, 
nuich  lefs  argufy,  when  I'm  in  fucli 
a  quandary  ;  wherefore,  I  do  believr, 
odds  bodikins  !    that  cowardice  and 
madnefs    are    both    diftempers,    and 
differ  no  more  than  the  hot  and  cold 
fits  of  an  ague.    When  it  teskesyour 
honour,  you're  all  heat  and  fire  and 
fury,   Lord   blefs    us!    but   when   it 
catches  poor  Tim,  he's  cold  and  dead- 
hearted  ;  he  fheakes  and  fhivers  like 
an  afpen-leat,   that  he  does.' — '  In 
that  cafe,'  anfwered  the  knight,  '   I 
mail  not  punifh  you  for  the  di  (temper 
which  you  cannot  help,  but  tor  en- 
gaging in  a  iervice  ex  poled  to  perils, 
when  you  knew  your  own  Infirmity  j 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  man  del 
punifhment   who  enliils  himfeU'   for 
a  foldier  while  he  labours  under  any 
fecret  difeafe.' — '  At  that  rate,1  faid 
he  fquire,  *  my  bread  is  like  to  be  rare- 
ly  buttered    o'both    fides,    I   faith* 
But  I  hope,  as  by  the  blemngof  God 
I  have  run   mad,   fo  I  mall  in  good 
time   grow  valiant   under  your  ho- 
nour's precept  and  example/ 
By  this  time  a  very  difagreeable  night 
was  fucceeded  {by  a  fair,  bright  morn- 
ing, and  a  market-town  appeared  at  the 
di (lance  of  three  or  four  miles;   when 
Crabfhaw,  having  no  longer  the  fear  of 
hobgoblins  befure  his  eyts,  and  being 
moreover  cheared  by  the  fight  of  a  place 
where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  comfort- 
able entertainment,  began  to  talk  big, 
to  expatiate  on  the  folly  of  being  afraid, 
and  finally  fet  all  danger  at  defiance  ; 
when  all  of  a  fuddeii  htr  was  prcllntjci 
with  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  prac- 
tice thofe  new-adopted  maxims.    In  an 
opening  between   two  lanes,  the; 
ceivccl  a  gentleman's  coach  flopped   by 
two  highwaymen  on  horfehack,  one  of 
whom  advanced  to  reconnoitre  and  keep 

the 
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t*i»  coift  clear,  while  the  other  exacled 
contribution  from  the  travellers  in  the 
coach.  He  who  acled  as  centinel  no 
fboner  fnw  our  adventurer  appearing 
from  the  lane,  than  he  rode  up  with  a 
piftol  in  his  hand,  and  ordered  him  to 
halt  on  p:»in  of  immediate  death. 

To  this  peremptory  mandate  the 
knight  made  no  other  reply  than  charg- 
ing him  with  ftich  impetuofity  that  he 
was  unhorfed  in  a  twinkling,  and  lay 
fprawling  on  the  ground,  feemingly 
fore  bruifed  with  his  fall.  Sir  Laun- 
celot,  commanding  Timothy  to  alight 
and  i'ecure  the  prifoner,  couched  his 
Jaunce,  and  rode  full  fpeed  at  the  other 
highwayman,  who  was  not  a  little 
disturbed  at  fight  of  I'uch  an  appari- 
tion. Neverthclefs,  he  fired  his  piitol 
without  effect ;  and,  clapping  fpurs  to 
his  horfe,  fled  away  at  full  gallop.  The 
knight  purfued  him  with  all  the  fpeed 
that  Bronzomarte  could  exert ;  but  the 
robber  being  mounted  on  a  fwifc  hunt- 
er, kept  him  at  a  diitance  ;  and,  after  a 
chace  of  feveral  miles,  efcaped  through 
a  wood  fo  entangled  with  coppice,  thst 
Sir  J^auncelot  thought  proper  to  deilft. 
He  then,  for  the  firft  time,  recollected 
the  fitmtion  in  which  he  had  left  the 
other  thiefj  and  remembering  to  have 
heard  a  female  fhriek  as  he  palTed  by 
the  coach-window,  refolved  to  return 
wi.h  all  expedition,  that  he  might  make 
a  proffer  of  his  fa  vice  to  the  lady,  ac- 
cording to  the  obligation  of  knight-er- 
rantry. But  he  had  loft  his  way;  and 
after  an  hour's  ride,  during  which  he 
traverled  many  a  field,  and  circled  di- 
vers hedges,  he  found  himfelf  in  the 
market-town  aforementioned.  Here 
the  fit  it  objecl  that  prefented  itfclf  to 
his  eyes  w*s  Crabfliaw  on  foot,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  mob,  tearing  his  hair, 
Damping  with  his  feet,  and  roaring  out, 
in  manifeli:  diilraclion,  *  Shew  me  the 
'  mayor,  (for  the  love  of  God!)  /hew 
'  me  the  mayor! — O  Gilbert,  Gilbert! 
*  a  murrain  take  thee,  Gilbert !  fure 
'  thou  wall  foaled  for  my  destruction  !' 

From  theie  exclamations,  and  the  an- 
tick  drefs  of  the  fquire,  the  people,  not 
without  realbn,  concluded  that  the  poor 
foul  had  loli  his  wit?  j  and  the  beadle 
was  juft  going  to  fecure  him,  when  the 
knight  interpofed,  and  at  once  attracted 
the  whole  attention  of  the  populace. 
Timothy,  feeing  his  in  after,  fell  down 
»n  his  knees,  crying,  «  The  thief  has 
'run.  away  with  Gilbert— you  may 


'  pound  me  into  a  peaft,  as  the  faying 
'  is:'  but  now  Fie  as  mad  as  your 
'  worfbip,  an't.  afeard  of  the  devil  and 
c  all  his  works.'  SirLauncelot  defiring 
the  beadle  would  foibear,  was  inftantly 
obeyed  by  that  officer,  who  had  no  in- 
clination to  put  the  authority  of  his 
place  in  competition  with  the  power  of 
fuch  a  figure,  armed  at  all  points, 
mounted  on  a  fiery  fteed,  and  ready  for 
the  combat.  He  ordered  Crabfiiaw  to 
attend  him  to  the  next  inn,  where  he 
alighted  j  then  taking  him  into  a  fepa- 
rate  apartment,  demanded  an  explana- 
tion of  the  unconnected  words  he  had 
uttered. 

The  fquire  was  in  fuch  agitation, 
that,  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  by  dint 
of  a  thoufand  different  queitions,  his- 
mailer  learned  the  adventure  to  this 
effecl.  Crabfhaw,  according  to  Sir 
Launcelofs  command,  had  alighted 
from  his  horfe,  and  drawn  his  cutlafs, 
in  hope  of  intimidating  the  difcomfited 
robber  into  a  tame  furrender,  though  he 
did  not  at  all  relifh  the  nature  of  the 
fervice  j  but  the  thief  was  neither  fo 
much  hurt,  nor  fo  tame  as  Timothy  had 
imagined.  He  ftarted  on  his  feet,  with 
his  piltol  ftill  in  his  hand  ;  and  preferr- 
ing it  to  the  fquire,  (wore,  with  dreadful 
imprecations,  that  he  would  blow  his 
brains  out  in  an  inftant.  Crabihaw, 
unwilling  to  hazard  the  trial  of  this  ex- 
periment, turned  his  back,  and  fled 
with  great  precipitation  j  while  the  rob- 
ber, whofe  horfe  had  run  away,  mount- 
ed Gilbert,  and  rode  off"  acrofs  the 
country.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
two  footmen  belonging  to  the  coach, 
who  had  Itayed  behind  to  take  their 
morning's  whet  at  the  inn  where  they 
lodged,  came  up  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
ladies,  armed  with  blunderbuffes;  and 
the  carriage  proceeded,  leaving  Timo- 
thy alone  in  diffraction  and  de/pair.  He 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn  ;  and  was 
afraid  of  remaining  on  the  fpot,  lelt  the 
robbers  fhould  come  back  and  revenge 
themfelves  upon  him  for  the  difappoint- 
ment  they  had  undergone.  In  ihis  dif- 
trefs,  the  firft  thought  that  occurred 
was  to  make  the  belt  of  his  way  to  the 
town,  and  denrmd  the  afllriance  of  tha 
civil  magiftrate.  towards  the  retrieval, of 
what  he  had  loft  j  a  defign  "wiiicii  he 
executed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  jufHy 
entailed  upon  him  the  imputation  of 
lunacy. 

While  Timothy  flood  frc"nt:ng  the 
Window, 
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window,  and   anfw'ering  the  interroga- 
tions  of  his    matter,   he  fuddenly  eX- 
claimed,  *  Bodikirrs  !  there's  Gilbert  !' 
and  1'prung  into  the  ftreet  with  incredi- 
Ble  agility.     There  finding  his  ftrayed 
companion  brought  back  by  one  of  the 
footmen   who  attended  the  coach,  lie 
imprinted  a  kifs  on  his  forehead  j  and 
hanging  about  his  neck,  with  the  tears 
in  his  eyes,  hailed  his  return  with  the 
following  Salutation  :    '  Art  thou  come 
back,  my  darling  !  Ah,  Gilbert,  Gil- 
bert! a  pize  upon  thee !    thou  hadft 
like  to  have  been  a  dear  Gilbert  to 
me.  How  couldft  thou  break  the  heart 
of  thy  old  friend,   who  has  known 
thee  from  a  colt?  Seven  years  next 
grafs  have  I  fed  thee  and  bred  thee  j 
provided  thee  with  fweet  hay,  delicate 
corn,    and    frefh    litter,    that    thou 
mought  lie  warm,  dry,  and  comfort- 
able. HaVt  I  curry-combed  thy  car- 
cafe  till  it  was  as  fleek  as  a  floe,  and 
cheriihed  thee  as  the  apple  of  mine 
eye?  For  all  that,  thou  haft  played  me 
an  hundred  dog's  tricks;  biting,  and 
kicking,  and  plunging,  as  if  the  devil 
was   in  thy   body  j    and    now  thou 
couldft  run  away  with  a  thief,  and 
leave  me  to  be  flayed  alive  by  mea- 
fter.  What  canft  thou  fay  for  thyielf, 
thou  cruel,  hard-hearted,  unchrittian 
tuoad  ?'  To  this  tender  expoftulation, 
which  afforded  much  entertainment  to 
the   boys,   Gilbert   anfwered    not  one 
word  j  but  feemed  altogether  infenfible 
to  the  careifes  of  Timovby,  who  forth- 
with led  him  into  the  ftable.     On  the 
whole,  he  feems  to  have  been  an  unfo- 
cial  animal ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  contracted  any  degree  of  inti- 
rtiacy,  even  with  Bronzomarte,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  their  acquaintance 
and  fellowship  :    on  the  contrary,  he 
has  been  more  than  once  known    to 
fignify   his  averfion   by  throwing  out 
behind,  and  other  eruptive  marks  of 
contempt  for  that  elegant  charger,  who 
excelled  him  as  much  in  perfonal  me- 
rit as  his  rider  Timothy  was  outfhone 
by  his  all -accomplished  mailer. 

While  the  fquire  accommodated  Gil- 
bert in  the  ftable,  the  knight  fcnt  for 
the  footman  who  had  brought  him 
back  j  and  having  presented  him  with 
a  liberal  acknowledgment,  defired  to 
know  in  what  manner  the  horfe  had 
been  retrieved. 

The  ftranger  fatisfied  him  in  this 
|Tarticu!ar,  by  giving  him  to-  undcr- 


fland,  that  the  highwayman,  perceiving 
himlelf  purfued  ncmU  the  country, 
plied  Gilbert  fo  leverely  with  whip  and 
ipur,  that  the  animal  reiented  the  ulage  } 
and  being,  befides,  perhaps  a  little 
Struck  with  remorfe  for  having  left  his 
old  friend  Crabfhaw,  Suddenly  halted, 
and  flood  ftock  Still,  notwithstanding 
all  the  ftripes  and  tortures  he  under- 
went ;  or,  if  he  moved  at  all,  it  was  in 
a  retrograde  direction.  The  thief,  fee- 
ing all  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  and 
himfelf  in  danger  of  being  overtaken, 
wifely  quitted  his  acquifition,  and  fled 
into  the  bofom  of  a  neighbouring 
wood. 

Then  the  knight  enquired  about  the 
Situation  of  the  lady  in  the  coach,  and 
offered  himfelf  as  her  guard  and  con- 
ductor; but  was  told  that  fhe  was  al- 
ready fafely  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  a 
gentleman  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
road.  He  likewife  learned  that  Hie  was 
a  perfon  disordered  in  her  fenfes,  under 
the  care  and  tuition  of  a  widow  hdy- 
her  relation,  and  that  in  a  day  or  two 
they  mould  purfue  their  journey  north- 
ward to  the  place  of  her  habitation. 

After  the  footman  had  been  fome 
time  difmiffed,  the  knight  recollected 
that  he  had  forgot  to  afk  the  name  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  he  belonged;  and 
began  to  be  uneafy  at  this  omiffion, 
which  indeed  was  more  interefting  than 
he  could  imagine:  for  an  explanation 
of  this  nature  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  led  to  a  difcovery,  that  the  lady  in 
the  coach  was  no  other  than  Mifs  Au- 
relia  Darnel,  who  feeing  him  unexpect- 
edly in  fuch  an  equipage  and  attitude 
as  he  paffed  the  coach,  (for  his  helmet 
was  off)  had  Screamed  with  fmprize 
and  terror,  and  fainted  away.  Never- 
thelefs,  w'vn  fhe  recovered  from  her 
fwoon,  (he  concealed  the  real  caufe  of 
her  agitation,  and  none  of  her  attendants 
were  acquainted  with  the  perfon  of  Sir 
Launcelot. 

The  circumftances  of  the  difordcr 
under  which  fhe  was  faid  to  labour 
(hall  be  revealed  in  due  courfe.  In  the 
mean  time  our  adventurer,  though  un- 
accountably affected,  never  dreamed  of 
fuch  an  occurrence ;  but  being  very 
much  fatigued,  refolved  to  indemnify 
himfelf  for  the  lofs  of  laft  night's  re- 
pofe ;  and  this  happened  to  b-?  one  of 
the  few  things  in  which  Cmbfrnw  felt 
an  ambition  to  follow  his  matter's  ex- 
ample. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

WHICH  MAY  SERVE  T.O  SHEW, 
THAT  TRUE  PATRIOTISM  IS  OF 
NO  PARTY. 

THE  knight  had  not  enjoyed  his 
repofe  above  two  hours,  when  he 
was  difturbed  by  fuch  a  variety  of 
noifes  as  might  have  difcompoled  a 
brain  of  the  fit  meft  texture.  The  rum- 
bling of  carriages,  and  the  rattling  of 
horfes  feet  upon  the  pavement,  were  in- 
termingled with  loud  (bouts,  and  the 
noife  of  fiddle,  French- horn,  and  bag- 
pipe. A  loud  peal  was  heard  ringing 
in  the  church-tower  at  fome  diftance, 
while  the  inn  refounded  with  clamour, 
confufion,  and  uproar. 

Sir  Launcelot  being  thus  alarmed, 
ftaited  from  his  bed ;  and  running  to  the 
window,  beheld  a  cavalcade  of  perfons 
well  mounted,  and  diitinguiflied  by 
.blue  cockades.  They  were  generally 
attired  like  jockies,  with  gold-laced 
hats  and  buck-fkiu  breeches;  and,  one 
of  them  bore  a  ftandard  of  blue  filk,  in- 
fcribed,  in  white  letters,  with  «  LIBER - 

'  TY  AND  THE  LANDED  INTEREST.' 
He  who  rode  at  their  head  was  a  jolly 
figure,  of  a  florid  complexion  and  round 
belly,  feemingly  turned  of  fifty,  and, 
in  all  appearance,  of  a  cholerick  difpoii- 
jfion.  As  they  approached  the  market- 
place, they  waved  their  hats,  huzza'd, 
and  cried  aloud,  <  No  po REIGN  CON- 
«  NECTIOKS! — OLD  ENGLAND  FOR 
f  EVER!'  This  acclamation,  however, 
was  not  fo  loud  or  univerfal,  but  that 
our  adventurer  could  diftinctly  hear  a 
counter-cry  from  the  populace,  of  '  NQ 
'  SLAVERY — NOPOPISHPRETEND- 

*  ER/     An   infmuation  fo  ill-relifhed 
by  the  cavaliers,  that  they  began  to  ply 
their  horlewhips  among  the  multitude} 
and  were,  in  their  turn,  faluted  with  a 
difcharge  or  volley  of  Hones,  dirt,  and 
dead  cats  j    in   confequence  of  which 
jfome  teeth  were  demolifhcd,  and  many 
Jurtouts  defiled. 

Our  adventurer's  attention  was  foon 
called  off  from  this  fcene  to  contem- 
plate another  procelfion  of  people  on 
foot,  adorned  with  bunches  of  orange 
ribbands,  attended  by  a  regular  band  of 
frufick,  playing  *  God farve great  George 

*  our  kingf  and  headed  by  a  ihin,  fwarthy 
perfonage,  of  a  fallow  afpecl  and  large 

eve$?  arched  over  with  twp 


thick  femicircles  of  hair,  or  rather 
briftles,  jet  black,  and  frowzy.  His 
apparel  was  very  gorgeous,  though  his 
addrefs  was  very  aukward  :  he  was  ac- 
companied by  the  mayor,  recorder,  and 
heads  of  the  corporation,  in  their  forma- 
lities. His  enllgns  were  known  by  the 
inscription,  *  Liberty  of  Confc lenc e ,  and 

*  the   Protefidnt   SucceJ/ion\     and    the 
people  faluted  him  as  hepafTed  with  re- 
peated cheais,  that  feemed  to  prognofti- 
cate  fuccefs.     He  had  particularly  in- 
gratiated himfelf  with  the  good  womeji 
who  lined   the  ftreet,  and   fent  fortfc 
many  ejaculatory  petitions  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

Sir  Launcelot  immediately  compre- 
hended the  meaning  of  this  folemmty  ? 
Ke  perceived  it  was  the  prelude  to  the 
election  of  a  member  to  reprefent  the 
county  in  parliament ;  and  he  was  ieized 
with  an  eager  defire  to  know  the  names 
and  characters  of  the  competitors. 

In  order  to  gratify  this  defire,  he 
made  repeated  application  to  the  bell- 
rope  that  depended  from  the  cieling  of 
this  apartment;  but  this  produced  no- 
thing, except  the  repetition  of  the  words, 
1  Coming,  Sir!'  which  echoed  from 
three  or  four  different  corners  of  the 
houfe.  The  waiters  were  fo  diffracted 
by  a  variety  of  calls,  that  they  Mood  mo- 
tion'efs,  in  the  Mate  of  the  fchoolman's 
afs  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  inca- 
pable of  determining  where  they  fliouid 
firft  offer  their  attendance. 

Our  knight's  patience  was  almoft 
exhaufted,  when  Crab/haw  entered  the 
room  in  a  very  ftrange  equipage:  one 
half  of  his  face  appeared  clofe  fliaved, 
and  the  other  covered  with  lather,  while 
the  blood  trickled  in  two  rivulets  from 
his  nofc,  upon  a  barber's  cloth  that  was 
tucked  under  his  chin;  he  looked  grim 
with  indignation;  and,  under  his  left- 
arm  carried  his  cutlals,  unfheathed. 
Where  he  had  acquired  fo  much  of  the 
profcflion  of  knight-errantry,  we  mall 
not  pretend  to  determine;  but,  certain 
it  is,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  Sir 
Launcelot,  crying,  with  an  accent  of 
grief  and  diffraction,  {  In  the  name  of 

*  St. .George  for  England,  I  beg  a  boon, 

*  Sir  Knight,   and    thy   compliance  I 
'  demand,  before  the  peacock  and  the 
«  ladies/ 

Sir  Launcelot,  aftonifhed  at  this  ad- 
drefs, replied,  in  a  lofty  ifrain,  <  Valiant 

*  fquire,  thy  boon  is  granted,  provided 

*  it  doth  not  contravene  the  laws  of  the 

«  land. 
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land,  and  the  confutations  of  chi- 
valry.'— «  Then  I  crave  leave,'  an- 
wereci  Crabfhaw,  '  to  challenge  and 
defy  to  mortal  combat  that  caitiff 
baiber,  who  hath  left  me  in  this  pi- 
teous condition  j  and  I  vow  by  :he 
peacock,  that  I  will  not  fhave  my 
beard  until  I  have  fhaved  his  head 
from  his  moulders  :  fo  may  I  thrive  in 
the  occupation  of  an  arrant  fquire.' 
Before  his  mafter  had  time  to  enquire 
into  particulars,  they  were  joined  by  a 
decent  man  in  boots,  who  was  likewife 
a  traveller,  and  had  feen  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  Timothy's  difafter.  He 
gave  the  knight  to  underftand  that 
Crabfhaw  had  fent  for  a  barber,  and 
already  undergone  one- half  of  the  ope- 
ration, when  the  operator  received  the 
long-expe&ed  mefTage  from  both  the 
gentlemen  who  flood  candidates  at  the 
election.  The  double  fummons  was  no 
iboner  intimated  to  him,  than  he  threw 
down  hisbafon,  and  retired  with  preci- 
pitation, leaving  the  fquire  in  the  fuds. 
Timothy,  incenfed  at  this  defmion, 
followed  him  with  equal  celerity  into 
the  ftieet,  where  he  collared  the  (haver, 
and  infilled  upon  being  entirely  trim- 
nied,  on  pain  of  the  bafHnado.  The 
other  finding  himfelf  thus  arrefted,  and 
having  no  time  to  fpare  for  altercation, 
lifted  up  his  fill,  and  difcharged  it  upon 
the  fnout  of  Crabfhaw  with  fuch  force, 
that  the  unfortunate  aggreflbr  was  fain 
to  bite  the  ground;  while  the  vi(5t6r 
haftened  away,  in  hope  cf  touching  the 
double  wages  of  corruption. 

The  knight  being  informed  of  thefe 
circumftances,  told  Timothy,  with  a 
i'mile,  that  he  fhould  have  liberty  to 
defy  the  barber}  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
he  ordered  him  to  faddle  JRronzomarte, 
and  prepare  for  immediate  fervice. 
While  the  fquire  was  thus  employed, 
his  malter  engaged  in  converfation  with 
the  ftranger,  who  happened  to  be  a  Lon- 
don dealer  travelling  for  orders,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
which  our  adventurer  wanted  to  know. 

It  was  from  this  communicati  vetradef- 
man  he  learned  that  the  competitors 
were  Sir  Valentine  Qmckfet  and  Mr, 
Ifaac  Vanderpelft;  the  firft  a  mere  fox- 
hunter,  who  depended  for  fuccefs  in 
tflis  election  upon  his  interelt  among 
the  high-flying  gentry  ;  the  other  a 
flock-jobber  and  contractor,  of  foreign 
extract,  not  without  a  mixture  of  He- 


brew blood,  immenfely  rich,  who  was 
countenanced  by  his  Grace  of  - 
and  fuppofed  to  have  diftributed  large 
fums  in  fecuring  a  majority  of  votes 
among  the  yeomanry  of  the  county  pof- 
ferT-d  of  frnall  freeholds,  and  copy- 
holders, a  great  number  of  which  lad 
rtfided  in  this  borough.  He  laid  thefe 
were  gent  rally  di  flutters  and  weavers; 
and  that  the  mayor,  who  was  himl'eif  a 
manufacturer,  hud  received  a  very  con- 
fide! able  order  for  exportation;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  it  was  believed  he 
would  fupport  Mr.  Vanderpelft  with  all 
his  influence  and  credit. 

Sir  Launcelot,  rouzed  at  this  intelli- 
gence, called  for  his  armour;  which  be- 
ing buckled  on  in  a  hurry,  he  mounted 
his  fteed,  attended  by  Crabfhaw  on  Gil- 
bert, and  rovie  immediately  into  the 
mid(t  of  the  multitude  by  which  the 
buttings  were  furrounded,  jurr.  as  Sir 
Valentine  Qujckfet  began  to  harangue 
the  people  from  an  occafional  theatre 
formed  of  a  plank  fupported  by  the  up- 
per-board of  the  publick  flocks;  and  an 
inferior  nb  of  a  wooden  cage,  pitched  ;;lfo 
for  the  accommodation  of  petty  delin- 
quents. 

Though  the  fmgular  appearance  of 
Sir  Launcelot  at  firft  attracted  the  eyes 
of  all  the  fpeftators,  yet  they  did  not 
fail  to  yield  attention   to  the  fpeech  of 
his  brother  knight  Sir  Valentine,  which 
ran  in  the  following  ftrain  :    <  Gentle- 
men vi  eehculders  of  this  here  county, 
I  fhan't  pretend  to  meake  a  vine  \lou- 
rifbing   fpeech.— I'm  a  plain  fpoken 
man,  as  you  all  know.    I  hope  I  (hall 
always  fpeak  my  maind  without  vcar 
or  vavour,  as  the  zaymg  is.    'Tis  the 
way  of  the  Qmckfets — we  are  no  up- 
ftarts,  nor  vorreigners,  nor  have  we 
any  Jewifh  blood  in  our  veins — we 
have  lived  in  this  here  neighbourhood 
time  out  of  mind,  as  you  all  knowj 
and  pofleis  an  eilate  of  vive  thouland 
clear,    which    we    fpend    at  whoam, 
among  you,  in  old  Englifh  hofpitaiity 
— All  my  vorevathers  have  been  par- 
liament-men,  and  I  can  prove  that 
ne'er  a  one  o'um  gave  a  zingle  vote 
for  the   court  fince   the  Revolution. 
Vor  my  own  pcr.rt,  I  value  not  tha 
minifiry  three  fkips  of  a  loufe,  as  the 
zaying  is — I  ne'er  knew  but  one  mi- 
nifter  that*  Was  an  honeit  iinn;   ;in<l 
voi  ail  the  reft  I  care  not  if  they  '• 
hanged  as  his^n  ;ts>  Hainan,  with  a  pox 
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to"un— I  am,  thank  God,  avree-born, 
true- hearted  Englishman,  and  a  loyal, 
thof  unworthy,  fon  of  the  church — 

vor  all  they  have  done  vor  H r, 

Td  fain  know  what  they  have  done 
vor  the  church,  with  a  vengeance — 
vor  my  own  peart,  I  hate  all  vor- 
reigners,  and  vorreign  meafures, 
whereby  this  poor  nation  is  broken- 
backed  with  a  difmal  load  of  debt; 
.and  taxes  rife  fo  high  that  the  poor 
cannot  get  bread.  Gentlemen  vree- 
houlders  of  this  county,  I  value  no 
minifter  a  vig's  end,  d'ye  fee;  if  you 
will  vavour  me  with  your  votes  and 
intereft,  whereby  I  may  be  returned, 
Til  engage  one  half  of  my  eftate  that 
I  never  cry  yea  to  vour  Shillings  in 
the  pound,  but  will  crofs  theminiiter 
in  every  thing,  as  in  duty  bound,  and 
as  becomes  an  honeft  vreehoulcter  in 
the  ould  intereft — buf,  if  you  fell  your 
votes  and  your  country  for  hire,  you 
will  be  detefted  in  this  here  world, 
and  damned  in  the  next  to  all  eter- 
nity; fo  I  leave  every  man  to  his  own 
conference.* 

This  eloquent  oration  was  received 
by  his  own  friends  with  loud  peals  of 
applaufe;  which,  however,  did  net  di-f- 
courage  his  competitor,  who,  confident 
of  his  own  ftrc ngth,  afcended  the  rof- 
trum,  or;  in  other  words,  an  old  calk 
let  upright  for  the  purpofe.  Having 
bowed  all  round  to  the  audience  with  a 
fmile  of  gentle  ccndefcenfion,  he  told 
them  how  ambitious  he  was  of  the  ho- 
nour to  reprefcnt  this  county  in  parlia- 
ment; and  how  happy  he  found  him- 
lelf  in  the  encouragement  of  his  friends, 
who  had  fo  unanimoufly  agreed  to  fup- 
poit  his  pretentious.  He  faid,  over 
and  above  the  qualification  he  poflfeiTed 
among  them,  he  had  fourfcore  thoufand 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  commerce,  the  fupport  of  the 
nation  under  the  prefent  happy  eftablifn- 
ment,  in  defence  of  which  he  was  ready 
to  fpend  the  hit  farthing.  He  owned 
himfelf  a  faithful  fubject  to  his  majefty 
King  George,  fincerely  attached  to  the 
Proteltant  fuccerTion,  in  deteftation  and 
defiance  of  a  Popifb,  an  abjured,  an'd 
out-lawed  pretender;  and  declared  that 
Ire  would  exhauft  his  fubltance,  and  his 
blood,  if.  necefTiry,  in  maintaining  the 
•principles  of  the  glorious  Revolution. 

*  This,'  cried  he,  <  is  the  iblid  bafis  an'd 

*  foundation  upon  which  I  ftand.' 

Thefe  lalt  words  had  fcarce  proceeded 


from  his  mouth,  when  the  head  of  the 
barrel  or  puncheon  on  which  he  ftood, 
being  frail  and  infirm,  gave  way  ;  fo 
that  down  he  went  with  a  cram,  and  in  a 
twinkling  difappeared  from  the  eyes  of 
the  aftonrfhed  beholders.  The  fox- 
hunters  perceiving  his  difafter,  exclaim- 
ed, in  the  phrafe  and  accent  of  the 
chace,  '  Stole  away !  dole  away!'  and, 
with  hideous  vociferation,  joined  in  the 
fylvan  chorus  which  the  hunters  halloo 
when  the  hounds  are  at  fault. 

The  difatterof  Mr.  Vanderpelft  was 
foon  repaired  by  the  afiiduity  of  his 
friends,  who  difengaged  him  from  the 
barrel  in  a  trice,  hoifted  hirn  on  the 
moulders  of  four  ftrong  weavers;  and 
refenting  the  unmannerly  exultation  of 
their  antagonirt,  began  to  form  them- 
felves  in  order  of  battle. 

An  obftinate  fray  would  have  un- 
doubtedly enfued,  had  not  their  mutual 
indignation  given  way  to  their  curiofity, 
at  the  motion  of  our  knight,  who  had 
advanced  into  the  middle  between  the 
two  fronts;  and  waving  his  hand,  as  a 
fignal  for  them  to  give  aftention,  ad- 
drelfcd*  himfelf  to  them,  with  graceful 
demeanor,  in  thefe  words  :  *  Country- 
'  men,  friends,  and  fellow-citizens,  you 

*  are  this  day  afTembled  to  determine  a 

*  point  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
'  yourfelves  and  your  pofterity;  a  point 

*  that  ought  to  be  determined  by  far 
{  other  weapon's  than  brutal  force  and 
'  factious  clamour.     You,  the  freemen 

*  of  England,,  are  the  bafis  of  that  ex- 
«  cellent  conftitution  which  hath    long 
'"  flourifhed  the  obje6l  of  envy  and  ad- 
«  miration.      To  you  belongs  the  in- 
«  eiiimable  privilege  of  chufmg  a  de- 
'"*  legate  properly  qualified  to  repreient 

*  you  in  the  high  court  of  parliament. 

*  This   is  your    birth-righr,  inherited 
'  from  yourantettors,  obtained  by  their 
'  courage,  and  fealed  with  their  blood. 

'  It  is  not  only  your  birth-right,  which  '. 
'  you  fhouid  maintain  in  defiance  of  all'i 

*  danger,  but  allb  a  lac  red  trult,  to  b.2 
'  executed  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  care 

*  and  fidelity.     The  perfon  whom  you 

*  truft   ought  not  only  to  be  endued 
«  with  the  moft  inflexible  integrity,  but 

*  (hould  likewifepoflefsafur.dof  know-  . 

*  ledge  that  may  enable  him  to  a6l  r.s  a 
'  part  of  the  legiflature.     He  mult  ba 
'  well  acquainted  with  the  hittory,  the 

*  coufiitution,    and  , the    laws    of    his 

*  country ;  he  muft  understand  the  forir.s 
«  of  bufinel's,  the  extent  of  the  royal 

Q  «  prero* 
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4  prerogative,  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
4  ment,  the  detail  of  government,  the 
'  nature  and  regulation  of  the  finances, 

*  the  different  branches  of  commerce, 

*  the  politicks   that   prevail,  and  the 

*  connexions  that  fubiift  among  the  dif- 
4  ferent  powers  of  Europe;  for  on  all 
'  thefe  fubjects  the  deliberations  of  a 
4  Houfe  of  Commons  occafionally  turn  : 

*  but  thefe  great  purpofes  will  never  be 

*  anfwered  by  electing  an  illiterate  fa- 

*  vage,  fcarce  qualified,  in  point  of  un- 

*  demanding,  to  act  as  a  country  juftice 
4  of  peace;  a  man  who  has  fcarce  ever  tra- 

*  veiled  beyond  theexcurfion  of  a  fox- 

*  chace;  vvhofe  converfation  never  ram- 
4  bles  farther  than  his  ftable,  his  ken- 

*  nel,  and  his  barn-yard  j   who  rejects 

*  decorum  as  degeneracy;  mittakes  ruf- 
«  ticity   for    independence;    afcertains 
'  his  courage    by   leaping  over  gates 

*  and    ditches,     and   founds   his   tri- 

*  umph  on  feats  of  drinking  ;  who  holds 

*  his  eftate  by  a  factious  tenure;  pro- 
4  fefTes  himfelf  the  blind  Have  of  a  par- 

*  ty,  wjtbout  knowing  the  principles  that 

*  gave  it  birth,  or  the  motives  by  which 

*  it  is  actuated;  and  thinks  that  all  pa- 
4  triotifm  confiits  in  railing  indifcrimi- 
«  nately   at   minifters,  and  obftinately 
4  oppofmg  every  meafure  of  the  admi- 
4  niftration.     Such   a  man,    with   no 

*  evil  intentions  of  his  own,    might  be 

*  ufed  as  a  dangerous  tool  in  the  hands 
4  of  a  defperare  faction,  by  fcattering 

*  the  feeds  of  difaffection,  embarrafllng 
4  the  wheels  of  government,   and  re- 
4  ducing  the  whole  kingdom  to  anar- 
4  chy.* 

Here  the  knight  was  interrupted  by 
the  flionts  and  acclamations  of  the  Van- 
tlerpelrites,  who  cried  aloud,  *  Hear 

*  him  !  hear  him!  Long  life  to  the  iron- 
'  cafed  orator.'     This  clamour  fubfid* 
ing,   he  proiecuted  his  harangue  to  the 
following  efttct. 

*  Such  a  man  as  I  have  defcribed  may 

*  be  dangerous  from  ignorance;   but  is 

*  neither  fo  mifchievous  nor  fo  detett- 
4  able  as  the  wretch    who  knowingly 
<  betrays  his  truft,  and  fues  to  be  the 
4  hireling  and  proititute  of  a  weak  and 
'  worthiefs    minirter;  a  fordid  knave, 

*  without    honour    or  principle;    who 

*  belongs  to  no  family,  whofe  example 
4  can  reproach  him  with  degeneracy} 

*  who  has  no  country  to  command  his 

*  refpect,  no  friends  to  engage  his  af- 
4  fcction,  no  religion  to  regulate   his 
4  morals*  no  cgjiicience  to  reitrain  his 


iniquity,  and  who  worfbips  no 
but  Mammon.     An  infatuating  mif- 
creant,  who  undertakes  for  the  dirti». 
eft  work  of  the  vileft  adminiftiHtion^ 
who  practifes  national  ufury,  receiv- 
ing by  wholefale  the  rewards  of  ve- 
nality, and  diftributing  the  wages  of 
corruption  by  retail.' 
In  this  place  our  adventurer's  fpeech 
was  drowned  in  the  acclamations  of  the 
fox-hunters,    who   now   triumphed  in 
their  turn,  and  hoickfed  the   fpeaker, 
exclaiming,  *  Well  opened,   Jowler— • 
'  to 'un,  to  'un again,  Sweet-lips!  hey, 
4  Merry,   Whitefoot !'    After  a    fliort 
interruption,  he  thus  relumed  his  dif- 
courfe. 

*  When  fuch  a  caitif  prefents  him- 
felf  to  you,  like  the  devil,  with  a 
temptation  in  his  hand,  avoid  him  as 
if  he  were  in  fact  the  devil — it  is  not 
the  offering  of  difinterefted  love;  for 
what  (hould  induce  him,  who  has  no 
affections,  to  love  you,  to  whofe  per- 
fons  he  is  an  utter  ftranger?  Alas!  it 
is  not  a  benevolence,  but  a  bribe.  He 
wants  to  buy  you  at  one  market,  that 
he  may  fell  you  at  another.  Without 
doubt,  his  intention  is  to  make  an  ad- 
vantage of  his  purchafe;  and  this 
aim  he  cannot  accomplish,  but  by  fa- 
crificing,  in  fame  fort,  your  intereft, 
your  independency,  to  the  wicked  de- 
figns  of  a  minifter,  as  he  can  expect 
no  gratification  for  the  faithful  dif- 
charge  of  his  duty.  But,  even  if  lie 
mould  not  find  an  opportunity  of  fell- 
ing you  to  advantage,  the  crime,  the 
ihame,  the  infamy,  will  dill  be  the 
fame  in  you,  who,  bafer  than  the  moft 
abandoned  proftitutes,  have  fold  your- 
felves  and  your  polteyity  for  hire  — 
for  a  paultry  price,  to  be  refunded 
with  interelt  by  fome  minifter,  who 
will  indemnify  himfelf  out  of  your 
own  pockets :  for,  after  all,  you  are 
bought  and  fold  with  your  own  mo- 
ney— the  miferable  pittance  you  may 
now  receive  is  no  more  than  a  pitcher - 
full  of  water  thrown  in  to  moiften  the 
fucker  of  that  pump  which  will  drain 
you  to  the  bottom.  Let  me  therefore 
advife  and  exhort  you,  my  country- 
men, to  avoid  theoppofite  extremes  of 
the  ignorant  clown  and  the  defigning 
courtier;  and  chule  a  man  of  honeity, 
intelligence,  and  moderation,  wlx> 

will ' 

The  doctrine  of  moderation  was   ft 
very  unpopular  fubjeft  in  fuch  an  af- 

icmbly  § 
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ftmbly;  and  accordingly  they  rejected 
it  as  one  man.  They  began  to  think 
the  ftranger  wanted  to  fet  up  for  him- 
felf  j  a  fuppofition  that  could  not  fail  to 
rncenfe  both  fides  equally,  as  they  were 
both  zealoufly  engaged  in  their  refpec- 
tive  caufes.  The  whigs  and  the  tories 
joined  againft  this  intruder,  who  being 
neither,  was  treated  like  a  rnonfter,  or 
chimaera  in  politicks.  They  biffed, 
they  hooted,  and  they  hallooed;  they 
annoyed  him  with  mifiiles  of  dirt,  flicks, 
and  ftones;  they  curfed,  they  threat- 
ened and  reviled,  till  at  length  his  pa- 
tience was  exhaufted. 

*  Ungrateful    and    abandoned  rnif- 
creants  P  he  cried,  *  I  fpoke  to  you  as 
men    and    Chriftians,  as     free-born 
Britons  and  fellow-citizens ;   but   I 
perceive  you  are  a  pack  of  venal,  in- 
famous Icoundrels,  and   I  will  treat 
you  accordingly/  So  faying,  he  bran- 
difhed  his  launce;   and  riding  into  the 
thickeftof  the  concourfe,  laid  about  him 
with  fuch  dexterity  and  effect,  that  the 
multitude  was  immediately  difperfed, 
tind  he  retired  without  farther  molefta- 
tion. 

The  fame  good  fortune  did  not  at- 
tend Squire  Crab fh aw  in  his  retreat. 
The  ludicrous  fingularity  of  his  fea- 
tures, and  the  half-mown  crop  of  hair 
that  briftled  from  one  fide  of  his  coun- 
tenance, invited  fome  wags  to  make 
merry  at  his  expence.  One  of  them  clap- 
ped a  furze-bufh  under  the  tail  of  Gil- 
bert; who,  feeling  himfelf  thus  ftimu- 
lated  a  pofteriori,  kicked  and  plunged, 
and  capered,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
Timothy  could  hardly  keep  the  faddle. 
In  this  commotion  he  loft  his  cap  and 
his  periwig;  while  the  rabble  pelted 
him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  before  he 
could  join  his  mafter,  he  looked  like  a 
pillar,  or  rather  a  pillory  of  mud. 


CHAP.    X. 

%VHICH  SHEWETH  THAT  ,HE  WHO 
PLAYS  AT  BOWLS  WILL  SOME- 
TIMES MEET  WITH  RUBBERS. 

§IR  Launcelot  boiling  with  indig- 
nation at  the  venality  and  faction  of 
electors,  whom  he  had  harangued  to 
fo  little  purpofe,  retired  with  the  moft 
-deliberate  difdain  towards  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  town,  on  the  outfide  of 
which  iiis  curiofity  was  attracted  by  a 


concourfe  of  people,  in  the  midft  of" 
whom  flood  Mr.  Ferret,  mounted  upon 
a  ftool,  with  a  kind  of  fatchel  hanging 
round  his  neck,  and  a  phial  difplayed  in 
his  right  hand;  while  he  held  forth  to 
the  audience  in  a  very  vehement  (train  of 
elocution. 

Crabfhaw  thought  himfelf  happily  de- 
lJve;-ed  when  he  reached  the  fuburbs, 
and  proceeded  withoxit  halting  ;  but  his 
mafter  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and 
heard  the  orator  exprefs  himfelf  to  this 
effect. 

'  Very  likely,  you  may  undervalue 
me  and  my  medicine,  becaufe  I  don't 
appear  upon  a  ftage  of  rotten  boards, 
in  a  ftiabby  velvet  coat  and  tye- peri- 
wig, with  a  foolifli  fellow  in  a  mot- 
ley coat,  to  make  you  laugh,  by 
making  wry  faces  ;  but  I  fcorn  to 
ufe  thefe  dirty  arts  for  engaging  your 
attention.  Thefe  paultry  tricks,  ad 
captandum  evutgust  can  have  no  effect 
but  on  ideots  ;  and  if  you  are  ideots, 
I  don't  defire  you  fliould  be  my  cuf- 
tomers.  Take  notice,  I  don't  addreffi 
you  in  the  ftyle  of  a  mountebank,  or 
a  High  German  doctor;  and  yet  the 
kingdom  is  full  of  mountebanks, 
empyricks,  and  quacks.  We  have 
quacks  in  religion,  quacks  in  phyfick, 
quacks  in  law,  quacks  in  politicks, 
quacks  in  patriotism,  quacks  in  go- 
vernment; High  German  quacks,  that 
have  bliftered,  fweated,  bled,  and 
purged  the  nation  into  an  atrophy. 
But  this  is  not  all  j  they  have  not 
only  evacuated  her  into  a  confump- 
tion,  but  they  have  intoxicated  her 
brain  until  fhe  is  become  delirious  ; 
fhe  can  no  longer  purfue  her  own  in- 
tereft, or,  indeed,  rightly  diftinguifh  it: 
like  the  people  of  Nineveh,  Ihe  can 
hardly  tell  her  right-hand  from  her 
left;  but,  as  a  changeling,  is  dazzled 
and  delighted  by  an  ignis  fatutts,  a 
Will  o'the  Wifp,  an  exhalation  frorn 
the  vileft  materials  in  nature,  that 
leads  her  aftray  through  Weftphalian 
bogs  and  deferts,  and  will  one  day 
break  her  neck  over  fome  barren 
rocks,  or  leave  her  flicking  in  fome 

H n  pit  or  quagmire.     For  my 

part,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  betray 
your  country,  I  have  no  objection. 
In  felling  yourfelves  and  your  fellowr 
citizens,  you  only  difpofe  of  a  pack\ 
of  rafcals  who  deferve  to  be  fold — Jf 
you  fell  one  another,  why  mould  not 
J  fell  this  here  elixir  of  Jong  life 
Q  z  *  which, 
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which,  if  properly  ufed,  will  protract 
vour  days  till  you  (hall  have  feen 
your  country  ruined?  I  fliall  not  pre- 
tend to  difturb  your  underftandings, 
which  are  none  of  the  ftrongelt,  with 
a  hotch-potch  pf  unintelligible  terms, 
fuch  as  Ariftotle's  four  principles  of 
generation,  unformed  matter,  priva- 
tion, efficient  and  final  caufes.  Ari- 
ftotle  was  a  pedantick  blockhead,  and 
(till  more  knave  than  fool.  The 
fame  cenfure  we  may  fafely  put  on 
that  wife- acre  Diofcorides,  with  his 
faculties  of  fun  pies,  his  feminal,  fpe- 
cifick,  and  principal  virtues  ;  and  that 
crazy  commentator  Galen,  wiih  his 
four  elements,  elementary  qualities, 
his  eight  complexion?,  his  harmonies 
and  dif cords.  Nor  fliall  I  expatiate 
on  the  alkaheft  of  that  mad  fcoundrel 
Paracelfus,  with  which  he  pretended 
to  reduce  flints  into  fait ;  nor  the 
arcb<rus,  vrfpiritiis  re£lor>  of  that  vi- 
fionary  Van  Hclmont,  his  iimple,  ele- 
mentary water,  his  jf/xr,  ferments,  and 
transmutations  j  nor  fhall  I  enlarge 
upon  the  fait,  fulphur,  and  oil,  the. 
acidum  wagum,  the  nifrcury  of  me- 
tals, and  the  volatilized  vitriol  of 
other  modern  chymiftsj  a  pack  of  ig- 
norant, conceited,  knavilh  raicals, 
that  puzzle  your  weak  heads  wrth 
fuch  jir^on,  juft  as  a  Germanized 

1T) r  throws  duft  in  your  eyes,  by 

Jugging  in  and  ringing  the  chances 
on  the  balance  of  power,  the  protef- 
tant  religion,  and  your  allies  on  the. 
continent;  acting  like  the  juggler,, 
who  picks  your  pockets  while  he 
dazzles  your  eyes,  and  araul'es  your 
fancy  with  twirling  his  fingers,  and 
reciting  the  gibberifh  of  hccus  pocus^ 
for,  in  fact,  the  balance  of  power  is 
a  mere  ehimera  :  as  for  the  proteftant 
religion,  nobody  gives  himfelf  any 
trouble  about  it ;  and  allies  on  the 
continent  we  have  none,  or  at  lea(t 
none  that  would  raife  an  hundred 
men  to  fuve  us  from  perdition,  unlefs 
we  paid  an  extravagant  price  for  their 
aflittance.  B»t  to'itturn  to  this  here 
elixir  of  long  life  j  I  might  embellifh 
it  with  a  great  m.my  high-iou:. 
epithets  ;  hut  I  difdain  to  follow  die 
example  of  every  illiterate  vng-tbond,, 
'that  from  Mlenefs  turns  quack,  and 
advertifis  his  noftrum  in  the  pullick 
papers.  I  am  r.cither  a  felonious 
dry  falter  returned  from  exile,  an  hof- 
pital  Hump-turner,  a  decayed  iuy- 


mnker,  a  bankrupt  printer,  or  infold 
vent  debtor  releaied  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment.    I  did   not   pretend  to   admi- 
nifter    medicines     without   the    lead 
tincture  of  letters,  or  luborn  wretches 
to  perjure  themfclves  in  ialfe  affida- 
vits of  cures  that  were  never  pej  funn- 
ed }  nor  employ   a  fet  of  led-optains 
to  harangue  in  my  praife  at  all  pub- 
lick  places.     I  was  bred  regularly  to 
the  profeiilon  of  chymittry,  and  have 
tried  all  the  procefies  of  alchemy.;  and 
I  may  venture  to   fay,   that  this  here 
elixir  is,  in  fact,  the  cbrufeon pepuro- 
menon  ek  puros,  the  vifible,  glorious, 
fpiritual  body,  from  whence  all  other 
beings  derive  their  cxillence,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  their  father  the  fun,  ami 
their    mother    the  moon  ;    from  the 
fun,   as  from  a   living  ar.d  fpiritual 
gold,  which  is  mere  fire  ;  confeqnent- 
ly,   the  common  and  univerfal  firft- 
created  mover,  from  whence  all  move- 
able    things  have    their  diltinct  and 
particular  motions;  and  allb  from  the 
moon,  as  from  the  wife  of  the    fun, 
and  the  common   mother  of  all   fub- 
lunary   things:     and    forafmuch     ai 
man  is,  and  muft  be  the  comprchrn- 
five  e.nd  of  all  creatures,  and  the  mi- 
crocofm,  he  is  counfelled  in  the  Reve- 
lations to  buy  gold  that  is  thoroughly 
fired,  or  rather  pure  fire,  that  he  may 
become  rich,  and  like  the  fun  ;  ns,  on 
the  contrary,  he  becomes  poor  when 
he  abufes  the  arfenical  poifon  ;  fo  that 
his  filver,  by  the  fire,  mult  be  calcined 
to  a  caput  mortuum,  which   happens 
when  he  will  hold  and  retain  the  men- 
ftruum,  out  of  which  he  partly  exifts, 
for  his  own  property,  and  doth   not 
daily  offer  up  the  fame  in  the  fire  of 
the   fun,    that    the    woman    may    be 
cloathed  with  the  fun,  and  become  a 
fun,  and  thereby  rule  over  the  moon; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  he  may  get  the 
moon  under  his  feet.     Now  this  here 
elixir,  fold  fur  no  more  than  fixpence 
a  phial,    contains    the  effence  of   the 
alkahelr,  the  archneus,  the  catholicon, 
the  menftruum,  the  fun,  moon;  and, 
to  fum  up  all  in  one  word,  is  the  true, 
genuine,    unadulterated,    unchange- 
able,  immacuh.te,  and  fpccific  cbru- 
feon  pepuromenon  ek  puros  / 

The  audience  were  variously  affected 
by  this  learned  oration.  Some  of  th<>(e 
who  favoured  the  pretcr.iions  of  the 
whig  candidate,  were  of  opinion  that  he 
ought  to  be  punifiied  for  his  preiump- 
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lion  in  reflecting  To  fcurrilotifly  on  mi- 
niiters  and  meaiures.  Of  this  fenti- 
ment  was  our  adventurer;  though  he 
could  not  help  admiring  the  courage  of 
the  orator,  and  owning  within  himfelf 
that  he  had  mixed  .fome  melancholy 
truths  with  his  fcurrility. 

Mr.  Ferret  would  not  have  flood  fo 
long  in  his  roftrum  unmolefted,  had  not 
he  cunningly  chofen  his  ftation  imme- 
diately without'  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 
town,  whofe  magiftrates  therefore  could 
not  take  cognizance  of  his  conduct  j 
but  application  was  made  to  the  con- 
ftable  of  the  other  parifli,  while  ournof- 
tru  in -monger  proceeded  in  his  fpeech, 
the  concluficn  of  which  produced  ftich 
an  effeil  upon  his  hearers,  that  his 
whole  cargo  was  Immediately  exhaufted. 
He  had  jult  ftepped  down  from  his  ftool, 
when  the  conftable,  with  his  ftaff,  ar- 
rived, and  took  him  under  his  guidance. 
Mr.  Ferret  on  this  occafion  attempted 
to  intereft  the  people  in  his  behalf,  by 
exhorting  them  to  vindicate  the  liberty 
of  the  fubjecl  againft  fuch  an  aft  of  op- 
prelEonj  but  rinding  them  deaf  to  the 
tropes  and  figures  of  his  elocution,  he 
add  re  (Ted  hiruielf  to  our  knight,  re- 
minding him  of  his  duty  to  protecl  the 
helpleis  and  the  injured,  and  earneftly 
(eliciting  his  interpofition. 

Sir  Launcelot,  without  making  the 
leaft  reply  to  his  entreaties,  refolved  to 
fee  the  end  of  this  adventure  j  and,  being 
joined  by  his  fquire,  followed  the  pri- 
ibner  at  a  diftance,  meafuring  back  the 
ground  he  had  travelled  the  day  before, 
until  he  reached  another  fmall  borough, 
where  Ferret  was  houled  in  the  com- 
mon prifon. 

While  he  fat  a-horfcback,  deliberat- 
ing on  the  next  ftep  he  fhould  take,  he 
was  accofted    by    the    voice  of  Tom 
Clarke  ;   who  called,  in  a  whimpering 
tone,  through   a  window  grated   with 
iron,  *  For  the  love  of  God,  Sir  Laun- 
celot! do,  dear  Sir,  be  ib  good  as  to 
take  the  trouble  to  alight  and  come 
up  iUirs — I  have  fomething  to  com- 
municate of  confequence  to  the  com- 
munity in  general,  and  you  in  parti- 
cular—Pray,  do,  dear  Sir  Knight.    I 
beg  a  boon  in  the  name  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George  tor  England/ 
Our  adventurer,  not  a  little  furprized 
at  this  addrefs,  dif mounted  without  he- 
fitation,  and  being  admitted  to  the  com- 
mon gaol,  there  found  not  only  his  old 
Tpm,  but  alib  the  uncle,  fitting 


on  a  bench  with  a  woollen  night-cap  on 
his  head,  and  a  pair  of  fpeftacles  on  his 
noic,  reading  very  earneftly  in  a  book, 
which   he  afterwards    underftood   was 
intituled,  '  The  Life  and  Ad  ventures  of 
'  Valentine  and  Orfon-.'     The  captain 
no   fooner  faw  his  great  pattern  enter, 
than  he  rofe  and  received  him  with  the 
falutation  of,  'What  cheer,  brother?" 
and   before  the  knight  could    anfwer, 
added  thefe  words  :    '  You  fee  howi  the 
land  lies — here  have  Tom  and  I  been 
faft  afliore    thefe    four   and    twenty 
hours  j  and  this  berth  we  have  got  by 
attempting  to  tow  your  galley,  bro- 
ther,   from    the    enemy's    harbour. 
Adds  bobbs  !  if  we  had  this  here  fel- 
low whorelon  for  a  confort,   with  all 
our  tackle  in   order,    brother,  we"d 
foon  ftiew'em   the   topfail,    (lip    our 
cable,  and  down  with  their  barrica- 
does.      But,    howfomever,    it   don't 
fignify  talking — patience    is  a  good 
ft  ream-  anchor,  and  will  hold,  as  the 
faying  is — but,  damn  my — as  for  the 
matter    of  my   boltfprit. — Hearkye, 
hearkye,  brother,  damn'd  hard  to  en- 
gage with  three  at  a  time,  one  upon 
my  bow,  one  upon  my  quarter,  and 
one  right  a-head,  rubbing  and  drubb- 
ing, lying  athwart  hawfe,  raking  fore 
and    aft,     battering  and    grappling, 
and  lafhing  and  clashing — adds  heart, 
brother;  crafh  went  the  boltfprit— 
down  came  the  round-top — up  with, 
the  dead-lights — I  faw  nothing  but 
the  ftar^at  noon,  loft  the  helm  of  my 
feven   fenfes,  and  down  I  broached 
upon  my  broadfide.' 
As  Mr.    Clarke   rightly   conceived 
that  his  uncle  would  need  an  interpre- 
ter, he  began  to  explain  thefe  hints  by 
giving  acircumftantial  detail  of  his  own 
and  the  captain's  difafter. 

He  told  Sir  Launcelot,  that  notwith- 
Handing  all  his  perfuafion  and  remon- 
ftrances,  Captain  Crowe  infifted  upon 
appearing  in  the  character  of  a  knight- 
errant  ;  and  with  that  view  had  fet  out 
from  the  publick-houfe  on  the  morning 
that  fucceeded  his  vigil  in  the  church  : 
that  upon  the  highway  they  had  met 
with  a  coach,  containing  two  ladies, 
one  of  whom  feemed  to  be  under  great 
agitation  ;  for,  as  they  pafled,  me  ftrug- 
gled  with  the  other,  thruft  out  her  head 
at  the  window,  and  faid  fomethin^ 
which  he  could  not  difti nelly  hearj 
that  Captain  Crowe  was  ftruck  with  ad- 
miration at  her  unequalled  beauty}  and 
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he    (Tom)    no   /boner  informed   !nm 
Nvho  Hie  was,  than  he  refolved  to  fet  hei- 
st liberty,  on   the  fuppofition  that  fhe 
xvas  under  reftraint,  and  in  diltrefs  :  that 
he  accordingly  unfheathed  his  cutlafs, 
«nd  riding  after  the  coach,  commanded 
«Iie  driver  to  bring  to,  on  pain  of  dt-uh  : 
that  one  of  fhe  fervants  believing  the 
captain  to  be  an  highwayman,  prefented 
a   blunderbufs,   and  in  all  probability 
•would  have  fliot  him  on  the  fpot,   had 
rot  he  (the  nephtw)  rode  up,  and  allur- 
ed them  the  gentleman  was  ncn  compos  $ 
that,  notwithstanding  liis  intimation,  ail 
fhe  three  attacked  him    with   the  butt 
tends  of  their  horfe-whips,  while  the 
coach  drove  on  ;  and  although  he  laid 
about  him  with  great  f u ry,  at  la  ft  brought 
liim  to  the  ground  by  a  ftroke  on   the 
temple ;  that  Mr.  Clarke  himfelf  then 
interpofed  in  defence  of  his  kinfman, 
and  was  a!lb  feverely  beaten  j  that  two 
of  the  fervants,    having  applied   to    a 
juftice  of  the   peace  rtfiding  near^  the 
field  of  battle,  he  had  granted  a  warrant 
again  ft  the  captain  and  his  nephew,  and, 
•without  examination,  committed  them 
as   Kile   vagrants,  after   having   feited 
their  horfes  and  their  money,   on  pre- 
tence of  their  being  fufpected  for  high- 
waymen.    '  But,  as  there  was  no  juft 
caufeof  fufpicion,'  added  he,  c  I  am 
of  opinion  the  jufiice  is  guilty  of  a 
trefpafs,  and  may  be  fued  fo\~  falfum 
imprifonamentumt     and    considerable 
damages  obtained  ;  for  you  will  pleafe 
to  obterve,  Sir,  no  juftice  has  a  right 
to  commit  any  perfon  till  after  due 
examination  5    befides,   we  were   not 
committed  for  an  afiault  and  battery, 
andita   qnerela^    nor    as   wandering 
lunaticks  by  the  ilatute ;  who,  to  be 
fure,  may  be  apprehended   by  a  juf- 
tice's  warrant,  and   locked  up,   and 
chained,  if  neceflary,  or  to  be  fent 
to  their  laft  legal  fettlementj  but  we 
were  committed  as  vagrants  and  fu- 
fpecled  highwaymen.    Now  we  do  not 
fall  under  the defcription  of  vagrants; 
nor  did  any  circumftar.ee  appear  to 
Support  the  fufpicion  of  robbery :   for, 
to  conftiiute   roobeiv,  there  mult  be 
fomething  taken  ;  but   here  nothing 
was  taken  but  blows,  and  they  were 
upon  compulsion.    Even  an  attempt  to 
rob,  without  any  taking,   is  not  fe- 
lony, but  a  mifdemeanor.  To  be  fine, 
there  ic  a  tajcing  in  deed,  and  a  taking 
in  law  j  but  ftill  the  robber  muft  be  in 
poiTdlion  of  a  thing  itoltn  j  and  we  only 


attempted  to  (leal  ourfelves  away— 4 
My  uncle,  indeed,  would  have  re- 
haled  the  young  lady  *vi  et  armis, 
had  his  ftrength  been  equal  to  his  in- 
clination; and  in  fo  doing,  I  would 
have  willingly  lent  my  aliiltance,  borh 
from  a  defire  to  ferve  liich  a  beautiful 
young  creature,  and  alf'o  in  regard  to 
your  honour,  for  I  thought  I  heard 
her  rail  upon  your  name.1 
*  Ha!  how!  what!  whofe  name? 

*  fay,  Ijvak — heaven  and  earth !'  cried 
the   knight,    with  marks  of  the  mod 
violent  emotion.     Clarke,   terrified  at 
his  looks,  replied,  *  I  beg  your  pardon 
'  a  thoufand  times  5  I  did  not  fay  po- 

*  Cuvely   flie  did   fpeak   thole  words  ; 
'  but  I  apprehended  flie  did  fpeak  them. 
'  Words,  which  may  be  taken  or  in- 
'  terpreted  by  law  in  a  general  or  com- 
'  mon   fenfe,    ought  not  to  receive  a 
«  drained,  or  unufualconftruclionj  and 

'  ambiguous  words '     4   Speak,  or 

'  be  dumb  for  ever  I*    exclaimed    Sir 
Launcelot  in  a  terrifick  tone,  laying  his 
hand  on  hi^  fword,   '  \Vhatyounglady, 
«  ha!   What  name  did  fhe  call  upon  ?" 
Clarke,  failing  on  his  knees,  anfwered, 
not  without  Hammering,  *  Mifs  Aure- 

*  lia  Darnel;  to  the  beftof  my  recollec- 

*  tion,  fhe  called  upon  Sir  Launcelot 
'  Greaves." — '  Sacred  powers!'    cried 
our  adventurer,    '  which  way  did  the 

*  carriage  proceed  ?* 

When  Tom  told  him  that  the  coach 
quitted  the  poft-road,  and  ftruck  away 
to  the  right  at  full  fpeed,  Sir  Launcelot 
was  feized  with  a  penfive  fit  j  his  head 
funk  upon  his  breaft,  and  he  mufed  in 
filence  for  feveral  minutes,  with  the 
mod  melancholy  exprefiion  on  his  coun- 
tenance ;  then  recollecting  himfelf,  he 
a  (Turned  a  more  compofed  and  chearful 
air,  and  afked  feveral  queftions  with 
refpecl  to  the  arms  on  the  coach,  and 
the  liveries  worn  by  the  fervants.  It 
was  in  the  courfe  of  this  interrogation 
that  he  difcovered  he  had  actually  con- 
verfed  with  one  of  the  footmen  who 
had  brought  back  Ci  abftiaw's  horfe  j 
a  ciccumltance  that  filled  him  with 
anxiety  and  chagrin,  as  he  had  omitted 
to  enquire  the  name  of  his  mailer,  and 
the  place  to  which  the  coach  was  travel- 
ling} though,  in  all  probability,  had 
he  made  thefe  inquiries,  he  would  have 
received  very  little  fatisfaclion,  there 
being  reafon  to  think  the  fervants  were 
enjoined  frcrefy. 

The  knight,  in  order  to  meditate  on 

thif 
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tfus  unexpected  adventure,  fat  down 
by  his  old  friend,  and  entered  into  a 
reverie,  which  lalted  about  a  quarter  of 
ah  hour,  and  might  have  continued 
longer,  had  it  not  been  interrupted  by 
the  voice  of  Crabfhaw  j  who  bawled 
aloud,  l  Look  to  it,  my  mailers — a* 
you  brew  you  mull  drink — this  /hall 
be  a  dear  day's  work  to  fome  of  you  ; 
for  my  part,  I  fay  nothing — the  bray- 
ing afs  eats  a  little  grafs — one  barber 
lhaves  not  fo  clofe,  but  another  finds- 
a  few  Hubble — you  wanted  to  catch  a 
capon,  and  you've  ftole  a  cat — he  that 
takes  up  his  lodgings  in  a  {table,  mull 
'  be  contented  to  lie  upon  litter.' 

The  knight,  defirous  of  knowing  the 
caufe  that  prompted  Timothy  to  apo- 
thegmatize    in    this    manner,    looked 
through  the  grate,  and   perceived  the 
fquire  fairly  fet  in  the  (locks,  furround- 
ed  by  a  mob   of   people.     When  he 
called  to  him,  and  afked  the  reaibn  of 
this  difgraceful  rcftraint,  Crab/haw  re- 
plied, *  There's  no  cake,   but  there's 
another  of  the  fame  make — who  never 
climbed,     never    fell — after    clouds 
comes  clear  weather.     'Tis  all  along 
of  your  honour  I've  met  with  this 
preferment  j  no  defervings  of  my  own, 
but  the  interett  of  my  mailer.     Sir 
Knight,  if  you  will  flay  the  juttice, 
hang  the  conttable,  releafe  your  fquire, 
and  burn  the  town,  your  name  will 
be  famous  in  ftory j  but  if  you  are 

*  content,     I    am    thankful.       Two 
'  hours  are  foon   fpent  in  fuch   good 

*  company.     In  the  mean   time,   look  , 

*  to'un  gaoler,  there's  a   frog  in  the 
«  ftocks.' 

SirLauncelot,  incenfed  at  this  affront 
offered  to  his  fervant,  advanced  to  the 
priion-door,  but  found  it  fall  locked  j 
and  when  he  called  to  the  turnkey,  he 
was  given  to  underftand  that  he  him- 
ielt"  was  prifoner.  Enraged  at  this  in- 
timation, he  demanded  at  whofe  fuit ; 
and  was  anfwered  through  the  wicket, 
'  At  the  fuit  of  the  king,  in  whofe 
'  name  I  will  hold  you  fait,  with  God's 
'  afliftance.' 

The  knight's  looks  now  began  to 
lighten,  he  rolled  his  eyes  around,  and 
Snatching  up  an  oaken  bench,  which 
three  ordinary  men  could  fcarce  have 
lifted  from  the  ground,  he,  in  all  like- 
lihood, would  have  fiiattered  the  door 
in  pieces,  had  not  he  been  retrained 
by  the  interpofition  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
who  intreated  him  to  have  a  little  pa- 


tience,  afluring  him  he  would  fuggeft  a 
plan  that  would  avenge  himfelf  amply 
on  the   tultice,  without  any  breach  of 
the  peace.     *  I  fay,  the  juftice,'  addtxj 
Tom,  *  becaofe  it  niuit  be  his  doing. 
He  is  a  little  petulant  fort  of  a  fellow, 
ignorant  of  the  law,   guilty  of  num- 
ber lei's  irregularities  j  and,  if  proper- 
ly managed,  may,  for  this  here   a£t 
of  arbitrary  power,  be  not  only  calk 
in  a  fwingeing  ium,  but  even  turned 
out  of  thecommiflion  with  difgrace."" 
This  was  a  very  ieaicmable  hint}   in 
confequerice  of  which  the  bench  was 
foftiy  replaced,  and  Captain  Crowe  de- 
pofited  the  poker,  with  which  he    had 
armed  himfelf  to   fecond  the  efforts  of 
Sir  Launcelot.     They  now,  fofthe  tirit 
time,  perceived  that  Ferret  had  difap- 
pearedj  and,  upon  enquiry,  found  that 
he  was  in  fa 61  the  occafion  of  the  knight's 
detention  and  the  fquire's  difgrace. 


CHAP.    XI. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    A    MODERN    MA* 

GISTRATii. 

BEFORE  the  knight  would  take 
any  reiblution  for  extricating  him- 
felf from  his  prelent  embarralTment,  he 
defired  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  circumrtances  of  the  juf- 
tice by  whom  he  had  been  confined,  and 
likewife  to  underlland  the  meaning  of 
his  own  detention.  To  be  informed  in 
this  lait  particular,  he  renewed  his  dia- 
logue with  the  turnkey;  who  told  him 
through  the  grate,  that  Ferret  no  fooner 
perceived  him  in  the  gaol,  without  his 
offenfive  arms,  which  he  had  left  be- 
low, than  he  defired  to  be  carried  be- 
fore the  jultice,  where  he  had  given  in- 
formation againft  the  knight,  as  a  vio-r 
lator  of  the  publick  peace,  who  ftrolied 
about  the  country  with  unlawful  arms, 
rendering  the  highways  unlafe,  en- 
croaching upon  the  freedom  of  elections, 
putting  his  majelty's  liege  fubje«5ts  in  feas 
of  their  lives,  and,  in  all  probability,  har- 
bouring more  dangerous  defigns  ande* 
an  affected  cloak  of  lunacy.  Ferret, 
upon  this  information,  had  been  releafed 
and  entertained  as  an  evidence  for  the 
king  j  and  Crabmaw  was  put  into  the 
itocks,  as  an  idle  (h-oiier. 

Sir  Launceiot  being  fatiffied  in  thefe 
particulars,  addrdfed  himfelf  to  his  fel- 
low-pnfoners,.aiiU  begged  they 
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communicate  what  they  knew  refpecl- 
ing  the  worthy  magistrate,  who  had 
been  fo  premature  in  the  execution  of 
Us  office.  This  rcqueft  was  no  fooner 
tignified,  than  a  crew  of  naked  wretches 
erouded  around  him;  and,  like  a  con- 
gregation of  rooks,  opened  their  throats 
all  st  once,  in  accufation  of  Juftice 
Gobble.  The  knight  was  moved  at 
this  fcene,  which  he  could  not  help 
comparing  in  his  own  mind  to  what 
would  appear  upon  a  much  more  awful 
dccafion,  when  the  cries  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  the  injured  and  op- 
preiled,  would  be  uttered  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  an  unerring  Judge,  ngainft  the 
villainous  and  iniblcnt  authors  of  their 
calamity. 

When  he  had,  with  feme  difficulty, 
quieted  their  clamours,  and  .confined  his 
interrogation  to  one  perfonof  a  tolerably 
decert  appearance,  he  itai  vied  that  Juf- 
tice Gobble,  whole  father  was  a  taylor, 
had  for  fome  time  ferved  as  a  journey- 
man h oiler  in  London,  where  he  had 
picked  up  fome  law-terms,  by  converf- 
ing  with  hackney-writers  and  attor- 
neys cleiks  of  the  loweft  order;  that, 
upon  the  death  of  his  mafter,  he  had  in- 
iinuated  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  widow,  who  took  him  for  her  huf- 
band;  fo  that  he  became  a  p'erfon  of 
fome  confederation,  and  faved  money 
apace;  that  his  pride  iucreafing  with 
his  fubilance,  was  rtinforctd  by  the 
vanity  of  his  wife,  \vlio  ptrfutukd 
him  to  retire  from  bu  finds,  that  they 
might  live  genteelly  in  the  country  ; 
that  his  father  dying,  and  leaving  a 
couple  of  houfes  in  this  town,  Mr. 
Gobble  had  come  down  with  his  lady 
to.  take  pofTeflion,  and  liked  the  place 
ib  well,  as  to  make  a  more  ccniiderable 
purchafe  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  a 
certain  peer  being  indebted  to  him  ;n  the 
large  way  of  his  bufinefs,  and  either  un- 
willing, or  unable  to  pay  the  money, 
hnd  compounded  the  debt,  by  inferring 
his  name  in  the  commifilon ;  imce  which 
period  his  own  infoler.ee,  and  his  wife's 
oftentation,  had  exceeded  all  bounds; 
that,  in  the  exertion  of  his  autru.rity, 
he  had  committed  a  thouiand  acts  <>t 
cruelty  and  injultice  aguintt  the  poorer 
fort  of  people,  who  were  unable  to  call 
him  to  a  proper  account ;  that  his  wife 
domineered  with  a  more  .ridiculous, 
though  lefs  pernicious  ufu.pation, 
among  the  females,  of  the  place  ;  ih;d, 
in  a  v.ord,  flic  was  the  fubjeft  gf  cvn- 


tinual  mirth,  :;ml  he  the  objec"l  of  unf- 
verlal  delegation. 

Our  adventurer,  though  extremely 
well  difpoled  to  believe  what  was  f:«id  to 
the  prejudice  of  Gobble,  would  not 
give  entire  credit  to  this  dtfcription, 
without  firft  enquiring  into  the  particu- 
lars of  his  conduct.  He  therefore aflced 
the  fpeaker,  -what  was  the  caufe  of  his 
paiticular  complaint.  «  For  my  own 
«  part,  Sir,'  faid  he,  «  I  lived  in  re- 
'  pute,  and  kept  a  (hop  in  this  here 
«  town,  well  furnimed  with  a  great  va- 
'  riety  of  articles.  All  the  people  in 
'  the  place  were  my  cuftomersj  but 
'  what  I  and  many  otheis  chiefly  cte- 
«  pended  upon,  was  the  extraordinary 
'  fale  at  two  annual  cuitomary  fairs,  to 
'  which  all  the  country  people  in  the 
'  neighbourhood  reforted  to  lay  out 

*  their  money.     I  had  employed  all  my 

*  ftock,  and  even  engaged  my  credit,  to 

*  procure  a  large  aflortment  of  goods 
'  for  Lammas    Market;   but     having 
'  given  my  vote,  in  the  election  of  a  vef- 
'  try-clerk,  contrary  to  the   interett  of 
'  Juftice  Gobble,  he  refolved  to  work 
'  my  ruin.     He  fuppreflld  the  annual 

*  fairs,  by  which  a  great  many  people, 
'  efpecially  publicans,   earned  the   bcft 

*  part  of  thtir  fubfiltence.     The  conn - 

*  try  people  reibrted  to  another  town. 

*  I  was  overliocked  with  a  load  of  pe- 
'  i illiable commodities;  and  found  my- 
'  felf  deprived  of  the  beft  part  of  my 
'  homt-cuftomers  by  the  ill-nature  and 
«  revenge  of  the  jultice,  who  employed 
c  all  his  influence  among  the  common 
'  people,   making  ufe  of   threats  and 
'  promiits,    to   make   them  dcfert    my 

*  fhop,  and  give  their  curtom  to  another 
'  peribn,  whom  he  fettled  in  the  fame 
'   buiinels  under  my  nofe.     Being  thus 

*  difabkd  from  making  punctual  pay- 
'  ments,  my  commodities  ipoiling,  and 

*  my  wife  breaking  her  heart,  1  grevf 

*  negligent  andcarelefs,  took  to  drink- 

*  ing,  and  my  affairs   went   to  wreck. 

*  Being  onedav  in  liquor,  am?  provok- 

*  ed  by  the  fleers  ami  taunts  of  the  man 
'  who  had  fet  up  aga'mft  me,  I  (truck 
'  him  at  his  Own  doo;-;    upon  which  I 
'  was   carried  before    the  jullice,    who 
'  treated  me  with  fnch  infolence,  that  I 

*  became    dcfperate,     and    not     only 

*  abufed  him   in   the   execution   of  hi» 
«  ofiice,    but   alfo  made   an  attempt  to 

*  la'y  violent  hands   upon   his   peribn. 
'  Yo\i  know,  Sir,  when  a  man  is  both 

*  drunk  and  dciperate,   he  cm  < 

«        - 
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^'  fuppofed   to  have   any  command  of 
«  himfelf.     I  was  lent  hitherto   gaol. 

*  My  creditors   immediately  felted  my 
effeclsj    and,  as  they  were  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  difcharge  my  debts,  aftatute 
of  bankruptcy  was  taken  out  againft 
me;    fo    that  here  I   mult    lie    until 
they  think  proper  to  fign  my  certifi- 
cate, or  the  parliament  /hall  pleafe  to 
pafs  an  aft  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 

*  debtors/ 

The  next  perfon  who  prefented  him- 
felf  in  the  crowd  of  acculers  was  a  mea- 
gre figure,  with  a  green  apron;  who 
told  the  knight  that  he  had  kept  a  pub- 
lick-houle  in  town  for  a  dozen  years, 
and  enjoyed  a  good  trade  j  which  was, 
in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  a  fkittle- 
ground,  in  which  the  beft  people  of  the 
place  diverted  tbemfelves  cccafionally; 
that  Ju(tice  Gobble  being  difobliged  at 
bis  refilling  to  part  with  a  gelding 
vvhich  he  had  bred  for  his  own  uic,  firlt 
bf  all  fhut  up  the  (kittle-ground;  but 
finding  the  publican  Mill  kept  his  houfe 
t>pen,  he  took  care  that  he  fiiculd  be  de- 
prived of  his  licence,  on  pretence  that 
the  number  of  ale-huufes  was  too  great, 
and  that  this  man  had  bten  bred  to  ano- 
ther employment.  The  poor  publican, 
being  thus  deprived  of  his  bread,  was 
obliged  to  try  ihe  (lay-making  bufinefs, 
to  which  he  had  ferved  an  apprenticefnip  5 
but  being  very  ill  qualified  for  this  pro- 
feffion,  he  foon  fell  to  decay,  and  con- 
trailed  debts ;  in  confequence  of  which 
he  was  now  in  prifon,  wheie  he  had  no 
(Other  fupport  but  what  arofe  from  the 
labour  of  his  wife,  who  had  gone  to 
fervice. 

The  next  prifoner  who  preferred  his 
complaint  againlt  the  unrighteous  judge 
•was  a  poacher,  at  whofe  practices  Jultice 
Gobble  had  for  fome  years  connived,  fo 
as  even  to  fcreen  him  from  punifliment, 
in  confideration  of  being  fupplied  with 
game  gratis,  till  at  length  he  was  dif- 
appomted  by  accident.  His  lady  had 
invited  guells  to  an  entertainment,  and 
befpoke  a  hare,  which  the  poacher  un- 
dertook to  furnim.  He  laid  his  fnares 
accordingly  over  night,  but  they  were 
difcovered  and  taken  away  by  the  game- 
keeper of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
ground  belonged.  All  the  excufes  the 
poacher  could  make  proved  ineffectual 
in  appeafing  the  refentment  of  the  juf- 
tice  and  his  wife  at  being  thus  difcon- 
certed.  Meafures  were  taken  to  dete«Sl 
the  delinquent  in  the  exercife  of  his. il- 


licit occupation;  he  was  committed  tg 
fafecuftodyjand  his  wife,  with  five  bant, 
lings,  was  paffed  to  her  hufband's 
fettlement  in  a  different  pan  of  the 
country. 

A  ftout,  fquat  fellow,  rattling  with 
chains,  had  juft  taken  up  the  ball  of  acr 
cufation,    when     Sir     Launceiot    was 
ilartled  with  the  appearance  of   a  wo- 
man, whofe  looks  and  equipage  indi- 
cated the  mod  piteous  diftrefs.      She 
feerried  to  be  turned  of  the  middle  age, 
was   of  a  lofty   carriage,    tall,    thin, 
weather-beaten,  and  wretchedly  attired  j 
her  eyes  were  inflamed  with  weeping, 
and  her  looks  difplayed  that  wiidr.ei's 
and    peculiarity   which  denote   diftrac- 
tion.       Advancing  to    Sir  Launceiot  , 
file  fell   upon  her  knees;    and  claipirjj  ; 
her    hands  together,    uttered    the  fol  - 
lowing  rhapfody,  in  the  moft  vehenicn   t 
tone  of  affliction. 

*  Thrice  potent,  generous,  and  au   - 
guft  emperor,  here  let  my  knees  clear  2 
to  the  earth,  until  thou  (halt  do  int   ? 
jufiice  on  that  inhuman  caitiff  GO'D.   - 
ble.     Let  him  difgorge  my  fubfhn-.^   • 
which   he    hath   devoured;     let  hi:r, 
reltore  to  my  •••-.  idowed  arms  my  child, 
my  boy,  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  the 
prop  of  my  life,  the  ttaff  of  my  lui- 
tenar.ca,  whom  he  hath  torn  from  n  iy 
embrace,  ftolen,    betrayed,  fcntip\oi 
captivity,   and  murdered: — Behold 
thefe  bleeding  wounds  upon  his  !ove-* 
ly  breatt!  -Jee  how  they  mangle  his 
lifelefs  corfe!   Horror!   give  me  my 
child,  barbarians!   his  head  mall  lie 
upon  his  Suky's  bofom— fhe  will  em- 
balm him  with  her  tears.  — —  Ha! 
plunge  him  in  the  deep!    fhall  my 
boy  then  float  in  a  watery  tomb!'     — 
Jultice,  moft  mighty  emperor!  juftice 
upon  the  villain  who  hath  ruined  us 
all! — May  Heaven's  dreadful  ven- 
geance overtake  him!   May  the  keen. 
ftorm  of  adverfity  ftrip  him  of  all  his 
leaves  and  fruit !  May  peace  forfakei 
his  mind,   and  reit  be  banifhed  from  , 
his  pillowj    fo  that  all  his  days  (hall 
be  rilled  with  reproach  and  forrow, 
and  all  his  nights  be  haunted  with 
horror  and  remorfe!  May  he  be  ftung 
by  jealoufy  without  caufe,  and  mad- 
dened by  revenge  without  the  means 
of  execution!  May  all  his  offspring 
be  blighted  and  confumed,  like  the 
mildewed  ears  of  corn,  except  one, 
that  (Kail  grow  up  to  curfe  his  old 
age,  and  bring  his  hoiiy  head  with 
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«  forrow  to  the  grave,  as  he  himfelf  has 
*  proved  a  curfe  to  me  and  mine!* 

The  re(t  of  the  prifoners,  perceiving 
the  knight  extremely  mocked  at  her  mi- 
fery  and  horrid  imprecation,  removed 
her  by  force  from  his  prefence,  and  con- 
veyed her  to  another  room;  while  our 
adventurer  underwent  a  violent  agita- 
tion, and  could  not,  for  fome  minutes, 
compofe  himfflf  fo  well  as  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  this  wretched  crea- 
ture's calamity. 

The   fliopkeeper,  of    whom  he  de- 
ftianded  this  fatisfaclion,  gave  him   to 
tmderftand  that  fhe  was  born  a  gentle- 
woman, and  had  been  well  educated; 
'l  hat  (he  married  a  curate,  who  did  not 
']   ong  furvive  his  nuptials;  and    after- 

1  /ards  became  the  wife  of  one  Oakley, 

2  farmer  in  opulent  circumftances  ;  that, 
a    fter  twenty  years  cohabitation  with  her 
J    ufband,  he  fuftained  fuch  loffes  by  the 

<  iftemper  among  the  cattle,  as  he  could 

3  iOt  repair,  and  that  this  reverfe  of  for- 
f    Line  was  fuppofed  to  have  haftened  his 
'    leath;that  the  widow  being  a  woman 

<  af  fpirit,  determined   to  keep  up  and 
:  ma'nage  the  farm,  with  the  afliftanceof 
;  "an  only   foil,  a  very  promiling  youth, 

•who  was  already  contracted  in  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  another  wealthy 
farmer.  Thus  the  mother  had  a  prof- 
peel  of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  her  fa- 
mily, when  all  her  hopes  were  clamed 
and  deftroyed  by  a  ridiculous  pique 
which  Mrs.  Gobble  conceived  againft: 
the  young  farmer's  fweet-heart,  Mrs. 
Sufan  Sedgemoor.  This  young  wo- 
man chancing  to  be  at  a  country  af- 
fembly,  where  the  grave-digger  of  the 
parifti  acled  as  mafter  of  the  ceremonies, 
was  called  out  to  dance  before  Mils 
Gobble,  who  happened  to  be  there  pre- 
fent  alfo  with  her  mother.  The  cir- 
cumftance  was  conftrued  into  an  un- 
pardonable affront  by  the  juftice's  lady, 
who  abufed  the  director  in  the  moil;  op- 
probrious terms  for  his  rnfolence  arid 
ill-manners;  and,  retiring  in  a  ftorm 
of  paflion,  vowed  revenge  againft  the 
faucy  minx  who  had  prefumed  to  vie  in 
gentility  with  Mifs  Gobble.  The  }u£- 
lice  entered  into  her  refentment.  The 
grave-digger  loft  his  place;  and  Silky's 
lover,  young  Oakley,  was  prcffcd  for  a 
fbldier.  Before  his  mother  could  take 
any  fteps  for  his  difcharge,  he  was  hur- 
ried away  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  in- 
duitry  and  contrivance  of  the  juftice. 
Poor  Suky  wept  and  pined  vflitil  flie  fell 


into  a  confumption.  The  forlorn  wi^j 
clow,  being  thus  deprived  of  her  fon, 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  flie  could  no  longer  ma- 
nage her  concerns.  Every  thing  went 
backward  j  me  ran  in  arrears  with  heir 
landlord;  and  the  profpecl  of  bank- 
ruptcy aggravated  her  affliction,  while  ft 
added  to  her  incapacity.  In  the  mid/I 
of  thefe  difaftrous  circumftances,  news 
arrived  that  her  foil  Greaves  had  loft 
his  life  in  a  fea-engagement  with  the 
enemy;  and  thefe  tidings  almoft  in- 
ftantly  deprived  her  of  reafon.  Then 
the  landlord  feized  for  his  rent,  and 
/lie  was  arrefted  at  the  fuit  of  juftice 
Gobble,  who  had  bought  up  one  of 
her  debts  in  order  to  diftrefs  her,  and 
now  pretended  that  her  madnefs  was 
feigned. 

When   the  name  of  Greaves    was 
mentioned,  our  adventurer  ftarted  and 
changed  colour;    and,   now  the  ftory 
was  ended,  afked,  with  marks  of  eagc'r 
emotion,  if  the  name  of  the  woman's 
firft  hufband  was  not  Wilford.    Whtrt 
the  prifoner  anfwered  in  the  affirmative, 
he   rofe  up,    and    ftriking  his    breaft, 
Good  Heaven!'  cried  he,   *  the  very 
woman    who  watched  over  my  in- 
fancy, and  even  nourifhed  me  with 
her  milk! — She    was    my   mother's 
humble  friend. — Alas!   poor  Doro- 
thy! how  would    your  old   miftrefs 
grieve  to  fee  her  favourite  in  this  mi- 
ferable  condition!'     While  he  pro- 
nounced thefe  words,  to  the  aftonifh- 
ment  of  the  hearers,  a  tear  ftole  foftfy 
clown  each  cheek.     Then  he  defired  to 
know  if  the  poor  lunatick  had  any  in- 
tervals of  reafon;    and  was  given  to 
underftand  that  (he  was  always  quirt, 
and  generally  fuppoied  to  have  the  tife 
of  her  ft-nfes,  except  when  fhe  was  dif- 
turbed  by  fome  extraordinary  noife,  or 
when  any  perfon  touched  upon  her  mif- 
fortvine,  or  mentioned  the  name  of  her 
opprefiTor;  in  nil  which  cafes  me  ftarted 
ont    into    extravagance    and    frenzy. 
They  like\vi(e  imputed   great  part  of 
the  diforder  ro  the  want  of  quiet,  pro- 
per food,  and  necefiaries,  with  which 
fhe  was  but  poorly  fupplied  by  the  coM 
hand  of  chance-jcharity.     Our  adven- 
turer was  exceedingly  afFe51ed  by  tfce 
diftrefs  of  this  woman,    whom  he  re- 
folved  to  relieve;  and  in  proportion  as 
his  commiicration  was  excited,  bis  re- 
fentment rofe  againft  the  mifcreant,  who 
fcemed  to  have  infimsutcd  himfelf  hrto 
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1&€  commifliort  of  the  peace  on  purpofe 
to  harrafs  and  opprejfs  his  fellow- crea- 
tures. 

Thus  animated,  he  entered  into  con- 
£ultation  with  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  con- 
cerning the  fteps  he  (hould  take,  firft  for 
their  deliverance,  and  then  for  profe- 
cuting  and  punching  the  juilice,.  Jn 
refult  of  this  conference,  the  knight 
called  aloud  for  the  gaoler,  and  de- 
manded to  fee  a  copy  of  his  commit- 
ment, that  he  might  know  the  caufe  of 
bis  iraprifonment,  and  offer  bail;  or,  in 
cafe  that  he  (hould  be  refufed,  move  for 
a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  The  gaoler 
told  him  the  copy  of  the  writ  fhould  be 
forthcoming;  but  after  he  had  waited 
fome  time,  and  repeated  the  demand 
before  witneiTes,  it  was  not  yet  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Clarke  then,  in  a  folemn 
tone,  gave  the  gaoler  to  understand,  that 
an  officer  refuting  to  deliver  a  true  copy 
of  the  commitment- warrant  was  liable 
to  the  forfeiture  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  the  firft  offence,  and  for  the  fecond 
to  a  forfeiture  of  twice  that  fum,  be- 
fides  being  difabled  from  executing  his 
office. 

Indeed,  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  com- 
ply with  Sir  Launcelot's  demand  j  for 
110  warrant  had  been  granted,  nor  was 
it  now  in  the  power  of  the  juftice  to  re- 
medy this  defect,  as  Mr.  Ferret  had 
taken  himielf  away  privately,  without 
having  communicated  the  name  and 
tlefignation  of  the  prifoner  :  a  ciicum- 
^ftance  the  more  mortifying  to  the  gaoler, 
as  he  perceived  the  extraordinary  re- 
fpect  which  Mr.  Clarke  and  the  cap- 
tain paid  to  the  knight,  and  was  now 
fully  conj/inced  that  he  would  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law.  .Difordered 
with  thefe  reflections,  he  imparted  them 
to  the  juflice,  who  had  in  vain  caufed 
fearch  to  be  made  for  Ferret,  and  was 
now  extremely  well  inclined  to  fet  the 
knight  and  his  friends  at  liberty,  though 
he  did  not  at  all  fufpect  the  quality  and 
importance  of  our  adventurer.  He 
could  not,  however,  refift  the  tempta- 
tion of  difplaying  the  authority  of  his 
office,  and  therefore  ordered  the  pri- 
foners  to  be  brought  before  his  tribunal, 
that,  in  the  capacity  of  a  magiltrate,  he 
might  give  them  a  fevere  reproof,  and 
proper  caution  with  refpect  to  their  fu- 
ture behaviour. 

They  were  accordingly  led  through 
t&fi  ftreet  in  proceffion,  guarded  by  the 


conftable  and  his  gang,  followed  by 
Crabfhaw,  who  had  by  this  time  been 
releafed  from  the  ftocks,  and  furrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  people  attracted  by  cu- 
riofity.  When  they  arrived  at  the  juf* 
tice's  houfe,  they  were  detained  for  fome 
time  in  the  paflage;  then  a  voice  was 
heard,  commanding  tlje  conftable  to 
bring  in  the  prifoners,  and  they  were 
introduced  to  the  hall  of  audience, 
where  Mr.  Gobble  fat  in  judgment, 
y/ith  a  crimfon- velvet  night- cap  on  his 
headj  and  on  his  right-hand  appeared 
his  lady,  puffed  up  with  the  pride  and 
infolence  of  her  hufband's  office,  fat, 
frowzy, and  not  over-clean,  well  ftricken 
in  years,  without  the  leaft  veftige  of  an 
agreeable  feature,  having  a  rubicond 
nofe,  ferret  eyes,  and  imperious  afpect. 
The  juilice  himfelf  was  a  little,  af- 
fected, pert  prig,  who  endeavoured  to 
folemnize  his  countenance  by  alTuming 
an  air  of  corxfequence,  in  which  pride, 
impudence,  and  folly,  were  ftrangely 
blended.  He  afpired  at  nothing  fo 
much  as  the  character  of  an  able  fpokef- 
man  j  and  took  all  opportunities  of 
holding  forth  at  veftry  and  quarter- fef- 
fions,  as  well  as  in  the  adminiflration 
of  his  office  in  private.  He  would  not, 
therefore,  let  flip  this  occafion  of  ex- 
citing the  admiration  of  his  hearers;  and, 
in  an  authoritative  tone,  thus  addrefled 
our  adventurer. 

«  The  laws  of  this  land  has  pro- 
vided——I  fays  as  how  provilion  is 
made  by  the  laws  of  this  here  land, 
in  reverence  to  delinquents  and  ma- 
nefactors,  whereby  the  king's  peace 
is  upholden  by  we  magiftrates, 
who  reprefents  his  majefty"s  peribfe, 
better  than  in  e'er  a  contagious  na- 
tion under  the  fun  j.  but,  howlbm-- 
ever,  that  there  king's  peace,  and  this 
here  magiftrate's  authority,  cannot  be 
adequably  and  identically  upheld,  if 
fo  be  as  how  criminals  elcapes  un- 
punimed.  Now,  friend,  you  muft  bs 
confidentious  in  your  own  mind,  as 
you  are  a  notorious  criminal,  who 
have  trefpafTed  again  the  laws  on  di- 
vers occafions  and  importunities ;  if 
I  had  a  mind  to  exercife  the  rigour  of 
the  law  according  to  the  authoiiiy 
wherewith  I  am  wefted,  you  and  your 
companions  in  iniquity  would  be 
fewerely  punimed  by  the  ftatue; 
but  we  magithar^s  has  a  power  to 
Jitigatc  the  Idweiity  qf  juftice  j  and 
Hz  •  la 
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'  fo  I  am  contented  that  you  fhould  be 
'  mercifully  delt  withal,  and  even  dif- 
f  milled.' 

To  this  harangue  the  knight  replied, 
with  fcleinn  and  deliberate  accent,  'If 

*  I  undei  (land  your  meaning  aright,  I 
'  am  accufed  or  being  a  notorious  cri- 
'  minai;  but,  nevcrthtlds,  you  are  con- 
'  tented  to  let  me  efcape  with  impunity. 
'  If  I  am  a  notorious  criminal,  it  is  the 
?  duty  of  you,  as  a  magiftrate,  to  bring 
f  me  to  condign  punishment;    and  if 
'  you  allow  a  criminal  to  efcape  unpu- 
'  nifiied,  you  are  not  only  unworthy  of 
f  a  place  in  the  commiflion,  but  become 
'  acceflary  to  his  guilt,  and,  to  all  in- 
'  tents  and  purpofes,  focius  crimlnis. 

*  With  refpeft  to  your  proffered  mercy, 
(  I  fliall  decline  the  favour;   nor  do  I 
'  deferve  any  indulgence  at  your  hands j 

*  for,  depend  upon  it,  I  fliall  fhew  no 

*  mercy  to  yqu  in  the  fteps  I  intend  fo 
'  take  for  bringing  you  to  juftice.     I 

*  underftand  that  you  have  been  long 
'  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  oppreffiou, 

*  and  I  have  feen  fome  living  monu- 
'  ments  of  your  inhumanity— of  that 
«  hereafter.      I  my  felf  have  been  de- 

*  tainecl  in  prifon  without  caufeafllgned. 

<  I  have  been  treated  with  indignity, 

*  and  infulted  by  gaolers  andconftables; 

*  led  through  the  (treets  like  a  felon,  as 
'  a  fpeclacle  to  the  multitude;  obliged 
?  to  dance  attendance  in  your  paflage, 

*  and    afterwards    branded    with    the 

*  name  of  notorious  criminal.— I  now 
«  demand  ro  fee  the  information  in  con- 

<  <]uence  of  which  I  was  detained  in 

*  prifon,   the  copy  of  the  warrant  of 

*  commitment  or  detainer,  and  the  face 
«  of  the  perfon  by  whom  I  was  accufed. 

*  1  infilt  upon  a  compliance  with  thele 
c  demands,  as  the  privileges  of  a  Bri- 
«  tiih  fubicc~tj   and,  if  it  is  refufed,  I 
'  fliall  leek  redrefs  before  a  higher  tri- 
'  bunal.' 

The  juftice  feemed  to  be  not  a  little 
difturbed  at  this  peremptory  declara- 
tion ;  which,  however,  had  no  other 
cfft-£l  upon  his  wife  but  that  of 'tn- 
raging  her  choler  and  enfliming  her 
countenance.  *  Sirrah!  firrah!'  cried 
^e,  '  do  you  dares  to  iniult  a  worfhip- 
1  ful  rhagillrate  on  the  bench? — Can 
\  you  deny  that  you  are  a.  vagram,  and 
'  a  dilatory  fort  of  a  perfon?  Han't" 

*  the  ;pan  with  the  fatchel  made  an  af- 
c  ficLu'y  of  it? — If  I  was  my  htifb:ii)d, 
•I'd  jay 'you  faft  by  the  heels  for  your 
j  refuipptioj)  j  and  ie:k  you  wiih  a  pri- 


'  mineery  into  the  bargain,  unlefs  yo^ 
'  could  give  a  better  account  of  your- 
«  felf—  1  woulcj.' 

Gobble,  encouraged  by  this  fillip,  re- 
fumed  his  petulance,  and  proceeded  in 
this  manner:—'  Heaik  ye,  friend,  I 

*  might,  as  Mrs.  Gobble  very  juftly 
'  oblerves,  trounce  you  for  your  auda- 
'  cious  behaviour  ;  but  I  fcorn  to  takq 

*  fuch  advantages  :  howfornever,  I  (hall 
'  make  you  give  an  account  of  your- 

*  felf  and  your  companions;  for  I  be- 

*  lieves    as   how    you  are    in  a  ,gang, 
'  and  all  in  a  ttory,  and  perhaps  you 

*  may  be  found  one  day  in  a  cord.— 
«  What  are  you,  friend?  What  is  your 
'  rtation  and  degree?' — c  I  am  a  gen- 
'  tleman/  replied  the  knight. — *  Aye, 
«  that  is  Englifli  for  a   lorry  fellow/ 
faidthe  juitice.   «  Every  idle  vagabond^ 
1  who  has  neither  home  nor  habitation, 
'  trade  nor  profeflion,  defigns  himfelf  a 
'  gentleman.     But  I  mult  know  how 

*  you    live?'— •'  Upon    my    means.1 — - 

*  What    are     your     means?' — '  My 
'  eftate.'— • •'  Whence  doth  itarife?'— . 

*  From    inheritance.'—'  Your    eftare 

<  lies  in  brafs,  and  that  you  have  inhe- 
'  rittd  from  nature;  but  do  you  inherit 

<  lands    and    tenements?' — *  Yes.'— • 

*  But  they  are  neither  here  nor  there,  I 
'  doubt.     Cqme,  come,  friend,  I  (hall 

<  bring  you  about  prefently.'    Here  the, 
examination  was  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Fillet  thefurgeonj   wfio 
chancing  to  pafs,   and  feeing  a  crowd, 
about  the  door,  went  in  to  iatisfy  hi$ 
curiofity. 


CHAP,    XII. 

V/HIpH    SHEWS    THERE    ARE    MORE 

WAYS    TO    KiH*   A   DOG    THAN 

HANGING. 

MR.  Fillet  no  fooner  appeared  in; 
the  judgment- chamber  of  Juf- 
tice Gobble,  than  Captain  Crowe  leiz- 
ing  him  by  the  hand,  exclaimed,  '  Body 

<  o'me!   Do^or,  thou'rt  come  up  in  the 
«  nick   of  time  to  lend   us  a  hand  in, 

<  putting  about.     We're  a  little  in  the 
'   (tays  here — hut,  howfomever,   we've 
*  a  good  pilot  who  knows  the  conft, 
«  and  can  weather  the  point,  as  the  lay- 
f  ing  is.     As  for  the  enemy's  veflcl,, 

<  (he  has  had   a   (hot  or  two  already 
'  athwart  her  forefoot  ;  the  next,  I  do 

<  iuppofe,  will  ftrikethe  hull,  and  then 

«  you'll 
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*  you'll  fee  her  taken  all  a-back.'    The 
idotlor,    who  perfectly  underliood    his 
dialed,   a  flu  red  him  he  might  depend 
upon   his  afTi'tance;  and  advancing  to 
the  knight,  accoiled  him  in  thefe  words. 
Sir   Launcelot   Greaves,    your   melt 
humble  fervarit— -rwhen  I  faw  a  crowd 
at  the  door,  I  little  thought  of  find- 
ing you  within,  treated  with  fuch  in- 
dignity—yet I  can't  help  being  pleaf- 
ed    with  an  opportunity  of  proving 
the  elteem  and  veneration  I  have  for 
your    perfon    and    character : — you 
will  do  me  a  particular  pleafure  in 
commanding  my  beft  fervices.' 
Our  adventurer  thanked  him  for  this 
Jnfrance  of  his  friend  (hip,    which,    he 
told  him,  he  would  ufe  without  hefita- 
tion  }  and  defired  he  would  procure  im- 
mediate   bail    for    him    and    his    two 
friends,  who  had  been  imprifoned  con- 
trary to  law,   without  any  cauie    af- 
jfigned. 

During  this  fliort  dialogue,  the  juf- 
jice,  who  had  heard  of  Sir  Launcelot 'S 
family  and  fortune,  though  an  utter 
jtranger  to  his  perfon,  was  feized  with 
fuch  pangs  of  tenor  and  compunction 
as  a  grovelling  mind  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  felt  in  fuch  circumftances j  and 
they  feemed  to  produce  the  fame  unfa- 
youry  effects  that  are  fo  humouroufly 
delineated  by  the  inimitable  Hogarth  in 
the  print  of  Felix  on  his  tribunal,  done 
in  the  Dutch  ftyle,  Nevertheleis,  See- 
ing Fillet  retire  to  execute  the  knight's 
commands,  he  recollected  himfelf  Ib  far 
as  to  tell  the  prifoners  there  was  no  oc- 
cafion  to  give  themfelves  any  faither 
trouble,  for  he  would  releafe  them  with- 
put  bail  or  rnainprize.  Then  difcarding 
all  the  infolence  from  his  features,  and 
afTuming  an  afpe6l  of  the  mod  humble 
adulation,  he  begged  the  knight  ten 
t ho u land  pardons  for  the  freedoms  he 
had  taken,  which  were  entirely  owing 
to  his  ignorance  of  Sir  Launcelot's  qua- 
lity. '  Yes,  I'll  a  flu  re  you,  Sir,'  laid 
the  wife,  *  my  hu(bsnd  would  have  bit 
off  his  tongue  rather  than  lay  black  is 
the  white  of  your  eye,  if  fo  be  he  had 
known  your  capacity. — Thank  God, 
we  have  been  tiled  to  deal  with  gen- 
tlefolks, and  many's  the  good  pound 
we  have  loll  by  them;  but  what  of 
that?  Sure  we  know  how  to  behave 
to  our  betters.  Mr.  Gobble,  thanks 
be  to  God,  can  defy  the  whole  world 
to  prove  that  he  ever  faiu  an  uncivil 
word,  or  did  a  rude  thing  to  a  gen- 


e  tleman,  knowing  him  to  ta  a  perfon 

*  of  fortune.     Indeed,  as  to  your  poor 
'  gentry  and  riff-raff,  your  tag-rag  and 

*  bobtail,   or  fuch  vulgar,  fcuundrelly 

*  people,  he  has  always  behaved  like  a 
'  magiftrate,  and  treated  them  with  the 

*  rigger     of    authority,' — '  In    other 

*  words,'  laid  the  knight,  *  he  has  ty- 

*  rannizeJ  over  the  poor,  and  connived 

*  at  the  vices  of  the  rich:  yourhuibaud 

*  is  little  obliged  to  you  for  this  con- 

*  feflion,  woman. V-!*  Woman!'  cried 
Mrs.   Gobble,    impurpled  with  wrath, 
and  fixing   her   hands  on  her  fides,  by 
way  of  defiance,  *  J  fcorn  your  words. 

*  -—Marry  come  up,  woman!  quotha  } 

*  no  more  a  woman  than  your  worfliip.* 
Then  buriting  into  tears,   «  Hufbarul,* 
continued  Ihe,  *  if  you  had  the  loul  of 

*  a  ioufe,  you  would   not  i after  me  to 

*  be   abufed   at  this  rate;    you    would 

*  not  lit  liill  on  the  bench,  and  hear 

*  your  fpoufe  called   fuch  contemptible 

*  epitaphs. — Who  cares  for    his    title 

*  and  his  knightfuip?  You  and  I,  huf- 
4  band,  knew  a  taylor  that  was  made 

*  a  knight  j   but,   thank  GoJ,  I  have 

*  noblemen  to  ft.uid  by  me  with  their 

*  privileges  and  beroguetifs.' 

At  this  inltant  Mr.  Fillet  returned 
with  his  friend,  a  practitioner  in  the  law, 
who  freely  offered  to  join  in  bailing  our 
adventurer  and  the  other  two  prifoners 
for  any  fum  thit  lliould  be  required. 
The  jurtice  perceiving  the  affair  began 
to  grow  more  and  more  fei  ious,  declared 
that  he  would  discharge  the  warrants, 
and  difmifs  the  prifoners. 

Heie  Mr.    Clarke   interpofjng,  ob- 
ferved,  that  againft  the  knight  no  war- 
rant had  been  granted,  nor  any  infor- 
mation fworn  to;  confequently,  as  the 
jultice  had  not  complied  with  the  form 
of  proceeding  directed  by    Itatute,  the 
imprifonment   was  coraat   non  judice, 
void,     *  Right,    Sir,'    faid    the   other 
lawyer,  '  if  a  juitice  commits  a  felon, 
for    trial   without   binding  over  the 
profccutor  to  the  affixes,   he   ihall   be 
fined/ — <  And,  again,'  cried  Clarke, 
if  a  jultice  ifiues  a  warrant  for  com- 
mitment where  there  is  no  accufation, 
action  will  tie  againft  the  juitice.'— 
Moreover,'  replied  the  ftranger,   '  if 
a  juitice   of  peace  is    guilty    of   any 
mil'Jemeanor  in  his  office,  inform*, 
tion  lies  againlt  him  in  Banco  Regis, 
•where     he    lhall     be    punifhed     by 
line     and    imprilonmeni.' — '  Atxl 
btfides,'  reiumed  the  accurate  Tom, 
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the   fame    court   will  grant    an   in- 
formation againft  a  jultice  of  ,  ^act, 
on  motion,   for  fending   even  a  fer- 
vant  to  the  hou  ie  of  con  e&ion  or  com- 
mon gaol  without  fufficient  caufe.'— 
True  !'  exclaimed  the  other  limb  of 
he  law  $  '  and,  for  contempt  of  law, 
attachment  may  be  had  ngainft  jufti- 
ces  of  peace  hi  Banco  Regis:  a  juftice 
of  the  peace   was  fined  a  thoufand 
marks  for  corrupt  practices.' 
With  thefe  words,  advancing  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  he  fhook  him  by  the  hand,  with 
the  appellation  of  brothers   hying,  *  I 
'  doubt  the  juftice  has  got  into  a  curfed 

*  hoveL*     Mr.  Gobble  himfelf  feemed 
to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  :  he  changed 
colour  feveral  times  during  the  remarks 
which  the  lawyers  had  made  ;  and  now, 
declaring  that  the  gentlemen  were  at  li- 
berty,   begged,   in   the    moft    humble 
yhrafe,  that  the  company  would  eat  a 
bit  of  mutton  with  him,  and  after  din- 
ner the  affair  might  be  amicably  com- 
yromifed.     To  this  propofal   our  ad- 
venturer replied,  in  a  grave  and  refolute 
tone,  «  If  your  acting  in  the  commif- 

*  fion  as  a  juftice  of  the  peace  concern- 
ed my  own  particular  only,  perhaps  I 
fhculd  wave  any  farther  enquiry,  and 
refent  your  infolence   no  other  way 
but  by  filent  contempt.     If  I  thought 
the  errors  of  your  administration  pro- 
ceeded from  a  good  intention,  defeat- 
ed by  want  of  underltanding,  I  ftiould 
pity  your  ignorance,  and,  in  compaf- 
fion,  advife  you  to  defift   from  acting 
a  part  for  which  you  are  fo  ill-quali- 
fied j  but  the  prepofterous  conduct  of 
fuch  a  man  deeply  affects  the  intereft 
of  the    community,    especially    that 
part  of  it  which,  from  it's    helplefs 
Situation,  is  the  more  entitled  to  our 
protection  and  afliftance.  I  am,  more- 
over, convinced  that  your  mifconduct 
is  not  fo  much  the  coniequence  of  an 
uninformed  head,    as   the  poilonous 
iflue  of  a  malignant  heart,  devoid  of 
humanity,  inflamed   with  pride,  and 
rankling  with   revenge.     The   com- 
mon prifon  of  this  little  town  is  rilled 
with   the  miferable  objects   of  your 
cruelty    and   oppreflion.     Jnftead    of 
protedting  the  helpleis,  reftraining  the 
hands  of  violence,  preferving  the  pub- 
lick  tranquillity,  and  acting  as  a  fa- 
ther to  the  poor,  according  to  the  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  that  inftitution 
of  which  you  are  an  unworthy  mem- 


ber, you  have  diftmTed  the 
and  the  orphan,  given  a  loofe  to  all 
the  infolence  of  ofrice,  embroiled  your 
neighbours  by  fomenting  fuits  and 
animofitie?,  and  phyed  the  tyrant 
among  the  indigent  and  forlorn.  You 
have  abufed-  the  authority  with  which 
you  were  inverted,  entailed  a  reproach 
upon  your  r  like  j  a;id,inftead  of  being 
revered  as  a  bkilin;:,  you  are  detefted 
as  a  curie  among  voui  fellow- crea- 
tures. This,  indeed,  is  gent-rally  th« 
cafe  of  low  fellows,  who  are  thru  It 
into  the  magistracy  without  fentinr 
education,  or  capaci'y.  Among  oilier 
inftances  of  your  i::iquity,  thei'e  is 
now  in  prifon  an  unhappy  woman, 
infinitely  your  fuperior  in  the  advan- 
tages of  birth,  fenfe,  and  education, 
whom  you  have,  even  without  provo- 
cation, perfecuted  to  ruin  and  diftrac- 
tion,  after  having  illegally  and  inhu- 
manly kidnapped  her  only  child,  and, 
expofed  him  to  a  violent  death  in  a 
foreign  land.  Ah,  caitif!  if  you 
were  to  forego  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  diftribute  your  means  among 
the  poor,  and  do  the  fevereft  penance 
that  ever  priellcraft  prefcribed  for 
the  reft  of  your  days,  you  could  not 
atone  for  the  ruin  of  that  haplefs  fa- 
mily !  a  family  through  whofe  fides 
you  cruelly  and  perfjdiouflv  ftabbej 
the  heart  of  an  innocent  young  wo- 
man, to  gratify  the  pride  and  diabo- 
lical malice  of  that  wretched,  low- 
bred woman,  who  now  fits  at  your 
right-hand  as  the  afTociate  of  power 
and  preemption.  Oh  !  if  fuch  a 
defpicahle  reptile  fiiall  annoy  man- 
kind with  impunity  j  if  fuch  a  con- 
temptible mifcreant  (hall  have  it  in 
his  power  to  dp  fuch  deeds  of  inhu- 
manity and  oppreffion,  what  avails 
the  law  ?  Where  is  our  admired  con- 
ftitutton,  the  freedom,  the  fecurity  of 
the  fubjeft,  the  boatied  humanity  of 
the  Britifh  nation  ?  Sacred  Heaven  ! 
if  there  was  no  human  institution  to 
take  cognizance  of  fuch  atrocious 
crimes,  I  would  liften  to  the  dic- 
tates of  eternal  juftice;  and,  arming 
myfelf  with  the  right  of  nature,  ex- 
terminate fuch  villains  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  1' 

Thefe  lalt  words  he  pronounced  in 
fuch  a  drain,  while  his  eyes  lightnvd 
with  indignation,  that  Gobble  and  bis 
wife  underwent  the  molt  violent  agiu- 
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tfori  ;  tfie  conftableYteeth  chattered  in 
his  head,  the  gaoler  trembled,  and  the 
•whole  audience  was  overwhelmed  with 
confternation. 

After  a  fliort  paufe,  Sir  Launcelot 
proceeded  in  a  milder  ftrain  :  '  Thank 
Heaven,  the  laws  of  this  country 
have  exempted  me  from  the  difagree- 
able  talk  of  fuch  an  execution.  To 
them  we  (hall  have  immediate  n> 
courfe,  in  tliree  feparate  actions  againft 
you  for  fa  lie  imprifonment  j  and  any 
other  perfon  who  has  been  injured  by 
your  arbitrary  and  wicked  proceed- 
ings, in  me  (hall  find  a  warm  pro- 
tector, until  you  fnall  be  expunged 
from  the  commiffjon  with  difgrace, 
and  have  made  fuch  retaliation  as 
your  circumftances  will  allow  for  the 
wrongs  you  have  done  the  commu- 
nity.' 

In  order  to  compleat  the  mortification 
and  terror  of  the  juftice,  the  lawyer, 
whofe  name  was  Fenton,  declared  that, 
to  his  certain  knowledge,  thefe  actions 
would  be  reinforced  with  divers  profe- 
cutions  for  corrupt  practices,  which  had 
lain  dormant  until  fome  perfon  of  cou- 
rage and  influence  mould  take  the  lead 
againftjuftice  Gobble  j  who  was  the  more 
dreaded,  as  he  acted  under  the  patron- 
age of  Lord  Sharpington.  By  this 
time  fear  had  deprived  the  juftice  and 
his  help-mate  of  the  faculty  of  fpeech. 
They  were,  indeed,  almoft  petrified 
with  difmay,  and  made  no  effort  to 
fpeak  ;  when  Mr.  Fillet,  in  the  rear 
of  the  knight,  as  he  retired  with  his 
company,  took  his  leave  of  them  in 
thefe  words  :  «  And  now,  Mr.  Juftice, 
'  to  dinner)  with  what  appetite  you  may.* 
Our  adventurer,  though  warmly  in- 
vited to  Mr.  Fenton's  houfe,  repaired  to 
a  publick  inn,  whe&  he  thought  he 
fhould  be  more  at  his  eafe  ;  fully  deter- 
mined to  punifli  and  depofe  Gobble 
from  his  magillracy  ;  to  effect  a  gene- 
ral gaol-delivery  of  all  the  debtors 
whom  he  had  found  in  confinement ; 
and,  in  particular,  to  refcue  poor  Mrs. 
Oakley  from  the  miferable  circum- 
ftances in  which  (he  was  involved. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  infifted  upon 
entertaining  his  friends  at  dinner  j  dur- 
ing which  many  fallies  of  fea-wit  and 
good-humour  parted  between  Captain 
Crowe  and  Doctor  Fillet }  which  laft 
had  juft  returned  from  a  neighbouring 
village,  whither  heVas  fummoned  to  fifh 
a  man's  yard-arm  which  had  fnapped 


in  the  flings.     Their  enjoyment,  how- 
ever,   was    fuddenly   interrupted  by  a 
loud  fcream  from  the  kitchen  ;  whither 
Sir  Launcelot  immediately  fprung,  with 
equal  eagernefs  and  agility.     There  he 
faw  the  landlady,  who  was   a  woman 
in  years,  embracing  a  man  drefled  in  a 
Tailor's    jacket;    while   fhe    exclaimed1, 
It  is  thy  own  flefii  and  blood,  fo  lure 
as   I'm  a  living    foul.      Ah  \    poor 
Greaves,  poor  Greaves  j  many  a  poor 
heart  has  grieved  for  thee  !'     To  this 
alutation  the  youth  replied,  '  I'm  forry 
for  that,  miftrefs.     How  does  poor 
mother?     How    does    Suky    Sedge- 
more?' 

The  good  woman  of  the  houfe  could 
not  help  fhedding  tears  at  thefe  interro- 
gations ;  while  Sir  Launcelot,  inter- 
pofmg,  faid,  not  without  emotion,  c  I 
'  perceive  you  are  the  fon  of  Mrs.  Oafc- 

*  ley.     Your  mother  is  in  a  bad   ftate 
'  of  health,  but  in  me  you  will  find  a 

*  real    parent.'      Perceiving    that  the 
young   man  eyed   him   with    aftonifh- 
ment,  he  gave  him  to  imderftand  that 
his  name  was  Launcelot  Greavts. 

Oakley  no  fooner  heard  theie  words 
pronounced,  than  he  fell  upon  his 
knees  j  and  leizing  the  knight's  hand, 
kified  it  eagerly,  crying,  *  God  for 
ever  blefs  your  honour ;  I  am  your 
«  name-fon,  fure  enough  '.—But  what 
'  of  that  ?  I  can  earn  my  bread  with* 
'  out  being  beholden  to  any  man.* 

When  the  knight  railed  him  up,  he 
turned  to  the  woman  of  the  houfe,  fay- 
ing, *  I  want  to  fee  mother-,  I'm  afraid 

*  as  how  times  are  hard  with  her,  and 
'  I  have  faved  fome  money  for  her  ufe.* 
This   inftance  of  filial   duty  brought 
tears  into  the  eyes  of  our  adventurer, 
who  afFured  him  his   mother  mould  be 
carefully  attended,   and  want  for  no- 
thing ;  but  thrft  it  would  be  very  im- 
proper to  fee  her  at  prefent,  as  the  fur- 
prize  might  (hock  her  too  much,  con- 
fidering  that    (he   believed    him   dead. 

Ey,  indeed  !'  cried  the  landlady,  *  we 
were  all  of  the  fame  opinion,  being, 
as  the  report  went,  that  poor  Greaves 
Oakley  was  killed  in  battle.' — *  Lord! 
miitrefs,'  faid  Oakley,  *  there  wa'n't 
a  word  of  truth  in  it,  I'll  a(fure  you. 
What,  d'ye  think  I'd  tell  a  lye  about 
the  matter?  Hurt  I  \vas,to  be  fure ;  but 
that  don't  (ignify  \  we  gave  'em  as 
good  as  they  brought,  and  fo  parted, 
Well,  if  fo  be  I  can't  fee  mother,  1,'il 
go  and  have  fome  chat  with  Suky. 
»  What 
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What  d'ye  look  fo  glum  for  ?  She  an't 
mairied,  is  flie  ?' — «  No,  no,'  replied 
he  woman,  *  not  married,  but  alrnoli 
heart-broken.  Since  thou  wait  gone, 
(he  has  done  nothing  but  fighed,  and 
wept,  and  pined  herlelf  into  a  decay. 
I'm  afraid  thou  haft  come  too  late  to 
fave  her  life.' 

Oakley's  heart  was  not  proof  againft 
this  information.  Buriting  into  tears, 
he  exclaimed,  *  O  my  dear,  iweet,  gen- 
'  tie  Suky  !  Have  I  then  lived  to  be  the 
'  death  of  her  whom  I  loved  more  than 
•  the  whole  world  !'  He  would  have 
gone  inftantly  to  her  father's  houie,  but 
was  retrained  by  the  knight  and  his 
company,  who  had  now  joined  him  in 
the  kitchen. 

The  young  man  was  feated  at  table  ; 
and  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  the 
(hip  to  which  he  belonged  having  ar- 
rived in  England,  he  was  indulged  with 
a  month's  leave  to  lee  his  relations  ;  and 
that  he  had  received  about  fifty  pounds 
in  wages  and  prize-money.  Afiei  din- 
ner, juft  as  they  began  to  deliberate 
upon  the  meafures  to  be  taken  againA 
Gobble,  that  gentleman  arrived  at  the 
inn,  and  humbly  craved  admittance. 
Mr.  Fillet,  (truck  with  a  fudden  idea, 
retired  to  another  apartment  with  the 
young  farmer  j  while  the  julticc,  being 
admitted  to  the  company,  declared  that 
he  came  to  propofe  terms  of  accommo- 
dation. He  accordingly  offered  to  a  Ik 
pardon  of  Sir  Launcelot  in  the  publick 
papers,  and  pay  fifty  pounds  to  the 
poor  of  the  parim,  as  an  atonement  for 
his  mifbehaviour,  provided  the  knight 
and  his  friends  would  grant  hi  ma  general 
releafe.  Our  adventurer  told  him,  he 
would  willingly  wave  all  perfonai  con- 
ceflions  ;  but,  as  the  cafe  concerned  the 
community,  he  infilled  upon  his  leaving 
cffa6linginthecommi(lion,and  making 
fatisfaclion  to  the  parties  he  had  injured 
and  opprefled.  This  declaration  intro- 
duced a  difcuflion,  in  the  courfe  of 
which  the  juftice's  petulance  began  to 
revive  ;  when  Fillet,  entering  the  room, 
told  them  he  had  a  reconciling  meafure 
to  propofe,  if  Mr.  Gobble  would  for  a 
few  minutes  withdraw.  He  role  up 
immediately,  and  was  (hewn  into  the 
room  which  Fillet  had  piepared  for  his 
reception.  While  he  fat  mufmg  on  this 
outward  adventure,  fo  big  with  dilgracc 
anddifappointment,  young  Oakley,  ac- 
cording to  the  inftructions  he  had  re- 
teived,  appeared  all  ai  once  before  him, 


pointing  fo  a  phaftly  w6unc!  whicff 
the  doctor  had  painted  on  his  forehead. 
The  apparition  no  fooner  prefented  it- 
felf  to  the  eyes  of  Gobble,  than,  tak-. 
ing  it  for  "ranted  it  was  the  fpirito? 
the  young  farmer  whole  death  lit  h;.:l 
occaiioned,  he  roared  aloud,  <  Lord 
*  have  mercy  upon  us  !'  and  fell,  in/tn- 
fible,  on  the  floor.  There  being  found 
by  the  company,  to  whom  Fillet  had 
communicated  his  contrivance,  he  was 
conveyed  to  bed,  where  he  lay  fome 
time  before  he  recovered  the  pert'eel  ufe 
of  his  fenfes.  Then  he  earneltly  de- 
fired  to  fee  the  knight;  and  iffured  him 
he  was  ready  to  comply  with  his  terrns^ 
inafmuch  as  he  believed  he  had  not  lorg 
to  live.  Advantage  was  immediately 
taken  of  this  falutary  difpofition.  lie 
bound  himftlf  not  to  acl  as  a  jultice  of 
the  peace  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain 
under  the  penalty  cf  five  thouihnd 
pounds.  He  burned  Mrs.  Oakley's 
note  j  payed  the  debts  of  the  fliop- 
keeper;  undertook  to  compound  thofe 
of  the  publican,  and  to  fettle  him  again 
in  bufinefs  ;  and,  finally,  discharged 
them  all  from  prifon,  paying  the  dues 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  Thefe  fteps 
being  taken  with  peculiar  eagernefs,  he 
was  removed  to  his  own  houie,  vhire 
he  a  (lured  his  wife  he  had  feen  a  viiiori 
that  prognosticated  his  death  ;  ami  had 
immediate  recourfe  to  the  curate  of  the 
parifti  for  fpiritual  conibhrion. 

The  molt  interelting  part  of  the  talk 
that  now  remained  was  to  make  the 
widow  Oakley  acquainted  with  her 
good  fortune,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
leaft  difhirb  her  fpirits,  already  but  tool 
much  difcompofed.  For  this  purpofe 
they  chofe  the  landlady;  who,  after  hav- 
ing received  proper  direftioiy  how  to 
regulate  her  conduct,  vifit/d  her  in 
perfon  that  lame  evening.  Finding  her 
quite  calm,  and  her  reflexion  quite  re- 
(tored,  (lie  began  with  exhorting  her  to 
put  her  truit  in  Providence,  which  would 
never  forfake  the  caufe  of  the  injured 
widow  and  fatherlefs  ;  (lie  prom i fed  to 
aflift  and  befriend  her  on  all  occafions, 
as  far  as  her  abilities  would  reach;  (he 
gradually  turned  the  converfation  upon 
the  family  of  the  Greaves  ;  and  by  de- 
grees informed  her,  that  Sir  Launcdot^ 
having  learned  her  fituation,  was  de- 
termined to  extricate  her  from  all  hef 
troubles.  Perceiving  her  artoniflied, 
and  deeply  aftecltd  at  this  intimatiot^ 
ihe  artfully  fiiifted  thcdifcourle,  recom- 
mended 
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mended  refignation  to  the  Divine  Will, 
and  obferved,  that  this  circumrtance 
feemed  to  be  an  earneft  of  farther  hap- 
pinefs.  '  O  I'm  incapable  of  receiv- 
4  ing  more  T  cried  the  difconfolate  wi- 
dow, with  ftreaming  eyes.  '  Yet  I 
'  ought  not  to  be  furprized  at  any 

*  bleifing  that  flows  from  that  quar- 
'  ter.    The  family  of  Greaves  were  al- 

<  ways   virtuous,  humane,  and  bene- 

*  volent.    This  young  gentleman's  mo- 
«  ther  was  my  dear  lady  and  benefac- 

*  trefs — he  himfelf  was  fuckled  at  thefe 

<  breaQs.      O    he   was    the    fweeteft, 

*  comelieft,  beft-conditioned   babel — 

*  I  loved  not  my  own  Greaves  with 
«  greater    affection — but  he,    alas!    is 
«  now  no  more!'  — «  Have   patience, 
«  good  neighbour,'  laid  the  landlady  of 
the  White  Hart  j  «  that  is  more  than  you 
«  have  any  right  to  affirm— all  that  you 

*  know  of  the  matter  is  by  common 
'  report,  and  common  report  is  com- 
«  monly  falfej  befides,  I  can  tell  you 

*  I  have  feen  a  lift  of  the  men  that  were 

*  killed  in  Admiral  P 's  (hip  when 

*  he  fought  the  French  in  the  Eaft-In- 
«  dies,  and  your  fon  was  not  in  the 
'  number.'     To  this  intimation  me  re- 
plied, aft«r  a  confiderablepaufe,  « Don't, 

*  my  good  neighbour,  don't  feed  me 

*  with  falfe  hope.     My  poor  Greaves, 

*  too,  certainly  perifhed  in  a  foreign 

*  land — yet  he  is  happy — Had  he  lived 

*  to  fee  mein  this  condition,  grief  would 

*  foon  have  put  a  period  to  his  days/ 
-^•*  I  tell  you,  then,'  cried  the  vifitant, 
'  he  is  not  dead.     I   have  feen  a  Jetter 

*  that  mentions  his  being  well  fincethe 

*  battle.     You  {hall  come  along  with 
'  me — you   are  no  longer  a  prifoner, 
'  but  mall  live  at  my  houfe  comfort- 

*  ably,  till  your  affairs  are  fettled  to 

*  your  willu' 

The  poor  widow  followed  her  in  fi- 
lent  aftonimment,  and  was  immediate- 
ly accommodated  with  neceflaries. 

Next  morning  her  hoftefs  proceeded 
with  her  in  the  fame  cautious  manner, 
until  (he  was  affured  that  her  fon  had 
returned.  Being  duly  prepared,  fhe 
IMS  bJefled  with,  the  fight  of  poor 


Greaves,  rand    fainted    away    in     his 
arms. 

We  mail  not  dwell  upon  this  tender 
fcene,  becaufe  it  is  but  of  a  fecondary 
concern  in  the  hiftoryof  our  knight- er- 
rant? let  it  fuflke  to  fay,  their  mutual 
happinefs  was  unfpeakable.     She  was 
afterwards    vilited   by    Sir   Launcelotj 
whom  fhe  no  footer  beheld,  than  fpring- 
ing  forwards  with  all  the  eagernefs  of 
maternal  affection,  me  clafped  him  to 
her  breaft,    crying,  '  My  dear  child! 
my  Launcelotl    my  pride!    my  dar- 
ling-1,  my  kind  benefactor  1    This  is 
notthe  firfttime  I  have  hugged  you  in 
thefe  'arms  !  O  you  are  the  very  image 
of  Sir  Everhard  in  his  youth }  but 
you  have  got  the  eyes,  the  complex- 
ion, the  fweetnefs  and  complacency 
of  my  dear  and  ever-honoured  lady  I* 
This  was  not  in  the  ftrain  of  hireling 
praile,  but  the  genuine  tribute  of  efteern 
and  admiration  :    as  fuch,  it  could  not 
but  be  agreeable  to  our  hero,  who  un- 
dertook to  procure  Oakley's  difcharge, 
and  fettle  him  in  a  comfortable  farm  0$ 
his  own  eftate. 

In  the  mean  time,  Greaves  went  with 
a  heavy  heart  to  the  houfe  of  farmer 
fiedgemore,  where  he  found  Suky,  who 
had  been  prepared  for/his  reception,  in 
a  tranfport  of  joy,  though  very  weak, 
and  greatly  emaciated.  Neverthelefs, 
the  return  of  her  fweetheart  had  fucli 
an  happy  effeft  on  her  constitution,  that 
in  a  few  weeks  her  health  was  perfectly 
reftored. 

This  adventure  of  our  knight  was 
,  crowned  with  every  happy  circumftance 
that  could  give  pleafure  to  a  generous 
mind.  The  prifoners  were  relcafed, 
and  reinftated  in  their  former  occupa- 
tions. The  juftice  performed  his  ar- 
ticles from  fear,  and  afterwards  turn- 
ed over  a  new  leaf  from  remorfe. 
Young  Oakley  was  married  to  Suky, 
with  whom  he  received  a  confiderable 
portion.  The  new-married  couple  found 
a  farm  ready- locked  for  them  on  the 
knight's  eftate  j  and  the  mother  enjoyed 
a  happy  retreat  in  the  character  of  the 
houie -keeper  at  Greaveibury  Hall. 
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CHAP.     I. 

IN  WHICH  OUR  KNIGHT  IS  TANTA- 
LIZED WITH  A  TRANSIENT 
GLIMPSE  OF  FELICITY. 

y*>v>9v.HE     fuccefs  of  our  ad- 
<f  3*  venturer,  which  we  have 

j>    T    <(     particularized   in  the  lad 
rf  V  chapter,  could  not  fail  of 

%^fff^>^ff  enhancing  his  character, 
not'  only  among  thofe 
who  knew  him,  but  alfo  among  the 
people  of  the  town,  to  whom  he  was 
not  an  utter  ftranger.  The  populace 
furroiinded  the  houfe,  and  teftified  their 
approbation  in  loud  huzzas.  Captain 
Crowe  was  more  than  everinfpired  with 
veneration  for  his  admired  patron,  and 
more  than  ever  determined  to  purfue  his 
footfteps  in  the  road  of  chivalry.  Fil- 
let, and  his  friend  the  lawyer,  could 
not  help  conceiving  an  affection,  and 
even  a  profound  elteem,  for  the  exalt- 
ed virtue,  the  perfon,  and  the  accom- 
plimments  of  the  knight,  darned  as  they 
were  with  a  mixture  of  extravagance 
andinfanity.  Even  Sir  Launcelot  him- 
felf  was  elevated  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  felf-complacency  on  the  fortu- 
nate iffueof  his  adventure;  and  became 
more  and  more  perfuaded  that  a  knight- 
errant's  profeflion  might  be  exercifed, 
even  in  England,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  community.  The  only  perfon  of 
the  company  who  feemed  unanimated 
With  the  general  (atiifa&ion  was  Mr, 


'Thomas  Clarke.  He  had,  riot  without 
good  reafon,  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  knight-errantry  and  madnefs  were 
fynonimous  terms;  and  that  madnefs* 
though  exhibited  in  the  mod  advan- 
tageous and  agreeable  light,  could  not 
change  it's  nature,  butrhuft  continue  a 
perverfion  of  fenle  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  He  perceived  the  additional 
impreflion  which  the  brain  of  his  uncle 
had  fuftained  from  the  happy  manner 
in  which  the  benevolence  of  Sir  Launce- 
lot had  fo  lately  operated;  and  began 
to  fear  it  would  be,  in  a  lirtle  time, 
quite  neeefiary  to  have  recourfe  to  a 
commiflTion  of  lunacy,  which  might  not 
only  difgrace  the  family  of  the  Crowes, 
but  alfo  tend  to  invalidate  the  fettle- 
ment  which  the  captain  had  already 
made  in  favour  of  our  young  lawyer. 

Perplexed  with  thefe  cogitations,  Mr. 
Clarke  appealed  to  our  adventurer's 
own  reflection.  He  expatiated  upon 
the  bad  confequences  that  would  attend 
his  uncle's  perfcverance  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  fcheme  fo  foreign  to  h's  fa- 
culties; and  intreated  him,  for  the  love 
of  God,  to  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pofe,  either  by  arguments  or  authority  j 
as,  of  all  mankind,  the  knight  alone 
had  gained  fuch  an  afcendency  over 
his  fpirits,  that  he  would  lilten  to  his 
exhortations  with  refpeft  and  fubmif- 
fion. 

Our  adventurer  was  not  fo  mad,  but 

that  he  faw  and  owned  the  rationality  of 

thefe  remarks.    He  readily  undertook 

la  to 
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to  employ  all  his  influence  with  Crowe 

t<S  diliuade  him  from  his  extravagant 

defign;  and  feized  the  firft  opportunity 

of  being  alone  with  the  captain,  to  fig- 

nify    his    fentiments    on    this    fuhjeft. 

Captain  Crowe,'  faid  he,  *  you  are, 

then*  determined  to  proceed   in    the 

courfeof  knight-errantry  ?' — '  I  am,1 

replied  the  feaman,  «  with  God's  help, 

d'ye  fee,  and  the  affiftance  of   wind 

and  weather/—  (  What,  dcc'ft  thou 

'  talk  of  wind  and  weather  P  cried  the 

knight,  in  an  elevated  tone  of  affefted 

tranfport:  «  without  the  help  of  Heaven, 

*  indeed,  we  are  all  vanity,  imbecillity, 
«  weaknefsr,  and  wretchednefs  j    but  if 
'  thoirart  refolved  to  embrace  the  life 
'  of  an  errant,  let  me  not  hear  thee  fo 
c  much  as  whifper  a  doubt,  a  wim,  a 

*  hope,  or  fentiment,  with   refpeft   to 

*  any   other  obftacle   which   wind    or 
«  weather,  fire  or  water,  fword  or  fa- 

*  mine,  danger  or  difappointment,  may 

*  throw  ky  the  way  of  thy  career.— 
'  When  the  duly  of  thy  profefiion  calls, 
«  thou  muft  fingly  rufh  upon  innumer- 
'  able  hofts  of  armed  men;   thou  muft 
'  ttorm  the  breach  in  the  mouth  of  bat- 

*  teries  loaded  with  death  and  deftruc- 
c  tiortj   while,  every  ftep  thou  moved, 

*  thou  art  expofed  to  the  horrible  ex- 
'  plofion  of  fubterranean  mines,  which, 

*  being fprung,  will  whirl  thee  aloft  in 

*  air,  a  mangled  corfe,  to  feed  the  fowls 
4  of  Heaven:  thou  mult  leap  into  the 
«  abyfs  of  difmal  caves-  and  caverns, 
«  replete  with  poifonous-  toads  and  hif- 

*  fmg  ferpents  j  thovi  mult  plunge  in- 

*  to  feas   of  burning    lulphurj    thou 
'  muft  launch  upon  the  ocean  in  a  crazy 
f  bark,  when  the  foaming  billows  roll 
'  mountains  high,   when  the  lightning 

*  flafhes,   the  thunder  roars,    and   the 
.'  howling    tempelt     blows,    as     if  it 

*  would  commix  the  jarring  elements 

*  of  air  and  water,  earth  and  fire,  and 
'  reduce    all     nature  to    the   original 

*  anarchy  of  chaos.      Thus  involved, 

*  thou  muft  turn  thy  prow  full  againft 

*  the  fury  of  the   ftorrn,  and  Item  the 
«  boifterous  furge  to  thy  deftined  port, 

*  though  at  the  diftance  of  a  thoufaivd 

*  leagues— thou  muft—' 

*  Avaft!   avaft,   brother!'  exclaimed 
the  impatient  Crowej  *  you've  got  into 

*  the  high  latitudes,  d'ye  fee! — If  fo 
'  be  as  you  fparik  it  away  at  that  rate, 

••  adad,  I  can't  continue  in  tow— we 

*  muft  caft  off  the  rope,  or  'ware  tim- 
«  bers,— As  for  your  'oft*  and  breeches, 


and  hurling  aloft,  d'ye  feej 
and  caverns, whittling  tuoads  and  fer- 
pents,  burning  biimltoni  and  foam- 
ing billows,  we  muft  take  our  hap  -f  1 
value  'em  not  a  rotten  ratline— 'but, 
as  for  failing  in  the  wind's  eye,  bro- 
ther, you  muft  give  me  leave — no  of- 
fence, I  hope — I  pretend  to  be  a  tho- 
rough-bred feaman,d'ye  fee— and  I'll 
be  damned  if  you,  or  e'er  an  arrant 
that  broke  bifeait,  ever  failed  in  a 
three-maft  vefTel  with  five  points  of 
the  wind,  allowing  for  variation  and 
lee-way. — No,  no,  brother,  none  of 
your  tricks  upon  travellers — I  a'n't 
now  to  learn  mycompafs.' — '  Tricks  I1 
cried  the  knight,  ftartirrg  up,  and  fay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  pummel  of  his 
fword,  '  what !  fufpeft  my  honour  1* 

Crowe,  fuppofing  him  to  be  really 
incenfed,  interrupted  him  with  great 
earneftnefs,  faying,  '  Nay!  don't  — 
What  apize! — Adds  buntlines  ! — I 
did'n't  go  to  give  you  the  lye,  bro- 
ther, fmite  my  limbs:  I  only  faid  as 
bow  to  fail  in  the  wind's  eye  wavim- 
poflibie.''  —  *  And  I  fey  untcr  thee,' 
efumed  the  knight,  c  nothing  is  im- 
poflible  to  a  true  knight-errant,  in- 
fpired  and  animated  by  love/ — '  And 
I  fay  unto  thee/  halloo'd  Crowe, 
if  fo  be  as  how  love  pretends  to  turn 
hishawfe-holes  to  the  wind,  he's  no 
feaman,  d'ye  fee,  but  a  fnooty-nofed, 
lubberly  boy,  that  knows  not  a  cat 
from  a  capltan — a-don't/ 
'  He  that  does  not  believe  that  \QVC 
is  an  infallible  pilot,  muft  not  embark, 
upon  the  voyage  of  chivalry  j  for, 
next  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  it  is 
from  love  that  the  knight  derives  ail 
his  pro  we  ft  and  glory.  The  ba?e 
name  of  his  miftrefs  invigorates  his 
arm;  the  remembrance  of  her  beau- 
ty infufes  in  his  breaft  the  molt  he- 
roick  fentiments  of  courage  j  while  the 
idea  of  her  chaltity  hedges  him  round 
like  a  charm,  and  renders  him  invul- 
nerable to  the  fword  of  his  antago- 
nift.  A  knight  without  a  miftreis  is 
a  mere  non-entity,  or  at  leatt  a  mon- 
iter  in  nature,  a  pilot  without  cono- 
pafs,  a  fhip  without  rudder,  and  nmft 
be  driven  to  and  fro  upon  the  wavrs 
of  difcorrtfiture  and  ilifgrace.* 
<  An  that  be  all,'  replied  the  failor, 
I  told  you'  before  as  how  I've  got  a 
fweetheart,  as  true  a  hearted  girl  as 
'  ever  fwung  in  canvas — What  thof 
«  flic  may  have  llartcd  a  hoop  in  rolling 
«  —that 
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»  —that  fignifies  nothing — I'll  warrant 
'  her  tight  as  a  nut-fhel!.' 

«  She  mult,  in  your  opinion,  be  a  pa- 
ragon either  of  beauty  or  virtue. 
Now,  as  you  have  given  up  the  laft, 
you  muft  uphold  her  charms  un- 
equalled, and  her  perfon  without  a  pa- 
rallel."— '  I  do,  1  do  uphold  (he  will 
fail  upon  a  parallel  as  well  as  e'er  a 
frigate  that  was  rigged  to  the  north- 
ward of  fifty,* 

«  At  that  rate  flie  muft  rival  the  at- 
tra&ions  of  her  whom  I  adoiejbut 
that,  I  fay,  is  impoffible:  the  per- 
ftftions  of  my  Aurelia  are  altogether 
fupernatural ;  and  as  two  funs  can- 
not (bine  together  in  the  fame  fphere 
with  equal  iplendor,  fo  I  affirm,  and 
will  prove  with  my  body,  that  your 
miftrefs,  in  comparifon  with  mine, 
is  as  a  glow-worm  to  the  meridian 
fun,  a  rufli-light  to  the  full-moon, 
or  a  ftale  mackerel's  eye  to  a  pearl  of 

orient.' *  Harkye,  brother,  you 

might  give  good  words,  however:   an 
we  once  fail  a-jawing,  d'ye  fee,  I  can 
heave    out    as    much    bilge-water  as 
another;    and  fince  you  befmear  my 
fweet-  heart  JBtflelia,  I  can  as  well  be- 
daub your  miltrefs  Aurelia,  whom  I 
value  no  more  than  old  junk,  pork- 
flufh,  or  linking  ftcck-fifh.' 
*  Enough,  enough — fuch  blafphemy 
(hall  not  pafs  unchaftifed.     In  confi- 
deration  of  our  having  fed  from  the 
fame  table,  and  maintained  together 
a  friendly,  though  (hort  intercourfe, 
I  will  not  demand  the  combat  before 
you  are  duly  prepared.     Proceed  to 
the  firft   great  town,   where  you  can 
be  furnifhed  with  horfe  and  harnefs- 
ing,  with  arms  offenfive  and  defenfive ; 
provide  a  trufty  fquirej  aflume  a  mot- 
to and  device— declare  yourfelf  a  fon 
of  chivalry;  and  proclaim  the  excel- 
lence of  her  who  rules  your  heart.     I 
(hall  fetch  a  compafsj  and  wherefo- 
ever  we  may  chance  to  meet,    let  us 
engage  with  equal   arms    in  mortal 
combatj  that  (hall  decide  and  deter- 
mine this  difpute.* 
So  faying,  our    adventurer  (talked 
with  great  Iblemnity  into  another  apart- 
ment;  while  Crowe,  being  fufficiently 
irritated,  fnapped  his  fingers  in  token  of 
defiance.     Honeil  Crowe  thought  him- 
felf  fcurvily  ufed  by  a  man  whom  he 
had  cultivated  with  fuch  humility  and 
veneration}    and,   after  an    incoherent 
ejaculation  of  fea-oaths,  wem  in  queft 


of  his  nephew,  in  order  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  this  unlucky  tranfac- 
tion. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Launcelot  hav- 
ing ordeied  fupper,  retired  into  his  own 
chamber,  and  gave  a  loofe  to  the  moft 
tender  emotions  of  his  heart.  He  recol- 
lected all  the  fond  ideas  which  had  beea 
excited  in  the  courfe  of  his  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  charming  Aurelia.  He 
remembered  with  horror  the  cruel  letter 
he  nad  received  from  that  young  lady, 
containing  a  formal  renunciation  of  his 
attachment,  fo  unfuitable  to  the  whole 
tenour  of  her  character  and  conduct. 
He  revolved  the  late  adventure  of  the 
coach,  and  the  declaration  of  M*. 
Chrke,  with  equal  eagernefs  and  afto- 
nifhmentj  and  was  feized  with  the  mod 
ardent  defire  of  unravelling  a  myftery 
fo  interesting  to  the  predominant  paf- 
fion  of  his  heart.  — All  thefe  mingled 
con  federations  produced  a  kind  of  fer- 
ment in  the  eeconomy  of  his  mind, 
which  fubfided  into  a  profound  reverie, 
compounded  of  hope  and  perplexity. 

From  this  trance  he  was  waked  by 
the  arrival  of  his  fquire,  who  entered 
the  room  with  the  blood  trickling 
over  his  nofe,  and  (tood  before  him 
without  fpeaking.  When  the  knight 
ailccd  whofe  livery  was  that  he  wore: 
hfe  replied,  <  'Tis  your  honour's  own 
*  livery — I  received  it  on  your  account, 
'  and  hope  as  you  will  quit  the  fcore.* 
Then  he  proceeded  to  inform  his  mafter, 
that  two  officers  of  the  army  having 
come  into  the  kitchen,  infiited  upon 
having  for  their  fupper  the  victuals 
which  Sir  Launcelot  had  befpoke;  and 
that  he,  the  fquire,  objecting  to  thepro- 
pofal,  one  of  them  had  feized  the  po- 
ker, and  batted  him  with  his  own 
blood;  that  when  he  told  them  he  be- 
longed to  a  knight-errant,  and  threat- 
ened them  with  the  vengeance  of  his 
mafter,  they  curfed  and  ah  ufed  hiru, 
calling  him  Sancho  Panza,  and  fuch 
dogs  names;  and  bade  him  tell  his 
matter  Don  Qnjckfot,  that,  if  he  made 
any  noife,  they  would  confine  him  to 
his  cage,  and  lie  with  his  mirtreisDul- 
cinea.  <  To  be  fure,  Sir/  laid  he, 
they  thought  you  as  great  a  nincom- 
poop as  your  fquire — trim -tram;  like 
matter,  like  man — but  I  hope  as 
how  you  will  give  them  a  Rowland 
for  their  Oliver.' 

'  Mifcreant!'  cried  the  knight,  'you 
«  have  provoked  the  gentlemen  with 

<  your 
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your  impertinence,  and  they  have  chaf- 
tifed  you  as  you  deferve.      I  tell  thee, 
Crabfhaw,    they  have  faved  me  the 
trouble  of  punifhing  thee  with    my 
own  hands  j  and  well  it  is  for  thee, 
fmner  as  thoti  art,  that  they  them- 
felves  have  performed  the  office  j  for, 
had  they  complained  to  me  of  thy  in- 
folence  and   rufticity,  by  Heaven !  I 
would  have  made  thee  an  example  to 
all  the  impudent  fquires  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.     Hence,  then,  avail nt, 
caitiff.— Let  his  ma  jefty's  officers,  who 
perhaps  are  fatigued  with  hard  duty 
in  the  fcrvice  of  their  country,  com- 
fort themielves  with  the  fupper  which 
was  intended  for  me,  and  leave  me, 
undifturbed,  to  my  own  meditations.' 
Timothy  did  not  require  a  repetition 
of  this  command,  which  he  forthwith 
obeyed,  growling  within  himfelf,  that 
thenceforward  he  mould  let  every  cuck- 
old wear  his  own  horns;  but  he  could 
not  help  entertaining  fome  doubts  with 
refpeft  to  the  courage  of  his   matter, 
•who,  he   fuppofed,    was  one  of  thofe 
Hectors  who  have  their  fighting-days, 
but  are  not  at  all  times  equally  prepared 
for  the  combat. 

The  knight,  having  taken  a  flight 
repaft,  retired  to  his  repofej   and  had 
for  fome  time  enjoyed  a  very  agreeable 
flumber,  whe»  he   was   ftartled  by  a 
knocking   at  his  chamber-door.     *  I 
4  beg  your  honour's  pardon,'  faid  the 
landlady,  *  but  there  are  two  uncivil 
perfons  in  the  kitchen,  who  have  well- 
nigh  turned  my  whole  houfetopfy-tur- 
vy.  Not  contented  with  laying  violent 
hands  on  your  honour's  fupper,  they 
want  to  be  rude  to  two  young  ladies 
who  are  juft  arrived,  and  have  called 
for  a  poft-chaife  to  go  on.     They  are 
afraid  to  open  their  chamber-door  to 
get  out  — and  the  young  lawyer  is 
like  to  be  murdered  for  taking  the  la- 
dies part.' 

Sir  Launcelot,  though  he  refufed  to 
take  notice  of  the  infult  which  had 
been  offered  to  himfelf,  no  fooner  heard 
of  the  diftrefs  of  the  ladies,  than  he 
itarted  up,  huddled  on  his  cloaths,  and, 
girding  hi  if  word  to  his  loins,  advanc- 
ed with  a  deliberate  pace  to  the  kitch- 
en, where  he  perceived  Thomas  Clarke 
warmly  engaged  in  altercation  with  a 
Couple  of  young  men  drafted  in  regi- 
mentals, who,  with  a  peculiar  air  of 
arrogance  and  ferocity,  treated  him  with 
great  icfolcr.ee  and  contempt*  Torn 


was  endeavouring  to  prrftiade  therrt, 
that,  in  the  conititution  of  England, 
the  military  was  always  fubfervient  to 
the  civil  power;  and  that  their  behaviour 
to  a  couple  of  helplefs  young  women 
was  not  only  unbecoming  gentlemen1, 
butexprefsly  contrary  to  the  law,  inaf- 
much  as  they  might  be  fued  for  an  af- 
faultonan  aftion  of  damages. 

To  this  remonftrance  the  two  heroes 
in  red  replied,  by  a  tolley  of  dreadful 
oaths,  intermingled  with  threats,  which 
put  the  lawyer  in  fome  pain  for  his 
ears. 

While  one  thus  endeavoured  to  inti- 
midate honeft  Tom  Clarke,  the  other 
thundered  at  the  door  of  the  apartment 
to  which  the  ladies  had  retired,  de- 
manding admittance,  but  received  no 
other  anfwer  than  a  loud  fliritk.  Our 
adventurer  advancing  to  this  uncivil 
champion,  accofted  him  thus  in  a  grave 
and  folemn  tone:  *  Affuredly  I  could 
not  have  believed,  except  upon  tire 
evidence  of  my  own  fenfes,  that  per- 
fons who  have  the  appearance  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  bear  his  majeity's  ho- 
nourable commifTfon  in  the  army, 
could  behave  fo  wide  of  the  decorum 
due  to  fociety,  of  a  proper  refpecT:  to 
the  laws,  of  that  humanity  which  we 
owe  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  that 
delicate  regard  for  the  fair  fex  which 
ought  to  prevail  iri  the  breaft  of  every 
gentleman,  and  which,  in  particular, 
dignifies  the  character  of  a  foldier. 
To  whom  mall  that  weaker,  though 
more  amiable  part  of  the  creation  fly 
for  protection,  if  they  are  infulted  and 
outraged  by  thofe  whofe  more  imme- 
diate duty  it  is  to  afford  them  fecurity 
and  defence  from  injury  and  violence  ? 
What  right  have  you,  or  any  mart 
upon  earth,  taexcite  rrot  in  a  publick 
inn,  which  may  be  deemed  a  temple 
facred  to  hofpitalityj  to  dillurb  the 
quiet  of  your  fellow- guefts,  fome  of 
them  perhaps  exhaufted  by  fatigue, 
fome  of  them  invaded  by  diftemperj 
to  interrupt  the  king's  lieges  in  their 
courfe  of  journeying  upon  their  lav<r- 
fuloccafions?  Above  all,  what  mo- 
tive but  wanton  barbarity  could  prompt 
you  to  violate  the  apartment,  and 
terrify  the  tender  hearts  of  two  help- 
lefs young  ladies,  travelling,  no  doub't 
upon  fome  cruel  emergency,  which 
compels  them,  unattended,  to  en-- 
counter  in  the  night  the  dangers  of 
the  highway  ? • 

'Heark 
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Heark  ye,  Don  Bethlem,*  faid  the 
ain,  ftrutting  up,  and  cocking  his 

hat  in  the  face  of  our  adventurer,  '  you 
may  be  as  mad  as  e'er  a  ftraw- 
crowntd  monarch  in  Moorfields,  for 
aught  I  carej  but  damme!  don't  you 
be  faucy,  otherwife  I  (hall  dub  your 
worfhip  with  a  good  ftick  acrofs  your 
fhoulders.'— «  How!  petulant  boy,' 

pried  the  knight,  «  fince  you  are  fo  ig- 

*  norant  of  urbanity,  I  will  give  you  a 
*"  leflbn  that  you  fhall  not  eafily  forget/ 
So  faying,  he  unfheathed  his  fvvord,  and 
called  upon  the  foldier  to  draw  in  his 
defence. 

The  reader  may  have  feen  the  phy- 
fiognomyof  a  (lock-holder  at  Jonathan's 
when  the  rebels  were  at  Dei'by,  or  the 
features  of  a  bard  when  accofted  by  a 
bailiff,  or  the  countenance  of  an  alder- 
pan  when  his  banker  (tops  payment  j 
if  he  has  feen  either  of  thefe  phxno- 
mena,  he  may  conceive  the  appearance 
that  was  now  exhibited  by  the  vifage  of 
the  ferocious  captain,  when  the  naked 
fword  of  Sir  Launcelot  glanced  before 
his  eyes.  Far  from  attempting  to  pro- 
duce his  own,  which  was  of  uncon- 
jfcionable  length,  he  flood  motionlefs  as 
9  ftatue,  ftaring  with  the  moft  ghaftly 
Jook  of  terror  and  aftonifhment.  His 
(companion,  who  partook  of  his  panick, 
feeing  matters  brought  to  a  very  ferious 
crifls,  interpofed  with  a  creft- fallen 
countenance,  afluring  Sir  Launcelot 
they  had  no  intention  to  quarrel,  and 
what  they  had  done  was  entirely  for  the 
fake  of  the  frolick. 

'  By  fuch  frolicks,'  cried  the  knight, 

*  you  become  nuifances  to  fociety,  bring 

*  yourfelves  in  to  contempt,  anddifgrace 
the  corps  to  which  you  belong.  I  now 
perceive  the  truth  of  the  oblervation, 
that  cruelty  always  refides  with  cow- 
ardice.   My  contempt  is  changed  in- 
to compaffion  ;  and  as  you  are  pro- 
bably of  good  families,  I  muft  infjft 
upon  this  young  man's  drawing  his 
fword",  and  acquitting  himfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  may  fcreen  him  from  the 
moft 'infamous  cenfure  which  an  of- 
ficer can  undergo.'— *  Lack-a-day, 
Sir!'  faid  the  other,  «  we  are  no  of- 
ficers, but  prentices  to  two  London 
haberdafhers,    travellers  for   orders: 
Captain   is  a  goocT  travelling  name, 
and  we  have  dreffed  ourfelves  like 
officers,  to  procure  rnore  refpeft  upon 
the  road/ 

The  kmght  faid  fte  was  very  glad, 


for  the  honour  of  the  fervice,  to  find 
they  were  importers,  though  they  de- 
ferved  to  be  chaftifed  for  arrogating  to 
themfelves  an  honourable  character 
which  they  had  not  fpirit  to  fuftain. 

Thefe  words  were  fcarce  pronounced, 
when  Mr.  Clarke  approaching  one  of 
the  bravadoes  who  had  threatened  to 
crop  his  ears,  beftovved  fuch  a  benedic- 
tion on  his  jaw,  as  he  could  not  receive 
without  immediate  humiliation;  while 
Timothy  Crabfhaw,  fmarting  from  his 
broken  head  and  his  want  of  fupper, 
faluted  the  other  with  a  Yoi  kfhire  hug, 
that  laid  him  acrofs  the  body  of  his 
companion.  In  aword,  thetwopfeudo- 
officers  were  very  roughly  handled  for 
their  prefumption  in  pretending  to  aft 
characters  for  which  they  -were  fo  ill- 
qualified. 

While  Clarke  and  Crabfhaw  were 
thus  laudably  employed,  the  two  young 
ladies  pafled  through  the  kitchen  fo  fud- 
denly,  that  the  knight  had  only  a  tran- 
fient  glimpfe  of  their  backs,  and  they 
difappeared  before  he  could  poflibly 
make  a  tender  of  his  fervices.  The 
truth  is,  they  dreaded  nothing  fo  much 
as  their  being  difcovered,  and  took  ttye 
firft  opportunity  of  gliding  into  the 
chaife,  which  had  been  for  fome  time 
waiting  in  the  paflage. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  much  more  difcon- 
certed  than  our  adventurer  by  their  fud- 
den  efcape.     He  ran  with  great  eager- 
nel's  to  the  doorj  an4  perceiving  they 
were  flown,  returned  to  Sir  Launcelot, 
faying,  «  Lord  blefs  my  foul,  Sir !  didn't 
*  you  fee  who  it  was?'-—  'Hah!  how!' 
exclaimed  the  knight,  reddening  with 
alarm,  «  who  was  it  ?' — '  One  of  them/ 
replied  the  lawyer,  '  was  Dolly,  our  old 
landlady's    daughter    at    the    Black 
Lion. — I  knew  her   when    firft  flic 
lighted,    notwithstanding    her  being 
neatly  tlrefTed  in  a  green  jofeph,  which, 
I'll  affaire  you,  Sjr,  becomes  her  re- 
markably well — I'd  never  delire  to 
fee  a  prettier  creature.     As  for  the 
other,  /he's  a  very  genteel  woman, 
but  whether  old  or  young,  ugly  or 
handfome,  I  can't  preterjd  to  fay,  for 
fhe  was  mafked.-^-I  had  juft  time  to 
Talute  Dolly,  and  aik  a  few  queftions 
—but  all  fhe  could  tell  me  was,  that 
the  maflced   lady's  name  was  Mifs 
Meadows  j  and  that  #ie,  Dolly,  was 
hired  as  her  waiting-woman.* 
When  the  name  of  Meadows  was 
mentioned,  Sh  Launcelot,  whole  fpirits 
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had  been  in  violent  commotion,  became 
fuddenly  calm  anil  ferenej  and  he  began 
to  communicate  to  Clarke  the  dialogue 
which  had  paflVd  between  him  and  cap- 
tain  Crowe  j  when  the  hofteis,  add  i  effing 
herfelf  lo  our  errant,  «  Well/  faid  /lie, 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  accommo- 
date many  ladies  of  the  firft  fafhion  at 
five  White  Hart,  both  young  and  old, 
proud  and  lowly,  ordinary  and  hand- 
ibme;  but  fuch  a  miracle  as  Mifs 
Meadows  I  never  yet  did  fee.  Lord! 
let  me  never  thrive,  but  I  think  (he  is 
of  fomething  more  than  a  human  crea- 
ture ! — O  had  your  honour  but  fet 
eyes  on  her,  you  would  have  faid  it 
was  a  vifion  from  heaven,  a  cherubim 
of  beauty— for  my  part,  I  can  hardly 
think  it  was  any  thing  but  a  dream- 
then  fo  meek,  fo  mild,  fo  good-na- 
tured and  generous  !  I  fay,  blefled  is 
the  young  woman  who  tends  upon 
juch  a  heavenly  creature — and,  poor 
dear  young  lady !  ihe  feems  to  be 
under  grief  and  affliction,  for  the 
tears  ftole  down  her  lovely  cheeks,  and 
looked,  for  all  the  world,  like  orient 
pearl.' 

Sir  Launcelot  liftened  attentively  to 
the  deicription,  which  reminded  him  of 
his  dear  .^urtlia  j  and,  fighing  bitterly, 
withdrew  to  his  own  apartment. 

,     CHAP.     II. 

WHICH   SHEWS, 

THAT   A  MAN  CANNOT  ALWAYS  SIP 
WHEN    THE   CUP    18   AT    HIS   LIP. 


THOSE  who  have  felt  the  doubts, 
the  jealoufies,  therefentments,  the 
humiliations,  the  hopes,  the  defpair,  the 
impatience,  and,  in  a  word,  the  infinite 
clifquiets  of  love,  will  be  able  to  con- 
ceive the  fea  of  agitation  on  which  out- 
adventurer  was  tofled  all  night  long, 
without  repofe  or  intermifiion.  Some- 
times he  refolved  to  employ  all  his  in- 
rfufrry  and  addrefs  in  difcovering  the 
place  in  which  Aurelia  was  fequeftered, 
that  he  might  refcue  her  from  the  fup- 
pofed  rertrairt  to  which  me  had  been 
iubjecled.  But,  when  his  heait  beat 
high  with  the  anticipation  cf  this  ex- 
ploit, he  was  fuddenly  invaded,  and  all 
his  ardour  checked  by  the  remembrance 
of  that  fatal  letter,  written  and  figned 
by  her  own  hand,  which  had  divorced 
him  from  all  hope,  and  firft  unfettled 
his  underftanding.  The  emotions 
by  this  remembrance  were  fo 


nVong,  that  he  leaped  from  the  bed; 
and,  the  fire  being  itill  burning  in  the 
chimney,  lighted  a  candle,  that  he  might 
once  more  banquet  his  fpleen  by  read- 
ing the  original  billet,  which,  together 
with  the  ring  he  had  received  from 
Mifs  Darnel's  mother,  he  kept  in  a 
fmall  box,  carefully  depofited  within 
his  portmanteau.  This  being  inftantly 
unlocked,  he  unfolded  the  paper,  and 
recited  the  contents  in  thefe  words. 

'    SIR, 

«  Q  B  L I G  E  D  as  I  am  by  the  paf- 
'  fion  you  profefs,  and  the  eager- 
nefs  with  which  you  endeavour  to  give 
me  the  moft  convincing  proof  of  your 
regard,  I  feel  forne  reluctance  in  mak- 
ing you  acquainted  with  a  circumftance 
which,  in  all  probability,  you  will  not 
learn  without  fomedii'quiet.  But  the 
affair  is  become  fo  interelting,  I  am 
compelled  to  tell  you,  that  however 
agreeable  your  propofals  may  have 
been  to  thole  whom  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  pleafe  by  every  reasonable  con- 
cefiion,  and  howfoever  you  may  have 
been  flattered  by  the  feeming  com- 
placency with  which  I  have  heard 
your  addreffes,  I  now  find  it  abfq- 
lutely  neceflary  to  fpesk  in  a  decifive 
(train,  to  a  flu  re  you  that,  without  fa- 
crificing  my  own  peace,  I  cannot 
admit  a  continuation  of  your  corre* 
fpondence  5  and  that  your  regard  for 
me  will  be  beft  (hewn  by  your  de- 
iifting  from  a  purfuit,  which  is  al- 
together inconfiftent  with  the  happi- 
nefs  of 

'  AURELIA  DARNEL.' 


Having  pronounced  aloud  the  words 
that  compofed  this  difmiffion,  he  hafti- 
ly  replaced  the  cruel  fcroll ;  and  being 
too  well  acquaint!  d  with  the  hand  to 
harbour  the  leaft  doubt  of  it's  being 
genuine,  threw  himitlf  into  his  bed  in 
a  tranfport  of  defpair,  mingled  with  re- 
fentment;  during  the  predominancy  of 
which,  he  determined  to  proceed  in  the 
career  of  adventure,  and  endeavour  to 
forget  the  unkindnefs  of  his  mittrefs 
amidft  the  avocations  of  knight-er- 
rantry. 

Such  was  the  refolution  that  governed 
his  thoughts.  When  he  role  in  the 
morning,  he  ordered  Crabfliawto  faddle 
Bronzomarte,  and  demanded  a  bill  o£ 
his  expence.  Before  thefe  orders  could 
be  executed,  the  good  woman  of  the 
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fioutc  efUenhg  his  apartment,  told 
him,  with  marks  of  concern,  that  the 
poor  young  lady,  Mifs  Meadows,  had 
dropped  her  pocket  book  in  the  next 
chamber,  where  it  was  found  by  the 
Jioftefs,  who  now  prefented  it  unopened. 

Our  knight  having  called  in  Mrs. 
bakley  and  her  fon  as  witneffes,  un- 
folded the  book  without  reading  one 
fyllable  of  the  contents,  and  found  in 
it  five  bank-notes,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  Perceiv- 
ing at  once  that  the  lofs  cf  this  trea- 
jfure  might  be  attended  with  the  moll 
embarrafiing  confluences  to  the  owner, 
fend  reflecting  that  this  was  a  cafe  which 
demanded  the  immediate  interpofition 
and  alfiftance  of  chivalry,  he  declared 
that  he  himfeif  would  convey  it  fafely 
into  the  hands  of"  Mifs  Meadows  j  and 
defired  to  know  the  road  (he  had  pur- 
fued,  that  he  might  fetout  in  quell  of 
her  without  a  moment's  delay.  It  was 
iiot  without  fome  difficulty  that  this  in- 
formation was  obtained  from  the  pofl- 
boy,  who  had  been  enjoined  fecrefy 
by  the  lady,  and  even  gratified  with  a 
handfome  reward  for  his  promifed  dif- 
fcretion.  The  fame  method  was  lifed 
to  make  him  difgorgje  his  truft  ;  he  un- 
dertook to  condu6t  Sir  Lancelot,  who 
hired  a  poft-chaife  for  difpatcli,  and 
immediately  departed,  after  having  di- 
rected his  fquire  to  follow  his  track  with 
the  horfes. 

Yet,  whatever  hafte  he  made,  it  isab- 
folutely  neceffary,  for  the  reader's  fatif- 
fa<5lion,  that  we  ftiould  out  (trip  the  chaife, 
and  vifit  the  ladies  before  his  arrival. 
We  (hall,  therefore,  without  circumlo- 
cution, premife,  that  Mifs  Meadows 
was  no  other  than  that  paragon  of 
beauty  and  goodnefs  the  all -accom- 
pli (lied  Mifs  Aurelia  Darnel.  She  had, 
with  that  meeknefs  of  rengnation  pecu- 
liar to  herfelf,  for  fome  years  fubmitted 
to  every  fpecies  of  oppreflion  which  her 
uncle's  tyranny  of  difpofition  could 
|>lan,  and  his  unlimited  power  of  guar- 
dianfhip  execute,  till  at  length  it  rofe  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  defpotifm  as  fhe  could 
iiot  endure.  He  had  projected  a  match 
between  his  niece  and  one  Philip  Syca- 
toore,  Efq.  a  young  man  who  poflefled 
a  pretty  confiderable  eftate  in  the  north 
country  j  who  liked  Aurelia' s  per  fon  f 
but  was  enamoured  of  her  fortune,  and 
had  offered  to  purchafe  Anthony's  in- 
t«reft  and  alliance  with  certain  ccncef- 


fions  which  could  not  but  be  agreeable 
to  a  man  of  loofe  principles,  who  would 
have  found  it  a  difficult  talk  to  fettle  the 
accounts  of  his  wardlhip. 

According  to  the  prefent  eftimate  of 
matrimonial  felicity,  Sycamore  might 
have  found  admittance  as  a  future  fon- 
in-law  to  any  private  family  of  the 
kingdom.  He  was  by  birth  a  gentle- 
man, tall,  ftraight,  and  mufcular;  witli 
a  fair,  fleek,  unmeaning  face,  that  pro- 
mifed  more  fimplicity  than  ill-nature. 
His  education  had  not  been  negie6led, 
and  he  inherited  ah  eftate  of  five  thou- 
fand  a  year.  Mifs  Darnel,  however; 
had  penetration  enough  to  difbover  and 
defpife  him,  as  a  flrartge  compoUtion 
of  rapacity  and  prof  u  (ion,  abfurdity 
and  eobd-fenfe,  baflifulnefs  and  impu- 
dence, {elf-conceit  and  diffidence,  nuk- 
wardnefs  and  oftentation,  infolence  and 
good-nature,  rafhhefs  2nd  timidity.  He 
was  continually  furrounded  and  preyed 
upon  by  certain  vermin  called  led-cap- 
tains  and  buffoons,  who  fhe  wed  him  in 
leading-firings  like  a  fucking  giant, 
rifled  hi$  pockets  without  ceremony^ 
ridiculed  him  to  his  face,  traduced  his 
character,  and  expofed  him  in  a  thou- 
fand  ludicrous  attitudes  for  the  diverfion 
of  the  publickj  while,  all  the  time,  he 
knew  their  knavery,  faw  their  drift,  de- 
tefted  their  morals,  and  defpifed  theif 
underftanding.  He  was"  fo  infatuated 
by  indolence  of  thought,  arid  commu- 
nication with  folly,  that  he  would  have 
rather  fuffered  himfeif  to  be  led  into  a 
ditch  with  company,  than  be  at  the 
pains  of  going  over  a  bridge  alone  j 
and  involved  himfeif  in  a  thoufand  dif- 
ficulties, the  natural  cohfequehces  of  an 
error  in  the  firft  conco&ion,  which, 
though  he  plainly  faw  it,  he  had  not 
refolution  enough  to  avoid. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Squire 
Sycamore,  who  profeiTed  himfeif  the 
rival  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  in  the 
good  graces  of  Mifs  Aurelia  Darnel. 
He  had  in  this  purfuit  per  fevered  with 
more  conftancy  and  fortitude  than  he 
ever  exerted  in  any  other  inftance. 
Being  generally  needy  from  extrava- 
gance, he  was  ftimulated  by  his  wants* 
and  animated  by  his  vanity,  which  was 
artfully  irrigated  by  his  followers,  who 
hoped  to  mare  the  fpoils  of  his  fucceft* 
Thefe  motives  were  reinforced  by  the 
incelfant  and  eager  exhortations  of  An- 
thony Dawiel;  who  feeing  his  ward  in 
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the  lad  year  of  her  minority,  thought 
there  was  no  time  to  be  loft  in  fecuiing 
his  own  indemnification,  and  fnatching 
his  niece  for  ever  from  the  hopes  of 
Sir  Launcelot,  whom  he  now  luted 
vith  redoubled  animofity.  Findfng 
Aurelia  deaf  to  all  his  remonftrances, 
proof  again  ft  ill-ufage,  and  rclblutely 
averfe  to  the  propofed  union  with  Sy- 
camore, he  endeavoured  to  detach  her 
thoughts  from  Sir  Launcelot,  by  forg- 
ing tales  to  the  prejudice  of  his  con- 
flancy  and  moral  character;  and,  finally, 
by  recapitulating  the  proofs  and  in- 
ftances  of  his  diffraction,  which  he  par- 
ticularized with  the  moft  malicious  ex- 
aggerations. 

In  fpite  of  all  his  arts,  he  found  it 
impracticable  to  furmounthei  objections 
to  the  parpofed  alliance,  and  therefore 
changed  his  battery.  Inftead  of  tranf- 
ferriug  her  to  the  arms  of  his  friend,  he 
refolved  to  detain  her  in  his  own  power 
by  a  legal  claim,  which  would  inveft 
Win  with  the  uncontrolled  management 
of  her  afl&irs.  This  was  a  charge  of  lu- 
nacy, in  confequenceof  which  he  hoped 
to  obtain  a  commiifion,  to  ftcure  a  jury 
to  his  wifh,  and  be  appointed  fole  com- 
inittee  of  her  perfon,  as  well  as  fteward 
on  her  eftate,  of  which  he  woold  then 
be  heir-apparent. 

As  the  firft  Heps  towards  the  exe- 
cution of  this  honeft  Icheme,  he  had 
fubjected  Aurelia  to  the  luperintendency 
and  direction  of  an  old  duenna,  who 
had  been  formerly  the  procurefs  of  his 
pleafures;  and  hired  a  new  let  of  fer- 
vants, who  were  given  to  underftand,  at 
their  firft  admiflion,  that  the  young 
lady  was  difordered  in  her  brain. 

An  impreflion  of  this  nature  iseafily 
preferved  among  fervants  when  the 
matter  of  the  family  thinks  his  intereft 
is  concerned  in  fupporting  the  impof- 
ture.  The  melancholy  produced  from 
her  confinement,  and  the  vivacity  of  her 
refentment  under  ill-ufage,  were,  by 
the  addrefs  of  Anthony,  and  the  pre- 
pofTeflion  of  his  domefticks,  perverted 
into  the  effects  of  fnfanity  j  and  the 
fame  interpretation  was  (trained  upon 
her  moft  indifferent  words  and  actions. 

The  tidings  of  Mifs  Darnel's  difor- 
dtr  were  carefully  circulated  in  whif- 
pers,  and  foon  reached  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Sycamore,  who  was  not  at  all  pleafed 
with  the  information.  From  his  know- 
ledge of  Anthony's  difpofition,  he  iu- 


fpected  the  truth  of  the  report ;  and',  tirt* 

willing  to  fee  fuch  a  prize  ravifhed,  at 

it  were,  from  his   <*ra!'p,  lie,  with  the 

advice  and  afliftanee  of  his  myrmidons, 

refolvcd  to- let  the  captive  at  liberty,  irf 

fuB  hope  of  turning  the  adventure   lo 

his  own  advantage :  for  he  argued  in 

this  manner,    *  If"  /he  is  in  fact  compos 

mentis,  her  gratitude  will  operate  in 

my  behalf,  and  even   prudence  will 

advife  her  to  embrace  the  proffered 

afylum  from  the  villainy  of  her  uncle. 

If  (he   is  really  difordered,  it    will 

be  no  great  difficulty  to  deceive  her 

into  marriage,  and  then  I  become  h«f 

truftee  of  courfe.' 

The  plan  was  well  conceived,  but 
Sycamore  had  not  discretion  enough  to 
keep  his  own  counfel.  From  weaknefo 
and  vanity  he  blabbed  the  defign,  which 
in  a  little  time  was  communicated  to 
Anthony  Darnel,  and  he  took  his  pre- 
cautions accordingly.  Being  infirm 
in  his  own  perfon,  and  confequently 
unfit  for  oppofing  the  violence  of  feme 
defperadoes  whom  he  knew  to  be  the 
fatellites  of  Sycamore,  he  prepared 
a  private  retreat  for  his  ward  at  the 
houfe  of  an  old  gentleman,  the  compa- 
nion of  his  youth,  whom  he  had  im- 
pofed  upon  with  the  fiction  cf  her  being 
difordered  in  her  underftanding,  and 
amufed  with  a  ftory  of  a  dangerous  de- 
fign  upon  her  perfon.  Thus  cautioned 
and  inllructed,  the  gentleman  had  gone 
with  his  own  coach  and  fervants  to  re- 
ceive Aurelia  and  her  governante  at  a 
third  houfe,  to  which  flie  had  been  pri- 
vately removed  from  her  uncle's  habi- 
tation ;  and  in  this  journey  it  was  that 
fhe  had  been  fo  accidentally  protected 
from  the  violence  of  the  robbers  by  the 
interpofitionandprowefsof  our  adven- 
turer. 

As  he  did  not  wear  his  helmet  in  that 
exploit,  flie  recognized  his  features  as 
he  pa/Ted  the  coach  5  and,  ftruck  with 
the  apparition,  (hricked  aloud.  She  had 
been  afiured  hy  htr  guardian,  that  his 
defign  was  to  convey  her  to  her  own 
houfe  j  but  perceiving,  in  the  fequel,  that 
the  carriage  Itruck  off  upon  a  different 
road,  and  finding  herfelf  in  the  hands 
of  Ih  angers,  fhe  began  to  dread  a  much 
more  dilagreeable  fate,  and  to  conceive 
doubts  and  ideas  that  filled  her  tender 
heart  with  horror  and  affliction.  When 
fhe  cxpoAalated  with  the  duenna,  (lie 
was  treated  like  a  changeling,  admonifli- 

ed 
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«d  IQ  be  quiet,  and  reminded  that  (he 
was  under  the  direction  of  thofe  who 
would  manage  her  with  a  tender  regard 
to  her  own  welfare  and  the  honour  of 
her  family.  When  flie  addrefled  her- 
felf  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  not 
much  (ubjecl  to  the  emotions  of  huma- 
nity, and,  befides,  firmly  perfuaded  that 
Ihe  was  deprived  of  hei  reafon ;  he  made 
no  anfwer,  but  laid  his  finger  on  his 
mouth,  by  way  of  enjoining  file-nee. 

This  myfterious  behaviour  aggravat- 
ed the  fears  of  the  poor,  haplels  young 
Jady;  and  her  terrors  waxed  fo  ftrong, 
that  when  (lie  faw  Tom  Clarke,  whofe 
face  (lie  knew,  (he  called  aloud  for  af- 
fiftance,  and  even  pronounced  the  name 
of  his.  patron.  Sir  Launcebt  Greaves, 
which  (heimagined  might  (Emulate  him 
the  more  to  attempt  fomething  for  hur 
deliverance. 

The  reader  has  already  been  inform- 
ed in  what  manner  the  endeavours  of 
Tom  and  his  uncle  mifcarried.  Mifs 
Darnel's  new  keeper  having  in  the  courfe 
of  his  journey  halted  for  refrefliment 
at  the  Black  Lion,  of  which  being  land- 
lord, he  believed  the  good  woman  and 
her  family  were  entirely  devoted  to  his 
will  and  pleafure  ;  Aurelia  found  an 
opportunity  of  fpeaking  in  private  to 
Dolly,  who  had  a  very  pie  pofie  fling. qp- 
pearance.  She  conveyed  a  purfe  of 
money  into  the  hands  of  this  young  wo- 
man j  telling  her,  while  the  tears  trickled 
down  her  cheeks;  that  Ihe  was  a  young 
lady  of  fortune,  in  danger,  as  (he  appre- 
hended, of  affaifmation.  This  hint, 
which  (he  communicated  in  a  whifper 
while  the  governante  Hood  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  was  fufficient  to  in- 
tereft  the  compafTionate  Dolly  in  her 
behalf.  As  foon  as  the  coach  departed, 
(he  made  her  mother  acquainted  with 
the  tran faction  j  and  as  they  naturally 
concluded  that  the  young  lady  expecl- 
ed  their  affiftance,  they  refolved  to  ap- 
prove themfelves  worthy  of  her  confi- 
dence. 

Dolly  having  inlifted  in  their  defign 
a  trufty  countryman,  one  of  her  own 
.profefled  admirerSj  they  fet  out  together 
for- the  houfe  of  the  gentleman  in  which 
the  fair  prifoner  was  confined,  and 
waited  for  her  in  fecret  at~the  end  of  a 
pleafant  park,  in  which  they1  naturally 
concluded  flie  might  be  indulged  with 
the  privilege  of- -taking  the  air.  The 
event  juftified  their  conception  j  on  the 
very  firft  day  of  their  watch  they  faw  her 


approach,  accompanied  by  her  duenna. 
Dolly  and  herattendant  immediately  tied 
their  hoi  fes  to  a  ftake,  and  retired  into  a 
thicket,  which  Aurelia  did  not  fail  to  en- 
ter. Dolly  forthwkh  appeared}  and,  tak- 
ing her  by  the  hand,  led  h«r  to  the  horfes, 
one  of  which  Ihe  mounted  in  the  utmolt 
hurry  and  trepidation,  while  the  coun- 
tryman bound  the  duenna  with  a  cord 
prepared  for  the  purpofe,  gagged  her 
mouth,  and  tied  her  to  a  tree,  where  he 
left  her  to  her  own  meditations.  Then 
he  mounted  before  Dolly,  and  through 
unfrequented  paths  conduced  his  charge 
to  an  inn  on  the  port-road,  where  a 
chaife  was  ready  for  their  reception. 

As  he  refuted  to  proceed  farther,  left 
his  abfence  from  his  own  home  fhould 
create  fufpiciori,  Aurelia  rewarded  him 
liberally,  but  would  not  part  with  her 
faithful  Dolly,  who  indeed  had  no  in- 
clination to  be  difcharged;  fuch  an  af- 
fection and  attachment  had  flie  already 
acquired  for  the  amiable  fugitive, 
though  flie  knew  neither  her  ftoiy  nor 
her  true  name.  Aurelia  thought  pro- 
per to  conceal  both,  and  aflumed  the 
fictitious  appellation  of  Meadows  un- 
til (he  (hould  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  difpoiition  and  difcretion  of  her  new- 
attendant. 

The  firft  refolution  flie  could  take,  ia 
the  prefent  flutter  of  her  fpirits,  was  to 
make  the  beft  of  her  way  to  London, 
where  (he  thought  (he  might  find  an 
arylum  in  the  houfe  of  a  female  rela- 
tion, married  to  an  eminent  phyfician, 
known  by  the  name  of  Kawdle.  In  the 
execution  of  this  hafty  refolve,  fhe  tra- 
velled at  a  violent  rate  From  itage  to 
ftage,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four 
hories,  without  halting  for  necefTary 
refreihment  or  repoie,  until  (he  judged 
herfelf  out  of  danger  of  being  over- 
taken'. As  flie  appeared  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  confternation,  the  good- 
natured  Dolly  endeavoured  to  alleviate 
her  diftrefs  with  diverting  difcourfej 
an3,  among  other  lei's  intereiUiig  (to- 
ries,  entertained  her  with  the  adventures 
of  Sir  Launcelot  and  Captain  Crowe, 
which  flie '  had  feen  and  heard  recited 
while  they  remained  at  the  Black  Liop  j 
nor  did  (he  fail  to  introduce  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Clarke  in  her  narrative,  with  fuch 
a  favourable  reprefcntation  of  his  per- 
fon  and  character,  as  plainly  difcovcred 
that  her  own  heart  "had  received  a  rude 
(hock  from  the  irrefiftible  force  of  his 
qualifications. 

K  a  The 
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The  hi  (lory  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves 
was  a  theme  which  effectually  fixed  ifce 
attention  of  Aurelia,  diftra&ed  as  her 
ideas  mult  have  been  by  the  circum- 
Jlances  of  her  prefer) t  fituation.  The 
particulars  of  his  condu£t  fince  the  cor- 
refponclence  between  him  and  her  had 
ceafecl,  fhe  heard  with  equal  concern 
and  altoniihent;  for,  how  far  focver 
/he  deemed  herielf  detached  from'  all 
pofiibility  of  future  connection  with  that 
Voiing  gentleman,  fhe  was  not  made  of 
iuch  indifferent  (luff,  as  to  learn,  with- 
put  emotion,  the  calamitous  diforder  of 
an  accompliihed  youth,  whofe  extraor- 
dinary virtues  (he  could  not  but  revere. 

As  they  had  deviated  from  the  poft- 
road,  taken  precautions  to  conceal  their 
route,  and  made  iuch  progrefs  that  they 
were  now  within  one  day's  journey  of 
London;  the  careful  and  affeclionateDol - 
ly,  feeing  her  dear  lady  quite  exhaufted 
with  fatigue,  ufed  alf  her  natural  rhe- 
torick,  which  was  very  powerful,  ming- 
led with  tears  that  flowed  from  the 
heart,  in  perfuading  Aurelia  to  enjoy 
jforne  repofe ;  and  fo  far  flie  fucceeded 
in  the  attempt,  that  for  one  night  the 
toil  of  gravelling  was  intermitted.  This 
recefs  from  incredible  fatigue  was  a 
pauie  that  afforded  our  adventurer  time 
to  overtake  them  before  they  reached 
the  metropolis,  that  vaft  labyrinth,  in 
which  Aurelia  might  have  been  for 
ever  loft  to  his  enquiry. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
which  fucceeded  h'is  departure  from  the 
White  Hart,  that  Sir  Launcelot  arrived 
at  the  inn,  where  Mils  Aurelia  Darnel 
had  befpoke  a  di(h  of  tea,  and  a  pott- 
chaife  for  the  next  Itage.  He  had,  by 
enquiry,  traced  her  a  considerable  way, 
without  ever  dreaming  who  the  per/on 
really  was  whom  he  thus  purfued  ;  and 
inow  he  delired  to  fpeak  with  her  at- 
tendant. Dolly  was  not  a  little  fur- 
prized  to  fee  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  of 
whofe  character  fhe  had  conceived  a 
yei-y  fublime  idea  from  the  narrative  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  j  but  flie  was  ftill 
more  fui  prized'whcn  he  gave  her  to  un- 
derhand that  he  had  charged  himfelf 
with  the  pocket-book,  containing  the 
bank-notes  which  M:fs  Meadows  had 
dropped  in  the  houle  where  they  had 
b-en  threatened  with  infult.  Mifs  Dar- 
nel'had  not  yet  discovered  hfr  dffalter, 
when  her  attendant,  running  into  the 
apartment,  prefented  the  prize  which 
ihe  had  received  frot^  our  adventurer, 


with  his  compliments  to  Mifij  Mea- 
dows, implying  a  rcqueft  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  her  piefcnce,  that  he  might 
make  a  peribnal  tender  of  his  berV  lier- 
vices. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  ami- 
able Aurelia  heard,  unmoved,  fuch  a 
meJTige  from  a.  perfon  whom  her  maid 
difcovered  to  be  the  identical  Sir  Laun- 
celot Greaves,  whofc  ftory  fhe  had  fo 
lately  related :  but,  as  the  enfuing  fcene 
requires  frefli  attention  in  the  reader, 
we  fliall  defer  it  till  another  opportuni- 
ty, when  his  fpir'js  fhall  be  recruited; 
from  the  fatigue  of  this  chapter. 

CHAP.    XV. 

EXHIBITING  AN  INTERVIEW, 
WHICH,  IT  IS  TO  JJE  HOPED, 
WILL  INTEREST  THE  CURIO- 
SITY 0V  THE  READER. 


E  mind  of  the  delicate  Aurelij| 
JL  was  ftrangely  agitated  by  the  in- 
telligence which  Tne  received,  with  her 
pocket-book,  from  Dolly.  Confound- 
ed as  fhe  was  by  the  nature  of  her  Htua- 
tion,  fhe  at  once  perceived  that  fhe  couldj 
not,  with  any  regard  to  the  dictates  of 
gratitude,  refuie  complying  with  the 
requeft  of  Sir  Launcelot  j  but,  in  the 
fir  It  hurry  of  her  emotion,  fne  'direclrdj 
Dolly  to  beg,  in  her  name,  that  fhe 
might  be  excufed  for  wearing  a  mafque 
at  the  interview  which  he  defired,  as  fhs 
had  particular  reafons,  which  concern- 
ed her  peace,  for  retaining  that  difguifc. 
Our  adventurer  fubmitted  to  this  pre- 
liminary with  a  good  grace,  as  he  had! 
nothing  in  view  but  the  injunctions  of 
his  ojder,  and  the  duties  of  humanity  • 
and  he  was  admitted  vyithout  farthe^ 
preamble. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  he  coulj 
not  help  being  ftruck  with  the  prefence 
of  Aurelia.  Her  Itature  was  improved 
fince  he  had  feen  htrj  her  fliape  waf 
exquintely  formed  ;  and  fh,e  received 
him  with  an  air  of  dignity  which  im- 
prefTed  him  with  a  very  fublime  idea  of 
her  perfon  and  churacler.  She  was  no 
lefs  afrtcted  at  the  fight  of  our  adven- 
turer, who,  though  cafed  in  armour, 
appeared  with  his  head  uncovered;  and 
the  exercife  of  travelling  had  thrown 
fuch  a  glow  of  health  and  vivacity  on 
his  features,  which  were  naturally  ele- 
gant and  exprsflive,  that  we  will  ven- 
ture 
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If&re  to  fay,  there  was  not  in  all  Eng- 
land a  couple  that  excelled  this  amiable 
pair  in  peiibnai  beauty  and  accomplim- 
tr.ents.  Aurelia  (hone  with  all  the 
jfabled  graces  of  nymph  or  goddefsj 
and  to  Sir  Launcflot  might  be  applied 
whit  the  divine  poet  Arioitp  fays  of  the 
prince  Zerbino: 

*  Natura  ilftcc  e  pel  ruppe  la  flarapa.' 

*  When  Nature  ftamp'd  him,  ihe   the 

<  dye  deftroyM.' 

Our  adventurer  having  made  his  obei- 
fance  to  this  fuppoied  Mifs  Meailows, 
told  her,  that  although  he  thought 
hjmfelf  highly  honoured  in  being  ad- 
mitted to  her  pieil-nce,  and  allowed  to 
.pay  his  refpe.6ts  to  her,  as  funerior 
•beings  are  adored,  unieen  ;  yet  his  p!ea- 
j"ure  would  receive  a  ve^y  conliderable 
addition,  if  (lie  would  be  plealed  to 
withdraw  that  invidious  veil,  that  he 
might  have  a  glimpfe  of  the  divinity 
which  it  concealed.  Aurelia  imme- 
diately took  off  her  mafque,  faying, 
with  a  faultering  accent,  «  I  cannot  be 
'  ib  ungrateful  as  to  deny  fuch  a  i'mall 
'  favour  to  a  gentleman  who  has  laid 
*  me  under  the  molt  important  obliga- 
f  tions.' 

The  unexpected  appsrition  of  Mifs 
Aurelia  Darnel,  beaming  with  all  the 
emanations  of  ripened  beauty,  blufhing 
with  all  the  graces  of  the  inoft  lovely 
Confulion,  could  not  but  produce  a  vio- 
lent effect  upon  the  mind  of  Sir  Laun- 
celot Greaves.  He  was,  indeed,  over- 
whelmed with  a  mingled  transport  of 
altoniihment,  admiration, ufHiclion,  and 
awe.  ^he  colour  vanifhed  from  his 
cheeks,  and  he  flood  gazing  upon  her, 
In  filence,  with  the  molt  emphatick  ex- 
preflion  of  countenance. 

Aurelia  was  infecled  by  his  diforder : 
/he   began   to    tremble,    and  the  rofes 
iBuftuated  on  her  face.     '  I  cannot  for- 
get/ faid  fiie,  '  that  I  owe  my  life  to 
the   courage    and    humanity    of    Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves;  and  that  he,  at  the 
fame  time,    refcued    from,    the    moft 
dreadful  death  a  dear  and  venerable 
parent.'—*  Would,    to    Heaven    fhe 
ftill  furvived  !'  cried   our   adventurer 
with    great   emption  :    «  flie    w^s    the  ' 
friend  of  my  youth,  the  kind  patrcnefs 
of  my  felicity  !    My  guardian  angel 
forfook  me  when  ffce  exuiicd!  Hc^ 


*  laft  injunctions  are  deep  engraven  on 
'   my  heart!' 

While  he  pronounced  thrfe  words  me 
lifted  her  handkerchief  to  her  fair  eyes; 
and,  after  ibme  paufe,  proceeded,  in  a 
tremulous  tone,  '  I  hope,  Sir — I  hope 
1  you  have — I  fliould  be  lorry — paidoa 
'  me,  Sir,  I  cannot  reflect  upon  i'uch  an 
'  interefting  fubject  unmoved — *  Here 
Jhe  fetched  a  deep  figh,  that  was  ac- 
companied with  a  flood  of  tears  j  while 
the  knight  continued  to  bend  his  eyes 
upon  her  with  the  utmoft  eagerneis  of 
attention. 

Having  recollected  herfelf  a  little,  {he 
endeavoured  to  fliift  the  conversion: 

*  You  have  been  abroad  fince  I  had  the 
'  pleafure  to  lee  you — I  hope  you  were 

*  agreeably  amuled  in  your  travels/— 
'  No,  Madam,'  faid  our  hero,  drooping 
his  head,  *  J   have  teen   unfortunate." 
When    fhe,  with  the  moft  enchanting 
•fweetnefs  of  benevolence,  exprtfTed  her 
concern  to  hear  he  had   been  unhappy, 
and  her  hope  that  His  misfortunes  were 
not  part  remedy  j  he  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  fixed  them  upon   her  again  with  a 
look  of  tender   dejection :    <  Cut  off,' 
faid  he,  *  from  the  ,po&iTion  of  what 
5  my  foul  held  moll  dear,  I  wiflied  for 
'  death,  and  was  vifited  by  cliftraclion! 
f  — I  have  been  abandoned  by  my  rea- 
?  fop— -my  youth  is  for  ever  blaited.1 

The  tender  heait  of  Aurelia  could 
bear  no  more — her  knees  began  to  tot- 
ter j  the  lultre  vanished  from  her  eyes, 
and  ihe  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  at- 
tendant.    Sir  Launcelot,    arouzed    by 
this  circumftance,  affiibd  Dolly  in  feat- 
ing  her  miftrefs  on  a  cquch,  where  flic 
foon  recovered,  and  fnw  the  knight  on 
his  knees  before  her.  <  I  am  (till  happy,' 
faid  he,  «  in  being  abfe  to  move  your 
companion,  though  I  haye  been  held 
unworthy  of  your  efteem-Y-'  Do  me 
jurrice/  fiie  replied  ;  *  my  belt  efteern 
has  been  always  inftparably  connected 
with  the  character  of  Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves,1—'  Is  it  pojjible  ?'  cried  our 
>ero;  *  then  fure'y  I  have  no  reafon  to 
complain.      If  I   have  moved  your 
companion,  and  po fiefs  your  errterri, 
lam  but  one  degree  fhort  of  fupreme 
happinelg— that,    however,   is   a  gj- 
gantick  itep.—O  Mils  Darnel  J  when 
1  remember  that  dear,  that  melancholy 
moment/  — So    fayi-ng,     he  gently 
touched  her  hand,  in  order  to  preis  it  to 
his  lips,  and  perceived  OB  her  finger  the 

very 
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very  individual  ring  which  he  had  pre- 
fented  in  her  mother's  prefence,  as  an  in- 
terchanged tellimony  of  plighted  faith. 
Starting  at  the  well-known  object,  the 
fight  of  which  conjured  up  a  lirange 
confufion  of  ideas,  *  This,'  faid  he, 

*  was  once  the  pledge  of  Ibmething  ftill 
'  more  cordial  than  efteem.'    Aurelia, 
blufhing  at  this  remark,  while  her  eyes 
lightned  with  unufual  vivacity,  replied, 
in  afeverer  tone,  *  Sir,  you  beft  know 

*  how  it  lo'lt  it's  original  fignification.' 
•— '  By  Heaven !  I  do  not,  Madam!'  ex- 
claimed our  adventurer.     «  With  me  it 

*  was  ever  held  a  facred  idea  throned 
'  within  my  heart,  cherifhed  with  fuch 

*  fervency  of  regard,  with  fuch  reve- 

*  rence  of  affection,  as  the  devout  an- 
«  chorite  more    unreafonably  pays   to 

*  thofe  fainted  reliques  that  constitute 

*  the  object  of  his  adoration'—*  And, 

*  like  thofe  reliques,'  anfwered  Mifs 
Darnel,  *  I  have  been  infenfihle  of  my 
«  votary's  devotion.     A  faint  I  muft 

*  have   been,   or  fomething   more,   to 

*  know  the  fentiments  of  your  heart  by 

*  inspiration/ — *  Did  I  forbear,'  faid 
he,  *  to  exprcfs,  to  repeat,  to  enforce, 
(  the  dictates  of  the  pureft  paffion  that 

*  ever  warmed  the  human  biearr,  until 

*  I  was  denied  accefs',   and   formally 
«  difcarded  by  that  cruel  difmiflion?'— 

*  I  mult  beg  your  pardon,  Sir/  cried 
Aurelia,  interrupting  him  haftily,   «  I 

*  know  not  what  you  mean/ — '  That 
'  fatal  fentence,*  faid  he,  '  if  not  pro- 

*  nounced  by  your  own  lips,  at  lealt 

*  written  by  your  own  fair  hand,  which 

*  drove  me  out  an  exile  for  ever  from 
'  the  paradife  of  your  affection.' — '  I 

<  would   hot,'    Ihe   replied,    *   do   Sir 

<  Launcelot  Greaves  the  injury  to  fup- 
«  pofe  him  capable  of  impoiltion  $  but 

*  you  talk  of  things  to  which  I  am  an 
«  utter  ftranger.     I  have  a  right,  Sir, 
«  to  demand  of  your  honour,  that  you 

*  will  not  impute  to  me  your  breaking 
•'off  a  connection,  which— I  would — 

"'  rather  wiih — had  never'  —  '  Heaven 
'  and  earth !  what  do  I  hear  ?'  cried  our 
impatient  knight,  '  have  I  not  the  bale- 
«  ful  letter  to  produce?  What  elie  but 
«  Mifs  Darnel's  explicit  and  exprefs 
'  declaration  could  have  deftroyed  the 

<  fweeteit  hope  that  ever  chtar.-d  n  y 

*  foul  j  could  have  obliged  me  to  refign 

<  all  claim   to  that  felicity  for  which 

<  alone  I  wifhed  to  livej   could   have 
«  filled  my  boibm  with  unutterable  for- 

*  row  and  defpair  j  could  have  even  di- 


verted me  of  reafon,  and  driven  m« 
from  the  fcciety  of  men,  a  poor,  for- 
lorn,  wandering  hmatick,  fuch  as  you 
fee  me  now  proftrate  at  your  feet; 
all  the  bio/Toms  of  my  youth  wither- 
ed, all  the  honours  of  my  family  de- 
cayed ?' 

Aurelia  looking  wiftfully  at  herlov- 
r,  «  Sir,'  faid  me,  «  you  overwhelm  me 
with  amazement  and  anxiety !  you 
are  impofed  upon,  if  you  have  re- 
ceived any  fuch  letter :  you  are  de- 
ceived, if  you  thought  Aurelia  Dar- 
nel could  be  fo  infeniible,  ungrateful, 
and — inconftant.' 

This  laft  word  me  pronounced  with 
fome  hefitation,  and  a  downcaft  look, 
while  her  face  underwent  a  total  fuffu- 
fion,  and  the  knight's  heart  began  to 
palpitate  with  all  the  violence  of  emo- 
tion.   He  eagerly  imprinted  a  kifs  upon 
her  hand,   exclaiming,    in  interrupted 
phrafe,  «  Can  it  be  poflible? — Heaven 
grant — Sure  this  is  no  illuiion! — O, 
Madam!  wall  I  call  you  my  Aurelia? 
My  heart  is  burfting  with  a  thou/and 
fond  thoughts  and   prefages.     You 
ihall  fee  that  dire  paper  which  hath 
been  the  fource  of  all  my  woes — it  is 
the  conftant  companion  of  my  travels 
— laft  night  I  nourished  my  chagrin 
with  the  perufal  of  it's  horrid  con- 
tents.' 

Aurelia  exprefled  great  impatience  to 
view  the  cruel  forgery,  for  Inch  me  af- 
fured  him  it  muft  be  :  but  he  could  not 
gratify  her  defire  till  the  arrival  of  his 
fervant  with  the  portmanteau.  In  the 
mean  time,  tea  was  called.  The  love« 
were  feated  ;  he  looked  and  languifhed, 
me  flufhed  and  faultered  ;  all  was  doubt 
and  delirium,  fondnefs  and  flutter. 
Their  mutual  diforder  communicated 
itfelf  to  the  kind-hearted  fympathizing 
Dolly,  who  had  been  witnefs  to  the  in- 
terview, and  deeply  affected  with  the 
difclofure  of  the  fcene.  Unfpeakable 
was  her  furprize  when  me  found  her 
miftrefs,  Mifs  Meadows,  was  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  Aurelia  Darnel, 
vvhofe  eulogium  fhe  had  heard  fo  elo- 
quently pronounced  by  her  fweetheart 
Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  j  a  difcovery  which 
ftill  mare  endeared  her  lady  to  her  af- 
feclion.  She  had  wept  plentifully  at 
the  progrefs  of  their  mutual  explana- 
tion }  and  was  noW  fo  difconcerted,  that 
flie  Icarce  know  the  meaning 'of  the  or- 
ders fhe  had  received  :  fhe  let  the  kettle 
on  the  table,  and  placed  the  tea-board 

on 
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crfl  the  fire.  Her  cor.fufion,  by  at- 
trailing  the  notice  of  her  miftrefs,  helped 
to  relieve  her  from  her  own  embar-' 
raffing  fituatton.  She,  with  her  own 
delicate  hands,  rectified  the  miltake  of 
Dolly;  who  (till  continued  to  fob,  and 
faid,  *  Yaw  may  think,  my  leady 

•  Darnel,    as   haw  I'aive  yeaten  hool- 

•  cheefe;  but  it  y'an't  foa — I'fe  think, 

•  vor  mai  peart,  as  haw  I  'aive  bean 
'  bewitched.' 

Sir  Launcelot  could  not  help  fmiling 
at  the  ftmplicity  of  Dolly,  whofe  good- 
»efs  of  heart  and  attachment  Aurelia 
did  not  fail  to  extol,  as  foon  as  her 
back  was  turned.  It  was  in  conie- 
quen<!fc  of  this  commendation,  that,  the 
next  time  (he  entered  the  room,  our  ad- 
venturer, for  the  firft  time,  conlidered 
her  face,  and  feemed  to  be  ftruck  with 
her  features.  He  afked  her  fome 
qutftions,  which  me  could  not  anfwer 
to  his  fatisfaclion;  applauded  her  re- 
gard for  her  lady,  and  a  flu  red  her  of 
his  friendship  arid  protection.  He  now 
begged  to  know  the  caufe  that  obliged 
his  Aurelia  to  travel  at  fucb  a  rate,  and 
in  fuch  an  equipage;  and  (lie  informed 
him  of  thofe  particulars  which  we  have 
already  communicated  to  the  reader. 

Sir  Launcelot  glowed  with  refent- 
ment  when  he  nnderftood  how  his  dear 
Aurelia  had  been  opprefied  by  her  per- 
fidious and  cruel  guardian.  He  bit  his 
nether-lip,  rolled  his  eyes  around,  ftarted 
from  his  feat,  and  ftriding  acrofs  the 
room,  *  I  remember,vfaid  he,  *  the  dying 

•  words  of  her  who  now  is  a  faint  in 
'  heaven——"  That  violent  man,  my 
"  brother-in-law,  who  is  Aurelia' s  fole 
'*  guardian,  will  thwart  her  wifhes  with 
**  every  obftacle  that  brutal  reientment 
«'  and  implacable  malice  can  contrive." 
«  —What  followed,  it  would  ill  become 
«  me  to  repeat;  but  me  concluded  with 

•  thefe  words — "The reft  wemuft  leave 
"  to  the  difpenfations  of  Providence." 
1  — Was  it  not  Providence   that  fent 
'  me  hither,  to  guard  and  protecl  the 
'  injured  Aurelia?1     Then  turning  to 
Mils  Darnel,  whofe  eyes  dreamed  with 
tears,  he  added,  *  Yes,  divine  creature! 
'  Heaven,  careful  of  your  fafety,  and 

•  in  compafiion  to  my  fufferings,  bath 

•  guided  me  hither  in  this  myfterious 
'  manner,  that  I  might  defend  you  from 

•  violence,  and  en  joy  this  tranfition  from 

•  madnefs  to  deliberation,  from  defpair 
«  to  felicity.' 

So  faying,  he  approached  this  amiable 
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mourner,  this  fragrant  flower  of  beauty, 
glittering  with  the  dew-drops  of  the 
morning  j  this  fweeteft,  and  gentleft, 
loveliefl  oYnament  of  human  nature!, 
He  gazed  upon  her  with  looks  of  lovo 
ineffable :  he  fat  down  by  her  ;  he 
prefTed  her  fuft  hand  in  his;  he  began 
to  fear  that  all  he  faw  was  the  flatter- 
ing vifton  of  a  diltempered  brain.  He 
looked  and  fighed;  and  turning  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  breathed,  in  broken 
murmurs,  the  chafte  raptures  of  his 
foul.  The  teadernefs  of  this  commu- 
nication was  too  painful  to  be  long  en- 
dured. Aurelia  induftrioufty  interpo&d 
other  fubje&s  of  difcourfe,  that  his  at- 
tention might  not  be  dangeroufly  over- 
charged, and  the  afternoon  palled  infen- 
fibly  away. 

Though  he  had  determined,  in  his 
own  mind,  never  more  to  quit  this  idol 
of  his  foul,  they  had  not  yet  concerted 
any  plan  of  conduct,  when  their  hap- 
pinefs  was  all  at  once  interrupted  by  a 
repetition  of  cries,  denoting  horror  5 
and  a  fervant  coming  in,  faitd,  be  be- 
lieved fome  rogues  were  murdering  a 
traveller  on  the  highway.  The  fuppo- 
fitron  of  fuch  diftrefs  operated  like  gun-* 
powder  on  the  drfpofition  of  our  adven- 
turer; who,  without  conlKJering  the  iV- 
tuation  of, Aurelia,  and  indeed  with- 
out feeing,  or  being  capable  to  thinfe 
on  her,  or  any  other  fubjecl,  for  the 
time  being,  ran  directly  to  the  (table, 
and  mounting  the  firft  horfe  which  he 
found  faddled,  iilued  out  in  the  twi- 
light, having  no  other  weapon  but  his 
fword.  He  rode  full  fpeed  to  the  fpot 
whence  the  crksfeemed  to  proceed;  but 
they  founded  more  remote  as  he  ad- 
vanced. Neve-rthelefs  he  fallowed  them 
to  a  conliderahle  diftance  from  the  road, 
over  fields,  ditches,  and  hedges;  and 
at  laft  came  fo  near,  that  he  could 
plainly  diftinguifh  the  voice  of  his  own 
fquire,  Timothy  Crabmaw,  bellow- 
in  j  for  mercy,  with  hideous  vocifera- 
tion. Stimulated  by  this  recognition, 
he  redoubled  his  career  in  the  dark,  till 
at  length  his  horfe  plunged  into  a  hole, 
the  nature  of  which  he  could  not  com- 
prehend; but  he  found  it  impracticable 
to  difengage  him.  It  was  with  fome 
difficulty  that  he  himfelf  clambered  over 
a  ruined  wall,  and  regained  the  open 
ground.  Here  he  groped  about,  in  the 
utmoit  impatience  of  anxiety,  ignorant 
of  the  place,  mad  with  vexation  for 
the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  fquire,  and 
between 
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between  whiles  invaded  with  a  pang  of 
concern  for  Amelia,  left  among  ftran- 
gers,  unguarded,  and  alarmed.  In  the 
inidfl  of  this  emotion,  he  bethought 
Bimfelf  of  hallooing  aloud,  that,  in 
cafe  he  mould  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  inhabited  place,  he  might  be 
Jieard  and  alTllted.  He  accordingly 
praftifed  this  expedient,  which  was  not 
altogether  without  effecl:;  for  he  was 
immediately  anfwercd  by  an  old  friend, 
DO  other  than  his  own  fteed  Bronzo- 
marte,  who,  hearing  his  mailer's  voice, 
neighed  ftrenuoufly  at  a  fmall  diltance. 
The  knight  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  found,  heard  it  with  a  itoni  fo- 
ment; and,  advancing  in  the  right  di- 
rection, found  his  noble  charger  fatten- 
ed to  a  tree.  He  forthwith  untied  and 
mounted  him;  then,  laying  the  reins 
upon  his  neck,  allowed  him  to  chufe 
his  own  path,  in  which  he  began  to  tra- 
vel with  equal  fteadinefs  and  expedition. 
They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the 
knight's  ears  were  again  faluted  by  the 
cries  of  Crab  (haw  j  which  Bronzomarte 
no  fooner  heard  than  he  pricked  up  his 
ears,  neighed,  and  quickened  his  pace, 
as  if  he  had  been  feniible  of  the  fquire's 
diftrefs,  and  haftened  to  his  relief.  Sir 
Launcelot,  notwithstanding  his  own 
tiifquiet,  could  not  help  ohierving  and 
admiring  this  generous  fenfibility  of 
his  horie:  he  began  to  think  himfelf 
Jbme  hero  of  romance  mounted  upon  a 
winged  fteed,  infpired  with  reafon,  di- 
rected by  fome  humane  inchanter,  who 
pitied  virtue  in  diftrefs.  All  circum- 
itances  confidered,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  commotion  in  the  mind  of  our  ad- 
venturer produced  fome  fuch  delirium. 
All  night  he  continued  the  chace ;  the 
voice,  which  was  repeated  at  intervals, 
ilill  retreating  before  him,  till  the  morn- 
ing began  to  appear  in  the  eaft;  when, 
by  divers  piteous  groans,  he  was  direct- 
ed to  the  corner  of  a  wood,  where  he 
beheld  his  miferable  fquire  ftrctched 
upon  the  grafs,  and  Gilbert  feeding  by 
him  altogether  unconcerned,  the  helmet 
and  the  launce  fufpendedat  the  faddle- 
bow,  and  the  portmanteau  fafely  fixed 
upon  the  crupper. 

The  knight,  riding  up  to  Crab/haw, 
with  equal  furprize  and  concern,  alfced 
what  had  brought  him  there  j  and  Ti- 
mothy, after  fome  paufe,  during  which 
he  furveyed  his  mafter  with  a  rueful 
afpecl,  anfwered,  «  The  devil  !'—- 
•••  One  would  imagine,  indeed,  you  had 


'  fome  fuch  conveyance,'  faid  Sir  Laun- 
celot.    '   I  have    followed    your   crieft 

*  fince   lalt  evening  I  know  not  how, 
'   nor  whither,  and  never  could  come 
'  up  with  you  till  this  moment.     But, 
'  fay,  what  damage  have  you  fuftaintdj 
'  that  you  lie  in  that  wretched  pott  tire, 

*  and  gro.in   fo  difmally?'- — '   I  can'l 

*  guefsj'  replied  the  fquire  '  if  it  bean't 

*  that  uiai  hoole  carcafe  is  drilled  into 
'  oilet-hools,  and  my  flelh  pinched  into 
'  a  jelly.' — *  How!   wherefore  ?'  cried 
the  knight,    «  who  were  the  mifcreants 
'  that  treated  you  in  fuch  a  barbarous 
'  manner?  Do  you  know  the  ruffians  ?* 
—  *  I  know  nothing  at  all,'  an  (were  J 
the  peevjih  fquire,  '  but  that  I  was  tor- 
'  mented   by  vive    hundred   and  vifty 
'  thoufand  legions  of  devils,  and  there's 
«  an  end    con't!' — «  Well,  you  mult 

*  have   a  little  patience,    Crablhaw— J 
c  there's  a  falVe  for  every  fore.' — '  Yaw 
'  mought  as   well    tell    ma,  for  every/ 
'  zovv  there's  a  zir-revererice.' — '  For 

*  a    man   in  your  condition,  rnethinks 
'  you  talk  very  much  at  your  eafe.— 

*  Try  if  you  can  get   up  and  mount 
'  Gilbert,  that  you  maybe  conveyed  to 

*  fome  place  where  you  can  have  prope* 

*  allitlance. —  So — well  done!— cheai- 

<  iv  p 

Timothy  actually  made  an  effort  to 
rife;  but  fell  down  again,  and  uttered 
a  difmal  yell.  Then  his  mailer  ex- 
horted him  to  take  advantage  of  a  park- 
wall  by  which  he  lay,  and  raife  him- 
felf  gradually  upon  it.  Crab/haw^ 
eyeing  him  aflcance,  faid.  by  way  of  re- 
proach, for  his  not  alighting  and  af- 
iifting  him  in  perfon,  «  Thatch  youe1 

*  houfe     with    t— — — d,    and   you'll 
'  have  more  teachers  than  reachcrs!'-— 
Having     pronounced     tliis     inelegant 
adage,  he  made  (hift  to  Itand  upon  his 
Jegs;  and  now,  the  knight  lending  A 
hancl,    was    mounted    upon    Gilbert, 
though  not  without  a  world  of  Oh's! 
and  All's!  and  other  ejaculations  of  paid 
and  impatience. 

As  they  jogged  on  together,  our  ad- 
venturer endeavoured  to  learn  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  difafter  which  had  be- 
fallen the  fquire;  but  all  the  informa- 
tion he  could  obtain  amounted  to  a  very 
imperfect  ilzetch  of  the  adventure.  Bjr 
dint  of  a  thoufand  interrogations,  He' 
umierftaod,  that  Crabfliawhad  been,  in 
the  preceding  evening,  encountered  by 
three  perfon s  on  horfeback  with  Vene- 
tian aiufqucs  on  tbeir  faces,  which  he 

miltooh 
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taiftook  for  their  natural  features,  and 
was  terrified  accordingly :  that  they  not 
only  prefented  piftols  to  his  breaft,  and 
led  his  horfe  out  of  the  highway,  but 
pricked  him  with  goads,  and  pinched 
him,  from  time  to  time,  till  he  fcream- 
ed  with  the  torture:  that  he  was  led 
through  unfrequented  places  acrofs  the 
country,  fometimes  at  an  eafy  trot, 
fometimes  at  full  gallop}  and  torment- 
ed ail  night  by  thofe  hideous  daemons, 
who  vanifhed  at  day-break,  and  left 
him  lying  on  the  fpot  where  he  was 
found  by  his  mafter. 

This  was  a  myftery  which  our  hero 
Could  by  no  means  unriddle:  it  was  the 
jnore  unaccountable,  as  the  fquire  had 
not  been  robbed  of  his  money,  horfes, 
and   baggage.     He  was  even  difpofed 
to  believe  that  Crabfliaw's  brain  was 
difordered,  and  the  whole  account  he 
had  given  no  more  than    a  chimera. 
This   opinion,  however,    he  could  no 
longer  retain,  when  he  arrived  at  an 
inn  on  the  poft-road,  and  found,  upon 
examination,  that  Timothy's  lower  ex- 
tremities were  covered  with  blood,  and 
all  the  reft  of  his  body  fpeckled  with 
livid  marks  of  contufion.     But  he  was 
ftill  more  chagrined  when  the  landlord 
informed  him  that  he  was  thirty  miles 
diftant  from  riie  place  where  he  had  left 
Aureliaj  and  that  his  way  lay  through 
crofs-roads,  which  were  almoft  impafs- 
able  at  that  feafon  of  the  year.     Alarm- 
ed at  this  intelligence,  he  gave  direc- 
tions that  his  fquire  (hould  be  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  bed  in  a  comfort- 
able chamber,  as  he  complained  more 
and  morej  and  indeed  was  feized  with 
a  fever,  occafioned  by  the  fatigue,  the 
pain,  and  terror,  he  had  undergone.  A 
neighbouring  apothecary  being  called, 
and   giving  it  as  his  opinion   that  he 
could  not  for  fome  days  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  travel,  his  matter  depofited  a  fum 
of   money  in   his   hands,    defiring  he 
might  be  properly  attended  till  he  mould 
hear  farther.      Then  mounting  Bron- 
.zomarte,  he  fet  out  with  a  guide  for 
the  place  he  had  left,   not  without  a 
thoufand  fears  and  perplexities,  arifing 
from  the  reflection  of  having  left  the 
jewel  of  his  heart  with  fuch  precipita- 
tion. 

CHAP.    IV. 

WHICH    IT    IS    TO    BE    HOPED     THE 
DEADER    WILL    FIND  AN  AGREE- 


ABLE  MELODY  OF  MIRTH  AND 
MADNESS,  SENSE  AND  ABSUR- 
DITY. 

IT  was  not  without  reafon  that  our 
adventurer  afflicted  himfelf;  his 
fears  were  but  too  prophetick.  When 
he  alighted  at  the  inn,  which  he  had 
left  fo  abruptly  the  preceding  evening, 
he  ran  directly  to  the  apartment  where 
he  had  beenfo  happy  in  Aurelia's  com- 
pany j  but  her  he  faw  not — all  was  fo-  * 
litary.  Turning  to  the  woman  of  the 
houfe,  who  had  followed  him  into  the 
room,  <  Where  is  the  lady?'  cried  he, 
in  a  tone  of  impatience.  Mine  hoftefs, 
fcrewing  up  her  features  into  a  very  de- 
mure afpect,  faid  me  faw  fomany  ladies, 
(he  could  not  pretend  to  know  who  he 
meant.  '  I  tell  thee,  woman,'  ex- 
claimed the  knight,  in  a  louder  accent, 

*  thou  never  faweft  fuch  another  — I 
'  mean,  that  miracle  of  beauty— ' 

'  Very  like,'  replied  the  dame,  as  (he 
retired  to  the  room  door.  «  Hub(band, 
'  here's  one  as  axes  concerning  a  miracle 

*  of  beauty;  hi.  hi,  hi.     Can  you  gire 
'  him  any  information  about  this  mi- 
'  racleof  beauty?— O  la!   hi,  hi,  hi.' 
Inftead  of  anfwering  this  queftion,  the    . 
inn-keeper  advancing,   and   furveying 
Sir  Launcelot,  '  Friend,*  faid  he,  '  you 

'  are  the  perlbn  that  carried  off  my 
«  horfe  out  of,  the  ftable/— «  Tell  me 
'  not  of  a  horfe  -—Where  is  the  young 
'  lady?'—4  Now  I  will  tel!  you  of  the 
'  horfe,  and  lii  make  you  find  him  too, 
'  before  you  and  I  part.' — «  Wretched 
'  animal!  how  dareft  thou  dally  with 
'my  impatience? — Speak,  or  defpair. 
«  — What  is  become  of  Mifs  Mea- 

*  dows?— -Say,  did  (he  leave  this  place 
'  of  her  own  accord,  or  was  fhe— hah ! 
'  — fpeak — anfwer;  or,,  by  the  powers 

*  above — '     *  I'll  anfwer  you  flat— « 
'  (he  you  call  Mils  Meadows  is  in  very 

*  good  hands — fo  you  may  ma  eyour- 
€  felf  eafy  on  that  fcore*'  —  •  Sacred 

*  Heaven!  Explain  your  meaning,  miC- 

*  creant,  or  I'll   make   you  a  dreadful 
'  example  to  all  the  infolem  publicans 

*  of  the  reulm.'     So  faying,  he  feized 
him  with  one  hand ;  and  dalhing  him  on 
the  floor,  let  one  foot  on  his  belly,  and 
kept  him  trembling  in  that  proftrate  at- 
titude.    The  oftler  and  waiter   flying 
to  the  affiftance  of  their  matter,  our  ad- 
venturer unmeathed  his  (word,  declar- 
ing he  would  difmifs  their  fouls  from 
their  bodies,  and  exterminate  the  whole 
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family  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  if 
they  would  not  immediately  give  him 
the  fatisfaclion  he  required. 

The  hortefs  being  by  this  time  terri- 
£ed  almoft  out  of  her  fenfes,  fell  on 
her  knees  before  him,  begging  he  would 
ipare  their  lives,  and  prorriiing  to  de- 
clare the  whole  truth.  He  would  not, 
however,  remove  his  foot  from  the  body 
cf  her  hufoand,  until  (he  told  him, 
that  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  after  he 
had  iallied  out  upon  the  fuppofed  rob- 
bers, two  chailes  arrived,  each  drawn 
by  four  horfesj  that  two  men  armed 
with  piftols  alighting  from  one  of  them, 
laid  violent  hands  upon  the  young  lady  j 
and,  notwithstanding  her  ftruggling 
and  fhrieking,  forced  her  into  the  other 
carriage,  in  which  was  an  infirm  gen- 
tleman, who  called  himfelf  her  guar- 
dian; that  the  maid  was  left  to  the  care 
of  a  third  fervant,  to  follow  with  a 
third  chaife,  which  was  got  ready  with 
all  poflible  difpatch,  while  the  other 
two  proceeded  at  full  fpeed  on  the  road 
to  London.  It  was  by  this  communi- 
cative lacquey  the  people  of  the  houfe 
were  informed  that  the  old  gentleman, 
his  mafter,  was  Squire  Darnel,  the 
young  lady  his  niece  and  ward,  and 
our  adventurer  a  needy  fliarper,  who 
wanted  to  make  a  prey  of  her  fortune. 
The  knight,  fired  even  almoft  to 
frenzy  by  this  intimation,  fpurned  the 
carcafe  of  his  heft  ;  and  his  eye  gleam- 
ing terror,  ruflied  into  the  yard,  in  or- 
der to  mount  Bronzomarte  and  purfue 
the  ravi flier,  when  he  was  diverted  from 
his  purpofe  by  a  new  incident. 

One  of  the  poftilions,  who  had  driven 
the  chaife  in  which  Dolly  was  convey- 
ed, happened  to  arrive  at  that  inftant ; 
when,  feeing  our  hero,  he  ran  up  to  him 
cap  in  hand,  and  prefcnting  a  letter, 
accofted  him  in  thefe  words  :  *  Pleafe 
your  noble  honour,  if  your  honour  be 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  of  the  Weft 
Riding,  here's  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
woman, that  I  promifed  to  deliver  in- 
to your  honour's  own  hands.* 
The  knight,  fnatching  the  letter  with 
the  utmoft  avidity,  broke  it   up,  and 
found   the  contents  couched  in    thefe 
terms. 


«    HONOURED   SIR, 

*  rpHE  man  az  g'fen  me  leave  to  lat 

•*•    '  yaw  knaw  my  dear  leady    is 

*  going  to   Loondon  with  her  unkle 


Squaire  Darnel — Be  not  conzarfjecJ» 
honoured  Sir,  vor  I'fe  take  it  on  mai 
laife  to  let  yaw  knaw  wheare  we  be 
zettled,  if  zo  be  I  can  vhid  wheare  you 
loadge  in  Loondon*  The  man  zay* 
yaw  may  put  it  in  the  pooblic  prints. 
I  houp  the  bareheir  will  be  honeft 
enuff  to  deliver  thisfcrowl  j  and  that 
your  honour  will  pardon  your  umbil 
fervannt  to  cummand, 

*  DOROTHY  COWSLIP.* 

*  P.  S.  Pleafe  my  kaind  farvice  to 
'  laayer  Clarke.  Squire  Darnel's  man 
'  is  very  civil  for  fartain  ;  but  I'aveno 
'  thoughts  on  him  I'll  aflure  yaw.— t 
*  Marry  hap,  worfe  ware  may  have  a 
'  better  chap,  as  the  zayinggoes.* 

Nothing  could  be  more  feafonable 
than  the  delivery  of  this  billetj  which 
he  had  no  fooner  perufed  than  his  re- 
flection returned,  and  he  entered  into  a 
ferious  deliberation  with  his  own  heart* 
He  considered  that  Aurelia  was  by  thi« 
time  far  beyond  a  poflibility  of  being 
overtaken,  and  that  by  a  precipitate 
purfuit  he  mould  only  expofe  his  own 
infirmiriesi  He  confided  in  the  attach- 
ment of  his  miftrefs,  and  in  the  fidelity 
of  her  maid,  who  would  find  opportu- 
nities of  communicating  her  fentiments 
by  means  of  this  lacquey,  of  whom  he 
perceived  by  the  letter  me  had  already 
made  a  conqueft.  He  therefoie  refolved 
to  bridle  his  impatience,  to  proceed 
leifurely  to  London ;  and  inftead  of 
taking  any  ram  ftep  which  might  in- 
duce Anthony  Darnel  to  remove  his 
niece  from  that  city,  remain  in  feeming 
quiet  until  me  mould  be  fettled,  and 
her  guardian  returned  to  the  country. 
Aurelia  had  mentioned  to  him  the 
name  of  Do6lor  Kawdle,  and  from  him 
he  expected  in  due  time  to  receive  the 
moft  interefting  information. 

Thefe  refle6tions  had  an  inftantane- 
ous  effecl:  upon  our  hero,  whole  rage 
immediately  fublided,  and  whofe  vifage 
gradually  refumed  its  natural  caft  of 
courtefy  and  good  humour.  He  forth- 
with gratified  the  poftilion  with  fucK 
a  remuneration  as  lent  him  dancing  in- 
to the  kitchen,  where  he  did  not  fail  to 
extol  the  generolity  and  immenfe  for- 
tune of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves. 

Our  adventurer's  next  Itep  was  to  fee 
Bronzomarte  properly  accommodated  3 
then  he  ordered  a  iefVcIhratnt  for  him- 
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felf,  and  retired  into  an  apartment, 
where  mine  hoft,  with  his  wife,  and  all 
the  fervants,  waited  on  him,  to  befeech 
his  honour  to  forgive  their  imperti- 
nence, which  was  owing  to  their  igno- 
ranceofhishonour'squality,andthefalfe 
information  they  had  received  from  the 
gentleman's  fervant.  He  had  too  much 
magnanimity  to  retain  the  lead  refent- 
xnent  againft  fuch  inconfiderable  ob- 
je&s.  He  not  only  pardoned  them 
without  hefitation,  but  aflured  the  land- 
lord he  would  be  accountable  for  the 
horfej  which,  however,  was  that  fame 
-evening  brought  home  by  a  country- 
man, who  had  found  him  pounded,  as 
it  were,  within  the  walls  of  a  ruined 
cottage.  As  the  knight  had  been  great- 
ly fatigued,  without  enjoying  any  reft 
for  eight  and  forty  hours,  he  refolved 
to  indulge  himfelf  with  one  night's  re- 
pofe,  and  then  return  to  the  place  where 
he  had  left  his  fquire  indifpofedj  for 
by  this  time  even  his  concern  for  Timo- 
thy had  recurred. 

On  a  candid  fcrutiny  of  his  own 
heart,  he  found  himfelf  much  lefs  un- 
happy than  he  had  been  before  his  in- 
terview with  Aurelia ;  for,  inftead  of 
being,  as  formerly,  tormented  with  the 
pangs  of  defpairing  love,  which  had 
actually  unfettled  his  underftanding,  he 
was  now  happily  convinced  that  he  had 
infpired  the  tender  breaft  of  Aurelia 
with  mutual  affection  j  and  though  (he 
was  invidioufly  inatched  from  his  em- 
brace in  the  midft  of  fuch  endearments 
as  had  wound  up  his  foul  to  extafy  and 
tranfport,  he  did  not  doubt  of  being 
able  to  refcue  her  from  the  power  of  an 
inhuman  kinfman,  whole  guardianfhip 
would  foon  of  courfe  expire  ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  he  refted  with  the  moft 
perfect  dependence  on  her  conftancy  and 
virtue. 

As  he  next  day  croflfed  the  country, 
ruminating  on  the  difafter  that  had  be- 
fallen his  fquire,  and  could  now  com- 
pare circumrtances  coolly,  he  eafily 
comprehended  the  whole  fcheme  of  that 
adventure,  which  was  no  other  than  an 
artifice  of  Anthony  Darnel  and  his 
emiflaries  to  draw  him  from  the  inn, 
where  he  propofed  to  execute  his  defign 
upon  the  innocent  Aurelia.  He  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  uncle,  having 
been  made  acquainted  with  his  niece's 
elopement,  had  followed  her  track  by 
the  help  of  fuch  information  as  he  re- 
vived from  one  itage  to  another  j  and 
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that,  receiving  more  particulars  at  the 
White  Hart  touching  SirLauncelot,  he 
had  formed  the  fcheme  in  which  Crab- 
maw  was  an  involuntary  inftrument  to- 
wards the  feduftion  of  his  mafter. 

Amufing  himfelf  with  thefe  and  other 
cogitations,  our  hero  in  -the  afternoon 
reached  the  place  of  his  deftination  j  and 
entering  the  inn  where  Timothy  had 
been  left  at  fick  quarters,  chanced  to 
meet  the  apothecary  retiring  precipi- 
tately, in  a  very  unfavoury  pickle,  from 
the  chamber  of  his  patient.  When  he 
enquired  about  the  health  of  his  fquire, 
this  retainer  to  medicine,  wiping  him* 
felf  all  the  while  with  a  napkin,  an- 
fwered,  in  manifeft  confufion,  that  h£ 
apprehended  him  to  be  in  a  very  danger- 
ous way,  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
pia  mater,  which  had  produced  a  moft 
furious  delirium.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  explain,  in  technical  terms,  the  me- 
thod of  cure  he  had  followed  j  and  con- 
cluded with  telling  him  the  poor  fquire's 
brain  was  fo  outrageously  difordered, 
that  he  had  rejected  all  adminiftrationa 
and  juft  thrown  an  urinal  in  his  face. 

The  knight's  humanity  being  alarm- 
ed at  this  intelligence,  he  refolved  that 
Crabfhaw  mould  have  the  benefit  of 
farther  advice  j  and  afked  if  there  was 
not  a  phyfician  in  the  place.  The 
apothecary,  after  fome  interjections  of 
hefitation,  owned  there  was  a  doctor  in 
the  village,  an  odd  fort  of  a  humouriftj 
but  he  believed  he  had  not  much  to  do 
in  the  way  of  his  profeflion,  and  was 
not  much  ufed  to  the  forms  of  prefer ip- 
tion.  He  was  counted  a  fcholar,  to  be 
furej  but  as  to  his  medical  capacity — he 
would  not  take  upon  him  to  fay—.'  No 

*  matter,'   cried    Sir  Launcelot  j   '  Jie 
'  may  ftrike  out  fome  lucky  thought 
«  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  and  I 

*  defire  you  will  call  him  inftantly.* 
While  the  apothecary  was  abfent  on 

this  fervice,  our  adventurer  took,  it  in 
his  head  to  queftion  the  landlord  about 
the  character  of  this  phyfician,  which 
had  been  fo  unfavourably  reprefented  5 
and  received  the  following  information. 
«  For  my  peart,  meaiter,  I  knows 

*  nothing  amifs  of  the  doctor — he's  a 
quiet  fort  of  an  inoffenfive  man  j  ufes 
my  houfefometimes,  and  pays  for  what 
he  has,  like  the  reft  of  my  cuftomers. 
They   fays    he   deals    very  little    in 
phy fick  Huff,  but  cures  his  patients 
with  fading  and  water-gruel,  where- 
by he  can't  expect  the  pothecary  to  b$ 
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his  friend.  You  knows,  mafter,  one 
mull  live,  and  let  live,  as  the  faying 
is.  I  muft  fay,  he,  for  the  value  of 
three  guineas,  fet  up  my  wife's  con- 
ftitution in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I 
have  faved  within  thefe  two  years,  I 
believe,  forty  pounds  in  pothecary's 
bills.  But  what  of  that?  Everyman 
muft  eat,  tho'f  at  another's  expence; 
and  I  fliould  be  in  a  deadly  hole  my- 
felf,  if  all  my  cuftomers  mould  take 
it  in  their  heads  to  drink  nothing  but 
water-gruel,  becaufe  it  is  good  for  the 
conftitution.  Thank  God,  I  have  as 
good  a  conftitution  as  e'er  a  man  in 
England  j  but  for  all  that,  I  and  my 
whole  family  bleed  and  purge,  and 
take  a  diet- drink  twice  a  year,  by  way 
of  ferving  the  pothecary,  who  is  a 
very  honeft  man,  and  a  very  good 
neighbour.' 

Their  converfation  was  interrupted 
by  the  return  of  the  apothecary  with  the 
doftor,  who  had  very  little  of  the  fa- 
culty in  his  appearance.  He  was  drefT- 
cd  remarkably  plain  j  feemed  to  be  turn- 
ed of  fifty ;  had  a  carelefs  air,  and  a 
farcaftical  turn  in  his  countenance. 
Before  he  entered  the  fick  man's  cham- 
bers  he  alked  fome  queftions  concern- 
ing the  difeafej  and  when  the  apothe- 
cary, pointing  to  his  own  head,  laid, 
'  It  lies  all  here  j'  the  doclor,  turning 
to  Sir  Launcelot,  replied,  <  If  that  be 

*  all,  there's  nothing  in  it.' 

Upon  a  more  particular  enquiry  about 
the  fymptoms,  he  was  told  that  the 
blood  was  feemingly  vifcuous,  and  fait 
vpon  the  tongue  j  the  urine  remarkably 
acrofaline  ;  and  th.2  faeces  atrabilious 
and  fcetid.  When  the  doflor  faid  he 
would  engage  to  find  the  fame  phaeno- 
mena  in  every  healthy  man  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  theapothecary  added,  that  the 
patient  was  manifeftly  comatous,  and 
moreover  afflicted  with  griping  pains 
and  borborygmata.  '  A  f-— -t  for  your 

*  borborygmata P  cried  the   phyfician. 
«  What  has  been  done  ?'    Tothisquef- 
tion  he  replied,    that  venefe&ion  had 
been  three  times  performed  ;  that  a  ve- 
ficatory  had  been  applied  inter  fcapulas^ 
that  the  patient  had  taken  occafionally 
of  a  cathartick  apozem  j  and,  between 
whiles,  alexipharmick  bolufes  and  neu- 
tral draughts.     *  Neutral,  indeedl'Taid 
the  do6lor  ;  '  fo  neutral,  that  I'll  be 

*  crucified  if  ever  they  declare  either  for 
<  the  patient  or  the  difeafe.'     So  faying, 
he  brufiied  into  Crabfliaw's  chamber, 


followed  by  our  adventurer,  who  w.ii 
almoll  fu  Boca  ted  at  his  firft   entrance. 
Theday  wasclofej  the  window-fhutters 
were  faltened  ;  a  huge  fire  blazed  in  the 
chimney  j  thick  haratecn  curtains  were 
clofe  drawn  round  the  bed,   where  the 
wretched  fquire  lay  extended  under  an 
enormous  load  of  blankets.    The  nurfe, 
who  had  all   the  exteriors  of  a  bawd 
given  to  drink,  fat  ftewing  in  this  apart- 
ment like  a  damned  foul  in  fome  infer- 
nal bagnio  j  but  rifing  when  the  com- 
pany entered,  made  her  curtfies   with 
great  decorum.     '  Well,'  faid  the  doc- 
tor, *  how  does  your  patient,  nurfe  ?' 
— <  Blefled  be  God  for  it,  I  hope  in  a 
fair  way — to    be  fure,   his    apozem 
has    had   a   blefled  effea— five  and 
twenty  ftools  fince  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.     But  then  a'would  not  fuf- 
fer  the  blifters  to  be  put  upon  his 
thighs.     Good  lack  !  a'has  been  mor- 
tally obftropolous,    and  out  of   his 
fenfes  all   this   blefled  day.' — «  You 
lye!'  cried  the  fquire  ;  «  I  aVt  out  of 
my  feven  fenfes,  thof  I'm  half  mad 

*  with  vexation.' 

The  do&or  having  withdrawn  the 
curtain,  the  haplefs  fquire  appeared 
very  pale  and  ghaftly  ;  and  having  fur- 
veyed  his  mafter  with  a  rueful  afpeft, 
addrefled  him  in  thefe  words  :  «  Sir 

*  Knight,  I  beg  a  boon  ;  be  pleafed  to 

*  tie  a  ftone  about  the  neck  of  the  apo- 

*  thecar y ,  and  a  halter  about  the  neck  of 
'  the  nurfe,  and  throw  the  one  into  the 
'  next   river,,  and  the  other  over  the 

*  next  treej  and  in  fo  doing  you  will 
'  do  a  charitable  deed  to  your  fellow- 
'  creatures  j  for  he  and  flie  do  the  devil's 
'  work  in  partnership,  and  have  fent 

*  many  fcore  of  their  betters  home  to 
'  him   before  their  time.'—'  Oh  !    he 
'  begins  to  talk  fenfibly.'— *  Have  a 
'  good    heart !'     faid     the    phyfician. 
'  What  is  your  diforder  ?'— «  Phyfick.' 
— *  What  do  you  chiefly  complain  of  ?* 
— •*  The  doctor.'— *  Does  your  head 
'  ache?1—*  Yea,    with  impertinence.' 
— •*  Have  you  a  pain  in  your  back  ?'— « 

*  Yes,  where  the  blifter  lies.' — «  Are 
«  you  fick  at  ftomach  ?'— «  Yes,  with 
'  hunger.' — c  Do  you  feel  any  fhiver- 
«  ings?' — «  Always   at   fight   of    the 
'  apothecary.'—*  Do  you  perceive  any 
'  load  in  your  bowels  ?'— *  I  would  the 
'  apothecary's  confcience  was  as  clear.* 
— '  Are  you  thirfty  ?' — *  Not  thirity 
'  enough  to  drink  barley-water.'—'  Be 
1  pleafed  to  look  into  his  fauces/  faid 

tht 
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the  apothecary ;  «  he  has  got  a  rough 
tongue,  and  a  very  foul  mouth,  I'll 
affure  you.' — *  I  have  known  that  the 
cafe  with  fome  limbs  of  the  faculty, 


his  fober  reflection  j  fo  now,  as  that  de- 
fpair  fubfided,  his  thoughts  began  to 
flow  deliberately  in  their  ancient  chan- 
nel. All  day  long  he  regaled  his  ima- 


where  they  flood  more  in  need  of  correc-     gination  with  plans  of  connubial  hap- 
tion  than  of  phylick.' — *  Well,  my     pinefs,  formed  on  the  poflcflion  of  the 


phylick/ — *   Well,  my 
honeft  friend,  fince  you  have  already 
undergone  the  proper  purgations  in 
due  form,  and  lay  you  have  no  other 
difeaie  than   the  doctor,  we  will  fet 
you  on  your  legs  again  without  far- 
ther queftion.    Here,  nurfe,  open  that 
window,  and  threw  thefe  phials  into 
the  ftreet.     Now,  lower  the  curtain, 
without  fhutting  the  cafement,  that 
the  man  may  not  be  itiflcd  in  his  own 
fteam.     In  the  next  place,  take  off 
two-thirds  of  theie  coals,  and  one- 
third  of  thefe  blankets.     How  do' ft 
feel  now,  my  heart  ?' — *  I  mould  feel 
heart-whole  if  fo  be  as  yow  would 
throw  the  noorfe  a'ter  the  bottles,  and 
the  pothecary  a'ter  the  noorfe  j  and 
oorder  me  a  pound  of  chops  for  my 
dinner}  for  I  be  fo  hoongry,  I  could 
eat  a  horfe  behind  the  faddle.' 
The  apothecary,  feeing  what  pa  fled, 
retired  of  his  own  accord,  holding  up 
his  hands,  in  fign  of  aftonifliment.   The 
nurfe  was  difmified  in  the  fame  breath. 
Crabfhaw  rofe,  drefled  himfelf  without 
afliftance,  and  made  a  hearty  meal  on 
the  mil  eatable  that  prefented  itfelf  to 
view.     The  knight  paifed  the  evening 
with  the  phyficianj  who,  from  his  firft 
appearance,  concluded   he  was   mad ; 
but,  in  the  courfe  of  the  converfation, 
found  means   to  refign   that  opinion, 
without  adopting  any  other  in  lieu  of 
it,  and  parted  with  him  under  all  the 
impatience  of  curiofity.     The  knight, 
on  his  part,  was  very  well  entertained 
with  the  witty  farcafms  and  erudition 
of  the  doctor,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
fort  of   cynick  philofopher,  tinctured 
with  mifanthropy,    and   at   open  war 
with  the  whole  body  of  apothecaries  j 
whom,  however,  it  was  by  no  means 
his  interelt  to  dilbblige. 

Next  day,  Crabfliaw  being,  to  all 
appearance,  perfectly  recovered,  our 
adventurer  reckoned  with  the  apothe- 
cary, paid  the  landlord,  and  fet  out 
on  his  return  for  the  London  road,  re- 
folving  to  lay  afide  his  armour  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  metropolis  j  for,  ever 
fince  his  interview  with  Aurelia,  his 
fondnefs  for  chivalry  had  been  gra- 
dually abating.  As  the  torrent  of  his 
had  difordered  the  current  of 


incomparable  Aurelia;  determined  to 
wait  with  patience  until  the  law  mould 
fuperfede  the  authority  of  her  guardian, 
rather  than  adopt  any  violent  expedient 
which  might  hazard  the  intereft  of  his 
paflion. 

He  had  for  fome  time  travelled  in  the 
turnpike  road,   when  his  reverie  was 
fuddenly  interrupted  by  a  confuted  noiie ; 
and  when  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  he  be- 
held, at  a  little  diftance,  a   rabble  of 
men  and  women  varioufly  armed,  with, 
flails,  pitch  forks,  poles,  and  mufquets, 
acting  offenfively  again  ft  a  ftrange  figure 
on  horfeback,  who,  with  a  kind  of  lanccr 
laid  about  him  with    incredible  fury. 
Our  adventurer  was  not  fo  totally  aban- 
doned by  the  fpirit  of  chivalry,  to  fee 
without  emotion  a  fingle  knight  in  dan- 
ger of  being  overpowered  by  fuch  a, 
multitude    of    adverfaries.      Without 
ftaying  to  put  on  his  helmet,  he  ordered 
Crabfhaw  to  follow  him  in  the  charge 
againlt  thofe  plebeians :  then  couching 
his  lance,  and  giving  Bronzomarte  the 
fpur,  he  began  his  career  with  fuch  im- 
petuofity,  as  overturned  all  that  happen- 
ed to  be  in  his  way;  and  intimidated 
the  rabble  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
retired  before  him  like  a  flock  of  ftieep, 
the  greater  part  of  them  believing  he  was 
the  devil  in  propriaperfona.     He  cainc 
in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  fave  the  life 
of  the  other  errant,  again  ft  whom  three 
loaded  mufquets  were  actually  levelled 
at  the  very  inftant  that  our  adventurer 
began    his    charge.      The    unknown 
knight  was  fo  fenlible  of  the  feafonable 
interpofition,thaf,  riding  up  to  our  hero, 
Brother,'  faid  he,  '  this  is  the  fecond 
time  you   have  holp  me  off  when  I 
was  bump  afliore.     Befs  Mizzen,  I 
muft  fay,  is  no  more  than  a  leaky 
bum-boat,  in  companion  of  the  glo- 
rious galley  you  want  to  man.     I  de- 
fire  that  henceforth  we  may  cruize  in 
the  fame  latitudes,  brother ;  and  I'll 
be  damned  if  I  don't  ftand  by  you  as 
long  as  I  have  a  (tick  landing,  or  can 
carry  a  rag  of  canvas.1 
By  this  addrefs  our  knight  recog- 
nized the  novice  Captain  Crowe,  who 
had  found  means  to  accommodate  hina- 
ielf  with  a  very  ftrange  iuit  of  armour. 

By 
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By  way  of  helmet,  he  wore  one  of  the 
caps  ufed  by  the  light-horfe,  with  llraps 
buckled  under  his  chin,  and  contrived 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  conceal  his  whole 
vifage  except  the  eyes.  Initead  of  cui- 
rafs,  mail,  greaves,  and  other  pieces 
of  compleat  armour,  he  was  cafed  in  a 
poftilion's  leathern  jerkin,  covered  with 
thin  plates  of  tinned  iron  :  his  buckler 
•was  a  pot-lid,  his  lance  a  hop-  pole  (hod 
*vith  iron,  and  a  bafket-hilt  broad- 
fword,  like  that  of  Hudibras,  depending 
fcy  a  broad  buff  belt  that  girded  his 
middle.  His  feet  were  defended  by 
jack-boots,  and  his  hands  by  the  gloves 
of  a  trooper.  Sir  Launcelot  would  not 
lofe  time  in  examining  particulars,  as 
he  perceived  fome  miichief  had  been 
done,  and  that  the  enemy  had  rallied  at 
a  dirtance ;  he  therefore  commanded 
Crowe  to  follow  him,  and  rode  off  with 
great  expedition  j  but  he  did  not  per- 
ceive his  fquire  was  taken  prifbner  j 
nor  did  the  captain  recoiled  that  his 
nephew,  Tom  Clarke,  had  been  dif- 
abled  and  fecured  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fray.  The  truth  is,  the  poor  cap- 
Sain  had  been  fo  belaboured  about  the 
pate,  that  it  was  a  wonder  he  remem- 
jbered  his  own  name. 


CHAP.    V. 

CONTAINING  ADVENTURES  OF 
CHIVALRY,  E<}tJALLY  NEW  AND 
SURPRIZING. 

THE  knight,  Sir  Launcelot,  and 
the  novice  Crowe,  retreated, 
with  equal  order  and  expedition,  to  the 
diftance  of  half  a  league  from  the  field 
of  battle}  where  the  former  halting, 
propofed  to  make  a  lodgement  in  a  very 
decent  houfe  of  entertainment,  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  (ign  of  St.  George  of 
Cappadocia  encountering  the  dragon, 
an  achievement  in  which  temporal  and 
Spiritual  chivalry  were  happily  recon- 
ciled. Two  fuch  figures  alighting  at 
the  inn-gate,  did  not  pafs  through  the 
yard  unnoticed  and  unadmired  by  the 
guefts  and  attendants  j  fome  of  whom 
fairly  took  to  their  heels,  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  thefe  outlandifh  creatures 
•were  the  avant  couriers  or  heralds  of  a 
French  invafion.  The  fears  and  doubts, 
however,  of  thofe  who  ventured  to  ftay, 
were  foon  difpelled,  when  our  hero  ac- 
foiled  them  in  the  Engliih  tongue,  and, 


with  the  moft  courteous  demeanor,  de» 
fired  tube  (hewn  into  an  apartment. 

Had  Captain  Crowe  been  fpokefman, 
perhaps  their  fulpicions  would  not  have 
ib  quickly  fub  tided;  for  he  was,  in 
reality,  a  very  extraordinary  novice,  not 
only  in  chivalry,  butalfo  in  his  exter- 
nal appearance,  and  particularly  in  thofe 
dialects  of  the  Englifti  language  which 
are  ufed  by  the  tettfiftnal  animals  of 
this  kingdom.  He  deilred  the  oilier 
to  take  his  horfe  in  tow,  and  bring  him 
to  his  moorings  in  a  fafe  riding.  He 
ordered  the  waiter,  who  (hewed  them 
into  a  parlour,  to  bear-a-hand,  (hip  his 
oars,  mind  his  helm,  and  bring  along- 
fide  a  (hort  allowance  of  brandy  or 
grog,  that  he  might  cant  a  (lug  into  his 
bread-room  ;  for  there  was  fuch  a 
heaving  and  pitching,  that  he  believed 
he  mould  (hift  his  ballad.  The  fel- 
low underftood  no  part  of  this  addrefs 
but  the  word  brandy,  at  mention  of 
which  he  difappeared.  Then  Crowe, 
throwing  himfelf  into  an  elbow-chair, 
Stop  my  hawfe-holes,*  cried  he$  *  I 
can't  think  what's  the  matter,  bro- 
ther j  but,  egad,  my  head  lings  and 
fimmers  like  a  pot  of  chowder.  My 
eye-fight  yaws  to  and  again,  d'ye  fee : 
then  there's  fuch  a  walloping  and 
whuftiing  in  my  hold — fmite  my— ^ 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  '.——Here, 
you  fwab  !  ne'er  mind  a  glals — hand 
<  me  the  noggin.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  addrefs  was 
directed  to  the  waiter,  who  had  return- 
ed with  a  quartern  of  brandy}  which 
Crowe  matching  eagerly,  ftarted  into 
his  bread-room  at  one  cant.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  time  to  be  loft,  inafmucli 
as  he  feemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  faint- 
ing away  when  he  fwal lowed  this  cor- 
dial, by  which  he  was  inftantaneoufly 
revived. 

He  then  defired  the  fervant  to  un- 
buckle the  ftraps  of  his  helmet  j  but 
this  was  a  taflc  which  the  drawer  could 
not  perform,  even  though  afiiiied  with 
the  good  offices  of  Sir  Launcelot;  for 
the  head  and  jaws  were  fo  much  fwell- 
ed  with  the  difcipjine  they  had  under- 
gone, thit  the'  tlraps  and  buckles  lay 
buried,  as  it  were,  in  pits  formed  by 
the  tumefaclion  of  the  adjacent  parts. 

Fortunately  for  the  novice,  a  neigh- 
bouring furgeon  pafled  by  the  door  on 
horfebackj  a  circumtfance  which  the 
waiter,  who  faw  him  from  the  window, 
no  fooner  difclofed,  than  the  knight  had 
rccourft 
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V-ecourie  to  his  affiftance.  This  prac- 
titioner having  viewed  the  whole  figure, 
and  more  particularly  the  head  of 
Crowe,  in  filent  wonder,  proceeded  to 
feel  his  pulie  ;  and  then  declared,  that 
as  the  inflammation  was  very  great,  and 
going  on  with  violence  to  it's  akme^  it 
would  be  neceflary  to  begin  with  co- 
pious phlebotomy,  and  then  to  empty 
the  interHnal  canal.  So  faying,  he  be- 
gan to  ftrip  the  arm  of  the  captain  ;  who 
perceiving  his  aim,  <  Avaft,  brother  !' 
cried  he  ;  *  you  go  the  wrong  way  to 
«  work — you  may  as  well  rummage 
'  the  after-hold  when  the  damage  is  in 
«  the  forecaftle.  I  fliall  right  again 
*  when  my  jaws  are  unhooped/ 

With  thefe  words  he  drew  a  clafp- 
knife  from  his  pocket ;  and  advancing 
to  a  glafs,  applied  it  fo  vigoroufly  to 
the  leather  itraps  of  his  head-piece, 
that  the  Gordian  knot  was  cut  without 
any  other  damage  to  his  face  than  a 
moderate  fcarification,  which,  added  to 
the  tumefaction  of  features-,  naturally 
ftrong,  and  a  whole  week^s  growth  of  a 
very  bufhy  beard,  produced,  on  the 
whole,  a  moft  hideous  caricatura.  Af- 
ter all,  there  was  a  neceflity  for  the  a<I- 
miniftration  of  the  furgeon,  who  found 
divers  conttiiions  on  different  parts  of 
'the  fkull,  which  even  the  tin  cap  had 
not  been  able  to  protecl  from  the  wea- 
pons of  the  rufticks. 

Thefe  being  maved  and  dreffed  fecun- 
dum  artenty  and  the  operator  difmifTed 
with  a  proper  acknowledegment,  our 
Icnight  detached  one  of  the  poft-boys  to 
the  field  of  aclion,  for  intelligence  con- 
cerning Mr. Clarke  and  SquireTimothy; 
and,  in  the  interim,  deiired  to  know 
the  particulars  of  Crowe's  adventures 
'fince  he  parted  from  him  at  the  White 
Hart. 

A  connected  relation,  in  plain  Eng- 
lifh,  was  what  he  had  little  reafon  to 
expeft  from  the  novicej  who,  neverthe- 
lefs,  exerted  his  faculties  to  the  utter- 
moft,  for  his  fatisfa&ion.  He  gave  him 
to  underftand,  that  in  fteering  his  courfe 
to  Birmingham,  where  he  thought  of 
fitting  himfelf  with  tackle,  he  had  fallen 
Sn  by  accident,  at  a  publick-houfe,  with 
an  itinerant  tinker,  in  the  very  act  of 
friending  a  kettle— that  feeing  him  do 
his  buiinefs  like  an  able  workman,  he 
had  applied  to  him  for  advice;  and  the 
tinker,  after  having  confidered  the  fub- 
}ec~l,  had  undertaken  to  make  him  fuch 
a  fuit  of  armour  as  neither  fword  nor 


lance  fhould  penetrate— that  they  ad- 
journed to  the  next  town,  where  the 
leather  coat,  the  plates  of  tinned  iron, 
the  lance,  and  the  broad-fword,  were 
pu i  chafed,  together  with  a  copper  fauce- 
pan,  which  the  artift  was  now  at  work 
upon,  in  converting  it  to  a  ihield  j  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  captain,  being 
impatient  to  begin  his  career  of  chi- 
valry, had  accommodated  himfelf  with 
a  pot- lid,  and  taken  to  the  highway, 
notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties,  tears, 
and  remonftrances,  of  his  nephew  Tom 
Clarke;  who  could  not,  however,  be 
prevailed  upon  to  leave  him  in  the  dan- 
gerous  voyage  he  had  undertaken— that 
this  being  but  the  fecond  day  of  his 
journey,  he  defcried  five  or  fix  men  on 
horfeback,  bearing  up  full  in  his  teeth  5 
upon  which  he  threw  his  fails  a- back, 
and  prepared  for  aclion — that  he  hailed 
them  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and 
bade  them  bring-to;  when  they  came 
along-ilde,  notwithstanding  his  hail,  he 
ordered  them  to  clew  up  their  courfes, 
and  furl  their  topfails,  otherwife  he 
would  be  foul  of  their  quarters — that 
hearing  this  falute,  they  luffed  all  at 
once,  till  their  cloth  fliook  in  the  wind  j 
then  he  hallooed,  in  a  loud  voice,  that 
his  fweetheart,  Beflelia  Mizzen,  wore 
the  broad  pendant  of  beauty;  to  which 
they  muft  (hike  their  topfails,  on  pain 
of"  being  fent  to  the  bottom— that  after 
having  eyed  him  for  fome  time  with 
aftonifhment,  they  clapped  on  all  their 
fails,  fome  of  them  running  under  his 
ftern,  and  others  athwart  his  fore- foot, 
and  got  clear  off — that,  not  fatisfied 
with  running  a-head,  they  all  of  a 
fudden  tacked  about;  and  one  of  them 
boarding  him  on  the  lee-quarter,  gave 
him  fuch  a  drubbing  about  his  upper- 
works,  that  the  lights  danced  in  his 
Janthorns:  that  he  returned  the  falute 
with  his  hop- pole  fo  effectually,  that 
his  aggreflbr  broached- to  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  handfpike;  and  then  he  was 
engaged  with  all  the  reft  of  the  enemy, 
except  one,  who  fheered  off,  and  foon 
returned  with  a  mofqueto  fleet  of  fmall 
craft,  who  had  done  him  confiderable 
damage;  and,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  made  a  prize  of  him,  hadn't  he 
been  brought  off  by  the  knight's  gal- 
lantry. He  faid,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  couflift,  Tom  Clarke  rode  up  to 
the  foremoft  of  the  enemy,  as  he  did 
fuppofe,  in  order  to  prevent  hoftilities  j 
but  before  he  got  up  to  him  near  enough 

to 
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to  hold  difcourfe,  he  was  pooped  with 
a  Tea  that  a!  moil  fent  him  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  then  towed  off  he  knew  not 
whither. 

Crowe  had  fcarce  finished  his  narra- 
tion, which  confided  of  broken  hints 
and  unconnected  explofions  of  fea- 
ternru,  whtn  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  rifted  in  the  commiffion 
of  the  peace,  arrived  ar  the  gate,  at- 
tended by  a  conftahle,  who  had  in  cuf- 
tody  the  bodies  of  Thomas  Claike  and 
Timothy  Crablhaw,  furrounded  by  five 
men  on  hoifeback,  and  an  innumerable 
pofle  of  men,  women,  and  children,  on 
foot.  The  captain,  who  always  kept  a 
good  look-out,  no  fooner  defcried  this 
cavalcade  and  proceflion,  than  he  gave 
notice  to  Sir  Launcelot,  and  advifed 
that  they  mould  croud  away  with  all 
the  cloth  they  could  carry.  Our  ad- 
venturer was  of  another  opinion  5  and 
determined,  at  any  rate,  to  procure  the 
enlargement  of  the  prifoners. 

The  juftice,  ordering  his  attendants 
to  (lay  without  the  gate,  fent  his  com- 
pliments to  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  and 
defired  to  fpeak  with  him  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes. He  was  immediately  admitted  j 
and  could  not  help  flaring  at  fight  of 
Crowe;  who,  by  this  time,  had  no  re- 
mains of  the  human  phyfiognomyj  fo 
much  was  the  fwelling  increafed  and 
the  (kin  difcoloured.  The  gentleman, 
•whofe  name  was  Mr.  Elmy,  having 
made  a  polite  apology  for  the  liberty  he 
had  taken,  proceeded  to  unfold  his  bu- 
finefs.  He  faid,  information  had  been 
lodged  with  him,  as  a  juftice  of  the 
peace,  again  (I  two  armed  men  on  horfe- 
back, who  had  (lopped  five  farmers  on 
the  king's  highway,  put  them  in  fear 
and  danger  of  their  lives,  and  even  af- 
faulted,  maimed,  and  wounded  divers 
perfons,  contrary  to  the  king's  peace, 
and  in  violation  of  the  ftatute :  that,  by 
the  defcription,  he  fuppofed  the  knight 
and  his  companion  to  be  the  perfons 
againft  whom  the  complaint  had  been 
lodged  j  and  underftanding  his  quality 
from  Mr.  Clarke,  whom  he  had  known 
in  London,  he  was  come  to  wait  upon 
him,  and,  if  poflible,  effect  an  accom- 
modation. 

Our  adventurer,  having  thanked  him 
for  the  polite  and  obliging  manner  in 
which  he  proceeded,  frankly  told  him 
the  whole  (lory,  as  it  had  been  juft  re- 
lated by  the  captain  j  and  Mr.  Elmy  had 
no  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  nar- 


rative, as  it  confirmed  every  cirtum* 
(lance  wh ich  Clarke  had  before  reported  • 
Indeed,  Tom  had  been  very  communi- 
cative to  this  gentleman,  and  made  him 
acquiinted  with  the  whole  hiftory  of  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves,  as  well  as  with  the 
whimlicrJrefolutirnof  his  nncie  Captain 
Crowe.  Mr.  E!my  now  told  tiie  knight, 
that  the  perfons  whom  the  captain  had 
Hopped  were  farmers,  returning  from  a 
neighbouring  market;  a  fet  of  people 
naturally  boorim,  and  at  that  time  ele- 
vated with  ale  to  an  uncommon  pitch 
of  infolence:  that  one  of  them  in  par- 
ticular, called  Prickle,  was  the  moft 
quarrelfome  fellow  in  the  whole  county; 
and  fo  litigious,  that  he  had  maintained 
above  thirty  law-fuits,  in  eight  and 
twenty  of  which  he  had  been  condemned 
in  colls.  He  faid,  the  others  might  be 
eafily  influenced  in  the  way  of  admo- 
nition; but  there  was  no  way  of  dealing 
with  Prickle,  except  by  the  form  and 
authority  of  the  law :  he  therefore  pro- 
pofed  to  hear  evidence  in  a  judicial  ca- 
pacity; and  his  clerk  being  in  attend- 
ance, the  court  was  immediately  opened 
in  the  knight's  apartment. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Clarke  had  made 
fuch  good  ufe  of  his  time  in  explaining 
the  law  to  his  audience,  and  difplaying 
the  great  wealth  and  unbounded  libera- 
lity of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  that  he 
had  aclually  brought  over  to  his  fend* 
ments  the  conftable,  and  the  common- 
alty, tag,  rag,  and  bob-tail  j  and  even 
daggered  the  majority  of  the  farmers, 
who  at  firft  had  breathed  nothing  but 
defiance  and  revenge.  Farmer  Stake 
being  firft  called  to  the  bar,  and  fworri 
touching  the  identity  of  Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves  and  Captain  Crowe,  declared, 
that  the  faid  Crowe  had  (lopped  him  on 
the  king's  highway,  and  put  him  in  bo- 
dily fear:  that  he  afterwards  faw  the 
faid  Crowe,  with  a  pole  or  weapon,  va- 
lue three-pence,  breaking  the  king's 
peace,  by  committing  aflault  and  bat- 
tery againft  the  heads  and  (houlders  of 
his  majefty's  liege  fubjecls,  Geoffrey 
Prickle,  Hodjje  Dolt,  Richard  Bump- 
kin, Mary  Fang,  Catherine  Rubble, 
and  Margery  Litter;  and  that  he  faw 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  baronet,  aiding, 
aflifting,  and  comforting  the  faid  Crowe, 
contrary  to  the  king's  peace,  and  againft 
the  form  of  the  ftatute. 

Being  aflced  if  the  defendant,  when 
he  (lopped  them,  demanded  their  mo- 
ney, or  threatened  violence  j  he  an- 

iwered, 
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fwered,  he  could  not  fay,  inafmuch  as 
the  defendant  fpoke  in  an  unknown 
language.  Being  interrogated  if  the 
defendant  did  not  allow  them  to  pafs 
without  uiing  any  violence,  and  if  they 
did  not  pafs  unmolefted  }  the  deponent 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  Being  re- 
quired to  tell  for  what  reafon  they  re- 
turned, and  if  the  defendant,  Crowe, 
was  not  affaulted  before  he  began  to  ufe 
his  weapon ;  the  deponent  made  no 
anfwer.  The  depofitions  of  farmer 
Bumpkin  and  Muggins,  as  well  as  of 
Matige  Litter  and  Mary  Fang,  were 
taken  to  much  the  famepurpofe;  and 
his  worfhip  earneilly  exhorted  them  to 
an  accommodation}  obferving,  that 
they  themfelves  were,  in  fact,  the  ag- 
greffors,  and  that  Captain  Crowe  had 
done  no  more  than  exerted  himfelf  in 
his  own  defence. 

They  were  all  pretty  well  difpofed  to 
follow  his  advice,  except  Farmer 
Prickle,  who  entering  the  court  with  a 
bloody  handkerchief  about  his  head, 
declared  that  the  law  mould  determine 
itatnext'fize;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  in- 
ilfted  that  the  defendants  fliould  find  im- 
mediate bail,  or  go  to  prifon,  or  be  fet  in 
the  (locks.  He  affirmed  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  an  affray ,  in  appearing  with 
armour  and  weapons,  not  ufually  worn, 
to  the  terror  of  others,  which  is  in  it- 
felf  a  breach  of  the  peace  i  but  that 
they  had,  moreover,  with  force  of  arms, 
that  is  to  fay,  with  fwords,  ftaves,  and 
Other  warlike  inftruments,  by  turns, 
made  an  afTault  and  affray,  to  the  terror 
and  disturbance  of  him  and  divers  fub- 
jecls  of  our  lord  the  king  then  and  there 
being,  and  to  the  evil  and  pernicious 
example  of  the  liege  people  of  the  faid 
lord  the  king,  and  againft  the  peace  of 
our  faid  lord  the  king,  his  crown  and 
dignity. 

The  peafant  had  purchafed  a  few 
law-terms  at  a  confiderable  expence, 
and  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  turn 
his  knowledge  to  the  annoyance  of  all 
his  neighbours.  Mr.  Elmy,  finding 
him  obftinately  deaf  to  all  propofals  of 
accommodation,  held  the  defendants  to 
very  moderate  bail,  the  landlord  and 
the  curate  of  the  parifh  freely  offering 
themfelves  as  fureties.  Mr.  Clarke, 
•with  Timothy  Crabfliaw,  againft  whom 
nothing  appeared,  were  now  fet  at  li- 
bertyj  when  the  former,  advancing  to 
bis  worfhip,  gave  information  againft 
GeoffVey  Prickle  5  and  declared  upon 


oath,  that  he  had  fcen  him  aflault  Cap- 
tain Crowe  without  any  provocation; 
and  when  he,  the  deponent,  interpofed 
to  prevent  farther  mifchief,  the  faid 
Prickle  had  likewife  afTaulted  and 
wounded  him  the  deponent,  and  de- 
tained him  for  fome  time  in  falfe  im- 
prifonment  without  warrant  or  autho- 
rity. 

In  confequence  of  this  information, 
which  was  corroborated  by  divers  evi- 
dences felected  from  the  mob  at  the 
gate,  the  tables  were  turned  upon  Far- 
mer Prickle,  who  was  given  to  under- 
ftand  that  he  muft  either  find  bail  or  be 
forthwith  imprifoned.  This  honeft  boor, 
who  was  in  opulent  circumftances,  had 
made  fuch  popular  ufe  of  the  benefits 
he  pofTefled,  that  there  was  not  an 
housekeeper  in  the  parifh  who  would 
not  have  rejoiced  to  fee  him  hanged. 
His  dealings  and  connections,  however, 
were  fuch,  that  none  of  the  other  four 
would  have  refufed  to  bail  him,  had 
not  Clarke  given  them  to  underftand, 
that,  if  they  did,  he  would  make  them 
all  principals  and  parties,  and  have 
two  feparate  actions  againft  each. 
Prickle  happened  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  inn-keeper;  and  the  curate 
durft  not  difoblige  the  vicar,  who  at 
that  very  time  was  fuing  the  farmer  for 
the  fmall  tythes.  He  offered  todepo- 
fit  a  fum  equal  to  the  recognizance  of 
the  knight's  bail  j  but  this  was  rejected, 
as  an  expedient  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  the  courts.  He  fent  for  the  attor- 
ney of  the  village,  to  whom  he  had 
been  a  good  cuftomer,  bu  t  the  lawyer  was 
hunting  evidence  in  another  county. 
The  excifeman  prefented  himfelf  as  a 
furetyj  but  he  not  being  an  houfe- 
keeper,  was  not  accepted.  Divers  cotta- 
gers, who  depended  on  Farmer  Prickle, 
were  fucceflively  refufed,  becaufe  they 
could  not  prove  that  they  had  paid  fcot 
and  lot  and  parifli  taxes. 

The  farmer  finding  himfelf  thus  for- 
lorn, and  in  imminent  danger  of  vifit- 
ing  the  infide  of  a  prifon,  was  feized 
with  a  paroxyfm  of  rage;  during  which, 
he  inveighed  againft  the  bench  j  reviled 
the  two  adventurers  errant}  declared, 
that  he  believed,  and  would  lay  a  wager 
of  twenty  guineas,  that  he  had  more 
money  in  his  pocket  than  e'er  a  man  in 
the  company;  and,  in  the  fpace  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  fwore  forty  oaths, 
which  the  juftice  did  not  fail  to  num- 
ber. *  Before  we  proceed  to  other  mat- 
M  «  ters/ 
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'ters,*  faitl  Mr.  Elmy,  «  I  order  you 
to  pay  foily  (hillings  for  the  oaths 
you  have  fwore,  otherwife  I  will  cauie 
'you  to  he  fet  in  the  ftbcks  without  far- 
ther ceremony/ 

Prickle,  throwing  down  a  couple  of 
guineas,  with  two  execrations  inore  to 
iriakf  up  the  fum,  declared  that  he  could 
afford  to  pay  for  fwearing  as  well  as 
t*er  a  juftice  in  the  county  5  and  repeat- 
ed his  challenge  of  the  wager  ;  which 
our  adventurer  now  accepted,  proteft- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  not  a 
itep  taken  from  any  motive  of  pride, 
but  entirely  with  a  view  to  punifh  an 
irjfolent  plebian,  who  could  not  other- 
wife  be  chaftifed  without  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  Twenty  guineas  being  de- 
pofited  on  each  frde  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Elmy,  Prickle,  with  equal  confidence 
and  difpatch,  produced  a  canvas  bag, 
c&ntaining  two  hundred  and  feventy 
pounds ;  which,  being  fpread  upon  the 
table,  mads  a  very  formidable  (hew, 
that  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholders, 
and  induced  many  of  them  to  believe 
he  had  en  lured  his  eonqueft. 

Cur  adventurer  aflcing  if  he  h^d  any 
thing  farther  to  offer,  and  being  an- 
fvyered  in  the  negative,  drew  forth,  with 
great  deliberation,  ar'"pocket-book,  in 
•which  there  was  a  confiderable  parcel 
of  bank-notes,  from  which  he  klefted 
three  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  and 
exhibited  them  upon  the  table,  to  the 
aitonimment  of  all  prefent.  Prickle, 
inad  with  his  overthrow  and  lofs,  faid 
it  might  be  neceiTary  to  make  him  prove, 
the  notes  were  honeftly  come  by;  and 
Sir  Launcelot  ftarted  up  in  order  to  take 
vengeance  upon  him  for  this  infult,  but 
was  witheld  by  the  arms  and  re- 
jmonftrances  of  Mr.  Elmy,  who  allured 
hi  in  that  Prickle  defired  nothing  fo 
much  as  another  broken  head,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  new  profecution. 

The  knight,  calmed  by  this  intcrpo-' 
fition,  turned  to  the  audience,  faying, 
\vith    the    moft    affable     deportment, 
Good  people,  do  not  imagine  that  I 
intend  to  pocket  the  fpoils  of  fuch  a 
contemptible  rafcal.     I  fliall  beg  the 
favour  of  this  worthy  gentleman  to 
take  up   thefe  twenty   guineas,  and 
diftribute  them  as  he-  fliall  think  pro- 
per among  the  poor  of  the  parifh  j 
but,  by   this.   bei;efa£\ion,  I   do    not 
hold  myfclf  acquitted  for  the  ftiare  I 
had  in  the  bruiies  Ibme  of  you  have 
'-received   in  this  uiiluclcy   fray;  :u:J. 


'  therefore  I  give  the  other  twenty  gvn- 
neas  to  be  divided  among  the  fuffer- 
ers,  to  each  according  to  the  damage 
he  or  flic  fliall  appear  to  have  fuftained  5 
and  I  fliall  connder  it  as  an  additio- 
nal obligation  if  Mr.  Elmy  will  like- 
wife  fupeiintend  this  retribution.'' 
At  the  dole   of   this   addrefs,    the 
whole  yard  and  gate-way   rung  with 
acclamation ;      while    honeft    Crowe, 
whole  generofity  was  not  inferior  even 
to   that  of  the  accomplished  Greaves, 
pulled  out  his  purfe,  and  declared,  that 
as  he   had  begun  the  engagement,  he 
would  at  leaft  go  flvare  and  fhare  alike 
in  new-caulking  their  feams  and  repair- 
ing their  timbers.     The  knight,  rather 
than  enter  into  a  difpute  with  his  novice, 
told  him  he  corrfrdered  the  twenty  gui- 
n'eas  as  given  by  them  both  in  conjunc- 
tion, and   that  they  would  confer  to-v 
get  her  on  that  fubjecT:  hereafter. 

This  point  being adjufted,  Mr.  Elmy 
afiumed  all  the  folemnity  of  the  magi- 
itrate,  and  addrefled  himfelf  to  Prickle 
in  thefe  words  i  «  Farmer  Prickle,  I 
arn  both  forry  and  afliamed  to  fee  a 
man  of  your  years  and  circumftancea 
fo  little  refpefttd  that  you  cannot 
find  furHcient  bail  for  forty  pounds^ 
'  a  fure  teftimony  that  you  have  neither 
cultivated  the  friendfhip  nor  deferved 
the  good-will  of  your  neighbours.  I 
have  heard  of  your  quarrels  and  your 
rrots,  your  infolence  and  litigious  dif- 
pofition,  and  often  wiflied  for  an  op- 
portunity  of  givin-g  you  a  proper  talte 
of  the  law's  correction.  That  oppor- 
tunity now  offers  —  you  have,  in  the 
hearing  of  all  thefe  people,  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  abufe  againft  me, 
both  in.  the  character  of  a  gentleman 
and  of  a  magistrate  j  your  abufmg  me 

•  perfonally,    perhaps    I   fhould    have 
overlooked  with  fhe. contempt  it  de- 
ffcrvts  ;  but  I  fhould  ill  vindicate  the 

•  dignity  of  my  office  as  a  magiftrate, 
by  flittering  you  to  infult  the  bench 
with  impunity.     I  (ball  therefore im- 
prifon  you  for  contempt,  and  you  mall 
remain  in  gaol  until  you  can  find  bail 
on  the  other  profecutipns.' 
Prickle,  the  firft  tranfports  of  his  an- 
ger having,  fubfidcd,  began  to  be  prick- 
ed with  the  thorns  of  compunction.  He 
\vas>  indeed,  extremely  mortified  at  the 
proljicct   of  being  fent  to  gaol  fo  dil- 
gi.ici'folly.     His  countenance  fell  j  and, 
after  a    hard    internal    ftruggle,    while 
the  clerk  was  employed  in  writing  the 

mittimus, 
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mittimus,  he  faid,  he  hoped  his  worfhip 
would  not  fend  him  to  priibn.  He  beg- 
ged pardon  of  him  and  our  adventurers 
for  having  abufed  them  in  hispaffion; 
and  obferved,  that  as  he  had  received  a 
broken  head,  and  paid  two- and -twenty 
guineas  for  his  folly,  he  could  not  be 
Faid  to  have  efcaped  altogether  without 
punifliment,  even  if  the  plaintifffliould 
agree  to  exchange  releafes. 

Sir  Launcelot  feeing  this  ftubborn 
ruftick effectually  humbled,  became  aa 
advocate  in  his  favour  with  Mr.  Elmy 
and  Tom  Clarke,  who  forgave  him  at 
his  requeft;  and  a  mutual  releafe  being 
•executed,  the  farmer  was  permitted  to 
depart.  The  populace  were  regaled  at 
pur  adventurers  expence  j  and  the  men, 
•women,  and  children,  who  had  been 
wounded  or  bruife.d  in  the  battle,  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  were  defired 
to  wait  upon  Mr.  Elmy  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  receive  the  knight's  bounty. 
The  juftice  was  prevailed  upon  to  fpend 
the  evening  with  Sir  Launcelot  and  his 
two  companions,  for  whomfupper  was 
befpoke  5  but  the  firft  thing  the  cook 
prepared,  was  a  poultice  for  Crowe's 
head,  which  was  now  enlarged  to  a 
nionftrous  exhibition.  Our  knight, 
who  was  all  kindnefs  and  complacency, 
fhook  Mr.  Clarke  by  the  hand,  exprei- 
iing  his  fatisfaclion  at  meeting  with  his 
old  friends  again;  and  told  him  foftly, 
that  he  had  compliments  for  him  from 
Mrs.  t  Dolly  Cowflip,  who  now  lived 
with  his  Aurelia. 

Clarke  was  confounded  at  this  intel- 
ligence; and,  after  Tome  hefitation, 
«  Lord  blefs  my  foul!"1  cried  he,  «  I'll 
'  be  mot,  then,  if  the  pretended  Mifs 
'  Meadows  wa'n't  the  fame  as  Mifs 
*  Darnell'  He  then  declared  himfelf 
extremely  glad  that  poor  Dolly  had  got 
into  fuch  an  agreeable  fituation,  paffed 
many  warm  encomiums  on  her  good- 
nefs  of  heart  and  virtuous  inclinations, 
and  concluded  with  appealing  to  the 
knight  whether  ihe  did  not  look  very 
pretty  in  her  green  jofeph.  In  the  mean 
time  he  procured  a  plaiiter  for  his  own 
-head,  and  helped  to  apply  the  poultice 
to  that  of  his  uncle,  who  was  lent  to 
bed  betimes  with  a  moderate  dole  of 
fack-whey  to  promote  perforation. 
The  other  three  paffed  the  evening  to 
their  mutual  fatisfa&ion;  and  the  juitice 
in  particular  grew  enamoured  of  the 
knight's  character,  daftied  as  it  was 
vith.  extravagance. 


Let  us  now  leave  them  to  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  a  fober  and  rational  converfa- 
tion,  and  give  fome  account  of  other 
guefts  who  arrived  late  in  the  evening, 
and  here  fixed  their  night-quarters.— 
But  as  we  have  already  trefpafled  on 
the  reader's  patience,  we  (hall  give  him 
a  fliort  refpite  until  the  next  chapter 
makes  ifs  appearance. 

C  H  A  P.    VI. 

IN  WHICH  THE  RAYS  OF  CHIVALR*" 
SHINE  WITH  RENOVATED  LUS- 
TRE. 

OU  R  hero  little  dreamed  that  Ke 
had  a  formidable  rival  in  the  per- 
fon  of  the  knight,  who  arrived  aboijt 
eleven  at  the  fign  of  the  St.  George, 
and,  by  the  noife  he  made,  gave  inti- 
mation of  his  importance.  '  This  was 
no  other  than  Squire  Sycamore;  whp 
having  received  advice  that  Mifs  Aure- 
lia Darnel  had  eloped  from  the  place  qf 
her  retreat,  immediately  took  the  field 
in  queft  of  that  lovely  fugitive,  hoping 
that,  fliould  he  have  the  good  fortune 
to  find  her  in  her  prefent  diftrefs,  h^s 
good  offices  would  not  be  rejected.  He 
had  followed  the  chace  fo  clofe,  that 
immediately  after  our  adventurer's  de- 
parture, he  alighted  at  the  inn  from. 
whence  Aurelia  had  been  conveyed,  and 
'there  he  learne'd  the  particulars  which, 
we  have  related  above. 

Mr.  Sycamore  had. a  great  deal  qf 
the  childifh  romantick  in  his  difpofition.  j 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  his  amours,  is 
faid  to  have  always  taken  more  pleafure 
in  the  purfuitthan  in  the  final  poflefiion. 
He  had  heard  of  Sir  Launcelot's  extra- 
vagance, by  which  he  was  in  fome  mea- 
fure  infected ;  and  he  dropped  an  infi- 
nuation  that  he  could  eclipfe  his  rival 
even  in  his  own  lunatick  iphere.  This 
hint  was  not  loft  upon  his  companion^ 
counfellor,  and  buffoon,  the  facetious 
Davy  Dawdle,  who  had  feme  humour, 
and  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  hi  his 
compofition.  He  looked  upon  his  pa- 
tron as  a  fool,  and  his  patron  knew 
him  to  be  both  knave  and  fool;  ytt  the 
two  chara&ers  Anted  each  other  io  well, 
that  they  could  hardly  exift  alunder. 
Davy  was  an  artful  fycophant,  but  he 
did  not  flatter  in  the  uiual  way;  on 
the  contrary,  he  behaved  en  ca<valier9 
and  treated  Sycamore,  on  whofe  bounty 
M  *  he 
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he   fubfifted,  with  the  moft  farcaftick 
familiarity.     Neverthelefs,  he  feafohed 
his  freedom  with  certain  qualifying  in- 
gredients that  fubdued  the  bitternefs  of 
it;  and  was  now  become  fo  neceffary  to 
the  fquire,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  en- 
joyment  with  which  Dawdle  was  not 
ibme  how  or  other  connected.     There 
had  been  a  warm  difpute  betwixt  them 
about  the  fcheme  of  contefting  the  prize 
with  Sir  LaunceJot  in  the  lilts  of  chi- 
valry.    Sycamore  had  jnfinuated,  that 
if  he  had  a  mind  to  play  the  fool,  he 
Could  wear  armour,  wield  a  launce,  and 
manage  a  charger,  as  well  as  Sir  Laun- 
celot  Greaves.     Dawdle,  fnatdiing  the 
hint,  *  I  had  fome  time  ago,'  faid  he, 
contrived  a  fcheme  for  you,  which  I 
was   afraid    you     had    not    addrefs 
enough  to  execute— It  would  be  no 
difficult   matter,  in  imitation  of  the 
Batchelor  Sampfon  Carrafco,  to  go  in 
queft  of  Greaves  as  a  knight-errant, 
defy  him  as  a  rival,  and  eftablifh  a 
compact   by   which    the   vanquished 
fliould  obey  the  injunctions    of  the 
vi&or.'  —  *  That  is  my  very  idea,' 
cried  Sycamore.     '  Your  idea,'  replied 
the  other  j  *  had    you  ever  an   idea  of 
'  your    own  conception  ?'     Thus    the 
difpute  began,  and  was  maintained  with 
great  vehemence;  until,  other  arguments 
failing,  the  fquire  offered  to  lay  a  wager 
of  twenty  guineas.     To  this   propofal 
Dawdle   anfwered  by  the  interjection, 
*  fijhr  which  inflamed  Sycamore  to  a 
repetition  of  the  defiance.     *  You  are 
in  the  right,'  faid  Dawdle,  «  to  ufe 
fuch  an  argument,  as  you  know  is  by 
me  unanl werable  ;  a  wager  of  twenty 
guineas   will   at  any  time  overthrow 
and  confute  all  the  logick  of  the  moft 
able  fyliogift  who  has  not  got  a  Hull- 
ing in  his  pocket.' 
Sycamore  looked  very  grave  at  this 
declaration;    and,  after   a  fhort  paule, 
faid,  *  I  wonder,  Dawdle,  what  you  do 
with  all  your  money!'—'  I  am  fur- 
prized  you  mould  give  yourfelf  that 
trouble — I   never   alk  what   you  do 
with  yours.'  —  *  You  have  no  occa- 
fion   to  afkj  you   know  pretty  well 
how  it  goes.' — *  What,  do  you  up- 
braid   me    with  your    favours  ? — tis 
mighty    well,    Sycamore.'  —  *  Nay, 
Dawd'e,  I  did  not  intend  to  affront.' 
_«  Z— — s,  affix-nt '  what  d'ye  mean  ?' 
— «  I'll   allure  you,  Davy,    you   don't 
know  me,  if  you  think  I  could  be  fo 
ungenerous  ai  to-— a— -to— -*      *  I  al- 


ways thought,  whatever  faults  or 
foibles  you  might  have,  Sycamore, 
that  you  was  not  deficient  in  gene- 
rofity — though,  to  be  fure,  it  is  often 
very  abfurdly  difplayed.*  —  *  Aye, 
that's  one  of  my  greateft  foibles;  I 
can't  refufe  even  a  fcoundrel  whe«  I 
think  he  is  in  want.— Here,  Dawdle, 
take  that  note.' — <  Not  I,  Sir, — what 
d'ye  mean? — What  right  have  I  to 
your  notes.'—*  Nay,  but  Dawdle—- 
come.'— *  By  no  means  —  it  looks 
like  the  abufe  of  good-nature  —  all 
the  world  knows  you  are  good-na- 
tured to  a  fault.' — '  Come,  dear  Da- 
vy, you  fhall— you  muft  oblige  me.* 
—  Thus  urged,  Dawdle  accepted  the 
bank-note  with  great  reluctance,  and  re- 
ftored  the  idea  to  the  right  owner. 

A  fuit  of  armour  being  brought  from 
the  garret  or  armoury  of  his  anceftors, 
he  gave  orders  for  having  the  pieces 
fcoured  and  furbifhed  up;  and  his  heart 
dilated  with  joy  when  he  reflected  upon 
the  fuperb  figure  he  fliould  make  when 
cafed  in  compleat  fteel,  and  armed  at  all 
points  for  the  combat. 

When  he  was  fitted  with  the  other 
parts,  Dawdle  infifted  on  buckling  on  his 
helmet,  which  weighed  fifteen  pounds; 
and  the  head-piece  being  adjuited,  msde 
fuch  a  clatter  about  his  ears  with  a  cud- 
gel, that  his  eyes  had  ahnolt  ftarted 
from  their  fockets.  His  voice  was  loft 
within  the  vizor;  and  his  friend  af- 
fected not  to  underftand  his  meaning 
when  he  made  figns  with  his  gauntlets, 
and  endeavoured  to  clofe  with  him,  that 
he  might  wrelt  the  cudgel  from  his 
hand.  At  length  he  deiifted,  faying, 
'  I'll  warrant  the  helmet  found  by  it's 
'  «ng'ngl*  an<*  taking  it  off,  found  the 
fquire  in  a  cold  fweat.  He  would  have 
atchieved  his  firft  exploit  ou  the  fpor, 
had  his  ttrength  permitted  him  to  aftault 
Dawdle;  but,  what  with  want  of  air, 
and  the  difcipline  he  had  undergone, 
he  had  well-nigh  fwooned  away;  and 
before  he  retrieved  the  ufe  of  his  mem- 
bers, he  was  appeafed  by  the  apologies 
of  his  companion,  who  protelted  he 
meant  nothing  more  than  to  try  if  the 
helmet  was  free  of  cracks,  and  whether 
or  not  it  would  prove  a  good  protection 
for  the  head  it  covered. 

His  excufes  were  accepted  ;  the  ar- 
mour was  packed  upj  and  next  morn- 
ing Mr.  Sycamore  let  out  from  his  own 
houie,  accompanied  by  Dawdle,  who 
undertook  to  perform  the  part  of  hit 
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,.^-ire  at  the  approaching  combat.  He 
was  alfo  attended  by  a  fervant  on  horfe- 
back,  who  had  charge  of  the  armour, 
and  another  who  blowed  the  trumpet. 
They  no  fooner  underftood  that  our 
hero  was  houfed  at  the  George,  than 
the  trumpeter  founded  a  charge,  which 
alarmed  Sir  Launcelot  and  his  com- 
pany, and  difturbed  honeft  Captain 
Crowe  in  the  middle  of  his  firft  fleep. 
Their  next  ftep  was  to  pen  a  challenge; 
which,  when  the  ftranger  departed,  was 
by  the  trumpeter  delivered  with  great 
ceremony  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Laun- 
celot,  who  read  it  in  thefe  words. 

'    TO  THE    KNIGHT    OF    THE    CRES- 
<    CENT,  GREETING. 

HERE  AS  I  am  informed  you 
*  have  the  prefumption  to  lay 
«  claim  to  the  heart  of  the  peerlefs  Au- 
«  relia  Darnel,  I  give  you  notice,  that  I 
'  can  admit  no  rivalfhip  in  the  affection 
'  of  that  paragon  of  beauty ;  and  I  ex- 

*  pect  that  you  will  either  refign  your 

*  pretenfions,  or  make  it  appear  in  tingle 

*  combat,  according  to  the  Jaw  of  arms 
'  and  the  institutions  of  chivalry,  that 
«  you  are  worthy  to  difpute  her  favour 

*  with  him  of  the  Gnffin. 

'  POLYDORE.' 

Our  adventurer  was  not  a  little  fur- 
prized  at  this  addrefs;  which,  however, 
he  pocketted  in  filence,  and  began  to 
reflect,  not  without  mortification,  that 
he  was  treated  as  a  lunatick  by  fome 
perfon  who  wanted  to  amufe  himfelf 
with  the  infirmities  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  who  faw 
the  ceremony  with  which  the  letter  was 
delivered,  and  the  emotions  with  which 
it  was  read,  hied  him  to  the  kitchen  for 
intelligence,  and  there  learned  that  the 
ftranger  was  Squire  Sycamore.  He 
forthwith  comprehended  the  nature 
of  the  billet;  and  in  the  appre- 
henfion  that  bloodmed  would  enfue, 
refolved  to  alarm  his  uncle,  that  he 
might  affift  in  keeping  the  peace.  He 
accordingly  entered  the  apartment  of 
the  captain,  who  had  been  waked  by 
the  trumpet;  and  now  pee vi ft) ly  aflced 
the  meaning  of  that  damned  piping,  as 
if  all  hands  were  called  upon  deck. 
Clarke  having  imparted  what  he  knew 
of  the  tranfaction,  together  with  his 
conje&ures,  the  captain  laid,  he 


did  not  fuppofe  as  how  they  would  en- 
gage by  candle-light;  and  that,  for  his 
own  part,  he  mould  turn  out  in  the  lar- 
board watch  long  enough  before  any 
lignals  could  be  hove  out  for  forming 
the  line.  With  this  affurance  the,  law- 
yer retired  to  his  neft,  where  he  did  not 
ifail  to  dream  of  Mrs.  Doily  Cowflipj 
while  Sir  Launcelot  paffed  the  night 
awake,  in  ruminating  on  the  ftrange 
challenge  he  had  received.  He  had  got 
notice  that  the  fender  was  Mr.  Syca- 
more, and  heiitated  with  himfelf  whe- 
ther he  mould  not  punifh  him  for  his 
impertinence;  but  when  he  reflected  on 
the  nature  of  the  difpute,  and  the  feri- 
ous  confequences  it  might  produce,  he 
refolved  to  decline  the  combat,  as  a  trial 
of  right  and  merit  founded  upon  abfur- 
dity.  Even  in  his  maddeft  hours  he 
never  adopted  thofe  maxims  of  knight- 
errantry  which  related  to  challenges. 
He  always  perceived  the  folly  and  wick- 
ednefs  of  defying  a  man  to  mortal  fight 
becaufe  he  did  not  like  the  colour  of 
his  beard,  or  the  compiexion  of  his  mif- 
trefsj  or  of  deciding,  by  homicide,  whe- 
ther he  or  his  rival  defei ved  the  pre- 
ference, when  it  was  the  lady's  prero- 
gative to  determine  which  (hould  be  the 
happy  lover.  It  was  his  opinion,  that 
chivalry  was  an  ufeful  inftitution  while 
confined  to  it's  original  purpofes  of  pro- 
tecting the  innocent,  aflifti ng  the  friend- 
lefs,  and  bringing  the  guilty  to  condign 
puniflimentj  but  he  could  not  conceive 
how  thefe  laws  fliould  be  anfweied  by 
violating  every  fuggeftion  of  reafon,  and 
every  precept  of  humanity. 

Captain  Crowe  did  not  examine  the 
matter  fo  philofophically.  He  took  it 
for  granted,  that  in  the  morning  the 
two  knights  would  come  to  action,  and 
flept  found  on  that  fuppofition.  But  he 
role  before  it  was  day,  refolved  to  be 
fomehow  concerned  in  the  fray;  and 
underftanding  that  the  ftranger  had  a 
companion,  let  him  down  immediately 
for  his  own  antagonift.  So  impatient 
was  he  to  eftabliih  this  frcondary  con- 
teft,  that  by  day.break  he  entered  the 
chamber  of  Dawdle,  to  which  he  was 
directed  by  the  waiter,  and  rouzed  him 
with  a  hiJloah  that  might  have  been, 
heard  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  league. 
Dawdle,  ftartled  by  this  tenifick  found, 
fprung  out  of  bed,  and  ftood  upright  on 
the  floor,  before  he  opened  his  eyes 
upon  the  object  by  which  he  had  been 
ib  dreadfully  alarmed.  But  when  he 

beheid 
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beheld  the  head  of  Crowe  fo  fwelled 
and    fwathed,   fo   livid,    hideous,   and 
griefly,  with  a  broad- fword  by  his  fide, 
and  a  cafe  of  piftols  in  his  girdle,   he 
believed  it  was  the  apparition  of  fome 
murdered  man  ;    his  hair  briftled  up, 
his    teeth    chattered,    and    his    knees 
knocked ;  he  would  have  prayed,  but 
his  tongue  denied  it's  office.     Crowe, 
feeing    his    perturbation,    «  Mayhap, 
friend,*  faid  he,  '  you  take  me  for  a 
buccaneer  j  but  I  am  no  fuch  perfon. 
—My    name   is   Captain  Crowe — I 
come  not  for  your   filver  nor  your 
gold,  your  rigging  nor  your  (lowagej 
but  hearing  as  how  your  friend  in- 
tends to  bring  my  friend  Sir  Laun- 
celot  Greaves  to  action,  d'ye  feel  I 
deiire,  in  the  way  of  friendfliip,  that, 
while  ..they  are  engaged,  you  and  I, 
as  their  feconds,   may  lie  board  and 
board  for  a  few  glaffes,  to  divert  one 
another,  d'ye  feel'     Dawdle  hearing 
this  requeit,  began  to  retrieve  his  fa- 
culties; and  throwing  himfelf  into  the 
attitude  of  Hamlet  when  the  ghoft  ap- 
pears, exclaimed,  in  theatrical  accent — 

*  Angels  and  minivers  of  grace  defend  us! 
'  Art  thou  a  fpirit  of  grace,  or  goblin 

«  camn'd?' 

As  he  feemed  to  bend  his  eye  on  va- 
cancy, the  captain  began  to  think  that 
Jie  really  law  form-thing  preternatural, 
and  (tared  wildly  around.  Then  ad- 
drefling  himfelf  to  the  terrified  Dawdle, 

*  Damn'd  i'  faid  he,  '  for  what  fiiould 
.«  I  be  damn'd?'  'If  you  are  afcard  of 
«  goblins,  brother,  put  your  truft  in  the 

*  Lord,  and  he'll  prove  a  meet-anchor 

*  to  you.'     The  other  having  by  this 
time  recollected  himfelf  perfectly,  con- 
tinued, notwith (landing,  to  fpout  tra- 
gedy; and,  in  the  words  of  Macbeth, 
pronounced — 

*  What  man  dare,  I  dare  J 

'  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Ruffian 
*  bcnr, 

*  The  arm'd   rhinoceros,   or  Hyrcanian 

'  tygcr; 
«  Take  any  fli'ape  but  that,  and  my  firm 

'  nerves 
«  Shall  never  tremble.'—— 

*  'Ware  names,  Jack  J1  cried  the  im- 
patient mariner;  •'  if  fo  be  as  how  you'll 

*  bear  a  hand  and  rig  yourfelf,  and  take 
4  a  Aioit  trip  with  me  into  the  oifing, 


'  we'll  overhaul  this  here  affair  in  thi 
'  turning  of  a  capftan.* 

At  this  juncture  they  were  joined  by 
Mr.  Sycamore,  in  his  night-gown  and 
flippers.      Difturbed   by  Crowe's   firft 
falute,  he  had  fprung  up,  and  now  ex- 
prefled  no  fmall   aftonifhment  at  firft 
fight  of  the  novice's  countenance.  After 
having  gazed   alternately  at  him  and 
Dawdle,  «  Who  have  we  got  here?'  fai'4 
he;  «  Raw-head   and  Bloody-bones?' 
When  his  friend,  flippingon  his  cloaths, 
gave  him  to  underftand  that  this  was  a 
friend  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  and 
explained  the  purport  of  his  errand,  he 
treated  him  with   more  civility.      He 
aflmed  him  that  he   fliould   have  the 
pleafure   to  break   a  fpear   with  Mr. 
Dawdle,  and  fignified  his  furprize  that 
Sir  Launcelot  had  made  no  anfwer  to  his 
letter.    It  being  by  this  time  clear  day- 
light, and  Crowe  extremely  interested  in 
this  affair,  he  broke,  without  ceremony, 
into  the  knight's  chamber,  and  told  him 
abruptly  that  the  enemy  had  brought-  to, 
and  waited  for  his  coming  up,  in  order 
to  begin  the  aclion.    '  I've  hailed  his 
confort,'  faid  he,  «a  fhambling,  chat- 
tering fellow:  he  took  me  fir  ft  for  a 
hobgoblin;  then  called  me  names,  a 
tyger,  a"  wrynofeo'rofs,  and  a  Perfian 
bear;    but  egad,  if  I  come  athwart 
him,  I'll  make  him  look  like  the  bear 
and  ragged  ftaff  before  we  part— I 
wool!' 

This  intimation  was  not  received 
with  that  alacrity  which  the  captain  ex- 
peeled  to  rind  in  our  adventurer  j  who 
told  him,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  that  he 
had  no  defign  to  come  to  aftion,  and  de- 
fired  to  be  left  to  his  repofe.  Crowe 
forthwith  retired  creft- fallen,  and  mut- 
tered fomething  which  was  never  dif- 
tin&ly  heard. 

About   eight  in   the  morning  Mi*. 
Dawdle  brought  him  a  formal  meflage 
from  the  knight  of  the  GrifHn,  defiling 
he  would  appoint  the  lifts,  and  give  fe- 
curity  of  the  field.     To  which  requeft 
he  made  anfwer,  in 'a  very  compofed 
and  folemn  accent,  *  If  the  perfon  who 
fent  you  thinks  I  have  injured  him, 
let  him,  without  difguife,  or  any  fuch 
ridiculous  ceremony,  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  wrong,  and  then  I  (hall  give 
fuch  fatisfaclion  as  may  fuit  my  con-* 
fcicnce   and   my   character.      If    he 
hath  beftowf  d  his  affc&ion  upon  any 
particular  obit.^tj  and  looks  uuon  me 
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Sis  a  favoured  rival,  I  fhall  not  wrong 
the  lady  fo  much  as  to  take  any' ftep 
•that  may  prejudice  her  choice,  efpe- 
'cially  a  ftep  that  contradicts  my  own 
•reafon  as  much  as  it  would  outrage 

•  the  laws  of  my  country.     If  he  who 
calls  hrmfelf  knight  of  the  Griffin  is 
really  defirousof  treading  in  the  paths 

•of  true  chivalry,  he  will  notwantop- 
•portunities  of  fignalizing  his  valour 
*in   the  caufe  of  virtue.     Should  he, 
notwithstanding  this  declaration,  of- 
fer violence  to  me  in  the  courfe  of  my 
"occafions,  he  will  always  find  me  in 
'a  pofture  of  defences  or,    (hould  be 
perfift  in  repeating  his  importunities, 
I  mall,    without  ceremony,  chaftife 
'the   meflfenger.'      His  declining   the 
combat  was  interpreted  into  fear  by  Mr. 
Sycamore,  who  now  became  more  info- 
lent  apd  ferocious,  on  the  fuppofition  of 
cur  knight's  timidity.     Sir  Launcelot, 
meanwhile,  went  to  breakfall  with  his 
friends  j  and  having  put  on  his  armour, 
ordered  the  horfea  to  be  brought  forth. 
Then  he  payed  the  bill  $  and  walking 
deliberately  to  the  gate,  in  prefence  of 
Squire  Sycamore  and   his  attendants, 
vaulted,  at  one  fpring,  into  the  faddle 
of  Bronzomarte,  whofe   neighing   and 
curveting  proclaimed  the  joy  he  felt  in 
being    mounted   by   his   accomplished 
mafter. 

Though  the  knight  of  the  Griffin  did 
not  think  proper  to  infult  his  rival  per- 
fonally,  his  friend  Dawdle  did  not  fail 
to  crack  fome  jokes  on  the  figure  and 
horfemanfhip  of  Crowe,  who  again  de- 
clared he  mould  be  glad  to  fall  in  with 
him  upon  the  voyage  t  nor  did  Mr. 
Clarke's  black  patch  and  rueful  -coun- 
tenance pafs  unnoticed  and  unridicul- 
ed.  As  for  Timothy  Crabfhaw,  he 
beheld  his  brother  fquire  with  the  con- 
tempt of  a  veteran,  and  Gilbert  paid 
him  his  compliments  with  his  heels  at 
parting:  but  when  our  adventurer  and 
his  retinue  were  clear  of  the  inn,  Mr. 
Sycamore  ordered  his  trumpeterto  found 
a  retreat,  by  way  of  triumph  over  his 
antagonitt. 

•  Perhaps  he  would  have'can tented  him- 
felf  with  this  kind  of  vicloiy,  had  not 
Dawdle  farther  inflamed  his  envy  and 
ambition  by  launching  out  in  praife  of 
Sir  Launcelot.     He  obferved,  that  his 
countenance  was  open  and  manly  5  his 
faints  ftrong  knit,  and  his  form  unex-1 
ceptionaUle  j    that   he   trod    like  Her- 
cules, and  vaulted  into  the  laddie  like 
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a  winged  Mercury:  nay,  he  even  hint- 
ed, it  was  lucky  for  Sycamore  that 
the  knight  of  the  Crefcent  happened  to 
be  fo -pacifically  difpofed.  His  patroi* 
lickened  atthefepraiies,  and  took  fi*e  a,t 
the  iaft  obfervatioa.  He  affected  to 
undervalue  perfona)  beauty,  though  the 
opinion  of  the  wcrld  had  "been  favour- 
able* to  himieif  in  that  particular  r  he 
faid  he  was  at  leait  two  inches  taller 
than  Greaves  j  and  as  to  fiupe  and  airj 
he  would  make  no-  cornparifbns  ;  but 
with  refpeft  to  riding,  he  was  fure  he 
had  a  better  feat  than  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  would  wager  five  hundred  to  fifty 
guineas  that  he  would  unhorfe  him  at 
the  firtt  encounter.  *  There  is  no  oc« 
'  cafion  tor  laying  wager&,'  replied  Mr» 
Dawdle  ;  *  the  doubt  may  be  deter- 
*•  mined  in  half  an  hour — Sir  Lau«ce- 
*  lot  is  not  a  man  to  avoid  you  at  full 
'  gallop.'  Sycamore,  aftey  Ibme  hefi- 
tation,  declared  he  would  follow  and 
provoke  htm  to  battle,  on  condition 
tbat  Daw  die  would  engage  Crowe  j  and 
this  condition  was  accepted  t  for, 
though  Davy  had  no  ftomachto  the  trial, 
he  could  not  readily  find  an  exeule  for 
declining  it  j  befides,  he  had  difcovered 
the  captain  to  be  a  very  bad  hoiieman, 
and  refolved  to  eke  out  his  own  fcanty 
valour  with  a  border  of  ingenuity, 
Thefervants  were  immediately  ordered 
to  unpack  the  armour  j  and,  in  a  lit- 
tle time,  Mr*.  Sycamore  made  a  very 
formidable  appearance.  But  the  fcene 
that  followed  is  too  important  to  be 
huddled  in  at  the-end  of  a  chapter  ;  and 
therefore  we  mall  referve  it  for  a  more 
confpicuous  place  in  thefe  memoirs.  . 


CHAP.    VII. 

CONTAINING  THE  ATCHIEVE- 
MENTS  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF 
THE  GRIFFIN  AND  CRESCENT. 

MR.  Sycamore,  (alias,  the  Knight 
of  the  Griffin,  fo  denominated 
from  a  griffin  painted  on  his  mield) 
being  armed  at  all  points,  and  his  friend 
Dawdle  provided  with  a  certain  imple- 
ment, which  he  flattered  liimfelf  would 
enfure  a  victory  over  the  novice  Crowe  5 
they  fet  out  from  the  George,  with  their 
attendants,  in  all  the  elevation  of  hope; 
and  pranced  along  the  highway  that  led 
towards  London;  that  being  the  road 
\vhich  our  adventurer  puriued.  As 

they 
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they,  were  extremely  well  mounted, 
and  proceeded  at  a  round  pace,  they 
in  lei's  than  two  hours  came  up  with 
Sir  Launeelot  and  his  company :  and 
Sycamore  fent  another  formal  defiance 
to  the  knight  by  his  trumpeter;  Daw- 
dle having,  for  good  reafons,  declined 
that,  office* 

Our  adventurer  hearing  himfelf  thus 
addreffed,  and  feeing  his  rival,  who  had 
paffed  him,  potted  to  obftruft  his  pro- 
grefs,  armed  cap-a-pee,  with  his  lance 
in  the  reft,  determined  to  give  thefatis- 
faclton  that  was  required,  and  defired 
that  the  regulations  of  the  combat  might 
be  eftablimed.  The  Knight  of  the 
Griffin  propofed,  that  the  vanquished 
party  (hould  refign  all  pretenfions  to 
Mifs  Aurelia  Darnel  in  favour  of  the 
viclor;  that  while  the  principals  were 
engaged,  his  friend  Dawdle  mould  run 
a  tilt  with  Captain  Crowe;  that  Squire 
Crabfhaw  and  Mr.  Sycamore's  fervant 
ihould  keep  themfelves  in  readinefs  to 
affilt  their  refpe&ive  matters  occafion- 
ally,  according  to  the  law  of  arms  j 
and  that  Mr.  Clarke  mould  obferve  the 
motions  of  the  trumpeter,  whofe  pro- 
vince was  to  found  the  charge  to  battle. 

Our  knight  agreed  to  thefe  regula- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  earneft  and 
pathetick  remonftrances  of  the  young 
lawyer;  who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
conjured  all  the  combatants,  in  their 
turns,  to  refrain  from  an  aclion  that 
might  be  attended  with  bloodflied  and 
murder;  and  was  contrary  to  the  laws 
both  of  God  and  man.  In  vain  he  en- 
deavoured to  move  them  by  tears  and 
entreaties,  by  threatening  them  with 
profecutions  in  this  world,  and  pains 
and  penalties  in  the  next :  they  permitted 
in  their  refolution;  and  his  uncle  would 
have  began  hoftilities  on  his  carcafe,  had 
he  not  been  prevented  by  Sir  Launce- 
Jot,  who  exhorted  Clarke  to  retire  from 
the  field,  that  he  might  not  be  involved 
in  the  confequences  of  the  combat.  He 
reliflied  this  advice  fo  well,  that  he  had 
actually  moved  off  to  fome  diftance  ; 
but  his  apprehenfions  and  concern  for 
his  friends  co-operating  with  an  infa- 
tiable  curiofity,  detained  him  in  fight 
of  the  engagement. 

The  two  knights  having  fairly  divid- 
ed the  ground,  and  the  fame  precau- 
tions being  taken  by  the  feconds  on 
Another  part  of  the  field,  Sycamore  be- 
gan to  be  invaded  with  fome  fcruples, 
which  vme  probably  engendered  by 


the  martial  appearance  and  well  know  A 
character  of  his  antagonitt.  The  con- 
fidence which  he  had  derived  from 
the  reluclance  of  Sir  Launeelot  now 
vanifhed,  becaufe  it  plainly  appeared, 
that  the  knight's  backwardness  was 
not  owing  to  perfonal  timidity ;  and  he 
forefawthat  the  profecution  of  this  joke 
might  be  attended  with  very  ferious 
confequences  to  his  own  life  and  re- 
putation. He  therefore  defired  a  par- 
ley, in  which  he  obferved  his  affec- 
tion for  Mifs  Darnel  was  of  fuch  a 
delicate  nature,  that  mould  the  dif- 
comfiture  of  his  rival  contribute  to 
make  her  unhappy,  his  victory  mud 
render  him  the  moft  miferable  wretch 
upon  earth.  He  propofed,  therefore, 
that  her  fentiments  and  choice  mould 
be  afcertained  before  they  proceeded 
to  extremity. 

Sir  Launeelot  declared  that  he  was 
much  more  afraid  of  combating  Au- 
relia's  inclination  than  of  oppofing 
the  knight  of  the  Griffin  in  arms ; 
and  that  if  he  had  the  leait  reafon  to 
think  Mr.  Sycamore,  or  any  other 
perfon,  was  diftinguimed  by  her  pre- 
ference, he  would  inftantly  give  up  his 
fuit  as  defperate.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  obferved,  that  Sycamore  had  pro- 
ceeded too  far  to  retraft ;  that  he  had 
infulted  a  gentleman;  and  not  only 
challenged,  but  even  purfued  him,  and 
blocked  up  his  paffage  in  the  publick 
highway;  outrages  which  he  (Sir 
Launeelot)  would  not  fuffer  to  pafs 
unpunifhed.  Accordingly,  he  infifted 
on  the  combat,  on  pain  of  treating 
Mr.  Sycamore  as  a  craven,  and  a  re- 
creant. This  declaration  was  rein- 
forced by  Dawdle;  who  told  him,  that 
mould  he  now  decline  the  engage- 
ment, all  the  world  would  look  upon 
him  as  an  infamous  poltroon. 

Thefe  two  obfervations  gave  a  ne- 
ccffary  fillip  to  the  courage  of  the 
challenger.  The  parties  took  their 
ftations :  the  trumpet  founded  to 
charge,  and  the  combatants  began 
their  career  with  great  impetuofity. 
Whether  the  gleam  of  Sir  Launcelot's 
arms  affrighted  Mr.  Sycamore's  Iteed, 
or  fome  other  object  had  an  unlucky 
effeft  on  his  eye-fight,  certain  it  is 
he  ftarted  at  about  midway,  and  gave 
his  rider  fuch  a  violent  (hake,  as  dif- 
compofed  his  attitude,  and  difabled 
him  from  uiing  his  lance  to  the  beft 
advantage,  Had  our  hero  continued 

hit 
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his  career,  with  his  launce  couched, 
in  all  probability  Sycamore's  armour 
would  have  proved  but  a  bad  defence 
to  his  carcafe  j  but  Sir  Launcelot  per- 
ceiving his  rival's  fpear  unretled,  had 
juft  time  to  throw  up  the  point  of 
his  own,  when  the  two  horfes  clofed 
with  fuch  a  mock,  that  Sycamore, 
already  wavering  in  the  faddle,  was 
overthrown,  and  his  armour  crafhed 
around  him  as  he  fell. 

The  viclor,  feeing  him  lie  without 
motion,  alighted  immediately,  and  be- 
gan to  unbuckle  his  helmet,  in  which 
office  he  was  aflifted  by  the  trumpeter. 
When  the  head-piece  was  removed, 
the  haplefs  knight  of  the  Griffin  ap- 
peared in  the  pale  livery  of  death, 
though  he  was  only  in  a  fwoon,  from 
which  he  foon  recovered  by  the  effecl: 
of  the  frefh  air,  and  the  afperfion  of 
cold  water,  brought  from  a  i'mall  pool 
in  the  neighbourhood.  When  he  re- 
cognized his  conqueror  doing  the  offi- 
ces of  humanity  about  his  perfon,  he 
clofed  his  eyes  from  vexation  ;  told  Sir 
Launcelot  that  his  was  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  though  he  himfelf  owed  his 
mifchance  to  the  fault  of  his  own 
horfej  and  obferved  that  this  ridicu- 
lous affair  would  not  have  happened, 
but  for  the  mifchievous  inftigation  of 
that  fcoundrel  Dawdle,  on  whofe  ribs 
he  threatened  to  revenge  this  mifhap. 

Perhaps  Captain  Crowe  might  have 
faved  him  the  trouble,  had  the  wag 
honourably  adhered  to  the  institutions 
of  chivalry,  in  his  conflict  with  our 
novice  :  but  on  this  occafion  his  in- 
genuity was  more  commendable  than 
his  courage.  '  He  had  provided  at  the 
inn  a  blown  bladder,  in  which  feve- 
ral  fmooth  pebbles  were  inclofed ;  and 
this  he  flily  fixed  on  the  head  of  his 
pole,  when  the  captain  obeyed  the  fig- 
nal  of  battle.  Inftead  of  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  encounter,  he  turned  out 
of  the  ftraight  line,  fo  as  to  avoid  the 
launce  of  his  antagonift,  and  rattled 
his  bladder  with  fuch  .effecl,  that 
Growers  horfc  pricking  up  his  ears, 
took  to  his  heels,  and  fled  acrofs  fome 
ploughed  land  with  fuch  precipitation 
that  the  rider  was  obliged  to  quit  his 
fpear,  and  lay  faft  hold  on  the  mane, 
that  he  might  not  be  thrown  out  of  the 
faddle.  .Dawdle,  who  was  much  bet- 
ter mounted,  feeing  his  condition,  rode 
up  to  the  unfortunate  novice,  and  be- 
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laboured  his  moulders  without  fear  of 
retaliation. 

Mr.  Clarke  feeing  his  kinfman  fb 
roughly  handled,  forgot  his  fears,  and 
flew  to  his  afliftance;  but,  before  he 
came  up,  the  aggieflbr  had  retired; 
and  now  perceiving  that  fortune  had 
declared  againft  his  friend  and  patron* 
very  honourably  abandoned  him  in  his 
diftrefs,  and  went  off  at  full  fpeed  for 
London. 

Nor  was  Timothy  Crabfhaw  with- 
out his  fhare  in  the  noble  achieve- 
ments of  this  propitious  day.  He  had 
by  this  time  imbibed  fuch  a  tinclure 
of  errantry,  that  he  firmly  believed 
himfelf  and  his  mafter  equally  invin- 
cible ;  and  this  belief  operating  upon 
a  perverfe  difpofition,  rendered  him  as 
quarre'.fome  in  his  fphere  as  his  mafter 
was  mild  and  forbearing.  As  he  fat 
on  horfeback,  in  the  place  afligned  to> 
him  and  Sycamore's  lacquey,  he  ma- 
naged Gilbert  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
invade  with  his  heels  the  pofteriors  of 
the  other's  horfej  and  this  infult  pro- 
duced fome  altercation,  which  ended 
in  mutual  affuult.  The  footman  hand- 
led the  butt-end  of  his  horfe-whip  witli 
great  dexterity  about  the  head  of  Crab- 
fhaw, who  declared  afterwards,  that 
it  fung  and  fimmered  like  a  kettle  of 
cod-fifh:  but  the  fquire,  who  under- 
flood  the  nature  of  long  lames,  as 
having  been  a  carter  from  his  infancy, 
found  means  to  twine  his  thong  about 
the  neck  of  his  antagonift,  and  pull 
him  off  his  horfe  half  ftrangled,  at 
the  very  infcant  his  mafter  was  thrown 
by  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  viclory, 
he  did  not  much  regard  the  punctilios 
of  chivalry  j  but  taking  it  for  granted 
he  had  a  right  to  make  the  moft  of  his 
advantage,  refolved  to  carry  off  the 
fpolia  opima.  Alighting  with  great 
agility,  '  Brother,'  cried  he*  I  think  as 
'  haw  yawrs  bean't  a  butcher's  horfe, 
c  a  doan't  carry  calves  well — I'fe  make 

*  yaw  knaw  your  churn  ing  days,  I  wool! 
'  — what  yaw  look  as  if  yaw  was  crow- 

*  troden,  you  do — now,  .you  mall  pay 
'  the  fcore   you  have  been  running  on 
'  my  pate,  you  fhall,    brother.' 

So  faying,  he  rifled  his  pockets, 
ftripped  him  of  his  hat  and  coat,  and 
took  pofTefilon  of  his  mailer's  port- 
ntanteau.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  plunder  j  for  the  lacquey  compl;  in- 
N  ing 
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ing  to  Sir  Launcelot  of  his  having 
been  defpoiled,  the  knight  commanded 
his  (quire 'to  refund,  not  without  me- 
naces of  fubjecting  him  to  the  fevereft 
chaftifement  for  his  injuftice  and  ra- 
pacity. Timothy  reprefented,  with 
great  vehemence,  that  he  had  won  the 
fpoils  in  fair  battle,  at  the  expence  of 
his  head  and  (boulders,  which  he  im- 
mediately uncovered,  to  prove  his  al- 
legation :  but  his  remonftrance  having 
no  effect  upon  his  mafter,  «  Waunds  1' 
cried  he,  '  an  I  mun  gee  thee  back  the 

*  pig,  Tie  gee  thee  back  the  poke  ajfoj 

*  I'm  a  drubbing  ftill  in  thy  debt.' 

With  thefe  words  he  made  a  moft 
furious  attack  upon  the  plantiff  with 
his  horfe-whip;  and  before  the  knight 
could  interpofe,  re-paid  the  lacquey 
with  intereft.  As  an  appurtenance  to 
Sycamore  and  Dawdle,  he  ran  the 
rifque  of  another  afTault  from  the  no- 
vice Crowe,  who  was  fo  tranfported 
with  rage  at  the  difagreeable  trick 
which  had  been  played  upon  him  by 
his  fugitive  antagonift,  that  he  could 
not,  for  fome  time,  pronounce  an  ar- 
ticulate found,  but  a  few  broken  in- 
terjections, the  meaning  of  which 
could  not  be  afcertained.  Snatching 
up  his  pole,  he  ran  towards  the  place 
where  Mr.  Sycamore  fat  on  the  grafs, 
fupported  by  the  trumpeterj  and  would 
have  /mimed  what  our  adventurer  had 
left  undone,  if  the  Knight  of  the  Cref- 
cent,  with  admirable  dexterity,  had  not 
warded  off  the  blow  which  he  aimed 
at  the  Knight  of  the  Griffin,  and  fig- 
nified  his  difpleafure  inarefolute  tone: 
then  he  collared  the  lacquey,  who  was 
juft  difengaged  from  the  chaftifing 
hand  of  Crabfhaw;  and  fwinging  his 
launce  with  his  other  hand,  encoun- 
tered the  fquire's  ribs  by  accident. 

Timothy  was  not  flow  in  returning 
the  falutation  with  the  weapon  which 
he  ftill  wielded  ;  Mr.  Clarke,  running 
\ip  to  the  afliftance  of  his  uncle,  was 
oppofed  by  the  lacquey,  who  feemed 
extremely  defirous  or  feeing  the  enemy 
revenge  his  quarrel,  by  falling  foul  of 
one  another.  Clarke,  thus  impelled, 
commenced  hoftilities  againft  the  foot- 
man, while  Crowe  grappled  with 
Crabftiawj  a  battle-royal  enfued,  and 
was  maintained  with  great  vigour,  and 
fome  bloodfhed  on  all  fides,  until  the 
authority  of  Sir  Launcelor,  reinforced 
by  ibme  weighty  remor.iirances,  ap- 
plied to  the  fquirc,  put  an  end  to  the 


conflict .     Crabmaw    immediately  de'- 
fitted,-  and  ran  roaring  to  communicate 
his  grievances  to  Gilbert,  who  feemed 
to  fympnthize  very  little  with  his  dif- 
trefs.     The  lacquey  took  to  his  heels; 
Mr.    Clarke  wiped   his   bloody    nofc, 
declaring  he  had  a   good  mind  to  put 
the  aggreflbr  in  the  Crown -office ;  and 
C;iptam  Crowe  continued  to  ejaculate 
unconnected   oaths,    which,    however, 
feemed  to  imply  that  he  was  almoft 
fick  of  his    new   profeilion.     '  D— n 
my  eyes,  if  you  call  this — Mart    my 
timbers,  brother — look  ye,  d'ye  fee— 
a  loufy,  lubberly,  cowardly  (on  of  a 
— among  the  breakers,  d'ye  fee — loft 
my  fteerage  way — fplit  my  binnacle  ; 
hawl  away— O  1  damn  all  arrantiy— • 
giveme  a   tight  veflel,  d'ye  fee,  bro- 
ther— mayhap  you  may'nt — fnatch  my 
— fea-room  and  a  fpankinggale— odds 
heart!  I'll  hold  a  whole  year's — fmite 
my  limbs ;  it  don't  fignify  talking.' 
Our  hero  confoled  the  novice  for  his 
difafter,  by  obferving,  that  if  he  had 
got  fome  blows,  he  had  loft  no  honour. 
At  the  fame   time  he  obferved  that  it 
was  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  for 
a  man  to  fucceed  in  the  paths  of  chi- 
valry who  had  parted  the  better  part  of 
his   days   in    other   occupations j    and 
hinted,  that  as  the  caufe  which  had  en- 
gaged him  in  this  way  of  life  no  longer 
exifted,  he  was  determined  to  relinquish 
a  profefTion,  which,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, expofed  him  to  the  moft  difagree- 
able incidents.     Crowe  chewed  the  cud 
upon  this  infmuation,  while  the  other 
perfonages  of  the  drama  were  employed 
in  catching  the  horfes,  which  had  given 
their  riders  the  flip.     As  for  Mr.  Syca- 
more, he  was  fo  bruifed  by  his  fall, 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  procure  a  litter 
for  conveying  him  to  the  next  town; 
and  the  fervant  was  difpatched  for  this 
convenience,  Sir  Launcelot  itaying  with 
him  until  it  arrived. 

When  he  was  fafely  depofited  in  the 
carriage,  our  hero  took  leave  of  him  in 
thefe  terms.  «  I  mall  not  infill  upon 
your  fubmitting  10  the  terms  you 
yourfelf  propoled  before  this  ren- 
counter. I  give  you  free  leave  to  ufe 
all  your  advantages,  in  an  honour- 
able way,  for  promoting  your  luit 
with  the  young  lady  of  whom  you 
pro fefs  yourfelf  enamoured.  Should 
you  have  recourfe  to  finiftcr  practices, 
you  will  find  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves 
ready  to  demand  an  account  of  your 
'  conduct, 
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•  conduft,  not  in  the  character  of  a  lu- 

*  natick  knighr-errant,  but  as  a  plain 
4  English  gentleman,  jealous  of  his  ho- 
'  nour,  and  refolute  in  his  purpofe.' 

To  thisadclrefs  Mr.  Sycamore  made 
no  reply;  but,  with  a  fallen  afpeft,  or* 
dered  the  carriage  to  proceed ;  and  it 
moved  accordingly  to  the  right,  our 
hero's  road  to  London  tying  in.  the 
other  direction. 

Sir  Launcelot  had  already  exchanged 
his  armour  for  a  riding-coat,  hat,  and 
boots  j    and    Crowe  parting   with    his 
/kull-cap  and  leathern  jerkin, regained, 
in  fome  refpecls,   the  appearance  of  a 
human    creature.       Thus     metamor- 
pholed,  they  purfued  their  way  at  an 
eafy  pace  ;  Mr.    Clarke  endeavouring 
to  amufe  them  with  a  learned  difTerta- 
tion  on  the  law,  tending  to  demonstrate 
that  Mr.  Sycamore  was,  by  his  beha- 
viour of  that  day,  liable  to  three  differ- 
ent actions,  befides  a  commiflion  of  lu- 
nacy; and  that  Dawdle  might  be  pro- 
fecuted  for  having  pra&ifed  fubtle  craft 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  uncle,  over  and 
above  an  action  for  aflault  and  battery  j 
Becaufe,   for  why  ?  The  faid  Crowe 
having  run  away,  as  might  be  eafily 
proved,  before  any  blows  were  given, 
the  faid  Dawdle,by  purfuinghim  even 
to  the  high-road,  putting  him  in  fear, 
and  committing  battery  on  his  body, 
became,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
the  aggreflbr;   and     an    indiftment 
would  lie  in  Banco  Regis.'' 
The  captain's  pride  was  fo  Ihocked 
at  thefeobfervations,that  fie  exclaimed, 
with  equal  rage  and  impatience,  «  You 
lye,  you  dog,  in  Bilkuw  Regis — you 
lye,  I  fay,  you  lubber,  I  did  not  run 
away;  nor  was  I  in  fear,  d'ye  fee.  It 
was  my  fon  of  a  bitch  of  a  horfe  that 
would  not  obey  the  helm,  d'ye  fee, 
whereby  I  cou'dn't  ufe  my  metal,  d'ye 
fee. — As  for  the  matter  of  fear,  you 

and  fear  may  kifs  my fo  don't  go 

and  heave  your  ftink-pots  at  my  cha- 

rafter,  d'ye  fee!  or — agad  I'll  trim 

thee  fore  and  aft  with  a.        I  wool.' 

Tom  protelted  he  meant  nothing  but  a 

little  fpeculation,  and  Crowe  was  ap- 

peafed. 

In  the  evening  they  reached  the  town 
of  Bugden,  without  any  farther  adven- 
ture, andpafftd  the  night  in  great  tran- 
quillity. 

Next  morning,  even  after  the  horfes 
were  ordered  to  be  faddled,  Mr.  Clarke, 
without  ceremony,  entered  the  apart* 


ment  of  Sir  Launcelot,  leading  in  a  fe- 
male, who  proved  to  be  the  identical 
Mrs.  Dolly  Cowflip.  This  young  wo- 
man advancing  to  the  knight,  cried, 
'  O,  Sir  Launcejot !  my  dearleady,  my 
'  dear  leady  !' — but  was  hindered  from 
proceeding  by  a  flood  of  tears,  which) 
the  tender-hearted  lawyer  mingled  with 
a  plentiful  fhower  of  fympathy. 

Our  adventurer  flartingat  this  excla- 
mation, '  O  Heavens  !'  cried  he, '  where 
*  is  my  Aurelia?  Speak!  where  did 
'  you  leave  that  jewel  of  my  foul  ? 
'  Anfwer  me  in  a  moment— I  am  all 
'  terror  and  impatience!' 

Dolly  having  recollected  herfelf^told 
him  that  Mr.  Darnel  had  lodged  his 
niece  in  the  New  Buildings  by  May 
Fairj  that  on  the  fecond  night  after 
their  arrival,  a  very  warm  expostulation 
had  palfed  between  Aurelia  and  her 
uncle,  who  next  morning  difmifled 
Dolly,  without  permitting  her  to  take 
leave  of  her  miftrefs;  and  that  fame 
day  moved  to  another  part  of  the  town, 
as  (he  afterwards  learned  of  the  land- 
lady, though  ftSe  could  not  inform  her 
whither  they  were  gone.  That  when 
Ihe  was  turned  away,  John  Clump,  one) 
of  the  footme/)  who  pretended  to  have 
a  kindnefs  lor  her,  had  faithfully 
promifed  to  call  upon  her,  and  let  her 
know  what  parted  in  the  family;  but  as 
he  did  not  keep  his  word,  and  fhe  was 
an  utter  ftranger  in  London,  without 
friends  or  fettlement,  fhe  had  refolved 
to  return  to  her  mother,  and  travelled 
fo  far  on  foot  iince  yefterday  morn- 
ing. 

Our  knight,  who  had  expecled  the 
moft  difmal  tidings  from  her  lamentable 
preamble,  was  pleafed  to  find  his  pre- 
faging  fears  difappointed;  though  he 
was  far  from  being  fatisfied  with  the 
difmiflionof  Dolly,  from  whofe  attach- 
ment to  his  interelt,  joined  to  her  in- 
fluence over  Mr.  Clump,  he  had  hoped 
to  reap  fuch  intelligence  as  would  guide 
him  to  the  haven  of  his  defires.  Af- 
ter a  minute's  reflection,  he  law  it  would 
be  expedient  to  carry  back  Mrs.  Cow- 
flip,  and  lodge  her  at  the  place  where 
Mr.  Clump  had  promiled  to  vifit  her 
with  intelligence;  for,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, it  was  not  for  want  of  inclination 
that  he  had  not  kept  his  prcmife. 

Dolly  did  notexprefs  any  averfion  to 

the  fcheme  of    returning   to  London, 

where  (he  hoped  once  more  to  rejoin  her 

dear  lady,  to  whom,  by  this  time,  Ihe 

Na  was 
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was  attached  by  the  ftrongeft  ties  of  af- 
fection ;  and  her  inclination  in  this  re- 
fpeft  was  aflilted  by  the  consideration 
of  having  the  company  of  the  young 
lawyer,  who,  it  plainly  appeared,  had 
made  ftrange  havocic  in  her  heart j 
though  it  muft  be  owned,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  this  blooming  damfel,  that  her 
thoughts  had  never  once  deviated  from 
the  paths  of  innocence  and  virtue.  The 
more  Sir  Lrumcelot  furveyed  this  agree- 
able maidtn,  the  more  he  felt  himfelf 
difpofed  to  take  care  of  her  foitunej 
and,  from  this  day,  he  began  to  rumi- 
nate on  a  fcheine  which  was  afterwards 
consummated  in  her  favour.  —  In  the 
mean  time,  he  laid  injunctions  on  Mr. 
Clarke  toconduft  his  addrefles  to  Mrs. 
Cowflip  according  to  the  rules  of  ho- 
nour and  decorum,  as  he  valued  his 
countenance  and  friendfliip.  His  next 
fie.p  was  to  procure  a  faviclle-horfe  for 
Doily,  who  preferred  this  to  any  other 
jbrt  of  carriage,  and  thereby  gratified 
the  wifh  of  her  admirer,  who  longed 
to  fee  her  on  horieback  in  her  green 
jofeph. 

The  armour,  including  the  accoutre- 
ments of  the  novice  and  the  fquire, 
\v?re  left  in  the  care  of  the  inn-keeper  j 
and  Timothy  Crabfhaw  was  fo  meta- 
morphofed  by  a  plain  livery-frock,  that 
even  Gilbert  with  difficulty  recognized 
his  perfon.  As  for  the  novice  Crowe, 
his  head  had  almoft  refumed  it's  natural 
dimtnfionsj  but  then  his  whole  face 
was  fo  covered  with  a  livid  fuffufion, 
his  nofe  appeared  fa  flat,  and  his  lips  fo 
tumified.  that  he  might  very  well  have 
pafied  for  a  CafFre  or  ^Ethiopian.  Every 
circumrhrce  being  now  adj  lifted,  they 
departed  irom  Bugden  in  a  regular  ca- 
valcade, dined  at  Hatfidd,  and  in  the 
evening  arrived  at  the  Bull  and  Gate 
inn  in  Holborn,  where  they  eftabliihed 
their  quarters  for  the  night. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

IN  WHICH  OUR  HERO  DESCENDS 
INTO  THE  MANSIONS  OF  THE 
DAMNED. 

THE  nrft  ftep  which  Sir  Launcelot 
took  in  thf  morning  that  fucceed- 
ed  Ins  arrival  in  London,  was  to  fettle 
Mrs.  Dolly  Cowflip  in  lodgings,  atthe 
houfe  where  John  Clump  had  piomifed 
to  vifit  her;  as  he  did  not  doubt,  that 


though  the  vifit  was  delayed,  it  would 
fome  time  or  other  be  performed,  and 
in  that  cafe  he  might  obtain  fome  in- 
telligence of  Amelia.  Mr.  Thomas 
Clarke  was  permitted  to  take  up  his  ha- 
bitation in  the  fame  houfe,  on  his  ear- 
neftly  defiring  he  might  be  intruded 
with  the  office  of  conveying  information: 
and  inftruclio'n  between  Dolly  and  our 
adventurer.  The  knight  himfelf  re- 
folved  to  live  retired  until  he  mould  re- 
ceive fome  tidings  relating  to  Mifs 
Darnel  that  would  influence  his  con- 
duel  ;  but  he  propofed  to  frequent  places 
of  publick  refort  incognito,  that  he 
might  have  fome  chance  cf  meeting, 
by  accident,  with  the  millrefs  of  his 
heart. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  oddi- 
ties of  Crowe  would  help  to  amufe  him 
in  his  hours  of  folitude  and  difappoint- 
ment,  he  invited  that  original  to  be  his 
gueft,  at  a  fmall  houfe  which  he  deter- 
mined to  hire,  ready-furnifhed,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Golden  Square.  The 
captain  thanked  him  for  his  couitefy, 
and  frankly  embraced  his  offer,  though 
he  did  not  much  approve  of  the  knight's 
choice  in  point  of  fituation.  He  laid  he 
would  recommend  him  to  a  fpecial  good 
upper-deck,  hard  by  St.  Catherine's, 
in  Wapping;  where  he  would  be  de- 
lighted with  the  profpe6l  of  the  Itreet 
forwards,  well  frequented  by  pafTen- 
gers,  carts,  drays,  and  other  carriages  ; 
and  having  backwards  an  agreeable 
view  of  Alderman  Parfon's  great  brew- 
houfe,  with  two  hundred  hogs  feeding 
almoft  under  the  window.  As  a  farther 
inducement,  he  mentioned  the  vicinity 
of  the  Tower  guns,  which  would  re- 
gale his  hearing  on  days  of  falutation  ; 
nor  did  he  forget  the  fweet  found  of 
mooring  and  unmooring  fliips  in  the 
river,  and  the  pleaiing  objects  on  the 
other  fide  of, the  Thames,  difplayed  in 
the  oozy  docks  and  cabbage-gardens  of 
Rotherhithe.  Sir  Launcelot  was  not 
infenfible  to  the  beauties  of  this  land- 
fcapej  but  his  purfuit  lying  another 
way,  he  contented  himfelf  with  a  Jefs 
enchanting  fituation,  and  Crowe  ac- 
companied him  out  of  pure  friend- 
fhip. 

At  night  Mr.  Clarke  arrived  at  our 
hero's  houfe  with  tidings  that  were  by 
no  means  agreeable.  He  told  him  that 
Clump  had  left  a  letter  for  Dolly,  in- 
forming her  that  his  rn after,  Squire 
Darnel,  was  to  fct  out  early  in  the 
morning 
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morning  for  Ycrkfhire;  but  he  could 
give  no  account  of  her  lady,  who 
had  the  day  before  been  conveyed,  he 
knew  not  whither,  in  a  hackney-coach, 
attended  by  her  uncle  and  an  ill-look- 
ing fellow,  who  had  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bailiff  or  turnkey}  fo  that  he 
feared  ftie  was  in  trouble. 

Sir  Launcelot  was  deeply  affected  by 
this  intimation.  Hisapprehenfton  was 
even  rouzed  by  a  fufpicion  that  a  man 
of  Darnel's  violent  temper  and'unprin- 
cipied  heart  might  have  pra&ifed  up- 
on the  life  of  his  lovely  niece}  but,  up- 
on recolle&ion,  he  could  not  fuppofe 
that  he  had  recourfe  to  fuch  infamous 
expedients}  knowing,  as  he  did,  that 
an  account  of  her  would  be  demanded 
at  his  hands,  and  that  it  would  be  ea- 
iily  proved  he  had  conveyed  her  from 
the  lodging  in  which  (he  refided. 

His  ririt  fears  now  gave  way  to  ano- 
ther fuggeition ;  that  Anthony,  in  order 
to  intimidate  her  into  a  compliance  with 
his  propofals,  had  trumped  up  a  fun- 
gous claim  againft  her}  and,  by  virtue 
of  a  writ,  confined  Her  in  ibme  prifon 
or  fpunging-houfe.  Poflefled  with  this 
idea,  he  defired  Mr.  Clarke  tofearch 
the  fneriff's  office  in  the  morning,  that 
he  might  know  whether  any  fuch  writ 
had  been  granted}  and  he  himfelf  re- 
folved  to  make  a  tour  of  the  great  pri- 
fons  belonging  to  the  metropolis,  to  en- 
quire if  perchance  ihe  might  not  be 
confined  under  a  borrowed  name.  Fi- 
nally, he  determined,  if  poflible,  to  ap- 
prize her  of  his  place  of  abode  by  a  pa- 
ragraph in  all  the  daily  papers,  fignify- 
ing  that  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  had  ar- 
rived at  h;s  houfe  near  Golden  Square. 

All  thcle  relblutions  were  punctually 
executed  :  no  fuch  writ  had  been  taken 
out  in  the  fherirPs  office}  and,  there- 
fore, our  hero  fet  out  on  his  gaol  ex- 
pedition, accompanied  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
who  had  contracted  fome  acquaintance 
with  the  commanding  officers  in  thefe 
garrilons,  in  the  courie  of  his  clerkfliip 
and  practice  as  an  attorney.  The  firlt 
day  they  fpent  in  profecuting  their  en- 
quiry through  the  Gate  Houfe,  Fleet, 
and  Marfhalfea.  The  next  they  allotted 
to  the  King's  Bench,  where  they  un- 
<der(tood  there  was  a  great  variety  of 
prifoners.  There  theypropofed  to  make 
a  minute  fcrutiny,  by  the  help  of  Mr. 
Norton,  the  deputy-marfbal,  who  was 
Mr.  Clarke's  intimate  friend,  and  had 
nothing  at  all  of  the  gaoler  either  in  his 


appearance  or  in  his  difpofitlon,  which 
was  remarkably  humane  and  benevolent 
towards  all  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  knight  having  beipoke  dinner  at 
a  tavern  in  the  Borough,  was,  together 
with  Captain  Crowe,  conducted  to  the 
prilbn  of  the  King's  Bench,  which  is 
iituated  in  St.  Georges  Fields,  abov.t  a 
mile    from     the    end  of    Wertmintter 
Bridge}  and  appears  like  a  neat,  little, 
regular  town,  confining  of  one  (treet, 
furrounded  by  a  very  high  wall,  includ- 
ing an  open  piece  of  ground,  which  may 
be  termed  a  garden,  where  the  prifoners 
take  the  air,  and  amufe  themfcives  with 
a  variety  of  diverfions.     Excepr  the  en- 
trance, where  the  turnkeys  keep  watch 
and  ward,  there  is  nothing  in  the  place 
that  looks  like  a  gaol,  or  bears  the  Jealt 
colour  of  reftraint.  The  ftreet  iscroud- 
ed  with  palTengers.     Tradefmen  of  all 
kinds  here  exercife  their  different  pro- 
feffions.     Hawkers  of  all  forts  are  ad- 
mitted to  call  and  v£nd  their  wares,  as 
in  any  open  {treet  of  London.     Here 
are  butchers   ftands,  chandlers    (hops, 
a  furgery,  a  tap-houfe  well-frequented, 
and  a  publick  kitchen,  in  whicn  provi- 
fions  are  dreflTed  for  all   the  prifoners 
gratis,  at  the  expence  of  the  publican. 
Here  the   voice  of  mifery  never  com- 
plains }  and,  indeed,  little  eife  is  to  bs 
heard  but  the  founds  of  mirth  and  jol- 
lity.    At  the  farther  end  of  the  ftreer, 
on    the    right-hand,   is  a   little  paved 
court,  leading  to  a  feparate   building, 
confifting  of  twelve  large  apartments, 
called  date-rooms,  well  furnifhed  and 
fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  better 
fort   of  crown-prifonersj  and,   on  the 
other  fide  of  the  ftreet,  facing  a  fepa- 
rate divifion  of  the  ground  called  the 
Common  Side,  is  a  range  of  rooms  oc- 
cupied by  prilbners  of  the  loweft  order, 
who  fhare  the  profits    of  a    begging- 
box,  and  are  maintained  by  this  prac- 
tice, and  fomeeftab.lifhed  funds  of  cha- 
rity.      We  ought  alfo  to  obferve,  that 
the  gaol  is  provided  with  a  neat  chapel ; 
in  which  a  clergyman,  in  confideration 
of  a  certain  falary,  performs  divine  fer* 
vice  every  Sunday. 

Our  adventurer  having  fearched  the 
books,  and  perufed  the  defcription  of 
all  the  female  prifoners  who  had  been 
for  fome  weeks  admitted  into  the  gao), 
obtained  not  the  leaft  intelligence  of  his 
concealed  charmer,  but  refoJved  to  al- 
leviate his  dilappointment  by  the  grati- 
fication of  his  curiofity. 

Unde 
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Under  the  aufpices  of  Mr.  Norton, 
he  made  a  tour  of  the  prilbn;  and  in 
particular  viiited  the  kitchen,  where  he 
faw  a  number  of  fpits  loaded  with  a 
variety  of  provifion,  confuting  of  butch- 
er's meat,  poultry,  and  game.  H2 
could  not  help  exprefling  his  aftonifli- 
ment  with  uplifted  hands,  and  con- 
gratulating himfelf  in  fecret  upon  his 
being  a  member  of  that  community 
which  had  provided  fuch  a  comfortable 
afylum  for  the  unfortunate.  His  eja- 
culation was  interrupted  by  a  tumultu- 
ous noile  in  the  ftreet;  and  Mr.  Nor- 
ton declaring  he  was  fent  for  to  the 
lodge,  configned  our  hero  to  the  care  of 
one  Mr.  Felton,  a  prifoner  of  a  very 
decent  appearance,  who  paid  his  com- 
pliments with  a  good  grace,  and  invited 
the  company  to  repole  themfelves  in  his 
apartment,  which  was  large,  commo- 
dious, and  well  furnifhed.  "When  Sir 
i,auncelot  allied  the  caufe  of  that  up- 
roar, he  told  him,  that  it  was  the  pre- 
lude to  a  boxing-  match  between  two  of 
the  prifoners,  to  be  decided  in  the 
ground  or  garden  of  the  place. 

Captain  Crowe  exprefling  nn  eager 
curioiity  to  fee  the  battle,  Mr.  Felton 
aiTured  him  there  would  be  no  fport, 
as  the  combatants  were  both  reckoned 
dunghills.  *  But  in  half  an  hour,'  laid 
he,  *  there  will  be  a  battle  of  feme 
confequence  between  two  of  the  de- 
magogues of  the  place,  Dr.  Crab- 
claw  and  Mr.  Tapleyj  the  firft  a 
phyfician,  and  the  other  a  brewer. 
You  mult  know,  gentlemen,  that 
this  microcoftn,  or  republick  in  mi- 
niature, is,  like  the  great  world,  fplit 
into  factions.  Crabclaw  is  the  leader 
of  one  p^rty,  and  the  ether  is  headed 
by  Tapieyj  both  are  men  of  warm 
and  impetuous  tempers;  and  their  in- 
trigues have  embroiled  the  whole 
place,  infomuch  that  it  was  danger- 
ous 10  walk  the  ftreet  on  account  of 
tiie  continual  Ikirmi  flies  of  their  par- 
tisans. At  length,  fome  of  the  more 
fedate  inhabitants  having  met  and  de- 
liberated upon  fonie  remedy  for  thefe 
growing  disorders,  propofed  that  the 
difpute  mould  be  at  once  decided  by 
fmgle  combat  between  the  two  chiefs, 
who  readily  agreed  to  the  propofal. 
The  m^tch  was  accordingly  made  for 
five  guineas;  and  this  very  day  and 
hour  appointed  for  the  trial, on  which 
confiderable  fums  cf  money  are  de- 
pending. As  for  Mr.  Notion,  it.  is 


not  proper  that  he  fhould  be  prefent, 
or  feem  to  countenance  fuch  violent 
proceedings;  which,  however,  it  is 
neceiTary  to  connive  at,  as  convenient 
vents  for  the  evaporation  of  thofe  hu- 
mours, which  being  confined,  might 
accumulate  and  break  out  with 
greater  fury,  in  confpiracy  and  re- 
bellion.* 

The  knight  owned  he  could  not  con- 
ceive by  what  means  fuch  a  number  of 
licentious  people,  amounting,  with  their 
dependants,  to  above  five  hundred,  were 
retrained  within  the  bounds  of  any  to- 
lerable difcipline,  or  prevented  from 
making  their  efcape,  which  they  might 
at  any  time  accomplish,  either  by 
liealth  or  open  violence,  as  it  could  not 
be  fuppofed  that  one  or  two  turnkeys, 
continually  employed  in  opening  and 
(hutting  the  door,  could  refill  the  efforts 
of  a  whole  multitude. 

'  Your  wonder,  good  Sir,'  faid  Mr, 
Felton,  *  will  vanifh,  when  you  con- 
fider  it  is  hardly  pofTible  that  the  mul- 
titude fhould  co-operate  in  the  execu- 
tion of  fuch  a  fcheme;  and  that  the 
keeper  perfectly  well  understands  the 
maxim,  divide  et  impera.  Many 
prifoners  are  retrained  by  the  dictates 
of  gratitude  towards  the  deputy- mar- 
fhal,  whofe  friendship  and  good  of- 
fices they  have  experienced}  fome,  no 
doubt,  are  actuated  by  motives  of 
difcretion.  One  party  is  an  effectual 
check  upon  the  other;  and  lam  firm- 
ly perfuaded  that  there  are  not  ten 
prisoners  within  the  place  that  would 
make  their  efcape  if  the  doors  were 
laid  open.  This  is  a  ftep  which  no 
man  would  take  unlefs  his  fortune 
was  altogether  defperate,  becaufe  it 
would  oblige  him  to  leave  his  countiy 
for  life,  and  expofe  him  to  the  molt 
imminent  rifque  of  being  re-taken, 
and  treated  with  the  utmoit  feverity. 
The  majority  of  the  prifoners  live  in 
the  moft  lively  hope  of  being  releafed 
by  the  afliltance  of  their  friends,  the 
compaflion  of  their  creditors,  or  the 
favour  of  the  legiflature.  Some,  who 
are  cut  ofr  from  all  thefe  propofal s, 
are  become  naturalized  to  the  place, 
knowing  they  can  net  fubfill  in  any 
other  fituation.  I  myfelf  am  one  of  • 
thefe.  After  having  refigned  all  my 
effects  for  the  benefit  of  my  creditors, 
I  have  been  detained  thefe  nine  years 
iu  prifon  becaufe  one  perfon  rcfufes 
to  fign  my  certificate.  I  have  long 
*  outlived 
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outlived  all  my  friends  from  whom  I 
could  expecl  the  leaft  countenance  of 
favour:  I  am  grown  old  in  confine- 
ment; and  lay  my  account  with  end- 
ing my  days  in  gaol,  as  the  mercy  of 
the  legillature  in  favour  of  -infolven't 
debtors  is  never  extended  to  uncerti- 
fied bankrupts  taken  in  execution. 
By  dint  of  induftry,  and  the  moft 
rigid  oeconomy,  I  make  fhift  to  live 
independant  in  this  retreat.  To  this 
fcene  my  faculty  of  fubfifting,  as  well 
as  my  body,  is  peculiarly  confined. 
Had  I  an  opportunity  to  efcape,  where 
mould  I  go  ?  All  my  views  of  fortune 
have  been  long  blafted.  I  have  no 
friends  nor  connexions  in  the  world. 
I  muft  therefore  ftarve  in  fome  fe- 
queftered  corner,  or  be  re  captivated, 
and  confined  for  ever  to  clofe  prifon, 
deprived  of  the  indulgences  which  I 
now  enjoy/ 

Here  the  converfation  was  broke  off 
by  another  uproar,  which  was  the  fig- 
nal  to  battle  between  the  doctor  and 
his  antagonift.  The  company  imme- 
diately adjourned  to  the  field,  where  the 
combatants  were  already  undrefled,  and 
the  ftakes  depofited .  The  doctor  feem- 
ed  of  the  middle  age  and  middle  fta- 
ture,  a6live  and  alert,  with  an  atrabi- 
lious afpecl,  and  a  mixture  of  rage 
and  difdain  expreflfed  in  his  counte- 
nance. The  brewer  was  large,  raw- 
boned,  and  round  as  a  butt  of  beer  ; 
but  very  fat,  unwieldy,  fhort  winded, 
and  phlegmatick.  Our  adventurerwas 
not  a  little  furprized  when  he  beheld, 
in  the  character  of  feconds,  a  male  and 
a  female  (tripped  naked  from  the  waift 
upwards,  the  latter  ranging  on  the  fide 
or  the  phyfician ;  but  the  commence- 
ment of  the  battle  prevented  his  de- 
manding of  his  guide  an  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon.  The  doctor,  re- 
tiring fome  paces  backwards,  threw 
himfelf  into  the  attitude  of  a  battering- 
ram,  and  rumed  upon  his  antagonift 
with  great  impetuofity,  forefeeing  that, 
(hould  he  have  the  good  fortune  to  over- 
turn him  in  the  firft  aflault,  it  would 
not  be  an  eafy  tafk  to  raife  him  up  again, 
and  put  him  in  a  capacity  of  offence. 
But  the  momentum  ot'Crabclaw's  head, 
and  the  concomitant  efforts  of  his 
knuckles,  had  no  effect  upon  the  ribs 
of  Tapley,  who  Itood  firm  as  the 
Acroceraunian  promontory  ;  and  ftep- 
ping  forward  with  his  projected  fift, 
ibmething  imaller  and  foi'ter  than  a 
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fledge-hammer,  ftruck  the  phyfician  to 
the  ground.  In  a  trice,  however,  by 
the  affiftance  of  his  female  iecond,  he 
was  on  his  legs  again  ;  and  grappling 
with  his  antagonill,  endeavoured  to 
tip  him  the  fall  ;  but,  inftead  of  ac- 
eomplifhing  his  purpofe,  he  received  a 
crois- buttock ;  and  the  brewer  throw- 
ing himfelf  upon  him  as  he  fell,  hatl 
well-nigh  fmothered  him  on  the  fpot. 
The  Amazon  flew  to  his  affiftance;  and 
Tapley  fhewing  no  inclination  to  gee 
up,  (he  iVnote  him  on  the  temple  till  he 
roared.  The  male  fecond,  haftening 
to  the  relief  of  his  principal,  made 
application  to  the  eyes  of  the  female, 
which  were  immediately  furrounded 
with  black  circles  j  and  fhe  returned 
the  falute  with  a  blow  which  brought 
a  double  ftream  of  blood  from  his  noi*- 
trils,  greeting  him  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  a 
loufy  fon  of  a  b — h.  A  combat  more 
furious  than  thefirlt  would  haveenfued, 
had  not  Felton  interpofed  with  an  air 
of  authority,  and  infifled  on  the  man's 
leaving  the  field  j  an  injunction  which 
he  forthwith  obeyed,  faying,  '  Well, 
'  damme,  Feiton,  you're  my  friend 

*  and  commander ;  I'll  obey  your  or- 
«  der-T-but   the   b — h  will   be  foul  of 
'  me  before  we  deep— '     Then  Felton 
advancing  to  his  opponent,  «  Madam,' 
faid  ne,  *  I'm  very  forry  to  fee  a  lady 
'  of  your  rank  and  qualifications  ex- 
'  pofe   yourfelf    in    this  manner — for 
'  God's  fake,  behave  with  a  little  morq 
'  decorum,  if  not  for  the  fake  of  your 

*  own  family,  at  leaft  for  the  credit  of 

*  your  fex    in   general/ — '    Hark  ye, 
'  Felton,'  faid  fhe,  *  decorum  isfound- 

*  ed  upon  a  delicacy  of  fentiment  and 
'  deportment  which  cannot  confift  with 
'  the  difgraces  of  a  gaol  and  the  mi- 
<  feries  of  indigence. — But  I    fee  the 
'  difj-ute  is  now  terminated,  and  the 
'  money  is  to  be  drank  ;  if  ycu'll  dine 

*  with  us,  you  (hall  be  welcome  j   if 
'  not,  you  may  die  in  your  fobriety, 

*  and  be  damned/ 

By  this  time  the  do&or  had  given 
out,  and  allowed  the  brewer  to  be  the 
better  man  ;  yet  he  \vould  not  honour 
the  festival  with  his  prefence,  but  re- 
tired to  his  chamber,  exceedingly  mor- 
tified at  his  defeat.  Our  hero  was  ran 
conducted  to  Mr.  Felton's  apartment, 
where  he  fat  feme  tims  without  opening 
his  mouth,  fo  aftonimedhe  was  at  what 
he  had  leeu  and  h>£rd, 

'  I  per- 
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'  I  perceive,  Sir/  faid  the  prifoner, 
you  are  fill-prized  at  the  manner  in 
which  I  accofted  that  unhappy  wo- 
man ;  and  perhaps  you  will  be  more 
furprized  when  you  hear  that,  with- 
in thefe  eighteen  months,  fhe  was 
actually  a  perfon  of  fafliion,  and  her 
opponent  (who  by  the  bye  is  her  huf- 
band)  univei'fally  refpected  as  a  man 
of  honour  and  a  brave  officer.' — *  I 
am,  indeed,'  cried  our  hero,  f  over- 
whelmed with  amazement  and  con- 
cern, as  well  as  Itimulated  by  an  eager 
curiofity  to  know  the  fatal,  caufes 
which  have  produced  fuch  a  deplor- 
able reverfe  of  character  and  fortune. 
But  I  will  retrain  my  curiofity  till 
the  afternoon,  if  you  will  favour  me 
with  your  company  at  a  tavern  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  I  have  befpoke 
dinner  ;  a  favour  which  I  hope  Mr. 
Norton  will  have  no  objection  to  your 
granting,  as  he  himieif  is  to  be  of 
_the  party/  The  prifoner  thanked 
him  for  his  kind  invitation  ;  and  they 
adjourned  immediately  to  the  place, 
taking  up  the  deputy-marftial  in  their 
paffage,  through  the  lodge  or  entrance 
of  the  prifon. 


CHAP.     IX. 

CONTAINING  FARTHER  ANECDOTES 
RELATING  TO  THE  CHILDREN 
OF  WRETCHEDNESS. 

DINNER  being  chearfully  difcuf- 
fed,  and  our  adventurer  exprcf- 
fing  an  eager  defire  to  know  the  hiftory 
of  the  male  and  female  who  had  acted 
as  fquires  or  feconds  to  the  champions 
of  the  King's  Bench,  Felton  gratified 
his  curiofity  to  this  effect: — 

*  All  that  I  know  of  Captain  Clew- 
line, previous  to  his  commitment, 
is,  that  he  was  commander  of  a  iloop 
of  war,  and  bore  the  reputation  of  a 
gallant  officer  j  that  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  in  the 
city  of  London,  again't  the  inclina- 
tion, and  without  the  knowledge  of 
her  father,  who  renounced  her  for 
this  act  of  difobedience :  that  the 
captain  ccnfoled  himfelf  for  the  ri- 
gour of  the  parent  with  the  pofleluon 
of  the  lady,  who  was  not  only  re- 
maikably  beautiful  in  perfon,  but 
highly  accomplimed  in  her  mind, 
and  amiable  in  her  difpouiioii.  Such, 


a  few  months  ago,  were  thofe  tw9 
perfons  whom  you  law  acting  in  fuch 
a  vulgar  capacity.  When  they  firft 
entered  the  prifon,  they  were  undoubt- 
edly the  handfomeft  couple  mine  eyes 
ever  beheld,  and  their  appearance  won 
univeifal  refpect,  even  from  the  moft 
brutal  inhabitants  of  the  gaol. 
'  The  captain  having  unwarily  in- 
volved himfelf  as  a  fecurity  for  a  man 
to  whom  he  had  lain  under  obliga- 
tions, became  liable  for  a  confider- 
able  fum;  and  his  own  father-in- 
law  being  the  fole  creditor  of  the 
bankrupt,  took  this  opportunity  of 
wreaking  vengeance  upon  him  for 
having  efpouled  his  daughter.  He 
watched  an  opportunity  until  the 
captain  had  actually  ftepped  into  the 
poft-chaife  with  his  lady  for  Portf- 
mouth,  where  his  (hip  lay,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  arrefted  in  the  moftpublick 
and  fhameful  manner.  Mrs.  Clew- 
line had  like  to  have  funk  under  the 
firft  tranfports  of  her  grief  and  mor- 
tification ;  but  thefe  fubfiding,  (he  hnd 
recouife  to  perfonal  folicitation.  She 
went  with  her  only  child  in  her  arms, 
(a  lovely  boy)  to  her  father's  door ; 
and  being  denied  admittance,  kneeled 
down  in  the  ftreet,  imploring  his 
compaflion  in  the  moft  pathetick 
ftoiin;  but  this  hard-hearted  citizen, 
inftead  of  recognizing  his  child,  and 
taking  the  poor  mourner  to  his  bo- 
fom,  infulted  her  from  the  window 
with  the  moft  bitter  reproach;  faying, 
among  other  (hocking  expreffions, 
'  Strumpet,  take  yourfelf  away  with 
1  your  brat,  otherwife  I  fhall  fend  for 
c  the  beadle,  and  have  you  to  Bride- 
«  well  T' 

'  The  unfortunate  lady  was  cut  to 
the  heart  by  this  ufage,  and  fainted 
in  the  'ftreet;  from  whence  fl»e  was 
conveyed  to  a  publick-houfe,  by  the 
charity  of  fome  paffengers.  She  af- 
terwards attempted  to  foften  the  bar- 
barity of  her  father  by  repented  let- 
ters, and  by  interefting  fome  of  his 
friends  to  interceed  with  him  in  her 
behalf;  but  all  her  endeavours  prov- 
ing ineffectual,  (he  accompanied  her 
hufband  to  the  prifon  of  the  King's 
Bench,  where  flie  muft  have  felt,  in  the 
fevereft  manner,  the  fatal  reverfe  of 
circumftance  to  which  flie  was  ex- 
pofed . 

'  The  captain  being  difabled  from 
*  going  to  lea,  was  fuperfcded;  and  he 
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*  faw  ail  his  hopes  blafted  In  the  midft 
'  of  an  aclive  war,  at  a  time  when  he 
«  had  the  faireft  profpecls  of  fame  and 

*  fortune.     He  faw  himfelf  reduced  to 
c  extreme  poverty,  cooped  up,  with  the 

<  tender   partner    of   his   heart,    in   a 
«  wretched  hovel,  arhidft  the  refufe  of 
'  mankind,  and  on  the  brink  of  want- 
'  ing  the  common  necefTaries  of  life. 
«  The  mind  of  man  is  ever  ingenious 
c  in  finding  refources.     Hs  comforted 

*  his  lady  with  vain  hopes  of  having 
'  friends  who  would  effect  his  deliver- 

*  ance  ;  and  repeated  affurances  of  this 

<  kind  fo  long,  that  (lie  at  length  be- 

*  gan  to  think  they  were  not  altogether 

*  void  of  foundation. 

'  Mrs.   Clewline,    from  a  principle 
'  of  duty,  recollected  all  her  fortitude, 

*  that  (lie  might  not  only  bear  her  fate 

*  with  patience,  but  even  contribute  to 

*  alleviate  the   wocfc  of    her  hufoand, 
«  whom  her  afreftion  had  mined.    She 

*  affe&ed  to  believe  the  fuggeltions  of 

*  his  pretended  hope  ;   (he  interchanged 

*  with  him  aflurances  of  better  fortune; 

*  her    appearance    exhibited    a    calm, 
'  while  her  heart  was  torn  with  anguifti. 

*  She  afliiled  him  in   writing  letters  to 
'  former  friends,   the   laft  conlbiation 
'  of  the  wretched  prifonerj  (he  deliver- 
'  ed  thefe  letters  with   her  own   hand  5 

*  and  underwent  a  thoufand  mortifying 
«  repulfes,  the  moft  (hocking  circum- 

*  ftances  of  which   (he  concealed  from 

*  her  hufband.     She  performed  all  the 

*  menial  offices  in  her  own  little  family, 

*  which  was  maintained  by  pawning 

*  her  apparel ;  and    both   the  hulband 

*  and  wife  in  fome  meai'ure   fweeten- 
«  ed  their  cares,  by  prattling  and  toy- 

*  ing  with  their  charming  little  boy,  on 

*  whom  they   doated  with  an  enthu- 

*  fiafm    of    fondnefs.     Yet   even  this 
'  pleasure  was  mingled^with  the  moft 
'  tender  and  melancholy  regret.    I  have 

*  feen  the  mother  hang  over  him  with 

*  the  moft  affefting  expreflion  of  this 

*  kind  in  her  afpeft,  the  tears  contend- 
'  ing  with  the  (miles  upon  her  counte- 

*  nance,  while  (lie exclaimed  :   '-  Alas, 
"•  my   poor   prifoner !    little  did  your 
"  mother  once   think    (he  (hould   be 
c<  obliged    to   nurfe  you   in   a  gaol." 
'  The  captain's  paternal  love  was  dalh- 
'  ed  with  impatience:  he  would  fnatch 

*  up  the  bo/  in  a  transport  of  grief, 

*  prefs  him  to   his  breaft,  devour  him 
'  as  it  were  with  kifles,  throw  up  his 

*  eyes  to  heaven  in  the  moft  emphauqk 


'  (ilence  ;  then  convey  the  child  ha'b'Iy 
'  to  his  mother's  arms,  pull  his  hat  over 
<  his  eyes,  ftalk  out  into  the  common 
'.wallc.j  and,  rinding  himfelf  alone, 
'  break  out  into  tears  and  lamentation. 
*  Ah  !  little  did  this  unhappy  coupje 
'  know  what  farther  griefs  awaited 

*  them  I  The  fmall-pox   broke  out  iiv 
'  theprifon,  and  poor  Tommy  Clewline 

*  was  infected.  As  the  eruption  appear- 
f  ed  unfavourable,   you  may   conceive1 
'  the  confternation  with  which  they  were 

*  overwhelmed.      Their    diftrefs    was 
«  rendered  inconceivable  by  indigene?; 
'  for,  .by  this  time,  they  were  fo  deftj- 

*  tute,  that  they  could  neither  pay  for 

*  common  attendance,  nor  procure  pro- 

*  per  advice.     I  did,  on  that  occadon, 

*  what  I  thought  my  duty  towards  my 
'  fellow- creatures.     I  wrote  to  a  phy- 

*  fician  of  my  acquaintance,  who  was 
'  humane  enough  to  vifit  the  poor  little 
'  patient :   I  engaged  a  careful  woman- 
'  prifoner  as  a  nurfe,  and  Mr.  Norton 
'  fupplied   them  with  money   and   ne- 
'  ceflaries.     Thefe   helps    were  barely 

*  fuiricient  to   prcferve  them  from   the 
1  horrors   of  defpair,  when   they   faw 
'  their  little  darling  panting  under  the 
'  rage  of  a  loathfome,   peftilential  ma- 

*  lady,    during    the  exceliive    heat  of 
4  the   dog-days }    and    ftruggling   for 
'  breath  in  the  noxious  atmofphere   of 

*  a  confined  cabbin,  where  they  fcarca 

*  had  room  to  turn  on  the  moft  necef- 
'  fary  occafions.     The  eager  curicfity 

*  with  which  the  mother  eyed  the  doc- 
'  tor's  looks  as  often  as  he  vifited  the 

*  boy;  the  terror  and  trepidation  of  the 
'  father,  while  he  defired  to  know  his 

*  opinion}  in  a  word,  the  whole  tenor 
«  of  their  diftrefs,   baffled  all  defcrip- 
'   tion. 

'  At  length,  the  phyfician,  for  the 
'  fake    of    his    own     character,    was 

*  obliged  to  be  explicit;  and  returning 
'  with    the    captain    to   the    common 
'  walk,  told  him,  in  my  hearing,  that 
'  the  child  could  not  poffibly  recover. 
*.  This  fenttnce  feemed  to  have  petri- 
«  fied    the    unfortunate    parent,    who 
'  ftocd  motionlefs,  and  feemingly  be- 

*  reft    of    fenfe.     I    led    him   to   n\y 
e  apartment,  where  he  fat  a  full  hcyr 
'  in    that  ftate   of  ftupefaclion :   then 

*  he  began  to  groan  hideoufly;  a  fliow- 
c  er  of  tears  barft  from  his  eyes  ;    be 

*  threw  himfelf  en  the  floor,    and  ujt- 

*  tered   the    moft  piteous   lameotatioa 

*  that   ever  was  heard*     Meanwhile, 

O  «    Mrs, 
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'  Mrs.  Norton  being  made  acquainted 

*  with   the  docWs  prognoftick,  vifit- 

*  ed     Mrs.     Clewline,     and    invited 

*  her  to    the   lodge.     Her   prophetidk 
'  fears   immediately  took  the    alarm. 
'<  What  I"    cried     (he,     flatting     up, 

*  with  a  frantick  wildnefs  in  her  looks, 
««  Then  our  cafe  is  defperate — I  (hall 
41  lofe  my  dear  Tommy  ! — The  poor 
"  prifoner  will  be  releafed  by  the  liand 
"  of    Heaven  ! — Death    will    convey 
"  him     to    the     cold    grave?"      The 
'  dying  innocent,  hearing  this  excla- 

*  mation,    pronounced    thefe    words  : 
'*  Tommy  won't  leave  you,  my  dear 
«*  mamma — -If  death    comes  to    take 
««  Tommy,  pappa  {hall  drive  him  a- 
'«  way  with  his  fword  !"     This  ad- 
'  drefs  deprived  the  wretched  mother 
'  of  all  refignation  to  the  will  of  Pro- 
'  vidence;  (he    tore    her   hair,  darned 

*  herfelf  on    the    pavement,    (hrieked 
'  aloud,  and  was  carried  off  in  a  de- 
«  plorable  ftate  of  detraction. 

f  That  fame  evening  the  lovely  babe 
'  expired,  and    the  father  grew  fran- 

*  tick.     He   made  an  attempt  on  his 

*  own  life;  and  being  with   difficulty 
'  retrained,  his  agitation  funk  into  a 
'  kind   of   fullen    infenfibility,  which 
'  feemed   to  abforb  ail  fentiment,  and 
c  gradually  vulgarized  his   faculty   of 

*  thinking.     In  order  to  difllpate  the 
'  violence  of  his  forrow,  he  continual- 
«  ly  (hifted  the  fcene  from  on'e  com  pa - 
'  ny  to  another,  contracted  abundance 
'  of  low   connexions,     and    drowned 
«  his    cares    in    repeated   intoxication. 

*  The    unhappy    lady    underwent    a 
«  long    feries   of   hyfterical    fits,    and 

*  other  complaints,  which   ft-emed   to 
'  have   a  fatal   effect  on  her  brain  as 
'  well  as  conftitution.      Cordials  were 
'  adminirtered    to  keep  up  her  fpirits  ; 

*  and  me  found  it  neceflary  to  protract 

*  the  ufe  of  them,    to  blunt  the  edge 

*  of  grief  by  overwhelming  reflection, 
«  and  remove  the  fenfe  of  uneafinefs, 

*  arifing  from  .a  diforder  in  her  tto- 
'  mach.     In    a  word,   (he  became  an 
'  habitual     dnrn-cirinkerj    and     this 

*  practice  expoled    her   to  fuch   com- 
«  munication,  as  debauched  her  reafon, 
'  and  perverted  her   fenfe  of  decorum 
«  and  propriety.     She    and  her    huf- 
<  band  gave  a  loofe  to  vulgar  excels, 
'  in   whfch    they  were   enabled   to  in- 
'  dulge,  by  the  charity  and  intereft  of 
«  fome  friends,  who  obtained  half- pay 
«  for  the  captain. 


'  They  are  now  metamorphofed  lit- 
'  to  the  (hocking  creatures  you  have 
1  fcen ;  he  into  a  riotous  plebeiari, 
«  and  (lie  into  a  ragged  trull.  They 
4  are  both  drunk  every  day,  quarrel 

*  and  fight  one  with  another,  and  of- 
'  ten  inl'ult  their  feltow-prifoners.  Yet 
'  they  are  not  wholly   abandoned    by 
'  virtue  and  humanity.     The  captain 
'  is  fcrupuloufty  honelt  in  all  his  deal- 

*  ings ;  and   pays  off  his  debts  punc- 
'  tually  every  quarter,  as    foon  as  he 

*  receives  his  half-pay.     Every  prifo- 

*  ner  in  diftrefs  is  welcome   to  (hnre 
'  his   money   while  it   lafts;   and   his 
'  wife    never  fails,  while  it  is  in  her 
'  power,  to    relieve   the  wretched ;  fo 
<  that    their   generofity,  even    in    this 
'  miferable  difguife,    is  univerfally  re- 
'  fpecled  by  their  neighbours.     Some- 
«  times   the   recollediion  of  their  for- 
'  mer  rank  comes   over  them    like   a 
c  qualm,      which     they    difpel     with 
'  brandy,  and  then   humouroudy  rally 

*  one  another  on  their  mutual  degene- 

*  racy.     She    often   ftops    me   in   the 
'  walk  ;  and,  pointing  to  the  captain, 

*  fays,    "  My  huiband,  though  he  is 
"  become    a    black-guard    gaol-birJ, 
ft  muft    be  allowed  to  be  a  handfome 
«  fellow   ftill."    On  the   other  hand, 

*  he    will     frequently     defire    me    to 
'  take  notice  of  his  rib,  as  (lie  chances 
«  to    pafs.  — "  Mind     that    draggle- 
"  tailed,  drunken  drab,"  he  will  (ay. 
"  What  an  antidote  it   is  ! — yet,  for 
"  a)l  that,  Feiton,  (he  was  a  fine  wo- 
"  man    when    I  married    her.— Poor 
"  Befs!    I  have    been  the  ruin  of  her, 
"  that  is  certain  ;   and  deferve  to   be 
"  damned   for  bringing    her   to    this 
"  pafs!" 

'  Thus  they  accommodate  them- 
'  felves  to  each  other's  infirmities,  and 
'  pals  their  time,  not  without  Tome 
'  tafte  of  plebeian  enjoyment — buf, 
'  name  their  child,  they  never  fail  to 
'  barit  into  tears,  and  (lill  feel  a  re- 

*  turn  of  the  molt   poignant  forrow.* 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  did  not  hear 

this  (tory  unmoved.  Tom  Clark's 
cheeks  were  bedewed  with  the  drops 
of  fympathy;  while,  with  much  fob- 
bing, he  declared  his  opinion,  that  an 
aclion  would  lie  againft  the  lady's 
father. 

Captain  Crowe  having  liftened  to 
the  (lory  with  uncommon  attention, 
exprefled  his  concern  that  an  honeft 
feaman  (hould  be  fo  taken  in  (lays; 

but 
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but  he  imputed  all  his  calamities   to 
the   wife:    '  For    why?'    faid  he,    a 
fea- faring  man  may  have  a  fweet- 
heart  in  every  port ;  but   he  fhould 
lleer  clear  of  a   wife,  as  he  would 
avoid  a  quick-fand. — You  fee,    bro- 
ther, how  this  here  Clewline  lags  aftern 
in    the    wake  of    a    fniveling    b —  j 
other  wife  he    would   never  make  a 
weft  in   his  enfign  for  the  lofs  of  a 
child — Odds  heart!    he  could    have 
done    no  more   if  he  had  fprung    a 
top-maft,  or  ftarted  a  timber.' 
The  knight  declaring  that  he  would 
take  another  view  of  the  prifon  in  the 
afternoon,    Mr.   Felton    infifted  upon 
his  doing  him  the  honour  to  drink  a 
dim  of  tea  in  his  apartment,    and   Sir 
Launcelot  accepted  his  invitation.  Thi- 
ther  they  accordingly   repaired,    after 
having    made  another   circuit  of    the 
gaol  ;    and  the   tea-things    were   pro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Felton,  when  fhe  was 
fummoned   to    the   door;    and,  in    a 
few  minutes,  returning,  communicated 
fomething  in   a  whifper   to    her  huf- 
band.     He    changed    colour,  and  re- 
paired to  the  ftair-cafe,  where  he  was 
heard  to  talk  aloud  in  an  angry  tone. 

When  he  came  back,  he  told  the 
company  he  had  been  teazed  by  a 
very  importunate  beggar.  Addref- 
fing  himfelf  to  our  adventurer, 
You  took  notice,  'fays  he,'  ofa  fine 
lady  flaunting  about  our  walk  in  all 
the  frippery  of  the  fafhion.—  She 
was  lately  a  gay  young  widow, 
that  made  a  great  figure  at  the  court- 
end  of  the  town ;  (he  dilHnguifhed  her- 
felf  by  her  fplendid  equipage,  her  rich 
liveries,  her  brilliant  aflemblies,  her 
numerous  routs,  and  her  elegant  tafte 
in  drefs  and  furniture.  She  is  near- 
ly related  to  fome  of  the  beft  fami- 
lies in  England ;  and,  it  muft  be 
owned,  miftrefs  of  many  fine  ac- 
complifhments.  But  being  defici- 
ent in  true  delicacy,  (he  endeavour- 
ed to  hide  that  defect  by  affeclation. 
She  pretended  to  a  thoufand  antipa- 
thies which  did  not  belong  to  her 
nature.  A  bread  of  veal  threw  her 
into  mortal  agonies.  If  (he  faw  a  fpi- 
der,  fhe  fcreamed  ;  and,  at  fight  of 
a  moufe,  fhe  fainted  away.  She 
could  not,  without  horror,  behold 
an  entire  joint  of  meat;  and  nothing 
but  fricafTees  and  other  made-dimes, 
were  feen  upon  her  table.  She 
*  caufed  all  her  floors  to  be  lined  with 


green  baize,  that  fhe  might  trip 
along  them  with  more  eafe  and  plea- 
fure.  Her  footmen  wore  clogs,  which 
were  depofued  in  the  hall  j  and  both 
they  and  her  chairmen  were  laid 
under  the  ftrongeft  injunctions  to  a- 
void  porter  and  tobacco.  Her  join- 
ture amounted  to  eight  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  and  me  made 
fhift  to  fpend  four  times  that  fun% 
At  length  it  was  mortgaged  for 
nearly  the  entire  value ;  but,  far 
from  retrenching,  fhe  feemed  to  in- 
creafe  in  extravagance,  until  her  ef- 
fecls  were  taken  in  execution,  and  her 
perfon  here  depofited  in  fafe  cuftody. 
*  When  one  confiders  the  abrupt 
tranfition  fhe  underwent,  from  her 
fpacious  apartments  to  an  hovel 
fcarce  eight  feet  fquarej  from  fump- 
tuous  furniture  to  bare  benches ; 
from  magnificence  to  meannefs; 
from  affluence  to  extreme  poverty  j 
one  would  imagine  me  muft  have 
been  totally  overwhelmed  by  fuch  a 
fudden  gufh  of  mifery.  But  this 
was  not  the  cafe :  fhe  has,  in  facl, 
no  delicate  feelings.  She  forthwith 
accommodated  herfelf  to  the  exigen- 
cy of  her  fortune ;  yet  fhe  ftill  af- 
fedls  to  keep  flate  amidft  the  mife- 
ries  of  a  gaol;  and  this  affeclation  is 
truly  ridiculous.  She  lies  a-bed  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  She 
maintains  a  female  attendant,  for  the 
fole  purpofe  of  drelling  her  perfon. 
Her  cabbin  is  the  lead  cleanly  in  the 
whole  prifon.  She  has  learned  to  eat 
bread  and  cheefe,  and  drink  portef; 
but  fhe  always  appears  once  a  day 
drefTed  in  the  pink  of  the  famion. 
She  has  found  means  to  run  in  debt 
at  the  chandler's  mop,  the  baker's, 
and  the  tap-houfe,  though  there  is 
nothing  got  in  this  plsce  but  with 
ready-money.  She  has  ever,  borrow- 
ed fmall  fums  from  divers  prifoners^ 
who  were  themfelves  on  the  brink 
of  ftarving.  She  takes  pleafure  in, 
being  furrounded  with  duns;  obferv- 
ing,  that  by  fuch  people  a  perfon  of 
famion  is  to  be  diftinguimed.  She 
writes  circular  letters  to  her  former 
friends  and  acquaintance;  and  by 
this  method  has  raifed  pretty  con- 
fiderable  contributions;  for  fhe  writes 
in  a  moft  elegant  and  irrefiftible 
ftyle.  About  a  fortnight  ago  me  re- 
ceived a  fupply  of  twenty  guineas; 
when,  inttead  of  paying  her  little 
O  *  «  gaol- 
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ga»l -debts,  or  withdrawing  any  part 
of  her  apparel  from  pawn,  fhe  laid 
owt  the  whole  fum  in  a  fafhionable 
fuit  and  laces;  and  next  day  bor- 
rowed of  me  a  fnilling  to  purchafe  a 
neck  of  mutton  for  her  dinner. — She 
feems  to  think  her  rank  in  life  intitles 
her  to  this  kind  of  afiiftance.  She 
talks  very  pompoufly  of  her  family 
and  connexions;  by  whom,  however, 
fhe  has  been  long  renounced.  She 
hns  no  fympathy  nor  companion  for 
the  diftreffes  of  her  fellow-creatures  j 
but  (he  is  perfectly  well-bred:  (he 
bears  a  repuife  the  beft  of  any  woman 
I  ever  knew;  and  her  temper  has 
never  been  once  ruffled  fince  her  ar- 
rival at  the  King's  Bench. — She  now 
entreated  me  to  lend  her  half  a  gui- 
nea, for  which,  me  faid,  fhe  had  the 
mod  prefljng  occafion,  and  promifed, 
upon  her  honour,  it  fhould  be  repaid 
to-morrow  j  but  I  lent  a  deaf  ear  to 
her  requett,  and  told  her,  in  plain 
terms,  that  her  honpur  was  already 
bankrupt.' 

Sir  Launcelot,  thrufting  his  ,hand 
mechanically  into  his  pocket,  pulled 
out  a  couple  of  guineas,  and  defired 
Feiton  to  accommodate  her  with  that 
trifle  in  his  own  name;  but  he  declined 
the  propofal,  and  refufed  to  touch  the 
rnoney.  *  God  forbid,'  faid  he,  *  that  I 
fliould  attempt  to  thwart  your  chari- 
table intention  ;  but  this,  my  good  Sir, 
is  no  obje6b— -  me  has  many  refources. 
Neither  fhould  we  number  the  clamo- 
rous beggar  among  thofe  who  really 
feel  diftrefs;  he  is  generally  gorged 
with  bounty  mifapplied.  The  liberal 
hand  of  charity  mould  be  extended  to 
modeft  want,  that  pines  in  filence,  en- 
countering cold,  nakednefs,  and  hun- 
ger, and  every  fpecies  of  diftrefs. 
Here  you  may  find  the  wretch  of 
keen  fenfations  blafted  by  accident  in 
the  bloilbm  of  his  fortune,  fhivering 
in  the  folitary  recefs  of  indigence, 
difdaining  to  beg,  and  even  afhamed 
to  let  his  mifery  be  known.  Here 
you  may  fee  the  parent,  who  has 
known  happier  times,  furrounded  by 
his  tender  offspring,  naked  and  for- 
lorn, demanding  food  which  his  cir- 
cumftances  cannot  afford. 
«  That  man  of  decent  appearance 
and  melancholy  afpecl,  who  lifted 
his  hat  as  you  palled  him  in  the  yard, 
is  a  perfon  of  unblemlfhed  character. 
He  was  a  reputable  tradeiman  in  the 


city,  and  failed  through  inevitable 
loffes.  A  commiiTion  of  bankruptcy 
was  taken  out  againft  him  by  his  fole 
creditor,  a  Quaker,  who  refufed  tq 
fign  his  certificate.  He  has  lived 
thefe  three  years  in  prifon,  with  a 
wife  and  five  fmall  children.  In  a 
little  time  after  his  commitment,  he 
had  friends  who  offered  to  pay  tea 
fhillings  in  the  pound  of  what  he 
owed,  and  to  give  fecurity  for  paying 
the  remainder  in  three  years,  by  in- 
ftalments.  The  honeft  Quaker  did 
not  charge  the  bankrupt  with  any  dif- 
honeft  practices;  but  he  rejected  the 
propofal  with  the  moft  mortifying  in- 
difference, declaring,  that  he  did  not 
want  his  money.  The  mother  repaired 
to  his  houfe;  and  kneeling  before  him, 
with  her  five  lovely  children,  im- 
plored mercy  with  tears  and  excla- 
mations. He  ftood  this  fcene  un- 
moved; and  even  feemed  to  enjoy  the 
profpeft,  wearing  the  looks  of  com- 
placency while  his  heart  was  fteeleij 
with  rancour.  "  Woman,"  faid  he, 
thefe  be  hopeful  babes,  if  they  were 
(  duly  nurtured.  Go  thy  ways  in 
peace;  I  have  taken  my  refolution.'1* 
Her  friends  maintained  the  family  for 
fome  time.  But  it  is  not  in  human 
charity  to  perfevere:  fome  of  them 
died  j  fome  of  them  grew  unfortu- 
nate; fome  of  them  fell  off;  and  now 
the  poor  man  is  reduced  to  the  extre- 
mity of  indigence,  from  whence  hq 
has  no  profpect  of  being  retrieved. 
The  fourth  part  of  what  you  would 
have  beftowed  upon  the  lady  wou!4 
make  this  poor  man  and  his  family 
fmg  with  joy.' 

He  had  fcarce  pronounced  thefe 
words,  when  our  hero  defired  the  man, 
might  be  called;  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
he  entered  the  apartment  with  a  low 
obeifance.  *  Mr.  Coleby,'  faid  the 
knight,  *  I  have  heard  how  cruelly  you 

*  have  been  ufed  by  your  creditor,  and 
'  beg  you  will  accept  this  trifling  pre- 
«  fent,  if  it  can  be  of  any  fervice  to  you 

*  in  your  diftrefs.'     So  faying,  he  put 
five  guineas  into  his  hand.     The  poor 
man  was  fo  confounded  at  fuch  an  un- 
looked-for acquifition,    that   he   ftood 
motionlefs  and  filent,  unable  to  thank; 
the  donor ;  and  Mr.  Feiton  conveyed 
him   to   the   door,   obferving   that  his 
heart  was  too  full  for  utterance.    But, 
in  a  little  time,  his  wife  burlting  into 
the  room  with  her  five  children,  looked 

around, 
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around,  and  going  up  to  Sir  Launcelot, 
without  any  direction,  exclaimed,  'This 

*  is   the  angel  fent  by  Provi/dence  to 

*  luc.cour  me  art!  my  poor  innocents!' 
Then  falling  at  his  feet,  ihe  prefied  his 
hand,  and  bathed  it  with  her  tears — he 
raifed  her  up  witl}1  that   complacency 
which  was  natural  to  his  difpofition. 
He  kitted  all  her  children,  who  were  re- 
markably handfome,  and  neatly  kept, 
Chough  in  homely  apparel  j   and,  giv- 
ing  her  his  direction,  allured  her  me 
ifnight  always  apply  to  him  in  her  dif- 
trefs. 

After  her  departure?  he  produced  a 
bank-note  of  twenty  pounds,  and  would 
have  depofited  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Felton,  to  be  diftrihuted  in  charities 
among  the  objects  of  the  place;  but 
lie  defired  it  might  be  left  with  Mr. 
Norton,  who  was  the  proper  perfon  for 
managing  his  benevolence;  and  he  pro- 
mi  fed  to  afiift  the  deputy  with  his  advice 
jn  laying  it  out. 


CHAP.    X. 

JN  WHICH  CAPTAIN  CROWE  IS 
SUBLIMED  INTO  THE  REGIONS 
OF  ASTROLOGY. 

THREE  whole  days  had  our  ad- 
turer  profecutedhis  enquiry  about 
the  amiable  Aurelia,  whom  he  fought 
in  eyery  place  of  pubiick  and  of  private 
entertainment  or  refort,  without  obr 
taining  the  leaft  fatisfaclory  intelli- 
gence; when  he  received  one  evening, 
from  the  hands  of  a  porter,  who  in- 
flantly  vanished,  the  following  billet: 

f  I  F  you  would  learn  the  particulars 
*  of  Mifs  Darnel's  fate,  fail  not 
to  be  in  the  fields  by  the  Foundling 
Hofpital,  precifely  at  feven  o'clock 
this  evening,  when  you  mall  be  met 
by  a  perfon  who  will  give  you  the  la- 
tisfaclion  you  defire,  together  with 
his  reafon  for  addrefling  you  in  this 

*  myfterious  manner.' 

Had  this  intimation  concerned  any 
other  fubjeft,  perhaps  the  knight  would 
have  deliberated  with  himfelf  in  what 
manner  he  fliould  take  a  hint  fo  darkly 
communicated:  but  his  eagernefs  to 
.retrieve  the  jewel  he  had  loft  diverted 
him  of  all  his  caution.  The  time  of 
aiTignation  was  already  at  handj  and 


neither  the  captain  nor  his  nephew  couj/l 
be  found  to  accompany  him,  had  he 
been  difpofed  to  make  ufe  of  their  at- 
tendance. He,  therefore,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hefitation,  repaired  to  the  place 
appointed,  in  the  utmoft  agitation  and 
anxiety,  left  the  hour  fhould  be  e!apfe4 
before  his  arrival. 

Crowe  was  one  of  thole  defective 
fpirits  who  cannot  fubfift  for  any  length 
of  time  on  their  own  bottoms.  He 
wanted  a  familiar  prop,  upon  which  he 
could  difburden  his  cares,  his  doubts, 
and  his  humours;  an  humble  friend, 
who  would  endure  his  caprices,  and 
with  whom  he  could  communicate  free 
of  all  referve  and  reftraint.  Though  he 
loved  his  nephew's  perlbn,  and  admired 
his  parts,  he  con  fide-red  him  often  as  a 
little  petulant  jackanapes,  who  pre- 
fumed  upon  his  fuperior  underftanding; 
and  as  for  Sir  JLauncelot,  there  was 
Something  in  his  character  that  over- 
awed the  feaman,  and  kept  him  at  a. 
difagreeable  diftance.  He  had,  in  this 
dilemma,  caft  his  eyes  upon  Timothy 
Crabfhaw,  and-admitted  him  to  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  of  familiarity  and  fel- 
lowmip.  Thefe  companions  had  been 
employed  in  fmoaking  a  focial  pipe  at 
an  alehoufe  in  the  neighbourhood  when 
the  knight  made  his  excurfion;  and  re- 
turning to  the  houfe  about  fupper-time, 
found  Mr.  Clarke  in  waiting. 

The  young  lawyer  was  alarmed  when 
he  heard  the  hour  of  ten  without  feeing 
our  adventurer,  who  had  been  ufed  to 
be  extremely  regular  in  his  ceconomy  ; 
and  the  captain  and  he  fupped  in  pro- 
found ftlence.  Finding,  \ipon  enquiry 
among  the  fervants,  that  the  knight 
went  cut  abruptly,  in  confequence  of 
having  received  a  billet,  Tom  began  to 
be  viiited  with  the  apprehejnfion  of  a 
duel;  and  fat  the  bed  part  of  the  night 
by  his  uncle,  fweatipg  with  the  expec- 
tation of  feeing  our  hero  brought  home 
a  breathlefs  corpfe:  but  no  tidings  of 
him  arriving,  he,  about  two  in  the 
morning,  repaired  to  his  own  lodging, 
refolved  to  publifh  a  defcriptioh  of  Sir 
j-auncelot  in  the  .newfpapers,  if  he 
fhould  not  appear  next  day. 

Crowe  did  not  pals  the  time  without 
uneafinefs.  He  was  extremely  con- 
cerned at  the  thought  of  feme  mifchief 
having  befallen  his  friend  and  patron  ; 
and  he  was  terrified  with  the  apprehen- 
fions,  that  in  cafe  Sir  Launcelot  was 
murdered,  his  ipirit  might  come  and 
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give  him  notice  of  his  fate.  Now  he 
tiad  an  infuperable  averfion  to  all  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  dead;  and  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  fpirit  of  his  de- 
parted friend  could  not  appear  to  him 
except  when  he  mould  be  alone,  and 
a-hed  in  the  dark,  he  determined  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  the  night  without 
going  to  bed.  For  this  purpofe  his  firft 
care  was  to  vifit  the  garret,  in  which 
Timothy  Crabfhaw  lay  faft  afleep, 
JTnoaring  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
Him  the  captain  with  difficulty  rouzed, 
by  dint  of  promifing  to  regale  him  with 
a  bowl  of  rum  punch  in  the  kitchen, 
where  the  fire,  which  had  been  extin- 
guifhed,  was  toon  rekindled.  The  in- 
gredients were  fetched  from  a  publick- 
houfe  in  the  neighbourhood}  for  the 
captain  was  too  proud  to  ufe  his  intereft 
in  the  knight's  family,  efpecially  at 
thefe  hours,  when  all  the  reft  of  the 
fervants  had  retired  to  their  repofe  j  and 
he  and  Timothy  drank  together  until 
day-break,  the  converfation  turning 
upon  hobgoblins,  and  God's  revenge 
again  ft  murder. 

The  cook-maid  lay  in  a  little  apart- 
ment contiguous  to  the  kitchen  ;  and 
whether  difturbed  by  thefe  horrible  tales 
of  apparitions,  or  titillated  by  the  fa- 
voury  fteams  that  iffued  from  the  punch- 
bowl, me  made  a  virtue  of  neceflity,  or 
appetite ;  and  drelfling  herfelf  in  the 
dark,  fuddenly  appeared  before  them, 
to  the  no  fmall  perturbation  of  both. 
Timothy,  in  particular,  was  fo  ftartled, 
that,  in  his  endeavours  to  make  an  hafty 
retreat  towards  the  chimney-corner,  he 
overturned  the  table;  the  liquor  was 
fpilt,  but  the  bowl  was  faved  by  falling 
on  a  heap  of  afhes.  Mrs.  Cook  having 
reprimanded  him  for  his  foolifh  fear, 
declared  fhe  had  got  up  betimes  in 
order  to  fcour  her  faucepans;  and  the 
captain  propofed  to  have  the  bowl  re- 
pSenifhed,  if  materials  could  be  pro- 
cured. This  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  Crabfhaw;  and  they  fat  down,  with 
iheir  new  aflbciate,  to  difcufs  the  fecond 
edition. 

The  knight's  fudden  difappearing 
being  brought  upon  the  carpet,  their 
female  companion  gave  it  as  her  opi- 
nion, that  nothing  would  be  fo  likely 
to  bring  this  affair  to  light,  as  going  to 
a  cunr.mg-man,  whom  fhe  had  lately 
corfulted  about  a  filver  fpoon  thnt  was 
miflaidj  and  who  told  her  all  the  things 
that  fhe  ever  did,  and  ever  would  hap- 


pen to  her  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
her  life. 

Her  two  companions  pricked  up  their 
ears  at  this  intelligence  ;  and  Crowe 
aflced  if  the  fpoon  had  been  found. 
She  anfwered  in  the  affirmative;  and 
laid,  the  cunning- man  defcribed  to  a 
hair  the  perfon  that  mould  be  her  true 
lover  and  her  wedded  hufband;  that  he 
was  a  fea-faring  man;  that  he  was 
pretty  well  ftricken  in  years  j  a  little 
paffionate  or  fo  5  and  that  he  went  with 
his  ringers  clinched-like,  as  it  were. 
The  captain  began  to  fweat  at  this  de- 
fcription,  and  mechanically  thruft  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  j  while  Crabfhaw, 
pointing  to  him,  told  her,  he  believed 
fhe  had  got  the  right  fow  by  the  ear. 
Crowe  grumbled,  that  mayhap,  for  all 
that,  he  mould  not  be  brought  up  by 
fuch  a  grappling  neither.  Then  he 
afked  if  this  cunning-man  dealt  with 
the  devil ;  declaring,  in  that  cafe  he 
would  keep  clear  of  him ;  for  why  ? 
becaufe  he  muft  have  fold  himfelf  to 
Old  Scratch;  and  being  a  fervant  of  the 
devil,  how  could  he  be  a  good  fubjecT: 
to  his  majelty?  Mrs.  Cook  allured 
him  the  conjuror  was  a  good  Chriftian, 
and  that  he  gained  all  his  knowledge 
by  converfingwith  theftars  and  planets. 
Thus  fatisfied,  the  two  friends  refolved 
to  confult  him  as  foon  as  it  fhould  be 
light;  and  being  directed  to  the  place 
of  his  habitation,  fet  out  for  it  by  feven, 
in  the  morning. 

They  found  the  houfe  forfaken  ;  and 
had  already  reached  the  end  of  the  lane 
in  their  return,  when  they  were  accofted 
by  an  old  woman,  who  gave  them  to 
underftand,  that  if  they  had  occafion  for 
the  advice  of  a  fortune-teller,  as  fhe  did 
fuppofe  they  had,  from  their  flopping 
at  the  houfe  where  Dr.  Grubble  lived, 
flie  would  conduct  them  to  a  perfon  of 
much  more  eminence  in  that  profeflion. 
At  the  fame  time  fhe  informed  them, 
that  the  faid  Grubble  had  been  lately 
fent  to  Bridewell  j  a  circumftance  which, 
with  all  his  art,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
forefee.  The  captain,  without  any 
fcruple,  put  himfelf  and  his  companion 
under  convoy  of  this  beldame,  who, 
through  many  windings  and  turnings, 
brought  them  to  the  door  of  a  ruinous 
houfe,  ftanding  in  a  blind  alley;  which 
door  having  opened  with  a  key  drawn 
from  her  pocket,  fhe  introduced  them 
into  a  parlour,  where  they  faw  no  other 
furniture  than  a  naked  bench,  ;m.i 
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fome  frightful  figures  on  the  bare 
Avails,  drawn,  or  rather  fcrawled,  with 
charcoal. 

Here  me  left  them  locked  in,  until 
fhe  mould  give  the  doctor  notice  of 
their  arrival ;  and  they  amufed  them- 
felves  with  deciphering  theie  characters 
and  hieroglyphicks.  The  firft  figure 
that  engaged  their  attention  was  that  of 
a  man  hanging  upon  a  gibbet,  which 
both  confidered  as  an  unfavourable 
omen,  and  each  endeavoured  to  avert 
•from  his  own  perfon.  Crabihaw  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  figure  fo  fufpended  was 
cloathed  in  a  failor's  jacket  and  trow- 
fers;  a  truth  which  the  captain  could 
not  denyj  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
affirmed,  that  the  faid  figure  exhibited 
the  very  nofe  and  chin  of  Timothy,  to- 
gether with  the  hump  on  one  moulder. 
A  warm  difpute  enfued;  and  being 
maintained  with  much  acrimonious  al- 
tercation, might  have  diflblved  the  new- 
cemented  friendmip  oi  thofe  two  ori- 
ginals, had  it  not  been  interrupted  by 
the  old  fybil,  who,  coming  into  the  par- 
lour, intimated  that  the  doctor  waited 
for  them  above.  She  likewife  told  them 
that  he  never  a-dmitted  more  than  one 
at  a  time.  This  hint  occafioned  a  frefh 
conted :  the  captain  infilled  upon  Crab- 
maw's  making  fail  a- head,  in  order  to 
look-out  afore  j  but  Timothy  perfifted 
in  refuting  this  honour,  declaring  he 
did  not  pretend  to  lead,  but  he  would 
follow,  as  in  duty  bound.  The  old 
gentlewoman  abridged  the  ceremony, 
by  leading  out  Crabfhaw  with  one 
hand,  and  locking  up  Crowe  with  the 
other. 

The  former  was  dragged  up  flairs 
like  a  bear  to  the  ftake,  not  without  re- 
luctance and  terror}  which  did  not'at 
all  abate  at  the  fight  of  the  conjuror, 
with  whom  he  was  immediately  (hut 
up  by  his  conductrefs,  after  fhe  had 
told  him,  in  a  whifper,  that  he  mutt 
depofit  a  milling  in  a  little  black  coffin, 
fupported  by  a  human  tkull  and  thigh- 
bones crofled,  on  a  ftool  covered  with 
black  bays  that  ftood  in  one  corner  of 
the  apartment.  The  fquire  having 
made  this  offering  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, ventured  to  t'urvey  the  objects 
around  him,  which  were  very  well  calcu- 
lated to  augment  his  confufion.  He  faw 
divers  fkeletons  hung  by  the  head,  the 
fluffed  flcin  of  a  young  alligator,  a  calf 
with  two  heads,  and  feveral  fnakes 
fulpended  from  the  cieling,  with  the 


jaws  of  a  (hark,  and  a  ftarved  weafel. 
On  another  funeral  table  he  beheld  two 
fpheres,  between  which  lay  a  book 
open,  exhibiting  outlandifh  characters 
and  mathematical  diagrams.  On  one 
fide  ftood  an  ink-ftand  with  paper;  and 
behind  this  defk  appeared  the  conjuror 
himfelf  in  fable  vettmentsj  his  head  fo 
overfliadowed  with  hair,  that,  far  from 
contemplating  his  features,  Timothy 
could  diftinguifli  nothing  but  a  long 
white  beard,  which,  for  ought  he  knew, 
might  have  belonged  to  a  four-legged 
goat,  as  well  as  to  a  two-legged  aftro- 
loger. 

This  apparition,  which  the  fq-uire 
did  not  eye  without  manifeft  difcona- 
pofure,  extending  a  white  wand,  made 
certain  evolutions  over  the  head  of  Ti- 
mothy j  and  having  muttered  an  ejacu- 
lation, commanded  him,  in  a  hollow 
tone,  to  come  forward  and  declare  his 
name.  Crabfhaw,  thus  adjured,  ad- 
vanced to  the  altar;  and  whether  from 
defign,  or  (which-  is  more  probable) 
from  confufion,  anfwered,  '  Samuel 
'  Crowe.'  The  conjuror  taking  up 
the  pen,  and  making  a  few  fcratches  on 
the  paper,  exclaimed,  in  a  terrifick  ac- 
cent, *  How!  mifcreant!  attempt  to 

*  impofe  upon  the  ftars? — You   look 
'  more  like  a  crab  than  a  crow,  and 
'  was  born  under  the  fign  of  Cancer.' 
The  fquire,  almoft  annihilated  by  this 
exclamation,  ftll  upon  his  knees,  cry- 
ing, '  I  pray  yaw,  my  Lord  Conjuror's 

*  worfiiip,  pardon  my  ignorance,  and 
'  down't  go  to  baind  me  cover  to  the 
'  Red  Sea,  like — I'fe  a  poor  Yorkshire 
'  tyke,  and  wou'd  no  -more  cheat  the 
'  tlars  than  I  would  cheat  my  own  va- 
«  ther,  as  the  faying  is — a  rnuft  be  a 
'  good  hand  at  trapping  that  catches 

*  the  ftars  a  napping But,  as  your 

*  honour's  wonhip  obferved,  my  name 
'  is  Tim  Ci  abmaw,  of  the  Eaft  Raiding, 
'  groom   and  fquair  to  Sir  Launcelot 
'  Greaves,  baron  knaight,  and  arrant 
'  knaight,  who  ran  mad  for  a  wench, 
'  as  your  worfhip's  conjuration    well 

*  knoweth.    The  perfon  below  is  Cap- 
'  tain  Crowe  ;  and  we  ccom,  by  Mar- 
•'  gery  Cook's  recommendation,  to  leek 

*  after  my  mafter,  who  is  gone  away, 

*  or  made  away,  the  Lord  knows  how 

*  and  where.' 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  con- 
juror, who  exhorted  him  to  fit  down 
and  compofe  himfelf  till  he  mould  caft 
a  figure,  Then  he  fcravvled  the  paper  j 

and 
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and  waving  his  wand,  repeated  abun- 
dance of  gibbenfh  concerning  the  num- 
ber, the  names,  the  houfes,  and  revo- 
lutions of  the  planets,  with  their  con- 
junctions, oppofitions,  figns,  circles, 
cycles,  trines,  and  trigons.  When  he 
perceived  that  this  artifice  had  it's  pro- 
per effe&  in  difturbing  the  brain  of 
CJrabfhaw,  he  proceeded  to  tell  him, 
irom  the  ftars,  that  his  name  was  Crab- 
fhav7,  or  Crabfclaw;  that  he  was  born 
in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkmire,  of 
poor,  yet  hondl  parents,  and  had  fome 
ikill  in  horfesj  that  he  ferved  a  gen- 
tleman whole  name  began  with  the 

letter  G * — ,  which  gentleman  had 

run  mad  for  love,  and  left  his  family ; 
but  whether  he  would  return  alive 
cr  dead,  the  ftars  had  not  yet  deter- 
mined. 

Poor  Timothy  was  thunder-ftruck 
to  find  the  conjuror  acquainted  with 
all  thefe  circumftances;  and  begged  to 
know  if  he  mought  be  fo  bauld  as  to  ax 
a  queftion  or  two  about  his  awn  for- 
tune. The  aftrologer  pointing  to  the 
little  coffin,  our  fquire  underftood  the 
hint,  and  deposited  another  (hilling. 
The  fage  had  recourfe  to  his  book, 
creeled  another  fcheme,  performed  once 
more  his  airy  evolutions  with  the  wand ; 
and  having  recited  another  myftical 
preamble,  expounded  the  book  of  fate 
in  thefe  words. 

*  You  (hall  neither  die  by  war  nor 
water,  by  hunger  or  by  thirft,  nor  be 
brought  to  the  grave  by  old  age  or 
diftemper;  but,  let  me  fee — aye,  the 
ftars  will  have  it  fo — you  (hall  be — ex- 
alted—hah 1  —aye,  that  is  — hanged 
for  horfe-ftealing.'  — '  O,  good  my 
lord    conjuror!'    roared    the   fquire, 
I'd  as  lief  give  forty  (hillings  as  be 
hanged/ — c  Peace,  iirrah  !'  cried  the 
other,    *  would  you   contradict  or  re- 
verfe  the  immutable  decrees  of  fate  ? 
Hanging  is  your  deftiny  ;  and  hanged 
you  (hall  be  —  and  comfort  yourfelf 
with  the  reflection,  that  as  you  are  not 
the  firft,  fo  neither  will  you  be  the  laft 
to   (wing   on    Tyburn-tree.'      This 
comfortable   affurance     compofed    the 
mind  of  Timothy,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  reconciled   him  to   the  prediction. 
He  now  proceeded,   in  a  whining  tone, 
to  afk,  whether  he  mould  fuffer  for  the 
firft  facl  j   whether  it  would   be  for  a 
horfe  or  a  mare,    and  of  what  colour  ; 
that  he  might  know  when  his  hour  was 
come.   The  conjuror  gravely  aniwered, 


that  he  would  fteal  a  dappled  gvltimg 
on  -a  Wednefday,  be  cart  at  the  Old 
Bailey  on  a  Thurfday,  and  differ  on  a 
Friday  5  and  he  (irenuoufly  recommend- 
ed it  to  him  to  appear  in  the  cart  with 
a  nofegay  in  one  hand,  and  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man  in  the  other.  «  But  if 
c  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  in  the  winter/ 
faid  the  fquire,  *  when  a  nofegay  can't 

*  be  had?' — '  Why,  then,'  rq>ii  <l  the 
conjuror,  c  an  orange  will  do  as  well.' 

Thefe  material  points  being  adjufted 
to  the  entire  fatisfaclion  of  ^Timothy, 
he  declared  he  would  beftow  another 
(hilling  to  know  the  fortune  of  an  old 
companion,  who  truly  did  not  deferve 
fo  much  at  his  hands}  but  he  could  not 
help  loving  him  better  than  ever  a  friend 
he  had  in  the  world.  So  faying,  he 
dropped  a  third  offering  in  the  coffin, 
and  defired  to  know  the  fate  of  his 
horfe  Gilbert.  The  aftrologer  having 
again  confulted  his  art,  pronounced 
that'Gilbert  would  die  of  the  (taggers, 
and  his  carcafe be  given  to  the  hounds; 
a  fentence  which  made  a  much  deeper 
impreffion  upon  Crabfrnw's  mind  than 
did  the  prediction  of  his  own  untimely 
and  difgraceful  fate.  He  (lied  a  plen- 
teov.s  mower  of  tears,  and  his  grief 
broke  forth  in  fome  paiTionate  expref- 
iions  of  tendernefs.  At  length  he  told 
the  aftrologer  Jie  would  go  and  fend 
up  the  captain,  who  wanted  to  confult 
him  about  Margary  Cook,  becaule  as 
how  (lie  had  informed  him,  that  Dr. 
Grubble'  had  defcribed  juit  fuch  ano- 
ther man  as-  the  captain  for  her  true 
love;  and  he  had  no  great  ftomach  to 
the  match,  if  fo  be  as  the  ftars  were 
not  bent  upon  their  coming  together. 

Accordingly  the  fquire  being  dif- 
miffed  by  the  conjuror,  defcemled  to 
the  parlour  with  a  rueful  length  of  face  5 
which  being  perceived  by  the  captain, 
he  demanded,  '  What  cheer,  ho?'  with 
fome  figns  of  apprehenfion.  da'ofhaw 
making  no  return  to  this  falute,  he  afk- 
ed  if  the  conjuror  had  taken  an  obCvr- 
vation,  and  told  him  anything.  Then 
the  other  replied,  he  had  told  him  more 
than  lie  de-fired  to  know.  «  Why,  an 
'  that  be  the  cafe,'  (bid  the  feaman, 

*  I   have  no  occafion   to  go  aloft  this 

*  trip,   brother.' 

This  evaiion  would  not  ferve  his 
turn,  Old  Tiiiphone  w;)S  at  hand,  and 
Jed  him  up,  growling,  into  the  hall  of 
audience,  which  he  did  not  examine 
without  trepidation.  Having  been  ili- 
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Irected  to  ihe  coffin,  where  be  prefrnted 
fialf  a  crown,  in  h'ope  of  rendering 
ihe  fates  more  propitious,  the  ufual 
ceremony  was  performed;  and  the  doc- 
tor addreffed  him  in  thefe  words :  '  Ap- 
«  proach,  Raven.'  The  captain  ad- 
vancing, f  You  an't  much  miftaken, 
«  brother/  faid  he,  '  heave  your  eye 

*  into  the  binnacle,  and  box  your  com- 
c  pafs,  you'll  find  I'm  a  Crowe,  not  a 

*  Raven  ;   tho'f,  indeed,  they  be  both 
«  fowls  of  a  feather,  as  the  faying  is.1 
*— «  I  know    it,*  cried  the  conjuror, 
'  thou  art  a  northern  crow— a  fea  crowj 

*  not  a  crow  of  prey,  but  a  crow  to 

*  be  preyed  upon— a  crow  to  be  pluck- 
«  ed — to  be  flayed— to  be  bafted— to  be 
«  broiled  by  Margery  upon  the  gridiron 
«  of  matrimony — *  The  novice  chang- 
ing colour  at  this  denunciation,   '  I  do 

*  underftand  your  fignals,  brother,'  faid 
he;  «  and  if  it  be  fet  down  in  the  log- 
«  book  of  fate  that  we  muft  grapple, 

*  why  then  Vare  timbers.      But  as  I 

*  know  how  the  land  lies,   d'ye   fee, 

*  and  the  current  of  my  inclination  fets 

*  me  off,   I  mail  haul  up  clofe  to  the 
«  wind,    and   mayhap  we    mail    clear 

*  Cape  Margery.     But,   howfomever, 
f  we  (hall  leave  that  reef  in  the  fore- 
«  top-fail: — I  was  bound  upon  another 

*  voyage,  d'ye  fee— to  look  and  to  fee, 

<  and  to  know,  if  fo  be  as  how  I  could 

*  pick  up  any  intelligence  along-more 
«  concerning  my  friend  Sir  Launcelot, 

*  who  dipped  his  cable  laft  night,  and 

<  has  loft  company,  d'yefee.' — 'What!' 
exclaimed  the  cunning  man,  «  art  thou 

*  a  crow,  and  can'ft  not  fmell  carrion  ? 
«  If  thou  wouldft  grieve  for  Greaves, 

*  behold  his  naked  carcafe  lies  unbu- 
'  ried,  to  feed  the  kites,  the  crows, 

*  the  gulls,  the  rooks,  and  ravens.'— 
«  What,  broach'd  to?'— «  Dead'   as  a 

<  boird  lobfter.'— «  Odd's  heart,  friend, 

*  thefe  are  the  heavieft  tidings  I  have 

*  heard  thefe  feven  long  years— there 

*  muft  have  been  deadly  odds  when  he 

*  lowered    his    top-fails  —  Smite    my 
'  eyes!    I  had   rather  the  Mufti   had 

*  foundered  at  fea,  with  myfelf  and  all 

*  my  generation  on  board— Well  fare 

*  thy  foul,  flower  of  the  world!  Had 

*  honeft  Sam  Crowe  been  within  hail 

*  —  but    what    fignifies    palavering.' 
Here  the  tears  of  unaffecledforrow  flow- 
ed plentifully  down  the  furrows  of  the 
Teaman's  cheeks— then  his    grief  giv- 
ing way  to  his  indignation,  '  Hark  ye, 
f  brother  conjuror,'  faid  he,  '  you  can 


fpy  foul  weather  before  It  comes; 
damn  your  eyes!  why  did  not  you 
give  us  warning  of  this  here  fquall? 
Blaft  my  limbs!  I'll  make  you  give 
an  account  of  this  here  damned, 
horrid,  confounded  murder,  d'ye  fee. 
^-mayhap  you  yourfeif  was  concern- 
ed, d'ye  fee. — For  my  own  part,  bro- 
ther, I  put  my  truft  in  God,  and  fteer 
by  the  compafs,  and  I  value  nor  your 
*  paw-wawing,  and  your  conjuration 

'  of  a  rope's  end,  d'ye  fee.' 

The  conjuror  was  bv  no  means  pleaf- 
ed  either  with  the  matter  or  the  man- 
ner of  this  addrefs  :  he  therefore  began 
to  foothe  the  captain's  choler,  by  repre- 
fcntirtg  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  om- 
nifcience,  which  was  the  attrinute  of 
God  alone;  that  human  art  was  fallible 
and  imperfect;  and  all  that  it  could 
perform,  was  to  difcover  certain  partial 
circumftances  of  any  particular  obje£l 
to  which  it's  enquiries  were  directed: 
that  being  queftioned  by  the  other  man 
concerning  the  caufe  of  his  mafter's 
difappearing,  he  had  exercifed  his  fkill 
upon  the  fubjecl,  and  found  reafon  to 
believe  that  Sir  Launcelot  was  aflaflt- 
natedj  that  he  mould  think  himfelf  hap- 
py in  being  the  initrument  of  bringing 
the  murderers  to  juftice,  though  he  fore- 
faw  they  would  of  themfelves  fave  him 
that  trouble,  for  they  would  quarrel 
about  dividing  the  fpoil,  and  one  would 
give  information  againft  the  other. 

The  profpecl  of  this  fatisfa&ion 
appeafed  the  refentment,  and  in  fome 
meafure  mitigated  the  grief  of  Cap- 
tain Crowe,  who  took  his  leave  with- 
out much  ceremony ;  and  being-joined 
by  Crabfliaw,  proceeded  with  a  heavy 
heart  to  the  houfe  of  Sir  Launce- 
lot, where  they  found  the  domefticks 
at  breakfaft,  without  exhibiting  the 
leaft  fymptora  of  concern  for  their  ab- 
fent  matter.  Crowe  had  been  wife 
enough  to  conceal  from  Crabfliaw  what 
he  had  learned  of  the  koight's  faie. 
This  fatal  intelligence  he  reserved  for 
the  ear  of  his  nephew  Mr.  Clarke,  who 
did  not  fail  to  attend  him  in  the  forenoon. 
As  for  the  fquire,  he  did  nothing 
but  ruminate  in  rueful  filence  upon  the 
dappled  gelding,  the  nofegay,  and  the 
predicted  fate  of  Gilbert:  him  he 
forthwith  rifited  in  the  ftable,  and  fa- 
luted  with  the  kils  of  peace.  Then  he 
bemoaned  his  fortune  with  tearsj  and, 
by  the  found  of  his  own  lamentation, 
was  lulled  afleep  among  the  litter. 
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CHAP.     XI. 

JN  WHICH  THE  CLOUDS  THAT  CO- 
VER THE  CATASTROPHE  BEUItt 
TO  DISPERSE. 

WE  mull  now  leave  Captain 
Crowe,  and  his  nephew  Mr. 
Clarke,  arguing  with  great  vehemence 
about  the  fatal  intelligence  obtained 
from  the  conjuror,  and  penetrate  at 
tfnce  the  veil  that  concealed  our  hero. 
Know,  then,  reader,  that  Sir  Launce- 
Aot  Greaves  repairing  to  the  place  de- 
fcribc-d  in  the  billet  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, was  accofted  by  a  perfon  muf- 
fled in  a  eloak,  who  began  to  amufe 
him  with  a  feigned  Itory  of  Aurelia;  to 
which,  while  he  liftened  with  great  at- 
tention, he  found  himfelf  fudden-ly  fur- 
ronnded  by  armed  men,  who  feized  and 
pinioned  down  his  arms,  took  away  his 
iword,  and  conveyed  him  by  force  into 
a  hackney-coach  provided  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  In  vain  he  expostulated  on  this 
violence  with  three  perfon s  who  accom- 
panied him  in  the  vehicle;  he  could  not 
extort  one  word  by  way  of  reply  ;  and, 
from  their  gloomy  afpects,  he  began  to 
be  apprehenfive  of  aflafiination.  Had 
the  carriage  palled  through  any  fre- 
quented place,  he  would  have  endea- 
voured to  alarm  the  inhabitants;  but  it 
was  already  clear  of  the  town,  and  his 
Conductors  took  care  to  avoid  all  vil- 
lages and  inhabited  houfes. 

After  having  travelled  about  two 
miles,  the  coach  (topped  at  a  large  iron 
gatcj  which  being  opened,  our  adven- 
turer was  led  in  filence  through  a  fya- 
cious  hou-fe  into  a  tolerably  decent  apart- 
ment, which  he  understood  was  intend- 
ed for  his  bed-chamber.  In  a  few  mi- 
rutcs  after  his  arrival,  he  was  vifited  by 
a  man  of  no  very  prepoiTc fll ng  appear- 
ance, who  endeavoured  to  fmoothe  his 
countenance,  which  was  naturally  ftern  j 
•welcomed  our  adventurer  to  his  houfe, 
exhorted  him  to  be  of  good  chear,  af- 
furing  him  he  (hould  want  for  nothing, 
arid  defired  to  know  what  he  would 
chufe  for  fupper. 

Sir  Launceiot,  inanfwer  to  this  civil 
addrefs,  begged  he  would  explain  the 
nature  of  his  confinement,  and  the 
leafons  for  which  his  arms  were  tied 
like  thofi-  of  the  wuril  mal;;f.i£l.-;r :  the 
other  j  MOW  the  ex- 

plan;.  >.  but,  in  the 


mean  time,  unbound  his  fitters,  anr?.( 
as  he  declined  eating,  left  him  alone  t3 
his  repofe.  He  took  care,  however,  in 
retiring,  to  double-lock  the  door  of  the 
room,  whole  windows  were  grated  on 
the  outfule  with  iron. 

The  knight  being  thus-abandoned  to 
his  own  meditations,  began  to  rumi- 
nate on  the  prcfent  adventure  with  equal, 
furprize  and  concern  j  but  the  mor« 
he  revolved  circumftances,  the  more 
was  he  perplexed  in  his  conjectures. 
According  to  the  (tate  of  the  mind,  a 
very  fubtle  philofopher  is  often  puzzled 
by  a  very  plain  proportion  j  and  this  was 
the  cafe  of  our  ad  venturer.  Whatmacla 
the  ftrongeft  impreiTion  upon  his  mind, 
was  a  notion  that  he  was  apprehended 
on  fufpicion  of  treafonable  practices, 
by  a  warrant  from  thefecretaryof  ftate, 
in  confequence  of  fome  falfe,  malicious 
information;,  and  that  bis  pr-ifon  was  no 
other  than  the  houfe  of  a  meflenger, 
fet  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  fu- 
fpected  perfons.  In  this  opinion  hs 
comforted  himfelf  by  recollecting  hi* 
own  confcious  innocence,  and  reflect- 
ing that  he  mould  be  intitled  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  habeas  corpus,  as  the  act  in-. 
eluding  that  ineftimable  jewel  was  hap- 
pily not  fufpended  at  this  time. 

Confoled  by  this  felf-afTurance,  he 
quietly  refigned  himfelf  to  (lumber;, 
but  before  he  fell  afleep,  he  was  very, 
difagreeably  undeceived  in  his  conjec- 
ture. His  ears  were  all  at  once  fainted 
with  a  noifc-  from  the  next  room,  con-* 
veyed  in  dtftinct  bounces  againft  the 
wainfcdlj  then  an  hoarfevoice  exclaim- 
ed, *  Bring  up  the  artillery — let  Bru- 
tandorf's  brigade  advance — detach 
my  black  hudars  to  ravage  the  coun- 
try— let  them  be  new-booted — taki 
particular  care  of  the  fpur-leathers— 
make  a  defart  of  Lufatia — bombard 
the  fuourbs  of  Pcra — go,  tell  my  bro- 
ther Henry  to  pal's  the  Elbe  atMeiflen 
with  forty  battalions  and  fifty  iqua- 
drons — So  ho,  you  Major  General 
Doncler,  why  doift  you  flnifh  youp 
feconcl  parallel  ? — fend  hither  the  en- 
gineer Schittenbach — I'll  lay  all  the 
Ihoes  in  my  (hop,  the  breach  will  be 
practicable  in  four  and  twenty  hours, 
—don't  tell  me  of  your  works — you; 
and  your  works  may  bo  damnM  P 
'  Amiredly,1  cried  another  voice  from 
•  nt  quarter,  *  he  that  thinks  to 
be  laved  by  works  is  in  a  ftate  of  nt 
tcr.  reprobation— 1  myielf  was  a 
<  \ 
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*  1>Tiane  weaver,  and  trufted  to  the  rot- 

*  tenuefs  of  works— I  kept  my  journey - 
'  men  and  prentices  at  conftant  work, 
f  and  my  heart  was  fet  upon  the  riches 
'  of  this  world,    which  was  a  wicked 

*  -work — but  now  I  have  got  a  glimpfe 
'  6"f  the  new  light— I  feel  the  opera- 
'  tions  of  grace — I  am  of  the  new  birth 
'  — I    abhor  good  works — I  deleft  all 
«  working  but  the  working  of  the  Spi- 
'  Tit — Avaunt,     Satan  1 — O!    how    I 

*  rhtrft   for   communication  with   our 

*  lifter  Jolly!1 

'    The   communication    is   already 
'  open  with  the  Marche,1  faid  the  firlt; 
«  but  asforthee,  thou  caitiff,  who  haft 
'  prefumed  to  dilparage  my  works,  Til 

*  have  thee  rammed  into  a  mortar  with 

*  a  double  charge  of  powder,  and  thrown 

*  into  the  enemy's  quarters.' 

This  dialogue  operated  like  a  train 
cpon  many  ether  inhabitants  of  the 
placej  one  fwore  he  was  within  three 
vibrations  of  finding  the  longitude, 
when  this  noife  confounded  his  calcu- 
lation j  a  fecond,  in  broken  Engiifli, 
complained  he  vas  diftorped  in  the  mo- 
ment of  de  projection  ;  a  third,  in  the 
chafta&er  of  his  holinefs,  denounced 
rnterdi5lion,excoiamuRica<ion,  and  ana- 
themas $  and  4'wore  by  St.  P.eter's  keys, 
they  fliould  howl  ten  thoufand  years  in 
jsurgatory,  without  the  benefit  of  a 
iingle  mafs.  A  fourth  began  to  halloo 
in  all  the  vociferation  of  a  fox-hunter 
in  the  chace;  and,  in  an  inttant,  the 
whole  houfe  was  in  an  uproar. 

The  clamour,  however,  was  of  a  fliort 
duration.  The  different  chambers  be- 
ing opened  fucceffively,  every  indivi- 
dual was  effectually  filenced  by  the 
found  of  one  cabaliltical  word,  which 
was  no  other  than  ^waijicoat:  a  charm 

which  at  once  cowed  the  King  of  P , 

diipoiTefled  the  fanatick,  dumb- founded 
the  mathematician,  difmayed  the  alche- 
ir.iit,  depofed  the  pope,  and  deprived 
the  fquireof  all  utterance. 

Our  adventurer  was  no  longer  in 
doubt  concerning  the  place  to  which  he 
had  been  conveyed ;  and  the  more  he 
reflected  on  his  fituation.,  the  more  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  moll  per- 
plexing chagrin.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive by  whole  means  he  had  been  im- 
Wiured  in  a  mad-houiej  but  he  hearti- 
ly repented  of  his  knight  errantry,  as 
a  fioiick  which  might  have  very  ferious 
confequences  with  relpect  to  his  fu- 
ture life  ajid  fortune.  After  mature 


deliberation,  he  refolved  to  demean' 
himieJf  with  the  utmoft  circumfpec- 
tion,  well  knowing  that  every  violent 
tranfport  would  be  interpreted  into  an 
undeniable  fymptom  of  infanity.  He 
was  not  without  hope  of  being  able  to 
move  his  gaoler  by  a  due  adminiftra- 
tion  of  that  which  is  generally  more 
efficacious  than  all  the  flowers  of  elo- 
cution j  but  when  he  rofe  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  found  his  pockets  had  been. 
carefully  examined,  and  emptied  of  all 
his  papers  and  cam. 

The  keeper  entering,  he  enquired 
about  thefe  particulars  ;  and  was  given 
to  underftand,  that  they  were  all  fafely 
depofited  for  his  ufe,  to  be  forth  com- 
ing at  a  proper  feafon  :  but,  at  prefent, 
as  he  (ho aid  want  for  nothing,  he  had 
no  occasion  for  money.  The  knight 
acquiefced  in  this  declaration,  and  eat 
his  breakfaft  in  quiet. 

About  eleven,  he  received  a  vifit  from 
the   phyllcian,  who    contemplated    his 
looks  with  great  fokmnityj  and  hav- 
ing examined  his  pulfe,  fhook  his  head, 
faying,    4  Well,   Sir,    how  d'ye  do  ?— • 
come,  don't  be  dejected— —every  thing 
is  for  the  beft — you  are  in  very  good 
hands,  Sir,  I  allure  you;  and  I  dare 
fay  will  refufe  nothing  that  may  be 
thought  conducive  to  the  recovery  of 
your  health.' 

'  Doctor,'  faid  our  hero,  «  if  it  is 
not  an  improper  queltion  to  aflc,  I 
Should  be  glad  to  know  your  opinion 
of  my  diforder.' — (  O !  Sir,  as  to 
that/  replied  the  phyjician,  '  your 
diforder  is  a— kind  of  a— Sir,  'tis 
very  common  in  this  couniry — a  fort 
of  a—'  *  Do  you  think  my  diftemper 
is  madnefs,  do6lor?' — '  O  Lord! 
Sir — not  abfolute  madnefs — no — not 
madnefs — you  have  heard,  no  doubt, 
of  what  is  called  a  weaknefs  of  tha 
nerves,  Sir — though  that  is  a  very 
inaccurate  expreflion  j  for  this  phrafe, 
denoting  a  morbid  excefs  of  fenfation, 
feems  to  imply,  that  fenfation  itfelf 
is  owing  to  the  loofe  cohefion  of 
thofe  material  particles  which  confti- 
tute  the  nervous  fubftance,  inafmuch 
as  the  quantity  of  every  effe6l  mult  be 
proportionable  to  it's  caufe :  now, 
you'll  pleafe  to  take  notice,  Sir,  if  the 
cafe  were  really  what  thefe  words 
ftem  to  import,  all  bodies  whofe  par- 
ticles do  not  cohere  -with  too  great  a 
degree  of  proximity,  would  be  ner- 
vous j  that  is,  endued  with  fenfation^—- 

Pi  «  Sk, 
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*  Sir,  I  fhall  order  feme  dooling  things, 

*  to  keep  you  in  due  temperature  ;  and 

*  you'll  do  very  well— Sir,  your  hum- 
«  blefervant.' 

So  faying,  he  retired  j  and  our  ad- 
venturer could  not  but  think  it  was 
very  hard  that  one  man  mould  not  dare 
to  alk  the  mo  ft  ordinary  queftion  with- 
out being  reputed  mad,  while  another 
Ihould  talk  nonfenfe  by  the  hour,  and 
yet  be  efteemed  as  an  oracle. 

The  matter  of  the  hotife  finding  Sir 
Launcelot  fo  tame  and  tractable,  in- 
dulged him  after  dinner  with  a  walk 
in  a  little  private  gan.ien,  under  the  eye 
of  a  fervant  who  followed  him  at  a  dif- 
tance  :  here  he  was  ia>uted  by  a  brother 
prifoner,  a  nvm  feemingly  turned  of 
thirty,  tall  and  thin,  with  flaring  eyes, 
a  hook  nofe,  and  a  face  covered  with 
pimples. 

The  ufual  compliments  having  pafled, 
the  ftrunger,  without  farther  ceremony, 
aficed  if  he  would  oblige  him  with  a 
chew  of  tobacco,  or  could  fpare  him  a 
mouthful  of  any  fort  of  cordial,  de- 
claring he  had  not  tafted  brandy  fince 
he  came  to  the  houfe.  The  knight  af- 
fured  him  ir  was  not  in  his  power  to 
comply  with  his  requeft  ;  and  began  to 
afk  fome  queftions  relating  to  the  cha- 
racter of  their  landlord,  which  the 
Granger  reprefented  in  very  unfavour- 
able colours.  He  defcribed  him  as  a 
ruffian,  capable  of  undertaking  the 
darkeft  fchemes  of  villainy.  He  faid, 
his  houfe  was  a  repofitory  of  the  moft 
flagrant  iniquities  j  that  it  contained  fa- 
thers kidnapped  by  their  children,  wives 
confined  by  their  hufbands,  gentlemen 
of  fortune  fequeiiered  by  their  relations, 
and  innocent  perfons  immured  by  the 
malice  of  their  adverfaries.  He  affirm- 
ed this  was  his  own  cafe  5  and  afked,  if 
our  hero  had  never  heard  of  Dick  Dif- 
tich,  the  poet  and  fatirift.  *  Ben  Bul- 
lock and  I,'  faid  he,  '  were  confi- 
dent againlt  the  world  in  arms— -did 
you  never  fee  his  Ode  to  me,  begin - 
ningjwith,  *'  Fair,  blooming  youth  ?" 
We  were  fworn  brothers,  admired 
and  praifed,  and  quoted  each  other, 
Sir:  we  denounced  war  againft  all 
the  world,  a£tors,  authors,  and  cri- 
ticks  j  and  having  drawn  the  fword, 
threw  away  the  i'cabbard — we  p lifted 
through  thick  and  thin,  hacked  and 
hewed  helter-fkelttr,  and  became  as 
formidable  to  the  writers  of  the  Hge 
as  the  Boeotian  band  of  Thebes.  My 


<  friend  Bullock,  indeed,  was  once  roll- 

<  ed  in  tke  kennel  j  but  foon — 

'  He  vig'rous  rofe,  and  from  th'  effluvia 

«  ftrong 

'  Imbib'd  new  life,  and  fcour'd  and  ftunlc 
*  along.1 

Here  is  a  fatire,  which  I  wrote  in  an 
alehoule  when  I  was  drunk— -I  can 
prove  it  by  the  evidence  uf  thf  land- 
lord and  his  wife  :  I  fancy  you'll  own 
I  have  fome  right  to  fay,  with  my 
friend  Horace — 

"  Qui  me  comment,  melius  non  tanpere  clamo  | 
*{  Fleblt  et  infi'gnis  toto  cant&bitur  urbe"~ 

The  knight,  having  perufed  the  pa- 
pers, declared  his  opinion,  that  the 
vcries  were  tolerably  good;  but  at  the 
fame  time  obferved,  that  the  author  had 
reviled,  as  ignorant  dunces,  fevcral 
perfons  who  had  writ  with  reputation, 
and  were  generally  allowed  to  have  ge- 
nius :  a  circumitance  that  would  de- 
tract more  from  his  candour  than  could 
be  allowed  to  his  capacity, 

'  Damn  their  genius  P  cried  the  fa- 
tirift, *  a  pack  of  impertinent  rafcals ! 
I  tell  you,  Sir,  Ben  Bullock  and  I 
had  determined  to  crufh  all  that  were 
not  of  our  own  party— be  fides,  I  faid 
before,  this  piece  was  written  in 
drink/*—'  Was  you  drunk  too  when 
it  was  printed  and  published?' — *  Yes; 
the  printer  fhall  make  affidavit  that  I 
was  never  otherwife  than  drunk  or 
maudlin,  till  my  enemies,  on  pretence 
that  my  brain  was  turned,  conveyed 
me  to  this  infernal  manlion/ 
4  They  ieem  to  have  been  your  beft 
friends/  faid  the  knight,  '  and  hav« 
put  the  moft  tender  interpretation  on 
your  conduct;  for,  waving  the  plea  of 
infanity,  your  character  muft  Itand  as 
that  of  a  man  who  hath  fome  fmall 
fhare  of  genius,  without  an  atom  of 
integrity.  Of  all  thofe  whom  Pope 
lafhed  in  his  Dunciad,  there  was  not 
one  who  did  not  richly  deferve  the 
imputation  of  clullnelsj  and  every 
one  of  them  had  provoked  the  fatirilt 
by  a  perfonal  attack.  In  this  refpecl 
the  Englifh  poet  was  much  more  ho- 
nclt  th:.:i  his  French  pattern  Boileau, 
who  Itigmatized  fevcral  men  of  ac- 
knowledged genius  j  fuch  as  Qm- 
nault,  Perraiilt»  and  the  celebrated 
Lulli  j  for  which  leai'on  every  man 
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of  a  liberal  turn  muft,  in  fpite  of  all 
his  poetical  merit,  defpife  him  as  a 
rancorous  knave.     If  this  difingenu- 
ous  conduct  cannot  be  forgiven  in  a 
writer  of  his    fuperior  genius,  who 
will  pardon  it  in  you,  whofe  name  is 
not  half  emerged  from  obfcurity  ?* 
<  Hearkye,  friend,'  replied  the  bard, 
keep  your  pardon  and  your  counfel 
forthofe  who  a  Ik  itj  or,   if  you  will 
force  them  upon  people,  take  one  piece 
of  advice  in   return.     If  you  don't 
like  your  prefent  fituation,  apply  for 
a  committee  without  delay }  they'll 
find  you  too  much  of  a  fool  to  have  the 
leaft  tincture  of  madnefs  ;  and  you'll 
be  releaied  without  farther  fcruple : 
in  that  cafe  1  (hall  rejoice  in  your  de- 
liverance ;  you  will  be  freed  from  con- 
finement, and  I  fliall  be  happily  de- 
prived of  your  converiation/ 
So  faying,   he  flew  off  at  a  tangent, 
and  our  knight  could  not  help  fmiling 
at  the  peculiar  virulence  of  his  difpofi- 
tion.     Sir  Launcelot  then  endeavoured 
to  enter  into  converfation  with  his  at- 
tendant, by  afking  how  long  Mr.  Dif- 
tich  had  relideti  in  the  houfe ;  but  he 
might  as  well  have  addrefled  himfelf  to 
a  Turkim  mute:  the  fellow  either  pre- 
tended ignorance,  or  retufed  an  anfwer 
to  every  queftion   that  was  propofed. 
He  would  not  even  difclofe  the  name  of 
his  landlord,  nor  inform  him  where- 
abouts the  houfe  was  fituated. 

Finding  himfelf  agitated  with  impa- 
tience and  indignation,  he  returned  to 
his   apartment;   and    the   door  being 
locked  upon  him,  began  to  review,  not 
without  horror,   the  particulars  of  his 
fate.     *  How  little  reafon,'  faid  he  to 
himfelf,  *  have  we  to  boaft  of  the  blef- 
fings  enjoyed  by  the  Britifh  fubject,  if 
he  holds  them  on  fuch  a  precarious 
tenure  :  if  a  man  of  rank  and  property 
may  be  thus  kidnapped,  even  in  the 
midft  of  the  capital;  if  he  may  be 
feized  by  ruffians, infulted,  robbed,  and 
conveyed  to  fuch  a  prifon  as  this,  from 
which  there  feems  to  be  no  poflibility 
of  efcape  ;  fhould  I  be  indulged  with 
pen,   ink,   and  paper,  and  appeal  to 
my  relations,  or  to  the  magiftrates  of 
my  country,  my  letters  would  be  in- 
tercepted  by  thofe  v.-no  fuperintend 
my  confinement.      Should   I  try  to 
<  alarm  the  neighbourhood,  my  cries 
1  would  be  neglected  as  thofe  of  feme 
*  unhappy  lunatic^  underneceijary  cor- 


region.     Should  I  employ  the  force 
which  Heaven  has  lent  me,  I  might 
imbrue  my  hands  in  blood  ;  and,  after 
all,  find  it  impofiible  to  efcape  through 
a  number  of  fuccefTive  doors,  locks, 
bolts,  and  centinels.     Should  I  en* 
deavour  to  tamper  with  the  fervant, 
he  might  difcover  my  defign,  and  then 
I  fhould  be  abridged  of  the  little  com- 
fort I  enjoy.     People  may   inveigh 
againft  the  Baftile  in  France,  and  the 
Inquifition  in  Portugal  ;  but  I  would 
afk,  if  either  of  thefe  be  in  reality  Jo 
dangerous   or  dreadful  as  a  private 
mad-houfein  England,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  ruffian  ?    The  Baftile  is 
a  ftate-prif<  n,   the    Inquifition    is  a 
fpiritual  tribunal ;  but  both  are  under 
the  direction  of  government.     It  fel- 
dom,  if  ever,   happens,  that  a  man 
entirely  innocent  is  confined  in  either; 
or,  if  he  fhould,  he  lays  his  account 
with  a  legal  trial  before  eftabiifhed 
judges.     But  in  England,  the  moil 
innocent  perfon  upon  earth    is  liable 
to  be  immured  for  life  under  the  pre- 
text of  lunacy  5  fequeftered  from  hi* 
wife,  children,  and  friendsj   robbed 
of    his    fortune}    deprived    even   of 
necellariesj    and    fubjected     to    the 
moft  brutal  treatment  from  a  low- 
bred barbarian,  who  raifes  an  ample 
fortune  on  the  mifery  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  may,  during  his  whole 
life,    practife   this   horrid  oppreffion 
without  queftion  orcontroul/ 
This  uncomfortable  reverie  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  very  unexpected  found 
that  feemed  to  iflue  from  the  other  fid$ 
of  a  thick  party-wall.     It  was  a  ftraia 
of  vocal  mufick,  more  plaintive  than 
the  widowed  turtle's  moan,  more  fweet 
and    ravifhing   than  Philomel's    love- 
warbled  fong.     Through  his  ear  it  in- 
ftantly  pierced   into  his  heart;  for  at 
once  he  recognized  it  to  be  the  voice  of 
his  adored  Aurelia.     Heavens!   what 
was  the  agitation  of  his  foul,  when  he 
made  this  difcovery!   How  did  every 
nerve  quiver  !  How  did  his  heart  throb 
with  the  molt  violent  emotion  !  He  rarj. 
round  the  room  in  diftraction,  foaming 
like  a  lion  in  the  toil-—  then  he  placed 
his  ear  clofe  to  the  partition,  and  liftened 
as  if  his  whole  foul  was  exerted  in  his 
fenfe    of   hearing.      When  the  found 
ceafed  to  vibrate  on  his  ear,   he  threw 
himfelf  on    the  bed  j  he  groaned  with 
anguifli,  he  exclaimed  in  broken  acents; 

and, 
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and,  in  all  probability,  his  heart  would 
fiave  burii,  had  not  the  violence  of  his 
for  row  found  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

Thefe  firft  tranfports  were  fucceeded 
by  a  fit  of  impatience,  which  had  well- 
nigh  deprived  him  of  his  ienies  in  good 
earneiK  His  furprize  at  rinding  his  loit 
Aurelia  in  i'uch  a  place,  the  feeming 
impoffibility  of  relieving  her,  and  his 
uni'peakable  eagernefs  to  contrive  fome 
icheme  for  profiti  ngby  the  intereftingdif- 
covery  he  hnd  made,  concurred  in  brew- 
tug  up  a  fecond  extafy,  during  which 
be  acted  a  thoufand  extravagancies, 
which  it  was  well  for  him  the  attendants 
<tid  not  obfei've.  Perhaps  it  was  well 
tor  the  fervant  that  he  did  not  enter 
\vhiie  the  paroxyfm  prevailed  j  had  this 
been  the  cafcr  he  might  have  met  with 
the  fate  of  Lychas,  whom  Hercules  in 
his  frenzy  derhoyed. 

Before  the  cloth  was  laid  for  fuppcr, 
|>e  was  c;;im  enough  to  conceal  th(:  dif- 
order  o(  his  mind:  but  he  0-1111 
eir  the  head -ache,  and  defired  he  aught 
be  next  day  vilited  by  the  phyfician  ;  to 
«vhoru  he  relbived  to  explain  himfelf 
in  i'uch  a  manner  as  fhouid  make  an 
impreflVon  xipon  him,  provided  he  was 
twt  altogether  deititute  of  conicience 
and  humanity. 


CHAP.     XIL 

THE  KNOT  THAT  PUZZLES  HUMAN 
WISDOM,  THE  HAND  OF  FOR- 
TUNE SOMETIMES  WILL  UNTIE, 
FAMILIAR  AS  HER  GAKT2R. 

WHEN  the  doctor  made  his  next 
appearance  in  Sir  Launcelofs 
apattment,  the  knight  addreffed  him  in 
thefe  words  :  *  Sir,  the  practice  of  me- 
d'rcine  is  one  of  the  moil  honourable 
piofcllions  exercifed  among  the  ions 
of  men  ;  a  proftfilon  which  hath  been 
revered  at  ail  periods,  and  in  all  na- 
tions, and  even  htici  1  icied  in  the  moft 
po!:fhcd  ages  of  antiquity.  The 
icope  of  it  is  to'preiiervc  the  being, 
and  c<  nfirm  the  health  ot  cur  ki- 
}ow-ci'catuits  5  of  conftqutnce,  to 
Juttain  the  bleflings  of  loci^ty,  and 
crown  life  with  fj  union.  Tr.e  cha- 
ratU-r.of  aphyiiuan,  therefore,  not 
tinly  fuppoics  Manual  fagacity  and 
ac<uiiied  erudition,  but  it  aifp  implies 
eveiy  delicacy  of  fentiment,  evfry 
teaaicrneis  of  natuie,  anJ  cvL-;-y  vir- 


tue of  humanity.  That  thefe  qualitiei 
are  centered  in  you,  doctor,  I  would 
willingly  believe j  but  it  will  be  Alt'- 
ficient  for  my  purpofe,  that  you  ard 
polfclTed  of  common  integrity.  To 
whole  concern  I  am  indebted  for  your 
viiits,  you  belt  know  :  but  if  you  un- 
derftatid  the  art  of  medicine,  you  muft 
be  feniible,  by  this  time,  that  witlt 
refpeft  to  me  your  piefcriptions  are 
altogether  unneccfTary — Come,  Sir, 
you  cannot — you  -don't  believe  that 
my  intellects  are  difordered.  Yet, 
granting  me  to  be  really  under  the 
influence  of  that  deplorable  mala- 
dy, no  perfon  has  a  sight  to  treat  me 
as  a  lunatick,  or  to  foe  out  a  com- 
miUion,  but  my  neareit  kindred.— 
That  you  any  not  plead  ignorance  of 
my  name  and  family,  you  fliall  un- 
derltand  that  I  am  Sir  LaunceloC 
Greaves,  of  the  county  of  York,  Ba- 
ronet j  and  that  my  neareit  relation  i» 
Sir  Reginald  Meadows,  of  Che/hire, 
the  eidelt  ion  of  my  mother's  filter-— 
that  gentleman,  I  am  lure,  had  no 
concern  in  fed-ucing  me,  by  fall'e  pre- 
tences, under  the  clouds  of  night,  into 
the  fields,  where  I  was  furprized,  over- 
powered, and  kidnapped  by  armed 
I'ufiians.  Had  he  really  believed  me 
in  Cane,  he  would  nave  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  honour,  hu- 
manity, and  the  kiws  of  his  country. 
Situated  as  I  am,  I  have  a  right,  by 
making  application  to  the  lord- chan- 
cellor, to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  honeft 
men — But  of  that  right  I  cannot  avail 
myitlf  while  I  remain  authe  mercy 
of  a  brutal  miicreant,  in  whofe  houle 
I  am  inclofed,  imlefs  you  contribute 
youraililtance.  Your  aliiltance,  there- 
fore, I  demand,  as  you  are  a  gentle- 
man, a  Chnftian,  and  a  fellow  fub- 
jeft;  who,  though  every  other  motive 
Ibould  be  overlooked,  ought  to  intereft 
luriiiclf  in  my  cafe  as  a  common  con- 
cern; and  concur,  with  all  your  power, 
towards  the  pumfhment  of  thole  who 
dare  commit  i'uch  outrages  againit  the 
liberty  of  your  country.' 
The  doctor  icemed  to  be  a  little  dif- 
concerttdj  bur,  after  Ibme  recollcfUon, 
relumed  his  air  of  (urficiency  and  im- 
portance, and  aiTured  our  adventurer, 
he  would  do  him  all  the  fervice  in  his 
power  j  but,  in  the  mean  time,  adviicd 
him  to  take  the  potion  he  had  pro 
iciibed. 

The  knight's  eyes  lightning  with  in- 
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f  I  am  now  convinced,"  cried 
be,  '  that-you  are  an  accomplice  in  the 
«  villainy  that  has  been  pra&ifed  upon 
'  me;  that  you  are  a  fordid  wretch, 
'  without  principle  or  feeli.ng,  a  dJigrace 
«  to  the  faculty,  and  a  reproach  to  hu- 

*  man  nature — yes,  firrah,  you  are  the 
«  moft  perfidious  of  all  sfTaflins — you 
«  are  the  hireling  minitler  of  the  word 
«  of  all  villains;    who,  from  motives 

*  even  bafer  than  malice,  envy,  and  re- 

*  venge,  rob   the  innocent  of  all  the 

*  comforts  of  life,  brand  them  with  the 
'  imputation  of  madnefs,  the  moft  cruel 
«.  fpecies  of  (lander,  and  wantonly  pro- 
«  tracl  their  mifery,  by  leaving  them  in 
'  the  moft  (hocking  confinement  j.  a  prey 
<  to   reflections    infinitely  more   bitter 
«  than  death — but  I  will  be  calm — do 

*  me  juftice  at  your  peril.     I  demand 
«  the  protection-  of  the  legislature — if  I 

*  am    refufed — remember,    a  day    of 
'  reckoning  will   come — you   and   the 
*.  reft  of  the  mifcreants  who  have  com- 

*  bined  againft  me,  muft,  in  order  to 
'  cloak  your  treachery,   have  recourfe 

*  to  murder;  an  expedient  which  I  be- 
'  lieve  you  very  capable  of  embracing, 
(  or  a  man  of  my  rank  and  character 
'  cannot  be  much  longer  concealed — 
'  Tremble,  caitiff,  at  the  thoughts  of 

*  my  releafe — in   the  mean  titne,    be 

*  gone,  left  my  juft  refentment  impel 

*  me  to  dam  out  your  brains  upon  that 
'  marble — Away — 

The  honeft  do5lor  was  not  fo  firmly 
perfuaded  of  his  patient's  lunacy  as  to  re- 
ject his  advice  j  which  he  made  what  hafte 
he  could  to  follow,  when  an  unexpected 
accident  intervened. 

That  this  may  beproperly  introduced, 
we  muft  return  to  the  knight's  brace  of 
trufty  friends,  Captain  Crowe  and  Law- 
yer Clarke,  whom  we  left  in  forrowful 
deliberation  upon  the  fate  of  their  pa- 
tron. Clarke's  genius  being  rather 
more  fruitful  in  refources  than  that  of 
the  feaman,  he  fuggefted  an  advertife- 
ment,  which  was  accordingly  inierted 
in  the  daily  papers  j  importing  that, 
Whereas  a  gentleman  of  confulerable 
rank  and  fortune  had  fuddenly  dif- 
appeared,  on  fuch  a  night,  from  his 
houfe  near  Golden  Square,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  letter  delivered  to  him  by 
a  porter;  and  there  is  great  reafori  to 
believe  fome  violence  hath  been  of- 
fered to  his  life:  any  perfon  capable 
of  giving  fuch  inforrnation  as  may 
tend  to  clear  up  this  dark  tranfaftion, 


(hall,  by  applying  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Clarke,  attorney,  at  his  lodgings  ir» 
Upper  Brook  Street,    receive  proper 
fecurity  for  the  reward  of  one  hun- 
dred guineas,  to  be  paid  to  hi-m  upon 
his  making  the  difcovery  required.* 
The  porter  who  delivered  the  letter 
appeared  accordingly,  but  could  give  no> 
other  information  except  that  it  was  put 
into  his  hand,  with  a  (hilling,. by  a  man 
rnuffkd  up  in  a  great  coat,  who  flopped 
him   for   the   purpofe,    in   his   pafline^ 
through  Queen  Street.    It  was  necefiary 
that  the  advertifement  (hould  produce 
an  ef&cl  upon  another  peribn,  who  wag/ 
no  other  than  the  hackney-coachman 
who  drove  our  hero  to  the  place  of  his 
imprifonment.     This,  fellow  had  been 
enjoined*  fecrefyvand,  indeed,  bribed  to 
hold  his  tongue,  by  a  confiderable  gra- 
tification j    which,    it    was    fuppofed, 
would  have  been  effe&ual,.  as  the  mar* 
was  a  matter-coachman  in  good  cir- 
cumftances,  and  well   known    to  the 
keeper  of  the  mad -houfe,  by  whom  he 
had  been  employed  on  former  occafions. 
of  the  fame  nature.     Perhaps  his  fide- 
lity to  his  employer,  reinforced  by  thqt 
hope  of  many  future  jobbs  of  that  kind, 
might  have  been  proof  againft  the  offer 
of  fifty  pounds;   but  double  that  futr* 
was  a  temptation  he  could  not  refift. 
He  no  fooner  read  the  intimation  in  the 
Daily  Advertifer  over  his  morning's  po£ 
at  an  alehoule,  than  he  entered  into  con- 
fultation  with  his.  own  thoughts;  and 
having  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  this  was 
the  very  fare  he  had  conveyed,  he  re- 
lived to  earn  the  reward,  and  abftain 
from  all  fuch  adventures  in  time  com- 
ing.   He  had  the  precaution,  however, 
to  take  an  attorney  along  with  him  to. 
Mr.  Claike,  who  entered  into  a  condi- 
tional bond  ;  and,  with  the  afliftance  of 
his  uncle,  depofited  the  money,  to  be 
forthcoming  when  the  conditions  mould 
be  fulfilled*     Thefe  previous  meafures 
being   taken,,  the   coachman   declared 
what  he  knew,  and  difcovered  the  houfe 
in  which  Sir  Launcelot  hod  been  im- 
mured.     He,   moreover,  accompanied 
our  two  adherents  to  a  judge's  cham- 
ber, where  he  made  oath  to  the  trutli 
of  his  information  ;  and  a  warrant  was 
immediately  granted  to  fearch  the  houfe 
of  Bernard  Shackle,  and  fet  at  liberty 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  if  there  found. 

Fortified  with    this   authority,   they 

engaged  a  conftable  with  a  formidable> 

poffe;  and  embarking  them  in  coa.che^ 

repaired, 
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repaired,  with  all  pofltble  expedition,  to 
the  houfe  of  Mr.  Shackle,  who  did  not 
ihink  proper  to  difpute  their  claim;  but 
admitted  them,  though  not  without  be- 
traying evident  fymptoms  of  conderna- 
fion.  One  of  the  Jervants  directing  them, 
by  in's  matter's  order,  to  Sir  Launcelot's 
apartment,  they  hurried  up  (lairs  in  a 
body,  occasioning  fuch  a  noife  as  did 
not  fail  to  alarm  the  phyfician,  who 
had  juft  opened  the  door  to  retire  when 
he  perceived  their  irruption.  Captain 
Crowe  conjecturing  he  was  guilty,  from 
the  confufion  that  appeared  in  his  coun- 
tenance, made  no  fcruple  of  feizing  him 
by  the  collar  as  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
treat ;  while  the  tender-hearted  Tom 
Clarke,  running  up  to  the  knight  with 
his  eyes  brimful  of  joy  and  affection, 
forgot  all  the  forms  of  diftant  refpect, 
and  throwing  his  arms  around  his  neck, 
blubbered  in  his  bolbm. 

Our  hero  did  not  receive  this  proof  of 
his  attachment  unmoved.  He  ftrained 
him  in  his  embrace,  honoured  him  with 
the  title  of  his  deliverer,  and  aflced  him 
by  what  miracle  he  had  difcovered  the 
place  of  his  confinement.  The  lawyer 
began  to  unfold  the  various  deps  he 
had  taken,  with  equal  minutenefs  and 
ielf- complacency  j  when  Crowe,  drag- 
ging the  doctor  dill  by  the  collar,  diook 
his  old  friend  by  the  hand,  protefting 
he  was  never  (b  overjoyed  fince  he  got 
clear  of  a  Sallee  Rover  on  the  coaft  of 
Barbary;  and  that  two  glades  ago  he 
•would  have  darted  all  the  money  he 
had  in  the  world,  in  the  hold  of  any 
man  who  would  have  (hewn  Sir  Laun- 
celotfafe  at  his  mooring?.  The  knight, 
having  made  a  proper  return  to  this  fin- 
cere  manifeftation  of  good- will,  defired 
him  to  difmifs  that  worthlefs  fellow, 
meaning  the  doctor;  who,  finding  him- 
lelf  releafed,  withdrew  with  fome preci- 
pitation. 

Then  our  adventurer,  attended  by 
his  friends,  walked  with  a  deliberate 
pace  to  the  outward  gate,  which  he 
found  open;  and  getting  into  one  of 
the  coaches,  was  entertained  by  the  way 
to  his  own  houfe  with  a  detail  of  every 
meafure  which  had  been  purfued  for  his 
relesfe. 

In  his  own  parlour  he  found  Mrs. 
Doily  Cowdip,  who  had  been  waiting 
with  great  fear  and  impatience  for  the 
ifiue  of  Mr.  Clarke's  adventure.  She 
tiow  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  bathed 
the  knight's  hands  with  tears  of  joy  j 


while  the  face  of  this  young  womait* 
recalling  the  idea  of  her  miitrcl's,  rouzed 
his  heart  to  ftrong  emotions,  ami  Iti- 
mulated  his  mind  to  the  immediate  at- 
chievement  he  had  already  planned. 
As  for  Crabfliaw,  he  was  not  the  laft  to 
fignify  his  fatisfaction  at  his  matter's 
return.  After  having  kifled  the  hem 
of  his  garment,  he  retired  to  the  liable, 
where  he  communicated  theie  tidings  to 
his  friend  Gilbert,  whom  he  faddled 
and  bridled ;  the  fame  office  he  per- 
formed for  Bronzomartej  then  putting 
on  his  fquire-like  attire  and  accoutre- 
ments, he  mounted  one,  and  led  the 
other  to  the  knight's  door 5  before  which 
he  paraded,  uttering,  from  time  to  time, 
repeated  (houts,  to  the  no  fmall  enter* 
tainment  of  the  populace,  until  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  houfe  his  companions. 
Thus  commanded,  he  led  them  back  to 
their  (tails,  refumed  his  livery,  and  re- 
joined his  fellow-fervants,  who  were  re- 
iblved  to  celebrate  the  day  with  banquets 
and  rejoicings. 

Their  matter's  heart  was  not  fuffi- 
ciently  at  eafe  to  fliare  in  their  feftivity, 
He  held  a  confultation  with  his  friends 
in  the  parlour,  whom  he  acquainted 
with  the  reafons  he  had  to  believe  Mifs 
Darnel  was  confined  in  the  fame  houfe 
which  had  been  hjs  prifon;  a  circum- 
dance  which  filled  them  with  equal 
pleafure  and  adonifliment.  Dolly,  in 
particular,  weeping  plentifully,  con- 
jured him  to  deliver  her  dear  lady  with- 
out delay.  Nothing  now  remained  but 
to  concert  the  plan  for  her  deliverance. 
As  Aurelia  had  informed  Dolly  of  her 
connection  with  Mrs.  Kawdle,  at  whofe 
houfe  die  propofed  to  lodge  before  (he 
was  overtaken  on  the  road  by  her  uncle, 
this  particular  was  now  imparted  to  the 
council,  and  ftruck  a  light  which  feemed 
to  point  out  the  direct  way  to  Mifs  Dar- 
nel's enlargement. 

Our  hero, accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cow- 
flip  and  Tom  Clarke,  fet  out  immedi- 
ately for  the  houfe  of  Dr.  Kawdle,  who 
happened  to  be  abroad;  but  his  wife  re- 
ceived them  with  great  courtefy.  She 
was  a  well-bred,  fenfible,  genteel  wo- 
man, and  drongly  attached  to  Aurelia 
by  the  ties  of  affection  as  well  as  of 
confanguinity.  She  no  fooner  learned 
the  fituation  of  her  coufin,  than  (lie  ex- 
p reded  the  mod  impatient  concern  for 
her  being  fet  at  liberty;  and  aflured  Sir 
Launcelot,  (he  would  concur  in  any 
i'cheme  he  /hguld  propofe  for  that  pur- 
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pofe.  There  was  no  room  for  hefita- 
tion  or  choice;  he  attended  her  imme- 
diately to  the  judge,  who,  upon  proper 
application,  iflued  amJther  fearch-war- 
rant  for  Aurelia  Darnel.  The  conftable 
and  his  pofle  were  again  retained,  and 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  once  more  crofted 
the  threfhold  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shackle. 
Nor  was  the  fearch-warrant  the  only 
implement  of  juttice  with  which  he  had 
furnifhed  himfelf  for  this  vifit.  In  go- 
ing thither,  they  agreed  upon  the  me- 
thod in  which  they  fhould  introduce 
themfelves  gradually  to  Mifs  Darnel, 
that  her  tender  nature  might  not  be 
too  much  ftiocked  by  their  fudden  ap- 
pearance. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  houfe,  there- 
fore, and  produced  their  credentials,  in 
confequence  of  which  a  female  atten- 
dant was  directed  to  (hew  the  lady's 
apartment,  Mrs.  Dolly  firft  entered  the 
chamber  of  the  accompliihed  Aurelia; 
who,  lifting  up  her  eyes,  fcreamed 
aloud,  and  flew  into  the  arms  of  her 
faithful  Cowflip.  Some  minutes  elapfed 
beforeDolly  could  make  fliift  to  exclaim, 
— •'  Am  coom  to  live  and  daai  with  my 
'  beloved  leadyi' — «  Dear  Dolly  !'  cried 
her  miftrefs,  '  I  cannot  exprefs  the  plea- 
fure  I  have  in  feeing  you  again — 
Good  Heaven  i  what  folitary  hours  of 
keen  affliction  have  I  patted  fince  we 
parted !  —But,  tell  me,  how  did  you 
difcover  the  place  of  my  retreat?  — 
Has  my  uncle  relented  ? — Do  I  owe 
your  coming  to  his  indulgence?' 
Dolly  anfwered  in  the  negative  j  and 
by  degrees  gave  her  to  underftand,  that 
her  coufin,  Mrs.  Kawdle,  was  in  the 
next  room.  That  lady  immediately  ap- 
peared, and  a  very  tender  fcene  of  re- 
cognition pafled  between  the  two  rela- 
tions. It  was  me  who,  in  the  courfe 
of  converfation,  perceiving  that  Aure- 
lia was  perfectly  compofed,  declared 
the  happy  tidings  of  her  approaching 
deliverance.  When  the  other  eagerly 
infifted  upon  knowing  to  vvhofe  hu- 
manity and  addrefs  (he  was  indebted 
for  this  happy  turn  of  fortune,  her  cou- 
fin declared  the  obligation  was  due  to  a 
young  gentleman  of  Yorklhire,  called 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves.  At  mention  of 
that  name,  her  face  was  overfpread  with 
a  crimfon  glow,  and  her  eyes  beamed 
redoubled  fplendor.  '  Coufin,'  faid 
flie,  with  a  f:gh,  '  I  know  not  what  to 
'  fay — that  gentleman — Sir  Launceiot 
5  Greaves,  was  furely  born— Lord  bids 


'  me!  I  tell  you,  coufin,  he  has  been 
'  mv  guardian  angel          * 

Mrs.  Kawdle,  who  had  maintained 
a  correfpondence  with  her  by  letters, 
was  no  Granger  to  the  former  part  of 
the  connection  fubfifting  between  thofe 
two   lovers,  and  had  always  favoured 
the  pretenfions  of   our   hero,  without 
being  acquainted  with  his  perfon.    Slit. 
now   obferved,    with  a   fmile,  that  as 
Aurelia  efteemed  the  knight  her  guar- 
dian  angel,    arid  he   adored   her  as  a 
demi-deity,    nature  feemed  to  have  in- 
tended  them  for  each  other;  for  fuch 
fublime  ideas  exalted  them  both  above 
the  fphere  of  ordinary  mortals.     She 
then  ventured  to  intimate,  that  he  was 
in  the  houfe,  impatient  to  pay  his  re- 
fpecls  in  perfon.     At  this  declaration 
the  colour  vanifhed  from   her  cheeks, 
which,  however,  foon  underwent  a  to- 
tal fuffufion.      Her  heart  panted,   her 
bofom  heaved,  and  her  gentle  frame  was 
agitated    by  tranfports   rather    violent 
than  unpleafing.     She  foon,  however, 
recollected  herfelf,  and  her  native  fe- 
renity  returned;  when,  rifing  from  her 
feat,  (he  declared  flie  would  fee  him  in 
the  next  apartment,  where  he  flood  in. 
the  muft  tumultuous  fufpence,  waiting 
for  permiflion  to  approach  her  perfon. 
Here  me  broke  in  upon  him,  arrayed  in 
an  elegant  white  undrefs,  the  emblem 
of  her  purity,  beaming  forth  the  ema- 
nations of  amazing   beauty,    warmed 
and  improved  with  a  glow  of  gratitude 
and  affe&ion.     His  heart  was  too  big 
for  utterance;  he  ran  towards  her  with 
rapture^  and,  throwing  himfelf  at  her 
feet,  imprinted  a  refpe&ful  kifs  upon 
her  lily  hand.     '  This,  divine  Aure- 
lia,' cried  he,  <  is  a  foretafteof  that 
ineffable   blifs  which  you  was  born 
to  beftow! — Do  I  then  live  to  fee  you 
fmile  again  ?  To  fee  you  reftored  to 
liberty,  your  mind  at  eafe,  and  your 
health    unimpaired!'—4  You   have 
lived,'    faid  (lie,  *  to  fee  my  obliga- 
tions to  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  accu- 
mulated  in    fuch  a  manner,  that   a 
whole   life  fpent  in  acknowledgment 
will  fcarce  fuffice  to  demonftrate  a 
due  fenfe  of  his  goodnefs.'— <  You 
greatly  over-rate  my  fervices,  which 
have  been  rather  the  duties  of  com- 
mon humanity,  than  the  efforts  of  a 
generous  paflion,  too  noble  to  be  thus 
evinced — but  jlet  not  my  unfeafon- 
able  tranfports  detain  you  a  moment 
longer  on  this  detefted  fcene— Give 
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me  leave  to  hand  you  into  the  coach, 
and  commit  you  to  the  care  of  this 
good  lady,  attended   by  this  honed 
young  gentleman,  who  is  my  parti- 
cular friend/    So  faying,  he  prefent- 
ed  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  who  had  th« 
honour  to  falute  the  fair  hand  of  the 
ever-amiable  Aurelia. 

The  ladies  being  fafely  coached  un- 
der the  efcort  of  the  lawyer,  Sir 
Launcelot  a  flu  red  them,  he  (liould  wait 
on  them  in  the  evening  at  the  houfe  of 
Dr.  Kawdle  j  whither  they  immediate- 
ly directed  their  courfe.  Our  hero,  who 
remained  with  the  conftable  and  his 
gang,  enquired  for  Mr.  Bernard 
Shackle,  upon  whofe  per fon  he  intend- 
ed to  ferve  a  writ  of  confpiracy,  over 
and  above  a  profecution  for  robbery, 
in  confequenceof  his  having  difmcum- 
bered  the  knight  of  his  money,  and 
other  effects,  on  the  firft  night  of  his 
confinement.  Mr.  Shackle  had  dif- 
cretion  enough  to  avoid  this  encoun- 
ter, and  even  to  anticipate  the  indict- 
ment for  felony,  by  directing  one  of 
his  fervants  to  reftore  the  cafli  and 
papers;  which  our  adventurer  accord- 
ingly received  before  he  quitted  the 
houfe. 

In  the  profecution  of  his  fearch  after 
Shackle,  he  chanced  to  enter  the  cham- 
ber of  the  bard,  whom  he  found  in 
difhabille,  writing  at  a  table,  with  a 
bandage  ove*r  one  eye,  and  his  head  co- 
vered with  a  night-cap  of  baize.  The 
knight  having  made  an  apology  for  this 
intrufion,  defired  to  know  if  he  could 
be  of  any  fervice  to  Mr.  Diftich,  as  he 
•was  now  at  liberty  to  ufe  the  little  in- 
fluence he  had  for  the  relief  of  his  fel- 
low-fufferers— The  poet  having  eyed 
him  for  fome  time  afkance,  «  I  told 
you,*  faid  he, '  your  ftay  in  this  place 
would  be  of  fhort  duration— I  have 
fuftained  a  fmall  difaftcr  in  my  left- 
eye,  from  the  hands  of  a  rafcally 
cordwainer,  who  pretends  to  believe 
himielf  the  King  of  Pruilia;  and  I  am 
now  in  the  very  aft  of  galling  his 
majefty  with  keen  iambicks — If  you 
can  help  me  to  a  roll  of  tobacco  and 
a  bottle  of  geneva,  fo— if  you  are  not 
fo  inclined,  your  humble  fervant,  I 
(hall  fhare  in  the  joy  of  your  deli- 
verance.* 

The  knight  declined  gratifying  him 
in  thefe  particulars,  which,  he  appre- 
hended, might  be  prejudicial  to  his 
health)  but  offered  his  afihtance  in  it> 


drefling  his  grievance?,  provided  he  fa- 
boured  under  any  cruel   treatment  or 
inconvenience.    «  J  comprehend  the  full 
'  extent  of  your  generoiity,'  replied  the 
fatyrilt;  *  you  are  willing  to  afiift  me 
in  every  thing,  except  the  only  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  afTiftance  is  re- 
quired— God  b'w'ye — If  you  fee  Ben 
Bullock,  tell  him  I  wifli  he  would  not 
dedicate  any  more  of  his  works  to 
me — Damn  the  fellow,  he  has  changed 
his  note,  and  begins  to  fpivel — For 
my  part,  I  ftick  to  my  former  maxim, 
defy  all  the  world,  and  will  die  hard, 
even  if  death  fhould  be  preceded  by 
damnation.* 

The  knight  rinding  him  incorrigible, 
left  him  to  the  (lender  chance  of  being 
one  day  comforted  by  the  dram-bottle; 
but  refolved,  if  poflible,  to  fet  on  foot 
an  accurate  enquiry  into  the  ceconomy 
and  tranfactions  of  this  private  inquifi- 
tion,  that  ample  juftice  might  be  done 
in  favour  of  every  injured  individual 
confined  within  it's  walls. 

In  the  afternoon  he  did  not  fail  to 
vifit  his  Aurelia ;  and  all  the  protefta- 
tions  of  their  mutual  pafiion  were  onc« 
more  interchanged.  He  now  produced 
the  letter  which  had  caufed  fuch  fatal 
difquiet  in  his  bofomj  and  Mifs  Dar- 
nel no  fooner  eyed  the  paper,  than  (he 
recollected  it  was  a  formal  difmiflion, 
which  (he  had  intended  and  directed  for 
Mr.  Sycamore.  This  the  uncle  had 
intercepted,  and  cunningly  inclofed  in 
another  cover,  addreffed  to  Sir  Launce- 
lot  Greaves,  who  was  now  altoniihed 
beyond  meafure  to  fee  the  myftery  Ib 
eafily  unfolded.  The  joy  tha.t  now  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  in  the  hearts  of  our  lovers 
is  more  eafily  conceived  than  defcribed  j 
but,  in  order  to  give  a  liability  to  this 
mutual  fatisfaction,  it  was  neceiTary 
that  Aurelia  (hould  be  fccured  from  the 
tyranny  of  her  uncle,  whole  power  of 
guardian/hip  would  not  otherwife  fur 
fome  months  expire. 

Dr.  Kawdle  and  his  lady  having 
entered  into  their  deliberations  on  this 
fubject,  it  was  agreed  that  Mifs  Darnel 
(hould  have  recourfe  to  the  protection 
of  the  lord -chancellor  j  but  Inch  ap- 
plication was  rendered  unneceffary  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  John  Clump, 
with  the  following  letter  tu  Mrs.  Kaw- 
dle, from  the  Ireward  of  Anthony  Dar- 
nel, dated  at  Aurdia's  houie  in  the 
country. 

'  MADAM, 
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MA  DAM, 


«  t  T  hath  pleafed  God  to  afflia  Mr. 

•*•  <  Darnel  with  a  fevere  ftroke  of  the 

«  dead  palfy— He  was  taken  yefterday, 

<  and  now  lies  infenfible,  fecmingly  at 
'  the  point  of  death.     Among  the  pa- 
'  pers  in  his  pocket  I  found  the  in- 
'  clofed,  by  which  it  appears  that  my 

<  honoured  young  lady  Mifs  Darnel  is 
'  confined  in  a  private  mad-houfe. 

<  am  afraid  Mr.  Darnel's  fate  is  a  juft 
'  judgment  of  God  upon  him  for  his 
«  cruelty  to  that  excellent  perfon.     I 

*  need  not  exhort  you,  Madam,  to  take, 

*  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this, 

*  fuch  meafures  as  will  be  neceflary  for 
'  the  enlargement  of  my  poor  young 

*  lady.     In  the  mean  time,  I  mall  do 

*  what  is  needful  for  the  prefervation  of 
'  her  property  in  this  place,  and  fend 

<  you  an  account  of  any  farther  altera- 

*  tion  that  may  happen ;  being  very  re- 
«  fpeclfully,  Madam,  your  moft  obe- 

*  dient,  humble  fervant, 

*  RALPH  MATTOCKS.* 

Clump  had  pofted  up  to  London  with 
this  intimation  on  the  wings  of  lovej 
and  being  covered  with  clay  from  the 
heels  to  the  eyes  upwards,  he  appeared 
in  fuch  an  unfavourable  light  at  Dr. 
Kawdle's  door,  that  the  footman  re- 
fufed  him  admittance.  Neverthelefs, 
he  pufhed  him  afide,  and  fought  his 
way  up  flairs  into  the  dining-room, 
where  the  company  was  not  a  little 
aftonifhed  at  fuch  an  apparition.  The 
fellow  himfelf  was  no  lefs  amazed  at 
feeing  Aurelia,  and  his  own  fweetheart 
Mrs.  Dolly  Cowflip.  He  forthwith 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  in  (Hence  held 
out  the  letter,  which  was  taken  by  the 
doctor,  and  prefented  to  his  wife,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction.  She  did  not 
fail  to  communicate  the  contents,  which 
were  far  from  being  unwelcome  to  the 
individuals  who  compofed  this  little 
ibciety.  Mr.  Clump  was  honoured 
with  the  approbation  of  his  young  lady, 
who  commended  him  for  his  zeal  and 
expedition)  bellowed  upon  him  a  hand- 
fome  gratuity  in  the  mean  time,  and  de- 
fired  to  fee  him  again  when  he  mould 
be  properly  ref  refhed  after  the  fatigue  he 
had  undergone. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  being  confulted 
on  this  occafion,  gave  it  as  his  opinion; 
that  Mifs  Darnel  mould,  without  de- 
lay, chwfe  smother  guardian  for  the  few 


months  that  remained  of  her  minority. 
The  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  ad- 
vice of  fome  eminent  lawyers,  to  whom 
immediate  recourfe  was  hadj  and  Dr. 
Kawdle  being  the  perfon  pitched  upoa 
for  this  office,  the  neceffary  forms  were 
executed  with  all  poflibledifpatch. 

The  firft  ule  the  do#or  made  of  hit 
guardian  (hip,  was  to  fign  a  power,  con- 
ftituting  Mr.  Ralph  Mattocks  his  at- 
torney, pro  tempore,  for  managing  the 
eftate  or  Mifs  Aurelia  Darnel;  and  this 
was  forwarded  to  the  fteward  by  the 
hands  of  Clump,  who  let  out  with  it 
for  the  feat  of  Darnel  Hill,  though  not 
without  a  heavy  heart,  occafioned  bjr 
fome  intimation  he  had  received  con«- 
earning  the  conn  eel  ion  between  his  deac 
Dolly  and  Mr.  Clarke  the  lawyer. 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

WHICH,  IT  IS  TO  BE  HOPED,  WILL 
BE,  ON  MORE  ACCOUNTS  THAN 
ONE,  AGREEABLE  TO  THE  REA- 
DER. 

SIR  Launcelot  having  vindicated  the 
liberty,  confirmed  the  fafety,  and 
fecured  the  heart  of  his  charming  Au- 
relia, now  found  leifure  to  unravel  the 
confpiracy  which  had  been  executed 
againft  his  perfon;  and,  with  that  view, 
commenced  a  law-fuit  againft  the  owner 
of  the  houfe  where  he  and  his  miirrefs 
had  been  feparately  confined.  Mr. 
Shackle  was,  notwithstanding  all  the 
f nb  mi  (lions  and  atonement  which  he 
offered  to  make,  either  in  private  or  in 
publick,  indicled  on  the  ftatute  of  kid- 
napping,  tried,  convicted,  puniftied  by 
a  fevere  fine,  and  ftanding  in  the  pillory. 
A  judicial  writ  ad  inquirendutn  being 
executed,  the  prifons  of  his  inquifition 
were  laid  open,  and  feveral  innocent 
captives  enlarged. 

In  the  courfe  of  Shackle's  trial,  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  knight's  confinement 
was  a  fcheme  executed  by  his  rival  Mr. 
Sycamore,  according  to  the  device  of 
his  counfellor,  Dawdle,  who,  by  this 
contrivance,  had  reconciled  himfelf  td 
his  patron,  after  having deferted  him  in 
the  day  of  battle.  Our  hero  was  fo  in- 
cenfed  at  the  difcovery  of  Sycamore's 
treachery  and  ingratitude,  that  he  went 
in  queft  of  him  immediately,  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  perfon,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Crowe,  who  wanted  to  ba- 
Q^a  lane* 
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)ance  accounts  with  Mr.  Dawdle.  But 
ihofe  gentlemen  had  wilely  avoided  the 
impending  ftorm,  by  retiring  to  the 
continent,  on  pretence  of  travelling  for 
improvement. 

Sir  Launcelot  was  not  now  fo  much 
of  a  knight-errant  as  to  leave  Aurelia 
to  the  care  of  Providence,  and  pmiue 
the  traitors  to  the  farthelt  extremities  of 
.the  earth.  He  praclifed  a  much  more 
eafy,  certain,  and  effectual  method  of 
revenge,  by  inftituting  a  procefs  againft 
them  j  which,  after  writs  of  capias,  alias 
et  pluries,  had  been  repeated,  fubjecled 
them  both  to  outlawry.  Mr.  Sycamore 
^nd  his  friend  being  thus  deprived  of 
ihe  benefit  of  the  law  by  their  own  ne- 
glecl,  would  likewife  have  forfeited 
their  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king,  had 
rot  they  made  iuch  fubmiflions  as  ap- 
peafed  the  wrath  of  Sir  Launcelot  and 
Captain  Crowe  j  then  they  ventured  to 
return,  and,  by  dint  of  intereft,  obtained 
a  reverfal  of  the  outlawry.  But  this 
grace  they  did  not  enjoy  till  long  after 
our  adventurer  was  happily  eftabliftied 
in  life. 

While  the  knight  waited  impatiently 
for  the  expiration  of  Aurelia's  mino- 
rity, and  in  the  mean  time  confoled 
himfelf  with  the  imperfeft  happinefs 
arifing  from  her  converfation,  and  thofe 
indulgences  which  the  mod  unblemifhed 
virtue  could  beltow  j  Captain  Crowe 
projected  another  plan  of  vengeance 
againft  the  conjuror,  whofe  lying  oracles 
had  coft  him  Iuch  a  world  of  vexation. 
The  truth  is,  the  captain  began  to  be 
tired  of  idlenels,  and  undertook  this 
adventure  to  keep  his  hand  in  ufe.  He 
imparted  his  defign  to  Crabfliaw,  who 
had  likewife  fuffered  in  fpirit  from  the 
predictions  of  thefaid  offender,  and  was 
extremely  well  difpofed  to  aflift  in  pu- 
nifhing  the  falfe  prophet.  He  now  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  fhould  not  be 
hanged  for  dealing  a  node;  and  thought 
it  very  hard  to  pay  fo  much  money  for 
a  deceitful  prophecy,  which,  in  all  like- 
lihood, would  never  be  fulfilled. 

Actuated  by  thefe  motives,  they  fet 
cut  together  for  the  houfe  of  confulta- 
tion  5  but  they  found  it  Ihut  up  and 
abandoned;  and,  upon  enquiry  in  the 
neighbourhood,  learned  that  the  con- 
juror had  moved  his  quarters  that  very 
<j  iy  on  which  the  captain  had  recourfe  to 
liisart.  This  was  actually  the  cafe:  he 
kufcw  the  fate  of  Sir  Launcelot  would 
&on  come  to  light,  and  he  did  not  chuie 


to  wait  the  confequence.  He  had  other 
motives  for  decamping.  He  had  run 
a  fcore  at  the  publick-houfe,  which  he 
had  no  mind  to  difcharge;  and  wanted 
to  difengage  himfelf  from  his  female 
aflbciate,  who  knew  too  much  of  his 
affairs  to  be  kept  at  a  proper  diftance. 
All  thefe  purpofes  he  had  anfwered  by 
retreating  foftly,  without  beat  of  drum, 
while  his  fybil  was  abroad  running 
down  prey  for  his  devouring.  He  had 
not,  however,  taken  his  meafures  fo 
cunningly,  but  that  this  old  hag  difco- 
vered  his  new  lodgings,  and,  in  re- 
venge, gave  information  to  the  publi- 
can. This  creditor  took  out  a  writ  ac- 
cordingly; and  the  bailiff  had  juft  fe- 
cured  his  perfon  as  Captain  Crowe  and 
Timothy  Crabfhaw  chanced  to  pafs  by 
the  door,  in  their  way  homewards, 
through  an  obfcure  ftreet  near  the  Seven 
Dials. 

The  conjuror  having  no  fubterfuge 
left,  but  a  great  many  particular  rea- 
fons  for  avoiding  an  explanation  with 
the  juftice,  like  the  man  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  fea,  of  two  evils 
chofe  the  leaft;  and,  beckoning  to  the 
captain,  called  him  by  his  name. 
Crowe,  thus  addrefled,  replied  with  a 
'  Hilloah!'  and  looking  towards  the 
place  from  whence  he  was  hailed,  at 
once  recognized  the  necromancer. 
Without  farther  hefitation,  he  f'prang 
acrofs  the  flreet;  and  collaring  Albu- 
mazar,  exclaimed,  *  Aha!  old  boy,  is 
the  wind  in  that  corner? — I  thought 
we  fhould  grapple  one  day — now  will 
I  bring  you  up  by  the  head,  though 
all  the  devils  in  hell  were  blowing 
abaft  the  beam.'' 
The  bailiff  feeing  his  prifoner  fo 
roughly  handled  before,  and  at  the 
fame  time  aflaulted  behind  by  Crab- 
fhaw, who  cried,  *  Shew  me  a  liar,  and 
{  I'll  fliew  you  a  thief — who  is  to  be 
4  hanged  now?' — I  fay,  the  bailiff,  fear- 
ing he  mould  lofe  the  benefit  of  his 
jobb,  began  to  put  on  his  contentious 
face;  and,  declaring  the  doclor  was  his 
prifoner,  fwore  he  could  not  lurrender 
him  without  a  warrant  from  the  lord 
chief  jultice.  The  whole  groupe  ad- 
journing into  the  parlour,  the  conjuror 
defired  to  know  of  Crowe  whether  Sir 
Launcelot  was  found.  Being  anfwered, 
'  Ey,  ey,  fafe  enough  to  lee  you  made 
«  faft  in  the  bilboes,  brother!'  he  told 
the  captain  he  had  fomething  «>f  confe- 
queuce  to  communicate  lor  his  advan- 
tage i 
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tage;  and  propofed  that  Crowe  and 
Crabfhaw  fhould  bail  the  action,  which 
lay  only  for  a  debt  of  three  pounds. 

Crowe  rtormed,  and  Crabfhaw  grin- 
ned, at  this  modeft  propofal ;  but  when 
they  underftood  that  they  could  only  be 
bound  for  his  appearance,  and  reflected 
that  they  need  not  part  with  him  until 
his  body  would  be  furrendered  unto 
juftice,  they  confented  to  give  bail; 
and  the  bond  being  executed,  conveyed 
him  directly  to  the  houfe  of  our  adven- 
turer. 

The  boifterous  Crowe  introduced 
him  to  Sir  Launcelot  with  fuch  an 
abrupt,  unconnected  detail  of  his  of- 
fence, as  the  knight  could  not  under- 
ftand  without  Timothy's  annotations. 
Thefe  were  followed  by  fome  queftions 
put  to  the  conjuror;  who,  laying  afide 
his  black  gown,  and  plucking  off  his 
white  beard,  exhibited  to  the  aftonifhed 
Spectators  the  very  individual  counte- 
nance of  the  empyrical  politician  Ferret, 
who  had  played  our  hero  fuch  a  flip- 
pery  trick  after  the  electioneering  ad- 
venture. 

*  '  I  perceive,'  faid  he,  « you  are  pre- 
'  paring  to  expoftuiate,   and    upbraid 
*•  me  for  having  given  a  falie  informa- 
'  tion  againft  you  to  the  country  juftice. 
4  I  look  upon  mankind  to  be  in  a  ftate 
'  of  nature,  a  truth  which  Hobbes  hath 
'  (tumbled  upon  by  accident.     I  think. 

*  every  man  has  a  right  to  avail  himfelf 

*  of  his  talents,  even   at  the  expence 

*  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  juft  as  we  fee 
'  the  fifh,  and  other  animals  of  the  crea- 
1  tion,  devouring  one  another — I  found 
'  the  juftice  but  one  degree  removed 
«  from  ideotifm;  and  knowing  that  he 
'  would  commit  fome  blunder  in  the 
'  execution  of  his  office,  which  would 
'  lay  him  at  your  mercy,  I  contrived 
'  to  make  his  folly  the  inftrument  of 
'  my  elcape — I  was  difmifTed  without 
«  being  obliged  to  fign  the  information 
'  I  had  given  ;    and  you  took   ample 
'  vengeance  for  his  tyranny  and  im- 
«  pertinence.   I  came  to  London,  where 
'  my  circumftances  obliged  me  to  live 

*  in  difguile.     In   the   character  of  a 

*  conjuror,  I  was   confulted  by  your 
'  follower    Crowe,    and    your    fquire 
<  Crabfhaw.      I  did  little  or  nothing 

*  but  echo  back  the  intelligence  they 
'  brought  me,    except  prognofticating 
'  that  Crabfhaw  would  be  hanged  ;  a 
«  prediction   to  which  I  found  myfelf 

*  to  irrefdtibly  impelled,  that  I  am  per- 


fuaded  it  was  the  real  effect  of  infpi- 
ration — I  am  now  arrefted  for  apaul- 
try  fum  of  money;   and,  moreover, 
liable  to  be  fent  to  Bridewell  as  an 
impoftor— -Let  thofe   anfwer  for  my 
conduct  whofe  cruelty  and  infolence 
have  driven   me  to  the  neceffity  of 
uiing  fuch  fubterfuges — I  have  been 
opprelfed  and  perfecuted  by  the  go- 
vernment for  fpeaking  truth — your 
omnipotent  laws  have  reconciled  con- 
tradictions.   That  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  truth,  in  fact:,  is  con- 
ftrued     falfhood  in  lawj    and  great 
reafon  we  have  to  boaft  of  a  conftitu- 
tion   founded  on  the  bafis  of  abfur- 
dity — But,  waving  thefe  remarks,  I 
own  I  am  unwilling  to  be  either  im- 
prifoned  for  debt,  or  punifhed  for  im- 
pofture — I  know  how  far  to  depend 
upon  generofity,  and  what  is  called 
benevolence;    words   to    amufe    the 
weak-minded — I  build  upon  a  furer 
bottom— I  will  bargain  for  your  af- 
fiftance — it   is    in   my  power  to  put 
twelve  thoufand  pounds  in  the  pocket 
of  Samuel  Crowe,  that  there  lea-ruf- 
fian, who  by    his   good-will  would 
hang  me  to  the  yard's-arm — ' 
There  he  was  interrupted  by  the  fea- 
mari,    *  Damn  your  rat's  eyes!  none  of 
your — hang  thee!  fifh  my  top-mafts! 
If  the  rope  was  fairly  reeved,  and  the 
tackle  found,  d'ye  fee — *  Mr.  Clarke, 
who  was  prefent,  began  to  ftarej  while 
the  knight  afTured  Ferret,   that  if  he 
was  really  able  and  willing  to  ferve 
Captain  Crowe  in  any  thing  eflential, 
he  fhould  be  amply  rewarded.     In  the 
mean  time  he  discharged  the  debt,  and 
afligned  him  an  apartment  in  his  own 
houfe.    That  fame  day,  Crowe,  by  the 
advice  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  his  nephew, 
entered  into  conditional  articles  with 
the  cynick,  to  allow  him  the  intereft  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  life,  pro- 
vided by  his  means  the  captain  fhould 
obtain  pofleffion  of  the  eftate  of  Hobby 
Hole,  in  Yorkfhire,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  grandfather,  and  of  which  he  was 
heir  of  blood. 

This  bond  being  executed,  Mr.  Fer- 
ret difcovered  that  he  himfelf  was  the 
lawful  hufband  of  Bridget  Maple,  aunt 
to  Samuel  Crowe,  by  a  clandeftine  mar- 
riage ;  which,  however,  he  convinced 
them  he  could  prove  by  undeniable  evi- 
dence. This  being  the  cafe,  fhe,  the 
faid  Bridget  Maple,  alias  Ferret,  was  a 
covert  ffmme-j  confetjuently,  could  not 
tranfaft 
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tranfact  any  deed  of  alienation  with- 
out his  concurrence;  ergo,  the  dock- 
ing of  the  intail  of  the  eftate  of  Hob- 
by Hole  was  illegal  and  of  none  ef- 
fect. This  was  a  very  agreeable  de- 
claration to  the  whole  company,  who 
f!id  not  fail  to  congratulate  Captain 
Crowe  on  the  profpect  of  his  being  re- 
itored  to  his  inheritance.  Tom  Clarke, 
in  particular,  protefted,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  it  gave  him  unfpeakable 
joy  j  r.nd  his  tears  trickled  the  fafter, 
\vhen  Crowe,  with  an  arch  look,  figni- 
fied,  that,  now  he  was  pretty  well  vic- 
tualled for  life,  he  had  fome  thought* 
of  embarking  on  the  voyage  of  matri- 
mony. 

But  that  point  of  happinefs  to  which, 
as  the  north  pole,  the  courfe  of  thefe  ad- 
ventures hath  been  invariably  directed, 
was  (till  unattained ;  we  mean,  the  in- 
diffoluble  union  of  the  accompli/hed  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves  and  the  enchanting 
Mils  Darnel.  Our  hero  now  difcovered 
in  his  miftrefs  a  thoufand  charms, which 
hitherto  he  had  no  opportunity  to  con- 
template. He  found  her  beauty  ex- 
ceiled  by  her  good  fenfe,  and  her  vir- 
tue luperior  to  both .  He  found  her  un  - 
tainted  by  that  giddinefs,  vanity,  and 
affectation,  which  diftinguim  the  fa- 
iiiionable  females  of  the  prefent  age, 
He  found  her  uninfected  by  the  rage  for 
diverfion  and  diffipation  j  for  noiie,  tu- 
mult, gewgaws,  glitter,  and  extrava- 
gance. He  found  her  not  only  raifed, 
by  underftanding  and  tafte,  far  above 
the  amufement  of  little  vulgar  minds, 
but  even  exalted  by  uncommon  genius 
and  refined  reflection,  fo  as  to  relilh  the 
more  fublime  enjoyments  of  rational 
pleafure.  He  found  her  pofleflcd  of  that 
vigour  of  mind  which  conftitutes  true 
fortitude,  and  vindicates  the  empire  of 
reaibn.  He  found  her  heart  incapable 
of  difguifc  or  difiimulation  j  frank,  ge- 
nerous, and  open  ;  fufceptible  of  the 
moft  teruler  impreflions  j  glowing  with 
a  keen  fenfe  of  honour,  and  melting 
with  humanity.  A  youth  of  his  fenfi- 
bility  could  not  fail  of  being  deeply 
affected  by  fuch  attractions.  The  near- 
er he  approached  the  center  of  happi- 
nefs, the  more  did  the  velocity  of  his 
pafiiou  increafe.  Her  uncle  ftill  re- 
mained infenfible,  as  it  were,  in  the 
arms  of  death.  Time  feewed  to  linger 
it's  lapfe,  till  the  knight  was  inflamed 
to  the  molt  eager  degree  of  impatience. 
He  communicated  his  diilieis  to  Aure.- 


Jia;  he  prefled  her,  with  the  moft  pa- 
thetick  remonftrances,  to  abridge  the 
torture  of  his  lulpence.  He  interelted 
Mrs.  Kawdle  in  his  behalf  j  and,  at 
length,  his  importunity  fucceeded.  The 
banns  of  marriage  were  regularly  pub- 
limed  j  and  the  ceremony  was  perform- 
ec(  in  the  pariih-church,  in  the  prefencc 
of  Dr.  Kawdle  and  his  lady,  Captain 
Crowe,  Lawyer  Clarke,  and  Mrs.  Dolly 
Cowflip. 

The  bride,  inftead  of  being  difgflifed 
in  tawdry  fluffs  of  gold  or  filver,  and 
iweating  under  a  harnefs  of  diamonds, 
according  to  the  elegant  tafte  of  the 
times,  appeared  in  a  negligee  of  plain 
blue  fattin,  without  any  other  jewels 
than  her  eyes,  which  far  outftione  all 
that  ever  was  produced  by  the  mines  of 
Golconda.  Her  hair  had  no  other  ex- 
traneous ornament  than  afmall  fprigof 
artificial  rofes  j  but  the  dignity  of  her 
air,  the  elegance  of  her  fhape,  the  fweet- 
nefs  and  fenfibility  of  her  countenance* 
added  to  fuch  warmth  of  colouring, 
and  fuch  exquifite  fymmetry  of  fea- 
tures, as  could  not  be  excelled  by  hu» 
man  nature,  attracted  the  eyes,  and  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  the  behold- 
ers. The  effect  they  produced  in  tht 
heart  of  Sir  Launcelot,  was  fuch  a  rap- 
ture as  we  cannot  pretend  to  defcribe. 
He  made  his  appearance  on  this  occa* 
fion  in  a  white  coat  and  blue  fattin  veft> 
both  embroidered  with  filver  j  and  all 
who  faw  him  could  not  but  own  that 
he  alone  feemed  worthy  to  poflefs  the 
lady  whom  Heaven  had  deftined  for  his 
con  fort.  Captain  Crowe  had  taken  off 
a  blue  fuit  of  cloaths,  ftrongly  guarded 
with  bars  of  broad  gold  lace,  in  order 
to  honour  the  nuptials  of  his  friend  j 
he  wore  upon  his  head  a  bag-wig  a  la 
pigeon^  made  by  an  old  acquaintance  in 
Wapping  j  and  to  his  fide  he  had  gird- 
ed a  huge  plate-hilted  (word,  which  he 
had  bought  of  a  recruiting-ferjeant.  Mr. 
Clarke  was  drefled  in  pompadour,  with 
gold  buttons}  and  his  lovely  Dolly  in  a 
fmart  checked  luteftring,  a  prefent  from 
her  miftrefs. 

The  whole  company  dined,  by  invi- 
tation, at  the  houfe  of  Dr.  Kawdle  j 
and  here  it  was  that  the  two  moft  de- 
ferving  lovers  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
attained  to  the  confummation  of  all 
earthly  felicity.  The  captain  and  his 
nephew  had  a  hint  to  retire  in  due  time. 
Mrs.  Kawdle  conducted  the  amiabU 
Aurelia,  trembling,  to  the  marriage* 
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bed  j  our  hero,  glowing  with  a  bride- 
groom's ardour,  claimed  the  huiband's 
privilege:  Hymen  lighted  up  his  bright- 
eft  torch  at  Virtue's  lamp;  and  every 
ftar  fhed  it's  happieft  influence  on  their 
teaven-dire&cd  union. 

Inftruftions    had  been   already  dif- 
patched  to  prepare  Greavefbury  Hall  for 
the  reception  of  it's  new  miftrefs  ;  and 
for  that  place  the  new-married  couple 
fet  out  next  morning,  according  to  the 
plan  which  had  been  previoufly  concert- 
ed.    Sir  Launcelot  and  Lady  Greaves, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ka-.vdle,  and  at- 
tended by  Dolly,  travelled  in  their  own 
coach,  drawn  by   fix  dappled  horfes. 
Dr.  Kawdle,  with  Captain  Crowe,  oc- 
cupied the  doclor's   poft-chariot,  pro- 
videJ  with  four  bays  :  Mr.  Clarke  had 
the  honour  to  befuide  the  loins  of  Bron- 
zomarte  ;  Mr.  Ferret  was  mounted  upon 
an  old  hunter  $   Crabfhaw  ftuck  clote 
to  his  friend  Gilbert  j  and  two  other 
horfemen     compleated      the      retinue. 
There  was  not  an  aching  heart  in  the 
whole  cavalcade,   except   that  of  the 
young  lawyer,  which  was  by  turns  in- 
vaded with   hot   defires    and    chilling 
fcruples.      Though    he   was  fond   of 
Dolly  to  diftra&ion,  his  regard  to  world- 
ly   reputation,  and   his   attention    to 
worldly  intereft,  were  continually  raif- 
ing  up  bars  to  a  legal  gratification  of 
his  love.      His  pride  was   ftartled   at 
the  thought  of  marrying  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  country  publican  ;  and  he 
moreover  dreaded  the  refentment  of  his 
uncle  Crowe,  mould  he  take  any   ftep 
of  this  nature  without  his  concurrence. 
Many  a  wifhful  look  did   he  caft   at 
Dolly,  the  tears  {landing  in  his  eyes, 
a,nd  many  a  woeful  figh  did  he  utter. 

Lady  Greaves  immediately  perceived 
the  fituation  of  his  heart;  and,  by  quef- 
tioning  Mrs.  Cowflip,  difcovered  a 
mutual  paflion  between  thefe  lovers. 
She  consulted  her  dear  knight  on  the 
fubjeft,  and  he  catechifed  the  lawyer, 
who  pleaded  guilty.  The  captain  be- 
ing founded  as  to  his  opinion,  declared 
he  would  be  fleered  in  that,  as  well  as 
every  other  courfe  of  life,  by  Sir  Laun- 
celot and  his  lady,  whom  he  verily  re- 
vered as  beings  of  an  order  fuperior  to 
the  ordinary  race  of  mankind.  This 
favourable  refponfe  being  obtained  from 
the  failor,  our  hero  took,  an  oppor- 
tunity on  the  road,  one  day  after  din- 
ner, in  prefence  of  the  whole  company, 
to  accoii  the  lawyer  in  thefe  words: 


*  My  good  friend  Clarke,  I  have  your 
c  happinefs  very  much  at  heart — Your 

*  father  was  an  honeft  man,   to  whom 
e  my  family  had  manifold  obligations. 
'  I  have  had  thefe   many  years  a  per- 
'  fonal  regard  for  yourfelf,  derived  from 

*  your  own  integrity  of  heart  and  good- 
'  nefs  of  difpoi;  ion — I  fee  you  are  af- 
«  feaed,    and  ihall    he    brief— Befides 
c  this  regard,   I  am  indebted   to  your 
'  friendfhip  for  the  liberty — what  fhall 
'  I  fay  ?— for  the  iueftimable  happinefs 
'.  I  now  enjoy,    in   poftelfing  the  molt 
'  excellent — But  I  underftand  that  %- 

*  nificant   glance   of   my    Aurelia — I 
'  will    not  offend   her  delicacy — The 
'  truth  is,  my  obligation  is  very  great, 

*  and  it  is  time  I  fliould  evince  my  gra- 
«  titude — If  the  Itewardfhip  of  my  ef- 
'  tate  is  worth   your  acceptance,  you 

*  ihall    have   it  immediately,  together 
'  with  the  houfe  and  farm  of  Cockertoa 
'  in  my  neighbourhood.     I  know  you 
'  have  a  paffion  for  Mrs.  Dolly  j  and  be- 

*  lieve  (he  looks  upon  you  with  the  eyes 
'  of  tender  prepofieffion — Don't  blufo, 
'  Dolly — Befides  your  agreeable  perfon, 
'  which  all  the  world  mult  approve,  you 
«  can  boaft  of  virtue,  fidelity,  and  friend- 
«  (hip.      Your    attachment   .to    Lady 
'  Greaves,  neither  fhe  or  I  fhall  ever 
'  forget — If  you  are  willing  to  unite 
'  yourfate  with  Mr.  Clarke,  your  mif- 
'•  trefs  gives  me  leave  to  afibre  you,  (he 
«  will   flock  the  farm  at  her  own  ex- 
'  pence  j    and    we   will    celebrate   the 
'  wedding  at  Greavefbury  Hall.' 

By  this  time  the  hearts  of  thefe  grate- 
ful lovers  had  overflowed.  Dolly  was 
fitting  on  her  knees,  bathing  her  lady's 
hand  with  her  tears  5  and  Mr.  Clarke 
appeared  in  the  fame  attitude  by  Sir 
Launcelot.  The  uncle,  almoft  as  much 
affefted  as  the  nephew  by  the  genero- 
fity  of  our  adventurer,  cried  aloud,  *  I 
pray  God,  that  you  and  your  glori- 
ous confcrt  may  have  fmooth  feas 
and  gentle  gales  whitherfoever  you 
are  bound— As  for  my  kinfman,Tom, 
I'll  give  him  a  thoufand  pounds  to  fet 
him  fairly  afloat  j  and  if  he  prove  not 
a  faithful  tender  to  you  his  benefac- 
tor, I  hope  he  will  founder  in  this 
world,  and  be  damned  in  that  which 
is  tocome.*  Nothing  now  was  want- 
ing to  the  completion  of  their  happinefs 
but  the  cor.ient  of  Dolly's  mother  at 
the  Biacic  Lion,  who  they  did  not  fup. 
pofe  could  have  any  objeclioa  to  inch 
an  advantageous  match  for  her 
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ter$  but  in  this  particular  they  were 
mittaken. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  arrived  at  the 
village  where  the  knight  had  exercifed 
the  duties  of  chivalry  ;  and  there  he 
received  the  gratuhtion  of  Mr.  Filler, 
and  the  attorney,  who  had  ottered  to 
bail  him  before  juftice  Gobble.  Mu- 
tual civilities  having  palled,  they  gave 
him  to  understand  that  Gobble  and  his 
wife  were  turned  methodifts.  All  the 
reft  of  the  prifoners  whom  he  had  de- 
livered cr.me  to  teftify  their  gratitude, 
and  were  hoipitably  entertained.  Next 
day  they  halted  at  the  Black  Lion,  where 
the  good  woman  was  overjoyed  to  lee 
Dolly  to  happily  preferred}  but  when 
Sir  Launcelot  unfolded  the  propofed 
marriage,  {he  interrupted  him  with  a 
fcream.  *  Chriftjefus  forbid  ! — Marry 
•  and  amen  !  Match  with  her  own  bro- 
«  therT 

At  this  exclamation  Dolly  fainted  ; 
her  lever  ftcod  \vith  his  ears  erect,  and 
his  mouth  wide  open ;  Crowe  ftared, 
v/hilethe  knight  and  his  lady  exprefled 
equal  furprize  and  concern.  When  Sir 
Launcelot  intreated  Mrs.  Cowilip  to 
explain  this  myltery,  Hie  told  him,  that 
about  fixteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Clarke,  fe- 
nior,  had  brought  Dolly,  then  an  in- 
fant, to  her  houfe,  when  me  and  her 
late  huiband  lived  in  another  part  of 
the  country  ;  and  as  flie  had  then  been 
lately  delivered  of  a  child  which  did  not 
live,  he  hired  her  as  a  nurfe  to  the  lit- 
tle foundling.  He  owned  Ihe  was  a  love- 
begotten  babe,  and  from  time  to  time 
paidhandfome^  for  the  board  of  Dolly, 
who,  he  defired,  might  pafsfor  her  own 
daughter.  In  his  la  ft  iilnefs  heafiured 
her,  he  had  taken  care  to  provide  for 
the  child;  but  (ince  his  death  fhe  had 
received  no  account  of  any  fuch  pro- 
vifion.  She,  moreover,  informed  his 
honour,  that  Mr.  Clarke  had  depofited 
in  her  hands  a  diamond-ring,  and  a 
fealed  paper,  never  to  be  opened  with- 
out his  order,  until  Dolly  Ihould  be  de- 
manded in  marriage  by  the  man  flie 
jfhould  like j  and  not  then,  except  in  the 
prefence  of  tlu  cltrgvman  of  the  parilh. 
«  Send  for  the  clergyman  this  inftant! ' 
cried  our  hero,  reddening;  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  Dolly  j  *  I  hqic  all  will  yet 
«  be  well.' 

The  vicar  arriving,  and  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  cafe, 
the  landlady  produced  the  paper;  which 
being  opened,  appeared  to  be  aji  autiicn- 


tick  certificate,  that  the  perfon  commonly 
known  hy  the  name  of  Dorothy  Cowilip, 
was  in  fact  Dorothea  Greavts,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Greaves,  Elq.  by  a  young 
gentlewoman  who  had  been  iome  years 
decesfed. 

'  The  remaining   part  of  the  mif- 
tery  I  mylelf  can  unfold  (exclaimed 
the   knight,  while  he  ran   and   em- 
braced the  aitonifhed  Dolly,  as  his 
kiniwonian.)  Jonathan  Greaves  was 
my  uncle,  and  died   before  he  came 
of  age  j  Ib  that  he  could  make  no  let- 
tlement  on  his  child,   the  fruit  of  a 
private  amour,  founded  on  a  promife 
uf  marriage  of  which   this  ring  was 
a  token.  Mr.  Clarke,  being  his  con- 
fident, difpofed  of"  the  child;  and  at 
length  finding  his  conftitution  decay, 
revealed  the  fecret  to  my  father,  who, 
in  his  will,   bequeathed  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  this  agreeable  found- 
ling ;  but  a?  they  both  died  -while  I 
was  abroad,  anil  fome  of  the  memo- 
randums   touching    this    tranfaclion 
probably  were  milled,  I  never  till  now 
could    difcnver   where    or    how  my 
pretty  coufin  was   lituated.     I   fhall 
recompenJe  the  good  woman  for  her 
care  and  fidelity,  and  take  pleafureia 
bringing  this  affair  to  a  happy  iffue.* 
The   lovers  were  now  overwhelmed 
withtranfportsof  joy  and  gratitude,  and 
every  countenance  was  lighted  up  with 
fatiifaction.  From  this  place,  to  the  ha- 
bitation of  Sir  Launcelot,  the  bells  were 
rungin  every  parilh,  and  the  corporation, 
in  their  formalities,  congratulated  him 
in  every  town  through  which  he  parted. 
About  five   miles     from  Greavefbury 
Hali  he  was  met  by  above  five  thoufand 
perlbns  of  both  fexes  and   every  age, 
drefTed    out   in    their    gayeft    apparel, 
headed  by  Mr.   Ralph  Mattocks  from 
Darnel  Hill,  and  the  reclor  from  the 
kni^hfs  own  parim.     They  were  pre- 
ceded by    mulick    of  different   kinds, 
ranged  under  a  great  variety  of  flags 
and  enfjgnsj  and  the  women,  as  well 
as    the   men,  bedizened    with    fancy- 
knots  and   marriage-favours.     At  the 
end   of  the    avenue,  a  felecl    bevy    of 
comely  virgins,    arrayed  in  white,  and 
a  feparate  band  of  choice  youths,   dif- 
tinouifijed    by  garlands  of  laurel  and 
holly  interweaved,  fell  into  the  procef- 
fion,   and    lung  in    chorus   a   ruftick 
epithalamium   com po fed  by  the  curate. 
At  the  gate  they  were  received  by   the 
vene;abr;  houfeket-per,  Mis.  Oakley, 

whofi 
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whofe  features  were  fo  brightened  by  the 
occafion,  that,  with  the  firft  glance,  flie 
made  a  conqueft  of  the  heart  of  Cap- 
tain Crowe;  and  this  connection  was 
improved  afterwards  into  a  legal  con- 
junction. 

Meanwhile,  the  houfes  of  Greavef- 
bury  Hall  and  Darnel  Hill  were  fet 
open  for  the  entertainment  of  all  com- 
ers, and  both  echoed  with  the  founds  of 
feftivity.  After  the  ceremony  of  giv- 
ing and  receiving  vifits  had  been  per- 
formed by  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  and 
his  lady,  Mr.Clarke  was  honoured  with 
the  hand  of  the  agreeable  Mifs  Dolly 
Greaves  5  and  the  captain  was  put  in 
pofleflion  of  his  paternal  eftate.  The 
perfect  and  uninterrupted  felicity  of  the 
knight  and  his  endearing  confort,  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  through  the  whole  adjacent 
country,  as  far  as  their  example  and 
influence  could  extend.  They  were  ad- 
mired, efteemed,  and  applauded,  by  eve- 
ry perfon  of  tafte,  fentiment,  and  bene- 
volence j  at  the  fame  time  beloved,  re- 
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vered,  and  almoft  adored  by  the  com- 
mon pecph-,  among  whom  they  J'ufFered 
not  the  mercilefs  hand  of  indigence  or 
mifery  to  feize  one  finglefacrifice. 

Ferret,  at  firft,  feemed  to  enjoy  his 
eafy  circumftances  ;  but  the  novelry  of 
this  fituarion  foon  wore  off,  and  ail  his 
mifanthropy  returned.  He  could  not 
bear  to  fee  his  fellow-creatures  happy 
around  him  ;  and  fignified  his  difguft 
to  Sir  Launce!ot,  declaring  his  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  the  metropolis, 
where  he  knew  there  would  be  always 
food  fufficient  for  the  ravenous  appe- 
tite of  his  fpleen.  Before  he  departed, 
the  knight  made  him  partake  of  his 
bounty,  though  he  could  not  make 
him  tafteof  his  happinefs,  which  foon 
received  a  confiderable  addition  in  the 
birth  of  a  fon,  deftined  to  be  the  heir 
and  reprefentative  of  two  worthy  fami- 
lies, whofe  mutual  animofity  the  union 
of  his  parents  had  ib  happily  extin- 
guiflied.' 
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APOLOGY. 


THIS  elegant  little  work  has  already  been  feveral  times  tranf- 
lated  under  different  titles,  and  with  different  degrees  of  fuo 
cefs.  Few  of  thefe  editions  have,  however,  included  the  whole  of 
ZILIA'S  Letters  ;  and  ftill  fewer  the  SEQUEL,  containing  thofe  of 
AZA.  So  that  there  will,  perhaps,  be  little  hazard  in  afferting, 
that  this  is  the  firft  time  the  whole  has  been  compleatly  brought 
together  in  our  language. 

If  the  Englifti  reader  fliould  not  difcover,  in  perufing  thefe  Let- 
ters, a  peculiar  delicacy  of  fentiment,  and  propriety  and  elegance 
of  expreflion,  qualities  which  they  have  ever  been  juftly  and  uni- 
verfally  allowed  on  the  continent,  the  defect  muft  be  attributed, 
not  to  Madame  De  Grafigny,  the  ingenious  author,  but  to  want 
of  ability,  for  there  has  certainly  been  no  want  of  endeavour,  in 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


WHEN  truth  ftrays  from  probability,  though  it  ufually  lofds  it's 
credit  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  it  is  for  a  ihort  time  only  ;  but  let 
it  contradict  prejudice  ever  fo  flightly,  and  feldom  mall  it  find  grace 
before  that  tribunal. 

What,  then,  ought  not  the  editor  of  this  work  to  fear,  in  pfefenting 
to  the  publick  the  Letters  of  a  young  Peruvian,  whofeflile  and  thoughts 
fo  little  agree  with  the  mean  idea  which  an  unjuft  prejudice  has  caufed 
us  to  form  of  her  nation! 

Enriched  by  the  precious  fpoils  of  Peru,  we  ought,  at  lead,  to  regard 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world  as  a  magnificent  people;  and 
the  fentiment  of  refpeft  is  not  very  remote  from  the  idea  of  magni- 
ficence. 

But  fo  prejudiced  are  we  always  in  our  own  favour,  that  we  rate  the 
merit  of  other  nations  not  only  in  proportion  as  their  manners  re- 
femble  ours,  but  in  proportion  as  their  language  approaches  nearer  to 
our  idiom. 

We  defpife  the  Indians,  and  hardly  allow  a  rational  foul  to  thofe 
unhappy  people:  yet  their  hiftory  is  in  every  one's  hands,  and  abounds 
with  mcnuments  of  the  fagacity  of  their  minds,  and  the  folidity  of 
their  philofophy. 

The  Apologift  of  humanity,  and  of  beautiful  nature*,  has  traced 
the  outlines  of  the  Indian  manners  in  a  dramatick  poem,  the  fubject 
of  which  divides  the  glory  with  the  execution. 

Withuo  much  light  given  us  into  the  characters  of  thefe  people, 
there  mould  feem  but  little  room  to  fear  that  Original  Letters,  exhi- 
biting only  what  we  already  know  of  the  lively  and  natural  vivacity  of  the 
Indians,  are  in  danger  of  appearing  as  fictions.  But  is  there  any 
armour  capable  of  refilling  the  fhafts  of  prejudice?  And  what  mall 
fliield  from  the  feverity  of  it's  decrees?  Happily,  however,  it's  empire 
is  not  without  bounds,  or  we  mould  never  have  fubmitted  this  work  to 
it's  decifion. 

It  feems  unneceflary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  the  firft  Letters  of 
Zilia  were  tran dated  by  herfelf :  every  one  will  eafily  judge,  that, 
being  compofed  in  a  language,  and  traced  in  a  manner,  with  which 
we  are  equally  unacquainted,  this  collection  could  never  have  reached 
us,  if  the  fame  hand  had  not  written  them  in  our  own  tongue. 

For  the  tranflation  of  thefe  letters,  we  are  indebted  to  Zilia's  leifure 
in  her  retreat.  Her  complaifance  in  communicating  them  to  the  Che- 
valier Deterville,  and  the  permiflion  he  at  length  obtained  to  keep 
them,  were  the  circumftances  which  brought  them  to  our -hands. 

It  will  eafily  be  difcovered,  from  the  faults  of  grammar,  and  negli- 
gence of  flile,  that  we  have  been  fcrupuloufly  careful  not  to  lofe  any 
thing  of  the  genuine  fpirit  that  reigns  throughout  this  work.  We  have 

*  Mori  four  De  Voltaire. 

been 
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been  content  with  fupprefling  (efpecially  in  the  firft  letters)  a  great 
number  of  Oriental  *  terms  and  companions,  which  had  efcaped  Zilia, 
though  (he  knew  the  French  tongue  perfe&Iy  well  when  Ihe  tranflated 
them;  and  have  only  preferved  a  very  few,  to  mew  the  neceffity  of 
retrenching  the  reft. 

We  have  alfo  thought  it  poffible  to  give  a  more  intelligible  turn  to 
certain  metaphyfical  ftrokes,  which  might  have  appeared  obfcure  ;  but 
this  has  always  been  effected  without  changing  the  thought  itfelf.  Thefe 
are  the  only  liberties  which  the  editor  has  taken  with  this  very  fin- 
gular  work. 

*  Though,  agreeable  with  the  French,  we  here  ufe  the  word  Oriental,  the 
Feruviansy  with  icfpeft  to  us,  are  certainly  an  Occidental  people. 
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LETTER      I. 

TO    AZA. 

c**>  /^i  ZAl  my  dear  Aza !  the 
<  j>  cries  of  thy  tender  Ziiia, 

like  a  morning  vapour, 
exhale  and  are  diffipared 
before  they  reach  the  fun 
of  their  sffe  51  i:ms  ;  in  vain 
I  call  for  thy  affiftancej,  in  vain  I  ex- 
pe6l  from  thy  love  to  be  reieafed  from 
the  chains  of  flbvery.  Alas  !  perhaps 
the  misfortunes  I  am  yet  ignorant  of 
are  the  mo  ft  ten  -ibie !  perhaps  thy  woes 
iurpafs  even  my  own  ! 

The  city  of  the  Sun,  delivered  to  the 
fury  of  a  barbarous  peopk,  ihould  de- 
luge my  eyes  with  tears  j  but  my  grief, 
my  fears,  my  defpair,  are  for  thee 
alone. 

Dear  foul  of  my  life,  how  wert  thou 
employed  in  that  dreadful  tumult  ?  Was 
thy  courage  fatal  or  ufelefs  to  thee?  Cruel 
alternative!  diltracling  anxiety  I  O  my 
dear  Aza,  mayert  thcu  yet  live  in  fafety, 
and  may  I,  it  it  be  needful,  fink  under 
the  ills  which  opprefs  me  ! 

Since  that  terrible  moment  (which 
mould  have  been  matched  from  the  chain 
of  time,  and  replunged  into  the  eternal 
ideas)  fince  the  moment  of  horror 
wherein  thefe  impious  favages 'bore  me 
away  from  the  woi  fhip  of  the  fun,  from 
myfelf,  from  thy  love!  retained  in  clofe 
captivity,  deprived  of  all  communica- 


tion, ignorant  of  the  language  of  thefe 
fierce  barbarians ;  I  experience  only  the 
effects  of  misfortune,  without  being 
able  to  difcover  the  caufe.  Plunged  in 
an  nbyfs  of  obfcurity,  my  days  reiernble 
the  gloomieft  and  moft  fearful  nights. 

Far  from  being  affecled  by  my  com- 
plaints, my  ravifliers  are  unmoved  even 
with  my  tears j  equally  <leaf  to  my 
language,  and  to  the  voice  of  rny  ds- 
fpair. 

What  people  are  there  £3  favage  as 
to  be  proof  agdinft  the  cries  of  anguifii  ? 
Whatdreary  defart  could  prod  uce  h  urnan 
beings  infenfibie  to  the  voice  of  groan- 
ing Nature  ?  O  the  mon tiers  !  dreadful 
matters  of  the  thunder*,  and  of  the 
power  to  exterminate  ;  cruelty  is  the 
fole  guide  of  their  actions.  Aza!  how 
wilt  thou  efcape  their  fury  ?  Where  art 
thou  ?  What  is  thy  deftiny  ?  Ir  my  life 
be  dear  to  thee,  let  me  not  remain  ig-» 
norant  of  thy  fituation. 

Alas!  how  is  mine  changed.  Whence 
can  it  arife,  that  days,  in  themfelves.  16 
like  each  other,  ihould,  with  refpeft  to 
me,  have  fuch  fatal  differences  ?  Time 
continues  to  roll  on,  darknefs  tofucceed 
light,  nothing  in  nature  appears  differ- 
ent; but  I,  of  late  fo  iupremely  bleft  ! 
lo,»  I  am  fallen  into  the  horror  of  de- 
fpair! nor  was  there  any  interval  to 
prepare  me  for  the  fearful  change. 

Thou  knoweit,  O  delight  of  my 
heart!  that  on  that  terrible  d::y,  that 
day  for  ever  dreadful,  the  triumph  of 


Alluding  to  the  cannon. 
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our  union  was  to  have  (hone  forth. 
Scarce  did  it  begin  to  appear,  when  im- 
patient to  execute  a  ptojefl  which  my 
tendernels  had  infpired  me  with  in  the 
night,  I  ran  to  my  Qujpos  *,  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  filence  which 
then  reigned  in  the  temple,  haftened  to 
knot  them,  in  hopes  that  by  their  aflilt- 
ance  I  might  render  immortal  the  hif- 
tory  of  our  love  and  our  felicity. 

As  I  proceeded  in  my  work,  the  un- 
dertaking appeared  Id's  difficult :  the 
clue  of  innumerable  threads  by  degrees 
grew  under  my  fingers  a  faithful  paint- 
ing of  our  actions  and  our  fentiments  ; 
as  it  was  heretofore  the  interpreter  of 
our  thoughts  during  the  long  intervals 
of  our  abfence  from  each  other.  Whol- 
ly taken  up  with  my  employment,  I 
forgot  how  time  pafled,  when  a  confu- 
fed  noife  awakened  my  fpirits,  and  put 
rny  heart  in  a  flutter.  I  thought  the 
happy  moment  was  arrived,  and  that 
the  hundred  gates  were  opening  to  give 
a  free  paflage  to  the  fun  of  my  days  f : 
precipitately  I  hid  my  Quipos  under  my 
robe,  and  hailed  to  meet  thee. 

But  how  horrible  was  the  fpe&acle 
that  appeared  before  my  eyes !  The 
fearful  idea  will  never  be  effaced  from 
my  memory. 

The  pavement  of  the  temple  ftained 
with  blood  }  the  image  of  the  fun  trod- 
den under  foot;  our  affrighted  virgins 
flying  before  a  troop  of  furious  (bl- 
diers,  who  maflacred  all  that  oppofed 
their  paflage j  our  Mamas  J  expiring 
under  their  wounds,  their  garments 
Itill  burning  with  the  fire  of  the  thun- 
der ;  the  groans  of  difmay,  the  cries  of 
rage,  Spreading  dread  and  horror  on 
every  fide,  brought  me  at  lait  to  a  fenfe 
of  my  mifery. 

Being  returned  to  myfelf,  I  found 
that  by  a  natural,  and  almoft  involun- 
tary motion,  I  was  got  behind  the  al- 
tar, which  I  embraced.  There  I  faw 
the  barbarians  pafs  by  :  I  dared  not 
give  free  paflage  to  my  panting  breath, 
left  it  mould  coft  me  my  life.  I  re- 


marked, however,  that  the  effects  of 
their  cruelty  abated  at  the  fight  of  the 
precious  ornaments  which  overfpread  the 
temple  :  that  they  feized  thofe  whcfe 
luftre  ttruck  them  moft  fenfibly  ;  and 
that  they  even  tore  off  the  plates  of  gold 
which  lined  the  walls.  I  judged  that 
theft  was  the  motive  of  their  barbarity  j 
and  that,  to  avoid  death,  my  only  way 
was  to  conceal  myfelf  from  their  fight. 
I  defigned  to  have  got  out  of  the  tem- 
ple, to  have  been  conducted  to  thy  pa- 
lace, to  have  demanded  fuccour  of  the 
Capalnca  §,  and  an  afylum  for  myfelf 
and  my  companions  :  but  no  fooner  did 
I  attempt  to  ftir,  than  I  was  arrefted. 
Oh,  my  dear  Aza!  then  did  I  tremble: 
theft  impious  men  dared  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  daughter  of  the  fun. 

Torn  from  the  facred  abode,  drag- 
ged ignominioufly  out  of  the  temple,  I 
law  for  the  firft  time  the  threshold  of 
the  celeftial  gate,  which  I  ought  not  to 
have  pafled  but  with  the  enfigns  of  roy- 
alty |j.  Inftead  of  the  flowers  which 
fhould  have  been  ftrewed  under  my  feet, 
I  faw  the  ways  covered  with  blood  and 
carnage  :  inftead  of  the  honours  of  the 
throne,  which  I  was  to  have  partaken 
of  with  thee,  I  found  myfelf  a  flave 
under  the  laws  of  tyranny,  fhut  up  in 
an  obfcure  prifon.  The  fpace  that  I 
occupy  in  the  univerfe  is  bounded  by 
the  extent  of  my  being.  A  mat,  bathed 
with  tears,  receives  my  body  fatigued 
with  the  torments  of  my  foul :  but,  dear 
fupport  of  my  life,  how  light  will  all 
thefe  evils  be  to  me,  if  I  can  but  learn 
that  thou  yet  breatheft  ! 

In  the  midft  of  this  horrible  defola- 
tion,  I  know  not  by  what  happy  chance 
I  have  preferved  my  Qujpos.  I  have 
them  in  pofieflion,  my  dear  Aza.j  they 
are  the  treafure  of  my  heart,  as  they 
ferve  to  interpret  both  thy  love  and 
mine  :  the  fame  knots  which  fiiall  in- 
form thee  of  my  exittence,  changing 
their  form  under  thy  hands,  will  in- 
ihuft  me  alfo  in  thy  deftiny.  Alas', 
by  what  way  (hall  I  convey  them  to 


*  The  Quipos  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  firings  of  different  colours,  which  the  Pe- 
ruvians ufed  inftead  of'  writing,  to  reckon  the  pay  of  their  troops,  and  the  number  of  their 
people.  Some  authors  pretend,  that  they  made  ufe  of  them  alfo  for  tranfmitting  to 
pofterity  the  memorabla  acYions  of  their  Incas. 

•f  In  the  temple  of  the  Sun  were  a  hundred  gates,  which  thelnca  only  had  power  to 
have  opened. 

t  A  kind  of  governantes  over  the  virgins  of  the  Sun. 

§  The  general  name  of  the  reigning  Inca. 

||  The  virgins  confecrated  to  the  Sun  entered  the  temple  almoft  as  foon  as  born,  aud 
never  came  out  till  the  day  of  their  maniage. 
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thee  ?  By  what  addrefs  can  they  be  re- 
ftored  to  me  again  ?  I  am  ignorant  at 
prefent :  but  the  fame  underftanding 
which  taught  us  their  ufe,  will  fuggeft  to 
•us  the  means  to  deceive  our  tyrants. 
Whoever  the  faithful  Chaqui  *  may  be 
that  mall  bring  thee  this  precious  depofit, 
I  fliall  envy  his  happinefs.  He  will  fee 
thee,  my  dear  Aza  5  and  I  would  give 
all  the  days  allotted  me  by  the  fun  to 
enjoy  thy  prefence  even  for  a  moment. 


LETTER    H. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

MAY  the  tree  of  virtue,  my  dear 
Aza,  for  ever  fpread  it's  made 
over  the  pious  citizen  who  received  un- 
der my  window  the  myfterious  tiflue  of 
my  thoughts,  and  delivered  it  into  thy 
hands  !  May  Pacha-camac  f  prolong 
his  years,  as  the  recompence  of  his  ad- 
drefs in  conveying  to  me  divine  plea- 
fures  with  thy  anfwer. 

The  treafures  of  Jove  are  open  to  me  j 
I  draw  from  thence  a  delicious  joy  that 
intoxicates  my  foul.  While  I  unravel 
the  fecrets  of  thy  heart,  my  own,  bathes 
itfelf  in  a  fea-of  perfumes.  Thou  li- 
ved-, and  the  chains  that  were  to  unite 
us  are  not  broken.  So  much  felicity 
was  the  object  of  my  defires,  but  not 


to  elevate  me  to  thyfelf.  Thou  did  ft 
not  fufFer  a  being  like  thy  own  to  be 
confined  to  the  humble  advantage  of 
only  giving  life  to  thy  pofterity :  it  was 
thy  pleafure  that  our  Amutas  \  mould 
adorn  my  underftanding  with  their  fu- 
blirr.e  intelligences.  But,  O  light  of 
my  life!  could  I  have  refoived  to  aban- 
don my  tranquil  ignorance,  and  engage 
in  the  painful  occupation  of  ftudy,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  defire  of  pleafing 
thee?  Without  a  defire  to  merit  thy 
efteem,  thy  confidence,  thy  refpecl,  by 
virtues  which  fortify  love,  and  which 
love  renders  voluptuous,  I  had  been 
only  the  object  of.  thy  eyesj  abfence 
would  already  have  erafed  me  from  thy 
remembrance. 

But,  alas!  if  thou  loveftmeftill,  why 
am  I  in  bondage  ?  When  I  look  on  the 
walls  of  my  prifon,  my  joy  difappears, 
horror  feizes  me,  and  my  apprehenfions 
are  renewed.  They  have  not  robbed 
thee  of  liberty,  yet  thou  comeft  not  to 
my  fuccour:  thou  haft  been  informed 
of  my  fituation,  and  it  is  not  changed. 
No,  my  dear  Aza!  among  thofe  favage 
people,  whom  thou  calleft  Spaniards, 
thou  are  not  fo  free  as  thou  imagined 
thyfelf.  I  fee  as  many  figns  of  flavery 
in  the  honours  which  they  render  thee, 
as  in  my  own  captivity. 

Thy  goodnefs  feduces  thee;  thou 
thinkeft  the  promifes  which  tbofe  bar- 


of  my  hopes!  barians  make  thee  by  their  interpreters 

While  I  abandoned  every  thought  of     fincere,  becaufe  thy  own  words  are  in- 
violable ;    but  I,  who  underftand  not 


myfelf,  my  fears  for  thee  deprived  me 
of  all  pleafure.  Thou  reftoreft  to  me 
all  that  I  had  loft.  I  tafte  deep  draughts 
of  the  fweet  fatisfaclion  of  pleafing  thee, 
of  being  praifed  by  thee,  of  being  ap- 
proved by  him  I  love.  But,  dear  Aza, 
while  I  fwim  in  thefe  delights,  I  do  not 
forget  that  I  owe  to  thee  what  I  am. 
As  the  role  draws  it's  brilliant  colours 
from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  fo  the  charms 
which  pleafe  thee'in  my  fpirit  and  fen- 
timents,  are  the  benefits  of  thy  lumi- 
nous genius:  nothing  is  mine,  but  my 
tendernefs. 

If  thou  hadft  been  only  an  ordinary 
man,  I  mould  have  remained  in  that 
ignorance  to  which  my  fex  is  con- 
demned j  but  thou,  not  the  flave  of 
cuftom,  haft  broken  the  barrier,  in  order 


their  language,  and  whom  they  think 
unworthy  to  be  deceived,  behold  their 
actions. 

Thy  fubjfcls  take  them  for  gods, 
and  join  their  party.  O,  my  dear  Aza  I 
wretched  are  the  people  who  are  deter- 
mined by  fear!  Extricate  thyfelf  from 
thy  error,  and  fufpect  the  falle  goodnels 
of  thefe  foreigners.  Abandon  thy  em- 
pire, fince  the  Inca  Viracocha  has  pre- 
dicted it's  deftruclion  §. 

Redeem  thy  life  and  thy  liberty,  at 
the  price  of  thy  power,  thy  grandeur, 
and  thy  treafures:  the  gifts  of  nature 
alone  will  then  remain  to  thee,  and  our 
days  mall  pafs  in  fafety. 

Rich  in  the  pcfleflion  of  our  hearts, 
great  by  our  virtues,  powerful  by  our 


*  MefTenger. 

f  The  Creator  God,  more  powerful  than  the  Sun, 
J  Indian  philofophers. 

§  Viracocha  was  looked  upon  as  a  God,  and  the  Peruvians  firmly  believed,  that  at  his 
dWth  he  predicted  that  the  Spaniards  ihould  dethrone  one  of  his  defendants. 


B  a 


moderation* 
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moderation,  we  (hall  in  a  cottage  enjoy 
the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  our  mutual 
tendernei?. 

Thou  wilt  be  more  a  king  in  reign- 
ing over  my  fou ',  than  in  d  •obting  of 
the  affect  ion  of  a  people  without  num- 
ber: my  fubmitfion  to  thy  will,  mall 
caufe  thee  to  enj. ^  ,  with  ut  tyranny, 
the  undifputed  n^ht  of  commanding. 
While  I  obey  due,  I  will  make  thy 
empire  refound  with  the  voice  of  my 
happinefs  j  thy  diadem  fh  ill  be  always 
the  work  of  my  hands  *,  and  thou  /halt 
lofe  nothing  of  royalty  but  the  cares  and 
fatigues. 

How  often,  dear  foul  of  my  life!  haft 
thou  complained  of  the  duties  of  thy 
rank  ?  How  have  the  ceremonies  which 
accompanied  thy  viiits,  m  >de  thee  envy 
the  lot  of  thy  fubje&s?  Thy  wifli  was 
to  live  for  me  only.  Art  thou  now 
afraid  to  lofe  fo  many  conftraints  ?  Shall 
I  no  more  be  that  Zilia  whom  thou  pre- 
ferredft  to  thy  empire  ?  I  cannot  enter- 
tain the  thought.  My  heart  is  not 
changed,  and  why  fhould  there  be  a 
change  in  thine? 

I   love  the  fame  Aza   who  reigned 
in  my  heart  the  firft  moment  I  faw  him; 
he  is  for  ever  before  me;    continually 
do  my  thoughts  ixcnl  that  happy  dr.y, 
•when  -thy  father,   my  fovereign  lord, 
gave  thee  for  the  firil  time  a  (hare  of 
that  power,  relerved  for  him  o: 
entering  rhe  inner  part  of  the  temple  f. 
Fancy  Ilill  figures  to  me  the  agreeable 
fpe&acleofourvirgins;  who,  being  there 
afTcmb'ed,  received  a  new  lultiv 
the  admirable  order  that  reigns  among 
them:  juft  as  in  i  garden  the  an 
ment  ot  the  fined  flowers  auds  a  bril- 
liancy to  their  beauty. 

Thou  appearedft  in  the  midft  of  us 
like  a  rifisg-iun,  whole  teudi; 
prepares  the  ferenity  of  a  fine  •.'• ;..y.  ,  h-j 
fire  of  thy  eyes  overfpread  our  cheeks 
•with  the  blufties  of  modefty,  and  our 
Jooks  were  held  captive  in  fwett  con- 
fufion  :  th}  eyes,  at  tut  farm  tune,  mot 
forth  a  brilliant  joyj  for  nevu  before 
had  they  ifr  t  io  m.-ny  beauties  toge*- 
ther.  Thr  Capa Inca  was  the  only  man 
we  had  till  then  feen.  Aitonimment 
and  fiance  reigned  on  every  fide.  I  know 
not  what  were  the  thoughts  of  my  com- 
panions} but  the  fentiments  that  occu- 


pied my  own  icait,  who  can  exprefs? 
For  thr  firit  time  1  f  It  the  united  iVnfe 
of  troub'e,  ,  and  pleafure. 

C'mfuf"  v.  the  agitations  of  my 
foul,  I  was  about  to  hide  myfelf  from 
thy  fight :  when  thou  turnedlt  thy  fteps 
towards  me,  and  I  was  detained  by  re- 
fpec~>.  O  my  df ar  Aza,  the  remem- 
brar.ce  of  this  ru  ft  moment  of  my  hap- 
pinci's  will  ever  be  dear  to  me!  The 
found  of  thy  voice,  like  the  melody  of 
our  hymns,  conveyed  into  my  veins 
that  foft  tremor,  and  holy  refpeft, 
which  is  infpired  by  the  prefenceof  the 
divinity. 

Trembling,  difmayed,  my  timidity 
had  taken  from  me  even  the  ufe  of 
fpeech  :  but,  emboldened  at  laft  by  the 
Ibftnels  of  thy  words,  I  dared  to  lift 
up  my  eyes  towards  thee,  and  met 
thine.  No!  death  itfelf  /hall  never 
efface  from  my  memory  the  tender 
movements  of  our  fouls  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  how  in  an  inftant  they  werq 
blended  together ! 

Were  it  poflible  to  doubt  our  origi- 
nal,   my   dear  Aza,  this  ray  of  light 
would  hr.ve  d  'troyed  our  uncertainty. 
•What  other  principle,  but  that  of  fire, 
e  tranfmitteu   this   lively  5n- 
,  which  was  com- 

mum-.ated,  ••: •  x-UK^d,  and  felt,  with 
fuch  inexorefi"i.>;e  rapidity  ? 

I  was  too  ignorant  of  the  efFefls  of 
not  to  be  deceived  by  it.     With 
'befublimetheo- 
C.iciputasJ,  I  took  the  fire 
ine  for  a  divine  agita- 
tion ;  I  thought  t liee  the  oigan  through 
which   the  Sun    had    manifefted  to  me 
ill,  that   he  chofe  me  for  his   fe- 
;  fpoufe !    I    fighed  in    rapture- 
but,    after  thy   departure,   examining 
my  heart,  I  found  there  nothing   but 
thy  image. 

What  a  change,  my  dear  Aza,  did 
thy  piefcnce  make  in  me  !  All  < 
appeared  new,  and  it  feemed  as  if  I 
now  law  my  fellow-virgins  for  the  firit 
time.  How  did  their  beauty  brighten! 
I  could  not  bear  their  prefence  j  bur, 
retiung  afide,  gave  way  to  the  anxiety 
of  my  foul  :  when  one  of  them  came 
to  awaken  me  out  of  my  reverie,  by 
giving  me  frefh  matter  to  heighten  it  ; 
/he  informed  me,  that,  being  thy  neareft 


*  The  diadem  of  thelncas  was  a  kind  of  fringe  wrought  by  the  virgins  of  the  Sun. 
•f-  The  reigning  Inca  alone  had  a  right  to  en.tr  into  the  temple  of  the  Sun. 
|   Pri efts  of  the  Sun. 

relation, 
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relation,  I  was  dcftined  to  be  thy  wife, 
as  foon  as  my  age  would  permit  that 
ynion. 

I  was  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  thy 
(empire  *,  but  after  I  had  feen  thee,  my 
heart  was  too  much  enlightened  not  to 
have  the  idea  of  happinefs  in  an  union 
with  thee.  Far,  however,  from  know- 
ing the  whole  extent  of  this  union,  and 
accu Homed  to  thefacr.ed  name  of  Spoufe 
cf  the  Sun,  my  hopes  were  bounded  to 
the  feeing  of  thee  daily,  the  adoring  of 
fhee,  and  offering  my  vows  to  thee  as 
to  that  divinity, 

Thou,  my  amiable  Aza,  thou  thy- 
felf  filiedft  up  the  meafure  of  my  de- 
light, by  informing  me  that  the  auguft 
rank  of  thy  wife  would  aflbciate  me  to 
t)iy  heart,  to  thy  throne,  to  thy  glory, 
to  thy  virtues;  that  I  fiiould  incerfantly 
enjoy  thofe  fo  precious  converfaiions, 
thofe  converfations  fo  fbort.  in  proper' 
ticn  to  our  defires,  which  would  adorn 
my  mind  with  the  perfections  of  thy 
foul,  and  add  to  my  felicity  the  deii- 
"cious  hope  of  being  hereafter  a  happi- 
pefs  to  thee. 

O  my  dear  Aza,  how  flattering  to  my 
Jieart  was  that  impatience  of  thine,  fo 
pften  expreffed  on  acco.unt  of  my  youth, 
which  retarded  our  union  !  How  long 
did  the  courfe  of  two  years  appear  to 
thee,  and  yet  how  fjioit  \vas  their  du- 
ration !  Alas,  the  fortunate  moment 
was  arrived  !  What  fatality  rendered  it 
fo  diltrefsful  ?  What  deity  thus  punifh- 
ed  innocence  and  virtue?  what  infernal 
power  feparated  us  from  ourfelves  ? 
Horror  feizes  me! — my  heart  is  rent — 
my  tears  bedew  my  work.  Aza !  my 
<Jear  Aza  [ 


LETT  E  R      III. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

IT  is  thou,  dear  light  of  my  foul,  It 
is  thou  who  calleil  me  back  to  life. 
Would  I  preferve  it,  were  I  not  sffured 
that  death,  by  a  fingle  ftroke  of  his  un- 
fparipg  fcythe,  ihould  level  us  both  ? 
The  moment  approached  when  that 
fpark  of  divine  fire,  with  which  the  fun 
animates  our  being,  was  about  to  ex- 


pire. Laborious  nature  had  already 
prepared  to  give  a  new  form  to  the  por- 
tion of  matter  with  which  flie  had  ccm- 
pofed  me.  I  was  dying  5  thou  waft 
lofing  for  ever  half  of  thyfelf  j  when 
my  love  reftored  that  life  which  I  now 
facrifice  to  thee.  But  how  can  I  in- 
form thee  of  thp  furprizing  things  that 
have  happened  to  me  ?  How  (hall  I  call 
back  ideas  that  were  confuted  even 
when  I  received  them,  and  which  thp 
time  that  is  fince  pajTed  renders  ftili 
lefs  intelligible? 

Scarcely,  my  dear  Aza,  bad  I  en- 
trufted  our  faithful  Chaqui  with  the  laft 
tifTue  of  my  thoughts,  when. I  heard  a 
great  motion  in  our  habitation  :  about 
midnight  two  of  my  ravi fliers  came  to 
hurry  me  out  of  my  gloomy  retreat, 
with  as  much  violence  as  they  had  em- 
ployed in  foatching  me  from  the  temple 
pf  the  Sun. 

Though  the  night  was  very  dark, 
they  made  me  travel  fo  far,  that,  fink- 
ing under  the  fatigue,  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  carry  me  into  a  houfe,  which  I 
could  perceive,  notwithstanding  the 
obfcurity,  it  was  exceeding  difficult  tq 
get  into. 

I  was  thru  ft  into  a  phce  more  ftrait 
and  inconvenient  than  my  prifon  had 
been.  Ah,  my  dear  Aza!  could  J 
perfuade  thee  of  what. I  do  not  compre- 
hend myfelf,  if  thou  wert  net  allured 
that  a  lye  never  fuilied  the  lips  of  a  child 
of  the  Sun  f  ? 

This  houfe,  which  I  judged  to  be 
very  great,  by  the  quantity  of  people  it 
contained,  was  not  fixed  to  the  ground, 
but,  being  as  it  were  fufpendcd,  keptii} 
a  continual  balancing  motion. 

O  light  of  my  mind,  TicaJviracocha 
Ihould  have  filled  my  foul  like  thine 
with  his  divine  fcience,  to  have  enabled 
me  to  comprehend  this  proch'oy.  All 
that  I  know  of  it  is,  that  this  dwell- 
ing was  not  built  by  a  being  friendly 
to  mankind  5  for,  fome  moments  after 
I  had  entered  it,  the  continual  motion, 
joined  to  a  noxious  fioell,  made  me 
ib  violently  ill,  that  I  am  furprized  I 
did  not  die  of  the  malady.  This  was 
only  the  beginning  of  my  pains. 

A  pretty  long  time  palled,  and  I  had 
no  coi.fiderable  fuffenng  j  when,  one 


'  The  laws  of  fhe  Peruvians  obliged  the  Incas  to  marry  their  filters  ;  and  when  they 
had  nont,  to  take  the  firft  princefs  of  the  blood  of  the  incas  that  \yas  a  virgin  of  the 
Sun. 


f  It  is  aflerted,  that  no  Peruvian  ever  told  a  falfhood. 


morning, 
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morning,  I  was  awakened  out  of  my 
ileep  by  a  noife  more  hideous  than  that 
of  Yalpa.  Our  habitation  received 
fuch  mocks  as  the  earth  will  experience, 
when  the  moon  by  her  fall  (hall  reduce 
the  univerfe  to  duft  *.  The  cries  of  hu- 
man voices,  joined  to  this  wild  uproar, 
rendered  it  (till  more  terrible.  My 
ienfes,  feized  with  a  fecret  horror,  con- 
veyed U>  my  foul  nothing  but  the  idea 
of  deftruftion;  not  of  myfelf  alone, 
but  of  all  nature.  I  thought  the  peril 
univerfal;  I  trembled  for  thy  life:  my 
.dread,  at  length,  had  attained  the  ut- 
moft  excefs,  when  I  faw  a  company  of 
furious  men,  with  bloody  countenances 
and  apparel,  rufhtumultuoufly  into  my 
chamber.  I  could  not  fupport  thehor- 
jrid  fpe&acle ;  my  ftrength  and  under- 
Handing  abandoned  me :  ftill  am  I  ig- 
norant of  the  confequence  of  this 
ftrange  event.  But  when  I  recovered, 
I  found  myfelf  in  a  handfome  bed, 
furrounded  by  feveral  lavages;  who 
were  not,  however,  any  of  the  cruel 
Spaniards. 

Canft  thou  figure  to  thyfelf  my  fur- 
prize,  when  I  found  myfelf  in  a  new 
dwelling,  among  new  men,  without 
being  able  to  comprehend  how  this 
change  could  be  brought  about ?  I  (hut 
my  eyes,  the  better  to  recollect  myfelf, 
and  to  be  allured  whether  I  was  yet 
alive,  or  whether  my  foul  had  not  quit- 
ted my  body  to  pafs  into  unknown  re- 
gions f . 

I  confefs  to  ,thee,  dear  idol  of  my 
heart,  that,  fatigued  with  an  odious 
life,  disheartened  at  differing  torments 
of  every  kind,  prefTed  down  under  the 
weight  of  my  horrible  deftiny,  I  re- 
garded with  indifference  the  end  of  my 
being  which  I  felt  approaching  :  I  con- 
ftani'y  refufed  all  the  fuitenance  that 
was  offered  me,  and  in  a  few  days  was 
on  the  verge  of  the  fatal  term  which  I 
beheld  without  regret. 

The  decay  of  my  ftrength  annihilat- 
ed my  fentiment  :  my  enfeebled  ima- 
gination had  already  ceafed  to  receive 
any  images  but  thofe  of  a  flight  defign 
traced  by  a  trembling  hand  :  already 
the  objects  which  had  moft  affected  me, 
excited  in  me  only  that  vague  fenfation 
which  we  feel  when  we  indulge  to  an 


indeterminate  reverie  :  almoft  I  was  no 
more.  This  llate,  my  dear  Aza,  is  not 
fo  uneafy  as  it  is  conceived.  At  a 
diftanceit  terrifies  us,  becaufe  we  think 
of  it  with  all  our  powers  :  when  it  ar- 
rives, enfeebled  by  the  gradations  of 
pain  which  conduct  us  to  it,  the  deci- 
five  moment  appears  only  as  a  moment 
of  repofe.  A  natural  propenfity  which 
carries  us  towards  futurity,  even  that  fu- 
turity which  will  no  more  exitt  for  us, 
reanimated  my  fpirit,  and  tranfported 
it  into  my  palace.  I  thought  I  arrived 
there  at  the  inftant  when  thou  hadlt  re- 
ceived the  news  of  my  death.  I  repre- 
fented  to  myfelf  thy  pale  disfigured 
image,  fuch  as  appears  the  gentle  lily 
when  fcorched  by  the  burning  heat 
of  noon.  Is  it  poflible  that  the  mott 
tender  love  mould  be  fornetimes  barba- 
rous ?  I  rejoiced  at  thy  grief,  and  aug- 
mented it  by  mournful  adieus.  I  found 
a  fweetnefs,  perhaps  a  pleafure,  in  dif- 
fufmg  the  poifon  of  regret  over  thy  daysj 
and  the  fame  love  wnich  rendered  me 
cruel,  tore  my  heart  by  the  horror  of 
thy  pains.  At  laft,  awakened  as  from 
a  profound  deep,  penetrated  with  thy 
agony,  trembling  for  thy  life,  1  cried 
out  for  help,  and  again  beheld  the 
light. 

Shall  I  fee  thee  again,  thou  dear  ar- 
biter of  my  exigence  ?  Alas!  who  can 
afTure  me  of  it?  I  know  not  where  I 
am  :  perhaps  it  is  far  diftant  from  thee  ! 
But  mould  we. even  be  feparated  by  the 
immenfe  fpaces  inhabited  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  fun,  the  light  cloud  of  my 
thoughts  fhali  hover  inceflantly  about 
thee. 

BETTER    IV. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

WHATEVER  the  love  of  life 
be,  my  dear  Aza,  pains  dimi- 
ni(h,  defpair  extinguifhes  it.     The  con- 
tempt in  which  nature  feems  to  hold 
our  being,  by  abandoning  it  to  defpair, 
fhocks  us  at  firft;  foon  the  impofiibility 
of  working  our  deliverance,  proves  fuch 
an    humiliating  c i re um (lance,   that   it 
leads  us  to  a  difguft  of  ourfelves. 
I  no  longer  live  in  or  for  myfelf; 


*  The  Peruvians  maintain  that  the  end  of  the  worlJ  will  be  brought  about  by  the  fall 
of  the  moon  upon  the  earth. 

•f-  The  Peruvians  believe  that  the  foul,  after  death,  goes  Jnto  unknown  places,  there 
to  be  recumpenfcd  or  puniihed  according  to  it's  deferts. 

every 
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every  inflant  In  which  I  breathe,  is  a 
facrifice  which  I  make  to  thy  love,  and 
from  day  to  day  it  becomes  more  pain- 
ful. If  time  bringfomefolace  to  the  ills 
that  confume  me,  far  from  clearing  up 
the  myltery  of  my  fate,  it  feems  to  ren- 
der it  more  obfcure.  All  that  furrounds 
me  is  unknown,  all  is  new,  all  engages 
my  curiofity,  and  nothing  can  fatisfy 
it.  In  vain  I  employ  every  effort  in  my 
power  to  underftand  or  be  underftood; 
both  are  alike  impoffible.  Wearied  with 
fo  many  fruitlefs  pains,  I  thought  to 
dry  the  fource  of  them,  by  depriving 
my  eyes  of  the  impreflions  they  receive 
from  fin-rounding  objects.  I  perfifted 
for  fome  time  in  keeping  them  /hut ; 
but  the  voluntary  darknefs  to  which  I 
cpndemned  myfelf,  ferred  only  to  re- 
lieve my  delicacy.  Offended  continually 
at  theprefence  of  thefe  men,  whofe  offi- 
cious kindneffes  are  fo  many  torments, 
my  foul  was  not  the  lefs  agitated  :  mut 
up  in  myielf,  my  inquietudes  were  not 
the  lefs  marp,  and  the  deiire  to  exprefs 
them  was  ftill  more  violent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  impoffibility  of  making 
myfelf  underftood,  fpread  an  anguifh 
over  my  organs,  which  is  not  lefs  in- 
fupportable  than  the  pains  which  a 
more  apparent  reality  would  occafion. 
How  cruel  is  this  fituation  ! 

Alas  !  I  thought  I  had  began  to  un- 
derftand fome  words  of  the  favage  Spa- 
niards; I  perceived  in  it  fome  refem- 
blance  of  our  auguft  language,  and  flat- 
tered myielf  that  in  a  fhort  time  I 
fhould  be  able  to  explain  myfelf  with 
them.  Far  from  finding  the  fame  ad- 
vantage among  my  new  tyrants,  they 
exprefs  themfelves  with  fo  much  rapi- 
dity, that  I  cannot  even  diftinguifh  the 
inflexions  of  their  voice.  All  circurn- 
ftances  make  me  judge  that  they  are 
rot  of  the  fame  nation  ;  and,  by  the 
difference  of  their  manners  and  appa- 
rent character,  one  eafily  difcovers  that 
Pacha-camac  has  diftributed  to  them  in 
great  difproportion  the  elements  of 
which  he  formed  human  kind.  The 
grave  and  fierce  air  of  the  firft  fiiews 
that  they  are  compofed  of  the  lame  mat- 
ter as  the  harden:  metals.  Thefe  feem 
to  have  flipped  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Creator  the  moment  he  had  collected 
together  only  air  and  fire  for  their  form- 
ation. The  Icornful  looks,  the  gloomy 


and  tranquil  mien  of  the  former,  ftifK- 
ciently  marked  them  as  a  people  cruel 
in  cold  blood,  and  the  inhumanity  of 
their  actions  has  too  well  proved  this 
obfervation.  Thefmiling  countenance 
of  the  latter,  the  fweetnefs  of  their 
looks,  a  certain  alacrity  in  all  their 
actions,  which  feems  to  be  an  alacrity 
of  good-will,  would  decide  me  in  their 
favour,  if  I  did  not  remark  contradic- 
tions in  their  conduct  which  fufpend  my 
judgment. 

Two  of  thefe  favages  feldom  quit  the 
fide  of  my  bed ;  one,  whom  by  his  air 
of  grandeur  I  guefs  to  be  the  Cacique*, 
feems  to  fhew  me,  in  his  way,  a  great 
deal  of  refpect :  the  other  gives  me  part 
of  the  affiftance  which  my  malady  re- 
quires ;  but  his  goodnefs  is  fevere,  h\9 
fuccours  are  cruel,  and  his  familiarity 
imperious. 

The  moment  when,  recovered  from 
my  fit,  I  found  myfelf  in  their  power, 
this  latter  (for  I  have  noticed  him  well) 
more  bold  than  the  reft,  attempted  to 
take  me  by  the  hand,  which  I  drew 
away  with  inexpreffible  confufion.  He 
feemed  furprized  at  my  refiftance,  and 
without  any  regard  to  my  perturbation, 
took  hold  of  it  again  immediately. 
Feeble,  dying,  and  fpeaking  only  fuch. 
words  as  were  not  underftood,  could  I 
prevent  him  ?  He  held  it,  my  dear  Aza, 
as  long  as  he  thought  proper;  and  fince 
that  time,  I  am  obliged  to  give  it  him 
myfeif  feveral  times  every  day,  in  order 
to  avoid  fuch  difputes  as  muft  always 
terminate  to  my  difadvantage. 

This  kind  of  ceremony  feems  to  me 
a  fuperftition  of  thefe  people  f:  they 
imagine  they  find  fomethmg  there  which 
indicates  the  nature  of  a  diltemper.  But 
it  muft  doubtlefs  be  their  own  nation 
that  feel  the  effect  of  it,  for  I  perceive 
none.  I  fuffer  continually  by  an  in- 
ward fire  that  confumes~  me,  and  have 
fcarce  ftrength  enough  left  to  knot  my 
Qujpos.  In  this  occupation  I  employ 
as  much  time  as-  my  weaknefs  will  per- 
mit me.  The  knots,  which  ftrike  my 
fenfes,  feem  to  giv£  more  reality  to  my 
thoughts  ;  the  kind  of  refemblarice 
which  I  imagine  they  have  with  words, 
caufes  an  illufion  which  deceives  my 
pain;  I  t^iink  I  fpeak  to  thee,  tell  thee 
of  my  love,  affure  ihee  of  my  vows  and 
my  tendernels:  the  fweet  error  is  my 


*  Cacique,  is  a  kind  of  governor  of  a  province. 
•f  The  Indians  have  no  knowledge  of  phylkk. 
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nd  my  life.  If  the  excefs  of 
my  burden  obliges  me  to  interrupt  my 
work,  I  groan  at  thy  abfence.  Thus 
entirely  abandoned  to  my  tendernefs, 
there  is  not  one  of  my  moments  which 
belongs  not  to  thee. 

Alas  !  what  other  ufe  can  I  make  of 
them  ?  O,  my  dear  Aza  I  if  thou  wert 
not  the  mafterof  my  foul;  if  the  chains 
of  love  did  not  bind  me  infeparably  to 
thee ;  plunged  in  an  abyfs  of  obfcurky, 
could  I  turn  my  thoughts  from  the 
light  of  life  ?  Thou  art  the  fun  of  my 
d.iys ;  thou  enlighteneft  them,  thou  pro- 
longed them,  and  they  are  thine.  Thou 
cherifiieft  me,  and  I  lufTer  myfclf  to  Irve. 
\Vhat  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ?  Thou  lovcft 
me,  and  I  have  my  reward. 


LETTER      V. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

WHAT  have  I  fufrered,  my  dear 
Aza,  fince  I  confecrated  to  thee 
my  laft  knots  !  The  lofs  of  my  Qmpos 
was  yet  wanting  to  compleat  my  an- 
guifti :  but  when  my  officious  perfe- 
cutors  perceived  that  work  to  augment 
my  difcrder,  they  deprived  me  of  the 
life  of  them. 

At  laft  they  have  reftored  to  me  the 
treafure  of  my  iepdernefs  ;  but  with 
many  tears  did  I  purchafe  it.  Only  this 
exprefiion  of  my  fentiments  had' I  ie- 
maining,  the  mere  forrowful  confola- 
tion  of  painting  my  grief  to  thee :  could 
I  lofe  that,  and  not  defpair? 

My  ftrange  deftiny  has  fnatched  from 
me  even  the  relief  which  the  unhappy 
find  in  fpeaking  of  their  pains.  We 
are  difpofed  to  imagine  there  is  pity 
when  we  are  heard,  and  from  the  par- 
ticipation of  forrow  arifes  icme  confo- 
lation  :  I  cannot  make  myfelf  under- 
ilood,  and  am  furrounded  with  gaiety. 

I  cannot  even  enjoy  that  new  kind  of 
entertainment  to  which  the  inability  of 
communicating  my  thoughts  reduces 
me.  Surrounded  by  importunate  peo- 
ple, whofe  attentive  looks  difturb  the 
tranquii  folicitude  of  my  foul,  I  for- 
get the  faireft  gift  with  which  nature 


has  prefented  us,  the  power  to 
our  ideas  impenetrable  without  the  con- 
currence of  our  will.  I  am  fometimes 
fearful  that  thefe  curious  favages  dif- 
cover  the  difadvantageous  reflections 
wilh  which  I  am  infpfred  by  the  fingu- 
larity  of  their  conduch 

One  moment  deftroys  the  opinion, 
which  another  had  given  me  of  their 
character  :  for  if  I  am  guided  by  the 
frequent  oppofition  of  their  wills  to 
mine,  1  cannot  doubt  but  they  believe 
me  their  (lave,  and  that  their  power  is 
tyrannical. 

Nor  to  reckon  up  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  other  contradictions,  they  refufe 
me,  my  dear  Aza,  even  -the  neceff'iry 
aliments  for  the  furlenance  of  life,  and 
the  liberty  of  chufing  what  place  I 
would  lie  in;  they  ket;p  me,  by  a  kind 
of  violence,  in  the  bed  which  is  be- 
come infupportable  to  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  reflect  on  the 
extreme  concern  they  have  fhewn  for 
the  prefervation  of  my  life,  and  the  re- 
fpecl  with  which  the  ferviccs  they  ren- 
der mo  are  accompanied,  lam  tempted 
to  believe  that  they  take  me  tor  a  being 
fuperior  to  the  human  fpecies. 

Not  one  of  them  appears  before  me 
without  bending  his  body,  more  .or 
lefs,  as  we  do  in  worshipping  the  fun. 
The  Cacique  leems  to  attempt  to  imi- 
tate the  ceremonial  of  the  Incas  on  the 
days  of  Ray  mi  *  :  he  kneels  down  at 
my  bed-fide,  and  continues  a  confider- 
abie  time  in  that  painful  pofture.  Some- 
times he  keeps  iilent ;  and,  with  his 
eyes  call  down,  i'eems  to  think  pro- 
foundly. I  fee  in  his  countenance  that 
icfpectful  confuiion  which  the  great 
name  -f-  infpires  us  with  when  fpokcn 
aloud.  If  he  finds  an  opportunity  of 
taking  hold  of  my  hand,  he  puts  his 
mouth  to  it  with  the  fame  veneration 
that  we  exprefs  for  the  (acred  diadem  J. 
Sometimes  he  utters  a  great  number 
of  words,  which  are  not  at  all  like  the 
ordinary  language  of  his  nation  :  the 
found  of  them  is  more  loft,  more  dif- 
tincl,  and  more  hai  'n  munis.  He  joins 
to  this  that  air  of  concern  which  is  the 
forerunner  of  tears,  thofe  ii^hs  which 
expreis  the  neceflities  of  the  foul,  the 


*  The  Raymi  was  the  principal  feail  of  the  Sun,  when  the  Incas  and  pricfts  adored 
him  on  their  knees. 

-j-  The  great  name  was  Pa^ha-camac,  which  they  fj  oke  but  feMom,  and  always  with 
great  tokens  of  admiration. 

J   They  kHfed  the  diadem  of  Manco-capac,   in  the  fame  manner  as  the    Roman    C.>- 
tboikks  ktfs  the  rclicks  of  th^ir  faints. 

mod 
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moft  plaintive  aclion,  and  all  that  ufu- 
ally  accompanies  the  defire  of  obtain- 
ing favours.  Alas  !  my  dear  Aza,  if 
he  knew  me  well,  if  he  was  not  in  an 
error  with  regard  to  my  being,  what 
prayer  could  he  add  reft  to  me  ? 

Muft  they  not  be  an  idolatrous  na- 
tion ?  I  have  not  yet  feen  any  adoration 
paid  by  them  to  the  Sun  :  perhaps  they 
make  women  the  objecl  of  their  wor- 
fliip.  Before  the  great  Manco-capac  * 
brought  down  to  earth  the  will  of  the 
Sun,  our  anceftors  deified  whatever 
ftruck  them  with  dread  er  pleafure: 
perhaps  thefe  favages  feel  thefe  two  fen- 
timents  with  regard  to  women. 

But  if  they  adore  me,  would  they  add 
to  my  misfortunes  the  hideous  conftraint 
in  which  they  keep  me  ?  No,  they  would 
endeavour  to  pleafe  me  j  they  would 
obey  the  tokens  of  my  will :  I  mould 
be  free,  and  releafed  from  this  odious 
habitation  j  I  mould  go  in  fearch  of  the 
matter  of  my  foul,  one  of  whofe  looks 
would  efface  the  memory  of  all  my  mif- 
fortunes. 


LETTER    VI. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

WHAT  an  horrible  fin-prize,  my 
dear  Aza!  howareour  woesaug* 
men  ted  !  how  deplorable  is  our  condi- 
tion! our  evils  are  without  remedy;  I 
have  only  to  tell  thee  of  them,  and  to 
die. 

At  laft  they  have  permitted  me  to  get 
up,  and  with  hafte  I  availed  myfelf  of 
the  liberty.  I  drew  myfelf  to  a  fmall 
window,  which  I  opened  with  all  the 
precipitation  that  my  curiofity  infpired. 
What  did  I  fee!  Dear  love  of  my  life, 
I  fhall  not  find  expreflions  to  paint  the 
excefs  of  my  aftonimment,  and  the  in- 
curable defpair  that  feized  me,  when  I 
difcovered  round  me  nothing  but  that 
terrible  element,  the  very  fight  of  which 
makes  me  tremble. 

My  firft  glance  did  but  too  well  in- 
form me  what  occafioned  the  trouble- 
fome  motion  of  our  dwelling.  I  am  in 
one  of  thofe  floating  hotffes  which  the 
Spaniards  made  ufe  of  to  arrive  at  our 
unhappy  country,  and  of  which  a  very 
imperfect  defcription  had  been  given 
me. 


Conceive,  dear  Aza,  what  melan- 
choly ideas  entered  my  foul  with  this 
fatal  difcovery.  I  am  convinced  they 
are  carrying  me  from  theei  I  breathe 
no  more  the  fame  air,  nor  do  I  inhabit 
the  fam«  element.  Thou  wilt  ever  be 
ignorant  where  I  am — whether  I  love 
thee — whether  I  exift.  Even  the  diflo- 
lution  of  my  being  will  not  appear  to 
thefe  people  an  event  confiderable  enough 
,  to  be  conveyed  to  thee.  Dear  arbiter 
of  my  days,  of  what  value  will  my  life 
be  to  thee  hereafter  ?  Permit  me  to 
render  to  the  Divinity  an  infupportable 
benefit,  which  I  can  no  more  enjoy.  I 
mall  not  fee  thee  again,  and  I  will  live 
no  longer. 

In  lofing  what  I  love,  the  univerfe  is 
to  me  annihilated  :  it  is  now  only  a  valt 
defart,  which  I  fill  with  the  cries  of  my 
love.  Hear  them,  dear  objrft  of  my 
tendernefsj  be  moved  with  them,  ana 
permit  me  to  die! 

What  error  feduces  me  ?  My  dear 
Aza,  it  is  not  thou  who  makeft  me  live  i 
it  is  fearful  nature,  which,  ftiuddering 
with  horror,  lends  this  voice,  more 
powerful  than  her  own,  to  retard  an 
end  which  to  her  is  always  formidable. 
—But  it  is  over — the  mod  effectual 
means  mall  deliver  me  from  her  re- 
grets. 

Let  the  fea  for  ever  fwallow  np  in  it's 
bofom  my  unhappy  tendernefs,  n:y  life, 
and  my  defpair! 

Receive,  mod  unfortunate  A^a  !  re- 
ceive the  laft  fentiments  of  my  heart, 
which  never  admitted  but  thy  image, 
was  willing  to  live  but  for  thee,  and 

dies  full  of  thy  love.     I  love  thee- • 

I  think  it — I  feel   it  ftill — and  I  tell  it 
thee  for  the  laft  time !— • 


LETTER    VII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

AZA,  thou  haft  not  loft  all:  I 
breathe,  and  thou  leignelt  ftill  in 
my  heart.  The  vigilance  of  thofe  who 
watch  me  defeated  my  fatal  defign,  and 
I  have  only  the  munie  left  of  having 
attempted  it's  execution.  It  would  be 
too  long  to  inform  thee  of  the  circum- 
ftances  of  an  enterprize  that  failed  on 
the  inftant  it  was  projected.  Should  I 
havedaredever  to  lift  up  my  eyes  to  thee, 


*  The  firft  legislator  of  the  Indians. 
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if  tbou  hadll  been  a  witnefs  of  my  dif- 
traclion? 

My  reafon,  fubjecled  to  defpair,  was 
no  longer  a  fuccuui-  fo  mes  my  life 
feemed  to  me  of  no  value :  I  had  forgot 
thy  love. 

How  cruel  is  a  cool  temper  after  fury  ! 
How  different  are  the  points  of  fight  on 
the  fame  ohje&s !  In  the  horror  of  de- 
fpair, ferocity  is  taken  for  coUrage; 
and  the  fear  of  fuffering,  for  firmnels 
of  mind.  Let  a  look,  a  furprize,  call 
tis  back  to  ourfclves,  and  we  find  that 
\veaknefs  was  the  fole  principle  of  our 
heroifm  ;  that  repentance  is  the  fruit 
of  it,  and  contempt  if  s  only  recom- 
pence. 

The  knowledge  of  my  fault  is  it's 
mod  fevcre  punifliment.  Abandoned 
to  the  bitternels  of  repentance,  buried 
under  the  veil  of  mame,  I  hold  myfelf 
at  a  dittance,  and  fear  tl.at  my  body 
occupies  too  much  fpace :  I  would  hide 
it  from  the  light.  My  tears  flow  in 
abundance}  my  grief  is  calm ;  and, 
though  I  am  quite  abforbed  in  it,  not  a 
figh  iflues  from  my  bofom.  Can  I  do 
too  much  to  expiate  my  crime?  It  was 
treafon  again  It  thee. 

In  vain,  for  two  days  together,  thefe 
beneficent  favages  have  endeavoured  to 
make  me  a  partaker  of  the  joy  that 
trani'ports  them.  I  am  in  continual 
doubt  what  can  be  the  caufe  of  this  fe- 
licity 5  but,  did  I  even  comprehend  it, 
I  mould  not  think  myfelf  worthy  to 
lhare  in  their  feltivals.  Their  dances, 
their  chearful  exclamations,  a  red  liquor 
like  maize  *  of  which  they  drink  abun- 
dantly, their  eagernefs  to  view  the  Sun 
wherever  they  can  perceive  him,  would 
fully  convince  me  that  theirrejoicings  are 
in  honour  of  that  divine  luminary,  were 
the  conduft  of  the  Cacique  conformable 
to  that  of  his  people. 

But,  far  from  partaking  in  the  general 
joy,  fmce  the  fault  I  committed,  he  in- 
terelts  himfelf  only  in  my  regrets.  His 
zeal  is  more  refpeclful,  his  cares  are  more 
arduous,  and  his  attention  is  more  exaft 
and  unwearied. 

He  perceived  that  the  continual  pre- 
fence  of  his  favages  ferved  only  to  in- 
creafe  my  affliction  j  he  has  delivered 
me  from  their  troublefome  officioufnefs, 


and  I  have  now  no  fupport  but  from 
himfelf. 

Wouldft  thou  believe  it,  my  dear 
Az'a,  there  are  fome  moments  in  which 
I  feel  a  kind  of  pleafure  in  thefe  mute 
dialogues;  the  fire  of  his  eyes  recalls 
to  my  remembrance  the  image  of  what 
t  have  feen  in  thine  :  the  fnnilitude  is 
fuch  that  it  (educes  my  heart.  Alas  I 
that  this  illufion  is  tranfient,  and  that 
the  regrets  which  fucceed  it  are  durable! 
they  will  end  only  with  my  life,  fmce  I 
live  for  thee  alone, 


LETTER      VIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

WHEN  a  fingle  objea  unites  all 
our  thoughts,  my  dear  Aza, 
we  intereft  ourfelves  no  farther  in  event* 
than  as  we  find  them  affiinilated  to  our 
own  cafe.  If  thou  wall  not  the  only 
mover  of  my  foul,  could  I  have  parted, 
as  I  have  jult  done,  from  the  horror  of 
defpair  to  the  moft  flattering  hope  ?  The 
Cacique  had  before  feveral  times  irt 
vain  attempted  to  entice  me  to  that  win- 
dow which  I  HOW  cannot  behold  without 
fhuddering.  At  la(t,  prevailed  on  by 
frefh  folicitations,  I  fuffered  myfelf  to 
be  conducted  to  it.  Oh,  my  dear  Aza, 
how  well  was  I  recompensed  for  my 
condefcenfion  \ 

By  a  moft  incomprehenfible  miracle, 
on  my  lookingthrough  a  kind  of  hollow 
cane,  he  fhewed  me  the  earth  at  a  dif- 
tance;  whereas,  without  the  help  of 
this  wonderful  machine,  my  fight  could 
not  have  reached  it. 

At  the  lame  time,  he  made  me  un- 
derftand  by  figns,  (which  begin  to 
grow  familiar  to  me)  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  that  land,  the  fight  of  whicli 
was  the  only  caufe  of  thole  rejoicings 
which  I  took  for  a  facrifi.-e  to  the  Sun. 

I  became  immediately  fenfible  of  all 
the  benefit  of  this  difcovery :  hope, 
like  a  ray  of  light,  ^lanced  inltantly 
to  the  bottom  of  my  foul. 

They  are  certainly  carrying  me  to  thia 
land  which  they  have  (hewn  me,  and 
which  is  evidently  a  part  of  thy  empire, 
fince  the  fun  there  fheds  his  beneficent 


*  Maize  it  a  plant  with  which  the  Indians  make  a  very  flrong  arid  falutary  lifjuor, 
which  they  offer  to  the  Sun  on  feftival  days,  and  drink  to  excefc  when  tlit  Sacrifice  i^ 
over. 
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rays*.  I  am  no  longer  in  the  fetters 
of  the  cruel  Spaniards  :  who,  then, 
fhall  hinder  my  returning  under  thy 
laws  ? 

Yes,  ray  dear  Aza !  I  go  to  be  re- 
united to  what  I  Jove  :  iny  love,  my 
reafon,  my  tlefires,  all  aflure  me  of  it. 
J  fly  into  thy  arms  ;  a  torrent  of  joy 
overflows  my  foul ;  the  paft  is  vanifhed  ; 
my  misfortunes  are  ended,  they  are  re- 
membered no  more:  futurity  alone 
employs  me,  and  is  my  fole  good. 

Aza,  my  dear  hope  !  I  have  not  loft 
thee:  I  fliall  fee  thy  countenance,  thy 
robes,  thy  madow  ;  I  mall  love  thee, 
and  tell  thee  of  it  with  my  own  mouth  ! 
Can  any  torments  efface  fuch  a  feli- 
city ! 


LETTER      IX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

HOW  long  are  the  days,  my  dear 
Aza,  when  we  compute  their 
pafiage!  Time,  like  fpace,  is  known 
only  by  it's  limits.  Our  hopes  feem 
to  me  the  hopes  of  time  ;  if  they  quit 
xis,  or  are  not  diftinctly  marked,  we 
perceive  no  more  of  their  duration  than 
of  nie  air  which  fills  the  vaft  expanfe. 

From  the  fatal  moment  of  our  fepa- 
ration,  my  heart  and  foul,  worn  with 
misfortune,  continued  funk  in  that  total 
abfence,  that  oblivion  which  is  the  va- 
cuum of  nature,  the  image  of  nothing. 
The  days  have  pafled  away  without  my 
regarding  them,  for  not  a  hope  drew 
my  attention  to  their  length;  but  now 
hope  marks  every  inftantof  them;  their 
duration  feems  infinite;  and,  whatmoft 
lurprizes  me,  in  recovering  the  tran- 
quillity of  my  fpirits,  I  perceive  that  I 
recover  at  the  lame  time  a  facility  of 
thinking. 

Since  my  imagination  has  been  alive 
to  joy,  a  crowd  of  thoughts  prefent 
themfelves,  and  employ  it  even  to  fa- 
tigue :  projects  of  pleafure  and  happi- 
nefe  alternately  fucceed  each  other,  new 
ideas  find  an  eafy  reception,  and  fome 
are  even  imprinted  without  my  fearch, 
and  before  I  difcover  it. 

Within  thefe  two  days  I  have  com- 
prehended feveral  words  of  the  Ca- 
cique's language,  with  which  I  was 


before  unacquainted.  But  they  are 
only  terms  applicable  to  objects  ;  not 
expreffive  of  my  thoughts,  nor  fufli- 
cient  to  make  me  unrterftand  thofe  of 
others.  They  give  me  fome  lights, 
however,  which  were  neceflary  for  my 
fatisfaction. 

I  know  that  the  name  of  the  Cacique 
isDeterville;  that  of  our  floating  houie, 
a  Ship  ;  and  that  of  the  country  we  are 
going  to,  France. 

The  latter  at  firft  alarmed  me,  as  I 
did  not  remember  to  have  heard  any 
province  of  thy  kingdom  fo  called  :  but 
reflecting  on  the  infinite  number  of 
countries  under  thy  dominion,  the 
names  of  which  I  have  forgot,  my  fears 
quickly  fubfided.  Could  they  long 
continue,  with  that  folid  aflTurance  which 
the  fight  of  the  Sun  incefiantly  gives 
me  ?  No,  my  dear  Aza,  that  divine  lu- 
minary enlightens  only  his  children. 
To  doubt  this,  would  be  criminal  in 
me.  I  am  returning  into  thy  empire  j 
I  am  on  the  point  of  feeing  thee  ;  I  fly 
to  my  felicity  ! 

Amidft  the  tranfports  of  my  joy, 
gratitude  prepares  me  a  mo  ft  delicious 
pleafure.  *Thou  wilt  load  with  honour 
and  riches  the  beneficent  Cacique  who 
mall  reftore  us  to  each  other  :  he  fhali 
bear  into  his  own  country  the  remem-» 
brance  of  Zilia;  the  recompence  of  his 
virtue  fliall  render  him  ftill  more  vir- 
tuous, and  his  happinefs  fliall  be  thy 
glory. 

Nothing  can  compare,  my  dear  Azn, 
to  thekindnefs  hefliews  me.  Far  from 
treating  me  as  his  flave,  he  feems  to  be 
mine.  He  is  now  altogether  as  coin- 
plaifant  to  me,  as  he  was  contradictory 
during  my  ficknefs.  My  perfon*my 
inquietudes,  my  amufements,  ieem  to 
make  up  his  whole  employment,  and 
to  engage  all  his  care.,  1  admit  his 
offices  with  leis  confulion,  fince  cultom 
and  reflection  have  informed  me  that  I 
was  in  an  error  with  regard  to  the  ido- 
latry .of  which  I  fufpected  him. 

Not  that  he  forbears  to  repeat  much 
the  fame  demonftrations  which  I  mif- 
took  for  worfliip  :  but  the  tone,  the  air, 
and  manner  he  makes  ufe  of,  peiiuade 
me  that  it  is  only  a  diversion  after  the 
manner  of  his  country. 

'  He  begins  by  making  me  pronounce 
diitin.tly  iome  words  in  his  language, 


*  The  Peruvians  know  not  our  hemifnhrrc*,  and  believe  that  the  Sun  enlightens  only 
the  land  or"  his  children. 

C  2      .  and 
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and  he  is  not  ignorant  that  the  Gods 
never  fpeak.  As  Toon  as  I  have  repeat- 
ed after  him,  *  Oui,  je  <vous  alme  /' 
(Yes,  I  love  you !)  or  elfe,  *  Je  pro- 
*  mets  d'etre  u  <vous  !*  (I  promife  to  be 
yours!)  joy  expands  over  over  his  coun- 
tenance j  he  kifits  my  hands  with 
tranfport,  an-. I  with  an  air  of  gaiety 
quite  contrary  to  that  gravity  which  ac- 
companies divine  adoration. 

Satisfied  as  I  am  on  the  fcore  of  re- 
ligion, I  am  not  quite  fo  with  regard  to 
the  country  from  whence  hecoiues.  His 
language  and  his  apparel  are  fo  different 
from  ours,  that  they  frequently  {tagger 
my  confidence:  uneafy  reflections  ibme- 
tirnes  cloud  over  my  dear  hope  j  1  pafs 
fucceflively  from  fear  to  joy,  and  from 
joy  to  inquietude. 

Faiigued  with  the  confufion  of  my 
thoughts,  fick  of  the  uncertainties  that 
torment  me,  I  had  refolved  to  think 
no  more  on  the  fubjeft  :  but  what  can 
abate  the  anxiety  of  a  foul  deprived  of 
all  communication,  that  acls  only  on 
itfelf,  and  is  excited  to  reflecl  by  fuch 
important  interefts  !  I  cannot  exprefs 
«i;y  ircpntitnce,  my  dear  Azaj  I  fearch 
for  information  with  an  eagernefs  that 
devours  me,  and  yet  continually  find 
myfelf  in  the  moft  profound  obfcurity. 
I  know  that  the  privation  of  a  fingle 
fenfe  may  infome  refpecls  deceive  j  and 
yet  I  fee  with  furprize,  that  the  ufe  of  all 
mine  drag  me  on  from  error  to  error. 
Can  the  intelligence  of  tongues  be  a  key 
to  the  foul?  O  my  dear  Aza,  how  many 
grievous  truths  do  I  fee  through  my 
misfortunes  !  But  far  from  me  be  thefe 
anxious  thoughts  :  we  touch  the  land; 
the  light  of  my  days  (hall  in  a  moment 
diHipate  the  darknefs  which  (unrounds 
pw. 

LETTER      X. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

I  Am  at  laft  arrived  at  this  land,  the 
objc-ft  of  my  dedres  :  but,  my  dear 
Ara,  I  do  not  yet  fee  any  thing  that  con- 
fers the  happinefs  I  had  promised  my- 
felf. Every  objeft  ftrikes,  furprizes, 
aftoninVs,  and  leaves  on  me  only  a 
v.t^ue  hr.prclFion,  and  ftupid  perplexi- 
ty, of  1  which  I  Jo  not  attempt  to  di- 


veft  myfelf.  My  errors  deflroy  my 
judgment  j  I  remain  in  a  llate  of  un- 
certainty., and  almoft  iloubt  of  every 
thing  I  behold. 

Scarce  had  we  quitted  the  floating 
houie,  before  we  cntu.il  a  tmvn  buiit 
on  the  fea-fl-iore.  The  people,  who 
followed  us  in  crowds,  appeared  to  be 
of  the  fame  nation  as  the  C.u-iquej  anil 
the  houfes  bore  no  refemblance  to  thofe 
of  the  cities  of  the  Sun  :  but  if  our* 
furpals  in  beauty  by  the  richnefsof  thtir 
ornaments,  thtfeare  to  1>>  prclt-nei  on 
account  of  the  prodigies  with  which 
they  are  filled. 

On  entering  the  room  aflfigned  me  by 
Deterville,  my  heart  leaped  with  plea- 
fure :  I  faw,  fronting  the  door,  a  young 
perfon  drefled  like  a  virgin  of  the  Sun, 
and  ran  to  her  with  extended  arms. 
But  haw  great  was  my  furprize  to  find 
nothing  but  an  impenetrable  fubftance, 
where  I  faw  a  human  figure  move  in  a 
very  extended  fpace! 

Altonifhment  held  me  immoveable, 
with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  this  object, 
when  Deterville  made  me  obferve  his 
own  figure  on  the  fide  of  that  which 
engaged  ail  my  attention :  I  touched 
him,  I  fpoke  to  him,  and  I  faw  him 
at  the  fame  time  very  near  and  very  far 
from  me.  % 

Thefe  prodigies  confound  reafon,  and 
blind  the  judgment.  What  ought  we 
to  think  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  ?  Should  we  fear,  or  mould  we 
love  them  ?  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
come  to  any  determination  upon  fo  nic« 
a  fubjeft. 

The  Cacique  made  me  underftand, 
that  the  figure  which  I  faw  was  my 
own  !  But  what  information  does  that 
give  me  ?  Does  it  make  the  wonder  lejs 
great?  Am  I  the  lefs  mortified  to  find 
nothing  but  error  and  ignorance  in  my 
mind  ?  With  grief  I  fee  it,  my  dear 
Azn,  the  leatt  knowing,  in  this  country 
are  wifer  than  all  our  Amutas. 

The  Cacique  has  given  me  a  young 
and  very  fpnghtly  China  *j  and  it  af- 
fords me  great  pleafure  to  fee  a  woman 
again,  and  to  be  ferved  by  her.  Many 
others  of  my  fex  wait  upon  me  ;  hut  I 
had  rather  they  would  let  it  alone,  for 
their  pretence  awakens  my  fears.  One 
may  fee,  by  their  manner  of  looking  on 
me,  that  they  have  never  been  at  Cuacof . 


*  A  female  ftrvant,  or  waiting-woman, 
f  The  capital  of  Peru. 


However, 
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However,  as  my  fpirit  floats  continually 
in  afeaof  uncertainties,  I  can  judge  of 
noihing.  My  heart,  alone  unfhaken, 
dciires,  expecls,  waits  for  one  happi- 
refs  only,  without  which  ail  the  relt  is 
but  pain  and  vexation. 


LETTER      XI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

THOUGH  I  have  taken  all  the 
pains  in  my  power  to  gain  fome 
Jight  with  refpecl  to  my  prelent  fitua- 
tion,  I  am  no  better  informed  at  this 
inftant  than  I  was  three  days  ago.  All 
that  I  have  been  able  to  difcover  is, 
that  the  other  favages  of  this  country 
appear  as  good  and  as  humane  as  the  Ca- 
cique. They  ling  and  dance  as  if  they 
had  lands  to  cultivate  every  day  *. 
Were  I  to  form  a  judgment  from  the 
oppofition  of  their  cuftoms  to  thofe  of 
our  country,  I  iliould  not  have  the  leaft 
hope  :  but  I  remember  that  thy  auguft 
father  fubjecled  to  his  obedience  pro- 
vinces  very  remote,  the  people  of  which 
had  nothing  in  common  with  us.  Why 
may  not  this  be  one  of  thofe  provinces  ? 
The  Sun  feems  pleafed  to  enlighten  it, 
and  his  beams  are  more  bright  and  pure 
than  I  ever  beheld  them  f .  This  in- 
ipires  me  with  confidence,  and  I  am 
uneafy  only  to  think  how  long  it  mull 
be  before  I  can  be  fully  informed  of 
what  regards  our  interefts ;  for,  my 
dearAza,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
country  will  be  fufficient  to  teach  me 
the  truth,  and  allay  my  inquietudes. 

I  omit  no  opportunity  of  learning  It, 
and  avail  myfelf  of  every  moment,  when 
Deterville  leaves  me  at  liberty,  to  ob- 
tain the  inftruftions  of  my  China.  Lit- 
tle fervice,  indeed,  they  do  mej  for, 
as  I  cannot  make  her  underftand  my 
thoughts,  we  can  maintain  no  conver- 
fation,  and  I  learn  only  the  names  of 
fuch  objects  as  ttrike  both  our  fights. 
The  figns  of  the  Cacique  are  fometimes 
more  ufeful  to  mej  cuftom  has  ren- 
dered them  a  fort  of  language  betwixt 
us  which  ferves  at  leaft  to  exprefs  our 


wills.  He  conduced  me  yefterday  in- 
to a  houfe,  where,  without  this  know- 
ledge, I  mould  have  behaved  very  im- 
properly. 

We  entered  into  a  larger  and  better 
furnifhed  apartment  than  that  which  I 
inhabit,  and  a  great  many  people  were 
there  aflembled.  The  general  aftonifli- 
nient  fhewn  at  my  appearance  difplea- 
fed  me;  and  theexceffivelanghterwhich 
fome  young  women  endeavoured  to 
ftifle,  but  which  burft  out  again  wheti 
they  caft  their  eyes  on  me,  gave  me 
fuch  uneafinefs  of  mind,  that  I  mould 
have  taken  it  forfhame,  if  I  could  have 
found  myfelf  confcious  of  any  fault: 
but,  finding  nothing  within  me  but  * 
repugnance  to  ftay  in  fuch  company,  I 
was  about  to  return,  when  I  was  de- 
tained by  a  fign  from  Deterville. 

I  found  that  I  mould  commit  a  fault 
by  going  away,  and  I  took  great  care 
not  to  deferve  the  behaviour  with  which 
I  felt  myfelf  treated  without  caufe.  A* 
I  fixed  my  attention,  during  my  ftay, 
upon  thofe  women,  I  thought  I  dilco- 
vered  that  the  fingularity  of  my  dref* 
occafioned  the  furprize  of  fome,  and  the 
mirth  of  others.  I  pitied  their  weak- 
nefsj  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
them,  by  my  looks,  that  my  foul  did 
not  fo  much  differ  from  theirs  as  mv 
drefs. 

A  young  man,  whom  I  ihould  have: 
taken  for  a  Curaca  J,  if  he  had  not 
been  drafted  in  black,  took  me  by  the 
hand  with  an  air  of  affability,  and  led 
me  to  a  woman,  whom,  by  her  haughty 
mien,  I  took  for  the  Pallas  §  of  the 
country.  He  fpoke  feveral  words  to 
her,  which  I  remember  by  having  heard 
Deterville  pronounce  the  fame  a  thoa- 
fand  times.  «  What  a  beauty  I—What 
'  fine  eyes!'— •  <  Aye/  anfwered  an- 
other man,  '  (he  has  the  graces  and  the 
*  lhape  of  a  nymph.* 

Except  the  women,  who  raid  nothing, 
they  all  repeated  nearly  the  fame  words  : 
I  do  not  yet  know  their  fignificntion  j 
but  furely  they  exprefs  agreeable  ideas, 
for  the  countenance  is  always  fmiling 
when  they  are  pronounced. 

The  Cacique  feeras  extremely  well 
fatisfied  with  what  they  fay.  He  keeps 


*  The  lands  in  Peru  are  cultivated  in  common,  and  the  days,  they  aie  about  this  worfc 
are  always  days  of  rejoicing. 

f  The  fun  never  Urines  clear  in  Peru. 

t  The  Curacas  were  petty  fovereigns  of  a  country,  who  bad  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  fame  drefs  as  the  Incas. 


§  A  general  name  of  the  Indian  prin cedes, 


clofe 
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clofe  to  me;  or  if  he  fteps  a  little 
from  me  to  fpeak  to  any  one$  his  eyes 
are  conftantly  upon  me,  and  he  (hews 
me  by  figns  what  I  am  to  do.  For  my 
part,  I  obferve  him  very  attentively,  as 
J  would  not  offend  againll  the  cultoms 
of  a  people  who  know  fo  little  of  ours. 

I  fear,  my  dear  Aza,  I  mall  hardly 
enable  thee  to  comprehend  how  extra- 
ordinary the  manners  of  thefe  favages 
appear  to  me.  They  have  fo  impatient 
a  vivacity,  that  words  do  not  fuffice 
them  for  expreffion  j  but  they  [peak  as 
much  by  the  motion  of  their  bodies  as 
by  the  found  of  their  voice.  What  I 
Jee  of  their  continual  agitation,  has 
fully  convinced  me  how  little  meaning 
there  was  in  that  behaviour  of  the  Ca- 
cique which  can  fed  me  fo  much  un- 
eaunefs,  and  upon  which  I  made  fo 
many  falfe  conjectures. 

Yefterday  he  kifled  the  hands  of  the 
Pallas,  and  of  all  the  other  women  : 
nay,  what  I  never  faw  before,  he  even 
killed  their  cheeks.  The  men  came  to 
embrace  htm  :  fome  took  him  by  the 
hand ;  others  pulled  him  bv  the  cioaths  j 

all  with. a  fcifighilinefi  of  which  we 
T.  «-  ,  r 

have  no  idea. 

To  judge  of  their  minds  by  the  vi- 
vacity of  their  getttiresj  I  am  lure  that 
our  rr.eafured  exprcftions,  the  iublime 
companions  which  fo  naturally  convey 
our  tender  lentirnents  and  affectionate 
thoughts,  would  to  them  appear  iniipid. 
They  would  take  our  ferious  and  mo- 
deft  air  for  ftupidity,  and  the  gravity 
of  our  gait  for  mere  auk  ward  nefs. 
Wouldft  thou  believe  it,  my  dear  Aza  ! 
if  thou  wert  here,  I  could  be  pleakd  to 
live  amongft  them.  A  certain  air  of 
affability,  Spread  over  all  they  do,  ren- 
ders them  amiable  j  and,  if  my  loul 
was  more  happy,  I  mould  find  a  piea- 
lure  in  the  diverfity  of  objects  that  fuc- 
cefTively  pafs  before  my  eyes  :  but  the 
little  reference  they  have  to  thee  effaces 
the  ch;irm  of  novelty  j  thou  alone  art 
my  good,  and  my  pleafure. 


LETTER    XII. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

I  Have    been  long,    my    dear  Aza, 
without  being  able  to  btftow  a  mo- 
rn r>;  or,  mv  favourite  occupation!   yet 
•    nr^i  y  extraordinary  th.ngs  to 
communicate  to  thee,  ai.ii  avail  imfelf 


of  this  firfl  fnort  leifure  to  begin  the 
information. 

The  next  day  after  I  had  vifited  the 
Pallas,  Deterville  caulcd  a  very  fiia  ha- 
bit, of  the  fafinon  of  the  country,  to 
be  brought  me.  .  After  my  little  China 
had  put  it  on  according  to  her  lancy, 
fhe  led  me  to  that  ingenious  machine 
which  doubles  objects ;  and  though  now 
habituated  to  it's  effects,  I  could  not 
help  being  furprized  at  feeing  my  figure 
ftand  as  if  1  w.is  over-againlt  myfelf. 

My  new  drels  did  not  difpleafe  me. 
Perhaps  I  fhould  have  more  regretted 
that  which  I  took  off,  if  it  had  not 
made  every  body  trouble/brae  by  thtir 
itaring  at  me. 

The  Cacique  came  into  my  chamber 
juit  as  the  girl  was  adding  fome  trinkets 
to  my  drels  :  he  flopped  at  the  door, 
and  looked  at  me  for  fome  time  with- 
out fpeaking.  So  profound  was  his 
reverence,  that  he  ftept  afide  to  let  the 
China  go  out,  and  inadvertently  put 
himfelf  in  her  place.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  me  j  and  he  examined  all  my 
perfon  with  Inch  ferious  attention,  as 
not  a  little  difcompofed  me,  though  I 
knew  not  the  reafon  of  what  he  did. 

However,  to  mew  him  my  acknow- 
ledgment for  his  new  benefactions,  I 
offered  him  my  hand  j  and  being  un- 
able to  exprefs  my  fcntiments,  I  thought 
I  could  not  fay  any  thing  more  agree- 
able to  him  than  ibme  of  thole  words 
which  he  had  am u fed  himfeif  with 
teaching  me  to  repeat  j  and  I  even  en- 
deavoured to  give  them  the  exact  tone 
which  he  had  ufed  in  their  pronuncia- 
tion. 

What  effect  they  inftantaneoufly  had 
on  him,  I  know  not  j  but  his  eyes  fpark- 
led,  his  cheeks  reddened,  he  approach- 
ed me  trembling,  and  feemed  to  have 
a  defire  to  lhatch  me  into  his  arms  ; 
tht  n  flopping  fuddenly,  he  preffed  my 
hand,  and  pionounced,  in  a  pallionate 
tone — '  No — relpect— her  virtue' — and 
many  other  words  which  I  underftood 
no  better  than  thefe.  Then  throwing 
himfelf  upon  his  Jeat,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  room,  he  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  and  fat  moping  with  a;l  the 
fymptoms  of  afflictive  pain. 

I  was  alarmed  at  his  condition,  not 
doubting  but  I  had  given  him  Ibme  un- 
eafinefs:  I  drew  near  him,  totriHfymy 
fonow  j  but  he  gently  pufhed  me  a*  y 
without  looking  at  me,  and  I  dared  n.ot 
fay  any  thing  more.  1  was  in  the 
greatcft 


THE    PERUVIAN    PRINCESS. 


greateft  confufion  when  the  fcrvants 
came  in  to  bring  us  victuals}  he  then 
roCe,  and  we  eat  together  in  our  ulual 
manner,  his  pain  feeming  to  have  no 
other  conCequence  than  a  little  grief; 
yet  he  was  not  lefs  kind  and  good  to, 
me,  which  i'eemed  to  me  unaccount- 
able. ' 

I  dared  not  lift  up  my  eyes  upon 
him,  or  make  ufe  of  the  figns  which  com-, 
monly  Cerved  us  for  conversation :  but our 
meal  was  at  a  time  fo  different  from  the 
ufual  hour  of  repaft,  that  I  could  not 
help  (hewing  ibme  tokens  of  furprize. 
All  that  I  could  understand  of  his  an- 
ivver  was,  that  we  were  Coon  to  change 
our  dwelling.  In  effect,  the  Cacique, 
after  going  in  and  out  Ceveral  times, 
came  and  took  me  by  the  hand.  I  let 
him  lead  me,  ftill  mufing  with  myfelf 
on  what  had  pafied,  and  conddering 
whether  the  change  of  our  place  was  not 
a  cor.Cequence  of  it. 

Scarce  was  I  got  without  the  out- 
ward door  of  the  houle,  when  he  helped 
me  up  a  pretty  high  itep,  and  I  ad- 
vanced into  a  chamber  Co  low,  that  one 
could  not  (land  upright  in  it:  but  there 
was  room  enough  for  the  Cacique,  the 
China,  and  myfelf,  all  to  fit  at  eafe. 
This  little  apartment  was  agreeably 
decorated  9  it  had  a  window  on  each 
fide  that  fufficiently  enlightened  it, 
but  it  was  not  Cuacious  enough  to 
walk  in. 

While  I  was  centering  it  with  fur- 
prize,  and  endeavouring  to  divine  what 
could  be  Detervtlle's  realbn  for  (hutting 
us  up  Co  cloCe,  (O,  my  dear  Aza!  how 
familiar  prodigies  are  in  this  country!) 
I  felt  this  machine,  or  cabbin,  I  know 
not  what  to  call  it,  move  and  change  it's 
place.  This  motion  made  me  think  of 
the  floating-houCe.  The  Cacique  Caw 
my  perturbation;  and,  as  he  is  atten- 
tive to  my  leart  uneadneCs,  amuCed  me 
by  making  me  look  out  of  one  of  the 
windows.  I  Caw,  not  without  extreme 
furprize,  that  this  machine,  CuCpended 
pretty  near  the  earth,  moved  by  a  Ce- 
crct  power  which  I  could  not  compre- 
hend. 

Deterville  then  (hewed  me  that  fe- 
veral  Hamas  *,  of  a  Cpecies  unknown 
to  us,  went  before  us,  and  drew  us  after 
them.  O  light  of  my  days !  theie  people 
inull  have  a  genius  more  than  human, 
that  enables  them  to  invent;  things  fo 


wfeful  and  (ingulari  but  there  mult  be 
alCo  in  this  nation  fome  great  defefta 
that  moderate  it's  power,  otherwiCe  it 
rauft  needs  be  miftreCs  of  the  whole 
world. 

For  four  days  we  Were  (hut  up  in  this 
wonderful  machine,  leaving  it  only  at 
night  to  take  our  relt  in  the  fidl  houfe 
we  came  to ;  and  then  I  always  quitted 
it  with  regret.  I  confefs,  my  dear  Aza, 
that,  notwithstanding  my  tender  in- 
quietudes, I  have  tailed  pleaCu-res,  dur- 
ing this  journey,  that  were  before  un- 
known to  me.  Shut  up  in  the  temple 
from  my  moft  tender  infancy,  I  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  beauties  of  the  uni- 
verCe,  and  every  thing  that  I  Cee  raviflic* 
and  enchants  me. 

The  immenCe  fields,  which  are  in- 
ceflantly  changed  and  renewed,  hurry 
on  the  attentive  mind  with  more  rapi- 
dity than  we  pals  over  them-. 

The  eyes,  without  being  fatigued, 
rove  at  once  over  an  infinite  variety  of 
admirable  objects,  and  at  the  fame  time 
are  at  re  11.  One  feems  to  find  no  other 
bounds  to  the  fight  than  thofe  of  the 
world  itfelf  j  which  error  flatters  us, 
gives  us  a  fatisfaclory  idea  of  our  own 
grandeur,  and  feerns  to  bring  us  nearer 
to  the  Creator  of  thefe  wonders. 

At  the  cloCe  of  a  fine  day,  the  hea- 
vens preCent  to  us  a  fpe&acie  not  lefs 
admirable  than  that  of  the  earth.  Tranf-, 
parent  clouds  aflembled  round  the  fun, 
tinftured  with  the  mott  lively  colours, 
(hew  us  mountains  of  (hade  and  light 
in  every  part;  and  the  majeftick  dif- 
order  attracts  our  admiration  till  we  for- 
get our  own  exiftence. 

The  Cacique  has  had  the  complaifance. 
to  let  me  every  day  ftep  out  of  the 
rolling  cabbin,  in  order  to  contemplate 
at  lei  Cure  the  wonders  which  he  faw  me 
admire. 

How  delicious  are  the  woods,  mj 
dear  Aza !  If  the  beauties  of  heaven 
and  earth  tranfport  us  far  from  ourfelves 
by  an  involuntary  rapture,  thoCe  of  the 
forefts  bring  us  back  again  by  an  in- 
ward incomprehenfjble  bias,  the  fccret 
of  which  is  in  nature  only.  When  we 
enter  theCe  delightful  places,  an  uni- 
verfal  charm  overflows  all  the  fenfes, 
and  confounds  their  ufe.  We  think 
we  fee  the  cooling  breeze  before  we  feel 
it.  The  different  (hades  in  the  colour 
of  leaves  foften  the  light  that  penetrates 


•  A  general  name  for 


them, 
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them,  and  him  to  ftrike  the  fentiment 
w  foon  as  the  fight.  An  agreeable,  but 
indeterminate  odour,  leaves  it  difficult 
for  us  to  difcern  whether  it  affecls  the 
tafte  or  the  fmell.  Even  the  air,  with- 
out being  perceived,  conveys  to  our  bo- 
dies a  pure  pleafure,  which  leems  to  give 
us  another  ienle,  though  it  does  not  mark 
out  the  organ  of  it. 

O,  mydear  Aza!  how  would  thy  pre- 
fence  embellifh  thefe  pure  delights !  how 
have  I  defined  to  (hare  them  with  thee ! 
Wert  thou  the  witnefs  of  my  tender 
thoughts,  I  fhould  make  thee  find,  in 
the  fentiments  of  my  heart,  charms  ftill 
more  powerful  than  all  thole  of  the  beau- 
tics  of  the  univerfe. 


LETTER    XIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

AT  la(r,  my  dear  Aza,  I  am  got 
into  a  city  called  Paris  :  our  jour- 
ney is  at  an  end;   but,  according  to  all 
appearances,  fo  are  not  my  troubles. 

More  attentive  than  ever,  fince  my 
arrival  at  this  pkce,  to  all  that  pafles, 
ifiy  difcoverics  produce  only  torment, 
and  prefage  nothing  but  misfortunes. 
I  rind  thy  idea  in  the  leaft  curious  of  my 
defires,  but  cannot  meet  with  it  in  any 
of  the  objefts  I  behold. 

As  well  as  I  can  judge  by  the  time 
vre  fpent  in  patting  through  this  city, 
and  by  the  great  number  of  inhabi- 
tants with  whom  the  ftreets  are  filled, 
it  contains  more  people  than  could  be 
got  together  in  two  or  three  of  our 
countries. 

I  reflect  on  the  wonders  that  have 
been  told  me  of  Qtnto,  and  endeavour 
to  find  here  fome  ftrokes  of  the  picture 
which  I  conceive  of  that  great  city :  but, 
alas !  what  a  difference ! 

This  place  contains  bridges,  rivers, 
trees,  fields :  it  feems  to  be  an  univerfe, 
rather  than  a  particular  feat  of  habita- 
tion.    I  fhould  endeavour  in  vain  to 
rthee  a  jult  idea  of  the  height  of 
houfes  }  they  are    fo  prcdigioufly 
elevated,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  believe 
nature  produced  them  as  they  are,  than 
to  comprehend  how  men  could  build 
them. 


Here  it  is  that  the  family  of  the  Ca- 
cique refides.  Their  houfe  is  almoft  a* 
magnificent  as  that  of  the  Sun :  the  fur- 
niture, and  fome  parts  of  the  walls,  are 
of  gold  ;  and  the  reft  is  adorned  with  a 
various  mixture  of  the  fineit  colours, 
which  prettily  enough  reprefcnt  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

At  my  arrival,  Deterville  made  me 
underftand  that  he  was  conducing  me 
to  his  mother's  apartment.  We  found 
her  reclined  upon  a  bed  of  almoft  the 
fame  form  with  that  of  the  Incas,  and  of 
the  fame  metal  *.  After  having  held  out 
her  hand  to  the  Cacique,  who  kifled  it, 
bowing  almoft  to  the  ground,  me  em- 
braced him;  but  wi'h  a  kindnefs  fo 
cold,  a  joy  fo  conftrained,  that  if  pre- 
vious information  had  not  been  given 
me,  I  mould  have  been  unable  to  dil- 
cover  the  fentiments  of  nature  in  the 
careftes  of  this  mother. 

After  a  moment's  converfation,  the 
Cacique  made  me  draw  near.  She  cart 
on  me  a  haughty  look  $  and,  without 
anfwtring  her  ion,  continued  gravely 
to  turn  round  her  finger  a  thread  which 
hung  to  a  fmall  piece  of  gold. 

Deterville  quitted  us,  to  meet  a  ftately, 
bulky  man,  who  had  advanced  fome 
fteps  towards  him.  He  embraced  both 
him,  and  a  woman  who  was  employed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Pallas. 

As  foon  as  the  Cacique  had  appeared 
in  the  chamber,  a  young  maiden  of 
about  my  age  ran  to  us,  and  followed 
him  with  a  timid  eagernefs  that  feemed 
remarkable.  Joy  flione  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, yet  not  fo  as  to  efface  the  marks 
of  a  forrow  that  feemed  to  affeft  her. 
Deterville  embraced  her  laft,  but  with 
a  tendernete  fo  natural,  that  my  heart 
\vastouched  with  it.  Alas!  mydear 
Aza,  what  would  be  our  tranfports,  if, 
after  fo  many  misfortunes,  fate  fliould 
reunite  us  ? 

During  this  time  I  kept  near  the  Pal- 
las, whom  I  dui  ft  neither  quit,  nor  look 
at,  through  awe  -f.  Some  fevere 
glances,  with  which  me  from  time  to 
time  regarded  me,  coinpleated  my  con- 
fufion,  and  put  me  under  a  conftrainr 
that  affefted  my  very  thoughts. 

At  laft,  the  young  damfel,  as  if  flic 
perceived  my  diforder,  when  (he  quitted 
Detcrville,  came  and  took  me  by  the 


•  The  bieds,  chairs,  and  tables  of  the  Incas  were  of  mafljr  gold. 

•f-  The  Peruvian  damlels,  though  of  the  blood-rujal,  (hew  a  mofl  profound  refpccl  to 
married  women. 

hand, 
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fca'nd,  and  led  me  to  a  window,  where 
tve  both  fat  down.  Though  I  did  not 
tmderftand  any  thing  flie  laid  to  me, 
her  eyes,  full  of  goodnefs,  fpoke  to  me 
the  univerfal  language  of  beneficent 
hearts  $  they  infpired  me  with  a  confi- 
dence and  friendship  which  I  would 
willingly  have  exprefled  to  her.  But 
not  being  able  to  utter  the  fentiments 
of  my  mind,  I  pronounced  all  I  knew 
of  her  language. 

She  fmiled  more  than  once,  looking 
on  Deterville  with  the  moft  captivating- 
iWetnefs.  I  was  plealing  myfelf  with 
this  converfation,  when  the  Pallas  fpoke 
fome  words  aloud,  looking  (lern-ly  on 
my  new  friend ;  whofe  countenance 
immediately  falling,  (he  thruft  away 
my  hand,  which  me  before  he  Id  in  hers, 
and  took  no  farther  notice  of  me. 

Some  time  after,  an  old  woman  of 
gloomy  appearance  entered  the  room) 
went  up  towards  the  Pallas,  then  came 
and  took  me  by  the  arm,  led  me  to  a 
chamber  at  the  top  of  the  houfe,  and 
left  me  there  alone. 

Though  this  moment  could  not  be 
efteemed  the  moft  unfortunate  of  my 
life,  yet,  my  dear  Aza,  I  could  not  pafs 
it  without  much  concern.  I  expected, 
at  the  end  of  my  journey,  fome  relief 
to  my  fatigues,  and  that  in  the  Ca- 
cique's family  I  fliould  at  lead  meet 
tvith  the  fame  kindnefs  as  from  him. 
The  cold  reception  of  the  Pallas,  the 
fudden  change  of  behaviour  in  the 
damfel,  the  rudenefs  of  this  woman 
in  forcing  me  from  a  place  where  I  had 
frather  have  remained;  the  inattention 
of  Deterville,  who  offered  not  to  op- 
pofe  the  violence  fhewn  me  j  in  a  word, 
all  circumttances  that  might  augment 
the  pains  of  an  unhappy  mind,  pre- 
fented  themfelves  at  once  with  their 
moft  rueful  afpecls  !  I  thought  myfelf 
abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  was 
bitterly  deploring  my  fad  deftiny,  wheji 
I  beheld  my  China  coming  in.  Her 
prefence,  in  my  fituation,  feemed  to 
me  an  efTential  blefling :  I  ran  to  her, 
embraced  her  with  tears,  and  was  the 
more  melted  when  I  law  her  partake  in 
my  affliction.  When  a  mind  is  reduced 
to  pity  itfelf,  the  compaffion  of  another 
is  ineftimable.  The  marks  of  this 
young  woman's  affection  foftened  my 
anguilh :  I  related  to  her  my  griefs,  as 
if  flie  could  underftand  me  ;  I  alked 
her  a  thoufand  queftions,  as  if  it  had 
been  in  her  posver  tg  aniwer  them,  Her 


tears  fpoke  to  my  heart,  and  mire  con- 
tinued to  flow,  but  with  lels  b^ernefs 
than  before.  ? 

I  thought,  at  leaft,  that  I  fhould  fee 
Deterville  at  the  hour  of  refreshment} 
but  they  brought  me  up  victuals,  and  I 
faw  him  not.  Since  I  have  lort  thee, 
dear  idol  of-  my  heart,  this  Cacique  is 
the  only  human  creature  that  h?.slhe-vva. 
me  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  goodnefsj 
fo  that  the  cuftom  of  feeing  him  be- 
came a  kind  of  necefftty.  His  abfence 
redoubled  my  forrow.  After  expect- 
ing him  long  in  vain,  I  laid  me  down  j 
butileep  had  not  yet  feale.l  my  eyes,  be- 
fore I  faw  him  enter  my  chamber,  fol- 
lowed by  the  young  woman  whofe  bn'Jk 
difdain  had  fo  fenfibly  affiifted  me. 

Sha  threw  her felf  upon  my  bed,  and 
by  a  thoufand  careffes  feemed  defirous 
to  repair  the  ill-treatment  me  had  given, 
me. 

The  Cacique  fat  down  by  my  bed- 
fide,  and  feemed  to  receive  as  much 
pieafure  in  feeing  me  again  as  I  enjoy- 
ed in  perceiving  I  was  not  abandoned. 
They  talked  together  with  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  me,  and  were  unbounded  in 
their  marks  of  the  molt  tender  aifec- 
tion. 

Their  converfation  infcnfibly  became 
more  ferious.  Though  I  did  not  un- 
derftand their  difcourle,  it  was  eafy  for 
me  to  difcover  that  it  was  founded  oa 
confidence  and  friendlhip.  Lwas  cau- 
tious not  to  interrupt  them  :  but,  as 
foon  as  they  returned  to  my  bedfide,  I 
endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  Ca- 
cique fome  information  refpecling  thofe 
particulars  which  had  appeared  to  md 
the  moft  extraordinary  llnce  my  ar- 
rival. 

All  that  I  could  underftand  from  his 
anfwers  was,  that  >the  name  of  tha 
young  woman  before  me  was  Celina  j 
that  file  was  his  fifterj  that  the  great 
man,  whom  I  had  feen  in  the  chamber 
of  the  Pallas,  was  his  elder  brother; 
and  the  other  young  woman,  that  bro- 
ther's wife. 

Celina  became  more  dear  to  me,  when 
I   understood  flie    was    the    Cacique's 
fifterj  and  the  company  of"  both  was  fa 
agreeable,  that  I  did  not  perceive  it  was  ' 
day  light  before  they  left  me. 

After  their  departure,  I  fpent  the 
reft  of  the  time,  deftined  to  repofe,  in 
thus  converfmg  with  thee.  This  is  my 
haj,-jinefs,  my  only  joy  !.  It  is  to  thee 
algnc,  dtar  foul  of  my  thoughts,  that 
D  I  UP.- 
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I  unbofom  my  heart;  thou  (halt  ever 
be  the  fole  depofitary  of  my  fecrets, 
Jaay  paflions,  and  my  lentimen-ts  I 


LETTER      XIV, 

TO  THE  SAME. 

IP  I  did  not  continue,  my  dear  Aza, 
to  fpare  from  my  fleep  the  time  that 
I  give  to  thee,  I  fttould  no  mofe  enjoy 
thofe  delicious  moments  in  which  I 
exiit  for  thee  only.  They  have  made 
me  relume  my  virgin  habits,  and  oblige 
me  to  remain  all  day  in  a  room  full  of 
people,  who  are  changed  and  renewed 
every  moment,  without  fceming  to  di- 
xninifh. 

This  involuntary  difftpation,  in  fpite 
of  myfelf,  often  caufes  a  fafpenfion  of 
my  tender  thoughts :  but  if,  for  fome 
moments,  I  lofe  that  lively  attention 
which  unites  our  hearts,  I  always  find 
thee  again  in  the  advantageous  compa- 
rifonsl  make  of  thee  with  whatever  fur- 
rounds  me. 

In  the  different  countries  that  I  have 
parted  through,  I  have  not  feen  any  fa- 
vages  fo  haughtily  familiar  as  thefe. 
The  women  in  particular  feem  to  have 
a  kind  of  difdainful  civility  that  dif- 
gufts  human  nature,  and  would  per- 
haps infpire  me  with  as  much  contempt 
for  them  as  they  mew  for  others,  if  I 
knew  them  better. 

One  of  them  occafioncd  an  affront  to 
be  given  me  yeilerday,  which  dill  dif- 
treffes  me.  At  a  time  when  the  affem- 
bly  was  moft  numerous,  after  (he  had 
been  fpeaking  to  feveral  perfons  with- 
out perceiving  me,  whether  by  chance, 
or  that  fomebody  made  her  take  notice 
of  me,  I  know  notj  but  as  foon  as  me 
caft  her  eyes  upon  me,  (he  burft  out  a 
laughing,  quitted  her  place  precipi- 
tately, came  to  me,  made  me  rife,  and 
after  having  turned  me  backwards  and 
forwards  as  often  as  her  vivacity 
prompted,  and  handled  every  part  of 
my  drefs  with  a  fcrupulous  attention, 
me  beckoned  to  a  young  man  to  draw 
near,  and  again  began  with  him  the  ex- 
amination of  my  figure. 

Though  I  manifelted  a  diflike  to  the 
liberty  which  both  of  them  took,  as  the 


richnefs  of  the  woman's  drefs  made  me 
take  her  for  a  Pallas,  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  young  man,  who  was  all 
over  plated  with  gold,  made  him  look 
like  an  Anqui  *,  I  dared  not  oppofe  their 
\rill  t  but  this  rafh  favage,  emboldened 
by  the  familiarity  of  the  Pallas,  and 
perhaps  by  my  fubmiilion,  having  had 
the  impudence  to  put  his  hand  upon 
my  neck,  I  puftied  it  away  with  a  lut  - 
prize  and  indignation  that  fufficiently 
difcovefed  that  I  uiwlerflood  good-breed- 
ing much  better  than  himfelf. 

On  my  crying  out,  Deterville  came 
up}  and,  after  he  had  fpoke  a  few- 
words  to  the  young  favage,  the  latter, 
clapping  one  hand  upon  his  (boulder* 
fet  up  fuch  a  laugh  as  quite  diftorted  his 
features. 

The  Cacique  difengaged  himfelf  j 
and,  blufhing,  fpoke  to  him  in  fo  cold 
a  tone,  that  the  young  man's  gaiety  va- 
niflied  :  he  feemed  quite  confounded, 
and  retired  without  coming  near  ua 
again. 

O  my  dear  Aza,  with  what  a  vene- 
ration am  I  infpired,  by  the  manners 
of  this  country,  for  thofe  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Sun  !  How  does  the  teme- 
rity of  the  young  Anqui  bring  back  to 
my  remembrance  thy  tender  relpeft,  thy 
amiable  referve,  and  the  charms  of  deli- 
cacy that  reigned  in  our  converfations ! 
I  perceived  it  the  firft  moment  I  faw 
thee,  dear  delight  of  my  foul,  and  I 
mall  think  of  it  during  the  remainder 
of  my  life.  Thou  alone  uniteft  in  thy- 
felf  all  the  perfections  which  nature 
has  (bed  upon  mankind  j  as  my  heart 
has  collected  within  it  all  the  ientiments 
of  tendernefs  and  admiration  that  will 
attach  me  to  thee  till  death. 


LETTER     XV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

TH  E  more  I  fee  the  Cacique  and  hi* 
filler,   my  dear  Aza,  the   more 
difficulty  I  have  to  perfuade  myfelf  that 
they   are  of  this    nation:    they  alono 
know  what  virtue  is,  and  refpecl  it. 

The  Ample  manners,  the  native 
goodnefs,  and  the  madeft  gaiety  of 
Celina,  would  make  one  imagine  flic 


*  An  Anqui  Is  a  prince  of  the  blood.  '  There  muft  be  leave  from  the  Inca  for  a  Pe- 
ruvian to  WCA;  gol4  ^a  ,bjs  apyarej,  ajid  he  gives  (bis  permifiioa  only  to  thepriutcs  of  the 

blOfr^lOja.* 
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liad  been  bred  up  among  our  vir- 
gins: the  honeft  fweetnefs,  the  ferious 
tendernefs  of  her  brother,  would  eafily 
perfuade  me  that  he  was  born  of  the 
blood  of  the  Incas,  They  both  treat 
me  with  the  humanity  we  fliould  mew 
them,  if  (imilar  misfortunes  had  brought 
them  among  us. 

I  doubt  not  but  the  Cacique  is  a 
good  tributary  *. 

He  never  enters  my  apartment,  but  he 
makes  me  a  prefent  of  fome  of  the 
wonderful  things  with  which  this  coun- 
try abounds.  Sometimes  they  confift 
of  pieces  of  that  machine  which  doubles 
objecls,  enclofed  in  little  frames  of  cu- 
rious matter.  At  other  times  he  brings 
me  little  (tones  of  fur  prizing  luftre,  with 
which  it  is  the  cuftom  here  to  adorn  al- 
moft  all  parts  of  the  body :  they  hang 
them  to  their  ears,  put  them  on  the  fto- 
tnach,  the  neck,  the  knees,  and  even 
the  fhoesj  all  which  has  a  very  agree- 
able effeft. 

But  what  I  am  moft  amuied  with  are 
certain  fmall  utenfils  of  a  very  hard 
metal,  and  moft  fingular  ufe.  Some 
are  employed  in  the  works  which  Celi- 
na  teaches  me  to  make:  others,  of  a 
cutting  form,  ferve  to  divide  all  forts 
of  ftuffs,  of  which  we  make  as  many 
bits  as  we  pleafe  without  trouble,  and 
in  a  very  ingenious,  diverting  manner. 

I  have  an  infinite  number  of  other 
rarities  flill  more  extraordinary  j  which 
not  being  in  ufe  with  us,  I  cannot  find 
words  in  our  tongue  to  give  thee  an 
idea  of  them. 

I  keep  all  thefe  gifts  carefully  for 
thee,  my  dear  Aza  :  befides  the  pleafure 
thy  furprize  will  give  me  when  thou  feeft 
them,  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  thee. 
If  the  Cacique  was  not  fubjecl  to  thy 
obedience,  would  he  pay  me  a  tribute 
which  he  knows  to  be  due  only  to  thy 
fupreme  rank  ?  The  refpeft  he  has  al- 
ways fliewn  me,  made  me  think  from 
the  firft  that  my  birth  was  known  to 
him ;  and  the  prefents  he  now  honours 
me  with  convince  me,  that  he  knows  I 
am  to  be  thy  fpoufe,  fmce  he  treats  me 
already  as  a  Mama  Oellaf . 

This  conviction  revives  me,  and  in 
fome  meafure  calms  my  inquietudes.  I 
conceive,  that  nothing  but  the  power 
of  exprefling  my  wifli  prevents  my 


being  informed  of  the  Cacique's  reafons 
for  detaining  me,  and  to  be  delivered  by 
him  into  thy  hands:  but,  till  that  is 
poflible,  I  have  many  pains  to  fuf- 
fer. 

The  temper  of  Madame  (fo  they  call 
Deterville's  mother)  is  not  near  fo  ami- 
able as  that  of  her  children.  Far  from 
treating  me  with  the  fame  goodnefs,  fhe 
on  all  occasions  difcovers  a  coldnefs  and 
difdain  that  mortifies  me,  though  I  can 
neitherprevent  it,  nordifcover  the  caufe; 
and  yet,  by  a  contradiction  of  fenti- 
ment  that  I  ftill  left  comprehend,  me 
requires  to  have  me  conftantly  with  her. 

This  gives  me  infupportable  torture; 
for  conitraint  reigns  always  in  her  pre- 
fence,  and  it  is  by  ftealth  only  that  Ce- 
lina  and  her  brother  convey  to  me  the 
tokens  of  their  friendmip.  They  do  not 
themfelves  dare  to  fpeak  freely  before 
herj  and  therefore  ufually  fpend  part  of 
the  night  in  ray  chamber,  which  is  the 
only  time  we  can  be  faid  to  enjoy  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  each  other.  Though 
I  cannot  partake  in  their  converfation, 
their  presence  is  always  agreeable  to 
me:  and  it  is  not  from  any  want  of  at- 
tention in  them  that  I  am  not  com- 
pleatly  happy.  Alas  !  my  dear  Aza, 
they  are  ignorant  that  I  cannot  bear  to 
be  remote  from  thee,  and  that  I  only 
conceive  myfelf  to  live,  when  my 
whole  thoughts  are  occupied  by  the 
pleafing  remembrance  of  thee  and  my 
tender  regards. 


LETTER    XVI. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

I  Have  fo  few  Quipos  left,  my 
dear  Aza,  that  I  am  almoft  afraid 
to  ufe  them.  When  I  would  begin  to 
knot  them,  the  dread  of  feeing  their 
end  witholds  me,  as  if  I  could  multi- 
ply by  fparing  them.  I  am  going  to 
lofe  the  pleafure  of  my  foul,  the  fup- 
port  of  my  life:  nothing  can  relieve 
the  weight  of  thy  abfence,  which  muft 
now  bow  me  down. 

I  felt  a  delicate  pleafure  in  preferving 
the  remembrance  of  the  moft  fecret 
emotions  of  my  heart,  to  offer  thee  it's 
homage.  My  defign  was  to  preferve 


*  The  Caciques  and  Curacas  were  obliged  to  furni/h  the  drefs  and  provisions  of  the 
Inca  and  the  queen.  They  never  came  into  the  prefence  of  either,  without  offering 
them  fome  tribute  of  the  curiofities  of  the  province  they  commanded. 

•f  This  is  the  name  afiumsd  by  the  Peruvian  queens  when  they  afcend  the  throne. 
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the  memory  of  the  principal  cuftoms 
of  this  fmguhr  nation,  to  amufe  thy 
leifure  in  more  happy  times.  Alas'.  I 
have  n  w  little  hope  of  executing  my 
intention. 

If  I  find  atprefent  fo  much  difficulty 
in  arranging  my  ideas,  how  (hall  I 
hereafter  recollect  them  without  foteign 
afliltance!  Jt  is  true  they  offrr  me 
the  means;  but  the  execution  is  to  dif- 
ficult, that  J  think,  it  will  be  impcliible 
for  me  to  attain  it. 

The  Cacique  has  brought  me  one  of 
his  country  favages,  who  comes  daily 
to  give  me  kflbns  :n  their  language,  and 
to  ('new  me  a  method  of  giving  a  fort  of 
exiltence  lo  ideas.  This  is  effected  by 
drawitv?  with  a  feather  fmall  figures, 
which  they  call  Letters,  on  a  thin  mat- 
ter called  P'tper.  Thefe  figures  have 
names,  and  thofe  names,  put  together, 
reprefent  the  found  of  words.  But  thefe 
names  and  founds  fcetr.  to  me  fo  little 
diltincl  from  each  other,  that  though 
I  fheuld.in  time  fucceed  in  learning 
them,  I  am  perfuaded  it  will  not  be 
without  a  vaft  deal  of  labour.  This 
poor  favage  ufe*.  incredible  pains  to 
teach  me,  and  I  thke  flill  more  to  learn: 
yet  I  make  fo  little  progrefs,  that  I 
would  renounce  the  cnterprize,  were 
there  any  other  probable  means  of  in- 
forming myfelf  of  thy  fate,  and  mak- 
ing thee  acquainted  with  mine. 

There  is  no  other,  my  dear  Aza  ; 
therefoie  my  whole  delight  is  now  in 
this  new  and  angular  ftudy.  I  would 
live  alone:  all  that  I  fee  difpleafes  me; 
and  the  neceffity  impofed  on  me  of 
being  always  in  Madame's  apartment, 
gives  me  great  torment. 

At  firft,  by  exciting  the  curiofity  of 
others,  I  a mu fed  my  own:  but,  where 
the  eyes  only  are  to  be  ufed,  they  are 
foon  fatisfied.  All  the  women  are 
alike,  have  ftill  the  fame  manners,  and, 
I  think,  they  conftantly  fpeak  the  fame 
words.  The  appearances  are  more  va- 
ried among  the  men  ;  fome  of  them 
look  as  if  they  thought:  but,  in  gene- 
ral, I  fufpecl:  this  nation  not  to  be 
what  it  appears;  for  ::ffe£lation  fecms 
to  be  it's  ruling  character. 

If  the  dempnftrations  of  zeal  and 
earneflnefs,  with  which  the  moil  trif- 
ling duties  of  fociety  are  here  graced, 
were  natural,  thefe  people,  my  dear 
Aza,  mu(t  certainly  have  in  their  hearts 


more    goodnefs    and    humanity    than 
ours :  and  how  can  this  be  pofllhle  ? 

If  they  had  as  much  ferenity  in  the 
foul  as  upon  the  countenance;  if  the 
propensity  to  joy,  which  I  remark  in 
all  their  actions,  was  fincinc;  we  uld 
.they  chufe  for  their  amufement  fuch 
fpeftaclea  as  thofe  which  they  have  con- 
.dufted  me  to  fee? 

They  look  me  to  a  place,  where  I 
faw  reprefented.  ilmoit  as  in  thy  pa- 
lace, the  actions  of  men  who  are  no 
more*.  But  though  we  revive  only 
the  memory  of  the  moft  wife  and  virtu- 
.ous,  I  believe  only  madmen  and  vil- 
lains are  renewed  here.  The  performers 
raved  and  itorn:ed  as  if  they  were  wild; 
and  one  of  than,  carried  his  fury  fo 
high  as  to  kill  himfelf.  The  fine  wo- 
man, whom  feemingly  they  perfecuted, 
wept  inceflnmlyj  and  exhibited  fuch 
tokens  of  defpair,  that  there  was  no 
necefnty  for  the  words  flie  made  ufe  of 
to  fhew  the  excefs  of  her  anguim. 

Could  one  think,  my  dear  Aza,  that 
a  whole  people,  whole  outfide  is  fo  hu- 
mane, fhould  be  pleafed  at  the  repre- 
fentation  of  thofe  misfortunes  or  crimes 
which  either  overwhelmed  or  degraded 
creatures  like  themfelves  ? 

But,  perhaps,  they  have  occafion 
here  for  the  horror  of  vice,  to  conduct 
them  to  virtue.  -This  thought  rufhei 
upon  me  unfought;  and  if  it  be  true, 
how  I  pity  fuch  a  nation  !  Ours,  more 
favoured  by  natt.re,  cherimes  goodnefs 
.for  it's  own  charms:  we  want  only 
models  of  virtue  to  make  us  virtuous^ 
as  nothing  is  requifile  but  to  love  thee^ 
in  order  to  become  amiable. 


LETTER    XVII. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

I  Know  not,  my  dear  Aza,  what 
farther  to  think  of  the  'genius  of 
this  nation.  It  runs  through  the  ex- 
tremes with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it  re- 
quires more  ability  than  I  poflefs  to  Ik 
in  judgment  on  it's  character. 

They  have  mewn  me  a  fpe&acle  en- 
tirely oppofite  to  the  former :  that, 
cruel  and  horrible,  made  reafon  revolt, 
and  deluded  humanity  ;  this,  a:nufm# 
and  agreeable,  imitates  n:mn< , 
dignifies  good  fenlc.  It  was  compokJ 


*  The  Jncas  had  a  kind  of  dram  i  reprefcnted,  the  fubjccliof  which  were  taken 
the  moll  brilliant  actions  of  their  predwCtffjrs. 
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of  a  great  many  more  men  and  wo- 
men than  the  former  :  they  alfo  repre- 
fented  fome  actions  of  human  life  ;  but 
whether  they  expreffed  pain  or  pleafure, 
joy,  or  ibrrow,  the  whole  was  effected 
by  finging  and  dancing. 

The  intelligence  of  founds,  my  dear 
Aza,  mult  be  univerfal;  for  I  found  it 
no  more  difficult  to  be  affected  with  the 
different  paflions  that  were  reprefented, 
than  if  they  had  been  expreffed  in  our 
language :  and  this  feems  to  me  very 
natural. 

Human  fpeech  is  doubtlefs  of  man's 
invention,  becaufe  it  differs  according 
to  the  difference  of  nations.  Nature, 
more  powerful,  and  more  attentive  to 
the  neceflities  and  pleafuresof  her  crea- 
tures, has  furni/hed  them  with  general 
means  of  expreffmg  their  wifhes,  which 
are  well  fignified  by  the  founds  I  heard. 

If  it  be  true  that  fhirp  founds  exprefs 
better  the  necefiity  of  help,  in  violent 
fear  or  acute  pain,  than  words  under- 
ftood  in  one  part  of  the  world  and 
which  have  no  fignification  in  another} 
it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  the  tendered 
iighs  touch  our  hearts  with  a  more  ien- 
iible  compafRon  than  any  words,  the 
odd  arrangement  of  which  not  unfre- 
quently  produces  adirect  contrary  effect. 

Do  not  lively  and  light  founds  in- 
evitably excite  in  our  foul  a  gaiety, 
which  the  recital  of  a  diverting  ftory, 
or  a  pleafing  jeft,  however  happily  in- 
troduced, can  only  imperfectly  raife? 

Are  there  expreflions  in  any  language 
capable  of  communicating  genuine  plea- 
lure  with  fo  much  fuccefs  as  the  natu- 
ral fports  of  animals  ?  Dancing  feems 
an  humble  imitation  of  them,  and  in- 
fpires  a  fimilar  fentiment. 

In  mort,  my  dear  Aza,  every  thing 
in  this  laft  fpectacle  was  conformable  to 
nature  and  to  humanity.  Can  any  be- 
nefit be  conferred  on  man,  equal  to 
that  of  infpiring  him  with  joy  ? 

I  "felt  it  myfelf,  and  was  involunta- 
rily tranfported  by  it;  when  an  accident 
that  happened  to  Celina  interrupted  the 
felicity  I  had  began  to  enjoy. 

As  we  came  out,  we  ftepped  a  little 
afide  from  the  crowd,  and  leaned  on 
each  other  to  prevent  our  falling.  De- 
terville  was  fome  paces  before  us,  lead- 
ing  his  fitter- in -law,  when  a  young 
favage,  of  an  agreeable  figure,  came 
wp  to  Celina,  whiipered  a  few  words 
to  her,  gave  her  a  bit  of  paper  which 


flie  had  fcarce  ftrength  to  take,  and  re- 
tired. 

Celina,  who  was  fo  terrified  at  his 
approach  as  to  make  me  partake  of  her 
perturbation,  turned  her  head  languilh- 
ingly  towards  him  when  he  quitted  us. 
She  feemed  fo  weak,  that,  fearing  ftie 
was  attacked  by  fome  fudden  indifpofi- 
tion,  I  was  about  to  call  Detcrville  to 
her  afliftance :  but  (he  inftantly  prevent- 
ed me;  and,  by  putting  her  finger  on. 
her  mouth,  enjoined  me  to  be  filent. 
I  chofe  rather  to  bear  my  anxiety  than 
to  difobey  her  injunction. 
.  The  fame  evening,  when  Deterville 
and  his  lifter  entered  my  chamber,  Ce- 
lina prefented  him  the  paper  (lie  had  re- 
ceived. By  the  little  I  could  compre- 
hend of  their  converfation,  I  fhould 
have  imagined  (he  loved  the  young  per- 
fon  who  gave  it  her,  were  it  poflible  to 
be  frightened  at  the  prefence  of  thofc 
we  love. 

I  have  made  other  remarks,  my  dear 
Aza,  which  I  would  have  imparted  to 
theej  but,  alas  !  my  Quipos  are  all 
ufed ;  the  laft  threads  are  in  my  han Js ;  I 
am  tying  the  laft  knots :  and  that  whicli 
feemed  to  me  a  chain  of  communication 
betwixt  my  heart  and  thine,  is  nov* 
only  the  forrowful  object  of  my  regret. 
Illufion  quits  mej  alarming  reality  fuc- 
ceeds;  my  wandering  thoughts,  bewil- 
dered in  the  immenfe  void  of  abfence, 
will  hereafter  be  annihilated  with  the 
rapidity  of  time.  Dear  Aza,  they  feera 
to  feparate  us  again,  and  fnatch  me 
anew  from  thy  love.  I  lofe  thee*  I 
quit  thee!  I  (hall  fee  thee  no  more! 
Aza,  dear  hope  of  my  heart!  hovr 
diitant,  indeed,  are  we  now  to  be  re- 
moved from  each  other! 


LETTER    XVIII, 

TO    THE    SAME. 

HOW  much  of  my  time  has  been 
effaced,  my  dear  Aza  !  The  fun 
has  run  half  his  courfe  fince  I  laft  en- 
joyed the  artificial  happinefs  of  believ- 
ing I  converfed  with  thee.  How  tedi- 
ous has  this  double  abfence  appeared ! 
What  courage  did  I  want  to  fupport 
it!  I  lived  in  futurity  only,  and  the 
prefent  time  feemed  unworthy  to  be 
computed.  All  my  thoughts  were  no. 
thing  but  defies,  my  reflexions  butfo 
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many  projects,  and  my  fentiments  but 
a  feries  of  hopes. 

Scarce  have  I  learned  to  form  theie 
figures,  and  yet  I  will  endeavour  to  ren- 
dtr  them  the  interpreters  of  my  pafiion, 

I  feel  myfelf  reanimated  by  this  de- 
lightful employment:  reftored  to  my- 
felf, I  begin  to  live  again.  Aza,  haw 
dear  art  thou  !  What  pleafure  do  I  take 
in  telling  thee  fo,  in  painting  thefe  fen- 
timents, and  giving  them  all  poffible 
means  of  exiftence!  I  would  trace  them 
vpon  the  hsivteft  metal,  upon  the  walls 
of  my  chamber,  upon  my  garments, 
•upon  every  thing  that  furrounds  me, 
and  exprefs  them  in  all  languages. 

How  fatal,  alast  has  been  the  know- 
ledge of  the  language  I  now  ufe!  How 
fallacious  was  the  hope  that  prevailed 
on  me  to  .learn  it!  Scarce  had  I  be- 
come acquainted  with  it,  when  a  new 
miiverie  opened  to  my  fight  j  ob- 
jects took  a  different  form  }  and  every 
ray  of  information  I  gained,  ferved  only 
tc  difcover  foriie  new  misfortune. 

My  mind,  my  heart,  my  eyes,  the 
fun  himfelf  has  deceived  me.  He  en- 
lightens  the  whole  world,  of  which  thy 
empirv,  and  the  various  kingdoms  that 
own  thy  fupremacy,  are  only  a  portion. 
Do  not  think,  my  dear  Aza,  that  they 
have  impofed  upon  me  in  thefe  incredi- 
ble facts  j  alast  they  have  but  too  well 
proved  them! 

Far  from  being  among  people  fub- 
jefted  to  thy  rule,  I  am  not  only  under 
foreign  dominion,  but  ib  prodigioufly 
remote  from  thy  empire,  that  our  na- 
tion had  ftill  been  unknown  to  this 
people,  if  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards 
had  not  made  them  furmount  the  moft 
hideous  dangers,  to  reach  us. 

Will  not  love  do  as  much  as  the 
thirtt  of  riches  ?  If  thou  loveft  me,  if 
thou  deiireft  me,  if  thou  yet  thinkelt  of 
the  unhappy  Zilia,  I  have  every  thing 
to  expeft  from  thy  tendernefs  and  ge- 
neioiity.  Let  them  only  mew  me  the 
road  that  leads  to  thee,  and  the  perils 
to  be  furmounted,  or  the  fatigues  to  be 
borne,  fliall  be  fo  many  pleafures  to  my 
pailionate  heart* 

BETTER     XIX. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

I  Am  yet  fo  very  imperfect    in    the 
art  of  writing,   that  it  takes  me  up 
abuwdar.ee  of  time  to  form  only  a  few 


lines.  Often  it  happens,  my  dear  Ata* 
that,  after  having  written  much,  I  can- 
not myfelf  divine  what  I  have  endea- 
voured to  exprefs.  This  perplexity- 
confounds  my  ideas,  and  makes  me 
forget  what  I  had  with  pain  revolved 
in  my  memory.  I  begin  again,  fucceed 
no  better,  and  yet  I  go  on. 

The  talk  would  be  lefs  difficult,  had 
I  only  expreflions  of  tendernefs  to  con- 
vey :  the  vivacity  of  my  fentiments 
would  then  furmount  every  difficulty. 

But  I  would  alfo  give  thee  an  account 
of  every  thing  that  pafiVd  during  the 
long  intervals  of  my  filencc.  I  would 
not  have  thee  ignorant  of  any  fingle 
action  j  and  yet  fo  unimportant,  fo  little 
uniform  have  they  for  a  long  time  been, 
that  I  can  by  no  means  diftinguifli  one 
from  another. 

The  principal  event  of  my  life  has 
been  Deterville's  departure. 

As  long  ago  as  they  call  here  Six 
Months,  he  has  been  gone  to  war  for 
the  intereft  of  his  fovereign.  When  he 
departed,  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  his 
language;  but,  from  the  lively  grief  he 
dijfcovered  at  leaving  his  fifter  and  me, 
I  perceived  that  we  were  going  to  lofc 
him  for  a  long  time. 

I  flied  many  tears  :  a  thoufand  feart 
filled  my  heart,  left  the  kindnefs  of 
Celina  fhoold  wear  off.  I  loft  in  him 
the  moft  folid  hope  of  feeing  thee  again. 
To  whom  could  I  have  applied  in  any 
new  misfortune?  Nobody  underftood 
my  language. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  this  abfence.  Madame,  his 
mother,  whofe  contempt  I  had  but  too 
juftly  perceived,  (and  who  had  kept  me 
fo  much  in  her  prefence  merely  to  in- 
dulge the  vanity  ftie  conceived  on  ac- 
count of  my  birth,  and  the  power  (he 
had  over  me)  caufed  me  to  be  fhut  up 
with  Ctlina  in  a  houfe  of  virgins,  where 
we  now  refide.  The  life  that  we  lead 
here  is  fo  eternally  the  fame,  that  it 
produces  few  confiderable  events. 

This  retreat  would  not  difpleafe  me, 
had  it  not  deprived  me  (juft  as  I  began 
to  be  initiated)  of  the  inftru&ions  I 
wanted  to  conduct  my  defign  of  reach- 
ing thee.  The  virgins  who  live  here 
are  fo  extremely  ignorant,  that  they 
cannot  fatisfy  my  moll  trifling  enqui- 
ries. 

The  worfhip  which  they  render  to  the 
divinity  of  the  country  requires  that 
they  fhould  renounce  all  his  benefits, 
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all  Intelligence  of  the  mind,  all  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  heart;  and,  I  think,  if 
we  may  judge  from  their  difcourie,  even 
reafon  itfelf. 

Though  fliut  up  like  our  virgins, 
they  have  one  advantage  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun. 
The  walls  are  open  herein  feveral  pla- 
ces, and  fecured  only  by  crofs-bars  of 
iron,  placed  almoft  clofe  together.  By 
thefe  places,  which  are  called  Parlours, 
they  have  the  liberty  of  converfing  with 
perfons  without. 

It  is  through  one  of  thefe  convenient 
places  that  I  continue  to  receive  my  in- 
itruclions  in  writing.  I  fpeak  to  no- 
body but  the  mafter  who  gives  them  me  5 
and  his  ignorance  in  every  thing  but 
his  art,  is  by  no  means  likely  to  refcue 
me  out  of  mine.  Celina  feems  no  bet- 
ter  informed  than  the  reft  :  in  the  an- 
fwers  ihe  gives  to  my  queftions,  I  ob- 
ferve  a  certain  perplexity,  which  can 
only  proceed  from  awkward  difiimula- 
tion  or  profound  ignorance.  Which- 
ever it  be,  her  converfation  is  always 
confined  to  the  affairs  of  her  own  heart, 
and  to  thofe  of  her  family. 

The  young  Frenchman  who  fpoke 
to  her  as  we  came  out  from  the  finging 
entertainment,  is  her  lover,  as  I  iup- 
pofed. 

But  Madame  Deterville,  who  will 
not  permit  their  union,  forbids  her  fee- 
ing him  j  and,  the  more  effectually  to 
prevent  it,  will  not  fuffer  her  to  fpeak 
to  any  pei  fon  without. 

Not  that  the  choice  is  unworthy  of 
her;  but  this  vain  and  unnatural  mo- 
ther, taking  advantage  of  a  barbarous 
cuftom  eftablifhed  among  the  great  in 
this  country,  obliges  Celina  to  put  on 
the  virgin's  habit,  in  order  to  increafe 
the  fortune  of  her  eldeft  fon. 

From  the  fame  motive  me  has  obliged 
Deterville  to  enter  into  a  particular  or- 
der, from  which  he  cannot  be  difen- 
gaged  after  he  has  pronounced  certain 
•words  caliedVows. 

Celina,  with  all  her  power,  oppofes 
the  facrifice  they  would  make  of  her: 
and  her  refolution  is  fupported  by  her 
lover's  letters,  which  I  receive  from  my 
writing- mafter,  and  deliver  to  her.  Yet 
grief  has  fo  changed  her  difpofition, 
that,  far  frvrn  fhewing  me  that  kind- 
nefs  I  experienced  before  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  language,  mefpreads 
iuch  a  gloom  over  all  our  converfation, 
at  renders  my  forrow  infupportable. 


Her  troubles,  of  which  fl>e  makes  me 
the  perpetual  confidante,  I  hear  with- 
out difguft  j  I  bewail  them  without  art*, 
and  confoie  her  with  friendfhip :  but 
when  my  tendernefs,  awakened  by  the 
picture  of  hers,  forces  me  to  feek  eafe 
for  my  opprefied  heart,  by  only  pro- 
nouncing thy  name,  impatience  and 
contempt  are  immediately  depi&ed  in 
her  countenance,  and  me  difputes  thy 
underftanding,  thy  virtues,  and  evea 
thy  I  eve. 

My  very  China,  (I  have  no  other  name 
for  her,  this  having  fo  pleafed,  that  it 
has  been  continued)  my  China,  who 
feemed  to  /ove  me,  who  obeyed  me  in 
every  thing,  takes  the  liberty  of  advifmg 
me  to  think  no  more  of  thee,  ami  leaves 
me  when  I  iniift  on  her  filence.  Celina 
then  comes  in,  and  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
ceal my  refentment. 

This  tyrannical  conftraint  aggravate* 
all  my  misfortunes.  I  have  nothing 
left  but  the  painful  fatisfaclion  of  co- 
vering my  paper  with  exprefllons  of 
tendernefs  j  this  is  the  only  faithful 
witnds  of  the  true  fentiments  of  my 
heart. 

Alas  *  perhaps  my  pains  are  ineffec- 
tual ;  perhaps  thou  wik  never  know  that 
I  lived  for  thee  alone!  This  horrible 
idea  enfeebles  my  courage,  yet  does  it 
not  interrupt  my  refolution  of  continu- 
ing to  write  to  thee.  I  preferve  my  il- 
lufion,  that  I  may  preferve  my  life  for 
thee.  I  banifti  that  cruel  reafon  which 
would  inform  me.  If  I  hoped  not  to 
fee  thee  again,  my  dear  Aza,  I  mould 
afluredly  peri(h;  for  life,  without  thee^ 
is  only  a  torment  to  Zilia, 


LETTER    XX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

INTENT  only  about  the  affli£ion$ 
of  my  heart,  I  have  hitherto,  my  dear 
Aza,  faid  nothing  to  thee  refpe&ing 
thofe  of  my  understanding:  yet  theie 
are  not  the  lefs  cruel  becaufe  I  have 
omitted  them.  I  experience  a  diftrefs 
of  a  nature  unknown  among  us,  and 
which  nothing  but  the  equivocal  genius 
of  this  nation  could  invent. 

The  government  of  this  empire,  quite 
oppofite  to  that  of  thine,  mutt  neceflarily 
be  defective.  With  us,  the  Capa  Inc* 
is  obliged  to  provide  for  the  fubii.ftence. 
of  his  people;  heie,  the  fovereigns  Tub- 
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fift  only  on  the  labours  of  their  fubjeets : 
hence  it  is  that  molt  of  the  crimes  and 
misfortunes  of  thefe  people  proceed  from 
unfatisfied  neceflities. 

The  misfortune^  of  the  nobles,  in 
general,  arife  from  the  difficulties  they 
are  under  to  reconcile  their  apparent 
munificence  with  their  real  milery. 

The  common  people  fupport  their 
condition  by  what  is  called  Commerce, 
or  indultry;  the  leaft  evil  ariiing  from 
which  is  iniincerity. 

Part  of  the  people,  in  order  to  live, 
are  obliged  to  depend  on  the  humanity 
of  others ;  and  this  is  Co  flender,  that 
fcarce  have  thofe  wretches  fufficient  to 
preferve  their  exigence. 

Without  gold,  it  is  impoflible  to  ac- 
quire any  part  of  that  land  which  na- 
ture has  given  in  common  to  all ;  with- 
out pofleffing  what  they  call  Wealth,  it- 
is  impoiftble  to  have  gold}  and,  by  a 
falfe  confluence,  repugnant  to  reaibn' 
and  to  natural  light,  this  fenfelefs  peo- 
ple, thinking  it  adifgrace  to  receive  from 
any  other  than  the  fovereign  the  means 
of  life,  and  the  fupport  of  dignity,  give 
that  fovereign  an  opportunity  of  mower- 
ing  down  his  liberalities  on  fo  fmall  a 
number  of  his  fubjects,  in  companion, 
with  thofe  who  are  mifcrable,  that  there 
would  be  as  much  folly  in  pretending  to 
any  (hare  in  them,  as  there  would  be 
ignominy  in  obtaining  deliverance  by 
death  from  the  impoffibility  of  living 
•without  mame. 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  woeful  truths 
excited  in  my  heart,  at  firft,  only  pity 
ibr  the  miferable  wretches,  and  indig- 
nation againft  the  laws.  But,  .alas ! 
how  many  cruel  reflections  does  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  I  hear 
them  fpeak  of  thofe  who  are  not  rich, 
occafion  me  to  make  on  myfelf  1  I  have 
neither  gold,  nor  land,  nor  addrefs,  and 
yet  I  necefftrily  make  a  part  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  place.  O  Heaven !  in  what 
«lafs  muft  I  rank  myfelf? 

Though  I  am  a  ftranger  to  all  fenfe 
of  fhame,  which  does  not  arife  from  the 
commiffion  of  a  crime  j  and  though  I 
perceive  the  folly  of  bluihing  for  caufes 
independent  of  my  power  and  of  my 
will;  I  cannot  avoid  fuffering  from  the 
reflexion  of  what  others  may  think  of 
me.  This  pain  would  be  infupportable, 
did  I  not  flatter  myfelf  that  thy  gene- 
rofity  would  one  day  enable  me  to  re- 
compenfe  ihofe  who,  in  i'pitc  9f  myfelf, 


humble  me  by  benefits  with  which  1 
once  thought  myfelf  honoured. 

•  Not  that  Celina  omits  any  thing  in 
her  power  to  calm  my  inquietudes  in 
this  refpect:  but  what  I  ice,  what  I 
learn  of  this  country,  gives  me  a  general 
diffidence  of  their  words.  Thrir  vir- 
tues, my  dear  A*a,  have  no  more  reality 
than  their  riches.  The  moveables', 
which  I  thought  were  of  gold,  have 
only  a  thin  covering  of  that  metal,  their' 
true  fubftance  being  wood.  In  like' 
manner,  what  they  call  Politenefs  has  all 
the  outward  forms  of  virtue,  and  lightly 
veils  over  their  faults  :  but,  with  a  little 
attention,  the  artifice  of  this  is  difco- 
vered,  as  well  as  their  falfe  riches. 

I  owe  part  of  this  knowledge  to  a  fort 
of  writing  they  call  Books.  Though  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  comprehend  what 
they  contain,  they  have  been  of  great 
ufe  to  me  :  I  extract  notions  from  them  j 
Celina  explains  to  me  what  flie  knows, 
and  I  form  fuch  ideas  as  I  think  juft. 

Some  of  thefe  books  teach  me  what 
men  have  done,  and  others  what  they 
have  thought.  I  cannot  explain  to  thee, 
my  dear  Aza,  the  exquilite  pleafure  I 
mould  take  in  reading  them,  if  I  un- 
derftood  them  better;  nor  the  extreme 
defire  I  have  to  be  acquainted  with  fome 
of  thofe  divine  men  who  compofe  them. 
As  they  are  to  the  foul  what  the  fun  is 
to  the  earth,  I  ihould  in  them  find  all 
the  lights,  all  the  helps  I  want :  but  I  fee 
no  hopeof  everreceiving  that  fatisfaclion . 
Though  Celina  reads  pretty  often,  ihe  is 
not  fufficiently  intelligent  to  fatisfy  mf. 
As  if  fhe  had  never  reflected  that  books 
were  made  by  men,  (lie  is  ignorant  of 
their  very  names,  and  feems  not  to 
have  confidered  whether  fuch  perfons 
ever  lived. 

I  will  convey  to  thee,  my  dear  Aza, 
all  that  I  can  collect  from  their  miracu- 
lous works:  I  will  explain  them  in  out1 
language,  and  (hall  talte  fupreme  feli- 
city in  giving  a  new  pleafure  to  the  dear 
object  of  my  love. 

Alas !  mall  I  ever  be  able  to  perform 
my  promife? 

LETTER    XXL 

TO  THE  SAME. 

IN  future,  my  dear  Aza,  I  mall  not 
want  matter  to  entertain  thee;  they 
have  hit  :ne  ipeak,  to  a  C'ucipata,  whom 

they 
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tnty  cafl  a  religious  man,  wh»  knows 
every  thing,  and  has  promifed  to  leave 
me  ignorant  of  nothing.  As  polite  as 
a  great  lord,  as  learned  as  an  Amutas, 
1*  knows  as  well  the  cuftoms  of  the 
world  as  the  tenets  of  his  religion.  His 
converfation,  more  ufeful  than  books, 
has  given  me  a  fa'tisfa&ion  which  I  had 
not  tafted  fmce  my  misfortunes  fepa- 
rated  me  from  thee. 

He  came  to  teach  me  the  religion  of 
France,  and  to  exhort  me  to  embrace 
it :  which  I  would  willingly  have  done, 
had  I  been  well  aflured  that  the  picture 
he  gave  me  of  it  was  a  true  one. 

According  to  what  he  tells  me  of  the 
virtues  it  prefcribe?  rhev  are  drawn 
from  the  law  of  nature,  and  are  not  lefs 
pure  than  ours:  but  I  have  not  fuffi- 
cient  penetration  to  perceive  here  that 
agreement  which  the  manners  and  cuf- 
toms of  a  nation  fhould  have  with  their 
religion  j  on  the  contrary,  I  find  fuch  a 
want  of  connection  betwixt  them,  that 
my  renfon  abfolutely  refufes  to  believe 
my  inftru&or. 

With  refpeft  to  the  origin  and  prin- 
ciples of  this  religion,  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  either  more  incredible,  or 
more  incompatible  with  good  fenfe, 
than  the  hittory  of  Manco-capac  and 
the  Like  Tificaca:  I  mould  therefore 
nave  been  ready  to  embrace  it,  if  the 
Cucipafa  had  not  indignantly  defpifed 
the  worfhip  which  we  render  to  the 
Sun.  Partiality  of  any  kind  deftroys 
confidence. 

I  might  have  applied  to  his  argu- 
ments what  he  oppofed  to  mine:  but  if 
the  laws  of  humanity  forbid  to  ftrike 
another,  becaufe  it  is  doing  him  an  in- 
jury; there  is  more  realbn  why  one 
fhould  not  hurt  the  foul  of  another  by 
a  contempt  of  his  opinions.  I  contented 
myfelf  with  explaining  to  him  my  fen- 
timents,  but  did  not  attempt  to  contra- 

d.a  h;s. 

Betides,  a  (till  dearer  concern  induced 
me  to  change  the  fubjeft  of  our  conver- 
fation. I  interrupted  him  as  foon  as 
poflible,  to  aflc  how  far  diftant  the  city 
of  Paris  was  from  that  of  Cuzco  j  and 
whether  it  was  ppflible  to  get  from  one 
to  the  other.  The  Cucipata  fatisfied 
me  kindlv  i  and  though  the  diftance  he 
told  me  there  was  betwixt  the  two  cities 
was  enough  to  makemedefpair;  though 
he  reprefented  the  difficulty  of  perform- 
ing this  voyage  as  almoft  iniurmount- 


ablej  it  was  fufficient  for  me  to  know- 
that  the  thing  was  pofiible,  in  order  to 
confirm  my  courage,  and  infpire  me  with 
confidence  to  communicate  mydtfign  to 
the  good  father. 

He  feemed  aftonimed  ;  and  endea- 
voured to  divert  me  from  my  project 
with  fuch  tender  words,  that  I  was  my- 
felf affr-cled  at  hearing  the  dangers  to 
which  I  Ihould  be  ex  poled :  but  my  re- 
folution  was  unmak^n;  and  I  prayed 
the  Cucipata,  in  the  warmelt  manner, 
to  inftiuft  me  in  the  means  of  returning 
to  my  own  country.  He  avoided  enter- 
ing into  particulars;  and  only  told  me 
that  Deterville,  from  his  high  birth 
and  perfonal  merit,  being  in  great 
credit,  might  do  what  he  would  for 
me;  and  that,  having  an  uncle  of  great 
influence  at  the  court  of  Spain,  he 
could  more  eafiiy  than  any  other  perfon 
procure  me  news  from  our  unhappy 
country. 

The  better  to  reconcile  me  to  waiting 
his  return,  (which  he  aflured  me  was 
near  at  hand)  he  added,  that,  after  the 
obligations  I  owed  to  this  generous 
friend,  I  could  not  honourably  difpofe 
of  myfelf  without  his  confent.  I  agreed 
with  the  Cucipata,  and  heard  with  plea- 
fure  his  encomium  of  thoie  ineftimable 
qualities  which  diftinguifh  Deiervilla 
from  others  of  his  rank.  The  weight 
of  acknowledgment  is  very  light,  my  desr 
Aza,  when  we  receive  favours  only  from 
the  hands  of  virtue. 

This  learned  man  likewife  informed 
me  how  chance  had  conducted  the  Spa- 
niards to  thy  unfortunate  empire,  and 
convinced  me  that  the  third  of  gold 
was  the  fole  caufe  of  their  cruelty.  He 
then  explained  in  what  manner  the 
rights  of  war  had  occafioned  me  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Deterville,  by  a  fight 
in  which  he  was  victorious,  after  having 
taken  feveral  ihips  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  among  them  that  in  which  I  wa« 
embarked. 

In  fhort,  my  dear  Aza,  if  he  has 
confirmed  my  misfortunes,  he  has  at 
leart  drawn  me  out  of  that  cruel  uncer- 
tainty in  which  I  lived  with  regard  tc* 
thefe  extraordinary  events.  This  is  no 
fmall  confolation  to  my  mind,  and  for 
the  re(t  I  wait  the  return  of  Deterville. 
He  is  humane,  noble,  virtuous,  and  on, 
his  generoftty  I  may  depend.  If  he  re- 
ftores  me  to  thee,  what  a  benefit!  what 
joy!  what  happinefsl 

E  LETTER 
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LETTER    XXII. 

-TO   THE   SAME. 

I  Relied,  my  dear  Aza,  upon  mnkir.g 
me  a  friend  of  the  learned  Cuci. 
but  his  fecond  v:fit  has  deilroyrd  ths 
good  opinion  I  had  formed  of  him  at 
the  firft:  in  fhort,  we  have  already  dif- 
agretd. 

If  he  at  firft  appeared  gentle  and 
fincere,  I  now  found  nothing  but  rude- 
nefs  and  falftiood  in  every  thing  he  laid 
to  me. 

TvTy  mind  being  fatisfied  with  regard 
to  the  object  of  my  tendernefsj  I  beyged 
him  to  fatisfy  my  curicfity  refpe&ing 
the  wonderful  men  who  make  books : 
I  began  by  enquiring  what  rank  they 
held  in  the  world,  what  veneration  was 
paid  to  them  ;  in  Inert,  what  were  the  ho- 
nours and  triumphs  decreed  to  them  for 
ib  many  benefits  bellowed  on  fociety. 

I  know  not  what  pleafantry  the  Cu- 
cipata  difcovered  in  myqueftionsj  but 
he  foiled  at  each  of  them,  and  anfwered 
me  only  by  fuch  broken  fentences,  that 
it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  he  de- 
ceived me. 

Ought  I,  indeed,  to  believe  that  per- 
for.s  who  know  and  paint  fo  well  the 
fubtle  delicacies  of  virtue,fhould  not  have 
more,  nay,  mould  fometimes  have  lefs  of 
it  in  their  hearts  than  other  men?  Can 
I  believe  that  interell  is  the  guide  of  a 
labour  mere  than  human;-. and  that  fo 
rnsny  pains  are  rewarded  only  with 
railleries,  or  at  belt  with  a  little  mo- 
j)ey  ? 

C  n  I  perfuade  myfelf  that,  in  fo 
Jv-iUv-Jity  a  nation,  men  who  are  indif- 
rniubly  shove  others  by  the  light  of 
their  undemanding,  are  reduced  to  the 
woeful  nerciTitv  of  fell  ing  their  thoughts, 
as  people  fell  for  bread  the  meaner!  pro- 
d :icl ions  of  the  earth  ? 

Fa  I  (hood,  my  dear  Aza,  does  not  lefs 
difpleafo  me,  when  under  thetranlparcnt 
jn;-.ik  of  pieafantry,  than  when  under 
..'.k  veil  cf  deceit:  that  of  the  fa- 
ther provoked  me,  and  I  deigned  not  to 
give  him  an  aniwer. 

Being  unable  to  fitisfy  myfelf  in  this 
refpecl,  I  changed  the  converfation  to 
the  }  reject  of  my  voyage  j  but,  inltead 
of  diiluading  me  from  it  with  the  iUme 
as  before,  he  oppoled  fuch 
and  convincing  reafons  againft 
,  that  1  had  only  my  pafiion 


for  thcr  lo  copilot  t!.rm  with,  which  I,. 
m.ulc  no  fciuplc  of  avow'': 

At  full  1;  air  ;  and, 

1  <ulit  the  truth  ot'my  w 
n  (1  only  bv  jojces,  w'n'n  h,  n 
•a?  they  were,  failed  :ut  to  pi  jve  ofr't;n- 
{  laboured   to  convince    l.im  of. 
my  llnctriiy  j  but,  in  propui 

iousof  my  heart  proved  it'sfen- 
:  >,    his   countenance    and    w 

(cvcre.      IIj   viarcd    to    t. 
th  u  my  love  for  tht:e  was  incompatible 
with  value  j  that  I   mult  renounce  one 
or  l he  other  j   in  Oiort,  that,  i  could  not 
love  thee  without  a  cmne. 

At  thefe  fenfelefs  wwds  the  mod: 
violent  rage  took  pofixfilon  of  my  foul;, 
ut  the  moderation  I  had  pre-. 
fcribetl  myfelf;  I  loaded  him.  with  re- 
pro;;chec ;  1  told  him  what  I  thought  of 
the  fal'fity  of  his  word?  ;  I  protefteJ 
to  him  a  thoufand  ( times  that  I  would 
love  thee  forever;  and,  without  wait- 
ing to  hear  his  txcuks,  quitted  him  in- 
llantly,  ;;;,cl  ran  to  my  chamber,  wlure 
J  was  fui'e  he  could  r.ot  follow  me. 

O,  my  dtar  Aza!  how  capricious  i* 
the  reafon  of  this  country  !  Always  in 
contradiilion  with  itielf,  lam  at  a  lofs 
lo  undei  ihiitd  how  I  can  obey  fome  of 
it's  precepts  without  thwarting  many 
others. 

It  agrees,  in  general,  that  to  do 
good  is  the  fir  ft  virtue  :  it  approves  ac- 
knowledgment, and  yet  prefcrves  ingra- 
titude. 

It  would  be  laudable  in  me  if  IcoulcJ 
rercdabhm  thee  upon  the  throne  of  thy 
fathers ;  but  I  am  criminal  in  preferring 
for  thee  1'omething  more  precious  than 
the  empire  of  the  world. 

They  would  commend  me  if  I  could 
recompen!e  thee  by  the  Ireafdrcs  of 
Peru.  Stripped  of  ail,  dependent  for 
all,  I  peileis  only  my  love  ;  that  tlu-y 
would  have  me  tear  from  th-.-e,  and  be- 
come ungrateful,  becaufe  I  have  virtue, 
Ah,  my  dear  Aza  I  I  fhould  deceive 
them,  if  I  prom i fed  a  moment  to  ceafc 
loving  thee.  Faithful  to  their  laws,  ( 
mail  likewife  be  fo  to  my  love  j  I  will 
live  for  thee  alone. 

LETTER     XXIII. 

TO  THE   c 

I  Believe,  my  dear  Aza,  that  nothing 
but  the  joy  of  feeing  thee  can  fn; 
that  which  I  felt  on  the  return  of  De- 
teivillei  but,  as  if  I  was  ntvci 

to 
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to  tafte  pleafure  unmixed,  it  was  very 
loon  followed  by  a  forrow  which  ftili 
endures. 

Cfclina  was  yefterd^y  morning  in  my 
chamber,  when  fomebody  came  and 
whifpered  her  cut;  and  ihe  hud  not 
bt.en  long  gone,  before  I  was  called 
into  the  parlour.  I  ran  thither  ;  and 
how  was  I  furprized  to  find  her  bro- 
ther returned ! 

I  did  not  dii&mble  the  pkafure  I  re- 
ceived at  feting  him  to  whom  I  owe  fo 
much  elteem  and  friendfhip.  As  there 
-were  fentiments  which  bordered  on  vir- 
tue, I  exurcjfied  them  with  as  much 
truth  :<s  1  felt  them. 

I. law  my  deliverer,  the  only  fupport 
of  my  hope  :  I  began  tofpeak,  without 
conlliaint,:of  thee,  of  my  love,  of  my 
ciefigns,  and  my  joys  Iweiled  up  to 
transports. 

As  I  did  not  fpeak  French  when  De- 
terville wtfnt  away,  how  n-.any  things 
had  I  to  tell  him,  how  many  ciutitions 
to  afic  him,  and  how  many  thanks  to 
give  him  !  Defirous  -to  tell  him  all  at 
c/nce,  I  fpoke  bad  French,  and  yet  con- 
tinned  to  talk  on. 

During  this  time  I  perceived  that  De- 
terville's  countenance  changed  :  the 
gloom  which  I  remarked  on  his  face 
when  I  entered,  difappesred  5  joy  fuc- 
ceeded  j  and  I,  pleaied  that  I  could 
give  him  deiight,  endeavoured  to  height- 
en itftillmcre.  Alas!  ought  I  to  have 
feared  giving-  -too  much  pleafure  t-o  a 
friend  to  whom  I  owe  evtry  thing,  and 
from  whom  I  expect  every  thiirg  ?  Yet 
my  fincerity  plunged  him  in  an  errcr 
which  at  prefent  colts  ma  many  iears. 

Ceiiim  left  the  room  at  the  lame  mo- 
ment trnt  I  entered  :  her  preience  mieht 
perhaps  have  prevented  the  cruel  expla- 
nation. 

Deterville,  attentive  to.  my  words, 
feemed  to  take  pkafure  in  hearing  them 
without  attempting  to  interrupt  me.  ln- 
exprtffible  xvastha  trouble  which  feized 
me,  when  I  wiHied  to  r.flc  him  foms 
queftions  refpecling  my  journey,  and  to 
explain  to  him  my  motive  for  under- 
taking it:  I  wanted  hr.gunge;  and 
fearched  in  vain  for  words.  He  availed 
himfelf  of  a  moment  of  filence,  and 
bowing  one  knee  to  the  ground  before 
the  grate,  which  he  held  with  both  his 
hands,  he  faid  to  me,  in  a  paflionate 
tone,  «  To  what  fentiments,  divine 
*  Ziiia,  mull  I  aicribe  the  pleafure 
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1  which  I  fee  fo  ingenuoufly  exprcfled 
'  in  your  fair  eyes,  as  well  as  in  your 
'  difcourfe?  Am  I  the  happicli  of  man- 

*  kind,  in  the  very  moment  when  my 
«  fitter  reprefented  me  as   the  greatelt 
•'  object  ot  companion  ?'— '  I  know  not,* 
anfwered  I,  '   what  uneafmefs  Celina 
•'  can  have  given  you  ;  but  I  am  fure 
'  you  (hall  never  receive  any  from  me/ 
-— <  She  has  told  me,'  replied  he,  «  that 

*  I  ought  nor  to  hope  for  your  love.' 

'  Mine1.'  cried  I,  interrupting  him  ; 
,'  could  file  fay  that  you  have  not  my 
.*  love?  Ah,  Deterville  I  how  could 
'  your  ilfter  blacken  me  with  fuch  a 
'  crime !  I  abhor  ingratitude,  and 
'  fiiould  det'pife  myfelf  if  I  thought  I 
'  could  ever  ceafe  to  love  you  !' 

While  I  fpoke  thefe  few  words,  he 
feemed,  by  the  eagernefs  of  his  looks, 
as  if  he  would  have  penetrated  my  very 
foul. 

•  You  love  me,  then,  Zilla,'  faid  h?, 
and  you  tell  it  me  yourfelf  ?  I  would 
have, given  my  life  to  have  heard  Ib 
charming   a   confefTion.     But,  alasl 
now  I  hear  it,  I  cannot  believe.     Zi- 
lia,  my  dear  Ziiia  !  is  it  true  that  you 
love  me  ?  Do  you   not  deceive  your- 
felf ?    Your    tone,    your    eyes,    my 
heart,  every  thin^  feduces  me  !  Per- 
haps 1  am  only  to  be  .plunged  again 
into  the  defpair  from  which  I  have 
juft  emerged.' 

'  You  aftonifh  me,*  replied  I: 
Whence  ariles  your  doubt  ?  Since  I 
have  known  ycu,  if  I  could  not  make 
myfelf  underftood  by  wor.ds,  ou«bt 
not  all  my  aclions  to  nave  proved  that 
I  loved  you  :' — «  No,'  relumed  he, 
I  cannot  yet  flatter  myfelf  of  this  : 
you  are  not  fufficitirtly  acquainted 
with  our  language  to  dellroy  my  juft 
iears.  I  know  you  do  not  endea- 
Tour  to  deceive  me  j  but  tell  me  what 
fenfe  you  affix  to  thefe  adorable  words, 
*  I  love  you."  Let  my  lot  be  decided; 
let  me  die  at  your  feet,  either  with 
grief  cr.  pleafure.' 

*  Thefe  words,'  replied  I,  fomewhat 
alarmed  by  the  manner   in  which   he 
concluded   his  fpeech,    '  thtfe   word?> 

I  think,  ought  to.  let  you  know  that 
you  are  dear  to  me ;  that  I  intereit 
myfelf  in  your  fortune  j  that  fnen<l- 
fhip  and  gratiiurle  atrach  me  to  y<.  u  : 
thefe  fentimems  pleafc  my  heart,  and 
ought  to  fatisfy  yours,.' 
4  Ah,  Ziiia !'  anfwered  he,  '  haw 
£  a  <  feeble 
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feeble  arc  now  your  expreflions,  how 
cold  is  the  tone  of  your  voice !  Did 
Celina,  then,  tell  me  truth?  Is  it  not 
for  Aza  that  you  feel  all  that  you  ex- 
prefs  ?' — '  No,'  replied  I  j  «  the  fen- 
timents  I  have  for  Aza  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  I  feel  for  you  :  they 
are  what  you  call  love  in  another 
fenfe.— What  pain  can  this  give  you  ?* 
added  I,  (feeing  him  grow  pale,  quit 
the  grate,  and  look  with  anguifh  up  to 
heaven:)  *  I  have  this  tender  love  for 

*  Aza,  becaule  he  has  the  fame  for  me, 

<  and  we  were  efpoufed  to  each  other. 
4  There  is  nothing  in  this  that  at  all 

*  concerns  you.'—'  There  fliould  be 

*  the  fame  ties,'  faid  he,  '  betwixt  you 

*  and  me,  as  you  own  betwixt  him  and 

*  you;  fince  1  have  a  thoufand  times 

*  more  love  for  you  than  he  ever  felt.1 

*  HOW  can  that  be  poffible?'  faid  I, 
interrupting  him  :  '  You  are  not  of  my 

*  country.     Far  from   having  chofen 
«  me  for  your  wife,  it  was  chance  only 
«  that   brought  us  together,    and   we 
'  could  never,  till  this  day,  freely  com- 
«  municate  our   ideas   to   each   other. 

*  What  reafon  can  you  have  to  enter- 

*  tain  for  nae  the  ientiments  you  men- 
f  tion  ?' 

•  Was  any  other  reafon  wanting,' 
replied  he,  *  than  your  charms,   and 
'  your  virtues,  to  attach  me  to  you  till 
«  death  ?  Tenderly  brought  up,  of  a 
«  difpofition  naturally  indolent,  and  an 

*  enemy  to  artifice,  the  trouble  it  mufl 
«  have  coft  me  to  engage  the  hearts  of 
'  women,  and  the  dread  of  not  finding 
4  there  that  fincerity  I  defired,  gave  me 
'  only  a  vague  and  tranfient  relifli  for 

<  the  fex.     I  lived  without  paflion  till 

<  the  moment  I  faw  you,  when  your 

<  beauty    charmed   me  j  but  it's   im- 
«  prcfiion,  perhaps,  had  been  as  light 

<  as  that  of  many  others,  if  the  fweet- 

*  nefs  and  fimplicity  of  your  character 
«  had  not  made  you  appear  to  me  the 
'  very   object   which  ray  imagination 

<  had   fo    ficquently    formed.      You, 

<  Zilia,  beft  knew  if  I   have  (hewn  a 

<  juft  refpeft  for  this  object  of  my  acio- 
f  ration.       What   did    it   coft   me    to 

<  refill  the  feducing  opportunities  with 
«  which  the  familiarity  of  a  long  voy- 
'  age  prefented  me  !  How  often,  had  I 

<  liltened  to  my  tranfports,  muft  your 
«  innocence  have  furrendered  to  them ! 
«  BUT,  far  from  offending  you,  I  car- 
«  ried  my  difcretion  even  to  filence  :  I 
«"  enjoined  my  filler  uot  to  mention  10 


'  you  a  word  of  my  love,  willing  to  owe 
'  nothing  but  to  yourfclf  alone.     Ah, 

*  Zilia !  if  fo  tender  a  refpe<5l  does  not 
«  affe6l  you,  I  will  fly  :  but  too  furr-ly 

*  I  perceive  that  my  death   will  be  the 
'  price  of  the  facritice.' 

<  Your  death  !'  cried  I,  aflfeaed  at  the 
grief  which  I  faw  weigh  him  down, 
«  fatal  facrifice,  indeed  !  I  know  not 
'  whether  the  apprehenlion  of  my  own 
'  would  give  me  greater  horror!1 

'  Well,  then,  Zilia/  faid  he,  «  if  my 

*  life  is  dear  to  you,  bid  me  continue  to 
«  live.1—4  What  muft  I  do  ?'  faid  I.— 
'  Love  me/  anfwered  he,  «  as  you  love 
Aza.'—*  I  love  him  always  the  fame,* 
replied  I,  '  and  (hall  love  him  till  death. 
I  added,  '  Whether  your  laws  permit 
«  you  to  love  two  objects  in  the  fame 
'  manner,  I  know  notj  but  our  cuftoms 
«  and  my  heart  forbid  it.     Be  content 
'  with  the  fentiments  I  promife  you  j  I 

*  can  have  no  other.     Truth  is  dear  to 
'  me,  and  I   tell  it  you  without  dif- 
'  guife.1 

«  How  you  aftaflxnate  in  cold  blood  !' 
cried  he.  *  Ah,  Zilia  I  how  do  I  love 
'  you,  (ince  I  adore  even  your  cruel  fin- 
'  cerity!'— «Well,1  continued  he,  after 
fome  moments  filence,  «  my  love  fhall 
'  furpafs  your  cruelty.  Your  hapninefs 
'  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  Speak 

*  to  me  unrefervedly  with  all  this  tor- 

*  turing  fincerity :  what  are  your  hope* 
'  in  the  love  you  ftill  cheri/h  for  Aza?' 

'  Alas  P  faid  I,  *  my  hopes  are  in 
'  you  only.1  I  then  told  him,  I  had 
learned  that  a  pnfiage  to  the  Indies  was 
practicable  j  that  I  flattered  myfelf  he 
would  furnifh  me  with  the  means  of  re- 
turning thitherj  or,  at  lealt,  that  he 
would  have  the  goodnefs  to  get  my 
knots  conveyed  to  thee,  which  would 
inform  thee  of  my  foliation,  and  pro- 
cure me  an  anfwer,  acquainting  me  with 
thy  deftiny  alib,  that  I  might  conduct 
myfelf  accordingly. 

'  I  am  going,'  laid  he,  with  an  af- 
fected coldnefs,  '  to  take  the  neceflTiry 
'  meafures  for  difcovering  tlie  f  Ue  of 
'  your  lover:  you  mall  be  farisfied  on 
'  that  head.  But  in  vain  do  you  amuie 
'  yourfelf  with  tht  hope  of  again  feeing 
'  the  happy  Aza,  who  is  feparated  frona 

*  you  by  invincible  ohftacles/ 

Thele  words,  my  dear  Aza,  were  a 
mortal  wound  to  my  heart :  my  tears 
flowed  in  abundance,  and  kept  me  a 
long  time  from  anfweiing  Detervjlle, 
who  on  hispuit  uiclcrvcd  a  melancholy 

iltflce. 
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filencc.     '  If  it  be  fo,'  (aid  I  at  Jaft, 
if  I  (hall  fee  him  no  more,  yet  will  I 
not  live  for  hicn  the  lefs!  Your  friend- 
(hip  will  be  generous  enough  tu  pro- 
cure us  a  correfpondence,  and;  tbat 
fatisfaftion  (hail  iufl&ce  to  rend«r  my 
lif«  lei's  infupportable.      I   (hall  die 
content,  if  you  promiie  to  infoi;m  him 
th.:t  1  loved  hJrp  even  in  the  lalt  mo- 
ment of  my  exiftencel' 
«  Oh,  this  is  too  much  !'  cried  he, 
inng  up  briikly.     '  Yes,  if  it  be  pof- 
fible,  I  will  alone  be  noiferahle.     You 
(hall  know  this  heart  which  you  dif- 
dain  :  you  (hali  fee  the  efforts  of  wliicb 
a  love  like  mine  is  capable,  and  I  will 
force  you  at  leaft  to  lament  roe.'     As 
he  (poke  thefe  words,  be  darted  away, 
and  left  me  in  a  condition  which  I  do 
not  yet  well  comprehend.    I  continued 
ftanding,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  by 
which  Detcrville,  went  out,  plunged  ni 
-a  confufion  of  thoughts,  which  I  itrove 
in  vain  to   reduce   to  order.     I  fhould 
have  remained  there  longer,  if  Celina 
had  not  come  into  the  parlour. 

She  aflced  me,  batlily,  why  her  bro- 
ther was  fo  foqn  gone;  and  I  attempted 
»ot  to  conceal  what  had  paffed  between 
us. 

At  firft  fhe  feemedonly  to  grieve  for 
what  (he  called  her  brother's  misfor- 
tune: then,  changing  her  Ibrrosy  into 
anger,  (be  loaded  me  with  the  f'evereit 
reproaches,  to  which  I  dared  rot  aniwer 
a  fmgle  wojd.  What  could  I  have  laid 
to  ber  ?  My  Jrouble  did  not  leave  me 
the  liberty  of  thinking.  I  went  out, 
and  (he  did  not  follow  me.  Re.tirjng 
into  my  chamber,  I  ftaid  there  a  whole 
day  without  daring  to  appear,  without 
fpeaking  to  any  perfon,  and  in  fuch  a 
disorder  of  mind  that  I  was  incapable 
cf  even  writing  to  thee. 

Celina'$  wrath,  her  brother's  defpai.r, 
and  his  laft  words,  (to  which  I  dared 
not  give  a  favourable  fenfe)  alter- 
nately tormented  my  foul,  and  gave  me 
the  molt  cruel  uneafinefs. 

At  lajt  I  thought,  that  the  only  way 
to  foften  my  inquietudes  was  to  repre- 
fent  them  to  thee,  and  to  fearch  in  thy 
love  tor  thofe  counfels  of  which  I  h:\ve 
fo  much  need.  This  error  fupporred 
me  while  I  was  writing;  but,  alas!  h»w 
ftort  a  time  did  it  continue!  My  letter 
is  written,  and  the  characters  are  drawn 
only  for  myfelf. 

Thou  art  ignorant  of  what  I  fuffer; 
thou  doft  not  even  kn«w  if  I  exitt,  if  I 


continue  to  lov?  thee.  Aza,  my  dear 
A*a!  thou  wilt  never  know  thcfe 
things. 


^  5  T  T  K  R    XXIV. 

TO   THE    SAME. 

JUSTLY,  my  dear  Aza,  may  I 
«J  call  that  time  an  abfence,  which  is 
elapfed  fince  I  laft  wrote  to  thee. 

Some  days  after  the  converfation  I 
had  with  Deterville,  I  fell  into  a  fick- 
nels  which  they  call  a  Fever.  If,  as  I 
bel^ve,  it  wa$  cauled  by  the  dolorous 
pafiions  which  then  agitated  me,  I 
doijbc  not  but  it  has  been  lengthened 
by  the  ibrrowful  reflections  that  have 
fince  employedi  me,  and  by  my  regret 
at  having  lolt  the  friendihip  ot  Celina. 

Tbough  (he  feemed  to  be  concerned 
for  my-  roajady,  and  took  all  the  care 
of  me  in  her  power,  it  was  with  fo  cold 
an  air,  and  fo  little  fympathy  in  theaf- 
flicliou  of.  my  fpjul,  that  I  cannot  doubt 
but  her  fentiments  towards  me  are 
changed.  The  extreme  frjendfhip  (he 
has  for  her  brother  arms  her  againit  me, 
and"  me  continually  reproaches  me  for 
having  rendered  him  miferable.  The 
(hame  of  appearing  ungrateful  intimi- 
dat;es  me  j  the  ajffecled  kindnefies  of 
Celina  torture  me;  (he  is  constrained 
by  my  perplexity,  and  the  foft  and 
agreeable  are  bani(hed  from  our  conver- 
fation. 

JsTotwithf>anding  the  inconvenience 
and  pain  I  fuffer  frona  this  brother 
and  liiler,  lam  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  the  events  which  have  changed  their 
deftiny. 

Madame  Deterville  is  dead.  This 
unnatural  mother  has  not  contradicted 
her  charafter  j  flie  has  left  her  whole 
fortune  to  her  e^ldeft  Con.  There  are 
hopes  that  the  lawyers  may  prevent  tte 
effefts  of  this  injuftice,  Deterville, 
difimerefted  with  regard  to  himfelf, 
takes  infinite  pains  to  redeem  Celina 
from  oppiefiion.  Her  misfortunes  feem 
to  increafe  his  efteem;  beftdes  that  he 
comes  to  fee  her  every  day,  he  writes 
.to  her  night  and  morning  :  his  letters 
are  full  of  tender  complaints  againd 
me,  and  fuch  lively  folicitude  for  my 
health,  that  though  Celina  affefts,  in 
reading  them,  to  inform  me  only  of  the 
progrefs  of  their  affairs,  I  can  eaCJy 
difcover  the  motive  of  this  pretence. 

I  doubt 
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I  dmibt  not  but  Deterville  writes 
them  on  purpole  that  they  may  be  read 
to  me:  and  yet  I  am  perfuaded  he  would 
not  do  it,  if  he  knew  the  heavy  re- 
proaches that  always  follow  thefe  lec- 
tures j  they  make  their  imprefiion 
upon  my  heart,  and  forrow  coni'umes 
me. 

Hitherto,  in  the  midft  of  ftorms,  I 
liave  enjoyed  the  weak  fatisfaction  of 
living  in  peace  with  myfelf;  not  a 
fpot  fullied  the  purity  of  my  foul,  nor 
a  remorfe  troubled  it.  But  now  I  can- 
not think,  without  a  fort  of  contempt 
for  myfelf,  that  I  fliould  make  two 
perions  unhappy  to  whom  I  owe  my 
life.  How  do  I  interrupt  the  felicity 
which,  but  for  me,  they  would  enjoy! 
and  yet,  though  I  injure  them  all  in 
my  power,  I  am  not,  nor  will  I  ceafe 
to  be  in  this  refpect  criminal.  My  ten- 
dernefs  for  thee  triumphs  over  my  re- 
snorfe.  Aza,  how  do  I  love  thee! 


LETTER    XXV. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

HOW  prejudicial,  my  dear  Aza, 
may  prudence  fometimes  be!  I 
have  for  a  long  time  refitted  the  prefiing 
importunities  wkich  Deterville  had 
caufed  to  be  made  to  me,  that  I  would 
grant  him  a  moment's  converfation. 
Alas!  I  fliunnod  my  own  hnppinefs. 
At  length,  lefs  through  complaifance 
than  became  I  was  weary  of  Celina's 
importunity,  I  fuffered  myfelf  to  be  led 
to  the  parlour.  At  fight  of  the  fright* 
ful  change  in  Deterville,  which  makes 
him  fcarceto  be  known,  I  flood  con- 
founded, repented  already  the  ftep  I 
had  taken,  and  waited,  trembling,  for 
the  reproaches  which  I  thought  he  had 
a  right  to  lay  on  me.  How  could  I 
divine  that  he  was  going  to  fill  my  foul 
with  pleafure! 

'  Pardon  me,   Zilia,'  faid  he,  <  the 

•  violence  I  inflict  on  you.     I  mould 
«  not  have  obliged  you  to  fee  me,  had  I 

•  not  brought  you  as  much  pleafure  as 
'  you  give  torment  to  me.     Is  a  mo- 
«  ment's  fight  of  you  too  much  to  re- 

*  quire  in  recompenfe  for  the  cruel  fa- 

*  crifice   I   am  about  to  make  you  ?' 
Then,  without  giving  me  time  to  an- 
iwer,  *  Here,'  lays  he,  '  is  a  letter  from 
'  the  relation  you  mentioned.      This 
'  will  inform  you  of  Aza's  iituationj 


'  and  prove,  at  the  fame  time,  better  ttinrt 

*  all  my  pioteftations,  how  great  is  the 
'  excefs  of  my  love.'    He  then  read  the 
whole  of    that   letter.      Oh,  my   deaf 
Aza  !   could  I  hear  it,  and  not  expire 
with  joy  ?  It  informed  me  that  thy  days' 
are  prelerved,   that  thou  art  free,  that 
thou  lived  out  of  danger  at  the  court 
of  Spain.     What  an  unexpected  hap- 
pinefs  ! 

This  admirable  letter  was  written  by 
a  man  who  knows  thee,  who  fees  thee, 
who  converfes  with  thee.  Perhaps  thy 
looks  were  fixed  a  moment  on  this 
precious  paper!  I  could  not  lift  mine 
from  it.  It  was  with  pain  I  fuppreifed 
the  joyful  exclamations  that  were  ready 
to  eicape,  and  tears  of  love  overflowed 
my  face. 

Had  I  followed  the  emotions  of  my 
heart,  a  hundred  times  fhould  I  have 
interrupted  Deterville,  to  tell  him  all 
that  my  gratitude  infpired  :  but  I  for- 
got not  that  my  felicity  would  augment 
his  pain ;  and  fo  concealed  my  tranf- 
ports,  that  my  tears  only  were  viiible.  • 

«  You  fee,  Zilia/  faid  he,  after  he  had 
finiflied  reading  this  letter,  *  that  I  have 
'  kept  my  word  :  you  are  informed 
'  of  Aza's  fituation  j  what  more  is  there 
'  to  be  done  ?  Lay  your  injunctions 

*  without  referve;  there  is  nothing  that 

<  you  are  not  entitled  to   exact  of  my 

*  love,  provided  it  contributes  to  your 

*  felicity.' 

Though  I  might  have  expected  this 
excefs  of  goodnefs,  it  neverthelefs  fur- 
prized  and  affected  me, 

I  was  fome  moments  perplexed  for 
an  anfwer,  fearing  to  aggravate  the 
grief  of  fo  generous  a  man.  I  fought 
for  terms  that  might  exprefs  the  feelings 
of  my  heart,  without  offending  the  fea* 
fibility  of  his:  I  could  not  find  them> 
and  was  yet  obliged  to  fpeak. 

'  My  happineis,1  faid  I,  *  will  never 
'  be  unmixed,  fince  I  cannot  reconcile 
1  the  duties  of  love  with  thole  of  friend- 

<  mip.     I  would  regain  the  friendship 
'  both   of  you    and   Celina  5  I   would 
'  never  leave  youj  I  would  for  ever  ad- 
'  mire  your  virtues,  and  through    my 
'  whole  life  pay  the  tribute  of  £r.vitui!e 
1  which  I  owe  for   your  goodnt- 

*  know  that,  in  removing  to  a  diiiance 
'  from  two  perions  fo  dear,  I  (hall  car- 
'  ry  with  me  eternal  regret  j  but ' 

'How,  Zilia!'  cried  he,  '  would 
'you,  then,  leave  us?  Alas!  I  was 

*  not  prepared  for  this  fatal  refoiutiorf, 

*  and 
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«  and  want  courage  to  fupport  it.     I. 
«.had  fortitude  enough  to  fee  you  here 

*  in  the  arms  of  my  rival:  the  efforts. 
«  of  my  reafon,  and  the  delicacy  of  my 
«  love,  had  reconciled  me  to  that  moi - 
<  tal   ttroke  which  I   had  prepared  my- 

*  felf ;  but  I  cannot  be  feparated  from 
'  you :  I  cannot  renounce  the  fight  of 
«  von. — No,    you    fhall    not     depart,' 
continued  he,    with  warmth;  *  do  not 
'.  think  of  it :  you  abufe  my  tendernels, 

*  and   tear,  without  pity>  a  heart  dif- 

*  tracted  with  love.     Zilia  !  cruel  Zilia  ! 
'behold  my  defpair;  it  is  your  own 
'work.     Alas!    what  return  do   you 
«  make  for  the  moft  difmterefled  love  1' 

*  It  is  you,'  anfwered  I,  terrified  at 
his  refoluticn,  '  it  is  you  who  ought  to 
«  be  blamed.  You  r.nd  my  very  foul 
«  by  forcing  it  to  be  ungrateful;  you 
•'  Jay  wafte  my  heart  by  a  fruitlefs  fen- 
«  fibiiity!  In  the  name  of  friendfhip, 

*  do  not  fully  a  generofity  without  ex- 

*  ample,    by    a    defpair   which    would 

*  caufe  the  bitternefs  of  my  life,  "and 
'  not  render  you  happy.     Do  not  con- 

*  dtmn  in  me  the  fentiment  which  your- 
<  felf  cannot  furmount,  and  oblige  me 

*  to  complain  of  you  unwillingly.    Let 

*  me  cherifh  your  name,  let  me  bear  it 

*  to  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  world,  and 
'  make  it  revered  by  a  people  who  are 

*  the  adorers  of  virtue!' 

I  know  not  how  I  pronounced  thefe 
words;  but  Deterville,  fixing  his  eyes 
ppon  me,  (and  yet  not  feeming  to  look, 
but  mut  up,  as  it  were,  in  himfelf) 
continued  a  long  time  in  profound  me- 
ditation. I  feared  to  interrupt  him, 
and  we  kept  an  equal  filence,  till  he  re- 
fumed  his  fpeech ;  and,  with  a  fort  of 
tranquillity,  faid  to  me— c  Yes,  Zilia, 

*  I  know,  I  feel  my  own  injuftice;  but 

*  can  one  coolly  renounce  the  fight  of 

*  Ib  many  charms  ?  You  will   have  it 
'  fo,    and    you   (hall    be   obeyed.       O 

*  Heaven,  what  a  facrifice!   My  mife- 
'  rable  days  fliall  roll  on,  and  end  with- 

*  out    beholding    you.      At    leaft,    if 

'  death Let  us  talk  no  more  of  it,' 

added  he,  interrupting  himfelf;  '  my 
'  weaknefs  betrays  me.    Give  me  two 
'  days  to  confirm  my  felf,  and  I  will 

*  then  wait  on  you  again,  that  we  may 
'  together  fix  the  meafures  neceflary  for 

*  your  journey.     Adieu,  Zilia !    May 

*  the  happy  Aza  talte  all  felicity!'  At 
frying  thefe  words  he  went  out. 

I  confefs  to  thee,  my  dear  Aza, 
though  Deterville  is  dear  to  me,  though 
J  was  deeply  affefted  with  his  grief,  I 


was  too  impatient  for  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  .my  felicity,  not  to  be  very 
well  pleafed  with  his  refolution. 

How  delightful  is  it,  after  fo  much 
pnir.,  to  give  one's  felf  up  to  juy  !  I 
pa  fled  the  reft  of  the  day  in  the  molt 
tender  raptures.  I  did  not  write  to 
thee  :  a  letter  would  have  been  too  lit- 
tle for  my  heart;  it  would  have  recalled 
thy  abfence  to  my  mind.  I  faw.  tbee, 
I  fpoke  to  thee,  dear  Aza!  What  had 
been  wanting  to  my  happinefs,  if  thou 
hadft  joined  to  that  precious  letter  fame 
tokens  of  thy  tendernefs  ?  Why  didft 
thou  not  do  it?  They  fpoke  to  thee 
concerning  me;  thou  knoweft  myfitu- 
aiion,  and  I  heard  not  a  word  of  thy 
love.  But  can  I  doubt  of  thy  heart? 
Mine  is  anfwerable  for  it.  Thou  love  ft 
me;  thy  joy  is  equal  to  mine:  thou 
burneft  with  the  fame  fire,  and  the  fame 
impatience  devours  thee.  Let  fear  be 
far  from  my  foul,  and  joy  reign  there 
without  mixture.  Yet — thou  haft  em- 
braced the  religion  of  that  favage  peo- 
ple. What  is  that  religion?  Does  it 
require  the  fame  facrifices  of  affection 
as  that  of  France  ?  No  ;  thou  wouldit 
not,  then,  have  fubmitted  to  it. 

However  that  be,  my  heart  is  uncle* 
thy  laws  :  fubmitted  to  thy  underftand- 
ing,  I  will  blindly  adopt  whatever  may 
render  us  infeparable.  How  can  I  fear  ? 
Soon  re-united  to  my  blifs,  to  my  be- 
ing, to  my  all,  I  (hall  hereafter  think 
for  thee  only,  and  live  for  nothing  but 
to  love  thee. 


LETTER     XXVI. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

IT  is  here,  my  dear  Aza,  that  I  (hall 
fee  thee  again  :  my  felicity  is  every 
day  augmented  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
ftances  which  attend  it.  The  inter- 
view with  Deterville  is  juft  over;  and 
whatever  pleafure  I  prcmifed  myfelf  in 
furmounting  the  difficulties  of  a  long 
journey,  in  iurprizing  thee,  in  meeting 
thy  footfteps,  I  facrifice  it  without  re- 
gret to  the  happinefs  of  feeing  thee 
fooner. 

Deterville  has  fo  fully  convinced  me 
that  thou  mayeft  be  here  in  lef's  time 
than  I  can  travel  into  Spain,  that  though 
he  generoufly  left  me  the  choice,  I  hefi- 
tated  not  to  wait  for  thee  here  ;  time 
being  much  too  precious  to  be  unnecef- 
fanly  waited. 

Perhaps 


THE 


Perhaps  I  mould  have  examined  this 
Advantage  with  more  caution,  had  I  not 
previously  gained  fuch  intelligence  re- 
fpe&ing  rty  journey  as  fecretly  deter- 
mined me  what  refolution  to  take  ;  this 
is  a  con  fern*  on  I  can  make  only  to  thee. 

I  remember,  in  the  long  ioute  which 
brought  me  to  P-iiis,  Deterville  gave 
pieces  of  filver,  and  fometimes  of  gold, 
at  the  different  places  where  we  (top- 
ped. I  bfg^ed  to  know  if  this  was  re- 
quired of  him,  or  if  he  did  it  from  mere 
<«enerofity  j  and  was  informed  that,  in 
France,  travellers  pay  not  only  for  their 
food,  but  even  for  their  repoJ'e*.  Alas! 
J  have  not  the  leaft  portion  of  that  which 
would  be  neceflary  to  latisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  this  greedy  people  j  all  muft 
come  from  Deterville.  Thou  knoweft 
what  I  owe  him,  and  how  fliameful 
would  it  be  to  contract  frefli  obliga- 
tions! I  ihould  accept  his  f  vour  with 
a  repugnance  which  nothing  but  ablb- 
lute  neceffity  could  vanquifh.  Can  I  vo- 
luntarilymake  myfelf  a  greater  debtor  to 
him  who  has  already  done  and  i>  fifeied 
fo  much  for  me?  I  co'u  Id  not  think,  of  it, 
my  dear  Azaj  and  this  reafon  alone 
would  have  determined  me  tc  remairi 
here.  The  pleafure  of  feeing  thee  fc*on- 
er  only  confirmed  my  former  refolution. 

Deterville  has  in  mv  prefenct-  written 
to  the  Spamfh  mini(ter  :  he  prcfies  him 
to  let  thee  cornej  and  points  out  the 
means  of  conduftirg  thee  hither,  with 
a  generofiry  that  increafes  at  once  my 
gratitude  :>nd  admiration. 

Howpleafant  were  the  moments  that 
pafTed  whilr  Deterville  was  writing! 
How  '.felightfui  to  contrive  the  dilpoii- 
tions  for  thy  journey,  to  fettle  the  pre- 
parations for  that  happinefs  of  which 
I  can  no  longer  doubt  I 

If  it  at  firtt  coil  me  dear  to  renounce 
the  defign  of  preventing  thy  journey,  1 
confels,  my  dear  Aza,  this  refolutioa 
has  proved  the  fource  of  a  thoufand 
pleaiures  which  I  had  not  before  per- 
ceived. 

Many  circumrhnces,  which  at  fir  ft 
appeared  too  inconfiderable,  either  to 
ha  (ten  or  retard  my  journey,  now  be- 
come interesting  and  agreeable.  I  fol- 
lowed blindly  the  emotions  of  my  heurt; 
and  forgot  that  I  was  coming  in  fcarch 
«f  thee  among  thofe  cruel  Spaniards, 
'the  very  idea  of  whom  chills  my  foul 


with  horror.  The  certainty  of  not  ftc» 
\ng  them  any  more  givefc  me  infinite 
(atisfaciidn.  Though  the  voice  of  love 
at  firft  lupprefled  that  rf  friend&ip,  I 
riow  taftt  without  remorie  the  iweernef» 
of  uniting  them.  Deterville  has  aflfu- 
red  me,  that  it  will  be  impoflible  for  us 
ever  to  vifit  the  city  of  the  Sun  :  and, 
arttr  our  own  country,  can  theie  be  a 
more  agreeable  place  of  reficknce  than 
rhis  of  France?  It  will  pleale  thee,  my 
dear  Aia,  though  fincerity  is  banifhed 
From  it.  Here  are  fb  many  agieeablr. 
things,  that  they  make  one  forget  the 
da'ngers  t/f  fociety. 

After  what  I  have  faid  to  thee  of* 
gold,  it  is  unneceflary  to  caution  thee  to 
take  fome  of  it  with  thee :  thou  wilt 
have  no  other  merit.  A  fmall  part  of 
thy  treafuies  would  amaze  and  con- 
found the  pride  of  the  magnificent  in- 
digents  of  this  kingdom;  thy  virtues 
and  thy  fentiments  will  be  cherimed 
only  by  me. 

Deterville  has  promifed  to  tranfmit 
to  thee  my  knots,  and  my  letteisj  and 
alfured  me  that  thou  wilt  find  interpret- 
ers to  explain  the  latter.  They  are 
come  to  demand  my  packet,  ar.d  I  mtft 
conclude.  Fnrewel,  dear  hope  of  my 
life  !  1  will  continue  to  write  to  thee  5 
and,  if  I  cannot  fend  my  letters,  will 
keep  them  for  thee. 

How  mould  I  fupport  the  length  of 
thy  journey,  wcie  I  to  deprive  mvfelf 
of  the  only  means  of  converfing  with 
my  joy,  my  tranfporfs,  and  my  felicit)  I 

L  t  t  T  E  fc     XXVII. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

SIN  CE  I  know  mv  letters  to  be  on 
the  roai.1,  my  dear  Az*.  I  enjoy  a 
t'.nquillity  to  which  1  w.:s  i-efure  a 
itrangcr.  I  think  for  ever  of  the  plea- 
fnre  thou  wilt  fed  in  receu»ng  them  j 
I  f£e  and  partake  of  thy  tranfports  :  my 
foul  admits  only  pleating  i  leas  j  and» 
to  compleat  my  joy,  peace  is  again  efta- 
blimed  in  our  little  fociety. 

The  judges  have  reftored  to  Celina 
the  efrcas  of  which  her  mother  had  de- 
prived her  :  (he  every  day  fees  her  lo- 
verj  and  her  marriage  is  retarded  only 
by  the  neceffary  preparations  that  arc 


*  The  Incas  eftabUflied  large  houfcs  upon  the  toad,  where  all  traveller*  were  enter- 

making 
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Waking  for  it.  Thus  blefled  to  her 
\vifh,  fhe  thinks  no  more  of  chiding 
me  j  and  I  have  as  much  obligation  to 
her,  as  if  the  kindnefles  me  begins  again 
to  (hew  me. were  the  offspring  of  her 
friendi'lnp.  Whatever  be  the  motiver 
we  are  always  indebted  to  thofe  from 
whofe  affiftance  we  derive  the  enjoy- 
ment of  agreeable  fenfations. 

Celina  this  morning  made  me  fully 
fenfible  of  this  obligation,  by  an  act  of 
kindnefs  which  at  once  transported  me 
from  tedious  anxiety  to  the  moft  calm 
tranquillity. 

They  had  bought  her  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  fluffs,  garments,  and  toys 
of  all  jcinds.  She  fetched  me  haftily 
into  her  chamberj  and  after  confulting 
me  upon  the  different  beauties  of  fo 
many  ornaments,  fhe  put  together  a 
heap  of  thofe  which  had  moft  attracted 
my  attention,  and  haftily  commanded 
our  Chinas  to  carry  them  into  my  apart- 
ment, though  I  oppofed  it  with  all  my 
power.  My  refufal  at  firft  ferved  only 
to  divert  her  j  but  perceiving  that  the 
more  I  declined  the  prefent,  the  more 
Ihe  perfifted  in  making  it,  I  could  no 
longer  diffemble  my  feelings. 

*  Why,'  laid  I  to  her,  with  my  eyes 
drowned  in  tears,  *  why  will  you  con- 
tinue to  humble  me?  I  owe  to  you 
my  life,  and  all  that  I  enjoy :  but  fo 
much  bounty  is  not  neceltary  to  keep 
alive  the  remembrance  of  my  misfor- 
tunes. I  know  that,  agreeable  to 
your  laws,  when  benefits  are  of  no 
advantage  to  thofe  who  receive  them, 
the  fharne  is  effaced.  It  is  not  with- 
out repugnance,'  added  I,  in  a  fofter 
one  *  that  I  conform  to  fentiments 
which  poffefs  fo  little  of  nature.  Our 
cuftoms  are  more  humane  :  the  re- 
ceiver is  with  us  as  much  honour- 
ed as  the  giver.  You  have  taught 
me  a  different  notion  j  and  is  not 
this,  therefore,  offering  me  a  frefti  in- 
fult?' 

This  amiable  friend,  melted  by  my 
tears  more   than  irritated   by  my  re- 
proaches, anfwered,  in  the  kindeft  and 
moft  gentle  manner,  *  Both  my  brother 
and  I,  my  dear  Zilia,   would  be  far 
from  wounding  your  delicacy.     Ill 
would  it  become  us,  as  you  will  pre- 
fently  be  fatisfied,  to  affect  a  fuperi- 
ority  in  our  behaviour  to  you.      I 
only    requefted    you    would   partake 
with  me  the  gifts  of  a  generous  bro- 


ther ;  convinced  that  this  was  the 
moft  effectual  method  of  mewing  him 
my  gratitude.  Cuftom,  in  my  fitua- 
tion,  requires  me  to  offer  you  thefe 
prefentsj  but  as  you  are  offended,  I 
will  fay  no  more  on  the  fubject.* 
•*  You  promife  me,  then  ?'  faid  I. 
Yes,' anfwered  (lie  with  a  fmilej  *  but 
give  me  leave  to  write  a  word  or  two 
to  Deterville.' 

I  permitted  her  to  do  as  (he  requeft- 
ed,  and  our  mutual  confidence  was  re- 
ftored.  We  began  to  examine  her  drefs 
more  particularly,  and  were  thus  em- 
ployed when  fhe  was  called  into  the 
parlour.  She  would  have  had  me  ac- 
company her :  but,  my  dear  Aza,  can 
I  have  any  enjoyment  equal  to  that  of 
writing  to  thee?  Far  from  defiring  to 
feek  any  other,  I  am  aware  of  the  a- 
mufemem  fhe  intends  me. 

Celina  is  going  to  be  married,  and 
me  talks  of  taking  me  with  her:  fhe 
would  have  me  quit  this  religious  houfe, 
and  live  with  her.  But,  if  I  may  be 
believed .-.-..__._. 

Aza,  my  dear  Aza,  by  what  an  agree- 
akle  furprize  was  my  letter  interrupted ! 
I  feared  we  had  for  ever  loft  this  preci- 
ous monument  of  our  ancient  fplen- 
dor  5  I  had  even  ceafed  to  think  of  it  z 
is  it  pofllblethat  I  am  now  furrounded 
with  the  magnificence  of  Peru  ?  I  fee 
it,  I  feel  it !  Yet  fcarce  can  I  believe 
my  eyes  or  my  hands. 

While  I  was  writing  to  thee,  Celina 
came  into  my  chamber,  followed  by 
four  men  bending  under  the  weight  of 
heavy  chefts  which  they  carried  on  their 
backs.  They  put  them  down,  and  re- 
tired. Imagining  they  had  brought 
fome  new  prefents  from  Deterville,  I 
already  began  to  murmur  j  when  CelU 
na,  giving  me  the  keys,  faid,  « Open, 
'  Zilia,  open  without  being  angry :  it 
*  comes  from  Aza.* 

Truth,  which  is  infeparable  from  the 
idea  of  thee,  fuffered  me  not  to  retain  a 
doubt.  I  opened  haftily;  and  my  fur- 
prize  confirmed  my  error,  when  I  faw 
that  all  I  beheld  were  the  ornaments  of 
the  temple  of  the  Sun. 

A  confufion  of  ideas,  compofed  of 
forrow  and  joy,  of  pleafure  and  regret, 
filled  my  whole  heart.  1  threw  myfelf 
proftrate  before  the  facred  remains  of 
our  worfhip  and  our  altars,  covered 
them  with  devout  kites,  bathed  them 
F  with 
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with  my  tears,  and  could  hardly  he  dif- 
cn gaged  from  them  :  I  even  forgot  that 
Celina  was  prefent,  till  fhe  rouzed  me 
from  my  trance  by  prefenting  me  with 
a  letter,  which  flie  defired  me  lo  read. 

Still  abforbed  in  my  error,  I  imagin- 
ed it  came  from  thee,  and  my  tranfports 
redoubled  :  but,  though  I  perufed  it 
with  extreme  difficulty,  I  ibon  difco- 
vered  that  it  was  the  writing  of  Deter- 
ville.  It  will  be  eafier  to  copy  it,  my 
dear  Aza,  thiiu  to  explain  it's  meaning 
to  thee. 


DETERVILtE'S     LETTER. 

fT^HESE  treafures  are  thine,  fair 
•*•  '  Zilia  j  they  were  found  in  the 
{hip  that  carried  thee.  Some  difputes 
which  arofe  among  the  crew  have 
till  now  prevented  my  difpofing  of 
them  to  my  wifti.  I  would  myfelf 
have  prefented  them  to  thee ;  but  thy 
uneafmefs,  this  morning  diicovered 
to  my  frfter,  fuffered  me  not  to  pur- 
fue  my  inclination.  I  could  not  too 
foon  diflipate  thy  fears ;  and  am  re- 
folved,  durin-g  life,  to  prefer  thy  hap- 
«  pinefs  to  my 


I  confef*  with  a  blufh,  my  dear  A*ar 
I  was  at  this  inftant  lefs  fenfiblc  of  De- 
terville's  generofity,  than  of  my  own 
pleafure  ia  being  abie  to  give  him 
proofs  of  mine. 

I  immediately  felefted  a  vafe,  whieh 
chance,  rafther  than  avarice,  had  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  It 
was  the  fam*  (my  heart  knew  it)  which 
ihy  lips  touched  on  that  day  when  thorn 
wait  plea-fed  totalte  the  Aca*  prepared 
by  my  rrafld.  Riclier  in  this  treafure 
than  in  all  the  reft  that  was  reftored  to 
me,  I  called  the  men  who  brought  the 
cherts,  and  would  have  had  them  take 
the  whole  back  again  as  a  prefent  to 
Detervillej  but  Celina  oppofed  my  in- 
tention. 

<  How  unjuft,  Zilia,  is  this!  Can 
«  you,  who  were  offended  with  the  of- 
«  fer  of  a  trifle,  expect  my  brother  to 
«  accept  of  immenfe  riches  ?  Obferve 


•  equity  in  your  own  actions,  or 
«  not  to  find  it  in  thofe  of  others.' 

Thefe  words  afftfled  me,  and  I  be- 
gan to  difcover,  in  my  defign,  more  of 
orientation  than  generofity.  How  ex- 
'.]uifitely  fine  is  the  thread  which  divides 
the  vices  from  the  virtues  !  I  acknow- 
ledged ray  error,  and  intreated  Celina"** 
forgivenefs :  but  what  molt  affliftect 
me,  was  the  conftraint  under  which  flic 
laid  me,  not  to  attempt  repairing  my 
error.  4  Do  not  punifli  »e,s  faid  I, 
as  I  defcrve  :  difdain  not  to  accept  a 
few  fpecimens  of  the  woi  kmanflyip  of? 
my  unfortunate  country  j  with  you 
they  have  no  value,  a-nd  my  requeft 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  give  offence.* 
As  I  fpoke  this,  I  obferved  Celina 
look  attentively  at  fome  fhrubsof  gold, 
containing  birds  and  infects  of  exquifite 
workmanship :  I  inftantly  presented 
them  to  her,  with  a  fmall  filver  bafltet 
filled  with  the  moft  curious  and  lively- 
imitations  of  flieJLs  and  flowers,  which 
flie  accepted  with  a  goodnefs  that  tranf- 
ported  me. 

I  afterwards  felecled  feveral  idols  of 
the  nations  conquered  by  thy  ancef- 
tors  f,  and  a  fmall  ftatue,  reprefenting 
a  virgin  of  the  fun  J :  to  theie  I  added 
a  tyger,  a  lion,  and  feveral  other  cou- 
rageous animals,  and  befought  her  to 
fend  them  to  Deterville.  «  Write  to 
«  him,  then,'  faid  (he  with  a  Anile  ; 
'  without  a  letter  from  you,  the  pre- 
*  fents  will  not  be  accepted.' 

I  was  too  happy  to  re£ufe  any  thing-, 
and  wrote  all  that  my  gratitude  in- 
f pi  red.  When  Celin-a  quitted  the  room, 
I  distributed  fmall  prelents*  to  both  our1 
Chinas,  and  fet  others  apart  for  my  writ- 
ing- matter.  Then  it  vras  that  I  enjoy- 
ed the  delicious  pleafure  of  being  able 
to  give. 

But  this,  my  dear  Aza,  was  not 
done  without  caution  :  all  that  came 
from  thee,  whatever  thoucanft  particu- 
larly remember,  remains  itill  in  my  pof- 
feflmn. 

The  golden  chair  §,  which  was  kept 
in  the  temple  for  the  vifiting-days  of 
the  Capa  Inca,  thy  augult  father,  pla- 
ced in  a  corner  of  my  apartment  in  forn* 


*   A  favourite  drink  of  the  Peruvians. 

•f  The  Incas  caufed  the  idols  of  the  people  they  fubdued  to  be  deposited  in  the  temple 
«f  the  Sun,  after  they  had  conformed  to  the  worfhip  of  that  luminary. 

J  The  Incas  adorned  their  houfes  with  ftatues  of  gold  of  all  magnitudes,  e?en  to  th« 
»ioft  gigantick  fizei- 

§  The  incas  always  fit  on  feats  of  raalTy  gold. 

if 
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•f  a  throne,  reminds  me  of  thy  gran- 
deur and  majefty.  The  figure  of  the 
Sun  fufpended  over  it,  and  which  I  faw 
torn  from  the  temple  by  the  cruel  Spa- 
niards, excites  my  veneration,  I  pro- 
ftrate  myfelf  before  it,  and  adore  it  with 
any  mind,  but  my  heart  belongs  wholly 
to  thee. 

The  two  palm-trees  which  thou  of- 
feredlt  to  the  fun  as  a  pledge  of  thy  fi- 
dfclirv  to  me,  placed  on  each  fide  of  the 
throne,  continually  revive  in  my  mind 
thy  tender  and  affeftionate  vows. 

Flowers,  birds,  and  infects  *,  difpof- 
ed  with  'ymmetry  throughout  my  apart- 
ment, form,  in  miniature,  the  refem- 
blance  of  thole  magnificent  gardens 
where  I  have  ib  often  nourifhed  my 
happinc's  with  thy  dear  idea. 

My  delighted  eyes  can  fix  an  no  part 
which  brings  not  to  my  remembrance, 
thy  lov",  mv  joy,  my  felicity  j  in  a 
word,  every  thing  that  can  conftitute 
the  foul  of  my  life. 


LETTER     XXVIII. 


TO    THE    SAME. 

IT  was  in  vain,  my  dear  Aza,  that 
I  endeavoured  by  prayers,  com- 
plaints, and  remonftrances,  to  avoid 
quitting  my  retreat:  I  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  give  way  to  Celina's  importuni- 
ties, and  we  have  now  been  three  days  in 
the  country,  where  her  marriage  was 
celebrated  on  our  arrival. 

What  pain,  what  regret,  what  grief 
did  I  not  feel,  at  leaving  my  dear  and 
precious  ornaments !  Alas,  fcarce  had 
J  began  to  enjoy  them!  and  I  fee  no- 
thing hereto  recompenfe  me  for  what  I 
have  loft. 

The  joy  and  pleafure  with  which 
every  one  here  feems  intoxicated,  are 
fo  far  from  diverting  and  aniufing  me, 
that  they  force  me  to  remember,  with 
ftill  deeper  regret,  the  peaceable  days 
which  I  employed  in  writing  to,  in 
thinking  of  thee. 

The  diverfions  of  this  country  ap- 
pear to  me  as  affe&ed  and  unnatural  as 
the  manners :  they  confift  of  a  violent 
gaiety,  exprefled  by  loud  laughter,  in 


which  the  foul  feems  to  have  no  fhare; 
of  infipid  games,  in  which  money 
makes  the  whole  pleafure;  and  in  con- 
verfations  fo  frivolous,  that  the  fame 
things  being  continually  repeated,  they 
rather  referable  the  chirping  of  birds 
than  the  difcourfes  of  rational  beings. 

The  young  men,  who  are  here  very 
numerous,  were  at  firft  very  eager  in  fol- 
lowing, and  feemingly  in  obliging  me; 
but  whether  the  coldnefsof  my  conver- 
fation  has  difgufted  them,  or  my  little 
reli/h  for  their  entertainments  has  made 
them  weary  of  taking  pains  to  recom- 
mend their  fervices,  two  days  only  were 
fufEcient  to  make  them  forget  me,  and 
to  deliver  me  from  their  importu- 
nity. 

The  propenfity  of  the  French  to  ex- 
tremes is  fo  natural,  that  Deterville, 
though  exempt  from  mod  of  the  faults 
of  his  country,  is  by  no  means  free 
from  this. 

Not  fatisfied  with  keeping  his  pro- 
mife  not  to  trouble  me  again  with  his 
fentiments,  he  with  remarkable  caution 
avoids  continuing  in  my  prefence;  fo 
that  though  we  are  obliged  to  fee  each 
other  continually,  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  difcourfmg  with  him 
alone. 

From  the  grief  which  opprefies  him 
amidft  the  general  feftivity,  it  is  eafy  to 
perceive  that  this  reftraint  is  not  effected 
without  extreme  violence  to  himfelf  j 
for  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  the  more 
highly  to  efteem  him :  but  I  have  fo 
many  enquiries  to  make  refpeiling  thy 
departure  from  Spain,  thy  arrival  here, 
and  other  interefting  queftions,  that  I 
cannot  pardon,  though  I  am  obliged  to 
approve  his  conduct.  I  wifli  much  to 
force  him  to  fpeakj  but  the  dread  of  re- 
viving his  complaints,  and  of  awaken- 
ing his  regret,  prevents  me  from  purfu- 
ing  my  inclination. 

Celina,  wholly  engaged  by  her  huf- 
band,  affords  me  no  relief}  and  the  reft 
of  the  company  are  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  me.  Thus,  alone  in  the  midit 
of  a  tumultuous  aflembly,  I  have  no 
amufement  but  my  thoughts,  which  are 
all  engroflcd  by  thee.  My  dear  Aza, 
thou  fhalt  ever  be  the  fole  confident  of 
my  heart,  my  pleafure,  my  felicity. 


*  The  gardens  of  the  temple,  and  thofe  of  the  royal  palaces,  were  filled  with  various 
kinds  of  imitations  in  gold  and  filver.  The  Peruvians  imitated  even  the  pjaut  Maise, 
tof  which  they  made  whole  fields. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XXIX. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

• 

I  Was  greatly  to  blame,  my  dear  Aza, 
in  defiring  fo  eameftly  a  converfa- 
tion  with  Deterville:  he  hath  faid  but 
too  much  to  me.  Though  guihlefs  of 
the  trouble  he  has  excited  in  my  foul,  it 
is  not  yet  effaced. 

An  unufual  impatience  was  yefter- 
<lay  added  tomy  accuftomed  melancho- 
ly :  the  world,  and  it's  noife,  became 
to  me  more  irkibme  than  ordinary.  Ex- 
cept the  tender  fatisfafiUon  of  Celina 
and  her  hufbund,  every  thing  I  faw  in- 
fpired  me  with  an  indignation  border- 
ing on  contempt.  Amamtd  to  find 
iuch  unjuft  fentiments  in  my  heart,  I 
endeavoured  to  conceal  the  perplexity 
they  occafioned  me  in  the  molt  retired 
part  of  the  garden. 

Scarce  had  I  fat  down  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  when  the  tears  flowed  involun- 
tarily down  my  cheeks.  With  my 
face  hid  between  my  hands,  I  was  bu- 
ried in  fo  jTofound  a  reverie,  that  De- 
terville was  on  his  knees  by  my  fide  be- 
fore I  perceived  him. 

«  Be  not   offerded,  Zilia,'  faid   hej 

*  chance  has  alone  brought  me  to  your 
«  feetj  I  was  not  feeking  you.     Weary 
'  of  company,    I  fought  peaceably  to 
'  indulge  my  for  row.    I  perceived  you, 

*  and   ftruggled    with   myfelf  to  keep 

*  diftant :    but  I  am  too   unhappy  to 
'  continue  fo  without  feeking  relief.  In 

*  pity  to  myfelf  I  drew  near;  I  beheld 

*  your  tears,  and  was  no  longer  matter 

*  of  my  refolution.     But,  if  you  com- 
'  mand  me  to  fly  from  you,  I  will  in- 
«  ftantly  obey.     Can  you,  Zilia,  defire 
'  my  ablence?  Am   I  really  odious   in 

*  your  fight?1-—'  No,'  replied  I :  <  on 

*  the  contrary,  I  wifh  you  to  fit  down, 
'  for  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
'  of    fpeaking   to   you    re! pt ding   the 

*  late  favour  you  conferred  on  me.'— 
'  Let  us  not  talk  of  it,'  interrupted  he 
brilkly.     '  But  hear    me,'  replied    I : 

*  to  be  compleatly  generous,  you  mult 
«  even   liften   to  acknowledgments.     I 
'  have  not  fpoke   to  you  fmce  you  re- 
«  ii  ;;•  -I  me  the  precious  ornaments  of 
'  the  temple  in  which  I  was  educated. 
«  Perhaps,  in  my  letter,  I  badly  exurcf- 

*  fed  the  fentimenfs  with   which  fuch 
«  excefs  of  goodnefs  infpired  me:  but 
'  I  meant—- — *'   «  AlasT  interrupted  he 


again,  *  what  comfort  is  .  conveyed  ^y 
acknowledgment  to  a  heart  that  is 
wretched?  Thanks  are  the  compa- 
nions of  indifference,  and  too  often, 
are  thty  allied  with  hatred/ 
«  What  have  you  faid  ?'  cried  I  : 
why  do  you  thus  wrong  me  in  your 
thoughts?  Ah,  Deterville!  what 
right  fliould  I  have  to  reproach  you, 
if  you  were  not  fo  much  to  be  pitied  J 
Far  from  hating  you,  fmce  the  firft 
moment  in  which  I  beheld  you,  I  have 
relied  on  you  with  lefs  repugnance 
than  on  the  Spaniards.  Your  mild- 
nefs  and  generofity  have  all  along 
rendered  me  defirous  of  obtaining 
your  friendfhipj  in  proportion  as  I  faw 
farther  into  your  character,  I  am  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  that  you  deferve 
every  thing  from  mej  and,  without 
fpeaking  of  the  extreme  obligations  I 
have  to  you,  (fincc  my  acknowledg- 
ment difpleafes)  how  could  I  avoid 
entertaining  the  ieutiments  which  aje 
fo  juiUy  your  due? 
'  I  found  your  virtues  alone  worthy 
the  fimpJicity  of  ours  j  a  child  of  the 
Sim  would  be  honoured  by  your  fen- 
timents:  your  reafon  is  that  of  na- 
ture. How  many  motives, then,  had  I 
to  efteem  you?  Even  the  dignity  ef 
your  perfon,  and  every  thing  about 
you,  charms  me:  friendship  has  eyes, 
as  well  as  love.  After  the  fliorteft 
abfence,  you  never  came  to  me  again, 
but  I  felt  a  fort  of  ferenity  expand 
through  my  heart.  Why  have  you 
changed  thefe  innocent,  thefe  pleafing 
fenfations,  into  pains  and  anxieties? 
«  Your  reafon  now  appears  only  at 
intervals,  and  I  am  fubjeft  to  conti- 
nual alarms.  The  fentiments  you, 
exprefs  lay  mine  under  rdftraint,  and 
deprive  me  of  the  pleafure  of  telling 
you,  without  difguife,  the  charms  I 
could  tafte  in  your  friend/hip,  if  yo,u 
did  not  yourfelf  difturb  it's  tranquil- 
lity. You  even  take  from  me  the 
pleafing  fatisfa&ion  of  beholding  my 
btnefaftor:  your  eyes  confufe  mine, 
and  I  no  more  obferve  in  them  that 
agreeable  ioltnefs  which  hath  fome- 
times  penetrated  my  very  foul.  Your 
conflant  and  fixed  melancholy  eter- 
nally reproaches  me  as  the  caufe. 
Ah,  Deterville!  how  unjuft  are  you, 
if  you  think  you  fufter  alone  !' 
<  My  dear  Zilia!'  cried  he,  kitting 
my  hand  with  ardour,  '  what  an  adiii- 
*  lion  does  your  kindnefs  and  franknef* 
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of  fpeech  make  to  my  regret !  What 
a  tteafure  would  there  be  in  the  pol- 
feflion  of  fuch  a  heart!  And^with 
what  an  aggravation  of  defpair  do 
you  make  me  fenfible  of  it's  lofs ! 
'  Mighty  Zilia !'  continued  he,  «  how 
great  is  your  power?  Was  it  not 
enough  to  convert  me  from  the. molt 
carelcfs  indifference  to  love,  from  in- 
dolence to  fury,  but  you  mult  van- 
quifti  me  too?  Is  it  poflible  for  me 
to  bear  it?' — '  Yes,'  replied  I;  *  this 
effort  is  worthy  of  your  exalred  heart : 
an  aclion  fo  juft  and  noble  elevates 
you  above  mortality.' — '  But  can  I 
fuivive  it?'  relumed  he,  forrowfully. 
Do  not  hope,  however,  that  I  fhall 
ferve  for  the  vi&im  of  your  love :  I 
will  continue  ftill  to  adore  your  idea, 
which  fliall  be  the  bitter  nourishment 
of  my  foul.  I  will  love  ycu,  and  fee 

you  no  more.     Oh! But  at  leaft 

do  not  forget——' 
The  rifing  lobs  choaked  his  fpeech, 
and  he  haliily  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  tears  which  overflowed  his  face. 
Affe&ed  equally  with  his  generofity  and 
his  grief,  I  alfo  wept;  and,  preffing  one 
of  his  hands  in  mine,  *  No,'  faid  I,  *  you 

*  /hall  not  leave  me.    Let  me  ftill  keep 

*  my  friend,  and  be  fatisfied  with  thole 

*  fentimerits  which  I  mail  retain  during 

<  life.    I  love  you  almoft  as  much  as 

*  Aza,  but  I  cannot  love  you  in  the  fame 
«  manner  as  him.' 

«  Cruel  Zilia  P  cried  he,  with  tranf- 
port,  *  will  you  always  accompany  your 

<  goodnefs  with  fuch  piercing  ftrokes  ? 
'  Muft  a  mortal  poifon  continually  de- 
«  ftroy  the  charm  that  you  convey  with 
«  your  words  ?    How  fenfelefs  am  I,  to 
«  be  fafcinated  by  their  fweetnefs  !  To 
'  what  a  (hameful  humility  do  J  de- 

*  grade  my  felt!    But  it  is  donej  I  re- 

*  cover  myfelf!1  added  he,  in  a  firm 
tone.    *  Farewel !    You  mail  foon  fee 
«  Aza.   May  you  never  feel  from  him 
«  the  torments  which  prey  upon  me ! 

*  May  he  be  what  your  wiflies  make 
«  him!  May  he  prove  worthy  of  your 
'  heart!' 

You  cannot  conceive,  my  dear  Aza, 
the  alarm  of  my  foul,  from  the  air  with 
which  he  pronounced  thefe  wprds.  I 
was  unable  to  combat  the  fulpicions 
which  crcuded  into  my  mjnd.  I  doubted 
not  but  Detei  viile  knew  more  than  he 
thought  proper  to  reveal j. and  that  he 
had  concealed  from  me  fome  letters  he 
had  received  from  Spain :  in  fliort,  (uia.ll 


I  dare  pronounce  it?)  I  fufpecled  that 
thou  wert  unfaithful. 

I  entreated  him,  in  the  moft  forcible 
manner,  to  inform  me  of  the  whole 
truth :  but  could  only  force  from  him 
fuch  vague  and  unconnected  exp/efljon* 
as  ferved  equally  to  confirm  and  to  de- 
ft roy  my  fears. 

In  the  mean  time,  reflections  on  the 
inconftancy  of  men,  the  dangers  of  ab- 
fence,  and  the  facility  with  which  thou 
hadlt  changed  thy  religion,  made  a  deep 
inipreliion  upon  my  mind. 

My  love,  for  the  firft  time,  now  be- 
came a  painful  fentiment ;  I  was  now, 
for  the  firit  time,  afraid  of  lofing  thy 
heart.  Aza!  were  it  true,  didit  thou 
really  not  love  me,  would  that  we  had 
been  divided  by  death  rather  than  by 
thy  inconftancy! 

No— it  was  his  own  defpair  that  fug- 
gefted  toDeterville  thefe  horrible  ideas. 
Ought  not  his  trouble  and  diftraflion 
to  convince  me  of  this  ?  Ought  I  not 
to  fufpeft  him  of  interested  views  ?  It 
was  fo,  my  dear  Aza,  and  my  refent- 
ment  turned  all  againlt  him.  I  treated 
him  with  afperity,  and  he  quitted  m« 
in  a  rage. 

Alas !  was  I  lefs  defperate  than  he? 
What  torments  did  I  not  fuffer  before 
I  again  found  the  repofe  of  my  heart? 
Is  it  even  yet  well  confirmed?  Aza! 
how  tenderly  I  love  thee,  andcanft,  tho» 
forget  me ! 

LETTER    XXX. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

THY  journey,  my  dear  Aza,  feems 
to  me  very  long.  How  ardently 
do  I  wifti  thy  arrival !  Time  has  difli- 
pated  my  inquietudes,  and  I  now  efteem 
them  only  as  a  dream,  the  impreffion  of 
which  is  effaced  by  the  dawning  of  day. 
I  accufe  myfelf  of  a  crime  in  having 
fufpe&ed  thee,  and  my  tendernels  is 
redoubled  by  my  repentance:  it  has 
almoft  rooted  out  my  compaflion  for 
the  fufferings  of  Deterville.  I  cannot 
pardon  the  ill  opinion  he  entertains  of 
theej  and  I  have  lefs  regret  than  ever 
in  being,  as  it  were,  leparated  from 
him. 

We  have  been  at  Paris  a  fortnight, 
and  I  live  with  Celina  in  her  hufband's 
houfe;  which  is  fo  dillant  from  that  of 
her  brother  that  I  am  not  conltantly 
obliged  to  fee  him  :  and  though  he 
often  comes  hither,  Celina  and  I  are  fo 

much 
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much  together,  that  he  has  no  leifurt  to 
Jpeak  with  rne  in  priv: 

Since  our  return,  we  emplov  part  of 
the  day  in  the  tedious  bufinefs  of  di  ef- 
fing ourlelves,  and  the  reft  in  what  they 
hei  -  call  paying  of  vifits. 

Thffe  two  occupations  feem  to  me 
equally  unprofitable  and  fatiguing,,  if 
the  latter  did  not  furniJh  me  with  the 
mcr-is  of  informing  r.iyielf  mor-  par- 
ticu'  u'ly  of  thecu'^rus  of  the  country. 

At  my  airiva!  in  France,  unac- 
quainted with  the  language,  I  cculd 
judge  of  things  cnly  by  their  r>;ternal 
appearance.  The  information  I  re- 
ceived in  the  religious  houiv  was  but 
trifling;  and  the  country,  wt.erc  I  faw 
only  a.  particular  fociety,  which  I  was 
too  much  difgufted  with  to  attend  to, 
had  in  this  rei'peft  very  little  the  advan- 
tage. It  is  here  only  that,  by  conver- 
fmg  with  what  they  call  the  great  world, 
ve  can  difcover  the  whole  nation. 

The  vi  fits,  or  devoirs,  that  we  pay, 
coniift  in  going  to  as  great  a  number 
of  hollies  as  poiiible;  there  to  give  and 
receive  a  reciprocal  tribute  oi  praife 
upon  the  beauty  of  our  faces  and  fh.ipes, 
the  excellence  of  our  tafte,  and  the  ju- 
dicious choice  of  our  dreffes. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  difcovered 
why  fo  much  pains  were  taken  to  ac- 
quire this  homage  :  it  is,  bec::tife  there 
is  a  neceflity  of  receiving  in  pet  Ton  this 
momentary  incenfe  j  for  no  fooner  does 
the  pvrty  dtfappear,  than  (lie  takes  an- 
other for :n.  The  charms  that  were 
difcovered  in  thofe  who  went  out,  ferve 
only  to  make  a  contemptuous  compa- 
rifon  in  favour  of  the  perfections  of 
thofe  who  rem.'iin. 

Cenfure  is  the  reigning  tafte  of  the 
Frerfrh,  as  inconfiftency  is  the  charac- 
teriltick  of  their  nation.  In  their  books 
yoo  find  the  general  criticifmof  human 
manne;s,  and  in  their  converfation  that 
of  every  particular  per  ion — provided  he 
be  abtant. 

What  they  call  the  Mode,  has  not 
altered  the  ancient  ufage  of  faying  free- 
ly all  the  ill  they  can  of  others,  and 
fbmetimes  even  more  thv<m  they  think. 
People  of  the  beft  behaviour  follow  the 
cuftom,  and  are  diftingui/hed  oniy  by 
a  certain  formal  apology  they  make  for 
their  frar.knefs  and  love  of  truth:  and 
this  once  ov»r,  they  reveal  the  faults, 
the  abfurdities,  and  even  the  vices,  of 
others,  without  fcruple,  not  fparing 
even  their  belt  friends. 


A  the  fmcerity  which  the  French 
ufc  to  one  another  is  without  exception, 
fo  their  mutual  confidence  is  without 
limit.  TUCK-  is  neither  occ:ifion  for  elo- 
quence, to  be  heard  j  or  for  probity,  to 
obca'n  belief.  Every  thing  is  laid,  every 
thing  is  received,  with  the  fame  levity. 

Yet,  I  would  not,  my  dear  Aza,  have 
you  imagine,  th.it  the  French  are,  .'n  ge- 
neral,  born  with  bad   inclinations:    I 
(ho'iM  he  move  unjvilt  than  they,   if  I 
a  in  fuch  an  eiror. 

N.sturallv  fpfcfeptiblc  of  tt-ii^er  fenti- 
ments,  I  never  law  one  of  ;inm  who 
was  not  melted  at  the  hiftory,  \\hich 
they  oblige  me  often  to  trive  them,  of 
the  re&itude  of  our  hearts,  the  candour 
of  our  fentimen's,  and  the  fimp-'.-ity  of 
our  manners.  If  they  hvcu  amongft 
us,  they  would  become  vir'uous:  but 
ex?mple  and  cultom  are  the  tyiai 
whom  they  are  governed. 

A  man  of  good  fenfe  fpeaks  ill  of  the 
abfent,  beraufe  he  would  not  be  de- 
fpifed  by  thole  w:io  art-  preient;  another 
would  be  honelr,  humane,  and  without 
pride,  if  he  feaied  not  to  appear  ridi- 
culous; ami  a  third  becomes  contemp- 
tible through  fuch  qualities  as  would 
render  him  a  model  of  perfection  if  he 
dared  to  exert  them,  and  to  affums  the 
merit  of  which  he  is  actually  poflHTed. 

In  a  word,  my  dear  Aza,  their  vices 
are  artificial,  as  well  as  their  virtues  ; 
and  the  inlignificance  of  their  charac- 
ter permits  them  to  be  but  imperfectly 
what  they  are.  Like  the  toys  they  give 
their  children,  thefe  whimfical  people 
difcover  only  a  faint  refemblance  of 
the  rational  beings  they  fhould  appear; 
they  have  weight,  foftnefs,  colour,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  a  fair  outiide,  without 
any  real  value.  They  are  accordingly 
efteemed  by  other  nations  only  as  the 
gew-gaws  and  trifles  of  fociety.  Good 
fenfe  Imiles  at  their  genteel  addrefs, 
and  coldly  ranks  them  in  their  proper 
clafs. 

Happy  the  nation  which  has  nature 
only  for  it's  guide,  truth  for  it's  action, 
and  virtue  for  it's  principle! 


LETTER     XXXI. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

IT  is  not  furpri/ing,  my  dear  Azu, 
that  fnconilftency  is  a  conlequencc 
of  the  airy  character  of  the  French:  but 
I  cannot 
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I  cannot  fufficiently  wonder,  that  they, 
with  as  much  or  more  penetration  than 
any  other  nation,  feem  unconfcious  of 
the  (hocking  contradictions  which  fo- 
reigners remark  in  them  at  firft  fight. 

Among  the  great  number  of  thofe 
abfurdities  which  attract  my  attention 
every  day,Ifee  none  that  more  di (honours 
their  underftanding  than  their  ideas 
refpefting  women.  They  efteem  and 
defpife  them,  my  dear  Aza,  at  the  fame 
time,  and  with  equal  excefs. 

The  firft  law  of  their  politenefs,  or 
virtue,  (I  do  not  know  that  they  have 
any  other)  regards  the  women.  A 
man  of  the  higheft  rank  owes  the  ut- 
inoft  complaifance  to  a  woman  of  the 
vileft  condition  ;  and  would  blufh  for 
fhame,  and  think  himfelf  ridiculous  in 
the  higheft  degree,  if  he  offered  her  any 

ferfonal  infult.  And  yet  a  man  of  the 
>weft  confideration  and  credit  may  de- 
ceive and  betray  a  woman  of  merit,  and 
blacken  her  reputation,  without  the 
dread  either  of  blame  or  punifliment. 
Were  I  not  affured  that  thou  wouldft 
thyfelf  foon  be  a  witnefs  of  thefe  things, 
hardly  fhould  I  dare  paint  to  thee  fuch 
contiafts  as  the  fimplicity  of  our  minds 
-cannot  without  pain  conceive.  Sub- 
miflive  to  the  laws  of  nature,  our  ge- 
nius proceeds  no  farther  :  we  have  per- 
ceived that  the  ftrength  and  courage  of 
cne  fex  indicates  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
lupport  and  defence  of  the  other,  and 
our  laws  are  conformable  to  this  ob- 
iervation*.  Here,  far  from  compaffi- 
cnating  the  weaknefs  of  women,  thofe 
of  inferior  orders  are  confined  to  la- 
bour, and  have  no  relief  either  from 
the  laws  or  their  huflbandt .  In  more 
elevated  ranks,  they  are  the  prey  either 
of  the  fedu&ion  or  malice  of  men;  and 
have  no  other  recompence  for  the  per- 
fidies impofed  on  them,  than  a  (hew  of 
merely  imaginary  out  fide  refpeft,  which 
is  conftantly  fucceeded  by  the  moft 
cruel  reflexions. 

I  perfectly  well  difcovered,  when  I 
firft  converted  here  in  publick,  that  the 
habitual  cenfure  of  the  nation  falls 
chiefly  on  the  women  ;  and  that  the 
men  do  not  defpife  each  other  without 
ibme  caution  and  referve.  As  I  fought 
the  caufe  of  this  in  their  good  quali- 


ties,  an  accident  revealed  It  to  me 
among  their  defects. 

In  every  h<H*fe  we  have  entered  for 
thefe  two  days,  wp  have  been  told  of 
the  death  of  a  yowng  man  killed  by 
one  of  his  friends  ;.  and  the  barbarous 
aftion  is  for  no  other  reafon  approved, 
than  becaufe  the  dead  had  fpoke  to  the 
difad vantage  of  the  living.  This  new 
extravagance  feemed  of  fo  ferious  a  cha- 
racter, as  to  deferve  the  moft  minute 
inveftigation ;  and,  on  enquiry,  my 
dear  Aza,  I  foon  learned,  that  a  man 
is  obliged  to  expofe  his  life  to  take 
away  that  of  another,  if  he  hears  that 
this  other  has  been  (peaking  againft 
him  ;  or  to  bani(h  himfelf  from  fociety, 
if  he  refufes  to  take  fo  cruel  a  venge- 
ance. This  information  was  fufficient 
to  give  me  a  clear  idea  of  what  I  fought. 
It  is  certain  that  the  men,  naturally 
cowards,  without  (hame,  and  without 
remorfe,  are  afraid  only  of  corporal 
punifhment.  And  were  the  women 
authorized  to  punifh  the  injuries  of- 
fered them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
men  are  obliged  to  revenge  the  flighteft 
infults  to  each  other,  many  of  thofe 
who  are  now  well  received  in  fociety, 
would  be  no  longer  admitted  :  theflan- 
derer  muft  retire  into  a  delart,  and  there 
hide  his  malevolence  and  his  (hame, 
But  the  cowards  have  notjiing  to  fear; 
they  have  too  well  founded  this  abufe 
to  lee  it  ever  nboli(hed. 

Impudence  and  audacity  are  the  firft 
fentiments  which  infpire  the  men  ;  ti- 
midity, gentlenefs,  and  patience,  are 
the  fole  virtues  cultivated  in  the  wo- 
men. How,  then,  are  thefe  to  avoid 
being  the  victims  of  impunity  ? 

O,  my  dear  Aza,  let  rot  the  brilliant 
vices  of  a  nation  otherwife  enchant- 
ing, give  us  any  difguft  for  the  native 
fimplicity  of  our  own  manners !  Let 
us  not  forget  our  reciprocal  obligations  : 
thou,  to  be  my  example,  my  guide,  and 
my  fupport,  in  the  path  of  virtue  j  I, 
to  fulfil  the  duties  neceflfaiy  to  preferve 
thy  efteem  and  thy  love — by  imitating 
my  model,  if  poflible,  even  by  furpa£ 
fing  it ;  and  thus  meriting?  a  refpe£t 
founded  on  virtue,  and  not  on  a  fente- 
lefs  and  frivolous  cuftom. 


*  The  Peruvian  laws  exempt  women  from  >11  fuch  laborious  employments  'as  reau're 
f  rea:  bodily  ftrength. 
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LETTER     XXXII. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

OU  R  vifits  and  fatigues,  my  dear 
Aza,  could  not  have  ended  more 
agreeably.  What  a  delicious  day  was 
yeiterdny !  How  pleafant  are  already 
the  new  obligations  which  Deterville 
and  his  filter  confer  on  me !  and  how 
tiear  will  they  be  when  I  can  partake 
them  with  thee ! 

After  two  days  reft,  we  fet  out  yef- 
terday  morning  from  Paris  j  Celina,  her 
brother,  her  hufband,  and  myfelf ;  for 
the  purpofe,  as  fne  told  me,  of  vifiting 
her  beft  friend.  The  journey  was  fhort  j 
and  we  arrived  early  in  the  day  at  a 
country- feat,  the  iltuation  and  avenues 
of  which  appeared  to  me  admirable  : 
but  I  was  aftoniihed,  at  going  in,  to 
find  all  the  doors  open,  and  not  to 
meet  a  fingle  peifon. 

This  houfe,  too  beautiful  to  be  aban- 
doned, too  (mail  to  hide  the  people  who 
ought  to  inhabit  it,  feemed  to  me  a  kind 
of  enchantment.  I  was  diverted  with 
the  thought,  and  .afked  Celina  if  we 
were  in  the  dwelling  of  one  of  thofe 
fairies  of  whom  me  had  made  me  read 
the  hiftories,  where  the  miftrefs  of  the 
man  lion  and  her  domefticks  were  all 
invilible. 

«  You  mall  fee  the  miftrefs,'  an- 
fwered  (he  j  «  but,  as  important  af- 
'  fftirs  have  required  her  presence  for 
'  the  whole  day,  me  has  begged  me  to 
*  prevail  on  you  to  do  the  honours  of 
'  he/  houfe  during  her  abfence.'  She 
adde.d,  failing,  c  We  (hall  fee  how 
4  you  will  acquit  yourfelf.'  I  readily 
entered  into  the  joke  j  and  putting  on  a 
ferious  air,  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 
compliments  I  had  heard  on  fimilar 
occalions,  and  they  told  me  I  Succeeded 
pretty  well. 

Having  for  fome  time  am u fed  our- 

felves  in  this  way,  Celina  faid,  *  This 

politenefs  would  be  fufficient  to  give 

us  a  good  reception  at  Paris  j  but, 

Madam,  fomewhat  more  is  neceffliry 

in  the  country.     Will  you  not  have 

the  goodnefs  to  a(k  us  to  dinner  ?' 

'  Upon  this  head,'  faid  I,  *  I  am  not 

prepared  to  give  you  fntisfaclion,  and 

1  begin  to  fear  that  your  friend  has 

too  much  relied  on  my  care.' — *  The 

'  remedy  is  eafy,'  replied  Celina  j   *  if 

<  you  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 


write  your  name,  you  will  fee  tliefft 

is  lefs  difficulty  than  you  imagine  in 

entertaining  your  friends.'  —  *  You 

give  me  pleaiure/  faid  I  $    « let  me 

write  it  immediately.' 

I  had  no  fooner  pronounced  thefe 
words,  than  a  man  entered  the  room* 
dreflfe<l  in  black,  with  a  ftandifh  in  his 
hand,  and  paper  already  wrote  upon. 
They  placed  it  before  me,  and  I  figned 
my  name  where  I  was  dirt&ed. 

In  an  inftant  another  perfon  appear- 
ed, who  invited  us,  in  the  ufual  flile, 
to  attend  him  into  the  dining-room, 
where  we  found  a  table  covered  with 
equal  propriety  and  magnificence. 

Scarce  were  we  leated,  when  de- 
lightful mufick  was  heard  in  the  ad- 
joining room  :  nothing  was  wanting 
that  could  render  a  repaft  agreeable. 
Deterville  himfelf  feemed  to  have  for- 
got his  melancholy,  in  order  to  make 
us  chearful  :  he  hinted  his  paffion  to 
me  in  a  thoufand  ways,  but  always 
conveyed  in  a  pleafant  tone,  and  un- 
mixed with  complaints  or  reproaches. 

The  day  was  ferene,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  walk  when  we  rofe  from, 
table.  We  found  the  gardens  much 
more  extenfive  than  the  houfe  feemed 
to  promife:  and  art  and  fymmetry, 
uniting  to  render  the  charms  of  fimple 
nature  more  tranfporting,  excited  our 
admiration. 

At  the  end  of  our  walk  was  a  wood, 
terminating  this  fine  garden  :  there,  as 
we  all  fat  on  a  delightful  bank,  in- 
dulging thofe  calm  reflections  which 
natural  beauties  feldom  fail  to  infpire, 
we  faw  approaching,  through  the  trees, 
on  one  fide  a  company  of  peafants, 
drefled  in  their  rural  way,  and  preceded 
by  inllruments  of  mufick  j  and,  on  the 
other,  a  company  of  young  lafies,  all 
in  white,  with  their  heads  adorned  with 
field-flowers,  and  tinging  in  a  ruftick, 
but  melodious  manner,  fongs  in  which, 
to  my  great  allonifliment,  I  heard  my 
own  name  every  moment  repeated. 

My  furprize  was  much  greater,  when 
the  two  companies  being  arrived,  the 
mod  diftinguifhcd  man  quitted  his  com- 
panions, and  on  one  knee  prefented 
me,  on  a  large  falver,  feveral  keys, 
with  a  compliment  which  my  aftonilh- 
ment  did  not  fufFer  me  to  underftand  : 
I  only  comprehended  in  it,  that  being 
the  chief  oi  the  villagers  in  that  coun- 
try, he  came  to  Uo  me  homage  as  their 
iovereign, 
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fiivereign,  and  prefent  me  with  the  keys 
of  the  houfe,  of  which  I  was  alfo  the 
miftrefs. 

As  foon  as  he  had  finifhed  his  ha- 
rangue, he  rofe  to  make  room  for  the 
prettied  of  the  young  damfels  ;  who 
prelented  me  with  a  bundle  of  flowers 
adorned  with  ribbands,  which  me  alfo 
accompanied  with  a  fhort  fpeech  in  my 
praife,  delivered  with  a  good  grace. 

I  was  too  much  confnfed,  my  dear 
Aza,  to  anfwer  eulogies  which  I  fo  lit- 
tle deferved;  otherwife,  every  thing  that 
pafled  had  an  air  fo  refembling  that  of 
truth,  that  many  times  I  could  not 
help  believing  what  neverthelefs  feem- 
ed impofllble.  This  thought  produced 
a  variety  of  others,  and  my  mind  was 
fo  agitated,  that  it  was  impoflible  for 
me  to  utter  a  word.  If  my  confuficn 
was  diverting  to  the  company,  it  was 
by  no  means  pleafing  to  myfelf. 

Deterville  was  the  firft  who  took 
compaflion  on  me :  he  made  a  fign  to 
kis  fifterj  who,  giving  fome  pieces  of 
gold  to  the  peafants,  and  telling  them 
fhofe  were  the  earned  of  my  kindnefs 
towards  them,  arofe,  and  propofed  a 
walk  into  the  wood.  I  followed  her 
with  pleafure,  intending  to  have  re- 
proached her  heartily  for  the  dilbrder 
Ihe  had  occafioned  me :  but  (he  gave 
me  no  opportunity;  for  fcarce  had  we 
taken  half  a  dozen  fteps,  before  (he 
flopped,  and  looking  on  me  with  a 
frail  ing  countenance,  *  Tell  me,  Zilia,' 
faid  fhe,  '  are  you  not  very  angry  with 

*  us  ?  And  will  you  not  be  more  fo, 
«  when  I  allure  you,  that  this  land  and 
'  this  houie,  do  in  reality  belong  to 
«  you  ?' 

«  To  me?'  cried  I.  «  Ah,  Celina! 
4  whether  it  be  an  infult  or  a  jett,  you 

*  purfue  it  too  far.'—*  Hear  me,'  laid 
(lie,   more  ferioufly :  «  If  my  brother 
'  has  difpofed  of    fome  part  of  your 

*  treafure  to  purchafe  it,  and   inftead 

*  of  the   difagreeable  formalities   that 

*  would  have  been  otherwife  neceflary, 

*  has  referved  to  you  only  the  furprize 

*  when  the  thing  was  done,  ought  you 
«  mortally   to  hate  us?    Cannot  you 

*  pardon  us  for  having  procured  you, 

*  at  all  events,  a  dwelling  you  feemed 

*  pleafed  with,  and  for  having  fecured 

*  you    an    independency  ?    You    this 

*  morning  figned  the  authentick  deed 

*  which  puts  you  in  poffeflion  of  both. 

*  Complain  of  us  now  as  much  as  you 

*  pleafe,'   added   Ihe,    fmiling    again, 
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'  if  nothing  of  all  this  be  agreeable  to 
'  you.* 

'  Oh,  my  amiable  friend  !'  cried  I, 
throwing  myfelf  at  her  feet,  *  I  have  too 
'  lively  a  fenfe  of  your  generous  cares 
'  to  be  able  to  exprefs  my  acknow- 
'  ledgments.'  Thefe  few  words  were 
all  I  was  able  to  utter;  it  had  always 
been  my  fecret  wim  that  I  might  pof- 
fefs  fuch  an  independency.  Melting 
in  rapturous  tranf  ports,  while  I  re- 
flected on  the  pleafure  I  fhould  have 
in  conferring  to  thee  this  charming 
abode,  the  multitude  of  my  fentiments 
iti  fled  their expreflion.  I  embraced  Ce- 
lina,  who  returned  my  cartfles  with 
equal  tendernefs ;  and,  after  having 
given  me  time  to  recover  myfelf,  we 
joined  her  brother  and  her  hufband. 

Trouble  feized  me  again  when  I 
came  near  Deterville,  and  caufeda  frefh 
perplexity  in  my  expreflions.  I  gave 
him  my  hand,  which  hekifled  without 
fpeaking  a  word,  and  turned  afide  to 
conceal  the  tears  he  could  not  reftrain, 
which  I  took  for  figns  of  his  fatisfac- 
tion  at  feeing  me  fo  contented,  and 
was  myfelf  equally  affecled.  Celina's 
hufband,  who  was  the  leaft  interefted 
in  what  had  parted,  foon  brought  the 
converfation  again  into  a  pleafant  chan- 
nel :  he  complimented  me  on  my  new 
dignities,  and  prevailed  on  me  to  re- 
turn to  the  houfe ;  in  order,  as  he  faid, 
to  examine  the  defects  of  it,  and  fliew 
Deterville  that  his  tafte  was  not  fogood 
as  he  flattered  himfelf. 

Shall  I  confefs  to  thee,  my  dear  Aza, 
that  every  thing  on  our  way  feemed 
now  to  put  on  a  new  form;  that  the 
flowers  appeared  more  beautiful,  the 
trees  more  verdant,  and  the  fymmetry 
of  the  garden  more  compleat. 

I  found  more  convenieney  in  the 
houfe,  more  richnefs  in  the  furniture  j 
and  the  fmalleft  trifle  became  now  a 
matter  of  importance. 

I  hurried  through  the  apnrtments  in 
fuch  a  tumult  of  joy,  that  I  examined 
nothing  minutely :  the  only  place  I  ftop- 
ped  in  was  a  room  moderately  large,  fur- 
rounded  with  cafes  curioufly  wrought, 
and  covered  with  gold,  in  which  there 
were  a  great  number  of  books  of  all  co- 
lours, of  all  forms,  and  admirably  neat. 
I  was  fo  enchanted,  that  I  thought  I 
could  not  have  left  them  till  I  had 
perufed  them  all ;  but  Celina  drew 
me  away,  by  putting  me  in  mind  of 
a  gulden  key  with  which  Peterville 
G  had 
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had  prefented  me.  We  endeavoured 
to  u(e  it ;  but  our  attempts  would  have 
been  fruitlefs,  if  he  had  not  (hewn  us 
the  dco:  it  was  to  open  ;  which  was  fo 
artfully  concealed  in  the  wainfcot,  that 
it  wo\)ld  have  been  impoflible  to  dif- 
eover  it  without  knowing  the  fecret. 

I  opened  it  haftily,  and  iloqd  im- 
moveable  at  the  fight  of  the  magnifi- 
cence it  enclofed. 

It  was  a  clofet  all  brilliant  with  glafs 
and  painting :  the  ground  of  the  wain- 
fcot  was  green,  adorned  with  figures  ex- 
tremely well  defigned,  and  imitating 
part  of  the  fports  and  ceremonies  of  the 
city  of  the  fun,  juft  as  I  had  defcribed 
them  to  Deterville. 

Virgins  were  alfo  reprefented  in  a 
thoufand  places,  in  the  fame  drefs  as 
that  which  I  wore  in  this  country;  and 
J  was  even  told  they  refembled  me. 

The  ornaments  of  the  temple,  which 
J  had  left  in  the  religious  houfe,  fup- 
ported  by  gilt  pyramids,  adorned  the 
corners  of  this  magnificent  cabinet. 
The  figure  of  the  Sun,  fufpended  in 
the  midft  of  a  cieling  painted  with  the 
moft  beautiful  colours  of  the  heavens, 
compleated,  by  it's  luftre,  the  embel- 
limment  of  tnis  delightful  place;  and 
coirmodious  furniture,  fuited  to  the 
paintings,  rendered  the  whole  enchant- 
ing. 

Ir.  rxamining  more  minutely  what  I 
was  de»iglued  to  find  again,  I  difco- 
vered  that  the  golden  chair  was  want- 
ing; though  I  avoided  (peaking,  De- 
terviLe  read  my  tlvights  and  thusex- 
prcfl/'d  hnnfelf.  You  fearch  in  vain> 

*  fair  Zilia;'  faid  he,  '  the  chair  of  the 

*  Incas,  by  a  magical  power,  is  trans- 
'  formed  into  a  houfe,  a  garden,  and 
«  an  eftate.     If  I  have  not  employed 
«  my  own  edicts  in   this  metamorpho- 
'  fis,  it  was  not  without  regretj  but  it 
«  was  neceffary  to  refpeft  your  delica- 

*  cy.     See  here,'   added  he,  opening  a 
little  cabinet  that  was  dexterously  funk 
into  the  wall,  «  thefe  are  the  remains  of 
?  the  magical  operation.'     At  the  fame 
time  he  (hewed  me  a  ftrong  box  full  of 
pieces  of  gold,  all  of  the  French  coin. 

*  You  know/  continued  he,  *  that  this 

*  is  among  us  an  article  not  the  leait 

*  nectffary,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty 
4  to  preferve  you  a  fmall  provifjon.' 

I  was  beginning  to  exprefs  my  grati- 
tude, and  the  admiration  I  felt  at  thus 
having  my  wifties  prevented,  when  Ce- 
Jina  interrupted  me,  and  dialling  my 


attention  to  a  room  by  the  fide  of  thif 
miraculous  clofet,  *  I  would,'  (aid  fhe, 
'  Ihevv  you  allb  the  power  of  my  art.* 
J.;irge  drawers  were  then  opened,  full 
of  rich  filks,  linens,  ornaments,  every 
thing  included  in  the  drefs  of  women, 
all  in  fuch  abundance  that  I  coul.i  not 
forbear  laughing,  and  afking  Celina, 
how  long  me  defired  me  to  live  in 
make  uie  of  fo  many  fine  things  ?* 
«  As  long  as  I  and  my  brother,'  an- 
fwered  (he.  '  And,  for  my  part,'  re- 
plied  I,  '  I  defne  you  may  both  live  as 
*  long  as  I  love  you,  and  then  I  am 
'  fureyou  will  not  die  before  me.' 

As  I  ended  thefe  words,  we  returned 
into  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  is 
the  name  they  gave  to  that  wonderful 
clofet;  and  having  at  laft  freedom  of 
utterance,  I  expreffed  ttye  fentiments  of 
my  heart  juil  as  I  felt  them.  What 
goodnefs,  what  a  train  of  virtues,  in 
theie  proceedings  of  the  brother  and 
fitter ! 

We  fpent  the  reft  of  the  day  in  the 
delights  of  confidence  and  friendfhip. 
I  endeavoured  to  entertain  them  at  fup- 
per  with  ftill  more  gaiety  than  at  din- 
ner. I  now  gave  orders  freely  to  the; 
fervants,  as  I  knew  them  to  be  mine  j 
jefted  about  my  authority  and  opu- 
lencej  and  did  ail  in  my  power  to  ren- 
der their  own  benefits  agreeable  to  my 
benefaclors. 

I  fancied,  however,  that  J  perceived, 
in  proportion  as  tune  wore  away,  De- 
terville again  became  melancholy,  and 
even  China's  eyes  now  and  then  drop- 
ped a  tear;  but  they  both  fo  readily  rc- 
fuined  a  ferene  air,  that  J  again  thought 
myfelf  deceived. 

I  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  them  to 
ftay  a  few  days,  and  enjoy  with  me  the 
good  fortune  they  had  procured  me. 
This,  however,  I  cquld  not  obtain  : 
we  came  back  the  fame  night,  promif- 
ing  ourfelves  to  return  fpeedily  to  my 
delightful  palace. 

O  my  dear  Aza,  how  great  will  be 
my  felicity  when  I  can  enjoy  it 
thee! 


L  E  T  T  E  £    XXXIII. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

TH  E  concern  of  Deterville  and  hi« 
fitter,  my  dear  Aza,  has   conti- 
nued to  increaie  fmce  our  return  froiq 

my 
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my  enchanted  palace.  They  are  both 
fo  dear  to  me,  that  T  could  not  forbear- 
being  tarneft  with  them  to  acknowledge 
the  caufe  :  1/ut,  finding  thern  obftinately 
iilent  on  the  fubjecl,  I  doubted  not  but 
fome  new  misfortune  had  retarded  thy 
journey;  and,  in  a  very  little  time,  my 
uneaiincis,  the  motive  of  which  I  diet 
riot  attempt  to  hide,  overcame  the  re- 
iblution  of  my  amiable  friends. 

Deterville  confefled  his  intention  to 
conceal  from  me  the  day  of  thy  arrival, 
that  the  pleating  event  might  furprize 
me  ;  but  that  my  inquietude  had  obliged 
him  to  relinquifh  his  defign:  he  fhewed 
me  a  letter  from  the  guide  which  he 
procured  to  conduct  ther,  and  by  the 
calculation  of  the  time.,  and  the  place 
from  whence  it  was  written,  he  taught 
me  to  expect  that  thon  mayeft  be  here 
to-morrow,  to-day,  or  even  this  very 
moment j  in  fhort,  that  it  is  altogether 
uncertain  how  foon  the  inftant  may  ar- 
rive which  will  crown  all  my  wimes. 

Having  gone  thus  far,  Deterville  he- 
fitated  not  to  tell  me  the  rc£  of  his  in- 
tentions :  he  fhewed  me  the  apartment 
vhich  he  has  deftined  for  thee;  for  thou 
art  to  refide  here  till,  our  union  being 
compleatec},  Decency  permits  us  to  live 
together  in  my  little  palace.  I  will  not 
]ole  fight  of  thee  again  j  nothing  fhall 
in  future  divide  us  :  Deterville  has  pro- 
vided every  thing,  and  furniflied  me 
with  ftill  higher  proofs  than  ever  of  his 
extreme  generotity. 

After  he  had  given  me  this  informa- 
tion, I  was  no  longer  at  a  lofs  to  ac- 
count for  that  grief  which  deftroys  him. 
Thy  arrival  draws  near:  I  pity  him, 
J  compafTionate  his  grief,  and  wifh  him 
fuch  happinels,  independent  of  my  re- 
gard, as  may  be  a  worthy  recompence 
cf  his  virtues. 

J  even  fupprefs  much  of  the  tranf- 
ports  I  feel,  that  I  m?.y  net  increafe  his 
anguifli.  This  is  as  much  as  I  can} 
for  my  own  felicity  engages  me  too 
much  entirely  to  conceal  it:  therefore, 
though  I  believe  thou  art  very  near  rne, 
though  my  heart  leaps  at  the  leaft  noife, 
though  I  interrupt  my  letter  almoft  a'$ 
every  word  to  run  to  the  window,  yet 
I  continue  writing  to  rhte;  it  is  a  ne- 
ceffary  relief  to  the  viol  nt  emotions  of 
my  fieart.  It  is  true  that  thou  art  near 
me  :  but  is  thy  abfence  lefs  real  than'if 
w-e  were  ftill  feparated  by  the  ocean  ?  I 
do  not  fee  thee  j  thou  cantt  not  hear  me : 
•why,  then,  fhould  I  ceafe  to  converfe 


with  thee  by  the  only  means  in  my 
power  ?  A  moment  more,  and  thou 
wilt  be  prefent :  but  this  moment  does 
not  yet  exift.  Can  fo  much  of  thy  ab- 
fence, as  I  am  yet  to  bear  be  better  em- 
ployed, than  by  painting  to  thee  the  ex- 
cels of  my  tendernefs  ?  Alas!  thou  haft 
hitherto  heard  it  breathed  in  fighs  only! 
Let  that  time  be  forgotten  !  with  what 
tranfport  will  it  be  effaced  from  my  me- 
mory !  Aza,  dearAza!  how  delight- 
ful is  that  name  to  me !  The  time  ap- 
proaches when  I  (hall  no  longer  call 
thee  in  vain  :  thou  wilt  hear  me,  and 
fly  to  my  voice.  The  moft  tender  ef- 
fufions  of  my  heart  fhalS  be  the  reward 
of  thy  hafte.— — I  am  interrupted  :  but 
it  is  not  by  thee,  and  yet  I  am  obliged 
to  quit  this  happy  mode  of  converting 
with  thee. 


LETTER     XXXIV. 

tO  THE  CHEVALIER  DETERVILLB, 

AT  MALTA. 

WERE  it  poflible,  Sir,  for  you 
to  forefee,  without  reluctance, 
the  infurmountable  chagrin  you  were 
about  to  join  to  the  happinefs  you  had 
prepared  for  me  ?  How  could  you. 
have  the  cruelty  to  precede  your  de- 
parture by  fuch  agreeable  circuni- 
ftances,  by  fuch  weighty  motives  far 
gratitude,  unlefs  it  were  to  render  me 
the  more  fenfible  of  your  dcfp.iir,  and 
oblige  me  the  more  to  regret  your  ab- 
fence. Though  two  days  only  are  paft 
tince  I  enjoyed  all  tne  fweets  of  fi  e;id- 
fhip,  I  now  experience  the  bittereft 
anxiety. 

-  Celin?.,  penetrated  w'th  grief  as  Hie 
is,  has  but  too  well  executed  your  or- 
ders. She  has  prelented  Aza  to  me 
with  one  hind,  the  other  conveyed  to 
me  your  cruel  letter.  At  the  moment 
when  my  wifhes  were  compleated,  my 
foul  was  torn  with  affiiftion  :  while  I 
found  the  object  of  my  tenderer*  Jove,  I 
forgot  not  the  lofs  of  him  who  was 
worthy  of  all  my  other  fentiments* 
Ah,  Deterville!  how  inhuman,  in  this 
inftance,  is  your  love.  But  do  not 
hope  to  execute  your  unjult  refolution 
to  the  extremity.  The  fea  fhall  not 
totally  feparate  perfons  fo  dear  to  each 
other:  my  name  mali  reach  you  ;  my 
letters  fhall  be  received  by  you ;  you 
IhalL  hear  my  prayers.  Afteclicn  and 
G  2  friendship 
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friend/hip  Hull  refume  their  rights  over 
your  heart,  and  you  fhall  be  reltored 
to  a  family  to  whom  I  am  ccfponfiblt 
for  your  lofs. 

In  return  for  fo  many  benefits,  mall 
I  embitter  all  your  davs,  and  thole  of 
your  amiable  filtei  ?  (hall  I  feparate  fo 
tender  an  union  ?  fhall  I  fix  defpair  in 
thofe  hearts  which  have  overflowed 
with  kindnefs  to  me  ?  It  muft  not  be. 
X  look  on  myfelt With  horror,  in  a  houfe 
which  I  have  filled  with  mourning  :  I 
acknowledge  your  cares  in  the  affec- 
tionate behaviour  of  Celina,  at  the  very 
time  when  even  her  hating  me  would 
be  pardonable.  But  kindly  as  thofe 
cares  were  intended,  I  renounce  them 
all,  and  remove  for  ever  from  a  place 
which  will  be  hatttul  uulcfs  you  re- 
turn. 

Deterville,  how  fhort-fighted  you 
are  !  What  fatality  urges  you  to  a 
conduft  fo  inconfi  (tent  with  your  views  ? 
You  mean  to  render  me  happy,  but  you 
only  make  me  guilty  :  you  wifli  to  dry 
xip  my  tears,  and  you  caufe  them  to 
flow  fafter  :  by  your  abfence  you  de- 
iiroy  the  effect  of  your  felf- denial. 

Alas  !  that  interview  which  you 
dread  as  fo  very  formidable,  would 
have  proved  but  too  delightful  to  you  ! 
Aza,  the  object  of  fo  much  love,  is  no 
longer  the  fame  Aza  whom  I  have 
painted  to  you  in  fuch  lively  colours. 
The  coldnefs  with  which  he  approached 
me,  the  praifes  of  the  Spaniards,  with 
which  he  a  hundred  times  interrupted 
the  overflowings  of  my  foul,  the  neg- 
ligent curiolity  which  feduced  him  from 
my  tranfports  to  vifit  the  rarieties  of 
Paris  j  all  concur  to  infpire  me  with  a 
dread  of  ills  at  which  my  heart  fhud- 
ders.  Oh,  Deterville  1  you  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  long  the  molt  unhappy. 

If  compaffion  for  yourfelf  can  pro- 
duce no  effect  on  you,  let  the  duties  of 
friend/hip  recal  you  :  friendship  is  the 
afylum  of  unfortunate  love.  If  the 
ills  at  which  I  tremble  mould  at 
laft  overwhelm  me,  what  will  you  not 
have  to  reproach  yourfelf?  If  you 
abandon  me,  where  mall  I  find  ano- 
ther heart  fo  fenfible  of  my  anguifh  ? 
Shall  generofity,  hitherto  the  moit  pow- 
erful of  your  paflions,  give  way  at  laft 
to  difrippoiuted  love  ?  No;  it  cannot 
be:  fuch  weaknefs  would  be  unwor- 
thy of  you  j  it  is  irr.poflible  you  fliould 
deliver  yourfelf  up  to  it.  If  you  love 


your  own  glory,  and  my  repofe,  com* 
to  me,  and  jultify  my  opinion  of  you* 


LETTER     XXXV. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

WERE  you  not  the  moft  noblf 
of  men,  I  mould  be  the  moil 
abject  of  beings.  If  your  foul  was  not 
the  moft  humane,  your  heart  the  molt, 
compaffionate,  would  it  have  been  to 
you  that  I  mould  have  ventured  to  con-, 
fefs  my  fliame  and  my  defpair  ?  But, 
alas!  what  remains  for  me  to  fear? 
why  fhould  I  hefitate?  To  me  every 
thing  is  loft. 

It  is  not  the  lofs  of  my  liberty,  the 
degradation  of  my  rank,  the  banifh- 
ment  from  my  country,  that  I  now 
deplore  !  The  inquietudes  of  innocent 
tendernefs  do  not  now  draw  tears  from, 
me :  they  flow  for  the  violation  of 
plighted  ifaith;  it  is  ill  requited  love 
that  rends  my  foul.  Aza  is  unfaith- 
ful ? Aza  unfaithful '.—How  do 

thofe  fatal  words  overwhelm  my  foul  I 
——My  blood  is  ftagnated a  tor- 
rent of  tears 

From  the  Spaniards  I  learned  to 
know  misfortune  :  but  of  all  the 
miferies  I  have  endured,  I  feel  moft 
fenfibly  the  laft.  They  have  robbed  me 
of  Aza's  heart  j  their  cruel  religion  ren- 
ders me  odious  in  his  eyes.  That  re- 
ligion approves,  it  enjoins  infidelity, 
perfidy,  ingratitude :  but  it  forbids 
love  between  near  relations.  Were  I  a 
ftranger,  unconnected  in  blood,  Aza 
might  love  me 5  but,  being  united  to 
him  by  thofe  ties,  he  is  obliged  to  aban- 
don me;  he  mult  deprive  me  of  life, 
without  ftiame,  without  regret,  without 
compunction. 

Alas!  contradictory  as  this  religion 
appears,  if  it  had  been  neceflary  but  to 
embrace  it,  in  order  to  recover  the  blefling 
it  had  deprived  me  of,  I  could  have 
brought  my  mind  to  yield  to  it's  illu- 
fions,  without  fuffering  my  heart  to  be 
corrupted  by  it's  principles.  In  the 
bitternefs  of  my  foul  I  required  to  be 
inftructed  in  it.  My  tears  were  difre- 
garded.  I  muft  not  be  admitted  into  a 
fociety  fo  pure,  unlefs  I  abandon  the 
motive  which  influences  me  to  defire  it 
— unlefs  I  renounce  my  love— *that  is, 
unlefs  I  change  my  cxiltence. 

This 
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This  feverity,  I  confefs,  (truck  me 
with  awe  at  the  time  when  my  heart 
revolted  againft  it:  I  cannot  refufe  a 
fort  of  veneration  to  laws  which  deftroy 
me  :  but  is  it  in  my  power  to  adopt 
them?  and  if  I  fliould,  what  advantage 
fliould  I  derive  from  the  acquiescence  ? 
O  wretch  that  I  am!  Aza  loves  me 
not. 

The  cruel  Aza  has  preferved  no  part 
of  the  artlefs  manners  of  our  country, 
except  that  refpecl  for  truth  which  he 
ufes  fo  cruelly.  Captivated  by  the 
charms  of  a  young  Spaniard,  and  rea- 
dy to  be  united  to  her,  he  confented  to 
take  a  journey  into  France  merely  to 
difengage  himfelf  from  the  faith  he  had 
pledged  to  me,  and  to  leave  me  with- 
out any  doubt  of  his  real  fentiments} 
to  reftore  to  me  a  freedom  which  I 
deteft,  or  rather  to  deprive  me  of  life. 

Yes,  it  is  in  vain  that  he  reltores 
me  to  myfelf ;  my  heart  remains  with 
him,  and  will  to  the  laft  moment  of 
my  life. 

My  life  is  his  :  let  him  take  it  from 
me — but,  let  him  not  ceafe  to  love  me. 

You  were  acquainted  with  my  mif- 
fortune;  why  then  did  you  only  par- 
tially inform  me  of  it?  Why  did  you 
only  give  me  reafon  to  fufpecl:  that  I 
was  unjuft  to  you?  Alas!  why  do  I 
impute  this  to  you  as  a  crime?  I  ought 
not  to  have  believed  you:  blinded  and 
prepofTefled,  I  mould  havehafted  to  meet 
my  fatal  deftiny,  have  conveyed  her 
victim  to  my  rival,  and  have  now  been 
— — O  ye  Gods,  proteft  me  from  the 
horrible  imagination  ! 

Deterville,  my  too  generous  friend  ! 
am  I  yet  worthy  to  be  heard?  Am  I 
yet  worthy  of  your  pity  ?  Forget  my 
prepofTeflion  :  pity  a  wretch  whofeefteem 
for  you  ftill  rifes  fuperior  to  her  affeclion 
for  an  ingrate. 


LETTER    XXXVI. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

FROM  your  complaining  of  me, 
Sir,  I  am  convinced  you  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  ttate  from  which  I 
3m  juft  drawn  by  the  cruel  kindnefs  of 
Celina.  How  could  I  write  to  you  ?  I 
was  incapable  of  reflexion.  Had  I 
retained  any  fentiment,  it  would  doubt- 


lefs  have  been  that  of  confidence  in  you. 
But,  furrounded  by  the  fhadows  of 
death,  the  blood  chilled  in  my  veins,  I 
was  for  a  long  time  ignorant  of  my  owm 
exiftence.  I  forgot  even  my  misfor- 
tunes. Why,  O  ye  Gods!  in  calling; 
me  back  to  life,  have  you  alfo  recalled 
to  me  that  fatal  remembrance? 

He  is  gone !  I  (hall  fee  him  no  more! 
He  flies  me!  He  ceafes  to  love  me!  he 
has  told  me  fo !  His  tendernefs  to  m« 
is  at  an  end.  He  takes  another  wife, 
and  honour  condemns  him  to  abandon 
me.  It  is  well,  cruel  Aza!  fmce  the 
capricious  difpofition  of  thefe  people 
has  charms  for  thee,  why  doft  thou  not 
alfo  imitate  them  in  the  art  which  ac- 
companies it  ? 

Happy  women  of  this  country!  you 
too  are  betrayed,  but  long  do  you  en- 
joy that  error  which  would  now  be  my 
only  confolation :  I  am  killed  by  the 
mortal  ftroke,  while  it  is  only  preparing 
for  you.  Fatal  fincerity  of  my  nation, 
doft  thou  then  ceafe  to  be  a  virtue? 
Courage,  firmnefs !  are  you  capable  of 
being  converted  into  crimes? 

Thou  haft  feen  me  at  thy  feet,  bar- 
barous  Aza!  thou  haft  feen  thofe  feet 

bathed  with  my  tears and  thou  ait 

fled — —Horrible  moment !  why  does 
not  the  remembrance  in  an  inftant  de- 
prive me  of  life? 

If  my  body  had  not  funk  under  the 
weight  of  my  grief,  thou  fhouldft  not, 
Aza,  have  triumphed  over  my  weak- 
nefs — thou  fliouldft  not  have  gone  alone. 
I  would  have  followed  thee,  ungrateful 
as  thou  art!  I  would  have  feen  thee,  I 
would  at  leaft  have  died  in  thy  fight. 

Deterville,  what  fatal  weaknefs  has 
fo  far  removed  thee?  Thou  would  ft 
have  affifted  me:  what  the  diforder  of 
my  defpair  could  not  have  effected,  thy 
perfuafive  eloquence  would  have  ob- 
tained: perhaps,  Aza  might  ftill  have 
been  here.  But,  O  my  Gods  !— al- 
ready is  he  arrived  in  Spain—already 
has  he  attained  the  fummit  of  his  blifs! 
— — Ufelefs  regrets,  fruitlefs  defpair, 
boundlefs  grief,  overwhelm  me ! 

Seek  not,  Sir,  to  furmount  the  ob- 
ftacles  which  detain  you  at  Malta,  in 
order  to  return  hither.  What  would 
you  do  here  ?  Approach  not  a  wretcb 
who  is  infenfible  to  your  kindnefs,  who 
is  a  torment  to  herfelf,  and  who  wilhes 
only  to  die. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XXXVII, 
TO  THE  SAME. 

TAKE  Courage  again,  too  gene- 
rous friend  :  I  would  not  write  to 
jou  till  my  days  were  in  fafety,  and 
till,  lefs  agitated  myfelf,  I  could  calm 
your  inquietudes.  I  live :  fate  will 
fcave  it  lo,  and  I  fubmit  to  the  laws  of 
deiiMiy. 

The  cares  of  your  amiable  fifter  re- 
ftored  my  health,  and  fome  returns  of 
teafon  have  fupported  it :  the  certainty 
that  my  rriisfortune  is  without  reme- 
dy, has  affected  the  reit.  I  know  that 
Aza  is  arrived  in  Spain,  and  that  his 
crime  is  compleat :  my  grief  is  not  ex- 
tiaft,  but  the  caufe  of  it  is  no  longer 
worthy  of  my  regret.  If  any  now  re- 
mains in  my  heart,  it  is  due  only  to  the 
pains  I  have  caufed  you— to  my  error 
•— to  the  wanderings  of  my  reafon. 

Alas !  in  proportion  as  this  reafon 
•nlightens  me,  I  difcover  it's  impo- 
tence. What  power  can  it  exert  in  a 
defolated  foul  ?  The  excels  of  grief 
throws  us  back  to  the  weaknefs  of 
childhood.  In  that  (late,  as  in  this, 
we  are  only  affected  by  prefent  objecls  ; 
the  %ht  feems  the  only  fenfe  that  has 
an  intimate  connection  with  the  foul : 
fcf  this  I  have  had  woeful  experience. 
.  As  I  recovered  from  the  long  and 
lifelefs  lethargy,  into  which  I  was 
plunged  by  the  departure  of  Aza, 
the  firlt  defire  with  which  nature  in- 
ipired  me,  was  to  retire  into  that  foli- 
tude  which  I  owe  to  your  providential 
goodnefs.  It  was  not  without  difficul- 
ty that  I  obtained  leave  of  Celina  to  be 
«ondu&ed  thither.  There  I  found  re- 
medies for  defplir,  -which  neither  the 
world,  nor  friendfliip  itfelf,  could  ever 
have  afforded  me.  In  your  fitter's 
houfe,  even  her  converfation  failed  to 
divert  my  attention  from  thofe  ohjecls 
which  inceflantly  renewed  in  my  mind 
the  perfidy  of  Aza. 

The  door  by  which  Celina  brought 
kim  into  my  chamber  on  the  day  of 
your  departure  and  his  arrival ;  the 
chair  on  which  he  fat  j  the  place  in 
which  he  pronounced  my  mifery,  and 
gave  me  back  my  letters  ;  even  the  re- 
membrance of  his  madow  on  the  wall, 
where  I  had  noticed  the  fymmetry  and 
proportion  of  his  fhape;  all  gave  every 
4ay  ircih  wounds  to  my  heart. 


Here  I  fee  nothing  but  what  recati 
the  agreeable  fenfations  I  felt  at  the  firft 
fight  of  this  delightful  fpot :  I  find  on- 
ly the  image  of  your  friend  fhip,  and 
of  that  of  your  adorable  fifter. 

If  the  remembrance  of  Aza  prefents 
itfelf  to  my  mind,  it  is  under  the  fame 
idea  with  which  I  then  beheld  him.  I 
imagine  myfelf  waiting  his  arrival.  I 
give  way  to  this  illufion  as  long  as  it 
proves  agreeable  :  if  it  quits  me,  I  fly 
to  my  books,  and  perufe  them,  at  firft, 
with  great  eagernefs.  Infenlibly,  new 
ideas  veil  over  the  horrid  truth  that  fur- 
rounds  mej  and,  at  length,  give  fome 
relaxation  to  my  forrow. 

Shall  I  confefs,  that  the  charms  of 
freedom  fometimes  prefent  themfelves 
to  my  imagination,  and  that  I  nourifh 
them  ?  Amufed  by  agreeable  objefts, 
their  propriety  forces  me  to  relifh  them. 
I  confide  in  my  tafte,  and  place  but 
little  reliance  on  realbn.  I  give  way 
to  my  weakneffes,  and  combat  thofe  of 
my  heart  only  by  indulging  thofe  of 
my  mind.  The  maladies  of  the  foul 
admit  not  of  violent  remedies. 

Perhaps  the  faftidious  decency  of 
your  nation  allows  not  to  one  of  my 
age  the  independency  and  Iblitude  in 
which  I  live :  at  lead  Celina,  when 
/lie  vifits  me,  endeavours  to  perfuade  me 
fo  ;  but  me  has  not  yet  offered  fufHcient 
reafons  to  convince  me  of  my  error. 
True  decency  is  in  my  heart.  It  is  not 
to  the  image  of  virtue  that  I  pay  ho- 
mage, but  to  virtue  herfelf.  Her  will 
I  afways  take  for  the  judge  and  guide 
of  my  actions  :  I  will  conlecrate  to  her 
my  life,  and  to  friend/hip  my  heart. 
Alas!  when  will  it  have  the  undivided 
pofleflion,  the  uninterrupted  fway  1 


LETTER    XXXVHI. 

TO  THE  CHEVALIER  DETERYILLE, 
AT    PARIS. 

IT  was  almoft  at  the  fame  time,  Sir, 
that  I  read  the  news  of  your  depar- 
ture from  Malta,  and  that  of  your  ar- 
rival at  Paris.  Whatever  may  be  the 
pleafurel  (hall  feel  at  feeing  you  again, 
it  cannot  overcome  my  concern,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  billet  you  wrote  to  me  on 
your  arrival. 

How,  Deterville,  after  having  taken 
upon  you  to  diflemble  your  feutiments 
in  all  your  letters,  after  having  given 

me 
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me  room  to  hope  that  I  mould  no 
longer  have  a  paflion  that  afHids 
me  to  combat,  do  you  more  than  ever 
abandon  yourfelf  to  it's  violence ! 

To  what  purpofe  do  you  affect  a  de- 
ference towards  me,  which  your  con- 
duel:  at  the  fame  inftant  denies  ?  You 
afk  leave  to  fee  me,  you  promife  me  an 
implicit  obedience  to  my  will  j  and  yet 
you  endeavour  to  convince  me  of  fen- 
timents  the  moft  oppofite  to  fuch  a  fub- 
miflion.  This  difpleafes  me  j  and  I 
rnuft  aflure  you,  I  can  never  approve  of 
fuch  conduct. 

But  fmce  a  falfe  hope  feduces  you, 
fince  you  give  a  wrong  turn  to  my  con- 
fidence, and  the  ftate  of  my  foul,  it  is 
proper  I  mould  tell  you  what  are  my 
refolutions,  which  are  not  to  be  fhaken 
like  yours. 

You  flatter  yourfelf  in  vain  that  you 
(hall  caufe  my  heart  to  put  on  new 
chains.     The  treachery  of  another  dif- 
engages  me  not  from  my  oaths.  Would 
to  Heaven  it  could  make  me  forget  the 
ingrate !  yet  though  I  could  forget  him, 
iftill  true  to  myfelf,  I  would  not  mare 
the  guilt  of  perjury.     The  cruel  Aza 
abandons  what  once  was  dear  to  him  j 
but  his  rights  over  me  are  not  the  lefs 
facred.     I  may  be  cured  of  my  paflion, 
but  can  never  have  any  but  for  him. 
AH  the  fentiments  that  friendfhip  in- 
fpires  are  yours,  and  to  them  I  Ihall 
be  faithful  for  ever.     You  fliall  enjoy 
equally  my   confidence   and  fincerity, 
and    both    (hall   be    without  bounds, 
JSvery  lively,  every  delicate  fentiment, 
•which  love  has  awakened  in  my  heart, 
fliall  turn  to  the  advantage  of  friend- 
ihip.     I  will  let  you  fee,  with  equal 
opennefs  of  foul,  my  regret  at  not  be- 
ing a  native  of  France,  and  my  invin- 
cible attachment  to  Aza  j  how  grate- 
ful would  it  have  been  to  me,  had  I 
owed  to  you  the  advantages  of  reflec- 
tion, with  the  eternal  acknowledgments 
due  only  to  the  procurer  of  that  ineiti- 
niable  blefllng  1    We  will  live  in  each 
other's  fouls:  friendfliirj,  as  well  as  love, 
is  capable  of  giving  wings  to  time  j 
there  are  a  thoufand  means  to  render  it 
inftrucling,  and  to  preferve  it  from  in- 
fopidity. 
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You  fhall  inftruft  me  In  the  know- 
ledge of  your  arts  and  fciences,  ancl 
thus  tafte  the  pleafures  of  iupenority; 
while  I  will  endeavour  to  return  the 
compliment  by  difcovering  virtues  in 
your  heart  which  you  are  inconfciou? 
of  poflefling.  You  fhall  adprn  my 
mind  with  whatever  may  render  it 
agreeable,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your 
own  labour  :  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
the  mtive  charms  of  friendfhip  pleating 
to  you,  and  mall  efteem  myfelf  happy 
in  fucceeding. 

Celina,  by  dividing  her  love  betwiaU: 
us,  fhall  throw  that  gaiety  into  ouj: 
converiations  which  they  might  other- 
wife  want.  What  more  fhali  we  have 
to  defire  ? 

Your  fears  that  folitude  may  be  pre- 
judicial to  my  health  are  groundlefs. 
Believe  me,  Deterville,  folitude  is  ne- 
ver dangerous  but  through  indolence. 
Continually  employed,  I  can  fecure  to 
rnyielf  new  pleafures  even  from  thing$ 
which  would  be  rendered  infipid  by  in- 
action. 

Without  fearching  deep  into  the  fe* 
crets  of  nature,  is  not  the  fjmpJe  exa- 
mination of  it's  wonders  fufficient  to 
vary  and  renew  inceflantly  occupations 
that  are  always  agreeable  ?  Does  life  it- 
felf  fuffice  to  acquire  a  flight,  but  in- 
terefting  knowledge  of  the  univerfe,  of 
what  furrounds  me,  and  of  my  own 
exiftence? 

The  pleafure  of  being,  that  forgot* 
ten,  unknown  pleafure,  to  Jo  many 
mortals,  this  thought  fo  fweet,  this  hip- 
pinefs  10  pure,  *  lam — 1  live — lexijlj 
is  alone  enough  to  convey  blifsj  if  we 
remember  it,  if  we  enjoy  it,  if  we 
know  the  value  of  it. 

Come,  Deterville !  come,  and  learn 
of  me  to  make  the  moft  of  the  refources 
of  our  fouls,  cf  the  benefits  of  nature! 
Renounce  thofetumultuouSf  fentiments, 
the  imperceptible  deftroyers  of  pur  be- 
ing. Come,  and  learn  to  know  inno- 
cent and  durable  pleafures  5  come,  ancj 
enjoy  them  with  me  !  You  (hall  find  in 
my  heart,  in  my  frienciftiip,  in  my  fen- 
timents,  all  that  is  wanting  to  recoin- 
penfe  you  for  the  lofs  of  love. 
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LETTER      XXXIX. 

DETERVILLE  TO  ZILIA. 

r*^s.r*».  H,    Zilia !    what   are  the 
t£  y*  conditions  on  which  only 

^>  O  <£  I  am  again  permitted  to 
fee  you  ?  Have  you  well 
coniidered  the  nature  of 
yourrequifition?  It  is  true, 
I  have  been  able  to  continue  filent  in 
your  prefence  ;  but  furely  that  fituation 
was  at  once  the  joy  and  the  misfortune 
of  my  life.  I  could  exert  myfelf  for 
Aza's  return  5  I  refpefted  your  paflion 
for  him,  fevere  as  it  was  to  me.  Even 
when  I  doubted  his  fidelity,  far  from 
liftening  to  the  flattering  hopes  which  I 
might  from  thence  have  entertained, 
I  even  taught  myfelf  to  be  afflicted,  be- 
caufe  I  knew  it  would  render  you  un- 
happy. Aza  came  !  He  again  beheld 
your  charms }  he  found  you  faithful, 
tender,  wholly  occupied  with  his  idea, 
and  eager  to  crown  his  felicity.  How 
great  was  his  triumph,  to  fee  thofe  for- 
tunate knots,  the  precious  monuments 
of  your  tendernefs  I  What  heart  but 
his  would  not  have  refumed  it's  former 
chains  ?  Or,  rather,  what  other  heart 
could  ever  have  been  capable  of  break- 
ing them  ? 

Unable  to  forefee  fuch  ingratitude, 
death  only  remained  for  me.  I  con- 
ceived the  defign  of  for  ever  leaving 
you,  of  flying  from  my  country  and 
my  friends  :  I  could  not,  however,  re- 
fule  myfelf  the  melancholy  confola- 
tion  of  informing  you  of  this  refolu- 


tion.  Celina,  too  fenfibly  affe&ed  with 
my  unhappy  lot,  undertook  to  deliver 
you  my  letter.  The  time  me  chofe 
for  this,  Zilia,  as  you  have  yourfelf 
informed  me,  was  the  inftant  when  the 
faithlefs  Aza  appeared  in  your  pre- 
fence. The  tender  companion  of  Ce- 
lina for  an  unfortunate  brother  made 
her  doubtlefs  tafte  a  fecret  pleafure  in 
embittering  the  moments  which  were 
expected  to  have  been  fo  delicioufly 
fweet.  She  was  not  deceived  j  you 
could  not  be  infenfible  to  my  defpair, 
and  even  deigned  to  acknowledge  it 
with  fuch  foothing  expreffions,  as  might 
well  have  fatisfied  a  heart  which  had  no 
higher  ambition  than  that  of  engaging 
your  pity. 

The  treachery  of  Aza  foon  reached 
me  j  and  then,  I  confefs,  my  heart 
firll  gave  way  to  hope.  The  illufion, 
indeed,  fo  far  prevailed,  that  I  even  flat- 
tered myfelf  with  the  glory  of  being 
neceflary  to  your  happinefs.  It  was 
the  fiift  moment  of  my  life  wherein  I 
prefaged  to  myfelf  an  unclouded  futu- 
rity. To  thefe  fentiments,  at  once  fo 
delicious  and  fo  new  to  me,  fucceeded 
the  moft  poignant  alarms.  Your  life 
was  in  danger,  and  my  foul  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  dread  of  lofing  you, 
I  Laboured  inceffantly  to  furmount  the 
difficulties  which  oppofed  my  return. 
At  length  I  vanquifhed  them,  and 
flew  inftantly  to  your  affiftance.  My 
refpe6l  impofed  on  me  the  necefllty  of 
waiting  your  permifiion  to  be  admitted 
into  your  prefence.  I  folicited  this  fa- 
vour with  all  that  warmth  and  tender- 
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nefs  which  flows  naturally  from  a  heart 
filled  only  vvitli  ideas  of  love.  But,  is 
it  pofTible  to  exprefs  my  feelings  on 

perilling   your  anfwer  ! No,    it    is 

not  pofiible. How  many  different 

pafTions  at  once  agitated  my  foul !  how 
many  fenfelefs  projects  did  I  conceive! 
That  of  removing  from  you,  Zilia,  1  had 
the  courage  to  form;  but,  too  feeble,  too 
irrefolute,  to  execute  this  intention,  I 
fubmitted  to  my  deftiny  by  determining 
to  continue  near  you.  My  refyect, 
my  efteem,  and  my  fervices,  mall  be 
all  that  J  will  permit  the  ardour  of  my 
love  to  exprefs.  Will  you,  divine  Zi- 
lia, forbid  me  filently  to  hope,  that 
you  may  one  day  be  fufceptible  of  a 
paflion,  which  (hall  ever  be  as  great  in 
rcfpe£l  as  in  tenderneis. 

LETTER      XL. 

ZILIA    TO    CELINA. 

HOW  unhappy  am  I,  my  dear  Ce- 
linal  You  leave  me  to  myfelf, 
and,  alas!  I  have  not  a  more  cruel 
enemy.  Deftitute  of  experience,  and 
inceifantiy  tormented  by  the  moft  pain- 
ful reflections  upon  misfortunes  that  I 
could  neither  forefee  nor  avoid,  I  am 
by  no  means  capable  of  enjoying  the 
repofe  which  this  delightful  folitude 
feems  to  offer  me.  Alas  !  it  ferves  only 
to  bring  back  to  my  remembrance  the 
cruel  Aza,  with  all  the  charms  I  had 
too  haftily  promifed  myfelf  in  his  fo- 
ciety.  In  vain  I  fly  to  reafon  for  aid  j 
in  vain  do  I  think  of  the  infult  offer- 
ed to  my  flighted  love.  It  is  only 
from  rime  that  I  muft  expect  the  calm 
I  defire.  Why,  O  Love!  did  ft  thou 
not  referve  for  Deterville  my  tendered 
and  moft  delicate  regards  ;  he  would 
better  have  known  their  value?  Could 
I  forefee  events,  of  which  I  had  no 
idea?  Aza,  when  firft  I  beheld  him, 
appeared  with  every  poflible  advantage, 
birth,  merit,  an  elegant  form,  and  the 
moft  pafllonate  affection,  authorized  by 
duty  :  what  more  was  wanting  to  en- 
gage a  youthful  heart,  naturally  fu- 
fceptible and  tender?  It  inftantly  fur- 
rendered  at  difcretion.  For  him  only 
I  breathed,  for  him  only  my  beauty 
was  pleafmg;  and  if  I  wiflied  to  ap- 
pear more  amiable  by  the  acquifztion 
of  new  charms,  it  was  only  that  I  might 
become  ftill  worthier  of  him,  and  ren- 
der him,  if  poflibJe,  more  deeply  ena- 


moured. Our  felicity  was  perfect,  till 
the  cruel  Spaniards  divided  us  from 
each  other ! 

Abfence,  the  lofs  of  wealth,  aod  h^ 
dependence  on  others,  have,  clou1 
determined  him  to  abandon  me,  in  the 
purfuit  of  thofe  advantages  which  ate 
offered  him,  and  which  he  cannot  now 
hope  to  obtain  by  an  union  wiih  mr. 
How  mould  he  continue  faithful  to  me  * 
Has  he  not  been  a  traitor  to  his  reli- 
gion, and  does  not  one  error  naturally 
draw  after  it  another  ? 

But  I  perceive,  with  regret,  that  I 
entertain  you  only  on  the  fubject  - 
ungrateful  man.  How  weak  am  I,  my 
dear  Celina  !  Have  I  need  of  your  ai- 
firtance  to  fortify  my  reafon  againft  an 
involuntary  paflion! — It  fhall  be  fo.— 
I  will  make  new  efforts  to  fubdue  it. 

Is  Deterville  at  Paris?  Has  he  ac- 
cepted the  tender  friendfhip  which  I 
offered  him  ?  You  only  remain  dear  to 
me;  come,  and  fweeten  my  falitudet 
Walking,  reading,  and  reflection,  mall 
divide  our  days  j  and  I  begin  to  think 
I  ought  to  ftudy  your  religion.  Aza, 
whofe  knowledge  is  undoubtedly  fub- 
lime,  and  who,  as  a  fon  of  the  celeitial 
luminary,  certainly  poflctTes  a  more 
lively  and  acute  difcernment,  has  ac- 
knowledged defects  in  ours  which  I 
cannot  yet  difcover  ;  I  may,  however, 
be  deceived  in  my  opinion  of  it's  per- 
feftion.  When  I  left  Peru,  I  believed 
there  was  no  other  country  favoured 
by  the  light  of  the  fun  }  that  it  only 
illuminated  our  horizon,  and  that  all 
other  nations  were  involved  in  conttant 
darknefs.  In  this  I  foon  difcovered 
my  error :  it  feems  poflible,  therefore, 
that  the  inductions  which  may  be  gi- 
ven me  by  Deterville,  whofe  character 
is  formed  of  rectitude,  candour,  mo- 
deration and  generofity,  may  make  fome 
farther  impreflion  on  me. 

I  will  add  this  obligation  to  all  thofe 
which  I  already  owe  him, on  this  fole  con- 
dition, that  he  (hall  employ  only  teafon 
and  folid  proofs  to  periuade  me ;  I  am 
willing  to  be  inftru6lai,  but  not  con- 
{trained. This  (acred  ftudy  fliallbeblend- 
ed  with  innocent  amufements,  in  which 
you,  Celina,  ftull  partake.  But  fail  not 
to  make  Deterville  fully  feniible,  that  he 
can  only  crown  my  gratitude  by  whol- 
ly banifliing  love  from  our  converfa- 
tions.  How  charming  will  be  this 
union,  when  we  hear  not  a  fyllable  of 
that  enemy  of  our  repofe  !  Eiteem  and 
confidence 
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confidence  "(hall  reign  betwixt  ucj  and 
would  he  tie  lire  more? 

Come,  both  of  you,  and  breathe  this 
delightful  freedom,  which  is  only  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  country,  and  with  thofe 
who  are  clear  to  us.  You  will  kindly 
fupport  my  •  eaknefsj  you  will  fortify 
jroy  reaibn;  and  time  fliall  do  the  reft. 


LETTER     XLI. 

CELIN'A    TO    ZILIA. 

I  Should  not  have  left  you  alone,  my 
dear  Zilia,-  had  1  not  imagined  you 
more  fully  reconciled   to  a  misfortune 
without  remedy;    I   mould  even   have 
deemed   it  an  infult  to  have  fuppoled 
that  the  faith lefs  Aza  ftill  reigned  in 
your  heart.     In  truth,  he  but  little  de- 
fervc-s  it.    Could  he  be  acquainted  with 
luch  worth,  and  yet  make  off  his  chains  I 
It  is  evident    that   love  ftill  pleads 
warnr.ly  for  him  in  your  heart:  but  can 
th  u  juft'fy  him  ?  You  are  ingenious  in 
difcovenng  whatever    may  ih.»ke  him 
appear  leis  culpable;  this  is  the  effect 
of  the  goodnefs  of  your  heart,  of  the 
tendernels  you  ftill  t  refer v  -  for  taat  un- 
grateful man.     But,  dearcft  Zilia,   do 
rot  deceive  yourlelf:  in  his  love  for 
•you,   he  never  felr  any  of  thoft   little 
apprehenfions  which  waim  and  height- 
en that  paflion  ;  jealoufy,    caprice,  or 
indifference,  never  entered  into  your  at- 
tachment.     Sure    of  your  heart,    he 
found  nothing  but  tendernefs  and  equa- 
nimity of  temper;  a  paflion, perhaps, too 
warm  on  your  fide,  and  in  which  there 
was  at  leaft  no  trial.     Hence  arofe  your 
•misfortune  ;  he  ceafed  to  love  you,  be- 
caule  he  had  been  loo  happy.     It  is 
difficult  to  decide,  my  dear  Zilia,  which 
prevailed  with  him  5  religion,  or  the  fair 
Spaniard's  beauty.     If  the  firft  motive 
only,  he  is  fomewhat  excufable;  but 
the  union  of  the  two  objects  makes  me 
greatly  fufpecl  him.    You  are  to  blame, 
my  dear  friend,  to  think  fo  incefiantly 
of  this  peifidious  man  j    it  is  indulging 
an  idea  fatal  to  your  repofe.    "Let  us 
•  talk  no  more,  Ibeieech  you,  of  one  *ho 
.is  fo  faithlefs;  let  us,  if  it  be  poflible, 
forget  even  his  very  name.     I  will  come 
and  fee  you  -,  I  will  do  my  utmott  to 
aflift  you.     How  paflionately  do  I  wifli 
myfelf  able  to  contribute  to  the  return 
of  your  tranquillity,   and  the  perfect 
tilablifliraeiu  of  your  felicity  I 


I  greatly  reproach  myfelf  for  hating 
left  you  alone,  abandoned  to  your  me- 
lancholy refiec~tions ;  but  I  imagined 
your  heart  was  healed.  Agreeable  com- 
pany will  no  doubt  fweeten  your  foh- 
tude,  and  I  will  bring  with  me  two 
friends  with  whom  I  am  perfuaded  you 
will  be  fatisfied. 

My  brother  is  returned,  and  I  have 
fhcwn  him  your  letter.  He  is  grieved 
to  find  you  itill  think  fo  much  of  the 
perjured  Aza.  Yuu  owe  to  his  deli- 
cacy, and  to  that  conduct  of  which  he 
only  is  capable,  the  violence  of  his  con- 
ftraini  in  keeping  away.  But,  filled 
wholly  with  apafiion  equally  tender  and 
re  I  peel  ful,,  he  finds  himfelf  incapable  of 
fuppieffing  any  proof  of  it.  He  dreads 
to  offend  you  j:and  he  fears  that,  m  fpite 
of  himielf,  lome  expreffion  may  in  your 
prefence  efcape  him  which  you  have  fo 
rigoroufly  forbid.  He  laments  incef- 
fantly,  that  fentiments  fo  conftant,  fo 
tender,  fo  delicate,  and  to  which  he 
thinks  he  h.is  himfelf  fome  claim, 
(hould  be  the  recompense  only  of  per- 
jury. 

You  offer  him  .vour  friendship,  and 
prefs  him  to  fee  you  :  is  not  this  cruelty  ? 
Shall  he  every  day  behold  an- enchant- 
ing object,  for  whom  alone  he  fighsj 
and  who,  by  her  beauty,  her  fweetnefs, 
and  a  thourand  other  attractions,  muft 
each  moment  .ftill  deeper  enflave  him? 
and  will  you  ftill  have  the  feverity  to 
forbid  him  the  mention  of  a  pillion 
which  perpetually  preys  on  his  foul? 

With  the  moft  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments, he,  however,  accepts  the  tender 
friendship  which  you  offer  him,  fince  he 
cannot  obtain  more.  He  is  fujly  feii'- 
fible,  that  this  friendmip  would  have  a 
thoufand  charms  for  a  heart  lefs  ena,- 
moured  ;  but  his  paflion  is  too  violent 
to  be  confined  to  that  calm  fentiment. 
^Unable  to  recal  his  own  reafon,  1  fear 
it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  fatisfy 
yours.  Is  it  not,  my  dear  Zilia,  al- 
moft  the  want  of  reifon,  ftill  obitinately 
to  love  a  perfon  who  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  m^ke  a  luirable  return  ? 

If  you  feek  to  be  enlightened  with 
refpeft  to  religion,  fear  not  that"  Detev- 
ville  will  be  a  tyrant  in  his  inlti  ufttons.. 
He  will  furiiiiri  you  with  fuch  aifiitance, 
and  (uch  advice,  as  you  will  be  at  liberty 
either  to  receive  or  reject  You  know 
his  integrity  apd  moderation:  certain 
I  am  he  will  a£l  under  their  direction, 
though  it  will  doubtleis  give  him  the 
H  *  pure  ft 
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pureft  joy  if  he  fucceeds.  But,  deareft 
Zilia,  in  order  to  effeft  this  great  work, 
it  is  necefTary  that  you  diveft  youiiclt  of 
prejudice. 

We  promife  ourfelves  much  pleafure 
in  your  converfation,  and  will  neglect 
nothing  in  our  power  to  render  ours 
agreeable :  and  this  will  be  the  lefs  dif- 
ficult, as  our  hearts,  now  free  from 
love,  will  feel  only  the  tranquillity  of 
friendship.  Det'erville  himftlf,  whom 
we  have  engaged  to  be  of  the  party,  has 
faithfully  promiied  me  to  obferve  all  the 
rules  of  difaetion  you  have  prefcribed 
him:  but  he  begs,  in  return,  you  will 
never  mention  to  him  the  faithlefs  but 
happy  Aza.  Has  he  not  fome  right  to 
expect  your  compliance  with  this  re- 
tjuelt?  I  know  not  if  it  will  be  very 
difficult  j  but  it  is  certainly  neceffary 
there  mould  be  a  perfect  unifon  in  your 
two  hearts,  to  form  a  compleat  concert 
among  us. 


LETTER    XLII. 

DETERVILLE  TO   CELINA. 

ON  my  return  from  Malta  to  Paris, 
my  dear  fifter,  I  received  with  a 
tranfport  of  joy,  mixed  with  fear,  the 
fair  Zilia's  letter,  which  was  delivered 
to  me  by  your  order.  This  letter  con- 
firms, at  the  very  opening  of  it,  her  in- 
tention to  forget  Aza  ;  but,  O  painful 
and  cruel  reflection  !  it  proclaims  to  me 
anew  her  determination  never  to  replace 
him  by  another.  She  even  forbids  me 
to  entertain  an  idea  of  that  nature. 
What  a  terrible  blow  was  this  !  Have 
you,  my  dear  Celina,  an  adequate  fenfe 
of  what  I  feel  ?  While  Zilia  could  de- 
pend  on  the  fidelity  of  one  fo  beloved, 
J  had  no  room  either  to  hope  or  to  com- 
plain :  myfelf  a  melancholy  proof,  I 
could  not  be  ignorant,  that  a  heart  truly 
in  love  is  incapable  of  entertaining 
jnore  than  a  fingle  objeft.  That  of 
Zilia  belonged  properly  to  the  faithful 
Aza.  But  when  this  fame  Aza  became 
falie  to  his  vows,  had  I  not  fome  right 
to  fufftr  my  hopes  to  revive?  Yet  in 
that  very  inftant  how  cruelly  were  they 
deceived!  Dear  fifter,  do  you  not  pity 
the  feverity  of  my  fate?  What  is  the 
compofition  of  thefe  Peruvian  ibuls  ?  Is 
Jiot  Zilia  fufceptible  of  that  pleafing 
fenfation  which  all  women,  may  I  not 
jay,  all  htajts,  ftel  from  the  gratifica- 


tion of  refentment?  Had  (he  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  fhewing  her  abhor- 
rence of  ingratitude,  me  ought  to  efface 
from  her  heart  the  very  remembrance  of 
this  ingrate.  Happy!  if,  amidft  the  di- 
verfity  of  her  ftntiments,  a  gleam  of 
love  for  me  could  enter.  My  delicacy 
would  undoubtedly  fuffer;  but  let  her 
only  love  me,  and  I  am  fatisfied.  I 
mall  owe  my  happinefs  to  refentment  j 
but,  perhaps,  I  may  likewife  be  indebted 
to  gratitude.  Shall  I  not  be  a  thou- 
fand  and  a  thouland  times  happy  ?  Let 
me  for  a  moment  enjoy  the  delicioug 

•it 

idea  ! 

This  beauty,  whom  I  adore,  offers 
me,  it  is  true,  the  moft  permanent  friend* 
fliip,  and  expreffes  it  even  with  tranf- 
port :  me  dwells  on  all  it's  charms  with 
iucli  delicacy  and  grace,  that  had  it 
been  tendered  by  any  other  than  Zilia, 
the  offer  would  have  enchanted  me. 
But  can  the  moft  affection  at.  friend/hip 
on  her  part  repay  the  moft  pafiionate 
Jove  on  mine  ?  Feeble  image  of  a  pal- 
ilon!  how  will  it  anfwer  to  the  warmth 
of  what  I  feel !  How  great  will  be  my 
misfortune,  if,  while  Zilia  for  the  moft 
tender  love  gives  me  only  the  fimple 
JTentiment  of  friendship,  her  heart,  for- 
getting at  laft  the  faithleCs  Aza,  fhould 
receive  the  impreflion  of  another!  The 
ide.t  fills  me  with  dread  and  horror. 
Alasl  f'uch  a  new  engagement  would 
for  ever  render  me  miferable.  To  be 
perpetually  near  the  object  in  which 
only  my  felicity  is  contained,  and  yet 
always  remote  from  felicity  itfelf,  is  a 
fituation  which,  inftead  of  curing  the 
evils  I  luffer,  mult  ferve  only  to  augment 
their  force. 

Pity  me,  my  dear  Celina!  deplora 
fincerely  thy  brother's  condition,  if  thou 
can  ft  entertain  any  idea  of  the  dreadful 
anguifli  which  attends  hopelefs  love. 


LETTER    XLIII. 

CELINA  TO    DETERVILLE. 

SINCERELY    do    I    commifc- 
rate  a  diftrafted  heart,  which  finds 
no  relief  either  in  itfelf  or  from  others. 
Such,  my  dear  Deterville,  is  your  fitua- 
tion:    you  love  the  moft  amiable,  the 
moft  virtuous  virgin,  and  you  love  her 
to  an  excefs  that  has  no  bounds.    The 
purity  of  her   foul,    the    natural    de- 
licacy of  her  converfation,  her  perfonal 
char  IDS. 
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charms,  for  ever  new  to  your  eyes,  her 
candour,  and  even  her  very  love  for 
Aza,  inaufpicious  as  it  is  to  your  hopes, 
all  contribute  to  nourish  a  paflion  which 
is  every  day  augmented  by  tafte  and 
pfteemj  a  patfion  fo  much  the  more 
lively,  as  it  is  the  firft  you  have  ever 
experienced.  I  would  endeavour  to 
cure  you,  were  it  not  of  fuch  a  nature 
that  it  is  impoflible  you  ihould  ever  re- 
pent it.  I  am  by  no  means  ignorant, 
that  the  very  circumftance  of  this  fair 
Indian  being  placed  in  your  power  by 
the  rights  of  war,  has  obliged  you  to 
refpect  her  beauty,  her  fentiments,  and 
her  misfortunes.  If  the  only  good 
which  could  render  her  happy  was  not 
reftored  to  her,  and  that  even  every  way 
at  your  expence,  the  blame,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  is  not  imputable  to  you.  When 
I  beheld  you  brirg  the  happy  Aza  from 
the  heart  of  Spain,  for  the  purpofe  of 
returning  to  him,  with  his  other  trea- 
fures,  the  pofTeffion  of  the  very  jewel 
which  was  alone  capable  of  giving  you 
happinefs,  I  could  not  but  elreem  you 
as  a  prodigy  of  goodnefs.  This  was 
the  very  fummit  of  generofity. 

And  when,  by  an  unexampled  turn 
of  fortune,  the  infidelity  of  Aza  ren- 
dered your  benefits  ineffectual,  and  you 
had  more  right  than  ever  to  hopej  the 
matchlefs  conftancy  of  Zilia  for  an  un- 
grateful man  adds  the  laft  and  fevered 
Jtroke  to  your  misfortunes. 

But,  my  dear  brother,  while  I  fym- 
pathize  in  your  grief,  and  lament  the 
fatality  of  your  deftiny,  fuffer  me  to 
tell  you,  that  you  view  your  fituation 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the  perfpec- 
tive.  The  anxiety  of  your  heart  pre- 
vents, no  doubt,  your  feeing  the  leaft 
glimpfe  of  hopej  but,  perhaps,  the  de- 
fpair  in  which  you  formerly  lived,  has 
rendered  you  blind  to  the  refources 
which  are  yet  left  you  by  fortune.  As 
a  woman,  I  ihould  be  tempted  to  leave 
you  (till  in  your  ignorance;  but  I  can- 
not, as  a  fitter,  form  fo  unkind  a  refo- 
Jution.  Hear  me,  then,  rny  dear  De- 
terville.  Aza  was  naturally  the  only 
object  that  Zilia  eould  pofllbly  be  at- 
tached to.  He  tender,  young,  and 
kandfome  ;  Zilia  in  all  the  foiceand 
fweetnefs  of  her  firft  paftionj  united  by 
tafte,  by  duty,  and  by  the  virtue  which 
ennobled  both.  A  dreadful  cala- 
inity,  a  cruel  revolution  divides  them, 
the  image  of  that  felicity  of 


which  they  feel  themfelves  Fatally  de- 
prived. Figure  to  yourielf  even  th« 
force  which  defpair  muft  add  to  a  paf- 
fion  already  fo  warm  and  fo  pure.  It 
was  a  heart  new  in  love,  full  of  ten- 
dernefs,  given  up  for  the  fir  it  time,  and 
ignorant  of  a  more  fenfible  pleafure  than 
that  of  adhering  to  the  object  it  had  cho- 
fen;  it  was,  in  ftiort,  a  heart  enamoured 
to  excefs,  enflamed  by  difficulty,  and 
which,  at  the  very  brink  of  felicity,  faw 
itfelf  in  an  inibnt  fnatched  from  the 
expected  enjoyment.  My  dear  brother, 
for  a  moment  confider  yourfelf  in  the 
fituation  of  Zilia:  is  it  poffible  that 
another  mould  make  her  eafily  forget  a 
lover  who  was  fo  dear  to  her,  and  haltily 
reftore  her  tranquillity  ?  Reflect  on  tlve 
magnanimity  of  her  foul,  and  you  will 
conceive  that  a  heart  fo  noble  may  be 
capable  of  carrying  her  attachment  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  ordinary  fenfibility, 
and  of  continuing  to  love  an  objeft 
when  the  hope  of  pofleflion  is  fled. 
This  is  a  mufical  chord  of  fuch  exqui- 
fite  harmony,  that  the  vibration  conti- 
nues for  a  long  time  after  it  has  beea 
once  briflcly  touched. 

Do  you  not  fee,  my  dear  Deterville, 
that  this  fentiment  is  too  unnatural  to 
be  durable?  Can  you  doubt  whether 
Zilia,  when  me  comes  more  calmly  t» 
reflect,  will  perceive  the  injuftice  of 
Aza,  the  weight  of  his  indifference,  and 
the  futility  of  loving  without  return? 
Hitherto  fupported  in  her  tendernefs,  by 
a  kind  of  forcery,  the  illufion  will  fooa 
diflipate;  the  image  of  Aza  will  in  x 
ftiort  time  become  irkfomej  and  her 
heart,  void  of  intereft  and  employment, 
will  with  difficulty  fupport  itfelf  in  fuch 
a  ftate  of  inaction.  A  tedious  ftate  of 
languor  is  an  infupportabie  burden  t* 
an  active  foul.  Zilia  will  wifti  for  fomc 
pretence  to  get  rid  of  it;  and  what  one 
can  be  happier  for  you  both  than  that 
of  gratitude  ?  Zilia  already  profefles 
her  acknowledgments  to  you,  and  is 
fully  fer.fjble  how  much  <he  owes  to  the 
generofity  of  your  behaviour, 

1  come  now  to  the  friendship  which 
flic  offers  you.  From  your  refufing 
this  friend/hip,  it  mould  ieem  to  be  of- 
f en  five,  or  at  leall  unpleafant  to  you. 
You  regard  it  as  a  fentiment  too  weak 
to  anfwer  to  the  warmth  of  your  affec- 
tion. It  feems  like  a  payment  in  un- 
current  coin  f  and  you  reject  it  becaufe 
it  is  not  abiblute  and  compleat  love ; 

but 
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but  pray,  my  dear  brother,  is  it  the 
name  only  that  you  would  obtain  ?  For 
my  part,  1  cannot  but  think  fo :  for  the 
friendfnip  of  Zilia  i-ught  not  to  infpire 
you  with  defpair;  let  me  tell  vou,  it 
ought  even  to  charm  you.  Why  do 
you  oblige  me  ro  difcloie  the  grand  fe- 
cret  of  our  lex  ?  Know,  th.it  this  len- 
timent  of  friendship,  fo  pleifant  be- 
tween men,  fo  raie  between  women,  is 
always  mod  lively  between  peifons  of 
different  fexes.  Men  love  each  other 
with  cordiality,  women  with  diffidence} 
but  two  pei  Ions  of  different  fexes  add 
to  the  charms  of  friend Ship  a  fpark  of 
that  fire  which  nature  never  fails  to 
infpire.  A  ray  of  paflion,  notwith- 
itanding  it's  apparent  purity,  will  attend 
the  very  birth  of  their  friendship;  and 
of  this  all  fuch  friends  are  fufficiently 
fenfible.  It  is  of  no  importance  that 
they  both  keep  mutually  on  their  guard; 
their  precautions  will  make  no  altera- 
tion in  the  imperceptible  piogrels  of  na- 
ture; and  they  will  foon  have  reafon  to 
be  furprized  how  they  can  have  be- 
£ome  .fo  deeply  enamoured  of  each  other 
without  having  perceived  it. 

The  friendship  offered  you,  then,  my 
dear  Deterville,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
firrt  aft  of  that  interelling  drama  of 
which  you  fo  much  deiire  to  fee  the 
denouement:  it  is  the  firtt  motion  of 
the  heart;  and  that  being  favourable, 
you  have  furely  no  reafon  to  complain. 

The  name  of  friendship,  it  is  true, 
Spreads  a  veil  before  your  fight;  but  it 
is  a  veil  of  the  workmanShip  of  love, 
made  only  to  deceive  jealous  eyes,  and 
which  hides  nothing  from  others,  nor 
long  even  from  them.  Do  you  not  now 
confefs,  my  dear  brother,  that  I  had! 
room  for  aftoniShment,  when  I  heard 
you  fo  bitterly  complain  of  the  only 
jfte^i  that  Zilia  could  pofiibly  take  in 
your  favour  ?  Refleft  upon  it  well,  and 
you  will  be  clearly  of  my  opinion.  Can 
there  be  a  happier  method,  a  method 
better  adapted  to  your  mutual  delicacy? 

Would  you  not  highly  efteem  the 
lady  who  chufes  to  appear  referved,  that 
fhe  may  render  your  happinefs  more 
compleat  ?  Who,  by  giving  your  paf- 
fion  a  reafonable  trial,  means  to  refine 
and  to  increafe  your  plealure  ? 

Indeed,  my  dear  brother,  you  are 
greatly  obliged  to  Zilia;  who,  in  the 
way  of  friendship,  is  prej>aring  for  you 
pleafuies  of  a  more  extutick  nature  thaij 


thofe  which  you  h^d  propofed  to  yotir* 
felf «  flie  neither  dareci,  nor  ou^lir  t» 
make  a  return  of  your  paSIion  in  the 
way  you  expected.  Yon  muft  loukto  our 
fex  for  inftruftion  in  thefe  matteis  :  and 
benotafhamedthat  we  are  in  th's  relpeft 
faryour  fuperiors  ;  imce,  without  our  af- 
fiftance,  the  wifeit  of  you  wou'd  per- 
haps be  ignoiant  of  the  delicate  and 
nice  diStin6lions  necelTnry  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  divine  art  of  love.  Women 
are  allowed,  as  a  natural  confequence 
of  the  difpofuion  of  their  he.uts,  to 
have  more  fertility  of  genius  than 
men.  In  this  art  of  love  of  which  I 
am  now  fpeaking,  no  artifice  is  fup- 
poirid  to  enter.  Theie  two  characters, 
much  as  they  refemble  each  other, 
ought  carefully  to  be  diftinguifhed  :  all 
women  of  ienle  love  with  art,  but  not 
all  with  artifice.  The  heart  of  your 
dear  ZiHa  is  ingenuous,  noble,  and  ele- 
vated ;  but  fiie  is  ingenuous  in  the  niceft 
and  molt  delicate  manner  of  any  wo- 
man I  know.  That  heart  which  is  at 
prefent  wholly  occupied  by  the  ten- 
dereft  and  moll  virtuous  paflion,  but 
a  paflion  cruelly  deceived,  you  will 
at  ialt  find  to  be  relerved  for  you.  Al- 
low only  to  Zilia  a  reafonable  term  for 
her  grief;  and  leave,  without  murmur- 
ing, time  to  deftroy  that  idea  of  glory 
which  has  hitherto  flattered  her. 

The  fingular  honour  of  remaining 
true  to  her  firft  ties,  even  when  they 
are  broken  without  thepofllbility  of  a  re- 
union, is  a  fentiment  which  fhe  certainly 
has  not  learned  among  us:  me  will, 
therefore,  in  time,  give  way  to  our  ex- 
ample. Being  then  free,  dreading  li- 
berty through  a  habitude  of  not  enjoy- 
ing it,  and  fenfible,  in  the  meanwhile, 
of  your  generous  cares,  the  friendship 
which  fhe  now  regards  only  as  an 
agreeable  fympathy,  will  require  but  a 
fingie  advance  farther  to  become  love, 
and  that  miracle  will  be  accomphincd 
before  fhe  perceives  it. 

My  dear  Deterville,  what  a  charming 
profpecl  lies  before  you!  You  certainly 
Jee  enough  of  it  to  induce  you,  without 
difficulty,  to  accept  the  friendmip  which 
Ziiia  with  fo  good  a  grace  propofes 
you.  From  your  folicitude  fo  appa- 
rently dilinterelted,  and  Itil!  more  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  female  heart, 
expeft  with  confidence  the  felicity  of 
which  you  had  began  to  defpair. 

J,  E  T  T  E  K, 
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LETTER     XLIV. 

ZILIA     TO     DETERVILLE. 

COULD  I  have  imagined  that,  af- 
ter the  lofs  of  Aza,  new  troubles 
would  have  reached  my  heart  ?  Alas! 
I  now  but  too  fatally  experience  the 
poffibility,  from  a  difcovery  I  have 
accidentally  made,  and  which  plunges 
me  again  into  the  molt  cruel  defpair. 
Your  filler  came  yefterday  to  fee  me. 
After  her  departure,  I  found  a  paper 
in  my  chamber:  I  opened  it;  and  how 
great  was  my  furprize,  to  difcover  her 
hand  in  a  letter  ad  JrefTed  to  you,  where- 
in, after  blaming  you  for  not  accepting 
my  offer,  me  undertakes  to  perfuade 
you  by  motives  wholly  different  from 
mine!  Who  could  have  fupppfed  that 
the  ever- tender,  the  ever  generous  Ce- 
lina,  my  only  confolation  in  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  my  foul,  would  at  laft  have 
proved  perfidious  ?  After  giving  myftlf 
up  entirely  to  the  fwee  tnefs  of  her 
friendship,  and  without  making  the 
Jeaft  referve  in  my  fincere  affection  for 
her,  I  find  that  fhe  loves  me  not  without 
d'.ftruft.  Though  your  fitter,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fatal  letter,  loads  me  with 
praifes,  they  doubtlefs  do  not  fo  much 
flow  from  her  own  fentiments  as  from 
her  fear  of  difpleafing  you  :  for  on 
what  does  fhe  pretend  to  found  your 
hope,  if  not  upon  the  want  of  folidfty 
in  thofe  virtues  which  (he  attributes  to 
ine?  In  revealing  to  you  the  fecrets  of 
ourfex,  her  art,  or  rather  artifice,  turns 
not  to  the  advantage  of  her  heart.  Un- 
happy notion!  Can  fhe  think  the  vir- 
gins devoted  to  the  Sun,  and  educated 
in  his  temple,  are  to  be  judged  by  her 
general  diltinclions  of  the  character- 
iilicks  of  women?  Is  there  only  one 
model,  one  rule,  by  which  to  form  a 
judgment  ?  The  great  Creator,  who  di- 
verfifies  in  a  thoufand  ways  his  infinite 
variety  of  works,  who  imparts  to  each 
country  fome  particular  property,  and 
who  gives  to  us  all  features  fo  vari- 
able and  different,  has  he  decreed  that 
the  cbaracterifticks  of  the  mind  fhould 
jbe  .every  where  the  fame,  and  that  all 
Vatiorial  beings  fhould  think  alike?  I 
cannot,  for  my  part,  be  eafily  pei  fuaded 
of  this.  On  what  reafon  can  fhe 
ground  the  rights  of  mankind  to  fuch 
diltinguilhed  prerogatives?  Does  fhe 
believe  they  have  a  more  ample  portion 


of  the  breath  of  the  divinity?  We  have, 
in  Peru,  fuch  an  opinion  of  the  divine 
Amutas,  whofe  fublime  knowledge  and 
manners,  confecrated  wholly  to  virtue, 
elevate  them  above  ordinary  mem  but, 
with  refpect  to  others,  if  they  have  paf- 
fions  which  are  common  to  them,  we 
alfo  acknowledge  them  to  poflefs  vir- 
tues which  moderate  and  rectify  thofe 
paflions)  and  we  judge  of  them  from 
their  actions,  and  not  from  any  prefup- 
pofed  weaknefs. 

How  could  fhe  attempt  to  perfuade 
you  there  was  fo  little  firmnefs  in  my 
fentiments  ?  She  has  certainly  not  judg- 
ed from  what  fhe  has  difcovered  in  me. 
Accuftomed  to  franknefs  from  my  in- 
fancy, my  heart  never  ftrove  to  per- 
fuade the  faithlefs  Aza  of  the  fincerity 
of  my  paffion,  otherwife  than  by  that 
vivacity  with  which  the  expreflions  of 
my  tendernefs  were  accompanied. 

I  am  ignorant,  and  would  ever  re- 
main fo,  of  that  art  which  tends  far 
more  to  degrade  women  than  to  in- 
creafe  the  power  of  their  charms  :  it 
proves  only  their  weaknefs,  their  vani- 
ty, and  their  contempt  for  the  object 
they  would  enflave.  Nature  knows  not 
of  this  aitj  nor  does  fhe  ever  feek  to 
embeliifh  the  graces,  and  add  new 
charms  to  virtue- 

Vainly  does  Celina  pretend  to  dif» 
tinguifh  art  from  artifice:  I  am  not 
deceived  by  that  idea.  Why  does  fhe 
feek  for  difguife,  when  it  is  her  intereft 
not  to  conceal  any  thing?  Could  we 
dare  to  confefs,  without  a  blufh,  that 
we  have  taken  great  pains  to  lead  others 
into  error? 

I  hope  every  thing  from  the  genera- 
lity of  your  heart.  Worthy  as  you  are 
to  have  been  a  native  of  our  country,  I 
am  perfuaded  no  injurious  fufpicion 
has.  yet  entered  your  foul  j  and  I  fhould. 
be  forry  that  you  faw  this  wicked  letter, 
left  it  fhould  induce  you  to  fufpecl. 
Should  I,  Deterville,  be  worthy  of  your 
goodnefs,  if  the  too-credulous  Ceiina 
thought  juftly  ? 

As  you  are  too  virtuous  to  entertain 
an  idea,  that  I  aim  at  glory  in  perform- 
ing my  duty,  expect  not  that  either  Mne, 
or  the  weaknefs  of  my  fex,  will  effect 
any  change  in  me.  United  to  Aza 
in  ties  which  death  only  fhculd  have 
difTolved,  no  object  can  pofiibly  dif- 
engage  mp.  Yet  ftill,  Sir,  I  invite 
you  to  enjoy  the 'tranquil  friendfhip 
which  gratitude  offers  youj  come,  and 

at 
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at  once  enlighten  and  adorn  ray  under- 
ftanding. 

Difengaged  from  tumultuous  paf- 
fions,  you  will  find  that  friendship  alone 
is  worthy  to  fill  our  hearts,  and  that  it 
is  alone  capable  of  rendering  our  dcftiny 
perfectly  happy. 


LETTER    XLV. 

DETERVILLE    TO    ZILIA. 

I  Set  out,  adorable  Zilia,  with  a  firrti 
refolution  to  forget  you,  as  the  only 
relief  to  my  mifery.  A  long  abfence, 
I  flattered  myfelf,  might  effecl  this  mi- 
racle j  but,  alas!  the  anger  infpired 
by  a  tender  paffion  is  foon  ftifled  by  it's 
cwn  principle.  I  am  returned  more 
enamoured,  and  as  wretched  as  ever,  in 
fpite  of  the  glimmerings  of  hope  which 
the  infidelity  of  Aza  had  kindled  in  my 
mind.  My  fituation  gives  me  more 
right  than  ever  to  complain  :  but  how 
cruel  foeveryour  manner  of  thinking 
proves  to  me,  it  ftill  deprives  me  of  li- 
berty. The  tender  friendfhip  you  offer 
binds  me  to  you  in  fo  engaging  a  man- 
ner, that  though  the  bounds  you  pre- 
fcribe  it  appears  to  me  a  fpecies  of  in- 
gratitude, I  perceive  that  it  would  now 
be  injuftice  in  me  to  complain. 

But  while  I  thus  conform  to  the  feverity 
of  your  laws,  my  heart  dares  ftill  to  pre- 
ferve  the  hope  of  mollifying  your  rigour. 
Pardon  my  diforder,  and  my  fincerity; 
I  exprefs  the  fimple  notions  of  my  heart  j 
I  am  pleafed  with  thefe  illufions,  and 
grieve  when  my  reafon  returns  to  con- 
vince me  of  my  rafhnefs :  I  blufh  for  a 
moment ;  but  foon  the  idea  of  a  happy 
futurity  triumphs.  Such  is  my  weak- 
ziefs  !  A  mortifying  reflection  for  me, 
but  a  reflection  that  raiies  fo  much  the 


more  the  glory  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Sun. 

In  yourprefencf,  fair  Zilia,  one  look 
will  recal  my  refpecl:  my  ardour  to 
pleafeyou  will  raife  me  above  fen fe,  and 
you  fliall  be  the  guide  of  my  actions. 
Bound  and  united  together  only  by  the 
fentiments  of  the  foul,  and  the  fimili- 
tude  of  genius,  we  (hall  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  thofe  difgufts  which  the 
anxieties  of  the  paffions  drag  with 
them.  Our  quitt  and  unweary  days, 
like  a  perpetual  fpring,  when  all  feems 
to  ftart  frelh  out  of  the  lap  of  nature, 
ftiall  flow  in  perfect  felicity}  we  will 
enjoy  mutually  the  benefits  of  this  na- 
ture, and  with  it  we  will  crown  our  in- 
nocence. If  at  any  time  we  fpeak  of 
Aza,  it  mall  be  only  to  complain  of  his 
ingratitude.  Perhaps  deftiny  alone  is 
accountable  for  his  change.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  he  was  no  longer 
worthy  of  the  virgin  of  the  Sun,  after  he 
had  once  willingly  breathed  the  contami- 
nating air  of  the  cruel  enemies  of  Peru. 

Let  me  intreat  you  to  bear  no  ill-wilt 
to  Celinaj  her  tendernefs  for  an  un- 
happy brother,  and  her  fenfe  of  his 
melancholy  fituation,  have  induced  her 
to  contrive  all  the  reafon s you  have  feen, 
to  comfort  him,  and  give  new  life  to 
his  hope :  this  motive  ought  to  plead 
her  excufe.  Promife  me  to  pardon  her, 
divine  Zilia :  there  muft  not  be  any 
thing  capable  of  embittering  the  fweets 
of  thtu  delightful  fociety,  which  we 
propofe  to  form  in  your  company. 

Relying  on  this  hope,  I  fet  out  to 
throw  myfelf  at  your  feet :  I  will  re- 
gard this  new  habitation  as  the  temple 
of  the  Sun  ;  I  will  there  refpeftfulljr 
adore  the  luminary  that  enlightens  it  j 
and  it  mall  be  the  fole  objeft  of  all 
my  cares  to  render  you  inceffantly  th« 
pureft  and  molt  implicit  homage. 


THE 
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SEQUEL  OF  THE  PERUVIAN  PRINCESS; 

CONTAINING    THE 

LETTERS      OF     AZA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

ON  perufing  the  Letters  of  a  Peruvian  Princefs,  I  recollected  to  have  feen  in 
Spain,  fome  years  ago,  a  Collection  of  Letters,  by  a  young  Peruvian,  whofe 
hiftory  ftrongly  refembled  that  of  Zilia.  Having  with  fome  difficulty  procured 
the  manufcript,  I  difcovered  them  to  be  the  identical  Letters  of  Aza,  tranflateti 
into  Spanifli.  They  are  chiefly  addrefled  to  Kanhuifcap,  the  confidential 
friend  of  Aza;  and  to  that  gentleman  we  are  no  doubt  indebted  for  their 
tranflatioh  from  the  Peruvian. 

In  reading  thefe  Letters,  I  felt  myfelf  fo  affected  with  a  tender  concern  for  Aza, 
that  I  determined  to  undertake  the  talk  of  translating  them  into  ouc 
language. 

It  gave  me  inexprefllble  pleafure  to  find  they  were  capable  of  effacing  from  my 
mind  the  odious  ideas  which  Zilia' s  letters  had  given  me  of  a  prince  lefs  in- 
conftant  than  unfortunate.  Others,  I  cannot  doubt,  will  experience  the 
fame  fatisfaction  j  for  to  fee  virtue  juftified  is  at  all  times  univerfally 
pleating. 

It  will  probably  be  reckoned  by  many  as  criminal  in  Aza,  that  he  has  defcribed, 
as  Spanim  manners,  many  of  thofe  failings,  and  even  vices,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  French  nation.  But  though  this  charge  may  at  firft  appear  fpecious, 
it  will  prefently  lofe  it's  force,  when  we  come  properly  to  confider,  with  M. 
Fohtenelle,  that  even  a  native  of  England,  and  of  France,  are  countrymen  at 
Pekin. 

That  I  have  painted  in  their  proper  colours  thofe  noble  images,  thofe  grand 
and  beautiful  ideas,  which  abound  in  the  Spanifli  original,  I  dare  not  be  pre- 
Aimptuous  enough' to  flatter  myfelf.  This  I  might  impute  in  fome  meafure 
to  the  difference  of  the  two  languages,  and  to  the  common  lot  of  tranflations: 
the  reader  will  poflibly  impute  it  to  me  j  and  we  may  perhaps  be  both  right  in 
our  opinions. 


LETTER     I. 

TO    ZILIA. 

AY  thy  tears,  my  dear 
Zilia,  be  diffipated  like  the 
dew  before  the  fifing  fun! 
May  thy  fetters,  changed 
into  flowers,  fall  at  thy 
feet !  and  exprcfs,  by  tht 
brilliancy  of  their  colours,  the  ardency 
of  my  love,  more  glowing  than  that 


divine  luminary  to  which  it  owes  it's 
exiftence,  Zilia,  difmifs  thy  fears  !— 
Aza  ftill  lives  j  for  Mill  he  loves  thee. 

Our  misfortunes  have  an  end.  The 
happy  moment  approaches  that  mall 
for  ever  unite  us.  O  divine  felicity! 
why  do  we  yet  languish,  for  thy  pre- 
fen  eel 

The  predictions  of  Viracocha  are  yet 

unaccompiimed.      I  fit  on  the   auguft 

throne  of  Manco-capa,  but  Zilia  is  not 

I  at 
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at  my  fide.  I  reign,  while  thou  art 
loaded  with  fetters!  Be  comforted, 
dear  obj^c'l  of  my  ardent  affeftion.  Too 
fully  has  the  Sun  proved  the  perma- 
nency of  our  love  ;  he  now  prepares  to 
crown  it  with  felicity.  Thefe  knots, 
the  weak  interpreters  of  our  fentiments ; 
thefe  knots,  whofs  ufe  I  blefs,  but 
whole  fate  I  envy,  (hall  behold  thte 
free.  Thou  fnnlt  fly  from  thy  prifon 
to  my  arms.  As  the  trembling  dove, 
efcaped  from  the  dreadful  talons  of  the 
\uhure,  flies  to  the  enjoyment  of  tu-p- 
pinefs  with  IH.T  faithful  but  drooping 
companion  j.  fo  malt  thou  repole  in  my 
heart,  yet  p^iatc'd  with  'the  rtraem- 
brance  of  thy  pail  ailiiclions,  thy  ten- 
dernefs,  and  my  felicity*  What  joy! 
what  tranfport!  to  drown  thy  miferies 
inblifs!  Thou  fhalt  fee  at  thy  feet 
thoie  brutal  mailers  of  the  thunder  : 
and  even  the  very  hands  which  have 
loaded  thec  with  fetters,  (hall  afliil  to 
place  thee  on  thy  throne. 

But  why  mould  the  remembrance  of 
our  misfortunes  pollute  fo  pure  an  en- 
joyment ?  Why  mult  I  remind  thee  of 
rnileries  that  no  longer  exift?  Do  we 
not  depreciate  the  favours  of  the  gods, 
when  we  negleel  to  enjoy  them  in  their 
full  extent  ?  Not  to  forget  our  misfor- 
tunes, is  in  fame  meafure  to  merit  them. 
Yet  thou  deiirelt,  my  dear  Zilia,  that  I 
fhould  add  to  my  afflictions  the  dif- 
grace  of  having  d Nerved  than.  I  love 
thee — I  can  tell  it  ilu-e — I  fluill  foon 
again  behold  tht-::.  What  inte! licence 
can  I  give  thee  of  my  fate?  Is  it  pcfii- 
ble  that  I  mould  deicribe  what  ia  pail, 
•A- hen  I  am  incapable  of  cxpreffing;  the 
fentiments  wn*kh  at  prefent  agitate  my 
ioul !— — But  why  do-  I  hefrtate  ?  Zi- 
ILi  will  have  it  fo. 

Recal,  then,  to  thymernory,  if  thou 
canit,  and  yet  live,  that  day,  that  horrid 
day,  whole  dawn  wasrefplenuent  with 
joy. 

The  fun,  in  t!;e  fulnefs  of  his  glory, 
fpread  over  nay  happy  features  the  fame 
rays  which  illuminated  thine.  Ttzm- 
ports  of  happinefs,  and  flames  of  love, 
Jook  pQiTeffion  of  my  heart.  My  foul 
was  loft  in  that  divinity  from  whom  it 
derives  it's  being.  My  eyes  i'parkled 
with  the  fires  they  received  from  thine, 
and  expreflfed  a  thoufand  defires.  Ke- 
Itrained  by  the  ceremonials  of  cuftom, 
J  proceeded  to  the  temple }  my  heart 


flew  thither.  There  I  beheld  thee, 
fairer  than  the  morning-ftar,  more 
blooming  than  the  opening  rofe,  accuif- 
ing  the  Cucipatas  of  delay,  and  ten- 
derly lamenting  to  me  the  obftac^e 
which  prevented  our  immediate  union  j 
when,  in  a  moment,  O  dreadful  re- 
membrance! the  lightnings  flatbed, 
the  thunder  roared  dreadful.  At  the 
tremendous  alarm  all  around  me,  I  fell 
pro  lira!  e  to  the  earth,  and  imploded  tht 
u'on  of  the  fovereign  Yalpcr;  fo'r 
thte  I  implored  it.  The  peals  were  re- 
doubled——they  abated they  ceaf- 

ed.  I  arofe,  trembling  for  thy  fafety. 
What  horror  !  what  a  dreadful  pro- 
fpecl !  Surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  ful- 
phur,  by  flames  and  by  blood  5  full  of 
confufipn,  my  eyes  faw  nothing  but 
death,  my  ears  heard  nothing  but 
fcreams  ,  while  my  heart  fought  only 
thee,  and  every  object  tcld  it  thou  wert 
loft.  I  yet  hear  the  thunder  that  Itruck 
theej  I  (till  fee  thee  pale  and  di^gured  ! 
thy  bofom  covered  with  blood  and  dufti 
A  cruel  fire  deftroys  thee ! 

The  clouds  difappear  -y  the  obfcurity 
is  difperfed.  Can  it  be  pofEble,  dear 
Zilia?  It  was  not  the  great  Yalpor ; 
the  god's  are  not  fo  cruel.  Thofc  bar- 
barians, the  ufurpers  of  their  power, 
had  ufed  the  thunder  to  our  deftruclion. 
No  fooner  did  I  perceive  the  detefted 
crew,  than  I  fprung  amidlt  them. 
Love,  and  the  gods  whofe  powers  they 
had  profaned,  gave  me  their  afliftance, 
and  it  was  augmented  by  thy  prefence  : 
I  bore  down  all  before  me.  A  moment 
longer,  and  1  had  fecured  thee :  but 
they  carried  thee  through  the  facred 
portal,  and  I  faw  thee  no  more!  Grid 
feizcd  my  foul;  defpair  drew  tears  from 
my  eyes.  Diftracled  with  rage,  I  dart- 
eel  on  them;  they  furrounded  me :  by 
the  fury  of  the  ailault,  even  my  wea- 
pons were  deftroyed.  Exhaulied  by  the 
violence  of  my  efforts,  and  overpowered 
by  numbers,  I  fell  upon  the  profaned 
bodies  of  my  ancestors. *v  There  my 
blood  nnd  my  tears  were  ignominiouily 
fried  amidft  thy  expiring  companions  5 
even  on  thofe  garlands  which  thy  hands 
had  woven,  and  with  which  thou 
iliouldft  have  crowned'  my  head,  A 
mortal  coldnefs  feized  my  f'enfes.  My 
light  grew  dim,  it  vanifhed.  I  ceafed 
to  live,  but  I  could  not  ceafe  to  love 
thee. 


*  The -Peruvians  embalm  the  bodies  of  their  kin?s,  and  ylace  them  in  their  tcmplea. 

Doubtlefs, 


^l*  11  . 
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v  Doubtlefs,  my  dear  Zilia,  it  was 
love,  and  the  hope  of  avenging  thy  in- 
juries, that  reftored  me  to  life.  I 
found  myfelf  in  my  palace,  fiirrounded 
by  my  attendants.  Fury  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  tlefpair :  I  uttered  the  bit- 
tereft  lamentations ;  and  feizing  my 
arms,  and  urging  my  guards  to  ven- 
geance, *  Perifn  !'  I  cried,  l  periihl 
'  thole  impious  wretches,  who  have 
*  dared  to  vioiateour  fanftuaries !  Arm! 
'  attack!  deftioy  the  inhuman  mon- 
«  irersl' 

Nothing  could  appeafe  my  tranfports, 
till  the  Capa  Inca,  my  father,  informed 
of  my  fury,  affined  me  that  I  fhould 
again  behold  theej  that  thou  wert  in 
fafetyj  and  that  we  fliould  yet  enjoy 
each  other.  What  new  tranfport,  what 
extaiies  then  poifefled  my  foul !  O  my 
dear  Zilia,  can  the  heart  that  kas  once 
Jcnown  fuch  pleafure  exift  when  it  is  no 
more ! 

Their  avidity  forthegold  of  thisun- 
liappy  country  was  the  fole  motive  of 
-theie  barbarians  for  vihting  our  coaits. 
My  father  knew  their  defign,  and  has 
prevented  their  demands.  No  iboner 
fhall  they  have  reftored  theeto  my  vows, 
than  they  will  depart  loaded  with  pre- 
fents.  This  people,  whofe  enmity 
and  whofe  friend  (hip  have  been  alike 
£>urchafed  by  our  riches,  are  now  di- 
velted  of  their  ferocity,  and  are  in- 
-ceflant  in  their  marks  of  gratitude  and 
reflect.  They  Hew  down  before  me, 
like  our  Cucipatas  before  the  fun.  Is 
itpoflible  that  a  wretched  rnafs  of  mat- 
ter can  thus  change  the  heart  of  man, 
and  render  iu«h"  barbarians  the  inftru- 
ments  of  my  felicity  !  Is  it  for  a  metal, 
and  monfters,  to  retard  and  to  compleat 
ourhappinefs! 

Adorable  Zilia!  Light  of  my  foul ! 
What  anguim  has  th>  defcription  of 
our  dreadful  reparation  given  me?  I 
have  been  prelent  with  thee  in  every 
danger.  My  fury  was  revived 4  but 
the  affurances  of  thy  love,  like  a  potent 
balfam,  haveappeafedthewound  which 
thy  misfortunes  had  given  my  heart. 
No,  Zilia!  life  has  no  joy  equal  to  that 
of  thy  love.;  all  my  faculties  are  ab- 
•forbed  in  .that  fmgle  pa/fion :  my  im- 


patience every  moment  increafes  ;    it 
burns,  it  devours  me;   I  die  ! 

Zilia!  give  me  back  rrjy  life.  O  that 
Lhuama  *  would  lend  thte  his  wings!— 
that  the  fwifteft  ligiuning  could  bear 
thee  to  my  arms — while  my  heart,  yet 
more  rapid,  flies  to  meet  tiiioe. 


BETTER      If. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

O  Zilia  !  does  the  earth  yet  exiitf  ? 
Do  we  (till  view  the  light  of  the 
fun,  while  falihood  and  treafon  rdide  in 
his  empire!  Even  the  virtues  themfelveS 
are  bauiflied  from  my  diilracled  heart ; 
and  they  are  fucrceded  by  fury  and 
defpair. 

Thofe  brutal  Spaniards,  who  had 
the  impiety  to  load  thee  with  fetters, 
and  who  were  too  bafe,  too  inhuman, 
to  free  thee  from  them,  have  dared  to 
deceive  me.  In  violation  of  their  moft 
facred  promifes,  you  are  not  yet  reftored 
to  me. 

Why,  O  Yalpor!  doft  thou  withold 
thy  hand?  Let  thefe  perf.jious  wretches 
feel  thy  deftruclive  thunders,  more  po- 
tent than  thofe  of  which  they  have  rob- 
bed thee.  May  pitiiefs  flames,  after  a 
thoufand  torments,  reduce  the  cruel 
monlters  to  aflies,  whofe  crimes  can 
alone  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  thek1 
lateft  pofterity  J.  Perfidious  nation  ! 
whofe  cities  mould  be  laid  wade  ;  and 
whofe  land  fliould  be  fowed  with  ftones, 
and  deluged  with  blood.  What  horror* 
'do  you  join  to  an  infamous  perjury! 

Already  have  the  facred  rays  of  the  fun 
twice  enlightened  hrs  children,  and  my 
beloved  Zilia  is  not  yet  reftored  to  my 
impatient  wiflies.  Thofe  eyes,  in  which 
my  felicity  (hould  be  placed,  are  now 
drowned  in  floods  of  grief !  It  is,  per- 
haps, through  the  bittereft  tears,  that 
thffe  fires  are  darted  which  ought  to 
inflame  my  heart.  Thofe  arms,  in 
which  the  gods  mould  have  crowned 
the  moft  ardent  love,  are  perhaps  at  this 
inilant  loaded  with  ignominious  chains. 
O  iniupportable  grief!  O  diftracling 
thought ! 


-     *  The  great  eagle  of  Peru. 

•f  This  letter  was  never  received  ty  the  Princefs  Zilia. 

.  j  The  punishment  of  heinous  crimes  is  exteuded  by  the  Peruvians  to  the  defcendants, 
of  the  tranfgrefibr  :  and  where  any  offence  of  a  publick  nacure  is  committed,  the  city 
undergoes  deflation,  and  the  land  issovercd  with  ftones. 

I  ^  Tremble, 
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Tremble,  wretched  mortals  1  The 
Jun  has  furnifhed  me  with  his  avenging 
powers,  and  my  injured  love  mall  ren- 
tier them  iiiil  more  definitive. 

By  thee  J  fwear,  them  animating  fire, 
from  whom  we  have  received  our  being, 
and  by  whom  we  exilt*;  by  thy  pure 
flames,  with  whole  divine  ardour  I  am 
now  pofleired  $  O  Sun  !  may  I  never  be- 
hold thy  genial  r,iys  ;  plunged  in  ever- 
lafting  night,  may  I  never  again  be- 
hold the  pleafing  dawn  proclaim  thy  re- 
turn, if  Aza  deitroys  not  that  attro- 
cious  race  who  have  dared  to  pollute 
thefe  facred  regions  with  falfnood!  Dry 
up  thy  tears,  my  beloved  Zilia,  unhappy 
caufe  of  all  my  anxiety.  Soon  flvalt 
thou  behold  thy  lovrr  overthrow  his 
enemies,  loole  thy  fetters,  and  rivet 
them  on  his  foes.  Every  moment  aug- 
ments my  fury  and  their  punifhment. 
A  cruel  joy  already  po/TefTes  my  heart. 
I  feem  at  this  moment  to  bathe  in  the 
blood  of  theie  perfidious  monfters.  My 
rage  is  only  equalled  by  my  love. 

I  go  to  furpafs  them  in  barbarity: 
in  this  they  (hall  be  my  guides  ;  I  fly  to 
the  purfuit.  Zilia,  my  deareft  Zilia! 
be  aflured  of  victory,  for  i*  is  thy 
wrongs  I  go  to  avenge. 


LETTER      III. 

TO  KANHUISCAP.      FROM  MADRID. 

{^ENEROUS  friend!  whatdivi- 
\JJ  riity,  in  pity  to  my  wrongs,  has 
preferred  thee  to  he  the  comforter  of  my 
diltrefs?  Is  it  true,  then,  that  in  the 
inidft  of  the  hori  uieft  afflictions,  we  can 
yet  tafte  of  plealure  ?  and  that,  wretch- 
ed as  we  may  be  in  ourfelves,  we  can 
#i!i  contribute  to  the  happinels  of 
ethers?  Thy  hands  are  loaded  with 
fetters,  and  yet  they  afford  me  comfort : 
thy  mind  is  loft  in  j-rief,  but  ftill  it  di- 
uiiniflies  my  infelicity. 

A  ftranger,  and  a  captive,  in  thefe 
barbarous  regions,  you  make  me  enjoy 
my  country,  though  lo  far  diftant. 
Dead  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  I  would 
live  only  for  you.  It  is  to  you  alone 
that  my  diftiacted  mind  is  capable  of 
exprefTing  itfelf,  when  my  feeble 
hands  have  fometimes  power  to  form 
thofe  knots  which,  in  defiance  of  our 
cruel  enemies,  ferve  itill  to  unite  us. 


You  will  pardon  me,  if  the  tenderer^ 
and  moft  ardent  love  more  frequently 
prefents  itfelf  than  friendfhip  or  re- 
venge. The  pleafures  of  the  one  are  a 
conlblation  ;  the  violence  of  the  other 
has  it's  charms  j  but  every  thing  yields 
to  love. 

Think  not  that,  fubdued  by  the 
ftrokes  of  fortune,  my  afflictions  have 
diminished  my  courage.  A  prince,  I 
think  as  a  prince;  a  flave,  I  fuffer  not 
the  fentiments  of  flavery  to  approach 
me.  Hopciefs  as  I  am,  I  yet  thirft  for 
vengeance.  I  would  willingly  change 
both  thy  lot  and  my  own  j  but,  alas  !  I 
can  only  deplore  them. 

We  were  tranfpcrted  from  our  na- 
tive country  to  a  new  world  j  and,  fpite 
of  my  prayers,  we  were  feparated.  Our 
friendfhip  became  the  object  of  fear  to 
our  enemies :  accuftomed  to  crimes, 
could  they  do  otherwife  than  dread  our 
virtues  ?  Was  it  thus,  Kanhuifop,  the 
day  mould  have  clofed  on  which  thy 
courage  and  mine,  and  ftill  more  my 
love,  ought  to  have  rendered  me,  by 
victory,  worthy  of  the  power  which  had 
armed  me,  of  the  bright  ftar  that  gave 
me  birth,  and  of  thy  applaufe !  when, 
the  Sun,  hoftile  to  that  perjury  he  de- 
tefts,  ftiould  have  avenged  his  children; 
feaiting  them  with  the  fmoaking  fleft^ 
of  thoie  detefted  monfters,  and  drench- 
ing them  with  their  blood  ? 

Muft  I  thus  only  revenge  the  wrongs 
of  Zilia!  while  flie,  confumed  by  the 
moft  ardent  love,  ftill  languifties  in  thofe 
fetters  which  I  am  incapable  of  break- 
ing. Zilia  1  whom  the  infamous  ra- 
viihers-;-  O  ye  Gods  I  hide  from  me 
thofe  dreadful  images.- — -What  do  I 
fay,  Kanhuifcap  !  the  Gods  themfelves 
cannot  banifh  them  from  my  mind.  I 
can  no  longer  behold  my  Zilia  !  a  cruel 
element  divides  us.  Perhaps  her  griefs 
~-our  enemies — the  waves  -a  mor- 
tal ftroke  now  pierces  my  heart.  I 
fink,  my  friend,  under  the  weight  of  my 
diftrefs.  The  Qmpos  fall  from  my 
hands.  Zilia! my  beloved  Zilial 

LETTER     IV. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

FAITHFULAnqui,   thy  Qnipos 
have  for  a  moment  ful'pendcd  my 
alarms,  but  they  cannot  wholly  dilpu 


The  foul  is  fuppofed  by  the  Peruvians  to  be  an  emanation  from  the  fun. 
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them.  To  that  healing  balm  which 
thy  friendihip  fpreads  over  my  woes,  a 
dreadful  remembrance  conftantly  fuc- 
ceeds.  I  fee,  every  inftant,  my  Zilia  in 
fetters;  the  Sun  difgraced,  his  temple* 
prophaned ;  I  behold  my  father  bend- 
ing under  die  weight  of  chains,  as  well 
as  years;  I  fee  my  country  defolated  j 
1  exift  but  by  miferies,  and  every  cir- 
cumftance  ferves  to  increafe  them.  The 
fhades  of  night  prefent  me  only  frightful 
images.  In  vain  do  I  feek  for  tran- 
quillity in  the  arms  of  fleep;  I  there 
find  nothing  but  torments.  Zilia,  this 
very  night,  again  prefented  herfclf  be- 
fore me.  The  horrors  of  death  were 
depicted  on  her  countenance.  Mv  name 
feemed  to  efcape  her  dying  lips  ;  I  faw 
it  traced  on  the  Qmpos  that  fell  from 
her  hands.  Barbarians,  of  a  different 
ration  from  the  Spaniards,  their  arms 
ftained  with  blood,  bore  her,  in  the 
midft  of  flames  and  tumult,  from  one 
of  thofe  enormous  machines  in  which 
we  were  tranfported.  They  feemed  to 
prefent  her  in  triumph  to  their  hideous 
chief;  when,  in  an  inftant,  the  fea 
mounting  to  the  clouds,  offered  no- 
thing to  my  fight  but  waves  of  blood, 
floating  carcales,  huge  logs  of  wood 
partly  confumed,  fires,  and  devouring 
flames. 

In  vain  do  I  endeavour  to  diflipate 
thefe  melancholy  ideas  ;  they  constantly 
return,  and  are  ever  prefent  to  my 
mind.  Nothing  alleviates  my  diftrefs  ; 
every  thing  augments  it.  I  hate  even 
the  air  I  breathe.  I  reproach  the  waves 
with  not  having  fwallowed  me  up.  I 
complain  to  the  Gods,  that  they  ftill 
fuffer  me  to  exift.  If  their  bounty,  lefs 
cruel,  permitted  me  to  forfake  this 
light ;  could  I  difpofe  of  this  ipark  of 
divinity  which  they  have  communi- 
cated ;  were  it  not  a  horrible  crime  for 
mortals  to  deftrcy  the  work  of  the  di- 
vinity ;  could  my  weaknefs  be  con- 
demned, Kanhuifcap?  Ought  my  fpi- 
rit  to  wander  in  the  air?  Ivay  miferies 
would  have  an  end.  But,  what  do  I 
fay?  Each  day  increales  them.  Parti- 
cipate with  me,  O  Kanhuifcap !  my 
agonizing  grief :  learn,  if  it  be  polfible, 
fome  news  of  Zilia ;  while  my  diftraft- 
ed  heart  demands  her  of  the  Gods— of 
all  nature— of  my  felf. 


LETTER    V. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

MAY  the  divine  rays  which  gi 
us  life,  comfort  thee,  Kanhuif. 
cap,  with  their  mod  benignant  warmth. 
Thou  haft  kindled  in  my  heart  the  mott 
flattering  hopes.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
rapid  progrefs  thou  haft  made  in  the 
Spanifh  language  for  the  information 
thou  haft  obtained,  that  the  firft  veflels 
expeeled  on  the  coaft  where  thou 
dwelleit  will  come  from  the  empire  of 
the  Sun,  By  them  thou  wilt  learn  the 
fate  of  her  for  whom  alone  I  exift. 
Judge,  therefore,  with  what  impatience 
I  wait  their  arrival.  Already  do  I 
launch  forth  into  the  regions  of  happi- 
nefs.  The  fituation  of  Zilia  is  laid 
open  to  my  fight :  I  already  fee  her 
reftored  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  di-r 
vefted  of  every  other  grief  than  what 
arifes  from  the  diltance  by  which  we 
are  feparated.  She  there  decks  the  al- 
tars of  the  Gods,  and  as  much  adorns 
the.ni  by  her  charms  as  by  the  ingenuity 
of  her  hands.  As  a  beauteous  flower, 
which,  when  thetempeft  has  fubfided,  is 
fttll  agitated  by  the  remaining  breeze, 
receives  the  frefh,  rays  of  the  fun, 
while  the  water  it  contains  ferves  only 
to  augment  it's  luftre;  fo  does  Zilia  ap- 
pear more  blooming  and  more  dear  to 
my  heart,  now  (he  appears  to  me  like 
the  fun  after  a  long  obfcurity,  whofe 
fplendid  beams  dazzle  the  fight,  andl 
indicate  the  return  of  a  fair  feafon.  I 
then  feem  to  be  at  her  feet,  where  I  ex- 
perience concern,  emotion,  pleafure,  re- 
ipeft,  tendernefs,  and  every  other  agree- 
able fenfation  I  enjoyed  when aclually  in. 
her  prefence  :  I  feel  even  thofe,  Kan- 
huifcap, which  agitated  the  heart  of  my 
Celina.  How  ftrong  are  the  chains  of 
illufion  '  but  yet  how  delightful !  My 
real  evils  are  effaced  by  imaginary  plea- 
fures.  I  behold  Ziiia  happy  j  and  my 
felicity  is  compleat. 

O,  my  dear  Kanhuifcap  1  do  not  fru- 
ftrate  the  hope  in  which  all  my  hap- 
pinefs  confifts,  and  which  may  be  de- 
itroyed  by  impatience  alone.  Let  not 
the  leaft  hindrance,  my  generous 
friend,  delay  thy  information  of  my 
happinefs. 
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happinefs.  May  thy  Qmpos,  knotted 
by  the  hands  of  gladnels,  "be "borne  to 
me  on  the  wings  of -the  wind;  and,  in 
recompenfe  I'm  thy  friend fhip,  may  the 
moft  exquilite  perfumes  be  continually 
ditfufed  over  thy  head ! 

LETTER     VI. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

WHAT  delicious  water  haft  then 
u  it  -.I,  my  dear  friend,  to  quench 
the  cruel  fire  which  con  fumed  my  heart? 
From  inquietudes  that  diftrafled  me  un- 
ceasingly, and  from  griefs  by  which  I 
was  wholly  overwhelmed,  thou  haft 
railed  me  to  tranquillity  and  jny.  I 
foon  (hall  again  behold  my  Zilia.  O 
happinefs  almoft  unhoped  for!  But  yet 
fl>e  is  witheld  from  me.  O  cruel  de- 
lay! In  vain  does  my  heart  go  forth  to 
meet  her;  in  vim  does  my  whole  foul 
attempt  to  mix  with  hers  ;  theie  is  ftill 
enough  left  to  teli  m*  that  1  am  far  from 
htr. 

Soon  fhail  I  again  behold  her;  and 
that  delightful  thought,  far  from  calm- 
ing, increafes  my  inquietude.  Sepa- 
rated from  my  life  itielf,  judge  what 
are  the  torments  I  endure!  At  each  mo- 
ment I  die,  and  recover  but  to  defne  in 
vain.  As  the  hunter,  in  flying  to 
quench,  augments  the  third  thatdettroys 
him,  fo  does  my  hope  render  ftill  fiercer 
the  flame  that  confumes  me.  The 
Dearer  I  approach  to  an  union  with  Zi- 
lia, the  greater  are  my  fears  of  lofmg 
her.  How  often,  my  d^ar  friend,  have 
we  already  been  feparated  by  a  fmgle 
moment!  that  cruel  moment,  though 
at  thefummitof  felicity,  I  ftill  fear. 

An  element,  cruel  as  inconftant,  is 
the  guardian  of  my  happinefs.  Say 
you  not,  that  Zilia  abandons  the  em- 
pire of  the  Sun,  to  feek  thefe  horrid 
climates?  Wandering  a  long  time  on  the 
fea before fiie can  reach  thefe  coafts,  what 
dangers  has  fhc  not  to  encounter  ?  And 
how  miKh  more  have  I  not  to  fear  for 
her?  But  wrr.rhn-  docs  my  paffion  carry 
me !  I  am  talking  of  mifery,  when 
every  thing  promiies  happinefs ;  joys 

of   which    the  thought    alone Ah, 

Kanhuifcap!     what     tranfports,    what 

feelings  hitherto  unknown  ! Every 

fenfe  feparately  enjoys  the  fame  pleafure 
—Zilia  is  before  my  eyes  !  I  hear  the 
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tender  accents  of  her  voice  j  I  embrac% 


her;   I  die! 


LETTER     VII. 


TO    THE    SAME. 


QTILL  fubjea  to  v 

O  within  the  reach  of  accident,  the 
term,  fiarihai&ap,  to  which  you  refer 
the  completion  of  my  felicity,  muft  ne- 
cefinrily  diminish  it. 

Before  the  Sun  can  make  me  happy, 
he  muft  a  hundred  times  enlighten  the 
world!  Till  the  expiration  of  that  im- 
menfity  of  time,  Zilia  cannot  poflibly 
be  i  eftored  to  me  !  * 

Vain  are  the  endeavours  of  friend/hip 
to  Ibfren  the  n^our  of  my  fate;  they 
can  by  no  :near.s  divert  me  of  anxiety. 
Alonzo,  whom  the  unjuft  Capa  Inca 
of  the  Spaniards  has  placed  with  my 
father  on  the  throne  of  the  Sun;  Alon- 
zo, to  whom  the  Spaniards  have  com- 
mitted me,  attempts  but  in  vain  to  al- 
leviate my  diftrefs.  The  friend/hip  he 
ftiews  me,  the  information  he  gives  me 
refpe6ling  their  cuftoms,  the  amufe- 
ments  he  endeavours  to  procure  me, 
and  the  reflections  to  which  I  abandon 
rnyfelf,  are  all  incapable  of  making  me 
forget  my  misfortunes. 

The  cruel  grief  into  which  my  fepa- 
ration  from  Zilia  had  plunged  me,  has 
hitherto  prevented  my  attention  to  the 
objects  that  furround  me.  I  faw,  I 
breathed  nothing  but  mifery  ;  and  I 
feemed,  as  it  were,  to  find  pleafure  in 
my  misfortunes:  hardly  could  I  be  (aid 
to  live;  how  then  (hould  I  form  reflec- 
tions ?  But  no  fooner  had  I  given  to  joy 
the  moments  afligned  it  by  love,  than  I 
began  to  open  my  eyes.  What  objects 
of  aftonifhment  then  ftruck  my  fight  ! 
I  cannot  defcribe  to  you  how  much  they 
yet  furprize  me.  I  found  myfelf  alone, 
in  the  midft  of  a  world  which  I  had 
never  once  thought  to  exift.  I  there 
faw  beings  whom  I  referable,  and  we 
appeared  equally  feized  with  furprize  at 
the  light  of  each  other  :  the  eagtrnefs 
of  my  looks  was  loft  in  theirs.  A 
numberlefs  people  are  continually  agi- 
tated in  the  fame  circle,  where  they 
feerh  wholly  to  be  confined;  there  arc 
others  who  are  feldom  feen,  and  thofe 
are  diftinguifhed  from  the  former  by 
their  indolence.  Tumults,  cries,  quar- 
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rels,  combats,  a  horrid  uproar,  and 
«ne  continued  fcene  of  confufion,  were 
at  firft  all  that  I  could  difcern. 

My  mind,  embracing  too  many  ob- 
jects,  was  incapable  of"  diitinguifliing 
a  (ingle  one.     I   foon   became  fenfible 
of    this  j   and  determined  to  prefcribe 
bounds  to  my  obiervatiorrs,  and  to  be- 
gin with  reflecting  on  the  objects   that 
were  nearell  me  :   the  houfe  of  Alonzo 
is   therefore  become  the  center  of  my 
thoughts.     The  Spaniards  I  there  fee, 
ieem  lufficient  to  employ  my  attention 
for  a  long   time  ;  and,  from  their  dif- 
pofitions,  I  fhall  be   enabled  to  judge 
of  the  reft  of  their  countrymen.    Alon- 
zo, who  has  dwelt  a  confiderable  time 
in  our   country,    and   is  consequently 
well    acquainted    %<ith   our    language 
and    cuitoms,    am"fts   my    difeoveries. 
This    true     friend,     uninfected    with 
the    prejudices     of     his    countrymen, 
frequently  points  out  to  me  the  moil 
ridiculous    parts     of     their     conduct. 
*  Behold    that    grave    man/    laid    he 
to    me,  the  other  day,  '  who,  by  his 
haughty  mien,  his  curled  muftachios, 
his  high-crown'd  cap,  and  numerous 
train,  you  would  imagine  to  be  ano- 
ther Huayna  Capac*;  he  is  only  a 
Cucipatas,    who  has.  fworn    to    our 
Pacha-camac   to  be   humble,  meek, 
and  poor.     The  perfon  you  beheld 
drinking  thofe  large  draughts  of  li- 
quors, that  have  fcarce  left  him  any 
remains  of  reafon,  is  a  judge;  who, 
within  an  hour,  is  to  decide  on  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  a  great  number 
of  citizens.     The  man  you  there  lee, 
who  appears  more  enamoured  of  him- 
felf  than  of   the  lady  to  whom  he 
feems  to  pay  fo  much  attention;  he 
who  can  hardly   fupport  the   heat  of 
the  weather,    and   of  the  perfumed 
habit  he  wears;  who  talks  with  fo 
much    emotion    on    the   lead   trifle  j 
whofe  debaucheries    have    funk   his 
eyes,  rendered    pale   his  vifage,  and 
even  deftroyed  his  voice  j  is   a  gene- 
ral, who  is  to  lead  thirty  thoufand 
men  to  battle.' 

It  is  thus,  Kanhuifcap,  by  the.  af- 
fiftanceof  Alonzo,  that  I  diffipate,  for 
fome  moments,  the  anxieties  that  con- 
fume  me.  But,  alas  I  they  fpeedily  re- 
Uu-o  j  for  the  amuiements  of  the  mind 


muft  for  ever  give  place  to  the  afife&ions 
of  the  heart. 

LETTER    VIII. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

THE  obfervations  which  Alonzo 
has  enabled  "me  to  make  of  the 
characters  of  his  countrymen,  have  not 
prevented  me  from  fometimes  reflecting 
on  his  own.  Tnough  I  am  an  admirer  '• 
of  the  virtues  of  this  fmcere  friend,  f 
cannot  but  remark  his  defects.  Wife, 
generous,  and  brave,  he  is  notwithftand- 
ing  weak,  and  fubjeft  to  the  very  follies 
he  condemns.  '  Behold  that  refpecl:- 
able  and  dreadful  warrior,'  faid  he, 
that  firm  defender  of  our  country, 
that  man  who  by  a  fingle  glance  of 
his  eye  can  make  thoufands  obey 
him  ;  is  yet  a  flave  in  his  own 
houie,  and  fubjecT:  to  every  little  ca- 
price of  his  wife.'  Exactly  the  fame 
does  Alonzo  appear  to  me,  when  his 
daughter  Zulmira  approaches.  From 
the  imperious  air  fhe  conftantly  affects 
when  her  father  tenderly  embraces  her, 
I  am  perfuaded  that  Alonzo,  with  re- 
fpect  to  his  daughter,  is  like  the  war- 
rior with  his  wife :  and  do  not  imagine 
he  is  the  only  Spaniard  who  ipares  not 
in  others  the  faults  of  which  he  is  him- 
felf  guilty.  I  was  the  other  day  walk-* 
ing  in  apublick  garden,  where  I  diftin- 
guiflied  among  the  crowd  a  little  mon- 
fter  about  the  fize  of  a  Vkunna-f-j  his 
legs  were  contorted  like  the  Amartic  £, 
and  his  head  fo  funk  between  his  moul- 
ders, that  he  could  hardly  move  it.  I 
could  not  avoid  commiierating  the  lot 
of  this  unfommate  creature,  when  I  , 
was  furprized  by  loud  peals  of  laughter. 
I  turned  toward  the  part  from  whence 
they  came ;  and  what  was  my  furprize, 
when  I  found  they  were  caufed  by  a 
little  man  almoft  as  deformed  as  the  other, 
and  who  was  pointing  out  to  the  com- 
pany the  diftortions  of  his  brother  !  Is 
it  poflible  we  can  be  fo  blind  to  our 
own  faults,  when  we  are  fo  feniible  of 
them  in  others  ?  Does  the  excefs  of  vir- 
tue become  a  vice? 

Alonzo,  though  the  flave  to  his 
daughter,  would  be  inexcufable  not  to 
love  her.  The  brilliancy  of  her  wir, 
the  beauty  and  the  graces  which  nature 


*  The  name  of  the  great  conqueror  of  Peru*- 
•f-  A  kind  of  Peruvian  goat. 
The  adder  of  the  Peruvians* 


has 
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has  given  her,  her  majeftick  prefence, 
and  the  eloquent  language  of  her  eyes, 
in  fpite  of  the  fire  with  which  they 
fparkle,  convince  me  that  ftie  has  a 
heart  fufceptible,  but  vain  j  and  that, 
though  impatient  even  in  the  moft  fri- 
volous purfuits,  (he  is  yet  not  wanting 
in  tendernefs.  What  a  difference,  my 
dear  friend,  between  her  and  Zilia! 
Zilia,  who,  almoft  infallible  to  her 
charms,  would  hide  them  from  every 
eye  but  thofe  of  her  conqueror ;  who  is 
guided  by  candour  and  rnoddty,  and 
whole  heart  is  albne  po  lie  fled  by  the 
pureft  and  moft  tender  affection ;  in 
whom  the  operations  of  pride  have  no 
place  ;  who  defpifes  all  the  tricks  of 
artj  who  knows  of  no  means  to  pleafe 

but  by  love }  who ah  !  how  fierce 

is  the  flame  that  now  confumes  rny 
heart!  Zilia!  my  beloved  Zilia  !  Shall 
I  never  again  behold  thee?  What  can 
yet  retard  our  felicity?  Are  the  Gods 
themfelves  envious  of  mortal  happinefs? 
O  my  dear  friend,  if  to  them  alone  be- 
Jong  the  joys  of  love,  why  have  they 
made  us  fenfible  of  the  power  of  beauty  ? 
Or  why,  the  mailers  of  our  hearts,  do 
they  permit  us  to  afpire  after  a  happi- 
nefs  which  they  are  unwilling  we  fhouJd 
poiTeis  ? 


LETTER    IX. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

THE  reflections  communicated  to 
me  by  Aionzo,  without  ibme  af- 
f>itance  from  the  language  of  the  Spa- 
niards, would  be  incapable  of  extend- 
ing beyond  certain  limits,  and  thofe 
made  by  myfelf  would  at  the  fame  time 
be  extremely  fuperficial.  Deiirous  of 
amufing  my  impatience,  I  have  procured 
a  matter  to  inftrucl  me  in  this  language. 
The  information  he  has  given  me  has 
already  enabled  me  to  profit  by  conver- 
fation,  and  to  examine  more  accurately 
the  genius  and  talte  of  a  people  who 
leem  to  have  been  created  folely  for  the 
deftru£lion  of  mankind;  of  whom,  at 
the  fame  time,  they  are  abfurd  enough 
to  imagine  themfelves  the  ornament. 
I  at  firft  imagined  that  thofe  ambitious 
barbarians,  who  employ  themfelves  in 
contriving  miferies  for  nations  with 
whom  they  are  unacquainted,  drank 
nothing  but  blood,  beheld  the  fun  only 


through  a  thick  frnoke,  arid  were  coh-* 
Itantly  employed  in  forging  inftruments 
of  death  :  for  you  know,  as  well  as 
myfelf,  that  they  made  the  thunder  with 
which  they  frnote  us.  I  expected  to 
have  found  in  their  cities  only  makers 
of  thunder;  foldiers  exercifmg  in  the 
courfe,  or  in  combat ;  princes  ftained 
with  the  blood  they  had  ihed,  and 
braving,  that  they  might  ihed  more,  the 
heats  of  the  fummer,  the  rigours  of 
winter,  fatigue,  danger,  and  even  death 
itft-if. 

You  will  eafily  conceive  my  furprize, 
when,  inftead  of  that  vail  theatre  of 
blood  which  my  imagination  had 
formed,  I  here  found  the  throne  of 
mercy. 

This  people  are  certainly  only  cruel 
to  us,  fmce  they  appear  to  be  governed 
by  benevolence.  The  inhabitants  leem 
united  by  a  clofe  and  moft  intimate 
friendship  :  they  never  meet  without 
tokens  of  efteem,  amity,  and  even  re- 
fpeft.  Thefe  fentiments  fparklfe  in  their 
eyes,  and  govern  the  motions  of  their 
bodies.  They  bow  down  before  each 
other  j  and  appear,  by  their  continual 
embraces,  rather  one  family  happily- 
united,  than  a  populous  nation. 

Thofe  warriors  who  to  us  appeared 
fo  formidable,  are  here  either  old  men, 
(who  are  indeed  more  amiable  than  thfc 
reft)  or  youths,  gay,  gentle,  and  offi- 
cious to  pleafe.  The  urbanity  which 
governs  them,  the  eafe  with  which  they 
perform  every  aftion,  the  amufements 
which  conftitute  their  only  ftudies,  and 
the  fentiments  of  humanity  they  dif- 
cover,  induce  me  to  conceive  that  they 
have  two  fouls,  the  one  calculated  for 
fociety,  the  other  for  flaughter. 

The  difference  is  truly  aftonifliing! 
You  have  feen  them,  my  friend,  bring 
within  our  walls  defolation,  horror,  and 
death.  The  groans  of  our  women 
expiring  by  their  wounds,  the  vene- 
rable age  of  our  enfeebled  fathers,  the 
piercing  cries  of  our  tender  infants,  the 
majetiy  of  our  temples,  and  the  facred 
awe  that  furrounds  them,  fcrved  only 
to  augment  the  barbarity  of  this  people. 
And  I  now  behold  them  adoring  the 
beauty  they  deftroyed,  giving  honour 
to  age,  ftretching  forth  the  hand  of 
tendernefs  to  infancy,  and  venerating 
temples  inferior  to  thofe  they  profaned. 
Can  theie,  therefore,  be  the  fame  men  ? 


LETTER 
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t  £  f  T  E  R     X. 

TO    tHE    SAMli. 

THE  more  t  refleft  on  the  variety 
of  difpofitions  among  the  Spa- 
niards, the  lefs  able  am  I  to  determine 
the  principle  From  whence  they  pro- 
ceed. This  people  feem  to  have  but  one 
general  characleriftick,  which  is  a  dif- 
pofition  to  idlenefs.  They  have,  how- 
ever, a  divinity  called  Taftej  to  which 
a  great  and  feleft  number  facrifice  every 
thing,  even  their  tranquillity.  But 
there  is  a  party  (and  thefe  the  moft 
fincere)  who  acknowledge  that  they 
know  nothing  of  this  divinity;  while 
the  others,  more  prefuming,  give  defi- 
nitions of  it,  which  are  as  unintelli- 
gible to  themfelves  as  to  the  reft  *f 
mankind.  According  to  many,  it  is  a  di- 
vinity not  the  lefs  real  for  being  invifible, 
and  all  ought  to  feel  it's  inspirations. 
We  are  to  agree  with  the  fculpture,  that 
it  is  concealed  under  a  figure  of  a  hide- 
ous fliape,  which  appears  to  flutter  with 
the  wings  of  a  bat,  and  which  an  infant 
holds  elegantly  enchained  with  a  wreath 
of  flowers.  One  of  thofe  fort  of  men, 
whom  they  call  here  Petit  Maitres,  will 
oblige  you  to  believe  that  this  divinity 
Is  to  be  found  in  his  waiftcoar,  and  not 
in  that  of  his  companion ;  and  the  proof 
he  brings  (which  you  cannot  refute) 
is,  that  the  button-holes  of  his  waiftcoat 
are  either  greater  or  lefs  than  thofe  of 
the  other. 

A  few  days  fince  I  faw  an  edifice  of 
which  I  had  heard  very  unintelligible 
accounts.  When  I  approached  it,  I 
found  at  the  gate  two  troops  of  Spa- 
niards, who  feemed  to  be  at  open  war 
with  each  other.  I  afked,  of  one  who 
accompanied  me,  the  caufe  of  their  con- 
tention. *  It  is,'  replied  he,  '  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  They  are  de- 
termining the  reputation  of  tbis  tem- 
ple, and  the  rank  it  (hall  hold  with 
pofterity.  The  people  you  fee  are 
connoifleurs  j  and,  while  one  fide  af- 
ferts  that  it  is  a  mere  jumble  of  ftones, 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  it's  un- 
wieldy fize,  the  other  infiiVs  that  it  is 
by  no  means  large,  and  that  it  is  con- 
ftrufted  with  the  truelt  tafte.' 
Quitting  thefe  connoifleurs,  I  entered 
the  temple.  I  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when  I  obferved,  painted  againtl  the 
wall,  the  figure  of  a  venerable  old  mant 


the  ferenity  and  dignity  of  whofe  fea- 
tures infpired  icfpecl.  He  appeared  to 
be  borne  Upon  the  winds,  and  was  fur- 
rounded  by  winged  infants  whofe  eyes 
were  directed  to  the  earth.  '  Whom 
does  that  piclure  reprefent?'  faid  I. 
It  is,'  replied  an  old  Cucipata,  after 
feveral  inclinations  of  his  body,  '  the 
reprefentation  of  the  lord  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  who,  by  the  breath  of  his  nof- 
trils,  produced  all  things  out  of  no- 
thing. But  have  you  noticed,'  cried 
he  with  precipitation,  *  the  jewels 
'  which  cover  this  altar  ?'  Scarce  had 
he  finished  thefe  words,  when  the  fin- 
gular  beauty  of  one  of  them  ftruck  me: 
it  repreiented  a  man  whofe  head  was 
encircled  with  laurels.  I  immediately 
afked  the  name  of  him  who  had  merited 
a  place  by  the  fide  of  his  Creator.  '  It 
'  is,'  replied  the  Cucipata  with  a  fmile, 
*  the  head  of  the  cruelleft  and  moft 
'  defpicable  prince  that  ever  exifted.* 
This  anfwer  threw  me  into  a  feries  of 
reflections  which  the  want  of  expref- 
fion  prevented  me  from  communicat- 
ing. When  I  had  recovered  from  my 
aitonifhment,  I  was  about  to  quit  the 
temple,  when  another  obje£l  excited 
my  attention.  I  perceived,  in  an  ob- 
fcure  place,  amidft  the  duft,  the  head 
of  an  old  man,  who  had  neither  the 
majefty  nor  the  benignity  of  the  other : 
but  what  was  my  attonimment,  when 
they  endeavoured  to  perfuade  me  it  was 
the  portrait  of  the  fame  Divinity,  the 
Creator  of  all  things!  The  little  re- 
fpect  which  the  Cucipatas  appeared  to 
have  for  this  head  prevented  my  be- 
lieving them,  and  I  came  away,  of- 
fended with  their  intended  impoiition. 
Is  it  poffible,  dear  Kanhuifcap,  that 
the  fame  men,  in  the  fame  place,  mould 
adore  a  God,  and  tread  him  under  their 
feet  ? 

This  is  not  the  only  abfurdity  that 
is  to  be  found  among  the  Spaniards. 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  this  coun- 
try, than  fuch  inconfiftencies. 

Why  do  they  dettroy  that  palace, 
whofe  iblidity  promifes  at  leaft  another 
century  of  duration  ?    '  Becaufe,'  they 
reply,  '  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  pre- 
fent  tafte.     When  firft  erected,  it  was 
considered  as  a  mafter-piece,  and  was 
built  at  an  enormous  expencej  but 
in  thefe  more  enlightened  days  it  ap- 
pears abfolutely  ridiculous.' 
Though  the  nation  in  general  is  fo 
joiuch  a  Have  to  this  pretended  tafte,  it 
K.  is 
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is  by  no  means  neceffary  for  every  par- 
ticular perfon  to  poflefs  it.     There  are 
people  of  tafte,   who  fell  it  dearly   to 
fnch  as,  from  caprice,  imagined  them 
poffeflcd  of  it.     Alonzo  pointed  out, 
the  other  day,  one  of  thofe  men  who 
have  the  reputation  of  drefling  them- 
felves  with  a  certain  elegance  j  in  which, 
according  to  him,  they  place  great  me- 
rit j  and,  as  a  contraft  to  him,  he  fhewed 
me,  at  the  fame  time,  another  who  was 
remarkable  for  not  having  any  tafte  at 
all.     I  am  incapable  of  deciding  be- 
tween them  ;  fince  the  multitude,  be- 
fore whom  they  appear,  agree  in  laugh- 
irig  at  both.     From  whence  I  can  only 
difcover  this    real    difference   between 
him  who  has  tafte,   and  him  who  has 
none,  that  they  both  depart  from  na- 
ture, but  by  different  ways;  and  that, 
the  God  they  call  Tafte,  fixes  his  abode 
fometimes  at  the  end  of  one  of  thefe 
paths,  and  fometimes   at  the    end   of 
the  other.    Unhappy,  therefore,   is  the 
man  who  takes   the  wrong  path  :   he 
is  difgraced  and  defpifed  •,  till  the  God, 
changing  his  fituation  at  the  moment 
he  leaft  thinks  of  it,    puts   it  in  his 
power  to  treat  others  with  equal  fe- 
ver ity. 

However,  Kanhuifcap,  if  you  will 
believe  the  Spaniards,  nothing  is  more 
invariable  than  tafte  j  and  the  reafon 
of  it's  having  fo  often  changed,  they 
tell  you,  is  becaufe  their  anceftors  were 
ignorant  in  what  it  truly  confifts.  But 
much  I  fear  that  the  fame  reproach  will 
fce  continued  to  the  latellpolterity. 


LETTER     XI. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

CAN  I,  Kanhuifcap,  exprefs  my 
furprize,  when  I  find  that  in  this 
country,  which  I  imagined  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  virtue  itielf,  men  are  here 
only  virtuous  by  conftraint.  It  is  the 
dread  of  punimment,  and  of  death, 
that  alone  infpires  them  with  thofe  fen- 
timents  which  I  thought  nature  had  en- 
graved on  their  hearts.  In  this  coun- 
try, whole  volumes  are  filled  with  the 
prohibitions  of  vice.  There  is  no  crime 
fo  horrid  but  has  here  it's  prefcribed 
puni/hment;  nay,  it's  precedent.  In 
facl,  it  is  notfo  much  a  fagacious  pre- 
caution, as  the  actual  commiflion  of 
'  ices,  that  has  dictated  the  ckacis 


by  which  they  are  forbid.     To  judge 
by  thefe  laws,  what  crimes  are  there  of 
which  the  Spaniards  are  guiltlefs?  They 
have  a  God,  and  have  blafphemed  him  j 
a  king,  and  have  rebelled  againft  him  j 
and  a  faith,  which  they  have  violated. 
They  love  and  refpecl,  yet  murder  each 
other  j  they  are  friends,  and  yet  betray ; 
the  are  united  by  religion,  and  yet  deteft 
their  brethren.      Where,   then,  I  am 
continually  afking  myfelf,  is  that  union 
which  I  at  firft  remarked   among  this 
people  ?  That  pleafmg  chain  by  which 
friend fhip  feemed  to  have  united  their 
hearts  ?  Can  I  fuppofe  it  was  compoied 
only  of  fear  and  intereft  ?    But   what 
feems  to    me  moft   furprizing,   is  the 
continuance   of   thefe   laws.      Can    a 
people  who  have  violated  the  moft  fa- 
cred  laws  of  nature,  and  who  have  even 
ftifled  her  voice,  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
governed  by  the  feeble  mandates  of  their 
anceftors!  Can  this  people,  like  their 
Hamas,  open  the  mouth  to  a  bridle, 
which  is  offered  them  by  a  man  whofe 
equal   they    have    already    deftroyed  ! 
Ah,  Kanhuifcap,  how  unhappy  is  the 
prince  who  reigns  over  fuch  a  people ! 
How  many  inures  has  he  to  avoid  !  If 
he  would  prefervehis  authority,  he  muft 
be  virtuous  j  yet  vice  alone  is  conftahtly 
before    his  eyes.      Perjury  furrounds 
him  j  Pride  goes  before  him;  Perfidy, 
with  downcatt  looks,  follows  his  foot- 
fteps  j  and  never  can  he  behold  Truth, 
but  by  the  falfe  glare  of  the  torch  of 
Envy. 

Such  is  the  true  picture  of  the  crowd 
which  furrounds  the  prince,  and  which, 
they  call  the  Court.  The  nearer  we 
approach  the  throne,  the  farther  we  re- 
cede from  virtue.  We  there  fee  a  vile 
flatterer  by  the  fide  of  the  defender  of 
his  country  ;  a  buffoon  linked  with  the 
ableft  rninifteri  Perjury,  efcaped  from 
it's  juft  punifhment,  ufurps  the  rank  of 
Probity :  yet,  from  the  midft  of  this 
affemblage  of  guilt,  the  king  is  to  pro- 
nounce juftice.  It  ftiould  feem  that  tlie 
laws  are  taught  only  by  thole  who  are 
the  violators.  The  judgment  that  con- 
demns one  criminal  is  frequently  figncd 
by  another:  for  how  rigorous  foever 
thefe  laws  may  appear,  they  are  not  fo 
to  all.  In  the  clofet  of  the  judge,  a 
fine  woman  in  tears  at  his  feet,  or  a  man 
who  brings  with  him  a  considerable 
number  of  pieces  of  gold,  eafily  ex- 
culpates the  moft  atrocious  criminal, 
while  the  innocent  expire  in  tortures. 

0  Kan- 
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f)  Kajihuifcap !  how  happy  are  the 
children  of  the  Sun,  who  are  guided 
,  only  by  reftitude !  Ignorant  of  vice, 
they  fear  no  punishment  j  and  as  Vir- 
tue is  their  juc|ge,  Nature  alone  is  their 
law. 


LETTER      XII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

RARELY  doth  it  happen,  that 
the  firft  point  of  view  from  which 
Ave  behold  any-obje£l,  is  that  from  which 
it  appears  in  the  trueft  light.  What  a 
difference,  Kanhuifcap,  between  this 
people,  and  thofe  I  at  firft  imagined 
them.  Their  virtue  is  but  a  flender 
veil,  through  which  we  diftinguifli  the 
features  of  thofe  who  would  fcreen 
themfelves  from  our  fight.  Beneath 
the  dazzling  brightnefs  of  their  moft 
virtuous  aclions,  .we  may  conftantly 
.  difcover  the  feeds  of  fome  vice.  Like 
the  rays  of  the  Sun,  which  while  they 
feem  to  give  new  lu.ftre  to  the  beauty 
of  the  rofe,  difcover,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  thorns  that  were  concealed  beneath. 
An  infupportable  pride  is  the  fource 
of  that  agreeable  union  with  which  I 
was  at  firft  fo  highly  delighted:  the 
tender  embrace,  the  affecled  refpeft, 
proceed  both  from  the  fame  root.  The 
lead  inflexion  of  the  body  is  here  re- 
garded as  an  acknowledgment  due  to 
rank  or  friendfhip.  .The  moft  deteft- 
able  characters  in  the  nation,  and  thofe 
who  have  the  greateft  averfions,  mu- 
tually render  each  other  this  falfe  ho- 
mage. 

A  great  man  pafles  by  you,  and  un- 
covers his  head  ;  this  is  an  honour  :  he 
fmiles  upon  you,  it  is  a  favour.  But 
it  is  not  remembered,  that  the  purchafe 
of  this  honourable  falute,  and  of  this 
flattering  fmile,  is  attended  with  a  • 
thoufand  mean  fubmiflions  and  pun- 
gent mortifications.  To  fpeak  more 
plainly,  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  dif- 
tinclions,  it  is  neceflary  to  become  a 
ilave. 
Pride  has  ftill  another  veil,  this  is 
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gravity;  that  varniih  gives  an  air  of 
reafon  to  the  moft  fenfelefs  aliens. 
He  who,  though  poflefled  of  great  wit 
and  fenfe,  is  regarded  as  a  fool,  would 
have  been  held  in  the  higheft  efteem, 
though  totally  deftitute  of  both  thofe 
accomplishments,  had  he  but  concealed 
his  love  of  pleafnre.  To  be  wife  is 
nothing  j  it  is  only  neceifary  to  appear 
fo. 

'  That  man,  whofe  fagacityand  ac- 
complifhments  equal  the  benignity 'of 
his  countenance,'  faid  Alonzo,  the 
other  day ;  *  that  man  of  a  genius  al- 
moft  univerfal,  has  been  excluded 
from  the  moft  important  employ- 
ments, For  having  once  laughed  in- 
confiderately!' 

You  will  not,  therefore,  be  furprized, 
Kanhuifcap,  that  they  here  perform 
actions  in  themfelves  the  moft  ridicu- 
lous, with  the  utmoft  folemnity.  This 
affe&ed  gravity  makes  no  great  impref- 
fion  on  me:  I  perceive  the  vanity  of 
him  by  whom  it  is,ufed,  and  the  more 
he  values  himfelf,  the  lefs  I  efleem  him. 
Are  merit  and  mirth  natural  antipa- 
thies ?  No!  Reafon  never  fuffers  by 
t'hofe  pleafures  which  the  mind  only 
enjoys. 


LETTER    XIII. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

IMuft  again  repeat  to  you,  Kanhuif- 
cap, that  there  feems  to  me  forae- 
thing  undefinable  in  the  character  of 
the  Spaniards.  Every  day  produces 
fome  new  contradiction.  What  do 
you  think,  for  example,  of  the  follow- 
ing ?  This  people  have  a.Divinity  whom 
they  adore  j  but,  far  from  making  him 
any  offerings,  it  is  their  God  who  nou- 
rifhes  them  *.  You  fee  in  their  tem- 
ples no  Curaccas-f-,  as  fymbols  of  their 
wants.  In  fhort,  there  are  certain 
times  of  the  day,  when  you  would 
take  thefe  tempos  for  deferted  palaces. 
Certain  ancient  women,  however, 
remain  there  almoft  the  whole  day. 
The  air  of  devotion  which  they  affecl- 


*  It  is  neceflary  that  we  recolleft  it  Is  a  Peruvian  who  fpeaks,  and  one  who  has  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  the  Chrlftian  religion. 

f  The  Curaccas  were  ftatues  of  different  metals,  and  in  different  habits,  which  the 
Peruvians  placed  in  their  temples,  by  way  of  fvmbols,  to  exprefs  the  fcyeral  wants  of 
<hofc  who  offered  them, 
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ed,  and  the  tears  which  they  flied,  at 
firft  attracted  my  regard;  while  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  were  treated, 
excited  my  companion,  till  I  was  unde- 
ceived by  Alonzo.     *  You  know  little 
of  thofe  women,'  laid  he,  '  who  have 
engaged  your  efteem;  one  of  them  is 
paid   by   prollitutes  to    procure   pur- 
chafers  of  their  charms ;  another  fa- 
crifices  her  fortune  and  her  repofe  to 
the  dettruclion  of  her  family.' 
Unnatural   mothers  truft  their  chil- 
dren with  thofe  they  woyld  not  entruft 
a  trifling   jewel,  that   they  may  come 
here  and  adore  a  God  who,  according 
to  their  own  confeffion,  has  given  thtm 
no  ftronger  commandment  than  that  of 
properly  educating  thofe  children. 

Others,  who  have  forfaken  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  world  for  no  other  reafon 
than  becaufe  they  can  no  longer  enjoy 
them,  here  make  a  virtue  of  depreciat- 
ing vices  which  they  have  obierved  in 
other  ilnners. 

How  difficult,  Kanhuifcap,  are  thefe 
barbarous  nations,  to  reconcile  with 
themfelves.  Their  religion  is  not  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  that  of  na- 
ture. 

Like  us,  they  acknowledge  a  God, 
the  Creator,  who  differs,  it  is  true, 
from  ours,  as  he  is  entirely  a  pure  fub- 
Itance,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  an 
allemblage  of  all  perfections  j  no  limits 
can  be  prefcribed  to  his  power,  his  being 
can  furfer  no  variation}  wifdom,  jurtice 
and  mercy,  omnipotence  and  immuta- 
bility, compofe  his  efTence  ;  this  God 
lias  ever  exifted,  and  will  for  ever  exith 
Such  is  the  definition  which  one  of  the 
Cucipatas  of  this  empire  has  given  me; 
for  they  are  ignorant  of  nothing  that 
has  happened  fmce,  or  even  before  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

This  God  placed  mankind  upon  the 
earth,  as  in  a  garden  of  pleafure;  but 
they  were  foon  plunged  into  an  abyfs  of 
pains  and  miferies,  after  which  they 
were  deftroyed.  One  man,  however, 
was  exempted  from  this  general  de- 
jlruclion,  and  re-people^  the  earth  with 
men  liill  more  wicked  than  the  former. 
God,  notwithstanding,  far  from  pu- 
nifliing  them,  fele^led  a  certain  number, 
to  whom  he  dictated  his  laws,  and  pro- 
mired  to  fend  his  Son  :  but  this  ungrate- 
ful people,  forgetting  the  goodnefs  of 
God,  facrificed  his  Son,  the  moft  dear 


pledge  of  his  paternal  tendernefs.  Hav- 
ing thus  rendered  themfelves  the  objects 
of  God's  hatred,  they  were  vifited  by 
his  vengeance  j  and,  wandering  incel- 
fantly  from  country  to  country,  the 
whole  univerfe  became  a  witnefs  of  their 
punifhment.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was 
on  other  men,  till  then  deemed  lefs 
worthy  of  the  divine  favour,  that  the 
Son  fo  long  promifed  beftowed  his  mu- 
nificence j  for  whom  he  alfo  inftituted 
new  laws,  which  differed  but  in  a  few 
things  from  thofe  which  had  been  be- 
fore given. 

Such,  my  dear  friend,  was  the  con- 
duel  of  their  God  towards  mankind. 
Now,  how  will  you  reconcile  this  with 
his  effence  *  ?  He  is  almighty,  and  im- 
mutable. He  created  thefe  people  to 
make  them  happy;  and  yet  they  were 
not  rendered  by  any  means  free  from 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  He 
would  have  them  happy,  and  yet  they 
are  forbid  by  their  laws  the  enjoyment 
of  thofe  pleafures  which  are  made  for 
them,  and  for  which  they  alfo  are 
made.  He  is  juft,  and  yet  does  not 
punifh  in  the  children  the  very  crimes 
which  he  has  fo  feverely  punifhed  in 
the  fathers.  He  is  merciful,  and  his 
clemency  is  not  fooner  exhaufted  than 
his  feverity. 

Perfuaded  as  they  are  of  the  good- 
nefs, wifdom,  and  power  of  God,  you 
will  perhaps  imagine,  Kanhuifcap,  that 
the  Spaniards  are  faithful  to  his  laws, 
and  obey  them  with  precifion  :  If  you 
think  fo,  great  is  your  error.  Aban- 
doned inceflantly,  and  without  referve, 
to  vices  prohibited  by  his  laws,  they 
prove,  that  either  the  jultice  of  God  is 
not  fufficiemly  fevere;  that  he  neglecls 
to  punifti  the  actions  he  forbids  ;  or 
that  his  laws,  prohibiting  thofe  actions 
which  his  goodnefs  prevents  him  from 
punilhing,  are  too  rigid  for  mortals  ta 
obey. 


LETTER    xiv. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

YOU  may  perhaps  have  tkoqghf, 
my  dear  friend,  that,  foftened  by 
time,   the   impatience   which  devoured 
rny  heart  began  to  be  exhaufted.    Thy 
error  is  certainly  excufeable,  for  I  have 


We  muft  ftill  remember,  that  it  is  a  Peruvian  who  fpeaksi 
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inyfelf  been  the  caufe.  The  reflexions 
to  which  you  have  for  feme  time  feen 
me  abandon  myfelf,  could  not,  you 
might  well  think,  proceed  from  a  heart 
at  eafe.  Perfift  not,  however,  in  an 
error  that  is  injurious  to  me.  Impa- 
tience frequently  borrows  from  a  feem- 
ing  tranquillity  her  molt  cruel  weapons. 
This  I  have  but  too  much  experienced. 
My  mind  contemplated,  with  a  wan- 
dering eye,  the  different  objects  that 
prefented  themfelves;  but  my  heart  was 
not  the  lefs  d&voured  by  inquietude. 
Zilia,  conltar.tly  prefent  to  my  fight, 
perpetuated  my  anxiety,  even  during 
thofe  moments  in  which  you  fuppofed  my 
philofophy  had  fecuved  my  tranquillity. 

Application  to  the  fciences  may  di- 
vert, but  it  can  never  make  us  forget 
our  pafiions  :  and  had  it  even  that 
power,  what  would  be  it's  effect  on  an 
inclination  founded  purely  on  reaibn. 
^Iy  love,  you  are  convinced,  is  not  one 
of  thofe  tranfient  vapours,  wliich,  being 
raifecf  by  caprice,  are  haftily  diflipated. 
The  fame  reafon  that  taught  me  to  know 
my  heart,  taught  me  alfo  to  know 
that  it  was  made  for  love:  by  the  light 
of  his  torch  I  firft  difcovered  my  paflion. 
Could  I  refrain  from  purfuing  his  Iteps  ? 
He  mewed  me  beauty  in  the  eyes  of 
Zilia  j  he  made  me  feel  the  power  of 
her  charms,  and  my  felicity  j  and,  far 
from  oppofing  my  happinefs,  reafon 
taught  me  that  it  frequently  confilts 
alone  in  the  art  of.raifing  and  preferving 
affection.  You  will  judge,  then,  Kan- 
huifcap,  if  phiiofophy  has  been  able  to 
diminifh  my  love.  The  reflections  I 
Jiave  made  on  the  Spanifh  women  can 
ferve  only  to  increafe  it.  The  great 
difparity  of  virtue,  of  beauty,  and  of 
fentiinent,  which  I  have  remarked  be- 
tween them  and  Zilia,  makes  me  but 
the  more  fenfible  of  my  mifery  in  being 
feparated  from  her. 

That  unaffected  candour,  that  ami- 
able freedom,  thofe  foft  tranfports 
which  are  tbe  delight  of  her  foul,  are 
frere  only  veils  to  cover  Jicentioufnefs 
and  infidelity.  Concealing  the  mx>ft 
ardent  paflion,  to  difpjay  one  tjjey  dq 
not  feelj  is  fo  far  from  being  here'  pu- 
nifhed  as  a  vice,  that  it  15  regarded  as  a 
very  confiderable  accomplishment:  to 
attempt  to  pleafe  any  particular  perfon 
is  a  crime  j  not  to  pleafe  all,  a  difgrace. 
Such  are  the  principles  of  virtue  that 
^re  engravtd  on  the  hearts  of  the  women 
f>f  this  country.  When  one  of  them 


has  the  happinefs  (if  it  be  a  happinefs) 
to  be  efteemed  beautiful,  flie  mult  pre- 
pare to  receive  the  homage  of  a  crowd 
of  adorers,  whofe  worfhip  fhe  is  to  re- 
ward by  at  leaft  one  glance  of  her  eye 
each  day.  When  a  woman  of  this  fort 
is  what  they  call  a  Coquette,  the  firft 
flep  fhe  takes  is  to  find  out  among  the 
crowd,  who  is  the  richeft.  This  dif- 
covery  being  made,  all  her  actions,  all 
her  arts,  tend  to  enfnare  him  j  fhe  fuc- 
ceeds,  and  marries  him  :  then  (he  con- 
fults  her  heart.  Her  beauty  is  now 
employed  to  a  different  purpofej  me 
vifits  daily  the  temples,  and  publiclc 
places;  where,  through  a  veil  that  pre- 
vents her  blufhes,  flie  regards  with  a 
fteady  eye  the  faithful  crowd  who  pafs 
before  her. 

Alvarez  and  Pedro  foon  divide  her 
heart.  She  balances  between  them,  and 
decides  for  the  former  j  but,  concealing 
her  choice  from  both,  ftill  leaves  them 
to  figh.  Without  difcouraging  Pedro, 
fhe  makes  Alvarez  happy:  grows  tired 
of  him,  and  returns  to  Pedro,  whom 
fhe  foon  abandons  for  another.  This 
is  not  the  moft  difficult  of  her  enterprizes: 
fhe  is  to  perfuade  all  the  world  that  fhe 
loves  her  hufband,  and  to  convince  him 
of  his  happinefs  in  having  a  wife  who 
fcrupuloufly  performs  her  duty. 

Tbe  publick  have  alfo  a  duty  to 
perform,  which  they  do  with  great 
punctuality  j  to  remind  the  hufband 
that  he  is  married  to  a  fine  woman. 

Thefe  contagious  examples  appear  to 
have  extended  even  to  Zulmira,  whofe 
heart  feems  infected.  I  think  I  dif- 
cover  that,  though  yet  a  child,  fhe  is 
poffefled  with  the  dangerous  paffion  of 
defiring  to  pleafe.  Every  trivial  ac- 
tion; every  little  attention,  is  accom- 
panied with  a  fomething  that  comes 
from  the  heart.  Her  pleafmg  conver- 
fation,  her  expreilive  looks,  the  affeft- 
ing  tone  of  her  voice,  which  frequently 
lofes  itfelf  in  tender  fighs,  all  declare  it. 
Thus,Kanhuifcap,  by  different  arts,  Vir- 
tue has,  among  this  people,  frequently 
the  outward  appearance  of  Vice,  while 
Vice  is  concealed  under  the  malk  of 
Virtue, 

BETTER     XV. 

^'vjrO    THE    SAME. 

OThe  power  of  truth,  at  which  I 
am  ftill  aftonifhed!    O  amazing 
depth  of  knowledge !   The  Sun,  Kan- 
huifcap, 
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huifcap,  -that  matter -piece  of  nature, 
the  earth,  the  prolifick  fea,  thefe  are  not 
Gods  :  a  Creator  different  from  ours 
has  produced  them;  and  by  a  fmgle 
look  he  can  deitroy  them.  From  the 
midft  of  a  vaft  chaos  enveloped  by  life- 
.  lefs  matter,  from  the  bofom  of  confu- 
ikm,  he  called  forth  the  refplendent 
ftais,  and  the  people  who  adore  them. 
To  every  part  of  matter  he  gave  a  pro- 
duftive  virtue.  The  fun,  at  his  voice, 
.  ponied  forth  it's  light;  the  moon  re- 
.  ccived  it's  rays,  and  tranfmitted  them 
to  us.  The  earth  produced,  and  by 
it's  juices  nourifhed,  thole  trees,  thole 
.  animals,  we  adore.  The  fea,  which  a 
God  only  could  rule,  affords  us  fufte- 
nance  by  the  fi/hes  it  contains  j  and 
roan,  created  lord  of  the  umverfe,  reigns 
over  every  other  creature.  It  was  our 
ignorance  of  thefe  myfteries,  my  dear 
friend,  that  has  occasioned  all  our  ca- 
lamijy.  Had  we,  like  the  Spaniards, 
been  inftrufted  in  the  fecrets  of  nature, 
\ve  fhould  have  known  that  the  thunder 
with  which  they  afTailed  us  was  only  a 
xnafs  of  matter,  the  produce  of  our  own 
country  j  that  Yalpor  himfelf,  that  ter- 
rible God,  is  no  more  than  a  vapour 
•which  the  earth  produces,  and  whofe 
couife  is  directed  by  chance;  and  that 
thofe  furious  Hamas  which  fly  before 
us  might  alib  become  fubfervient  to  our 
ufe.  Had  we  known  thefe  things,  could 
we  have  calmly  reflected  on  the  dignity 
of  pur  anceftcrs,  and  fuffered  ourfelves 
to  ferye  as  a  triumph  to  thefe  detefted 
barbarians ! 

In  ihort,  JCanhuifcap,  it  feems  as  if 
nature  Hood  fully  expoied  before  their 
eyes:  her  moft  fecret  actions  are  known 
to  them;  they  difcover  what  is  doing 
in  the  highcit  heavens,  and  in  the  moft 
profound  abyls.  Nor  does  it  appear 
any  longer  in  the  power  of  nature  to 
change  what  they  have  once  forefeen. 


LETTER    XVI. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

COULD  I  have  imagined,  ,Kan- 
huifcap,  that  this  people,  who 
feem  to  enjoy  the  light  of  reafon  in  it's 
highelt  perfection,  mould  be  flaves  to. 
the  opinions  of  their  anceftors?  How 
erroneous  foever  it  may  be,  a  notion 
once  received  muft  here  be  implicitly 
followed;  it  cannot  be  controverted 


without  the  rilk  of  being  taxed,  a 
with  fmgularity. 

The  judgment  of  nature,  her  voice 
fo  diftincl,  which  we  inceflantly  hear,  is 
drowned;  her  blazing  torch  is  extin- 
guilhed  by  Prejudice:  a  tyrant  who, 
"though  hated,  is  neverthelefs  powerful ; 
a  cheat  who,  though  well  known,  is  not- 
withstanding  dangerous.  This  tyrant, 
however,  might  eahly  be  overcome, 
•were  he  not  allied  with  one  ftill  more 
potent  than  himfelf ;  this  is  Superftition. 
By  this  falfe  light  moft  men  here  are 
guided,  and  they  accordingly  miftake 
fabulous  relations  for  matters  of  fail. 
A  man  who  frequents  the  temples  fe- 
veral  times  a  day,  who  appears  with  an 
hypocritical  and  diftorted  countenance, 
to  whatever  vice  he  may  be  a  fiave,  or 
whatever  crimes  he  may  commit,  is  ge- 
nerally efteemed;  while  the  moft  vir* 
tuous  perfon  who  throws  off  the  yoke 
of  prejudice,  is  fure  to  be  treated  with 
contempt.  The  man  void  of  prejudice, 
is  here  iaid  to  be  void  of  piety.  It  is 
not  fufficient  to  be  what  is  called  Wife  j 
to  this  muft  be  joined  the  title  of  De- 
vout, or  elfe  you  may  expect  the  addi- 
tion of  Profligate.  The  difpenfers  of 
the  publick  efteem,  thofe  men  who  are 
fo  defpicable  in  themfelves,  will  never 
admit  of  an  intermediate  clafs.  To.be 
neither  devout  nor  a  libertine,  is  to 
them  a  paradox  :  fuch  a  man  appears  to 
their  deluded  fight  as  an  amphibious 
monfter. 

The  Spaniards  have  two  divinities, 
one  who  prelides  over  virtue,  the  other 
over  vice.  If  without  affectation  you 
content  yourfelf  with  facrificing  only 
to  the  former,  you  will  foon  be  ac- 
cufed  of  worfhipping  the  latter.  The 
empire  of  virtue  is  by  no  means  in- 
vincible j  it's  fubjects  have  much  to 
fear  from  the  power  of  vice.  They  are 
obliged  conftantly  to  appear  in  publick 
with  arms  proper  to  encounter  him  ; 
with  which,  however,  they  are  not  al- 
ways capable  of  defending  themfelves. 
A  man  was  the  other  day  feized,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  many  crimes,  and 
it  was  publickly  declared  that  the  de- 
vil muft  have  led  him  to  the  commiiTion 
of  fuch  enormities.  He  had,  however, 
about  his  neck,  a  fort  of  cord  that  had 
been  confecrated  by  the  Cucipatas  of 
the  God  of  Virtue :  in  one  hand  he 
held  another  cord,  on  which  were  ftrung 
a  number  of  beads,  which  had  the 
power  of  driving  away  the  author  of 
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Hs  crimes  j  and,  in  the  other  the  dag- 
ger with  which  he  had  committed  them. 
I  was  yefterday  taken  to  a  fpacious 
place,  where  a  prodigious  number  of 
people  exprefled  the  highell  fatisfaclion 
at  beholding  feveral  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  burnt  to  death.  The  ftrange 
drefTes  worn  by  the  fufferers,  and  the 
air  of  fatisfa&ion  which  appeared  in 
the  facnficers,  made  me  take  them  for 
victims  whom  the  favages  were  offering 
to  their  gods.  But  what  was  my  afto- 
nifhment,  when  I  learned  that  the  God 
of  thefe  barbarians  beholds  the  fhed- 
ding  of  blood,  not  only  of  men,  but 
of  beafts,  with  abhorrence  !  With  what 
horror  was  I  feized,  when  I  refleSed 
that  it  was  to  the  God  of  mercy  thefe 
licentious  priefts  made  thofe  detefted 
offerings.  Can  thefe  Cucipatas  mean 
to  appeafe  their  divinity  by  fuch  facri- 
fices  ?  Muft  not  the  expiation  be  even 
more  offenfive  to  him  than  the  crimes 
of  the  offenders !  Ah,  Kanhuifcap, 
ho\v  deplorable  is  their  error ! 

LETTER    XVII. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

YOUR  defire  of  information, 
my  dear  friend,  at  once  pleafes 
and  perplexes  me.  You  afk  for  ex- 
planations, for  proofs  of  the  difco- 
veries  I  have  imparted  to  you.  Your 
doubts  are  excufable,  but  I  cannot 
anfwer  your  requefts.  A  fliort  time 
fince  I  could  have  done  it.  I  conceive 
matters  eafier  than  I  can  defcribe  them  j 
and  my  mind,  more  docile  than  my 
hand,  found  evidence  where  it  now  fees 
Only  uncertainty.  Two  days  fince  I 
was  convinced  that  the  earth  was 
round  ;  I  am  at  prefent  perfuaded  it  is 
flat.  Of  thefe  two  ideas  my  mind  can 
form  but  one  tharis  indubitable  j  which 
is,  that  rt  cannot  be  at  the  fame  time 
both  round  and  flat.  It  is  frequently, 
thus,  that  error  leads  to  evidence. 

One  of  thole  men  they  call  Philo- 
fophers  informed  me,  a  few  days  fince, 
that  the  fun  turns  round  the  earth;  I 
believed  it,  for  he  convinced  me  that  it 
was  true.  Another,  foon  after,  came 
and  told  me  the  contrary  :  I  then  fent 
For  the  former,  and  determined  to  be 
the  judge  between  them.  By  what  I 
could  learn  from  their  difputes,  it  is 


poflible  that  either  the  one  or  the  other 
planet  may  make  the  revolution;  and 
that  the  anceftor  of  one  of  the  difputants 
was  an  Alguafil. 

You  here  fee  all  the  knowledge  I  have 
obtained  from  my  acquaintance  with, 
this  rank  of  men,  whole  fcience  at  firfl 
aftoniftud  me.  The  particular  refpect 
with  which  they  are  treated,  is  one  of 
thofe  things  that  furprize  me.  Is  it 
poflible  that  a  people  fo  enlightened,  can. 
hold  a  let  of  men  in  fuch  high  effcima- 
tion,  for  having  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  thinking?  They  muft  certainly 
regard  reafon  as  fomething;  very  won- 
derful. 

A  man  has  a  fingular  way  of  think- 
ing; fpeaks  little;  never  laughs;  rea- 
fons  perpetually ;  is  proud,  though 
poor;  and,  unable  to  purchafe  good 
cloaths,  diftinguifhes  himfelf  by  his 
rags :  this  man  is  a  philofopher,  and 
he  has  a  right  to  be  infolent. 

Another,  who  is  young,  would  turn 
philofophy  into  a  court  lady  :  he  dreffes 
her  in  gorgeous  apparel,  and  tricks  her 
up  with  paint  and  powder ;  fhe  is  a 
laughing  coquet,  and  her  approach  is 
announced  by  perfumes.  Thofe  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  judge  by  ap- 
pearances no  longer  know  her:  the  phi«- 
lofopher  appears  to  them  as  a  fool.  To 
fufpeft  him  of  thought,  would  be  to 
fuppofe  that  philofophy  was  not  con- 
ftantly  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

'  Zais  had  the  vapours,'  faidAlonzo; 
fhe  muft  afiign  a  pretext  for  it.  Phi- 
lofophy appeared  to  her  a  plaufible 
one.  She  omitted  nothing  that  might 
make  her  pafs  for  a  philofopher,  and 
foon  began  to  think  herfeif  qualified  : 
caprice,  mifanthropy,  and  pride, 
juftified  her  right  to  that  title.  No- 
thing was  now  wanting,  but  to  fin4 
a  lover  who  was  as  fingular  as  her- 
feif. She  has  fucceeded. 
<  Zias  and  her  lover  compofe  an  aca- 
demy :  their  caftle  is  an  obfervatory. 
Though  already  far  advanced  in  life, 
Zais,  in  her  garden,  is  Flora;  in  her 
balcony  (he  is  Urania.  Her  lover, 
aukward  as  well  as  whimfical,  is  a 
Celadon.  What  is  there  wanting  to 
fo  ridiculous  a  fcene  ?  Spectators/ 
Philofophy,  Kanhuifcap,  is  here  lefs 
the  art  of  thinking,  than  a  fingular 
way  of  thinking.  The  whole  world 
are  philofophers  j  but  it  is  not,  you  fee, 
a  very  eafy  matter  to  appear  fo. 
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LETTER     XVIII. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

AMONG  the  infinite  variety  of 
wonders  that  continually  attrail 
my  attention,  nothing,  Kanhuil'cap, 
furprizes  me  more  than  the  behaviour 
of  the  Spaniards  to  their  wives.  The 
great  pains  they  take  to  conceal  them 
under  an  immen(e  heap  of  cloaths,  al- 
moft  inclines  me  to  fuppofe  that  they 
are  rather  ravimers  than  hufbands. 
What  other  motive  can  influence  them, 
than  the  dread  of  having  what  they 
have  ftolen  reclaimed  by  the  lawful 
owners  ?  For  what  fhamecan  men  find 
in  poflefling  the  gifts  of  love? 

Thefe  barbarians  are  ignorant  of  the 
pleafure  of  being  leen  in  the  company 
of  thofe  they  love  ;  of  displaying  to  the 
•whole  univerfe  the  delicacy  of  their 
choice,  or  the  value  of  their  conquelt ; 
to  burn  in  publick  thofe  fires  which 
were  kindled  in  private}  and  to  com- 
municate to  a  thoufand  hearts  the  ho- 
mage due  to  beauty,  and  which  can 
never  be  fufficiently  paid  by  one  alone. 
Zilia  !  O  my  dearett  Zilia  i  Ye  Gods, 
unjurt  and  cruel!  Why  do  ye  yet  de- 
prive me  of  her  fight?  My  looks, 
united  with  hers  by  tendernefs  and 
delight,  mould  teach  thefe  lifelefs  mor- 
tals, that  there  are  no  ornaments  more 
precious  than  the  chains  of  love. 

I  believe,  however,  that  jealoufy  is 
the  motive  that  induces  the  Spaniards 
fo  to  conceal  their  wives;  or,  rather, 
that  ^he  perfidy  of  the  women  forces 
their  hufbands  to  this  tyranny.  The 
conjugal  oath  is  that  which  is  the  mod 
readily  fworn  }  can  we  then  be  fur- 
prized  that  it  is  fo  little  regarded  ? 
There  are  here  every  day  to  be  feen  two 
rich  heirs,  who  unite  without  affection, 
live  together  without  love,  and  feparate 
without  regret.  Though  this  ftate  may 
appear  to  be  attended  with  but  little 
anxiety,  it  is,  however,  in  itfclf  unfor- 
tunate. To  be  lovtd  by  a  wife  may 
not  be  a  happinefs,  but  it  is  an  unhap- 
pinefs  to  be  hated  by  her. 

Celibacy,  which  is  enjoined  by  their 
religion,  is  not  more  fcrupuioufly  re- 
garded than  conjugal  fidelity;  or,  at 
mott,  only  in  appearance.  There  are 
here,  as  in  the  city  of  the  Sun,  virgins 
who  devote  themlciveg  to  the  Deity  : 


they  rcnverfe,  however,  with  the  men* 
in  a  familiar  wayj  a  grate  only  fcpa- 
rates  them.  Now  the  tile  of  this  il-pa- 
r;ttion  I  am  vmahle  to  comprehend  :  for 
if  they  have  Itiength  enough  to  preferve 
their  virtue  in  the  midlt  of  the  conti- 
nual intercom  fe  they  have  with  the  men, 
of  what  ufc  is  the  grate;  and  if  Jove 
takes  poffeflion  of  their  hearts,  what  a 
weak  obltacle  is  fuch  an  exciting  fopa-i 
ration  as  gives  the  eyes  leave  to  aft,  and 
the  heart  to  fpeak! 

On  thefe  virgins,  who  are  called 
Nuns,  a  ibrt  of  Cucipatas  are  afliduous 
in  their  attendance;  and,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  inspiring  them  with  a  pure 
devotion,  they  excite  and  encourage  in 
them  thofe  fentiments  of  love  to  which 
they  become  a  prey.  Art,  which  ap- 
pears not  to  have  any  place  in  their 
hearts,  is  by  no  means  baniflied  from 
their  looks  and  gelhires.  A  certain 
manner  which  is  to  be  aflumed  with 
the  veil,  an  humble  mien,  and  a  (tudied 
attitude,  are  fufficient  to  employ,  dur- 
ing the  fourth  part  of  a  year,  the  time, 
tlie  pains,  and  even  the  vigils  of  a  nun. 
The  eyes  of  thefe  religious  are  alfo  more 
fkilful  than  thofe  of  others:  they  are 
pictures  in  which  we  fee  painted  every 
lentiment  of  the  heart.  Tendernefs, 
innocence,  languor,  rage,  grief,  defpair 
and  pleafure,  are  all  there  exprelfed : 
and  if  the  curtain  be  for  a  moment 
dropped  over  the  painting,  it  is  only 
to  give  time  for  fubfti  tilting  another  in 
it's  place.  How  different  is  the  laft 
look  of  a  religious,  from  that  which 
preceded  it !  All  this  artifice  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  more  than  the  work  of 
a  fingle  man.  A  Cucipata  has  the  di- 
rection of  a  manfion  filled  with  nuns; 
who  are  ail  detirous  of  pleafing  him. 
They  become  coquettes;  and  their  di- 
rector, dull  as  he  may  naturally  be,  is 
obliged  to  aflame  an  air  of  gallantry; 
gratitude  demands  it.  Sure  of  pleaf- 
ing, he  contrives  frefti  means  to  make 
himfelf  beloved  :  ke  fucceeds,  and  be- 
comes in  a  manner  adored.  The  fol- 
lowing inftances  will  be  fufficient  to 
direct  your  judgment.  I  am  informed 
tli.it  one  of  thefe  virgins  has  adorned 
the  head  of  the  image  of  the  God  of 
the  Spaniards  with  the  hair  of  a  monk. 
They  have  alfo  (hewn  me  partof  a  let- 
ter wrote  by  a  nun  to  Father  T 
of  which  the  following  is  nearly  the 
contents* 

<  O  Jefust 
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*  S~\  Jefus  !  my  father,  howunjuft  you 
^     '  are !   God  is  my  witnefs  that 

«  father  Ange  does  not  for  a  moment 

*  occupy  my  thoughts  j  and,  far  from 
'  being    elevated  by  his   fermon   even 
'  to  an  extafy,   (as  you  reproa'.h  me) 
'  I  was,   during  his    whole   difcourfe, 
'  employed   in  thinking  only  of  you. 
'  Yes,   father,   one  fingle  word  from 
'  you   makes  more  impreffion  on  my 

*  heart,  on   that  heart  which  you    fo 

*  little  know,  than  all  that  Father  Ange 
'  could  fay   for  whole  years  together  j 
<  even  though  it  were  in  the  little  par- 
'  lour  of  our  Abbefs,   and  that    he 
'  thought  he  was  talking  with  her— — 

*  If  my  eyes  feemed  to  brighten,  it  was 
'  becaufe  I   was  with   you  when   he 

*  preached.     O  that  you  could  pene- 
'  trate  my  heirt,  that  you  might  better 
'  underhand  what  I  write.     You  came 
«  into  the  parlour,  and  neglected  to  en- 

*  quire  after  me.      Have  you,  then, 

*  forgot   me !    Do  you  no  longer  re- 
'  member  that  — —  You  did  not  once 

*  regard  me  during  your  whole  viht  of 
'  yelterday.     Will  Heaven  fo  far  in- 

*  create  my  affliction,  as  to  deprive  me 

*  of  the   confolations  I    receive   from 
'  you  ?    For  mercy's  fake,  dear  father, 

*  do  not  abandon  me  in  the  diftrefs  you 
'  have  now  plunged  me  !  I  deferve  your 

*  pity  ;  and  if  you  have  no  companion 
'  on  me,   you  will  foon  hear  no  more 
'  of  the  unfortunate  Theiefa. 

'  You  will  receive  from  the  keeper 
e  of  our  turning-box  an  almond-cake 

*  of  my  making.      I  inclofe  in   this 

*  letter  a  billet  that  Sifter  A wrote 

'  to  Father  Don  X ,  which  I  found 

'  means  to  intercept;  I  think  it   will 
'  afford  you  fome  entertainment.     Oh! 
•that The  bell  rings.    Adieu!' 

After  this,  Kanhuifcap,  you  cannot 
but  allow  that  the  Spaniards  are  as  ri- 
diculous in  their  amours  as  they  are 
remorfelefs  in  their  cruelties.  It  is 
only  in  the  houfe  of  Alonzo,  I  beljeve, 
that  juftice  and  reafon  prevail.  I  am, 
however,  unable  to  determine  what  I 
ought  to  think  of  the  behaviour  of  Zul- 
ipira:  it  is  too  tender  to  be  only  the 
effeft  of  art,  and  too  affc&ed  to  proceed 
wholly  from  the  heart. 

LETTER     XIX. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

TO  think,  is  a  profefllon;  to  know 
ourfelves,  an  accomplimment.    It 
ia  not  for  every  man,  Kanhuifcap,  to 
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read  his  own  heart.  There  are  herfe 
certain  philosophers  who  alone  poflefs 
this  knowledge  j  or,  rather,  the  art  o£ 
confounding  it.  Far  from  endeavour- 
ing to  correct  the  paffions,  their  only 
concern  is  to  know  whence  they  pro- 
ceed :  and  this  fcience,  which  ought  to 
make  the  bad  blufti,  ferves  only  to  in? 
form  thefe  people  that  they  have  onjt 
qualification  the  more,  the  unfruitful 
talent  of  knowing  their  own  imperrec*- 
tions. 

The  Metaphysicians,  for  that  is  the 
name  of  thefe  philofophers,  di(t'ingui/Jx 
in  man  three  principles;  the  foul,  the 
mind,  and  the  heart;  and  all  their 
fcience  tends  only  to  difcover  from 
which  of  thefe  fuch  or  fuch  an  aftion 
proceeds.  This  information  once  ob- 
tained, their  arrogance  becomes  incon- 
ceivable. Virtue  is  not  (if  I  may  be 
permitted  fo  to  exprels  mvfelf)  any 
longer  made  for  them :  they  think  it 
fufHcient  to  know  what  produces  itj 
and  frequently  refemble  thole  who  are 
difgufted  with  a  liquor  which  is  excel- 
lent in  itfelf,  becaufe  it  comes  from  a 
country  but  little  elteemed.  It  is  from 
the  famecaufc,  that  the  metaphyfician, 
intoxicated  with  a  1'cience  that  he  deems 
wonderful,  omits  no  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  his  knowledge.  If  he  writes 
to  his  miftrefs,  his  letter  is  only  a  pre- 
cife  analyfis  of  the  minutert  faculties  of 
his  foul.  She  thinks  herfclf  obliged  to 
anfwer  him  in  the  fame  ftyle ;  an>l  they 
confufe  each  other  with  chimerical  dii- 
tinclions  and  expreffions,  which, though 
cuftom  has  authorized,  it  has  by  no 
means  rendered  intelligible. 

Your  own  reflections  on  the  manners 
of  the  Spaniards  will  eafily  lead  yoiu 
to  difcover  the  propriety  of  thoie  which 
I  have  made. 

O  that  my  heart  were  free,  my  ge- 
nerous friend  !  I  coujcl  then  paint  with 
more  force  thofe  thoughts  which  have, 
at  prefent,  no  other  order  than  what  m>y 
prefent  agitation  allows.  •  The  time 
approaches  when  mymiferies  will  have 
an  end  :  Zilia  will  at  length  appear  to 
my  impatient  fight !  The  thought  of 
that  pleafure  diforders  my  reafon.  I 
fly  to  meet  her  !  I  behold  her  partici- 
pate in  my  anxieties  and  my  pleafures  ! 
The  tender  tears  flow  faft  from  our  eyes. 
Again  united  afrer  our  misfortunes — ~— 
OKanhuiiVip  how  is  my  foul  afflicted  ! 
In  what  a  horrid  fiatewill  five  find  met 
The  wretched  (lave  of  a  barbarian, 
whofe  fetters  (lie  too  perhaps  bears  at 
L  the 
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the  cqurt  of  a  haughty  conqueror,  can 
(he  remember  her  lover?  can  fhe  think 
that  he  ftill  lives?  She  is  in  bondage: 
can  fhe  imagine  thatobftacles  fufficiently 
ftrong  have  been  able  — —  O  Kan- 
huifcap, what  ought  I  to  expeft  ?  What 
lot  is  referved  for  me  ?  When  I  was 
worthy  of  her,  cruel  Gods  !  you  fnatch- 
cd  her  from  my  arms  :  fhall  I  only  find 
her  again  to  be  a  frefh  witnefs  of  my 
difgrace  !  And  thou,  barbarous  ele- 
ment, which  art  to  reftore  me  the  ob- 
ject of  my  love,  canft  thou  alfo  reftore 
me  my  glory  ? 

LETTER     XX. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

WHAT  cruel  power  has  fnatched 
me  from  the  darknefs  of  the 
grave  ?  What  ungenerous  pity  has  made 
me  again  behold  the  detefted  light  ? 
JCanhuifcap,  my  misfortunes  increafe 
with  my  days,  and  my  ftrength  is  aug- 
mented with  the  excefs  of  my  mifery 

— — Ziiia  is  no  morel O  horrid 

deipair!  O  cruel  remembrance!  Zilia  is 
no  more!  and  I  ftill  breathe!  ftill  can 
thefe  hands,  which  grief  fhould  bind, 
form  thofe  knots  which  mifery  attends, 
which  tears  bedew,  and  which  are  con- 
veyed to  thee  by  defpair. 

The  fun  has  in  vain  performed  a 
third  part  of  his  courfe  fince  you  pier- 
ced my  heart  with  that  moft  fatal  ftroke. 
In  vain  has  defpondency,  a  total  de- 
je&ion,  till  this  day  poflefTed  my  foul : 
my  grief,  ineffectually  reftrained,  has 
become  only  the  more  violent.  I  have 
Joft  my  Zilia!  An  immenfe  fpace  of 
time  feemed  before  to  divide  us  5  but  at 
this  moment  I  lofe  her  for  ever. 

The  terrible  ftroke  that  fnatched  her 
from  me,  the  perfidious  element  that 
furronnds  her,  piefent  themfelves  to  my 
diftra&ed  imagination.  I  fee  my  Zi- 
lia borne  on  the  hideous  waves— 
The  fun  retires  with  horror  behind  the 
thickeft  clouds  j  the  fea  opens  to  hide 
it's  crime  from  that  Divinity,  but  it 
cannot  conceal  her  from  me.  Through 

the  waters  I  behold  my  Zilia her 

eyes — her  bofom— a  livid  paicnefs-  ••  • 
O  my  friend! — —inexorabie death— — 

death  that  flies  from  me -Ye  Gods ! 

more  cruel  in  your  indulgence  than  in 
your  punifhments  !  why  do  ye  ftill  fuf- 
jfer  me  to  live?  Will  you  never  unite 
jjiofs  whom  yet  you  can  never  divide  ? 


In  vain,  Kanhuifcap,  do  I  call  ofl 
death  ;  the  barbarian  flies  from  me  »  he 
is  deaf  to  my  voice,  and  referves  his 
darts  for  thole  who  would  avoid  them. 

Zilia,  my  beloved  Zilia!  liften  to  my 
cries  j  behold  my  flowing  tears  :  thou, 
alas!  haft  none;  I  only  live  to  fhed  them! 
O  that  I  could  drown  myielf  in  the  tor- 
rent that  flows  from  my  eyes  I— —why 

am  I  incapable ! Ah  1  you  have  none, 

foul  of  my  foul !— — YOU— — my  hands 
will  no  longer  lend  me  their  aififtance 
1  fink  under  my  afHi&ion— hor- 
rid defpair tears— -love— —an 

unufual  coldnefs  Zilia  I  Kan* 
huifcau Zilia! 


LETTER    XXI. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

WHAT,  Kanhuifcap,  will  b<5 
your  afton>fliment,  when  thefe 
knots,  which  my  hands  are  fcarce  able 
to  form,  fhall  inform  you  that  I  yet 
live!  My  grief,  my  defpair,  tfce  time 
which  has  elapfed  fince  you  laft  heard 
from  me,  muft  together  have  allured 
you  that  I  was  no  more.  Difrnils  the 
anxieties  which  are  due  to  friendfhip, 
to  eftgem,  and  to  misfortune;  and  fuffer 
not  my  weaknefs  to  make  you  deplore 
my  prefent  exiftence.  The  lof$  of  Zilia 
fhculd  have  put  a  period  to  my  being. 
The  Gods,  who  would  have  forgiven 
me  the  crime  of  feeking  my  death, 
have  taken  from  me  the  power  of  com- 
mitting it. 

Subdued  by  grief,  hardly  did  I  per- 
ceive the  approach  of  death,  who  came 
at  length  to  releafe  me.  I  was  feized 
by  a  dangerous  difeale,  which  would 
have  fpeedily  conveyed  me  to  the  tomb, 
had  not  the  unfortunate  interpofitions 
of  Alonzo  protracted  my  duration. 

I  breathe  ;  but  it  is  only  to  be  a  prey 
to  the  moft  cruel  anxieties.  In  my  pre- 
fent horrid  ftate,  every  thing  difgufts 
me.  The  friendmip  of  Alonzo,  the 
grief  of  Zulmira,  their  attention,  their 
tears  j  all  ferve  only  to  affliil  me. 
Alone  in  the  tnidft  of  mankind,  I 
difrern,  thofe  who  furround  ire,  only  to 
fly  from  them.  Msy  a  friend  lefs  un- 
fortunate, Kanhuilcap,  be  the  recom- 
pence  of  thy  virtue !  I  am  too  dj#ra<$lcd 
a  lover  to  be  a  rational  friend.  Can  I 
tafte  the  fweets  of  friendflu'p,  when.  I 

an* 
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am  opprefled   with  th$  cruelleft  tor- 
itients  ? 


LETTER    XXIt; 

TO    THE    SAME. 

T7klENDSHIP,  Kahhiiifcap,  has  at 
JP  length  reftored  me  to  thee,  to  my- 
lelf.  Too  much  affected  by  my  grief, 
Alonzo  would  diflipate,  or  at  leaft  fliare 
it  with  me;  for  this  purpofe  he  conveyed 
*ne  to  his  conn  try -feat,  a  few  miles  dif- 
tant  from  Madrid.  I  there  found  the 
Satisfaction  of  meeting  with  every  thing 
fuitable  to  the  dejection  of  my  mind, 
PL  wdbd,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alonzo's  villa,  has  long  been  the  fecret 
depofitary  of  my  woes;  where  I  can 
behold  no  object  but  what  feems  calcu- 
lated to  nourifh  my  defpondency.  Tre- 
mendous rocks;  huge  mountains,  defti- 
tute  of  verdure  j  thick  ftreams,  flow- 
pacing  over  their  muddy  beds;  dark 
pines,  whofe  gloomy  branches  feerh  to 
reach  the  clouds;  parched  grafs,  and 
withered  flowers;  adders,  and  croak- 
ing ravens,  were  the  fole  witnefles  of 
my  tears. 

Regardlefs  of  my  intreaties,  Alonzo 
foon  drew  me  from  thele  gloomy  fcehes. 
It  was  then  that  Idifcovered  how  much 
bur  misfortunes  are  capable  of  being 
alleviated  by  fympathy,  and  how  much 
lowed  to  the  tender  cares  of  Zulmira 
and  Alonzo.  Where,  Kanhuifcap, 
fliall  I  find  colours  powerful  enough  to 
paint  the  grief  that  my  mifery  occa- 
fioned  them?  Zulmira,  the  tender  Zul- 
mira, graced  my  misfortunes  with  her 
tears  j  her  affliction  was  little  lefs  than 
my  own.  Pale  and  dejected,  her  eyes 
hever  met  mine  but  they  flowed  with 
grief;  while  Alonzo  tenderly  deplored 
my  unhappy  fate. 


LETTER    XXIII. 

TO   THE    SAME. 

ZULMIRA,  whofe  cares  centered 
all  in  the  wretchednefs  of  Aza; 
Zulmira,  who  partook  in  my  griefs, 
and  who  trembled  for  my  life,  is  her- 
felf  on  the  brink  of  the  gravel  every 
moment  augments  her  danger,  and 
threatens  her  difiblution!  Yielding,  at 
length,  to  the  tender  ^treaties  gf  her 


father,  who  lay  groaning  at  her  feet* 
h'opelefs  of  affording  her  any  reliefs 
and  perhaps  ftill  more  influenced  by 
the  emotion^  of  her  heart,  Zulmira 
fpoke.  It  is  thy  friend,  it  is  Aza! 
whom  misfortune  will  never  forfake ;  it 
is  that  wretch  whofe  diftracted  heart 
knows  only  defpair,  and  whofe  whole 
mafs  of  blood  is  changed  by  love  into 
a  baneful  poifon,  who  has  occafioned 
this  misfortune. 

It  is  I  who  have  taken  Zulmira  from 
Her  father,  from  my  friend.  She  loves 
me  ;  {he  dies!— Alonzo  follows  her  !— 
Zilia  is  no  more  ! 

«  I  have  felt  for  thy  griefs,'  faid  the 
diftracted  father  j  '  come  and  partake  of 
mine  !  Come,  and  give  me  back  my 
life;  come,  and  reftore  me  my  child. 
Unhappy  man  !  whofe  miferies  I  la- 
ment  at.  the  very  inftant  I  implore 
thee  to  alleviate  my  own.     Be  riot  in- 
fenfible  to  friendship;  ftill  is  it  in  thy 
power :  the  moft  amiable  of  virtues 
cannot  injure  thy  love.     Come,  fol- 
low  me!'    At   thefe    words,    whicft 
were  interrupted  by  deep  fighs,  he  led 
me  to  the  apartment  of  his  daughter. 

Filled  with  horror  and  dejection,  I 
entered  trembling.  The  palenefs  of 
death  was  fpread  over  her  countenance; 
but  her  languid  eyes  were  reanimated 
at  the  fight  of  me  :  my  prefence  feemed 
to  give  new  life  to  the  unfortunate 
Ziilmira. 

*  I  die,'  faid  flic  to  me  in  faultering 
accents  j  '  I  (hall  never  fee  thee  more  j 
that  is  all  my  grief.  At  lealt,  Aza, 
while  I  yet  live,  fuftcr  me  to  fay— — - 
I  love  thee.  I  can  Yes,  remem- 

ber that  Zulmira  carries  with  her  to 
the  grave  that  love  which  fhe  could 
not   conceal;    which   her  looks,  her 
actions,  have  fo  often  declared  ;  and 
which  thy  indifference  has,  at  lalt— — 
But  I  cannot  reproach  thee;  thy  feu- 
fibility  would  have  proved  thy  ii,fide« 
lity.    Devoted  to  another,  death  only 
can  feparate  ye:   it  fliall  never  divefrt 
me  of  the  love  I  bear  thee ;   I  prefer 
it  to  the   cure  of  a  mifery  I  cherifh; 
of  a  mifery — Aza——'    She  ftietch  - 
ed  her  hand  toward  me;  her  fpirits  de- 
ferted  her;    (he  fell;   her  eyes  clofed! 
But  while  J  reproached  myfeif  with  her 
death,  and  added  my  anxieties  to  thofe 
of  her  diftrafted   father,  the  cares  of 
ethers   had   brought  her  back  to  life. 
Her  eyes  opened  again  ;  and,  though 
ftill  darkened  with   deipondency,  fhe 
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fixed  th;m  on  me,  expreflive  of  the 
tendereit  love.  «  Aza  !  AzaT  exclaim- 
ed fhe  again,  *  do  not  hate  me  !'  1  fell 
at  her  feet,  melted  by  her  diftrefs.  A 
gleam  of  joy  (hone  tor  a  moment  in  her 
countenance  j  but,  incapable  of  bearing 
the  various  emotions  of  her  mind,  flic 
again  fainted  under  them.  I  was  forced 
from  her  piefence,  to  lave  her  from  a 
repetition  of  fuch  dangerous  agitations. 
.  What,Kanhuifcap,are  your  thoughts 
of  thefe  new  misfortunes  to  which  I  am 
a  victim  j  of  the  mifery  which  I  caufe 
to  thofe  to  whom  I  owe  the  greatelt  ob- 
ligations ?  This  new  grief  is  arrived  in 
addition  to  what  I  felt  in  the  gloomy 
defart,  where  love,  defpair,  and  death, 
were  my  conftant  companions. 


LETTER    XXIV. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

H  E  lot  of  Alonzo,  my  Kanhuif- 
JL  cap,  is  changed}  the  grief  which 
opprefled  him  has  given  place  to  joy. 
Zulmira,  from  the  borders  of  the  grave, 
is  reftored  to  life.  She  is  no  longer  that 
Zulmira  whom  defpair  had  reduced  to 
the  brink  of  diflblutionj  her  eyes,  now 
reanimated,  difplay,  in  thefulleftluftre, 
the  graces  which  adorn  her. 

Though  I  admire  her  reviving 
charms,  can  you  believe  it  ?  far  from 
talking  to  me  of  love,  (he  feems  con- 
founded at  the  confeffion  which  hasef- 
caped  her,  and  her  looks  are  caft  down 
\vhen  her  eyes  encounter  mine.  My 
pains  were  fufpended  ;  but,  alas  !  how 
ihort  therefpite.  Zilia,  my  deareft  Zi- 
Jia  !  can  I  be  diverted  from  my  grief  ? 
Forgive  the  moments  I  have  ftolen  from 
thee  :  all  that  yet  remain  mail  be  con- 
fecrated  to  my  wretched nefs. 

Do  not  imagine,  Kanhuifcap,  that 
the  fears  of  Alonzo  for  Zulmira  can 
ever  make  my  conftancy.  In  vain  does 
he  reprefent  to  me  the  power  of  Aza 
over  the  heart  of  his  daughter,  the  joy 
lie  would  derive  from  our  union,  and 
the  death  that  muft  follow  a  feparationj 
I  remain  filent  before  this  unhappy  fa- 
ther: my  heart,  faithful  to  my  love, 
5s  firm,  and  determined  for  Zilia.  No! 
in  vain  does  Alonzo,  about  to  depart 
for  that  unfortunate  country  which  mall 
never  more  behold  my  Zilia,  offer  me 
that  power  which  his  UDJUU:  fovcreign 


has  given  him  over  my  people.  Tt  would 
be  to  acknowledge  a  tyrant,  to  avail 
myfelf  of  his  authority.  My  hands  may 
be  loaded  with  irons,  but  they  mall  not 
fetter  my  heart.  I  will  ever  entertain 
for  the  barbaious  ruler  of  the  Spani- 
ards that  hatied  which  I  owe  to  the 
chief  among  a  people  who  have  been 
the  caufe  of  all  my  miferics,  and  thofe 
of  my  unhappy  country. 


LETTER     XXV. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

MY  eyes  are  opened,  Kanhuifcap  : 
the  flames  of  love  yield,  with- 
out being  extinguished,  to  the  torch  of 
reafon. 

O  immortal  flames  that  devour  ray 
bofom  !  Zilia,  thou  of  whofe  image 
nothing  can  deprive  me ;  thou,  whom 
a  cruel  deftiny  has  fnatched  from  me 
for  ever,  be  not  offended,  if  the  d«- 
fire  of  feeking  vengeance  for  thee  ex- 
cites me  to  betray  thee. 

No  longer  tell  me,  Kanhuifcap,  of 
what  I  owe  to  my  people  and  my  fa- 
ther. I  no  longer  talk  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  Spaniards.  Can  I  forget  my 
.misfortunes,  and  their  crimes  !  They 
have  coft  me  too  dear.  That  cruel  re- 
membrance awakens  my  fury.  It  is 
done  j^I  confent.  I  go  to  unite  my- 
felf with  Zulmira  :  Alonzo,  I  have 
given  thee  thatpromife.  Can  it  be  a 
crime  to  leave  Zulmira  in  pofTeflion  of 
an  error  that  delights  her?  She  thinks 
that  (he  triumphs  over  my  heart.  Ah ! 
far  from  undeceiving  her,  let  her  en- 
joy her  imaginary  blifs  !  Let  her—- 
It is  by  this  mean  only  that  I  can  a- 
venge  my  opprefled  people  and  myfelf. 
No  fboner  (hall  our  union  be  accom- 
pli/hed,  than  I  depart  for  the  land  of 
the  Sun  j  that  defolated  country  whofe 
niiferies  you  defcribe  to  me.  There 
fhall  1  purfue  that  vengeance,  the  vio- 
lent tranfports  of  which  I  am  nowobli- 
ged  to  fuppreis.  On  a  perfidious  peo- 
ple will  I  hurl  my  fury.  Reduced 
to  the  bafe  condition  of  a  wretched  flave, 
and  forced  for  the  firft  time  to  diflem- 
ble,  I  go  to  punifh  the  Spaniards  for 
my  deception,  and  for  their  offences  : 
but  the  family  of  Alonzo  (hall  enjoy 
every  thing  a  greatful  heart  can  beftow, 
all  the  homage  which  is  due  to  virtue. 

LETTER 
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LETTER    XXVI. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

WE  RE  you,  Kanhuifcap,  one  of 
thofe  men  who  are  governed 
by  prejudice,  I  fhould  imagine  your 
iurpiize,  when  you  was  told  by  an  Inca 
that  he  no  longer  adored  the  Sun.  I 
fhould  hear  you  complain  to  that  lumi- 
nary for  the  light  he  ftill  afforded  me  j 
and  toyourfelf,  for  the  trouble  of  com- 
municatmg  your  fentiments.  You  would 
be  aftonifhed  that,  unfaithful  to  my 
God,  friendship,  that  virtue  of  which 
the  vicious  have  no  conception,  could 
ftill  dwell  in  my  breaft.  But  fortified 
againil  thofe  prejudices  which  were 
taught  you  as  virtues,  you  require  of  a 
Peruvian  only  the  love  of  his  country, 
of  virtue  and  of  freedom.  From  you 
lexpeft  jufter  reproaches.  You  will 
perhaps  be  furprized,  and  with  reafon, 
to  lee  me  abandon  a  worfhip  that  ap- 
peared to  me  irrational,  and  feem  at 
the  fame  time  zealous  for  a  religion  of 
which  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  the 
abfurdity.  This  objection  I  have  my- 
felf  already  made  :  but  it  prefently  va- 
ni/hed,  when  I  was  informed  that  the 
law,which  I  had  the  audacity  to  cenfure, 
was  dictated  by  that  God  who  was  the 
Author  of  our  being!  Ofwhatconfe- 
quence,  indeed,  is  the  particular  motie 
ot  worfhip,  if  it  be  enjoined  by  him  to 
whom  it  is  rendered  ?  On  this  fingle 
principle,!  blufh  not  to  conform  to  thofe 
ceremonies  which  I  formerly  condemn- 
ed. How  great,  how  aweful,  are  the 
works  of  the  Supreme  Being!  Could 
you  read,  Kanhuifcap,  thofe  divine 
books  that  have  been  communicated  to 
me,  what  wifdom,  what  power,  what 
immenfity,  would  you  there  difcover ! 
You  would  there  readily  difcern  the 
hand  of  the  Divinity.  Thofe  infur- 
mountable  contradictions  which  at  firft 
appeared  to  me  in  the  difpenfations  of 
that  power,  are  here  clearly  juftified.  It 
is  not  fo,  however,  with  refpecl  to  the 
conduct  of  thefe  men  towards  then  God. 

Do  not  imagine,  credulous  as  we  are, 
I  wrote  this  merely  on  the  report  of  a 
pritft  :  I  have  too  muchfxperienced  the 
falfhood  of  our  Cucipatas,  to  credit  the 
fables  of  thofe  who  refemblethem. 

The  rank  which  they  hold  in  all  na- 
tions, induces  them  to  praclife  deceit  j 
for  their  grandeur  is  frequently  found- 


ed on  nothing  but  the  errors  of  ambi- 
tious people  :  it  would  be  too  dear  a  pur- 
chafe  for  them,  were  the  empire  of  the 
world  to  be  obtained  by  yirtue  only  j 
they  are  much  better  pleafed  to  obtain 
it  by  impofture. 


LETTER    XXVII. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

IT  is   done,   Kanhuifcap  :    Zulmira 
now  attends  me.     I  go  to  the  altar. 
You  fee  me  already  there  j   but  do  you 
fee  the    reniorfe  that  attends  me  ?  Do 
you  behold   the   altars  tremble  at   the 
light  of  a  perjurer  ?  The  (hade  of  Zilia, 
bloody  and  indignant,  enlightens   thefe 
nuptials  with  a  mournful  torch ;  and, 
in  a  reproaching  tone,  fhe  fays,  *  Is  this 
the  faith  that  you  have  fworn  to  me  ? 
Perfidious !    Is    this    the  love   that 
fhould  reanimate  my  afhes  ?  You  love 
me,  you  fay,  and  yet  you  give  your 
hand  to    Zulmira.      You   Jove   me, 
traitor,  and  you  yet  give  to  another 
that  blefling  which  I  could  never  en- 
joy! Did  I  yet  live — '  What  tortures, 
Kanhuifcap,  rend  my    bread  ?    I  hear 
the  injured  Zulmira  demand  a  heart  to 
which  fhe  has  a  legal  right.     I  fee  my 
father  and  my  -people  bending  under  a 
cruel  yoke,  and  calling  on  me  to  be  their 
deliverer.     Then  I  remember  my  pro» 
mife 1  go  to  fulfil  it. 


LETTER    XXVIII. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

ZILIA  ftill  lives!  Where  can  I  find 
a  meflsnger  fwift  enough  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  excefsof  my  joy  ! 
Kanhuifcap,  you  who  have  felt  my 
griefs,  participate  in  the  tranfports  of 
my  foul.  O  that  the  flames  which  now 
glow  in  my  bolbm  could  fly  and  im- 
part to  thine  the  overflowings  of  my  fe- 
licity! 

The  fea — our  enemies — death — no, 
nothing  has  taken  from  me  the  object 
of  my  love.  She  lives  !  (he  loves  me! 
Think,  then,  what  are  my  tranfports  ! 
Brought  into' a  neighbouring  ftatecalled 
France,  Zilia  has  experienced  no  mif- 
fortune  but  that  of  our  reparation,  and 
her'apprelienfions  froirt  the  uncertainty 
of  my  ftate.  How  do  the  Gods  protect 

the 
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the  virtuous  !    A  generous  Frenchman     which 
lias  delivered  her  from  the  barbarity  of 
the  Spaniards. 

Every  thing  was  ready  to  unite  me 
•w-ith  Zulmira  ;  I  was  going,  O  ye 
Gods  1  when  1  heard  that  Zilia  (till 
lived,  and  that  fhe  won  Id  fhortfy  be 
with  me.  No  obftacle  can  keep  her 
from  me:  I  fhall  again  behold  her. 
From  her  Hps  fhall  I  hear  thofe  tender 
fentiments  which  her  hands  have  traced, 

and  at  her  feet  fhail  I C)  Heavens  ! 

J  tremble  at  the  idea  of  that  which  con- 
ftitutes  all  my  felicity.  My  happinefs 
confounds  me.  Zilia  is  coming  into 
the  midtt  of  her  enemies  ! — New  dan- 

fers  !—- — She  fhall  not  com&  :  I  will 
y  to  prevent  her.  What  can  hinder 
me  ?  The  Gods  have  difengaged  me 
iVorn  Alonzo  and  Zulmira.  Zilia  ftill 
lives.  I  receive  her  from  the  hands  of 
virtue.  In  vain  did  gratitude,  efteem, 
and  frienclfhip,  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  De- 
terville, her  deliverer  ;  fhe  oppofed  them 
with  our  love,  and  obliged  them  to 
yield.  Glorious  ftrug°le!  How  greatly 
<1o  I  admire  the  effort !  Deterville 
ftifles  his  love  j  he  forgets  the  rights  he 
kad  over  herj  and,  behold  his  genero- 
£ty!  he  unites  us  for  ever! 

Zilia!  Zilia!  I  go  to  drink  deep  of 
felicity.  I  fly  to  meet  her,  to  behold 
her,  and  to  die  with  pleafure  at  her 
fe*t! 


LETTER    XXIX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

YOU  muft  accufe  Zilia  only,  my 
dear  friend,  for  my  filence.  I 
frave  feen  her,  and  I  have  feen  nothing 
btit  her.  Expect  not  that  I  mould  ex- 
prefs  to  you  thofe  tranfports,  thole  ex- 
tatick  delights,  in  which  I  was  abforbed 
the  moment  me  appeared  to  my  fight. 
It  were  neceflary,  to  conceive  them,  that 
you  loved  Zilia  as  I  do. 

Muft  new  torments  yet  invade  a  feli- 
city fo  pure?  Is  there,  then,  no  interval 
between  pleafure  and  pain?  After  inch 
voluptuous  delights,  a  thoufand  tor- 
tures rend  my  heart.  My  tendernefs 
is  odious  to  me;  and  while  I  am  moft 
defirous  not  to  love,  I  am  poflefTed  with 
all  it's  fury. 

I  have  borne  the  grief  occafioned  by 
the  lui's  of  Zilia  j  but  I  cannot  bear  (hat 


I  now  feel.     She  loves  me  nof 

more —O  diftracting  thought!  When 

I  behold  her,  love  pours  into  my  foul,' 
with  one  hand  pleafure,  with  the  other.- 
torture. 

In  the  firft  tranfports  of  a  happinefs 
fo  pure,  that  I  am  incapable  of  exprefs- 
tng  the  delight  which  attended  it,  Zilia 
ftole  from  my  arms,  to  read  a  letter 
which  was  given  her  by  the  young 
peifon  who  had  conducted  me  to  her. 
Disordered,  afflicted,  melted  !  the  tears 
which  flic  had  juft  given  to  joy,  flowed1 
how  only  for  grief;  She  bathed  the 
fatal  letter  with  her  tears.  Her  grief 
alarmed  me.  The  ingrare  tafted  plea- 
fure. The  grief  of  which  I  had  par- 
taken was  the  triumph  of  my  rival. 
Deterville,  that  deliverer  whofe  praife 
the  letters  of  Zilia  had  fo  frequently 
repeated,  had  written  it,  and  it  was  dic- 
tated by  the  moft  lively  pnftion.  I$y  re- 
tiring from  Zilia  after  he  had  given  heir 
to  his  rival,  he  had  complcated  his  own 
generofity,  and  her  affliction.  She  ex- 
plained to  me  with  delight  expreflions 
that  were  more  than  acknowledgments  j 
fhe  forced  me  to  admire  thofe  virtues 
which  at  that  cruel  moment  inflicted 
mortal  wounds.  My  grief  now  fought 
aid  from  a  determined  indifference:  I 
foon  abfented  myfelf  from  Zilia.  Filled 
with  defpair,  from  which  nothing  can 
deliver  me,  every  reflection  that  I  make 
is  a  new  mifery ;  it  takes  from  me  rny 
hope,  my  comfort :  I  have  loft  the  heart 

of  Zilia !  that  heart 1  cannot  bear 

the  thought.  My  rival  will  be  happy  t 
——Ah!  it  is  too  much  to  think  that 
he  deferves  that  happinefs! 

Horrid  Jealoufy !    Thy   cruel    afps 
have  ftolen  on  my  heart.     A  thoufand 

fears Black  ftifpicions— —  Zilia, 

her  virtues,  her  tendernefs,  her  beauty 
Perhaps  my  injuftice — all  agitate, 

all  torment  me-     "I  am  loft It  is  in 

vain  that  my  grief  conceals  itfelf  under 
an  apparent  tranquillity.  Fain  would 
1  {'peak,  complain,  accufe — Still  am  I 
filent.  What  can  I  fay  to  Zilia  ?  Can 
I  reproach  her  with  having  infpired 
Deterville  with  a  love  that  proceeds 

from  virtue? She   does   not  enjoy 

his  tendernefs But  why  heap  on  him 

thofe  praifes  ?  Why  inceftantly  repeat- 
ing his  eulogy  ?—— Love,  thou  fource 
of  my  pleafuies,  oughteil  thou  too  to  bs 
that  of  my  miferies  ? 

LETTER 
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LETTER     XXX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

WH  E  R  E  am  I,  Kanbuifcap  ?  By 
what  torments  am  I  purfuecl  ? 
T^Ty  brain  burns  with  the  moll  cruel 
Jury.  Zilia!  perfidious  Zilia!  pale  and 
deje&ed,  laments  the  abfence  of  my 
rival.  Deterville,  by  flying,  has  ob- 
tained the  victory.  He?.vens !  on  whom 
(hall  my  rage  deicend?  lie  is  beloved, 
Kanhuifcap !  every  thing  tells  me  fo. 
The  inhuman  "attempts  not  to  conceal 
her  infidelity.  Precious  remains  of 
innocence !  though  fhe  knows  her  crime, 
me  detetts  hypocrify.  I  read  her  per- 
jury in  her  eyes;  her  lips  even  dare  to 
avow  it,  by  repeating  inceflfantly  the 
name  that  I  abhor.  Whither  mall  I 
fly?  When  prefent  with  Zilia,  I  fuffer 
horrible  torments  j  andabfent  from  her, 
I  die. 

Seduced  by  the  fweetnefs  of  her  looks, 
ihe  fpreads  for  an  inilant  tranquillity 
over  my  mind  j  then  I  think  Jhe  loves 
me:  that  thought  throws  me  into  ^n 
extafy  which  deprives  me  of  reafop. 
I  recover  my  ft  if,  and  would  fpeak.  I 
begin,  break  oft,  am  filent.  The  fen- 
timents  that  by  turns  poflcis  my  heart, 
trouble  and  cqnfpund  me.  I  am  un- 
able to  exprefs  rnyfclf.  A  fatal  re- 
membrance— Detei villt— a  fjgh  frpm 
Zilia— -reanimate  thofe  tranfports  which 
I  would  in  vain  calm.  Even  the  fjiades 
of  night  are  incapabje  of  fcre.ening  me 
from  their  violence.  If  I  for  a  moment 
abandon  myfelf  to  fleep,  the  faithlefs 
Zilia  fnatches  me  away.'  I  lee  Deter- 
ville  at  her  feetj  uV  liftens  to  him  with 
pleaiure.  frighted  fleep  flies  me  j  tjie 
day  offers  me  frefh  griefs'.  For  ever 
ilevoted  to  the  fury  of  Jealoufy,  his 
flames  have  even  dried  up  rny  tears. 
Zilia!  Zilia!  how  great  are  the  evils 
which  fpi  ing  from  fo  much  love  ?  I 
adore  theel  I  offend  thee  !  0  Heavens, 
J  lole  thee! 


LETTER    XXXI. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

ILIA  —  love— Deterville— fatal 
jealoufy!  What  diitraftion!  A 
milt  hides  from  me  even  the  names  I 
trace,  Karihuifcap,  I  no  longer  know 


myfelf.  In  the  fury  of  the  blackeft 
jealoufy,  I  have  armed  myfeif  vyitU 
darts,  with  which  I  have  pierced  the 
heart  of  Zilia.  She  had  written  to  De- 
tervillej  the  letter  was  itill  in  her handj 
a  fatal  moment  difprdered  my  reafons 
I  formed  the  mptt  rail*  project-— — My 
promife,  the  religion  I  have  embraced, 
all  things  prompted  me.  The  moft 
trifling  pretences  appeared  to  me  equir- 
table  commandments  for  deferting  her. 
I  Inve  pronounced  the  inhuman  fen- 
tence.  Cruel  adieu What  a  -mo- 
ment  Could  I  do  it!  Yes,  Kan- 

huifcap,  I  fled  frpm  ZUia.  Zi'iaat  ray 
feet,  with  groans,  to  which  mine  were 
jnd  ready  to  repl) — — -Detervilie!— 
What  a  remembrance!  Filled  witti 
fury,  I  tore  myfelf  from  her  arms  ;  but 
foon,  vainly  pei fitting,  I  wifhed  to  re- 
turn— all  things  oppofe — I  dare  not 

refift rGods!  what  have  I  done?  How 

ihameful  is  the  diftrefs!  How  horrible 
the  repentance! 


LETTER    XXXIf. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

CEASE  tp  wpnder  at  my 
iiience.  Could  the  cruel  ftate  of  my 
heart  permit  me  to  inform  you  fooner 
of  my  condition  ?  Think  not  that,  di- 
iiracled  by  remorfe>  I  ftill  reproach  my- 
felf with  unjuft  fufpicions.  It  is  Zilia, 
it  is  her  cruel  heart,  and  not  mine, 
which  they  pught  to  devour.  Yest 
JCarjhuifcap,  her  fighs,  her  tears,  and 
groans,  were  only  the  effects  of  fliamej 
traces  that  virtue,  in  flying  from  u.s, 
ftill  leaves  on  our  hearts  :  it  is  to  efface 
them  that  me  cruelly  tetufes  tp  fee  me 
again,  fler  obltinacy  has  driven  rac 
far  diftant  from  her.  Retired  to  the 
extremity  pf  the  fame  city,  wholly  un- 
known, and  totally  devoted  to  grief 
and  misfortunes,  I  labour  to  forget-fhe 
ingrate  I  adore.  Ineffectual  endeavours ! 
Love,  in  fpite  of  ourfelves,  fteals  into 
the  hesrt;  and  there  too,  in  fpite  of  usf 
he  cruelly  dwells.  Vainly  would  I  ftrive 
to  force  him  thence  j  Jealoufy  fupports 
himj  and  when  I  feek  to  baniJh  Jea- 
loufy,  Love  itill  holds  him  there.  My 
fou),  wretched  fport  of  thefe  two  paf* 
fipns,  is  divided  between  tendernefs  and 
rage.  Sometimes  I  reproach  my  fu- 
fpicions, and  fometimes  rny  love.  Can 
I  be  charmed  vyith  an  ungrateful  wo- 
man ? 
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man?  Can  I  forget  her  whom  I  adore  ? 
But  whatever  may  he  my  love,  nothing 
can  excufe  her.  Would  fhe  had  hated 
me  !  We  can  pardon  hatred,  but  per- 
fidy never. 

Alonzo's  folicitude  and  friendship 
liave  discovered  the  retreat,  where  grief, 
and  all  the  deftru&ive  evils  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable,  had  driven 
me.  Zulmira,  whofe  letter  I  have  this 
moment  received,  loads  me  with  re- 
proaches. I  appear  in  her  eyes  as  an 
ungrateful  wretch,  whom  neither  pro- 
mifes  nor  tears  can  recal.  I  hnve  only 
freed  her  from  the  arms  of  death,  to  de- 
liver her  to  more  cruel  torments.  She 
will  come,  me  fays,  and  fignalize  in 
France  her  fury  and  my  perfidy  ;  flie 
will  avenge  her  father  and  her  love. 
Every  word  of  her  letter  is  a  dart  that 
pierces  my  bofom.  I  know  too  well 
the  power  of  defpair,  not  to  dread  it's 
, effe&s.  Zilia  is  the  unfortunate  ob- 
ject of  her  rage  :  bathed  in  her  blood, 
Zulmira  will  appear  before  me.  Aveng- 
ing Gods!  is  it  thus  that  you  leave  to 
primes  the  care  of  their  punifhrnents? 

Stop  thy  hand,  Zulmira  !  pour  on  me 
all  thy  fury  !  Let  the  apoftate  enjoy  a 
life  of  which  rernorfe  will  be  his  fuffi- 
cient  punifhment.  Thus  wilt  thou,  in- 
deed, fignalize  thy  vengeance. 

But,  O  Heavens  !  Zilia  is  in  the  arms 
of  a  rival !  Wretch  that  I  am,  I 
groan  and  tremble  for  her,  while  the 
ingrate  is  betraying  me.  Opptefled  by 
the  weight  of  evils,  my  body  finks 
tinder  it's  weaknefs  ;  while  the  perfidi- 
ous, triumphing  even  over  her  remorfe, 
recals  my  rival.  Wretch  that  I  am  ! 
J  breathe— I  ftill  exilt !  But  what  mi- 
iery  to  exift,  when  we  only  live  to  fuffer  ! 


LETTER     XXXIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

WHAThavelfaid?  What  hor- 
ror furrounds  me  ?  Know  my 
fhame,  Kanhuifcap,  and,  if  poffible,  my 
remorfe,  before  you  are  informed  of  my 
crime.  Odious  to  myfelf,  I  will  now 
lay  it  open  to  your  view.  Ceafe  to  la- 
ment my  misfortunes  j  but  complcat 
them  by  your  hatred. 

Zilia  is  void  of  all  guUt:  even  the 
idea  is  an  injury  to  her. 

You  are  not  ignorant  of  my  fufpi- 
cions  j  their  injuftice  will  tell  you  my 


mifery,  which  can  never  have  an  en<?  § 
fomething  unexpected  will  forever  arif'e. 
After  the  perfidy  of  Zilia,  could  yoa 
have  imagined  that  Heaven  would  have 
devoted  me  to  new  torments  ?  Could 
you  have  fuppofed  that  her  innocence, 
which  ought  to  render  me  happy,  would 
have  proved  a  fource  of  the  molt  hitter 
torments  ?  To  what  errors  have  I  been 
a  prey  !  What  clouds  have  obfcured  my 
reafon? — Zilia  could  deceive  me! — I 
could  think  it ! — She  will  fee  me  no 
more.  My  remembrance  is  odious  to 
her:  me  loved  me  too  much  not  to 
hate  me.  Abandoned  to  my  wretched- 
nefs,  friend/hip,  confidence,  nothing 
can  alleviate  my  miieries  :  they  will 
poifon  thy  heart  with  their  cor tagion, 
and  yet  mine  will  find  no  relief. 

In  vain  does  Zulmira,  diverted  of  her 
fury,  affure  me  that  fhe  has  offered  it 
as  a  facrifice  to  my  repofe  and  felicity  : 
retired  to  a  houfe  of  virgins,  me  has 
confecrated  to  her  God,  and  to  my  hap- 
pinefs,  her  life,  and  the  flower  of  her 
days. 

Zulmira!  generous  Zulmira  !  canft 
thou  renounce  thy  vengeance?  Alas! 
were  thy  heart  cruel,  what  pleafure 
would  it  find  in  my  horrid  fufferings! 

It  is,  then,  only  to  myfelf,  to  the 
bafenefs  of  my  fentiments,  that  I  owe 
the  misfortunes  I  endure.  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  make  me  compleatly 
miferable,  but  to  be  myfelf  the  caufe  : 
and  this,  behold,  I  am.  Zilia  loved 
mej  I  faw  it ;  my  happinefs  was  fure. 
Her  tendernefs!  her  fentiments!  my 
felicity  !  ought  they  to  have  been  all 
faciificed  to  a  mean  fufpicion?  O  fatal 
defpair !  I  fled  from  Zilia.  It  was  I 

Generous  friend,  can  you  conceive 

rny  prefent  ftate  ?  Can  I  myfelf  con- 
ceive it?  Remorfe,  love,  and  defpair, 
contend  for  my  heart  j  they  are  all  eagef 
to  devour  it. 


LETTER    XXXIV, 

TO    ZILIA. 

THE  dread  of  difpleafing  you  ftill 
keeps  in  my  trembling  hands  the 
knots  which  I  form.  Thofe  knots, 
Zilia,  which  were  once  confolationand 
joy,  are  now  twined  by  grief  and  de- 
fpair. 

Think  not  that  I  would  conceal  my 
crime  from  your  eyes  ;  diftrafted  with 

anxiety 
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anxiety  for  having  believed  you  un- 
faithful, how  mould  I  prefume  to  juf- 
tify  it?  But  am  I  not  fufficiently  pu- 

nifhed?    What   remorfe!- -The  re- 

morfe  of  a  lover  who  adores  you.  Ah ! 
you  would  hate  me  !  Have  I  not  rather 
merited  your  contempt  than  your  ha- 
tred ? 

For  a  moment  reflect  on  all  my  mic- 
fortunes.  Barbarians  inatched  you 
from  my  love  at  the  moment  it  fliould 
have  been  crowned  with  iuccefs;  arm- 
ed for  your  defence,  I  fell,  and  was 
loaded  with  ignominious  chains.  Con- 
veyed to  their  country,  the  waves  on 
which  we  floated,  fupported  for  a  time, 
it  is  true,  all  my  hopes  ;  I  lived  only 
by  them  j  my  heart  went  with  you. 
Your  ravifhers  being  fwallowed  up  by 
the  fea,  plunged 'me  into  the  cruelleft 
error  :  that  which  I  thought  had  de- 
ftroyed  thee,  could  not  deftroy  my  love. 
Grief  augmented  my  paffion  j  I  would 
have  died  to  follow  thee,  I  only  lived 
to  avenge  thee.  I  efiayed  every  thing. 


*7 

that  I  (till 


fentiment  that  T  felt,  and 
feelj  in  a  word,  to  love. 

I  concealed  in  my  bofdm  the  fires 
that  confumed  it.  What  was  the  con- 
fequence  ?  From  fufpicion  I  foon  paused 
to  a  certainty  of  your  perfidy;  I  eveja 
meditated  ifs  punifhment.  I  would 
not  employ  reproaches,  I  thought  Jon 
unworthy  of  them.  I  will  not  endea- 
vour to  conceal  my  crimes:  truth  is  as 
dear  to  me  even  as  love. 

I  would  have  returned  to  Spain. for 
the  performance  of  a  promife  to  which 
my  former  oath  had  engaged  me*  Re- 
pentance foon  followed  that  rage  which 
liad  informed  you  of  my  crime  j  I  vainly 
endeavpured  to  undeceive  you  refpecT- 
ing  a  refolution  which  love  had  de- 
ftroyed  almoft  the  inftant  it  was  formed. 
Your  determination  not  to  fee  me  re- 
vived iny  fury.  A^ain  abandoned  to 
jealoufy,  I  fled  yquj  but,  far  from 
going  to  Madrid,  to  compleat  a  crime 
which  my  foul  detected,  as  you  was  in- 
duced to  believe;  finking  under  the 
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I  would  have  facrifked  even  my  very  'weight  of  my  misfortunes,  I  fought  in 
oaths,  and  have  united  myfelf,  in  de-  folitude,  in  an  eftrangement  from  man- 
fiance  of  a  thoufand  remorfes,  with  a  kind,  that  peace  which  tranquillity  of 

mind  can  alone  afford.  Overcome  by 
my  diirrefs,  the  powers  of  life  forfook 
me.  Abfent  from  you  fo  long,  fkall  I, 
Zilia,  in  fpite  of  myfelf,  avow  it;  all 
my  faculties  were  exerted  in  reviling 
you  !  I  imagined  I  f«iw  you,  pleafed 
with  my  flight,  recat  my  rival  j  I 
thought  I  faw  Alas  !  you  know 

my  offence,  but  you  know  not  my  pu- 
nifhmentj  jt  furpafles  even  my  crime. 
Ah,  Zilia!  could  the  excels  of  love 
fcffeoT:  it  ?  No,  I  can  no  more  be  guilty. 
Think  not  that  I  feek  to  move  your 
pity,  that  were  too  little  for  my  ten- 
dernefs.  Give  me  back,  Zilia,  your 
love-^-or  give  me  nothing* 

Liften  to  the  love  that  ought  flill  to 
fpeak  in  your  heart :  fuffer  me  in  your 
prefence  again  to  relumine  that  fir« 
which  your  juft  refentment  has  extin- 
guifhed.  Some  fpark  may  yet  be  found 
in  the  afhes  of  that  tender  affeftion 
which  once  yon  nourifhed  for  Aza. 

Zilia !  Zilia !  thou  arbiter  of  my 
fate  !  to  thee  I  have  confeffed  my  crime; 
if  thy  pardon  doth  not  efface  it,  ftill 
muft  it  be  punimed,  and  my  death  fhall 
in  that  cal'e  be  die  chaftilement:  too 
happy,  inexorable  !  if  at  leaft  I  can  ex- 
pire at  thy  feet. 


a 

Spanifh  woman,  to  have  purchafed,  at 
that  price,  my  liberty  and  ray  ven- 
geance; when,  on  a  fudden,  O  un- 
hoped-for felicity  !  I  learned  that  you 
yet  lived,  that  you  yet  loved  me.  O 
too  pleafmg  remembrance  !  I  flew  to 
you ;  to  happinefs  the  moft  pure,  the 
moft  extatick— — —Ah,  vain  hope!  Cruel 
reverfe  !  Scarce  had  I  enjoyed  the  firft 
tranfports  with  which  thy  fight  infpired 
me,  when  a  fatal  poifon,  of  which  thy 
heart  is  too  pure  to  know  the  pangs, 
feized  on  my  foul  :  the  moft  rancorous 
ferpents  of  jealoufy  devoured  my  heart, 
that  heart  which  was  formed  only  for 
the  love  of  thee. 

Gratitude,  the  moft  amiable  of  vir- 
tues, gave  rife  to  my  fufpicions.  What 
you  owed  to  Deterville  I  perfoaded  my- 
felf he  had  obtained;  I  imagined  that 
your  virtue  had  been  confounded  with 
your  duty.  I  thought-^- —  Thefe 
were  fatal  ideas  which  poifoned  our  firlt 
tranfports.  You  was  unable,  even  in 
thebofom  of  love,  to  forget  friendship; 
I  forgot  virtue.  The  eulogies  of  De- 
terville, his  letter,  the  fentirnents  it  ex- 
prefled,  the  concern  it  gave  you,  the 
grief  you  (hewed  for  the  lofs  of  your 
deliverer}  all  thei'c  I  attributed  to  the 
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LETTER 


THE    PERUVIAN    PRINCESS. 


LETTER    XXXV. 

TO    KANHUISCAP. 

WOULD,  that  by  ftriking  your 
mind  with  fiirprize,  Kanhuif- 
cap,  I  could  communicate  to  your 
heart  the  joy  which  now  actuates  mine. 
O  happinefs  !  O  tranfport!  Zilia  has 
given  me  up  her  heart  ;  fhe  loves  me. 

Wild  with  the  extafy  of  my  love,  I 
ihed  at  her  feet  the  moft  tender  tears; 
her  looks,  her  fighs,  her  tranfports, 
are  the  only  interpreters  of  our  love  and 
our  felicity. 

Conceive,  if  you  can,  our  joys :  that 
moment  is  conftantly  prefent  to  my 

fight,  that  moment No  !  fuch  love, 

anguifh,  and  delight,  are  not  to  be  ex- 
ported by  words. 

Her  eyes,  her  animated  counte- 
nance, told  me  her  love,  her  anger,  my 
fliame  •  ••  She  turned  pale;  faint, 
and  fpeechlefs,  fhe  funk  into  my  arms. 
But  as  the  flames  are  excited  by  the 
winds,  fo  my  heart,  agitated  by  fear, 
burnt  with  greater  violence.  My  head 
reclining  on  her  bofom,  I  breathed 
that  fire  of  love  which  relumined  her 
life,  and  united  it  with  mine.  She 
died,  and  inftantly  revived— Zilia, 
into  what  intoxicating  pleafures  haft 
thou  plunged  the  happy  Aza!  '  i  No, 


Kanhuifcap,  you  can  never  conceive" 
our  blifs;  come,  and  be  the  witnefs  of 
it:  fliould  there  be  any  thing  wanting 
to  perfect  my  felicity  !  The  French- 
man who  delivers  you  this  letter  will 
bring  you  hither;  you  will  then  behold 
my  Ziliaj  my  joy  will  every  moment 
increafe. 

The  ftory  of  our  prefent  happinefs, 
as  well  as  of  our  pad  misfortunes,  (far, 
far  be  thefe  removed  from  us)  has 
reached  even  the  throne.  The  gene- 
ous  fovereign  of  the  French  nation  has 
ordered  certain  fhips,  which  are  going 
againft  the  Spaniards  in  our  feas,  to 
carry  us  to  Guitto.  Soon  fhall  we 
again  behold  our  native  Country  ;  that 
unhappy  country  fo  dear  to  our  remem- 
brance; thofe  abodes,  O  Zilia!  where 
arofe  our  firft  delights,  where  we  firft 
breathed  our  mutual  fighs.  May  they 
bewitnefles!  may  they  celebrate  !  may 
they  augment,  if  it  be  poflible,  our 

prefent  felicity! But  I  hafte  to 

Zilia. 

Love,  my  dear  friend,  cannot  make 
me  forget  friendfliip,  but  fiiendfhip  too 
long  detains  me  from  love.  Delight- 
ful tranfports,  which  ravifh  my  foul! 
it  is  in  your  enjoyments  I  have  again 

found  life. 1  am  loft  in  the  pleafing 

extafy,  in  the  excefs  of  delight !  Zilia 
is  again  my  own  !  me  waits  me,  I  fly 
to  her  arms  I 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

FROM    THE    PUBLISHER    TO    THE    READER. 


TH  E  following  pages  are  the  corredled  edition  of  a  book  which 
was  firft  publifhed  in  the  year  1743. 

That  any  perfonal  application  could  have  ever  been  poffibly  drawn 
from  them,  will  furprize  all  who  are  not  deeply  verfed  in  the  black  art 
(for  fo  it  feems  moft  properly  to  be  called)  of  decyphering  men's  mean- 
ing when  couched  in  obfcure,  ambiguous,  or  allegorical  exprefiions : 
this  art  hath  been  exercifed  more  than  once  on  the  author  of  our  little 
book,  who  hath  contracted  a  confiderable  degree  of  odium  from  having 
had  the  fcurrility  of  others  imputed  to  him.  The  truth  is,  as  a  very 
corrupt  ftate  of  morals  is  here  reprefented,  the  fcene  feems  very  pro- 
perly to  have  been  laid  in  Newgate:  nor  do  I  fee  any  reafon  for  in- 
troducing any  allegory  at  all ;  unlefs  we  will  agree  that  there  are, 
without  thofe  walls,  fome  other  bodies  of  men  of  worfe  morals  than 
thofe  within;  and  who  have,  confequently,  aright  to  change  places 
with  it's  prefent  inhabitants. 

To  fuch  perfons,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  I  would  particularly  recom- 
mend the  perufal  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  fol- 
lowing Hiftory;  and  more  particularly  flill,  the  fpeech  of  the  grave 
plan  near  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  fame  book. 


THE 
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BOOK      I. 


C  H  A  f».     I. 

SHEWING  THE  WHOLESOME  USES 
DRAWN  FROM  RECORDING  THE 
ATCHIEVEMENTS  OF  THOSE 
WONDERFUL  PRODUCTIONS  OF 
NATURE  CALLED  GREAT  MEN. 

/*\£/^  A  §  it  is  necefTary  that  all  great 

<£  J*  and     furprizing     events, 

)>  A    <f     the  defigns  of  which  are 

,»r  \  laid,      conduced,      and 

l* 


brought  to  perfection,  by 
the  utmoft  force  of  hu- 
man invention  and  art,  Ihould  be  pro- 
duced by  great  and  eminent  men,  fo  the 
lives  of  fuch  maybe  juftly  and  properly 
itiled  the  quintcfTence  of"  hiftory.  In 
thefe,  when  delivered  to  us  by  fenflble 
writers,  we  are  not  only  moft  agreeably 
entertained,  but  moft  ufd'ully  inftru&- 
ed  :  for  befides  the  attaining  hence  a 
confummate  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture in  general,  of  it's  fecret  fprings, 
various  windings,  and  perplexed  mazes  j 
wethave  here  before  our  eyes  lively  ex- 
amples of  whatever  is  amiable  or  de- 
teftable,  worthy  of  admiration  6r  ab- 
horrence; and  are  confequently  taught 
in  a  manner  infinitely  more  effectual 
than  by  precept,  what  we  are  eagerly  to 
imitate  or  carefully  to  avoid. 

But  beiides  the  two  obvious  advan- 
tages of  furveying,  as  it  were  in  a  pic- 
ture, the  true  beauty  of  virtue,  and  de- 
formity of  vice,  we  may  moreover  learn 
from  Plmarch,  Nepos,  Suetonius,  ard 
other  biographers,  this  ufeful  lefibn,  not 
too  haftiiy,  nor  in  the  grofs,  to 


either  our  praife  or  cenfure;  fince  we 
mail  often  find  fuch  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  fame  character,  that  it 
may  require  a  very  accurate  judgment, 
and  a  very  elaborate  enquiry,  to  deter- 
mine on  which  fide  the  balance  turns  5 
for  though  we  fometimes  meet  with  an 
Ariftides  or  a  Brutus,  a  Lyfander  or 
a  Nero,  yet  far  the  greater  number  are 
of  the  mixed  kind,  neither  totally  good 
nor  badj  their  greateft  virtues  being  ob- 
fcured  and  allayed  by  their  vices,  and 
thofe  again  foftened  and  coloured  over 
by  their  virtues. 

Of  this  kind  was  the  illuftrious  per- 
fon  whofe  hiftory  we  now  undertake  j  to 
whom,  though  nature  had  given  the 
greatert  and  moft  mining  endowments, 
(he  had  not  given  them  abfolutely  pure 
and  without  allay.  Though  he  had 
much  of  the  admirable  in  his  character, 
as  much  perhaps  as  is  ufuaily  to  be 
found  in  a  hero,  I  will  not  yet  venture 
to  affirm  that  he  was  entirely  free  from 
all  defers,  or  that  the  (harp  eyes  of 
cenfure  could  not  fpy  out  fome  little 
blemifhes  lurking  amongft  his  many 
great  perfections. 

We  would  not,  therefore,  be  under- 
ftood  to  affect  giving  the  reader  a  pei  feft 
or  confummate  pattern  of  human  ex- 
cellence; but  rather,  by  faithfully  re- 
cording fome  little  i m per fe& ions,  which 
(hadowed  over  the  lurrre  of  thofe  great 
qualities  which  we  mall  here  record,  to 
teach  the  lefibn  we  have  above  men- 
tioned j  to  induce  our  reader  with  us  to 
lament  the  frailty  of  human  nature*; 
and  to  convince  him  that  no  mortal, 

after 
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after  a  thorough  for  u  tiny,  can  be  a  pro- 
per objeft  of  our  adoration. 

But  before  we  enter  on  this  great 
work,  we  muft  endeavour  to  remove 
fome  errors  of  opinion  which  mankind 
have,  by  the  difingenuity  of  writers, 
contra&ed :  for  thefe,  from  their  fear 
of  contra6ling  the  obiblete  and  abfurd 
doc"lrines  of  a  fet  of  fimple  fellows, 
called,  in  derifion,  fages  or  philofo- 
phers,  have  endeavoured,  as  much  as 
poflible,  to  confound  the  ideas  ofGreat- 
nefs  and  Goodnefsj  whereas  no  two 
things  can  poflibly  be  more  diftincl 
from  each  other :  for  greatnefs  confifts 
in  bringing  all  manner  of  mifchief  on 
mankind,  and  goodnefs  in  removing  it 
from  them.  It  feems,  therefore,  very 
unlikely,  that  the  fame  perfon  mould 
poflefs  them  both  j  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  ufual  with  writers  who  find  ma- 
ny inftances  of  greatnefs  in  their  fa- 
vourite hero,  than  to  make  him  a  com- 
pliment of  goodnefs  into  the  bargain  j 
and  this,  without  conlidering  that  by 
fuch  means  they  deftroy  the  great  per- 
fection called  uniformity  of  character. 
In  the  hiftories  of  Alexander  and  Cae- 
far,  we  are  frequently,  and  indeed  imper- 
tinently, reminded  of  their  benevolence 
and  generofity,  of  their  clemency  and 
kindnefs.  When  the  former  had  with 
lire  and  fword  over-run  a  vait  empire, had 
deftroyedthelivesofanimmenfenumber 
of  innocent  wretches,  had  fcattered  ruin 
and  defolation  like  a  whirlwind}  we  are 
told,  as  an  example  of  his  clemency, 
that  he  did  not  cut  the  throat  of  an  old 
woman,  and  ravifli  her  daughters,  but 
was  content  with  only  undoing  them  : 
and  when  the  mighty  Csefar,  with 
wonderful  greatnefs  of  mind,  had  de- 
ftroyed  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and 
with  all  the  means  of  fraud  and  force 
had  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his 
equals,  had  corrupted  and  enflaved  the 
grcateft  people  whom  the  fun  ever  faw  j 
we  are  reminded,  as  an  evidence  of  his 
generofity,  of  his  largefles  to  his  fol- 
lowers and  tools,  by  whofe  means  he 
had  accomplished  his  purpofe,  and  by 
whofe  afiiftance  he  was  to  eftablim  it. 

Now  who  doth  not  fee  that  fuch  fneak- 
ing  qualities  as  thefe  are  rather  to  be  be- 
wailed as  imperfections,  than  admired 
as  ornaments  in  thefe  great  men  j  rather 
obfcuring  their  glory,  and  holding  them 
back  in  their  race  to  greatnefs  j  indeed, 
unworthy  the  end  for  which  they  kun 


to  have  come  into  the  world,  viz.  cf 
perpetuating  vaft  and  mighty  mifchief? 

We  hope  our  reader  will  have  reafon 
juftly  to  acquit  us  of  any  fuch  con- 
founding ideas  in  the  following  pages; 
in  which,  as  we  are  to  record  the  ac- 
tions of  a  great  man,  fo  we  have  no 
where  mentioned  any  fpark  of  goodnefs 
which  had  difcovered  itfelf  either  faintly 
in  him,  or  more  glaringly  in  any  other 
perfon,  but  as  a  meannefs  and  imper- 
fection difqualifying  them  for  under- 
takings which  lead  to  honour  and  efteetn 
among  men. 

As  our  hero  had  as  little  as  perhaps 
is  to  be  found  of  that  meannefs,  indeed, 
only  enough  to  make  him  partaker 
of  the  imperfection  of  humanity,  in- 
Itead  of  the  perfection  of  diabolifm,  we 
have  ventured  to  call  him  THE  GREATJ 
nor  do  we  doubt  but  our  reader,  when 
he  hath  perufed  his  ftory,  will  concur 
with  us  in  allowing  him  that  title. 


CHAP.    II* 

GIVING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  AS  MANY 

OF  OUR  HERO'S  ANCESTORS  AS 

CAN  BE  GATHERED  OUT  OF  THE 
RUBBISH  OF  ANTIQUITY,  WHICH 
HATH  BEEN  CAREFULLY  SIFTED 
FOR  THAT  PURPOSE. 

IT  is  the  cuftom  of  all  biographers, 
at  their  entrance  into  their  work,  to 
ftep  a  little  backwards,  (as  far,  indeed, 
generally,  as  they  are  able)  and  to 
trace  up  their  hero,  as  the  ancients  did 
the  river  Nile,  till  an  incapacity  of 
proceeding  higher  puts  an  end  to  their 
iearch. 

What  firft  gave  rife  to  this  method, 
is  fomewhat  difficult  to  determine* 
Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  the  he- 
ro's anceftors  have  been  introduced  as 
foils  to  himfelf.  Again,  I  have  ima- 
gined it  might  be  to  obviate  a  fufpicion, 
that  fuch  extraordinary  perfonages  were 
not  produced  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature,  and  may  have  proceeded  from  the 
author's  fear,  that  if  we  were  not  told 
who  their  fathers  were,  they  might  be  in 
danger,  like  Prince  Prettyman,  of  being 
fuppofed  to  have  had  none.  Laitlyl  and 
perhaps  more  truly,  I  have  conjeclured 
that  the  defign  of  the  biographer  hath 
been  no  more  than  to  fliew  his  great 
learning  and  knowledge  of  antiquity. 
A  deljga 
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a  defign  to  which  the  world  hath  pro- 
bably owed  many  notable  difcoveries, 
and  indeed  molt  of  the  labours  of  our 
antiquarians. 

But  whatever  original  this  cuftom 
had,  it  is  now  too  well  eftablifhed  to  be 
difputed.  I  fhall  therefore  confprm  to 
it  in  the  ftri&eft  manner. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Wild,  orWyld,  then, 
(for  he  himlelf  did  not  always  agree  in 
one  method  of  fpelling  his  name)  was 
defcended  from  the  great  Wolfftan 
Wild,  who  came  over  with  Hengift, 
and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  very  eminent- 
ly at  that  famous  feftival  where  the 
Britons  were  fo  treacheroufly  murdered 
by  the  Saxons  j  for  when  the  word  was 
given,  i.  e.  '  Nemet  eour faxes— Take 
'  out  your  fwords  j'  this  gentleman,  be- 
ing a  little  hard  of  hearing,  miftook  the 
found  for,  «  Nemet  herfacs — Take  out 
•  their  purfes.'  Inftead,  therefore,  of  ap- 
plying to  the  throat,  he  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  pocket  of  his  g»eft,  and 
contented  himfelf  with  taking  all  that 
he  had,  without  attempting  his  life. 

The  next  anceftor  of  our  hero,  who 
was  remarkably  eminent,  was  Wild, 
furnamed  Langfanger,  or  Longfinger. 
He  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
and  was  ftriclly  attached  to  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  whofe  friendfhip  he  was  re- 
commended to  by  his  great  excellence 
in  an  art  of  which  Hubert  was  himfelf 
the  inventor.  He  could,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  proprietor,  with  great 
eafe  and  dexterity,  draw  forth  a  man's 
purfe  from  any  part  of  his  garment 
where  it  was  depofited,  and  hence  he 
derived  his  furname.  This  gentleman 
was  the  firft  of  his  family  who  had  the 
honour  to  fufFer  for  the  good  of  his 
country :  on  whom  a  wit  of  that  time 
made  the  following  epitaph. 

O  fhame  o'juftice,  "Wild  Is  hang'd, 
For  thatten  he  a  pocket  fang'dj 
While  fafe  old  Hubert,  and  his  gang, 
Doth  pocket  o'  the  nation  fang. 

Langfanger  left  a  fon  named  Edward, 
whom  he  had  carefully  inftrucled  in 
the  art  for  which  he  himfelf  was  fo 
famous.  This  Edward  had  a  grand- 
fon  who  ferved  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  famous  Sir  John  Falftaff,  and  by 
his  gallant  demeanour  fo  recommended 
himlelf  to  his  captain,  that  he  would 
have  certainly  been  promoted  by  him, 


had  Harry  the  Fifth  kept  his  word  with 
his  old  companion. 

After  the  death  of  Edward,  the  fa- 
mily remained  in  fome  obfcurity  down, 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  when 
James  Wild  diftinguifhed  himfelf  on, 
both  fides  the  queftion  in  the  civil  wars, 
pafling  from  one  to  the  other,  as  Hea- 
ven feemed  to  declare  itfelf  in  favour 
of  either  party.  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
James  not  being  rewarded  according  to 
his  merits,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe  of  fucK 
impartial  perfons,  he  aflbciated  himfelf 
with  a  brave  man  of  thofe  times,  whofe 
name  was  Hind,  and  declared  open  war 
with  both  parties.  He  was  fuccefsful 
in  feveral  actions,  and  fpoiled  many  of 
the  enemy  j  till  at  length,  being  over- 
powered and  taken,  he  was,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  arms,  put  bafely  and  cow- 
ardly to  death,  by  a  combination  be- 
tween twelve  men  of  the  enemy's  party, 
who  after fomeconfultationunanimouny 
agreed  on  the  faid  murder. 

This  Edward  took  to  wife  Rebecca, 
the  daughter  of  the  above  mentioned 
John  Hind,  Efq.  by  whom  he  had  ifilie 
John,  Edward,  Thomas,  and  Jonathan; 
and  three  daughters,  namely,  Grace, 
Charity,  and  Honour.  John  followed 
the  fortunes  of  his  father  j  and  fuffering 
with  him,  left  no  ifTue.  Edward  was 
fo  remarkable  for  his  compafllonate 
temper,  that  he  fpent  his  life  in  folicit- 
ing  the  caufes  of  the  diftrefled  captives 
in  Newgate,  and  is  reported  to  have 
held  a  ftri&  friendship  with  an  eminent 
divine  who  folicited  the  fpiritua!  caufes 
of  the  faid  captives.  He  married  Edi- 
tha,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  Geoffry 
Snap,  Gent,  who  long  enjoyed  an  office 
under  the  high-merift'  of  London  and 
Middlefex,  by  which,  with  great  repu- 
tation, he  acquired  ahandfome  fortune: 
by  her  he  had  no  iflue.  Thomas  went 
very  young  abroad  to  one  of  our  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  hath  not  been  fmce 
heard  of.  As  for  the  daughters,  Grace 
was  married  to  a  merchant  of  Yorkshire, 
who  dealt  in  horfes.  Charity  tooktohuf- 
band  an  eminent  gentleman,  whofe  name 
I  cannot  learn;  but  who  was  famous  for 
fo  friendly  a  difpofition,  that  he  was  bail 
for  above  a  hundred  perfons  in  one  year. 
He  had  likewife  the  remarkable  humour 
of  walking  in  Weftminfter  Hall  with  a 
ftraw  in  his  (hoe.  Honour,  the  young- 
eft,  died  unmarried.  She  lived  many 
years  in  this  town,  \yas  a  great  frc- 
B  qu  enter 
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quenter  of  plays,  and  ufed  to  be  re- 
markable for  distributing  oranges  to 
all  who  would  accept  of  them. 

Jonathan  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Scragg  Hollow,  of  Hockh-y  in 
the  Hole,  Eiq.  and  by  her  had  Jona- 
than, who  is  the  illuftrious  fubjec"l  of 
thefe  Memoirs. 


CHAP.     III. 

THE  BIRTH,  PARENTAGE,  AND 
EDUCATION  OF  MR.  JONATHAN 
WILD  THE  GREAT. 

IT  is~obfervable,  that  nature  feldorrv 
produces  any  one  who  is  afterwards 
to  acl  a  notable  part  on  the  ftage  of  life, 
but  ftie  gives  fome  warning  of  her  in- 
tention ;  and  as  the  diamatick  poet  ge- 
nerally prepares  the  entry  of  every  con- 
fiderable  character  with  a  folemn  narra- 
tive, or  at  leaft  a  great  flourifliof  drums 
and  trumpets;  fo  doth  this  our  Alma 
Mater,  by  fome  fhrewd  hints,  pre-admo- 
riim  us  of  her  intention,  giving  us  warn- 
ing, as  it  were,  and  crying, 

•    '     Ven'unt'i  cccurrite  mcrbo. 

Thus  Aftyages,  who  was  the  grand- 
father of  Cyrus,  dreamed  that  his 
daugl«'f  r  was  brought  to-bed  of  a  vine 
whole  branches  overfpread  ail  Alia  j 
^nd  Hecuba,  while  bifj  with  Paris, 
Breamed  that  me  vyis  delivered  of  a 
firebrand  that  let  all  Troy  in  flames: 
fo  did  the  mother  of  our  great  man, 
while  ine  was  with  child  of  him,  dream 
that  fhe  was  enjoyed  in  the  night  by 
the  Gods  Mercmy  ind  Priapus.  'This 
dream  puzzled  all  the  learned  aftrolo- 
gers  uf  htr  time,  feeming  to  imply  in  it 
aeon:  diction,  Mercury  being  the  God 
of  ingenuity,  and  Priapus  the  tenor  of 
thofr'who  pra&ifed  it.  What  made 
this  drea;n  the  more  wondetful,  and 
perhaps  the  true  caufe  of  it's  being  re- 
membered, was  .\  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumitance,  fufficiently  denoting  lome- 
t'hir;^  p'eu rnatural  in  it;  for  though 
fhe  hud  never  heard  even  the  name  of 
either  of  thofe  Gods,  me  repeated  thefe 
very  words  in  vhe  moming,  with  only  a 
fmill  mi  (take  of  the  quantity  of  the 
fatter,  which  me  chofe  to  call  Priapus, 
infterd  of  Priapus  j  and  her  hufbind 
fwore,  that  though  he  might  poflib.'y 
have  named  Mercury  to  her,  (for  he 
had  heard  of  fuch  an,  Heathen  God)  he 


never  in  his  life  could  have  any  wife, 
put  her  in  mind  of  that  other  deity, 
with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance. 

Another  renurkable  incident  was, 
that  during  hoi  whole  pregnancy  me 
constantly  longed  for  every3  thing  (he 
fuw,  nor  could  be  futisfied  wiii'i  lur 
wifli  unlefs  me  enjoyed  it  clandeitinely  j 
and  as  nature,  by  true  and  accurate  ob- 
fervers,  is  remarked  to  give  us  i 
petites  without  furnifliing  us  vuih  the 
means  of  gratifying  them  ;  fo  had  (h$ 
at  this  time  a  molt  marvtllous  glutinous 
quality  attending  her  ringers,  to  winch, 
as  to  birdlime,  every  thing  clolely  ad- 
hered that  me  handled. 

To  omit  othei  (tones,  fome  of  which 
may  be  perhaps  the  growth  of  fuperfii- 
tion,  we  proceed  to  the  birth  of  our 
hero,  who  made  his  fii  ft  appearance  on, 
this  great  theatre  the  very  day  when  the 
plague  firtl  broke  out  in'  1665.  Some 
fay  his  moth,  r  was  delivered  of  him  in 
an  houfe  of  an  orbicular  or  round 
form  in  Covent  Garden;  but  of  this 
we  are  not  ceitain.  He  was  fonre  years 
afterwards  baptized  by  the  famous  Mr.' 
Titus  Gates. 

N  'thing  very  remarkable  parted  ia 
his  years  of  infancy,  fave  that,  as  the 
letters  th  are  the  moft  difficult  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  the  lalt  which  a  child 
attains  to  the  utterance  of,  fo  they  were 
the  firlt  that  carne.  with  any  readinefs 
from  young  Mafter  Wild.  Nor  muft 
we  omit  the  early  indications  which  he 
gave  of  the  fweetnefs  of  his  temper;  for 
though  he  was  by  no  means  to  be  ter- 
rified into  compliance,  yet  might  he  by 
a  fugar-plum  be  brought  to  your  pur- 
pofe:  indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  he  was 
to  be  bribed  to  any  thing;  which  made 
many  fay  he  was  certainly  born  to  be  a 
great  man. 

He  was  fcarce  fettled  at  fchool  before 
he  gave  marks  of  his  lofty  and  afpiring 
temper;  and  was  regarded  by  all  his 
ff  hool-fellows  with  thatdefeience  which 
men  generally  pay  to  thole  fupenor  ge- 
niufes  who  will  exaft  it  of  them.  If  an 
orchard  was  to  be  robbed,  Wild  was 
confulted  ;  and  though  he  was  himfelf 
feldom  concerned  in  the  execution  of 
the  defign,  yet  was  he  always  concerter 
of  it,  and  treafurer  of  the  booty;  fome 
little  part  of  which  he  would  now  and] 
then,  with  wonderful  generofity,  beftow 
on  thofe  who  took  it.  He  was  gene- 
rally very  fecret  on  thefe  occafions;  but 
if  any  offered  to  plunder  of  his  own 
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lead,  without  acquaintingMafter  Wild, 
and  making  a  depofit  of  the  booty,  he 
was  fure  to  have  an  information  againft 
him  lodged  with  thefchool-ma(ter,and 
to  be  feverely  punifhed  for  his  pains. 

He  difcovered  fo  little  attention  to 
fchool  learning,  that  his  mafter,  who 
was  a  very  wile  and  worthy  man,  foon 
gave  over  all  care  and  trouble  on  that 
account;  and  acquainting  his  parents 
that  their  Ton  proceeded  extremely  well 
in  his  lludies,  he  permitted  his  pupil  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations,  perceiving 
they  led  him  to  nobler  purfuits  than  the 
fciences  j  which  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  very  unprofitable  fludy, 
and  indeed  greatly  to  hinder  the  ad- 
vancement or  men  in  the  world  :  but 
though  Mailer  Wild  was  Bot  efteemed 
the  readied  at  making  his  exercife,  he 
was  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  moft 
dextrous  at  ftealing  it  of  all  his  fchool- 
fellows;  being  never  detected  in  fuch 
furtive  competitions,  nor  indeed  in  any 
other  exercitations  of  his  great  talents, 
which  all  inclined  the  fame  way,  but 
once,  when  he  had  laid  violent  hands 
on  a  book  called  Gradus  adPar-najJ'um, 
i.e.  A  ftep towards ParnafTusj on  which 
account  his  mafter,  who  was  a  man  of 
moil  wonderful  wit  and  fagacity,  is 
faid  to  have  told  him,  he  wifhed  it  might 
not  prove,  in  the  cvtntyGrhdasadpali- 
bulutn,  i.  e.  A  ftep  towards  the  gal- 
lows. 

But  though  he  would  not  give  him- 
felf  the  pains  requifite  to  acquire  a  com- 
petent fufriciency  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, yet  did  he  readily  liften  with 
attention  toothers,  efpecially  when  they 
tranilated  the  claffical  authors  to  him  ; 
rtor  was  he  in  the  lead  backward,  at  all 
ftich  times,  to  exprefs  his  approbation. 
He  was  wonderfully  pleafed  with  that 
paffage  in  the  eleventh  Iliad,  where 
Achilles  is  faid  to  have  bound  two  fens 
of  Priam  upon  a  mountain,  and  after- 
wards to  have  releafed  them  for  a  fum 
of  money.  This  was,  he  faid,  alone 
fufficient  to  refute  thofe  who  afie&ed  a 
contempt  for  the  wifdom  of  the  ancients, 
and  an  undeniable  teftimony  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  priggifm*.  He  was 
ravifhed  with  the  account  which  Neftor 
gives  in  the  fame  book,  of  the  rich  booty 
which  he  bore  off  (i.e.  (tok)  from  the 
Eleans.  He  was  defirous  of  having 
this  often  repeated  to  him,  and  at  the 


end  of  every  repetition,  he  conftantly 
fetched  a  deep  figh,  and  faid, « It  was  a 
'  g'orious  booty!' 

When  the  ftory  of  Cacus  was  read  to 
him  out  of  the  eighth  JEne'id,  he  gene- 
roufly  pitied  the  unhappy  fate  of  that 
great  man,  to  whom  he  thought  Her- 
cules much  toofevere.Oneof  his  fchool- 
fellows  commending  the  dexterity  of 
drawing  the  oxen  backward  by  their 
tails  into  his  den;  he  fmiled,  and  with 
fome  dil'dain  faid,  he  could  have  taught 
him  a  better  way. 

He  was  a  paflionate  admirer  of  heroes, 
particularly  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
between  whom  and  the  late  King  of 
Sweden  he  would  frequently  draw  pa- 
rallels. He  was  much  delighted  with 
the  accounts  of  the  Czar's  retreat  from 
the  latter,  who  carried  off  the  inhabi- 
tants of  great  cities  to  people  his  own 
country.  *  This,'  he  faid, '  was  not  once 
*  thought  of  by  Alexander — bat,'  ad- 
ded, *  perhaps  he  did  not  want  them.' 

Happy  had  it  been  for  him,  if  he  had 
confined  himfelf  to  this  fpherej  but  his 
chief,  if  not  only  blemim,  was,  that  he 
would  fometimes,  from  an  humility  in 
his  nature  too  pernicious  to  true  great- 
nefs,  condefcer.d  to  an  intimacy  with 
inferior  things  and  perfons  :  thus  the 
Spanifli  Rogue  was  his  favourite  book, 
and  the  Cheats  of  Scapin  his  favourite 
play. 

The  young  gentleman  being  now  at 
the  age  of  feventeen,  his  father,  from  a 
foolifh  prejudice  to  our  univerfities,  and 
out  of  a  falfe,  as  well  as  exceflive  re- 
gard to  his  morals,  brought  his  fon  to 
town,  where  he  refilled  with  him  till  he 
was  of  an  age  to  travel.  Whilft  he  was 
here,  all  imaginable  care  was  taken  of 
his  inftruftion,  his  father  endeavouring 
his  utmoft  to  inculcate  principles  of 
honour  and  gentility  into  his  fon. 


CHAP.    IV. 

MR.  WILD'S  FIRST  ENTRANCE  IN- 
TO THE  WORLD.  HIS  ACQUAIN- 
TANCE WITH  COUNT  LA  RUSE. 

AN  accident  happened  foon  after  his 
arrival  in  town,  which  almoit  ia- 
ved  the  father  his  whole  labour  on%is 
head,  and  provided  Mafter  Wild  a  bet- 
ter tutor  than  any  care  orexuence  cuuld 


*  This  word,  in  the  cant  language,  fign' lies  thievery, 
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have  furniflied  him  with.  The  old  gen- 
tleman,it  Teems, wasaFOLLOWER  of  the 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Snap,  Ton  of  ML  Geof- 
fry  Snap,  whom  we  have  before  men- 
tioned to  have  enjoyed  a  reputable   of- 
fice under  the  fheriff  of  London   and 
Middlefex,    the   daughter    of     which 
Geoffry    had    intermarried    with    the 
Wilds.    Mr.  Snap,  the  younger,  being 
thereto  well  ^warranted, ,had  laid  violent 
hands  on,  or,  as  the  vulgar  exprefs  it, 
arrefted  one  Count  La  Rufe,  a  man  of 
confiderable  figure  in  thofe  days,  and 
had  confined  him  to  his  own  houfe,  till 
he  could  find  twofeconds  who  would  in 
a  formal  manner  give  their  words  that 
the  count  mould,  at  a  certain  day  and 
place   appointed,    anfwer  all  that  one 
ThomasThimble,  a  taylor,  had  to  fay  to 
him  5  which  Thomas  Thimble,  itfeems, 
allcdged  that  the  count  had,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  realm,  made  over  his 
body  to  him  as  a  fecurity  for  fome  fuits 
of  cloaths  to  him  delivered  by  the  fame 
Thomas  Thimble.  Now,  as  the  count, 
though  perfectly  a  man  of  honour,  could 
not  immediately  find  thefe  feconds,  he 
was  obliged  for  fome  time  to  refide  at 
Mr.  Snap's  houfe:  for  it  feems  the  law 
ct  the  land  is,  that  whoever  owes  ano- 
ther ten  pounds,  or  indeed  two  pounds, 
may  be,  on    the  oath  of   that    perfon, 
immediately  taken    up,    carried   away 
from    his  own   houfe  and  family,  and 
kept   nbroad  till   he  is    made  to   owe 
fifty   pounds,  whether   he  will  or  no  j 
for  which   he  is,  perhaps,   afterwards 
obliged  to  lie  in  gaol  $    and  all  thefe 
•without  any  trial  had,   or    any  other 
evidence  of  the  debt  than  theabovefaid 
oath;  which,  if  untrue,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, you  have  no  remedy  againft  the 
perjurer  j  he  was,  forfcoth  !  miftaken. 
But  though  Mr.  Snap  would  not  (as 
perhaps  by  the  nice  rules  of  honour  he 
was   obliged)  discharge  the   count  on 
his  parole  j   yet  did  he  not  (as  by  the 
ftri6t  rules  of  law  he  was  enabled)  con- 
fine him  to  his  chamber.  Thecounthad 
his  liberty  of  the  whole  houfe,  and  Mr. 
Snap  ufing  only  the  precaution  of  keep- 
ing his  doors  -.veil  locked  and  barred, 
took  his  prifoner's  word  that  he  would 
not  go  forth. 

Mr.  Snap  had  by  his  fecond  lady  two 
daughters,  who  were  now  in  the  bloom 
of  their  youth  and  beauty.  Thele 
young  ladies,  like  damfels  in  romance, 
compafTionatcd  the  captive  count,  and 
endeavoured  by  all  means  lu  make  hi» 


confinement  lefs  irkfome  to  him ;  which  * 
though  they  were  both  very  beautiful, 
they  could  not  attain  by  any  other  way 
fo  effectually,  as  by  engaging  with  him 
atcards;  in  which  contentions,  as  will 
appear  hereafter,  the  count  was  greatly 
fkiih.il. 

As  Whiftand  Swabbers  was  the  game 
then  in  the  chief  vogue,  they  were  obli- 
ged to  look  for  a  fourth  peribn,  in  order 
to  make  up  their  parties,  Mr.  Snap 
himfelf  would  fometimes  relax  his 
mind  from  the  violent  fatigues  of  his 
employment  by  thefe  recreations  ;  and 
fometimes  a  neighbouring  young  gen- 
tleman, or  lady,  came  in  to  their  affift- 
ance  :  but  the  molt  frequent  gueit  was 
young  Matter  Wild,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated from  his  infancy  with  the  Mils 
Snaps,  and  was,  by  all  the  neighbours, 
allotted  for  the  hufoand  of  Mils  Tiflv  , 
or  Laetitia,  the  younger  of  the  two  j  for 
though,  being  his  coufin  german,  (he 
was,  perhaps,  in  the  eye  of  a  (tri£t  con- 
fcience,  fomewhat  too  nearly  related  to 
him  j  yet  the  old  people  on  both  fides, 
though  fufficiently  fcrupulous  in  nice 
matters,  agreed  to  overlook  this  objec- 
tion. 

Men  of  great  genius  as  eafily  difco- 
ver  one  another  as  free-mafons  can. 
It  was  therefore  no  woii'l^r  that  the 
count  foon  conceived  an  inclination  to 
an  intimacy  with  our  young  hero,  whofe 
vaft  abilities  could  not  be  concealed 
from  one  of  the  count's  difcernment  : 
for  though  this  latter  was  fo  expert  at 
his  cards,  that  he  was  proverbially  faid 
to  play  the  <vjbole  game,  he  was  no 
match  for  Matter  Wild;  who,  inexperi- 
enced as  he  was,  notwithstanding  all 
the  art,  the  dexterity,  and  often  the  for- 
tune of  his  adverfr.ry,  never  failed  to 
fend  him  away  from  the  table  with  lefs 
in  his  pocket  than  he  brought  toitj  for, 
indeed,  Langfanger  himfelf  could  not 
have  extracted  a  purle  with  more  inge- 
nuity than  our  young  hero. 

His  hands  made  frequent  vifitstethe 
count's  pocket,  before  the  latter  had  en- 
tertained any  fufpicion  ot  him,  impu- 
ting the  fcvcral  loiTcs  he  fuftained  ra- 
ther to  the  innocent  and  fprightly  fro- 
lick  of  MilsDofhy,or  Theodofiaj  with 
which,  as  (lie  indulged  him  with  little 
innocent  freedoms  about  her  ptr/on,  in 
return,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  be 
contented:  but  o:,e  night,  when  WiM 
imagined  the  count  ailcq>,  he  made  fo 
an  attack  upon  him,  that  the 
other 
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Other  caught  him  in  the  facl;  however, 
be  did  not  think  proper  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  difcovery  he  had  madej 
but,  preventing  him  from  any  booty  at 
that  time,  he  only  took  care  tor  the  fu- 
ture to  button  his  pockets,  and  to  pack 
the  cards  with  double  indultry. 

So  far  was  the  detection  from  caufing 
any  quarrel  between  thefe  t-.vo  prigs  t 
that  in  reality  it  recommended  them  to 
each  other  :  for  a  wife  man,  that  is  to 
fay,  a  rogue,  confidersa  trick  in  life  as 
a  gamefter  cloth  a  trick  at  play  j  it  fets 
him  on  his  guard,  but  he  admires  the 
dexterity  of  him  who  plays  it.  Thefe, 
therefore,  and  many  other  fuch  Jnftan- 
ces  of  ingenuity,  operated  fo  violently 
on  the  count,  that  notwithstanding  the 
difparity  which  age,  title,and,  aboveall, 
drefs,  had  fet  between  them,  he  refolved 
toenterintoan  acquaintance  with  Wild. 
This  foon  produced  a  perfe6l  intimacy, 
and  that  a  friendship,  which  had  a  long- 
er duration  than  is  common  to  that 
paflion  between  perfons  who  only  pro- 
poie  to  themfeives  the  common  advan- 
tages of  eating,  drinking,  whoring,  or 
borrowing  money  j  which  ends,  as  they 
foon  fail,  fodoth  the  friendfhip  founded 
upon  them.  Mutual  intereft,  thegreat- 
eit  of  all  purpofes,  was  the  cement  of 
this  alliance,  which  nothing  of  confe- 
quence,  but  fuperior  intcreir,  was  capa- 
ble of  diflolving. 


CHAP.    V. 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  YOUNG 
MASTER  WILD  AND  COUNT  LA 
RUSE,  WHICH,  HAVING  EXTEN- 
DED TO  THE  REJOINDER,  HAD 
A  VERY  Q^UIET,  EASY,  AND  NA- 
TURAL CONCLUSION. 

ONE  evening  after  theMifs  Snaps 
were  retired  to  reft,  the  count  thus 
addrefled  himfelf  to  young  Wild:  'You 
cannot,  I  apprehend,  Mr.  Wild,  be 
fuch  a  ftranger  to  your  own  great  ca- 
pacity, as  to  be  furprized  when  I  tell 
you,  I  have  ofcen  viewed,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  altonifhment  and  concern, 
your  mining  qualities  confined  to  a 
iphere,  where  they  can  never  reach 
the  eyes  of  thofe  who  would  introduce 
them  properly  into  the  world,  and 
raife  you  to  an  eminence  where  you 
may  blaze  out  to  the  admiration  of 
all  men..  I  allure  you,I  am  pleafed 


«  with  my  captivity,  when  I  reflecl,  I 
'  am  likely  to  owe  to  it  an  acquain- 
'  tance,  and  I  hope  friendfhip,  with 
'  the  greateft  genius  of  my  age;  and, 
'  what  is  ftill  more,  when  I  indulge  my 
«  vanity  with  a  profpecl  of  drawing 
'  from  obfcurity  (pardon  the  expref- 
'  fion)  fuch  talents  as  were,  I  believe, 
'  never  before  like  to  have  been  buried 
'  in  it  :  foil  make  no  quellion,  but, 
'  at  my  difcharge  from  confinement, 
'  which  will  now  foon  happen,  I  (hall 
'  be  able  to  introduce  you  into  com- 
'  pany,  where  you  may  reap  the  advan- 
'  tage  of  your  fuperior  parts. 

'  I  will  bring  you  acquainted,  Sir, 
e  with  thofe,  who  as  they  arecapabie  of 
«  fetting  a  true  value  on  fuch  qualifica- 
'  tions,  fo  they  will  have  it  both  in 
*  their  power  and  inclination  to  prefer 
'  you  for  them.  Such  an  introduction 
'  is  the  only  advantage  you  want,  with  - 
'  out  which  your  merit  might  be  your 
'  misfortune  j  for  thofe  abilities  which 
'  would  entitle  you  to  honour  and  pro- 
'  fit  in  a  fuperior  ftation,  may  render 
'  you  only  obnoxious  to  danger  and 
'  diigrace  in  a  lower.' 

Mr.  Wild  anfwered,  *  Sir,  I  am  not 
'  infenfible  of  my  obligations  to  you, 
'  as  well  for  the  over-value  you  have 
'  fet  on  my  fmall  abilities,  as  for  the 
'  kindnefs  you  exprefs  in  offering  to  in- 
'  troduce  me  among  my  fuperiors.  I 

muft  own,  my  father  hath  often  per- 


'  fuaded  me  to  pulh  myfelf  into  the 
*  company  of  my  betters  j   but,   to  fa 

' 
' 


the  truth,  I  have  an  aukward  pride  in 

my  nature,  which   is   better  pleafed 

with  being  at  the  head  of  the  loweft 

clafs  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  high- 

eft.     Permit  me  to  fay,  though   the 

idea  may  be  fomewhat  coarfe,  I  had 

rather  ftand  on  the  fummit  of  a  dung- 

hill,  than  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  in 

paradife.  I  have  always  thought  it 

fignines  little  into  what  rank  of  life 

lam  thrown,  provided  I  make  a  great 

'  figure  therein  j  and  fhould  be  as  well 

'  fatisfied  with  exerting  my  talents  well 

'  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  party  or  gang, 

as  in  the  command  of  a  mighty  armyj 

for  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  you, 

that  great  parts  are  often  loft  in  a  low 

fituationj  on  the  contrary,  I  am  con- 

vinced  it  is  impoffible  they  fliould  be 

'  loft.     I  have  often  perfuaded   myfelf 

'  that  there  were  not  fewer  than  a  thou- 

*  fand  in  Alexander's  troops  capable 

«  of 
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*  of  performing  what  Alexander  himfelf 
«  did. 

*  But  becaufe  fuch   fpirits  Were  not 

*  elected  or  deftined  to  an  imperial  com- 

*  mand,  are   we   therefore  to  imagine 
'  they   came  off  without  a  booty,  or 

*  that  they  contented    themfelves   with 

*  the  fhare  in  common  with  their  com- 

*  rades  >  Surely,  no.      In    civil  life, 
«  doubtlefs,  the  fame  genius,  the  fame 

*  endowments,  have  often  compofed  ;he 

*  ftatefman  and  ^Q  prig,  for  fo  we  call 

*  what  the  vulgar  name  a  thief.     The 

*  fame  parts,   the  lame  actions,  often 
4  promote  men  to  the  head   of  fuperior 

*  focieties,    which  raife   them   to    the 
'  head  of  lower;   and  where  is  the  ef- 

*  fential  difference,  if  the  one  ends  on 

*  Tower  Hill,   and.  the  other  at   Ty- 
'  burn?  Hath  the  block  any  preference 

*  to  the  gallows,  or  the  axe  to  the  hal- 
«  ter,  but  what  is  given  them  by  the  ill- 

*  guided  judgment  of  men  ?  You  will 
«  pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  am  not  fo 

*  nattily  enflamed  with  the  common  out- 
•'  fide  of  things,   nor  join  the  general 

*  opinion  in  preferring  oneftatero  ano- 
«  ther.     A  guinea  is  as  valuable  in  a 
'  leathern  as  in  an  embroidered  purfej 
'  and  a  cod's  head  is  a  cod's  head  ftill, 

*  whether  in  a  pewter  or  a  filverdifh.' 
The  count  replied  as  follows:  «  What 
you  have  now  (aid  doth  not  leffen  my 
idea  cf  your  capacity,  but  confirms 
my  opinion  <  f  the  ill  effects  of  bad 
and  low   company.     Can   any  man 
doubt,  whether  it  is  better  to  be  a  great 
ftatefman,  or  a  common  thief  ?  I  have 
often  heard  that  the  devil  uft-d  to  fay, 
where,  or  to    whom,  I    know    not, 
that  it  ewas  better  to  reign  in   bell, 
than  to  be  a  valet  de  chambre  in  hea~ 
wen,  and  perhaps  he  was  in  the  right: 
but  lure,  if  he  had  had  the  choice  of 
reigning  in  either,    he  would  have 
chofen  better.     The  truth,  therefore, 
is,  that  by  low  converfation  we  con- 
tract a  greater  awe  for  high  things 
than  they  deferve.     We  decline  great 
purfuits,    not   from    contempt,    but 
defpair.     The  man   who  prefers  the 
high-road  to  a  more  reputable  way 
of  making  his  fortune,  doth  it  becaufe 
he  imagines  the  one  eafier   than  the 
other;  but  you  yourfclf  have  afTerted, 
and  with  undoubted  truth,  that  the 
fame  abilities  qualify  you  for  under- 
taking,   and    the   fame    means   will 
bring  you  to  your  end  in  both  jour- 
neys j    as,  in  mufick,  it  is  the  fame 


'  tune  whether  you  play  it  in  a  higher 
'  or  a  lower  key.  To  in  (lance  in  fume 
'  particulars:  is  it  not  the  fame  quali- 
'  fication  which  enables  this  man  to 
1  hire  himfelf  as  a  fervant,  and  to  get 

*  into  the  confidence  and  fecrets  of  his 
'  matter,  in  order  to  rob  him;  and  that 
«  to  undertake  trufts  of  the  highelt  na- 
'  ture  with  a  defign  to  break  and    be- 
'  tray  them?  Is  it  lei's  difficult  by  fa!fe 
'  tokens  to  deceive   a  Oiopkeeptr  into 

*  the  delivery  of  his  goods,  which  you 
'  afterwards   run  away  with,   than  to 
'  impofe  upon  him  by  outward  fplen- 
'  dor,  and  the  appearance  of  fortune, 

*  into  a  credit,  by  which  you  gain,  and 

*  he  lofes,  twenty  times  as  much  ?  Doth 
'  it  not  require  more  dexterity  in  the 
'  fingers  to  draw  out  a  man's   purfe 
'  from  his  pocket,   or  to  take  a  lady's 
'  watch  from  her  fide,  without  being 
'  perceived  of  any,   (an  excellence  in 
'  which,  without  flattery,  I  am  per- 
'  fuaded  you  have  no  fuperior)  than  to 
'  cog  a  die,  or  to   fhuffle  a  pack  of 

*  cards  ?  Is  not  as  much  art,   as  many 

*  excellent  qualities,  required  to  make 
'  a  pimping  porter  at  a  common  baw- 

*  dy-houfe,  as  would  enable  a  man  to 
'  proftitute  his  own  or  his  friend's  wife 

*  or  child?  Doth  it  not  afk  as  good  a 
'  memory,  as  nimble  an  invention,  as 

*  fteady    a   countenance,    to  forfwear 

*  yourfelf  in  Weftminfrer  Hall,  as  would 
'  furnifh  out  a  com  pleat  tool  of  ftate, 
'  or  perhaps  a  ftatefman  himfelf?  It  is 
'  needlefs  to  particularize  every  inftance; 
'  in  all  we  (hall  find,   that  there  is  a 
'  nearer  connection  between  high  and 
'  low  life  than  is  generally  imagined, 

*  and  that  a  highwayman  is  entitled  to 
'  more  favour  with  the  great  than  he 
'  ufually  meets  with.     If,    therefore, 
'  as  I  think  I  have  proved,  the  fame 
'  parts  which  qualify  a  man  for  emi- 

*  nence  in  a  low  fphere,  qualify  him 
«  likewife  for  eminence   in   a   higher, 
'  fure  it  can  be  no  doubt  in  which  he 
'  would  chtife  to  exert  them.     Ambi- 
'  tion,  without  which  no  one  can  be  a 
'  great  man,  will  immediately  inftruft 
'  him,  in  your  own  phrafe,  to  prefer  a 
«  hill  in  p'.iraclife  to  a  dunghill:    nay, 
'  even  fear,  a  paflion  the  mod  repug- 
'  nant  to  greatnefs,  will  fliew  him  hovr 
1  much  more  idfely  he   may  indulge 
'  himfelf  in   the  full  and  free  exertion 
'  of  his  mighty  abilities  in  the  higher, 
'  than  in  the  lower  rank  ;  fince  cxpe- 
(  rience  teaches  him,  that  there  is  a 

«  crowd 
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*  crowd  oftener  in  one  year  at  Tyburn, 
«  tii'.n  on  Tower  Hill  in  a  century." 
}Vlr.  Wild,  with  much  foltmnity,  re- 
joined,  «  That  the  fame  capacity 
which  qualifies  a  mill-ken*)  a  bridle- 
cutl^t  or  a  buttock  and  /&£•  to  ar- 
rive at  any  degree  of  eminence  in  his 
profeflion,  would  likewiferaiie  a  man 
in  what  the  world  efteem  a  more  ho- 
nourable calling,  I  do  not  deny  ;  nay, 
in  many  of  your  inftances,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  more  ingenuity,  more  art, 
are  neceffiry  to  the  lower,  than  the 
higher  proficient.  If,  therefore,  you 
h..d  only  contended,  that  every  prig 
might  be  a  ftatefman  if  he  plealeu,  I 
had  readily  agreed  to  it  j  but  when 
you  conclude,  that  it  is  his  intereft 
to  be  fo,  that  ambition  would  bid 
him  take  the  alternative;  in  a  word, 
that  a  Itatefman  is  greater  or  happier 
thana/>r/g-,  I  mull  deny  my  aflent. 
But,  in  comparing  thefe  two  toge- 
ther, we  muft  carefully  avoid  being 
raided  by  the  vulgar,  erroneous  etti- 
mation  of  things :  for  mankind  err 
in  difquifuions  of  this  nature,  as 
phyficians  do,  who,  in  confidering 
the  operations  of  a  difeafe,  have  not 
a  due  regard  to  the  age  or  complexion 
of  the  patient.  The  fame  degree  of 
heat,  which  is  common  in  this  con- 
ftitution,  may  be  a  fever  in  that}  in 
the  fame  manner,  that  which  may  be 
riches  or  honour  to  me,  may  be  po- 
verty or  difgrace  to  another :  for  all 
thefe  things  are  to  be  eftimated  hy  re- 
lation to  the  perfon  who  poffeffes 
them.  A  booty  of  ten  pound  looks 
as  great  in  the  eye  of  a  bridle-cull, 
and  gives  as  much  real  happinels  to 
his  fancy,  as  that  of  as  many  hou- 
fands  to  the  ftatefman  ;  and  doth  not 
the  former  lay  out  his  acquifitions  in 
whores  and  fiddles,  with  much  greater 
joy  and  mirth  than  the  latter  in  pa- 
laces and  pictures?  What  are  the 
flattery,  the  falfe  compliments  of  his 
gang  to  the  (tatefman,  when  he  him- 
ielf  muft  condemn  his  own  blunders  j 
and  is  obliged,  againft  his  will,  to 
give  fortune  the  whole  honour  of  his 
fuccefs  ?  What  is  the  pride  refulting. 
from  fuch  (ham  applaufe,  con, pared 
to  the  fecret  fatisfaclion  which  a  prig 
enjoys  in  his  mind,  in  reflecting  on 
a  well-contrived  and  well-executed 


fcheme  ?  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  greater 
danger  is  on  the/m^V  fide  j  but  then 
you  muft  rtmemuer,  that  the  greater 
honour  is  fo  too.  When  I  men- 
tion honour,  I  mean  that  which  if 
paid  them  by  their  gang  j  for  that 
weak  part  of  the  world,  which  is  vul- 
garly called  THE  WISE,  fee£o/£in  a 
difaclv:intageous  anddifgraceful  lightj 
and  TS  the  -prig  enjoys  (»nd  merit* 
too)  the  greater  degree  of  u»  ncur  from 
his  gang,  fo  doth  he  fniFer  the  lef$ 
difgrace  from  the  world,  who  think 
his  mifdeeds,  as  they  call  them,  fuf- 
ficiently  at  laft  punimed  with  a  hal- 
ter, which  at  once  puts  an  end  to  his 
pain  and  infamy;  whereas,  the  other 
is  not  only  hated  in  power,  hut  de- 
teiled  and  contemned  at  the  fcaffold  j 
and  future  ages  vent  their  malice  oa 
his  fame,  while  the  other  deeps  quitt 
and  forgotten.  Btfidrs,  let  us  a  lit- 
tle conikler  the  fecret  quiet  of  their 
confciences  :  how  eafy  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  having  taken  afe-v  lhiiling$ 
or  pounds  from  a  ftranger,  wi  i  out 
any  breach  of  confidence,  or  perhaps 
any  great  harm  to  the  perfon  who 
lofes  it,  compared  to  that  of  having; 
betrayed  a  publick  truft,  and  ruined 
the  fortunes  of  thoufands,  perhaps  of 
a  great  nation  ?  How  much  braver  is 
an  attack  on  the  highway,  than  at  a 
gaming-table ;  and  how  much  more 

innocent  the  character  of  a  b y- 

houfe  than  a  c— — t  pimp?'  He  wa$ 
eagerly  proceeding — when,  caftin?  his 
eyes  on  the  count,  he  perceived  hi -r\  to 
be  faft  aileep:  wherefore,  having  fij-ft 
picked  his  pocket  of  thire  millings, 
then  gently  jogged  him  in  order  to  take 
his  leave,  and  promiled  10  return  to  him 
the  next  morning  to  breakfalt,  they 
feparated  ;  the  count  retired  to  reft, 
and  Matter  Wild  to  a  night-cellar. 


CHAP.    VI. 

FARTHER  CONFERENCES  BETWEEN 
THE  COUNT  AND  MASTtRWILD, 
WITH  OTHER  MATTERS  OF  THE 
GREAT  KIND. 

THE  count  miffed  his  money  the 
next  morning,  and  very  well  knew 
who  had  it  j  but,  as  he  knew'  likewise 
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bow  fruitlefs  would  be  any  complaint, 
he  chole  to  pafs  it  by  without  mention- 
ing it.  Indeed,  it  may  appear  ftrange 
Jo  fome  readers,  tint  thefe  gentlemen, 
vho  knew  each  other  to  be  thieves, 
fhould  never  once  give  the  lead  hint  of 
this  knowledge  in  nil  their  difcourfe  to- 
gether; but,  on  the  contrary,  fhould 
have  the  woids  Honefty,  Honour,  and 
Friendfhip,  as  often  in  their  mouths  as 
any  other  men.  This,  I  fay,  may  ap- 
jpear  ftrange  to  fome;  but  thole  who 
have  lived  long  in  cities,  courts,  gaols, 
or  fuch  places,  will  perhaps  be  able  to 
folve  the  ieeming  abfurdity. 

When  our  two  friends  met  the  next 
fnorning,  the  count  (who,  though  he 
did  not  agree  with  the  whole  of  his 
friend's  do6lrine,  was,  however,  highly 
pleafed  with  his  argument)  began  to 
bewail  the  misfortune  of  his  captivity, 
and  the  backwardnefs  of  friends  to 
aflifteach  otter  in  their  neceffities  j  but 
what  vexed  him,  he  laid,  moil,  was  the 
cruelty  of  the  fair:  for  he  entrufted 
Wild  with  the  fecret  of  his  having  had 
an  intrigue  with  Mifs  Theodofia,  the 
elder  of  the  Mifs  Snaps,  ever  fmce  his 
confinement,  though  he  could  not  pre- 
vail with  her  to  fet  him  at  liberty. 
Wild  anfwered,  with  a  fmile,  it  was 
no  wonder  a  woman  mould  wifli  to  con- 
fine her  lover  where  me  might  be  fure 
of  having  him  entirely  to  herfelf;  but 
added,  he  believed  he  could  tell  him  a 
method  of  certainly  procuring  his 
cfcape.  The  count  eagerly  belbught 
him  to  acquaint  him  with  it.  Wild 
told  him,  bribery  was  the  fureft  means, 
and  advifed  him  to  apply  to  the  rnaid. 
The  count  thar.ked  him;  but  returned, 
that  he  had  not  a  farthing  left  befides 
one  guinea,  which  he  had  then  given 
her  to  change.  To  which  Wild  faid, 
he  muft  make  it  up  with  promifes, 
which  he  fuppofed  he  was  courtier 
enough  to  know  how  to  put  off.  The 
count  greatly  applauded  the  ad  vice:  and 
i  a  ill,  he  hoped  he  mould  be  able  in 
time  to  perfuade  him  to  condefcend  to  be 
a  great  man,  for  which  he  was  fo  per- 
feaiy  well  qualified. 

This  method  being  concluded  on, 
the  two  friends  fat  down  to  cards,  a 
cJrcumftance  which  I  fhould  not  have 
mentioned,  but  for  the  fake  of  obferv- 
ing  ihe  prodigious  force  of  habit ;  for, 
though  the  count  knew,  if  he  won  ever 
fo  much  of  Mr.  Wild,  he  fhould  not 
milling,  yet  could  he  not  re- 


frain from  packing  the  cards;  nor 
could  Wild  keep  h»s  hands  out  of  hia 
friend's  pockets,  though  he  knew  there 
was  nothing  in  them. 

When  the  maid  came  home,  the 
count  began  to  put  it  to  htr  ;  offered  her 
all  he  had,  and  promt  fed  mountains 
in  futuro  ;  but  all  in  vain,  the  maid's 
honeity  was  impregnable.  She  faid, 
flie  would  not  break  her  truft  for  the 
whole  world  j  no,  not  if  fhe  could 
gain  a  hundred  pounds  by  it.  Upon 
which  Wild  ftepping  up,  told  her,  /lie 
need  not  fear  lofing  her  place,  for  it 
would  never  he  found  out;  that  they 
could  throw  a  pair  of  facets  into  the 
ftreet,  by  which  it  might  appear  he  got 
out  at  window;  that  he  himfclf  would 
fwear  he  faw  him  defcending;  that  the 
money  would  be  fo  much  gains  in  her 
pocket;  that,  befides  his  promifes, 
which  fhe  might  depend  on  being  per- 
formed, fhe  would  receive  from  him 
twenty  fliillings  and  ninepence  in  rea- 
dy-money (for  fhe  had  only  laid  out 
threepence  in  plain  Spanifhj).md,  laftly, 
that  befides  his  honour,the  count, fliould 
leave  a  pair  of  gold  buttons  (which  af- 
terwards turned  out  to  be  brafs)  of 
great  value  in  her  hands,  as  a  farther 
pawn. 

The  maid  ftill  remained  inflexible, 
till  Wild  offered  to  lend  his  friend  a 
guinea  more,  and  to  depofit  it  imme- 
diately in  her  hands.  This  reinforce- 
ment bore  down  the  poor  girl's  refolu- 
tion,  and  fhe  faithfully  promiled  to  open 
the  door  to  the  count  that  evening. 

Thus  did  our  young  hero  not  only 
lend  his  rhetorick,  which  few  people 
care  to  do  without  a  fee,  but  his  mo- 
ney too,  a  fum  which  many  a  good  man 
would  have  made  fifty  excufes  before 
he  would  have  parted  with,  to  his  friend, 
and  procured  him  his  liberty. 

But  it  would  be  highly  derogatory 
from  the  great  character  of  Wild, 
mould  the  reader  imagine  he  lent  fucli 
a  fum  to  a  friend  without  the  lealtview 
of  ferving  himfelf.  As,  therefore,  the 
reader  may  eafily  account  for  it  in  a 
manner  more  advantageous  to  our  hero's 
reputation,  by  concluding  that  he  had 
fome  intererk'd  view  in  the  count's  en- 
largement; we  hope  he  will  judge  with 
charity,  efpecially  as  the  fequel  makes 
it  not  only  reasonable,  but  nectllary,  to 
fuppofe  he  had  fome  fuch  view. 

A  long  intimacy  and  fricndfnip  Tub- 
fifted  between  the  count  and  Mr.  Wild  ; 
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1^10  being  by  the  advice  of  the  count 
drcflcd  in  good  cloaths,  was  by  him 
introduced  into  the  befl  company. 
They  conftantly  frequented  the  affem- 
i»lies,  auctions,  gaming-tables,  and 
pby-heufes ;  at  which  laft  they  fayv 
two  acls  every  night,  and  then  retir- 
ed without  paying;  this  being,  it 
feems,  an  immemorial  privilege  which 
the  beans  of  the  town  prescribe  to 
themfelves.  This,  however,  did  not 
iuit  Wild's  temper,  who  called  it  a 
cheat,  and  objected  again  ft  it,  as  re- 
quiring no  dexterity  but  what  every 
blockhead  might  put  in  execution.  Ke 
faid  it  was  a  cuftom  very  much  favour- 
ing of  the  faeakittg- budge*,  but  nei- 
ther fo  honourable  nor  fo  ingenious. 

Wild  now  made  a  confiderable  figure, 
and  pafled  for  a  gentleman  of  great 
fortune  in  the  funds.  Women  of  qua- 
lity treated  him  with  great  familiarity, 
young  ladies  began  to  fpread  their 
charms  for  him,  when  an  accident  hap- 
pened that  put  a  ftopto  his  continuance 
in  a  way  of  life  too  infipid  and  inac- 
tive to  afford  employment  for  thofe 
great  talents  which  were  defigned  to 
make  a  much  more  confiderab'e  figure 
in  the  world  than  attends  the  charac- 
ter of  a  beau  or  a  pretty  gentleman. 


CHAP.    VII. 

MASTER  WILD  SETS  OUT  ON  HIS 
TRAVELS,  AND  RETURNS  HOM.E 
AGAIN.  A  V£RY  SHORT  CHAP- 
TER, CONTAINING  INFINITELY 
MORE  TIME  AND  LESS  MATTER 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  IN  TH£ 
WHOLE  STORY. 

WE  are  forry  we  cinnct  indulge 
our  reader's  cuiiofiry  wirh  a 
full  and  perfect  account  of  this  acci- 
dent ;  but  as  there  are  iuch  various  ac- 
counts, one  of  which  only  can  be  true, 
and  poflibly,  and  indeed  probably, 
pone;  inftead  of  following  the  gene- 
ral method  of  hiftorians,  who  in  Iuch 
cafes  fet  down  the  various  reports,  and 
leave  to  your  own  conjecture  which  you 
will  chufe,  we  fhall  pafs  them  all  over. 
Certain  it  is,  that  whatever  this  ac- 
cident was,  it  determined  our  hero's 
father  to  fend  his  fon  immediately 
abroad,  for  feven  years  j  and,  which 


may  feem  fomewhat  "remarkable,  fa 
his  majelty's  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica. That  part  of  the  world  being,  as 
he  faid,  freer  from  vices  than  the  court* 
and  cities  of  Europe,  and  cxmfequently 
lefs  dangerous  to  corrupt  a  young  man's 
morals.  And  as  for  the  ad  vantages,  the 
old  gentleman  thought  they  were  equal 
there  with  thofe  attained  in  the  politer 
climates  j  for  travelling,  he  faid,  was  tra- 
velling iri  one  part  of  the  world  as  well  as 
another:  it  confifted  in  being fuch  a  time 
from  home,  and  in  traveifmg  fo  many 
leagues  ;  and  appealed  to  experience, 
whether  moft  of  our  travellers  in  France 
and  Italy  did  not  prove,  at  their  return, 
that  they  might  have  been  fent  as  pro- 
fitably to  Norway  and  Greenland  ? 

According  to  theferefolutions  of  his 
father,  the  young  gentleman  went 
aboard  a  (hip,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
good  company  fet  out  for  the  American 
hemifphere.  The  exacl  time  cf  his 
ftay  is  fonvewhat  uncertain  5  moft  pro- 
bably longer  than  was  intended  :  but 
howfoever  long  his  abode  there  was,  it 
miift  be  a  blank  in  this  htftory  ;  as  the 
whole  ftory  contains  not  one  adventure 
worthy  the  reader's  notice;  bting,  in- 
deed, a  continued  .fcene  of  whoring, 
drinking,  and  removing  from  one  place 
to  another. 

To  confefs  a  truth,  we  are  fo  afham- 
ed  of  the  fhortnefs  of"  this  chapter,  that 
we  would  have  done  a  violence  to  our 
hi  ftory,  and  have  inferted  an  adventure 
or  two  of  fome other  traveller :  ta  which 
purpofe  we  borrowed  the  journals  of  fe- 
veral  young  gentlemen  who  have  lately 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  j  but,  to  our 
great  farrow,  could  not  extract  a  firgle 
incident  ftrong  enough  to  juftify  ihe 
theft  to  our  confcience. 

When  we  confider  the  ridiculous 
figure  this  chapter  muft  make,  being 
the  hi  ftory  cf  no  leis  than  eight  years, 
our  only  comfort  is,  that  the  hiltories 
of  fome  men's  lives,  and  perhaps  of 
fome  men  who  hare  msde  a  noiie  in  th<- 
world,  are  in  reality  as  abfolme  blanks 
is  the  travels  of  our  hero.  As,  there- 
fore, we  fhall  make  fufficient  amends 
in  the  icquel  for  this  inanity,  we  mail 
haften  on  to  matters  of  true  impor- 
tance,, and  immenfe  grcatn-efs.  At 
prefent  we  content  ourfel ves  with  fetting- 
down  our  hero  where  we  took  him  up, 
after  acquainting  our  reader  that  he 
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went  abroad,  (laid  feven  years,  and  then 
came  home  again. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

AN  ADVENTURE  WHERE  WILD,  IN 
THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  BOOTY, 
EXHIBITS  AN  ASTONISHING  IN- 
STANCE OF  GREATNESS. 

THE  count  was  one  night  very  fuc- 
cefsful  at  the  hazard  table,  where 
Wild,  who  was  juft  returned  from  his 
travels,  was,  then  prefentj  as  was  like- 
wife  a  young  gentleman  whofe  name 
was  Bob  Bagfoot,  an  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Wild's,  and  of  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  great  opinion  ;  taking,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Bagfliot  afide,  he  advifed  him 
to  provide  himfelf  (if  he  had  them  not 
about  him)  with  a  cafe  of  piftols,  and 
to  attack  the  count  in  .his  way  home, 
promifing  to  plant  himfelf  near  with  the 
lame  arms,  as  a  corps  de  referee,  and 
to  come  up  on  occafion.  This  was 
accordingly  executed,  and  the  count 
obliged  to  fu'rrender  to  ('wage  force  what 
he  had  in  fo  genteel  and  civil  a  manner 
taken  at  play. 

And  os  it  is  a  wife  and  philofophical 
obfervati;  ',  th.it  one  misfortune  never 
••li'iie,  the  count  had  hardly  paffed 
the  ex  n, illation  of  Mr.  Bagfliot,  when 
he  fVil  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Snap, 
who,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wild  the 
E.dcr,  undone  or  two  more  gentlemen, 
:  it  ftr'ns  thereto  well  warranted, 

laid  hold  of  the  unfortunate  count,  and 
conveyed  him  b  ick  to  the  fame  houfe 
from  which,  by  the  ailiftance  of  his  good 
friend,  he  had  formerly  efcaped. 

Mr.  Wild  am:  Mr.  Bagfliot  went  to- 
gt  'her  to  the  tavern,  where  Mr.  Bagfhot 
(generpu'fly  as  he  though;)  offered  to 
lhare  the  booty  j  and  having  divided 
the  money  into  two  unequal  heaps,  and 
added  a  golden  (huff-box  to  the  lefTer 
heap,  he  defired  Mr.  Wild  to  take  his 
'choice. 

Jvlr.  Wild  immediately  conveyed  the 
larger  (hare  of  the  ready  into  his  pocket, 
according  to  an  excellent  maxim  of 
Firft  fecure  what  (hare  you  can, 
*  before  you  wrangle  for  the  reft  ^  and 
then  turning  to  his  companion,  he  afkcd 
him,  with  a  Item  countenance,  whether 
he  intended  to  keep  all  that  fum  to 
himfelf.  Mr.  Bagfliot  anfwered,  with 
lunc  furr-rizei  thai  he  thought  Mi', 


Wild  had  no  reafon  to  complain  j  for 
it  was  furely  fair,  at  lealt  on  his  part, 
to  content  himfelf  with  an  equal  (hare 
of  the  booty,  who  had  taken  the  whole. 
I  grant  you  'took  it,""  replied  Wild, 
but,  pray  who  propoled  or  counfelled 
the  taking  it  ?  Can  you  fiy  that  you 
have  done  more  than  executed  my 
fchtme?  and  might  not  I,  if  I  had 
plea  fed,  have  employed  another,  fince 
you  well  know  there  was  not  a  gentle- 
man in  the  room  but  would  have  taken 
the  money,  if  he  had  known  how  con- 
veniently and  fafely  to  do  it  ?' — '  That 
is  very  true,'  returned  Bagfliot,  '  but 
did  not  I  execute  the  fcheme?  did  not 
I  run  the  whole  rifque  ?  Should  not 
I  have  fuffered  the  whole  punifhmertt 
if  I  had  been  taken?  and  is  not  the 
labourer  worthy  of  his  hire  ? '— « 
Doubtlefs,'  fays  Jonathan,  *  he  is  fo, 
and  your  hire  I  (hall  not  refufe  you, 
which  is  all  that  the  labourer  is  en- 
titled to,  or  ever  enjoys.  I  remember 
when  I  was  at  fchool  to  have  heard 
fome  verfes,  which,  for  the  excellence 
of  their  doctrine,  made  an  imprtfficn 
on  me,  purporting  that  the  birds  of 
the  air,  and  the  beads  of  the  field, 
work  not  for  themfelves.  It  is  true, 
the  farmer  allows  fodfier  to  his  oxen, 
and  pafture  to  his  flieepj  but  it  is  for 
his  own  fervice,  not  theirs.  In  the 
fame  manner,  theploughman>  the  (hep« 
herd,  the  weaver,  the  builder,  and  the 
foldier,  work  not  for  themfelves,  but 
others  ;  they  are  contented  with  a  poor 
pittance,  (the  labourer's  hire)  and 
permit  us  the  GREAT  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labours.  Ariftot1 
my  matter  told  us,  hath  plainly 
proved,  in  the  fivft  book  of  his  Poli- 
ticks, that  the  low,  mean,  ufeful  par.- 
of  mankind,  are  born  (laves  to  the 
wills  cf  their  fuperiors,  and  arc  in- 
deed as  much  their  property  as  the 
cattle.  It  is  well  (aid  of  us,  the 
higher  order  of  mortals,  that  we  are 
born  only  to  devour  the  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  and  it  may  be  as  well  faid  of 
the  lower  clafs,  that  they  are  born  onl  v 
to  produce  them  for  us.  Is  not  the 
battle  gained  by  the  fweat  and  cl- 
ef the  common  foldier?  Are  not  the 
honour  and  fruits  of  the  victory  the 
general's  who  laid  the  fcheme? — I  snot 
the  houfe  built  by  the  labour  c> 
carpenter  and  the  brirklav 
not  built  for  the  profit  only  c 
architeft,  and  for  the  ufe  ci  the  inlu- 
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c  tant,  who  could  not  eafily  have  placed 
'  one  brick  upon  another  ? — Is  not  the 

*  cloth,  or  the  filk,  wrought  into  it's 

*  form,   and   variegated   with   all   the 

*  beauty  of  colours,  by  thofe  who  are 

*  forced  to  content  themfelves  with  the 
'  coarfeft  and  vilcft  part  of  their  work, 

*  while  the   profit    and    enjoyment  of 
'  their  labours    fall    to  the  fhare   cf 
'  others  ? — Caft  your  eye  abroad,  and 
«  fee  who  is  it  lives  in  the  moft  magni- 
'  ficent  buildings,  feafts  his  palate  with 

*  the  moft  luxurious  dainties,  his  eyes 
'  with  the  moft  beautiful  fculptures  and 
'  delicate  paintings,  and  cloaths  him- 

*  felf  in  the  finelt  and  richeft  apparel  j 

*  and  tell  me  if  all  thefe  do  not  fall 

*  to  his  lot,  who  had  not  any  the  leaft 
'  fhare  in   producing  all  thefe  conve- 
'  niencies,  nor  the  leaft  ability  fo  to  do? 
<  Why,  then,  mould  the  ftate  of  a  prig 
4  differ    from    all    others  ?      Or  why 
'  mould   you,   who  are  the   labourer 

*  only,  the  executor  of  my  fcheme,  ex- 
'  pe6l  a  (hare  in  the  profit?   Be  advifed, 
'  therefore,  deliver  the  whole  booty  to 

*  me,  and  truft  to  my  bounty  for  your 

*  reward/  Mr.  Bagmot  was  fome  time 
filent,  and  looked  like  a  man  thunder- 
ftrnck;  but  at  laft  recovering  himielf 
from  his  furprize,  he  thus  began:    '  If 

*  you  think,  Mr.  Wild,  by  the  force 

*  of  your  arguments  to  get  the  money 
'  out  of  my  pocket,   you   are  greatly 
«  miltaken.     What  is  all  this  ftuff  to 
'me?    D-  •-••  n  me,   I  am  a  man  of 

*  honour,  and  though  I  can't  talk  as 

*  as  well  as  you,  by  G— — •  you  mall 

*  not  make  a  fool  of  me ;    and  if  you 

*  take  me  for  one,  I  muft  tell  you,  you 
«  arearafcai.'    At  which  words,  he  laid 
his  h.ind  to  his  piftol.    Wild,  perceiving 
the  little  fuccefs  the  great  ftrengthcf  his 
arguments  had  met  with,  and  the  hafty 
temper  of  his  friend,  gave  over  his  de- 
fi?n  for  the  prefent,  and  told  Bagmot 
he  was  only  in  jeft.     But  this  coolnefs 
with  which  he  treated  the  other's  flame 
had  rather  the  efFecl  of  oil  than  of  water. 
Bagfliot  replied,  in  a  rage,  *  D-         n 

*  me,  I  don't  like  fuch'jefts;  I  fee  you 

*  are  a  pitiful  rafcal,  and  a  icoundrel  f 
Wild,  with   a  philofophy   worthy   of 
great  admiration,    returned,   '  As  for 
'  your  abufe,  I  have  no  regard  to  it; 

*  but  to  convince  you  I  am  not  afraid 
'  cf  you,  let  us  lay  the  whole  booty  on 

*  the  table,   and  let  the  conqueror  take 

*  it  all.'     And  having  fo  laid,  he  drew 


out  his  fhining  hanger,  whofe  glittering 
fo  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Bagmot,  that  in 
a  tone  entirely  altered,  he  laid,  no!  he 
v/as  contented  with  what  he  had  already ; 
that  it  was  mighty  ridiculous  in  them 
to  quarrel  among  themfelves;  that  they 
had  common  enemies  enough  abroad, 
againft  whom  they  mould  unite  their 
common  force ;  that  if  he  had  miftaken' 
Wild,  he  was  ferry  for  it ;  and  as  for  a 
jeft,  he  could  take  a  jeft  as  well  as  ano- 
ther. Wild,  who  had  a  wonderful 
knack  of  difcovering  and  applying  to 
the  paflions  of  men,  beginning  now  to 
have  a  little  infight  into  his  friend,  and 
to  conceive  what  arguments  would  make 
the  quickeft  impreffion  on  him,  cried 
out  in  a  loud  voice,  that  he  had  bullied 
him  into  drawing  his  hanger,  and  iince 
it  was  out,  he  would  not  put  it  up  with- 
out fatisfa&ion.  '  What  fatisfa&ion 

*  would  you  have  ?'  anfwered  the  other. 
'  Your   money   or   your   blood,'    ftid 
Wild.     «  Why,  lookye,  Mr.  Wild,' 
faid  Bagmot,  '  if  you  want  to  borrow  a 

*  little  of  my  part,  fince  I  know  you  to 
'  be  a  man  of  honour,  I  don't  care  if 
'  I  lend  you — 'for,   though  I  am   not 
'  afraid  of  any  man  living,  yet  rather 
'  than  break  with  a  friend,   and  as  it 
'  may  beneceffary  for  your  occafions — * 
Wild,  who  often  declared  that  he  looked 
upon  borrowing  to  be  as  good  a  way  of 
taking  as  any,  and,  as  he  called  it,  the 
genteeleft  kind  of fneaking-litdget  put- 
ting up  his   hanger,    and   (linking   his 
friend  by  the  hind,  told  him  he  had  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head;  it  was  really  his 
prefent  neccfiity  only  that  prevailed  with, 
him  againft  his  will ;   for  that  his  ho- 
nour was  concerned  to  pay  a  con  defer- 
able fum    the    neift   moiningf.      Upon 
which,  contenting  himfsif  with  one  half 
of  Bagfhot's  fhare,  fo  that  he  had  three 
parts   in   four  of  the  whole,    he  took 
leave  of  his  companion,  and  retired  to 
reft. 

CHAP.     IX. 

WILD  PAYS  A  VISIT  TO  MISS  L  7E  - 
TITIA  SNAP.  A  DESCRIPTION 
OF  THAT  LOVELY  YO'UNG  CREA- 
TURE, AND  THE  SUCCESS LK 5 
SUE  OF  MR;  WILD'S -ADDRESSES. 
• 

^  1  *HE  next  morn  in  or  whm  our  }K-IY> 
JL     waked,  he  began  to'think  of  p-y- 
in^a  vifit  :o  Mil's 'TiiJiy'-Sr.ap  ; 

C  z  nii»n 
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man  of  great  merit,  and  of  as  great  ge- 
rvcrofity  $  yet  Mr.  Wild  found  a  prcfent 
was  ever  mo-tt  welcome  to  her,  as  being 
a  token  of  refpecl  in  her  lover.  He 
therefore  went  dire&ly  to  a  toy-fl*op, 
and  there  purchaftd  a  genteel  1'nufF-box, 
with  which  he  waited  upon  his  milh'els; 
whom  he  found  in  the  molt  beautiful 
UHdref*.  Her  lovely  harr  hung  wan- 
tonly ov^r  her  forehead,  being  neither 
white  with,  nor  yet  free  from,  powder; 
a  neat  double  clout,  which  feemed  to 
have  been  worn  a  few  weeks  only,  was 
pinned  under  her  chin;  fome  remains 
of  that  art  with  which  ladies  improve 
nature,  (hone  on  her  cheeks:  her  body 
was  loofely  attired,  witheut  ftays  or 
jumps;  fo  that  her  breatis  had  uncon- 
trouled  liberty  to  difplay  their  beau- 
teous oibs,  which  they  did  as  low  as 
her  girdle;  a  thin  covering  of  a  rumpled 
muflin  handkerchief  alrnoft  hid  them 
from  the  eyes,  fave  in  a  few  parts  where 
a  good-natured  hole  gave  opportunity 
to  the  naked  breaft  to  appear.  Her 
gown  was  a  fattin  of  a  whitiih  colour, 
with  about  a  dozen  little  filver  fpots 
upon  it,  fo  artificially  interwoven  at 
great  difbnce,  that  they  looked  as  if 
they  had  fallen  there  by  chance.  This 
flying  open,  difcovered  a  fine  yellow 
petticoat  beautifully  edged  round  the 
bottom  with  a  narrow  piece  of  half 
gold  lace,  which  was  now  almofl  be- 
come fringe  ;  beneath  this  appeared 
another  petticoat  ftiffened  with  whale- 
bone, vulgarly  called  a  hoop,  which 
hung  fix  inches  at  leaft  below  the  other; 
and  under  this  again  appeared  an  under 
garment  of  that  colour  which  Ovid  in- 
tends when  he  fays— - 

•  QK:  cclcr  cilbus  crat  tune  eft  ccnii  a- 

rivs  alba. 

She  likewife  difplayed  two  pretty  feet 
covered  with  fiik,  and  adorned  with 
Jace  ;  and  tied,  the  right  with  a  Innd- 
fome  piece  of  blue  ribband;  the  left,  as 
more  unworthy,  with  a  piece  of  yellow 
liuff,  which  feemed  to  have  been  a.ilrip 
of  her  upper- ptiticoat.  Such  was  the 
lovely  creatyie  whom  Mr.  Wild  at- 
tended. She  received  him  at  fir  it  with 
feme  of  that  coldnefs,  which  women  of 
id  i6t  virtue  by  a  commendable,  though 
ibmetimes painful  rettraint, enjoin  thern- 
Jclves  to  their  lovers.  The  fnuff-box 
being  produced,  was  at  M  civilly,  and, 


indeed,  gently  refufed;  but  on  a  fecor,1*? 
application   accepted.       The    tea-table 
was  icon  called  for,  at  which  a  difcourie 
pafll-J    between     thefe    young    lovers, 
which,  could  we   let  it  down  with  any 
accuracy,  would  be  very  edifying  as  well 
as  entertaining  to  our  reader;  let  it  fuf- 
fice,  then,  that  die  wit,  together  with  the 
beauty  of  this  young  creature,  fo  infla- 
med the  pafliun  of  Wild,  which,  though 
an  honourable  fort  of  a  paffion,    was 
at  the  fame  time  fo  extremely  violent,, 
that  it  tranfported  him  to  freedoms  too 
offenfive  to  the  nice  chaftity  of  Lxtitb;, 
who  was,  to  confefs  the  truth,  more  in- 
debted to  her  own  ftrength  for  the  pre- 
fsrvatior.  of  her  virtue,  than  to  the  awe- 
ful  refpeft  or  back  ward  nefs  of  her  lo- 
ver :  he  was  indeed  fo  very  urgent  in 
his  addreffe$rthat  had  he  not  with  many 
oaths  prcmifed  her  marriage,  we  couid 
fcarce  have  been  nricliy  juitified  in  call- 
ing his  paiTion  honourable  ;  but  he  was 
fo  remarkably  attached  to  decency,  that 
he  never  GiiWtd  any  violence  to  a  young" 
lady  without  the  rnoit  earned  promiiea 
of  that    kind;   theie  being,   he  laid,  a 
ceremonial  due  to  female  modefty, which 
coll  fo  little,  and  were  ibeafily  pronoun- 
ced, that  the   omhTion  could   arifc  from 
nothing  but   the  mere   vvantonnefs    of 
brutality.     The  lovely  Lastitia,  either 
out  of  pi  udence,  or  perhaps  religion,  of 
which  fhe  was  a  liberal  profefTor,  waa 
deaf  to  all  his  promiles,  and  luckily  in- 
vincible by  his   force;  for   though  fhe 
had  not  yet  learnt  the  art  of  well  clench- 
ing her  filT,  nature  had  not  however  left 
her  defenceleis  ;  for  at  the  ends  of  her 
ringers  (he  wore  nrms,    which  fhe  ufed 
with  i'uch  admirable  dexterity,  that  the 
hot  blood  of  Mr.  Wild  foon  began  to 
appear  in  feveral  lictle  fpots  on  his  face, 
an.i  hij  ('.ill-blown  cheeks    to  refemble 
that  part  which  moderty  forbids  a  boy 
to  turn  up  any  where  but  in  a  uublick 
fchool,  ai'rer  (bme  pedagogue,  Itrongcf 
arm,  hntU  exercifetl  his  talents  thereon. 
Wild  nc'.v  retreatv.l   frcrn  the  confiift, 
and  the  victorious  Lxtitia,    with   be- 
coming tjiumpjiand  noble  ipiiit,  cried 

out,    •  D n  your  eyrs,  ii"   this   be 

'  ycur  v/ay  of  (hewing  your  love,  III 
;  w.urrant.  I  gives  yoti  enough  ^n'll' 
She  thru  prccetdcxJ  to  talk  of  her  vir- 
tue, which  V/ild  bid  her  cairy  to  the 
ci-vil  wiih  her  j  and  tkus  our  loveis 
;uu : . 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.    X. 

A  DISCOVERY  OF  SOME  MATTERS 
CONCERNING  THE  CHASTE  LJE- 
TIT1A,  WHICH  MUST  WONDER- 
FULLY SURPRIZE,  AND  PERHAPS 
AFFECT  OUR  READER. 

MR.  Wild  was  no  fooner  departed, 
than  the  fair  cor.querefs  opening 
the    door  of  a  clofet,    called   forth    a 
young  gentleman,  whom  flie  had  there 
encloTed  at  the  approach  of  the  other. 
The  name  of  this   gallant  was   Tom 
Smirk.     He  was  clerk  to  an   attorney, 
and  was  indeed  the  greateft  beau,  and 
the  greateft  favourite  of  the    ladies,  at 
the  end  of  the  town  where  he  lived.  As 
we  take  drefs  to  be  the  charafteriftickor 
efficient  quality  of  a  beau,  we  fhall,  in- 
ftead  of  giving  any  character  of  this, 
young  gentleman,  content  ourfelves  with 
defcnbing  his  drefs  only  to  our  readers. 
He  wore,   then,  a  pair  of  white  ftock- 
ings  on  his  legs,  and  pumps  on  his  feet; 
his  buckles  were  a  large  piece  of  Pinch- 
beck plate,   which  almolt  covered    his 
whole  foot.     His  breeches  were  of  red 
plum,  which  hardly  reached  his  knees  ; 
his  waiftcoat  was  a  white  dimity,  richly 
embroidered  with  yellow  filk.over  which 
he  wore  a  blueplufh  coat  with  metal 
buttons,  a   fsnart  fleeve,  and   a    cap« 
reaching  halfway  down  his  back.    His 
wig  was   of  a  brown  colour,  covering 
almoft  half  his  pate,  on  which  was  hung 
on  one  fide  a  little  iaced  hat,  hut  cock- 
ed with  great  fmartnefs.     Such  was  the 
accomplished  Smirk;  who,    at  his  irVu- 
ing  forth  from  the  clofet,  was  received 
with  open  arms  bv  the  amiable  L'jetilia* 
She  addreiled  him  by  the  tender  name 
of  Dear  Tommy;  and  told  him  flie  had 
difmi (Ted  the  odious  creature  whom  her 
father  intended  for  he.r  hufband,  and  had 
now  nothing  to  interrupt  her  happioeis 
with  him. 

Here,  reader,  thou  mull  pardon  us  if 
we  ftop  a  while  to  lament  the  capriciouf- 
nefs  of  nature  in  forming  this  charming 
part  of  the  creation,  defigned  to compleut 
thi  Inppinels  of  man;  with  their  foft  in- 
nocence to  allay  his  ferocity,  with  their 
fpi -ightlinefs  tofyoihe  his  cares,  and  w.ih 
their  conftant  trietulihip  to  relieve  ail  the 
troubles  and  clifappciritmsnts  which  can 
happen  to  him.  Sceirvg,  then,  that  thefe 
are  the  bkfliiigs  chiefly  fought  after 


and  generally  found  in  every  wife,  how 
muft  we  lament  thatdifpofition  in  thefe 
Jovely  creatures,  which  leads  them  to 
prefer,  in  their  favour,  thofe  individuals 
of  the  other  fex,  who  do  not  feem  in- 
tended by  nature  as  fo  great  a  mafter- 
piece.  Forfurely,  however  ufeful  they 
may  be  in  the  creation,  as  we  are  taught, 
that  nothing,  not  even  a  loufe,  is  made 
in  vain;  yet  thefe  beaus,  even  that  moft 
fplendid  and  honoured  part,  which,  ir» 
this  our  ifland,  nature  loves  to  diftin- 
guiih  in  red,  are  not,  as  fome  think,  the 
noblelt  work  of  the  Creator.  For  my 
own  part,  let  any  man  chufe  to  himfel£ 
two  beaus,  let  them  be  captains  or  co- 
lonels, as  wel  Idrefied  men  as  ever  liv-, 
ed,  I  would  venture  to  oppofe  a  fingle  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  a  Shakefpeare,  a  Mil- 
ton,, or  perhaps  fome  few  others,  to  both 
thefe  beaus  j  nay,  and  I  very  much 
doubt,  whether  it  had  not  been  better 
for  the  world  in  genera!,  that  neither  of 
thefe  beaus  had  ever  been  born,  than 
that  it  mould  have  wanted  the  benefit 
arifing  to  it  from  the  labour  of  any  one 
of  thofe  perfons. 

If  this  be  true,  how  melancholy  muft 
be   the  confideration,    that  any   fingle 
beau,  efpecially    if  he  have   but  half  a 
yard  of  ribband  in  his  hat,  fhall  weigh 
heavier,  in  the  fcale  of  female  affection, 
than  twenty  Sir  Ifaac  Newtons!     Hovr 
muft  our  reader,  who  perhaps  had  wile* 
ly  accounted  for  therefiftance  which  the 
chafte  Loetitia   had  made  to  the  violent 
addrefles  of  the  ravifhed  (or  rather  ra- 
vifhing)  Wild  from  that  lady's  impreg- 
nable virtue!  how  muft  he  blufh,  I  fay, 
to  perceive  her  quit  the  firi&nefs  of  her 
carriage,  and  abandon  herfelf  to  thofe 
loofe  freedoms  which  {he  indulged  to 
Smirk!     But,  alas!  wh<-n  we  diTcover 
ail,  as,  to  prefer ve  the  fidelity  of  our 
hiftory,  we  muft,  when  we   relate  that 
every  familiarity  had  paft  between  them, 
and  that  the  FAIR  Lastitia  (for  we  muft, 
ii:   this  fmgle  inirance,  imitate   Virgil, 
\vhere  he  drops  the  pius  and  the  pater, 
and  drop  our  favourite  epithet  ofc&ajle) 
the  FAIR  Lastitia  had,  I  fay,  made  Smirk, 
as   happy  as  Wild  defired  to  be,  what 
muft  then  be  our  reader's  confufwn  ? 
We  will,  therefore,  draw  a  curtain  over 
this  fccne,  from  that  Philogyny  which 
is  in  us,  and  proceed  to  matters,  which, 
ir.ftead  of  dishonouring  the  human  fpe* 
will  greatly  raiie  and  ennoble  it. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XL 

COKTAINING  AS  NOTABLE  INSTAN- 
CES OF  HUMAN  GREATNESS  AS 
ARE  TO  BE  MF.T  WITH  IN  AN- 
CIENT OR  MODERN  HISTO- 
RY. CONCLUDING  WITH  SOME 
\VHOLESOMli  HINTS  TO  THE 
GAY  PAXT  OF  MANKIND. 

^1  If  7  I LD  no  fooner  parted  from  the 
VV  chnfle  Lartitia,  than  recollect- 
ing that  his  friend  the  count  was  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings,  in  the  fame 
houfe,  he  refolved  to  vifit  him  :  for  he 
ifras  none  of  thofe  half-bred  fellows, 
who  are  afhamed  to  fee  their  friends 
when  they  haVe  plundered  and  betrayed 
them :  from  which  bafe  and  pitiful 
temper  many  monttrous  cruelties  have 
been  tranfacted  by  men  who  have  fome- 
thnes  carried  their  modefty  fo  far  as  to 
the  murder,  or  utter  ruin  of  thofe 
sgainft  whom  their  confciences  have 
fupgeftcd  to  them,  that  they  have  com- 
initted  fome  fmall  trefpafs,  either  by  the 
debauching  a  friend's  wife  or  daughter, 
belying  or  betraying  the  friend  himfelf, 
or  fome  other  fuch  trifling  inftance.  In 
our  hero  there  was  nothing  not  truly 
great :  he  could,  without  the  leaftabafh- 
rr.ent,  drink  a  bottle  with  the  man  who 
knew  he  had  the  moment  before  picked 
his  pocket;  and,  when  he  had  ftripthim 
of  every  thing  he  had,  never  defired  to 
do  him  any  farther  mifchief ;  for  he  car- 
ried good -nature  to  that  wonderful  and 
uncommon  height,  that  he  never  did  a 
fingle  injury  to  man  or  woman,  by 
\vhich  he  himfelf  did  not  expecl  to  reap 
fome  advantage.  He  would  often  in- 
deed fay,  that  by  the  contrary  party 
men  often  made  a  bad  bargain  with  the 
devil,  and  did  his  work  for  nothing. 

Our  hero  found  the  captive  count,  not 
bafely  lamenting  his  fate,  nor  abandon- 
ing himfelf  to  defpair,  but,  with  due  re- 
iignation,  employing  himfelf  in  prepar- 
ing feveral  packs  of  cards  for  future 
exploits.  The  count,  little  fufpecling 
that  Wild  had  been  the  fole  contriver 
of  the  misfortune  which  had  befaiien 
him,  rofe  up,  and  eagerly  embraced  him; 
and  Wild  returned  his  embrace  with 
equal  warmth.  They  were  no  fccner 
feated  than  Wild  took  an  occafion, 
from  feeing  the  cards  lying  on  the  ta- 
ble, to  inveigh  againft  gaming;  and, 
with  an  ufual  and  highly  commendable 


freedom,  after  firft  exaggerating  the dif- 
trefTed  circumftances  in  which  the  count 
was  then  involved,  imputed  all  his  mil- 
fortunes  to  that  curfed  itch  of  play, 
which, he  faid,  ha  concluded  had  brought 
his  prefent  confinement  upon  him,  and 
muft  unavoidably  end  in  his  dcltruc- 
tion.  The  other,  with  great  alacrity, 
defended  his  favourite  amufement,  or 
rather  employment;  and  having  told 
his  friend  the  great  fuccefs  he  had  after 
his  unluckily  quitting  the  room,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  accident  which 
followed,  and  which  the  reader,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Wild,  hath  had  fome  intima- 
tion of  before  j  adding,  however,  one 
circumftance  not  hitherto  mentioned, 
viz.  that  he  had  defended  his  money 
with  the  utmoft  bravery,  and  had  dan- 
geroufly  wounded  at  leaft  two  of  the 
three  men  who  had  attacked  him.  This 
behaviour  Wild,  who  not  only  knew  the 
extreme  readinefs  with  which  the  booty 
had  been  delivered,  but  alfo  the  con- 
ftant  frigidity  of  the  count's  courage, 
highly  applauded,  and  wifhed  he  had 
been  prefent  to  aflift  him.  The  count 
then  proceeded  to  animadvert  on  the 
carelefsnefs  of  the  xvatch,  and  the  Ran- 
dal it  was  to  the  Jaws,  that  honeft  peo- 
ple could  not  walk  the  (treets  in  fafttyj 
and,  after  expatiating  feme  time  on  that 
fubjea,  he  afked  Mr.  Wild  if  he  ever 
few  fo  prodigious  a  run  of  luck  (for  fo 
he  chofe  to  call  his  winning,  though  he 
knew  Wild  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  having  loaded  dice  in  his  pock( ' 
other  anlwered,  it  was  indeed  prodi- 
gious, and  almcft  fufficient  to  juftify 
any  pei  fon,  who  did  not  know  him  bet- 
ter, in  fufpefting  his  fair  play.  '  No 

*  man,  I  believe,  dares  call  that  in  quef- 
'  tion!'  replied  he.     «  No  furely,'  fays 
Wild,  *  you  are  well  known  to  be  a 

*  man  of  more  honour:  but  pray,    Sir,' 
continued  he,  '  did  the  rafcals  rob  you 
'  of  all  ?' — «  Every  (hilling,'  cries    the 
other  witU  an  oath  j   *  they  did  not  leave 
'  me  a  fingle  ftake.' 

While  they  were  thus  difcourfing, 
Mr.  Snap,  with  a  gentleman  who  fol- 
lowed him,  introduced  Mr.  Bagfhot 
into  the  company.  Ir  feems,Mr.Bagmot, 
immediately  alter  his  fepararion  from 
Mr.  Wild,  returned  to  the  gaming- 
table; where,  having  trulted  to  Foitune 
that  treafure  which  he  hat!  procured  by 
his  induftry,  the  faithlcfs  goddefs  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  truft,  and  lent  Mr. 
Bflgfliot  away  with  as  empty  pockets  as 

are 
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•are  to  be  found  in  any  laced  coat  in  the 
kingdom .  Now  as  that  gentleman  was 
walking  to  a  certain  reputable  houfe  or 
fhed  in  Covent  Garden  Marker,  he  for- 
tuned to  meet  with  Mr.  Snap,  who  had 
juft  returned  from  conveying  the  count 
to  his  lodgings,  and  was  then  walking 
to  and  fro  before  the  gaming-houle 
door  :  for  you  are  to  know,  my  good 
reader,  if  you  have  never  been  a  man  of 
wit  and  pler.fure  about  town,  that  as  the 
voracious  pike  lieth  fnug  under  fome 
weed  before  the  mouth  of  any  of  thofe 
Jittle  ftreams  which  difcharge  theinfelves 
Into  a  large  river,  waiting  for  the  fmall 
fry  which  ifTue  thereout  ;  fo  hourly  be- 
fore the  door  or  mouth  of  thefe  gaming- 
houfes  doth  Mr.  Snap,  or  fome  other 
gentleman  of  his  occupation,  attend  the 
ilTuing  forth  of  the  fmall  fry  of  young 
gentlemen,  to  whom  they  deliver  little 
flips  of  parchment,  containing  invita- 
tions of  the  faid  gentlemen  to  their  houfes, 
together  with  one  Mr.  John  Doe*,  a 
perfon  whofe  company  is  in  great  re- 
queft.  Mr.  Snap,  among  many  others 
of  thefe  billets,  happened  to  have  one 
directed  to  Mr.  Baglhct,  being  at  the 
fuit  or  felicitation  of  one  Mrs.  Anne 
Sample,  fpinfter,  at  whofe  houfe  the 
faid  Bagfliot  had  lodged  feveral  months, 
and  whence  he  had  inadvertently  depart- 
ed without  taking  a  formal  leave;  on 
which  account  Mrs.  Ann  had  taken 
this  method  offpeaking  <vuitb  him. 

Mr.  Snap's  houfe  being  now  very  full 
of  good  company,  he  was  obliged  to  in- 
troduce Mr.  Baglhot  into  the  count's 
apartment,  it  being,  as  he  faid,  the  only 
chamber  he  had  to  lock  up  in.  Mr.  Wild 
no  fooner  faw  his  friend  than  he  ran 
eagerly  to  embrace  him,  and  immediate- 
ly prefented  him  to  the  count,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  great  civility. 


CHAP.     XII. 

FARTHER  PARTICULARS  RELAT- 
ING TO  MISS  TISHY,  WHICH 
PERHAPS  MAY  NOT  GREATLY 
SURPRIZE  AFTER  THE  FORMER. 
THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  VERY 
FINE  GENTLEMAN.  AND  A  DIA- 
LOGUE BETWEEN  WILD  AND  THE 


COUNT,  IN  WHICH  PUBLICK  VIR- 
TUE IS   JUST  HINTED    AT,    WITH 

&c. 

TV  /TR.  Snap  had  turned  the  key  a 
XV JL  very  few  minutes  before  a  fer- 
vant  of  the  family  called  Mr.  Bagmot 
out  of  the  room,  telling  him,  tiiere 
was  a  perfon  below  who  defi  d  ;o  fpealc 
with  him  j  and  this  was  no  other  than 
Mil's  Lastitia  Snap,  whofe  admirer  Mr. 
Baglhot  had  Jong  been,  and  in  whofe 
tender  breaft  his  pafllon  had  railed  a 
more  ardent  flame  than  that  of  any, of 
his  rivals  had  been  able  to  raife.  In- 
deed, me  was  fo  extremely  fond  of 
this  youth,  that  (he  often  confefled  to 
her  female  confidents,  if  Hie  could  ever 
have  littened  to  the  thought  of  living 
with  any  one  man,  Mr.  Bagmot  was 
he.  Nor  was  flie  fingular  in  this  in- 
clination, many  other  young  ladies 
being  her  rivals  in  this  lover,  who  had 
all  the  great  and  noble  qualifications 
neceflary  to  form  a  true  gallant,  and 
which  nature  is  feldom.  fo  extremely 
bountiful  as  to  indulge  to  anyone  per- 
fon. We  will  endeavour,  however, 
to  defcribe  them  all  with  as  much  ex- 
aclnefs  as  poffible.  He  was  then  fix 
feet  high,  had  large  calves,  broad 
fhoulders,  a  ruddy  complexion,  witU 
brown  curled  hair,  a  modeit  aflurance, 
and  clean  linen.  He  had,  indeed,  it 
muft  be  confeifed,  fome  fmall  deficiencies 
to  counterbalance  thefe  heroick  quali- 
ties :  for  he  was  the  fillieil  fellow  in  the 
world,  could  neither  write  nor  read, 
nor  had  he  a  fingle  grain  or  fpark  of  ho- 
nour, honeily,  or  good- nature,  in  his 
whole  compoiition. 

As  foon  as  Mr.  Bagmot  had  quitted 
the  room,  the  count,  taking  Wild  by 
the  hand,  told  him  he  had  fomething 
to  communicate  to  him  of  very  great 
importance:  l  I  am  very  well  convin- 

*  ced,'  faid  he,  '  that   Bag/hot  is   the 
'  perfon  who  robbed  me.'     Wild  ftart- 
ed  with  great  amazement  at  this  dif- 
covery,   and  anfwered  with  a  molt  fe~ 
rious  countenance,  *   I  advife  you   to 

*  take  care  how  you  caft  any  fucli  re- 

*  flections  on  a  man  of  Mr.  Bagfliot's 
'  nice    honour  ;  for  I  am 


*  will  not  bear  it.'—'  D- 


certain    he 
— n  his  ho- 


*  This  is  a  fictitious  name  which  is  put  into  every  writ  j  for  what  purpofe  the  lawyers 
fceft  know. 

*  nour,* 
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'  nour,'  quoth  the  enraged  count,  *  nor 

*  can  I  bear  being  robbed  ;  I  will  ap- 
«  ply  to  a  juftice  of  peace.'     Wild  re- 
plied with  great  indignation,  *  Since 

*  you  dare    entertain   iuch   a  fufpicion 

*  againtt  my  friend,  I  will  henceforth 
'  difclaim  all  acquaintance  with  you. 

*  Mr.  Bagfliot  is  a  man  of  honour,  and 

*  my  friend,  and  confcquentiy  it  is  im- 
'  p-jffible  he  fnould  be  guilty  of  a  bad 
'  action.*     He  added  much  more  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  which  had  not  the  expell- 
ed weight  with  the  count  j  for  the  lat- 
ter fetmed  ftill  certain  as  to  the  perfon, 
and  refolute   in   applying   for  juftice, 
vhich,  he  faid,  he  thought  he  owed  to 
the   publLh,    as  well   as   to    himielf. 
'Wild    then    changed   his  countenance 
•rto  a  kind   of  denfjon,  and  fpoke  as 
•follows  :  «  Suppafe  ir  ihould  be  poffible 

*  that  Mr.  33  igfliot  had,  in  a  fiolick, 
•*   (for  I  will  call  it  no  other)  taken  this 

*  method  of   borrowing  your  money, 

*  what   will    you   get  by   prosecuting 

<  him  ?  Not  your  money  again ;  for  you 
'  hear   he   was  ftript  at  the  gaming- 

*  table  ;'  (of  which  Bagfhot  had,  dur- 
ing their  fhort  confabulation,  informed 
them)  *  you  will  get   then  an  oppor- 

*  tunity   of    being   ftill    more   out  of 

<  pocket  by  the  profecution.     Another 

*  advantage  you  may  promife  yourfelf, 
•*  is  the  being  blown  up  at  every  gam- 

*  ing-houfe  in  town,  for  that  I  will  af- 

*  fure  you  of;  nnd  then   much   good 

*  may  it   do  you  to  fit  down  with  the 

*  fuisfaclion  of  having  discharged  what 

<  it  feems  you  owe  the  publick.     I  am 
4  alhamed   of   my    own    difcernment, 

*  when  I  miftook  you  for  a  great  man. 

*  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  re- 

*  ceivepart  (perhaps  all)  of  yonr  money 

*  again   by  a  wile  concealment;    for, 

*  however  feedy  *  Mr.  Bagfhot  may  he 
4  new,   if  he  hath  really  played  this 
•«  frolick  with  you,  you  may  believe  he 

*  will  play  it  with  others,  and  when  he 

<  is  in  cafh,  you  may  depend  on  a  re- 

*  deration  ;  the  law  will  be  always  in 

<  your  power,  and  that  is  the  lait  remv- 

*  dy  which   a    brave  or   a   wife  man 
«  would   refort  to.     Leave  the  affair, 
«  therefore,  to  ms  ;  I  will  examine  Bag- 

*  faut,  and   if   I  find  he  hath  played 
«  you  this  trick,  I  will  engage  my  owh 

*  honour,  you  fhall  in  the  end  be  no 

*  Ipler. '     The  count  anfwered  :   '  If  I 

*  was  lure  to  be  no  lofer,  Mr.  Wild, 

<  I  apprehend  you  have  a  better  opinion 
«  of  my  underftanjirg  than  to  imagine 


I  would  profecute  a  gentleman  for  the 
fake  of  the  publick.  Thele  are  foolifh 
words  of  courfe,  which  we  Jrarn  a 
ridiculous  habit  of  fpeaking,  and  will 
often  break  from  us  without  any  de- 
fign  or  meaning.  I  allure  you  all  I 
defire  is  a  reimburfement;  and  if  I 
can,  by  your  means,  obtain  that, 

the    publick    may '    concluding 

with  a  phrafe.too  coarfe  to  be  infertecl 
in  a  hiftory  of  this  kind. 

They  were  now  informed  that  dinner 
was  ready,  and  the  company  aflcmbltd 
below  (taiis;  whither  the  reader  may, 
if  he  pleafe,  attend  thefe  gentlemen. 

There  fat  down  at  the  table  Mr. 
Snap,  and  the  two  Mifs  Snaps,  his 
•daughters,  Mr.  Wild  the  Elder,  Mr. 
Wild  the  Younger,  the  count, Mr.  Bag- 
ihot,  and  a  grave  gentleman,  who  had 
formerly  had  the  honour  of  carrying 
arms  in  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  who 
was  now  engaged  in  the  office  (perhaps 
a  more  profitable  one)  of  affilting  or  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Snap  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  his  country. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  pa/Ted  at 
dinner.  The  converfation  (as  is  ufual 
in  poiite  company)  rolled  chiefly  on 
what  they  were  then  eating,  and  what 
they  had  lately  eaten.  In  this  the  mi- 
litary gentleman,  who  had  ferved  in 
Ireland,  gave  them  a  very  particular 
account  of  a  new.  manner  of  roaiiing 
potatoes,  and  others  gave  an  account 
of  other  difhes.  In  fliort,  an  indiffe- 
rent by-Marnier  would  have  concluded 
from  their  difconrfe,  that  they  had  all 
come  into  this  world  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe than  to  fill  their  bellies  ;  and,  in- 
deed, if  this  was  not  the  chief,  it  is 
probable  it  was  the  moft  innocent  de- 
fjgn  nature  had  in  their  formation. 

As  foen  as  the  difh  was  removed, 
and  the  ladies  retired,  the  count  pro- 
pofed  a  game  at  hazard,  which  was  im- 
mediately aflented  to  by  the  whole 
company,  and  the  dice  being  imme- 
diately brought  in,  the  count  took  up. 
the  box,  and  demanded  who  would  fet 
hiir,  :  to  which  no  one  made  any  an- 
fvver,  imagining  perhaps  the  count's 
pockets  to  be  more  empty  than  they 
were;  for,  in  reality,  that  gentleman 
(.notwithitandiog  what  he  had  heartily 
Iwore  to  Mr.  Wild)  had,  fmce  his  ar- 
rival at  Mr.  Snap's,  conveyed  a  piece 
of  plate  to  pawn,  by  which  means  h* 
had  furniftied  himielf  with  ten  guineas. 
The  count,  therefore,  perceiving  this 

Poor. 

back- 
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backwardnefs  in  his  friends,  and  pro- 
bably fomewhat  guefiing  at  the  caufe 
ef  it,  took  the  faid  guineas  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  threw  them  on  the  table  j 
when,  lo!  (fuch  is  the  force  of  ex- 
ample) all  the  reft  began  to  produce 
their  funds,  and  immediately  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  glittering  in  their  eyes, 
the  game  began. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

A   CHAPTER,     OF    WHICH   WE    ARE 
EXTREMELY   VAIN,    AND  WHICH 

INDEED  WE  LOOK  ON  AS  OUR 
CHEF  D'OEUVRE,  CONTAINING  A 
WONDERFUL  STORY  CONCERN- 
ING THE  DEVIL,  AND  AS  NICE  A 
SCENE  OF  HONOUR  AS  EVER 

HAPPENED. 

MY  reader,  I  believe,  even  if  he 
be  a  gamefter,  would  not  thank 
me  for  an  exaft  relation  of  every 
man's  fuccefs  j  let  it  fuffice,  then,  that 
they  played  till  the  whole  money  va- 
nifhed  from  the  table.  Whether  the 
devil  hirnfelf  carried  it  away,  as  fome 
fufpe&ed,  I  will  not  determine}  but 
very  furprizing  it  was,  that  every  per- 
fon  protefted  he  had  loft,  nor  could  any 
one  guefs  who,  unlefs  the  devil,  had 
won. 

But  though  very  probable  it  is  that 
this  arch-fiend  had  fome  ftiare  in  the 
booty,  it  is  likely  he  had  not  all  j  Mr. 
Bagfhot  being  imagined  to  be  a  con- 
fiderable  winner,  notwithstanding  his 
aflertions  to  the  contrary}  for  he  was 
ieen  by  feveral  to  convey  money  often 
into  his  pocket }  and  what  is  (till  a 
little  ftronger  preemption,  is,  that  the 
-grave  gentleman  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned to  have  ferved  his  country  in  two 
honourable  capacities,  not  being  will- 
ing to  truft  alone  to  the  evidence  of 
his  eyes,  had  frequently  dived  into  the 
faid  Bagftiot's  pocket,  whence  (as  he 
tells  us  in  the  Apology  for  his  life  after- 
wards published  *)  though  he  might 
extract  a  few  pieces,  he  was  very  fen- 
lible  he  had  left  many  behind. 

The  gentleman  had  long  indulged 
his  curiofity  in  this  way,  before  Mr. 
Bagfhot,  in  the  heat  of  gaming,  had 


perceived  him  :  but  as  Bagftiot  was  now 
leaving  oft  play,  he  difcovered  this  in- 
genious feat  of  dexterity  5  upon  which, 
leaping  up  from  his  chair  in  a  violent 
paflion,  he  cried  out,  «  I  thought  I  had 
'  been  among  gentlemen,  and  men  of 
'  honour  j  but,  d— n  me  !  I  find  we 
'  have  a  pickpocket  in  company.'  The 
fcandalous  found  of  this  word  extreme- 
ly alarmed  the  whole  board  }  nor  did 
they  all  (hew  lefs  furprize  than  the  Con- 
v  -n  (whofe  not  fitting  of  late  is 
much  lamented)  would  exprefs  at  hear- 
ing there  was  an  Atheift  in  the  room  : 
but  it  more  particularly  affected  the  gen- 
tleman at  whom  it  was  levelled,  though 
it  was  not  addreffed  to  him.  He  like- 
wife  (tarted  from  his  chair}  and,  with 
a  fierce  countenance  and  accent,  faid, 
'  Do  you  mean  me  ?  D — n  your  eyes, 
c  you  are  a  rafcal  and  a  fcoundrellV 
Thofe  words  would  have  been  imme- 
diately fucceeded  by  blows,  had  not 
the  company  interpofed,  and,  with 
ftrong  arm,  witheld  the  two  antago- 
nilts  from  each  other.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  long  time  before  they  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  fit  down  j  which  being 
at  laft  happily  brought  about,  Mr. 
Wild  the  Elder,  who  was  a  well-dif- 
pofed  old  man,  advifed  them  to  (hake 
hands  and  be  friends}  but  the  gentle- 
man who  had  received  the  firft  affront 
abfolutely  refufed  it,  and  fwore  he 
would  have  the  villain's  blood.  Mr. 
Snap  highly  applauded  the  refolution  j 
and  affirmed,  that  the  affront  was  by 
no  means  to  be  put  up  by  any  who  bore 
the  name  of  a  gentleman  }  and  that  un^ 
lefs  his  friend  refented  it  properly,  he 
would  never  execute  another  warrant  in. 
his  company  }  that  he  had  always  look- 
ed upon  him  as  a  man  of  honour,  and 
doubted  not  but  he  would  prove  him- 
felf  fo  ;  and  that  if  it  was  his  own  cafe, 
nothing  fhould  perfuade  him  to  put  up 
fuch  an  affront  without  proper  fatis- 
fa£tion.  The  count  likewife  i'poke  on 
the  fame  fide }  and  the  parties  them- 
felves  muttered  feveral  fliort  fentences, 
purporting  their  intentions.  At  laft, 
Mr.  Wild,  our  hero,  riling  flowly  from 
his  feat,  and  having  fixed  the  attention 
of  all  prefent,  began  as  follows.  *  I 
«  have  heard,  with  infinite  pleafure, 
*  every  thing  which  the  two  gentlemen 


*  Not  in  a  book  by  itfelf,  In  imitation  of  fome  other  fuch  perfons,  but  in  the  Ordi- 
nary's account,  <&c.  where,  all  the  Apologies  for  the  lives  of  rogues  and  whores  which  have 


be?n  published  within  thefe  twenty  years  ihould  have  been  inferted. 
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who  fpoke  laft  hav«  faid  with  relation 
to  honour  5  nor  can  any  man  polTibly 
entertain  a  higher  and  nobler  fenfeof 
that  word,  nor  a  greater  eftetm  of 
it's  ineftimable  value,  than  myfelf. 
If  we  have  no  name  to  exprefs  it  by 
in  our  Cant  Dictionary,  it  were  well 
to  be  wiihed  we  had.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  eflential  quality  of  a  gentleman  ; 
and  which  no  man,  who  ever  was 
great  in  the  field,  or  on  the  road,  (as 
others  exprefs  it)  can  poflibly  be 
without.  But,  alas  !  gentlemen,  what 
pity  is  it,  that  a  word  of  fuch  fove- 
reign  ufe  and  virtue  fnould  have  fo 
uncertain  and  various  an  application, 
that  fcarce  two  people  mean  the  fame 
thing  by  it  ?  Do  not  fome  by  honour 
mean  good  nature  and  humanity, 
which  weak  minds  call  virtues  ?  How 
then  !  Muft  we  deny  it  to  the  great, 
the  brave,  the  noble ;  to  the  fackei  s 
of  towns,  the  plunderers  of  provinces, 
and  the  conquerors  of  kingdoms  ? 
Were  not  thele  men  of  honour  ?  And 
yet  they  fcorned  thofe  pitiful  qualities 
I  have  mentioned.  Again,  fome  few 
(or  I  am  miftaken)  include  the  idea 
of  honefty  in  their  honour.  And 
mail  we  then  fay,  that  no  man  who 
witholds  from  another  what  law,  or 
jufttce,  perhaps,  calls  his  own,  or 
who  greatly  and  boldly  deprives  him 
of  fuch  property,  is  a  man  of  ho- 
nour ?  Heaven  foibid  I  mould  fay  fo 
in  this,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  good 
company  !  Is  honour  truth  ?  No.  It 
is  not  in  the  lye's  going  from  us,  but 
in  it's  coming  to  us,  our  honour  is 
injured.  Doth  it  then  con  fill  in  what 
the  vulgar  call  cardinal  virtues?  It 
would  be  an  affront  Ux  your  under- 
ftandings  to  fuppofe  it,  fince  we  fee 
every  day  fo  many  men  of  honour 
without  any.  In  what  then  doth  the 
word  Honour  confift  ?  Why,  in  it- 
felf  alone.  A  man  of  honour  is  he 
that  is  called  a  Man  of  Honour ;  and 
while  he  is  fo  called,  he  fo  remains, 
and  no  longer.  Think  not  any  thing 
a  man  commits  can  forfeit  his  ho- 
nour. Look  abroad  into  the  world  j 
the  prig,  while  he  flourifhes,  is  a  man 
of  honour  j  when  in  gaol,  at  the  bar, 
or  the  tree,  he  is  fo  no  longer.  And 
why  is  this  diftinc~lion  ?  Not  from 
«  his  aftionsj  for  thofc  are  often  as 


well  known  in  his  flourifhing 
as  they  are  afterwards  ;  but  bccaule 
men,  I  mean  thofe  of  his  own  party 
or  gang,  call   him  a  man  of  honour 
in  the  former,  and  ceafe  to  call  him 
fo  in  the  latter  condition.  Let  us  fee, 
then,  how  hath  Mr.  Bagfhot  injured 
the  gentleman's  honour  ?     Why,  he 
hath    called   him  a  Pickpocket ;  and 
that,  probably,  by  a  fevere  conftriic- 
tion,  and  a  long  round-about  way  of 
reafoning,  may  feem  a  little  to  dero- 
gate from  his  honour,  if  confidered 
in  a  very  nice  fenfe.     Admitting  if, 
therefore,  for  argument's  fake,  to  be 
fome  fmall  imputation  on  his  honour, 
let  Mr,   Bagfhot  give  him  fatisfac- 
tion  ;  let  him  doubly  and  triply  re- 
pair this  oblique  injury,  by  dire&ly 
afTerting  that  he  believes  he  is  a  man 
of  honour.'     The  gentleman  anfwer- 
ed,  he  was  content  to  refer  it  to  Mr. 
Wild,    and    whatever   fatisfaclion    he 
thought   fufficient,    he   would   accept. 
*  Let  him  give   me  my  money  again 
<  firft,'  faid  Bagmot,  «  and  then  I  will 
'  call  him  a  man  of  honour  with  all 
'  my  heart.*    The  gentleman  then  pro- 
tefted  he  had  not  any  ;  which  Snap  fe- 
conded,  declaring  he  had  his  eyes  on 
him  all  the  while  j  but  Bagmot  remain- 
ed ftill  unfatisfied  j  till  Wild,  rapping 
out  a  hearty  oath,  fwore  he  had  not 
taken  a  fingle  farthing  j   adding,  that 
whoever  afTerted  the  contrary  gave  him 
the  lye,  and  he  would  refent  it.     And 
now,  fuch  was  the  afcendamry  of  this 
great  man,  that  Bagfhot  immediately  ac- 
quiefced,  and  performed  the  ceremonies 
required.  And  thus, by  theexquifitead- 
drefs  of  our  hero,  this  quarrel,which  had 
fo  fatal  an  afpeft,  and  which,  between 
two  perfons  fo  extremely  jealous  of  their 
honour,  would  moft  certainly  have  pro- 
duced very  dreadful  confequences,  was 
happily  concluded. 

Mr.  Wild  was,  indeed,  a  little  inter- 
efted  in  this  affair,  as  he  himfelf  had 
fet  the  gentleman  to  work,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  greateft  part  of  the  booty  : 
and  as  to  Mr.  Snap's  depofition  in  his 
favour,  it  was  thcufual  height  to  which 
the  ardour  of  that  worthy  perfon's  friend- 
fhip  too  frequently  hurried  him.  It  was 
his  conftant  maxim — that  he  was  a 
pitiful  fellow  who  would  Hick  at  a  little 
rapping  *  for  his  friend. 


for  perjury. 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

IN        WHICH        THE       HISTORY     OF 
GREATNESS  IS  CONTINUED. 

MATTERS  being  thus  recon- 
ciled, and  the  gaming  over,  from 
reafons  before  hinted,  the  company  pro- 
ceeded to  drink  about  with  the  utmoft 
chearfulnefs  and  friendship;  drinking 
healths,  making  hands,  and  profefling 
the  moft  perfect  affection  for  each  other: 
all  which  were  not  in  the  leaft  inter- 
rupted by  fome  defigns  which  they  then 
agitated  in  their  minds,  and  which  they 
intended  to  execute  as  foon  as  tke  liquor 
had  prevailed  over  fome  of  their  under- 
Handings.  Bagmot  and  the  gentleman 
intending  to  rob  each  other  j  Mr.  Snap, 
and  Mr.  Wild  the  Elder,  meditating 
•what  other  creditors  they  could  find 
out,  to  charge  the  gentlemen  then  in 
cuitody  with  ;  the  count  hoping  to  re- 
new the  play;  and  Wild,  our  hero,  lay- 
ing a  defign  to  put  Bagihot  out  of  the 
way  ;  or,  as  the  vulgar  exprefs  it,  to 
hang  him  with  the  firft  opportunity. 
But  none  of  thefe  great  defigns  could  at 
prefent  be  put  into  execution;  for  Mr. 
.Snap  being  foon  after  fummoned  abroad 
on  bufincfs  of  great  moment,  which  re- 
quired likewife  the  affiftance  of  Mr. 
Wild  the  Elder  and  his  other  friend  j 
and  as  he  did  not  care  to  truft  to  the 
nimblenefs  of  theeount's  heels,  of  which 
he  had  already  had  fome  experience,  he 
declared  he  muft  lock  up  for  that  even- 
ing. Here,  reader,  if  thou  pleafeft,  as 
we  are  in  no  great  hafte,  we  will  flop 
and  make  a  funile.  As  when  their  lap 
is  finifhed,  the  cautious  huntfman  to 
their  kennel  gathers  the  nimble-footed 
hounds ;  they,  with  lank  ears  and  tails, 
flouch  fullenly  on  ;  whilft  he,  with  his 
whippers-in, follows  clofe  at  their  heels, 
regardlefs  of  their  dogged  humour,  till 
having  feen  them  fafe  within  the  door, 
he  turns  the  key,  and  then  retires  to 
whatever  bufinefs  or  pleafure  calls  him 
thence  :  fo,  with  louring  countenance 
and  reluctant  fteps,  mounted  the  count 
and  Bagftiot  to  their  chamber,  or  ra- 
ther kennel,  whither  they  were  attend- 
ed by  Snap  and  thofe  who  followed 
him;  and  where  Snap  having  feen  them 
depofited,  very  contentedly  locked  the 
door  and  departed.  And  now,  reader, 
we  will,  in  imitation  of  the  truly  lau- 
dable cuftom  of  the  world,  leave  thefe 


our  good  friends  to  deliver  themfelves 
as  they  can,  and  purfue  the  thriving 
fortunes  of  Wild  our  hero  ;  who,  with 
that  great  averfion  to  fatisfaction  and 
content  which  is  inleparably  incident  to 
great  minds,  began  to  enlarge  his  views 
with  his  profperity :  for  this  reftlefs 
amiable  diipofition,  this  noble  avidity 
which  encreafes  with  feeding,  isthe  firit 
principle  or  condiment  quality  of  thefe 
our  great  men  j  to  whom,  in  their  paf- 
fage  on  to  greatnefs,  it  happens  as  to  a 
travellei  over  the  Alps  ;  or,  if  this  be  a 
too  far-fetched  fimile,  to  one  who 
travels  weftward  over  the  hills  near 
Bath,  where  the  fimile  was  indeed  made. 
He  fees  not  the  end  of  his  journey  at 
once  ;  but  paffing  on  from  fcheme  to 
fcheme,  and  from  hill  to  hill,  with  noble 
conftancy,  refolving  ftill  to  attain  the 
fummit  on  which  he  hath  fixed  his 
eye,  however  dirty  the  roads  may  be 
through  which  he  {buggies,  he  at  lengtk 
arrives  at  — —  fome  vile  inn,  where  he 
finds  no  kind  of  entertainment  norcon- 
veniency  for  repofe.  I  fancy,  reader, 
if  thou  haft  ever  travelled  in  thefe  roads, 
one  part  of  my  fimile  is  fufficiently  ap- 
parent (and,  indeed,  in  all  thefe  illuf- 
trations,one  fide  is  generally  much  more 
apparent  than  the  other;)  but,  believe 
me,  if  the  other  doth  not  fo  evidently 
appear  to  thy  fatisfaction,  it  is  from  no 
other  reafon  than  becaule  thou  art  un- 
acquainted with  thefe  great  tnen,  and 
hail  not  had  fufficient  induction,  leifure, 
oropportunity,  to  confider  what  happens 
to  thofe  who  puifue  what  is,  generally 
underftood  by  greatnefs  :  for  furely  if 
thou  hadft  animadverted,  not  only  on. 
the  many  perils  to.  which  great  men  are 
daily  liable  while  they  are  in  their  pro- 
greis,  but  hadft  difcerned,  as  it  were 
through  a  microfcrope,  (for  i't  is  inviiible 
to  the  naked  eye)  that  diminutive  Ipeck 
of  happinefs  which  they  attain  even  in 
the  confummation  of  their  wifhes,  thou 
wouldft  lament  with  me  the  unhappy 
fate  of  thefe  great  menon  whom  nature 
hath  let  fo  fuperior  a  mark,  that  the  reft 
of  mankind  are  born  for  their  ufe  and 
emolument  only;  and  be  apt  to  cry  out, 
It  is  pity  that  thofe,  for  whofe  plea- 
fure and  profit  mankind  are  to  la- 
bour and  fweat,  to  be  hacked  and 
hewed,  to  be  pillaged,  plundered, and 
every  way  deftroyed,  mould  reap  fo 
little  advantage  from  all  the  miferies 
they  occafion  to  others.'  For  my  parr, 
I  own  soyielf  of  that  humble  kind  of 
D  z  mortals 
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mortals  who  confider  themfelves  born 
for  the  behoof  of  fome  great  man  or 
other ;  ami  could  I  behold  this  happi- 
nefs  carved  out  of  the  labour  and  ruin 
of  a  thoufand  fuch  reptiles  as  myfelf, 
I  might  with  fatisfa&ion  exclaim,  *  Sict 
*  fie  juvat :'  but  when  1  behold 'one 
great  man  ftarving  with  hunger  and 
freezing  with  cold  in  the  midit  of  fifty 
thoufand  who  are  fufftring  the  fame 
evils  for  his  diverfion  j  when  I  fee  an- 
other, whole  own  mind  is  a  more  ab- 
jtft  Have  to  his  own  greatnefs,  and  is 
more  tortured  and  wrecked  by  it  than 
thole  of  all  his  vafTils:  laftly,  when  I 
confider  whole  nations  rooted  out  only 
to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  a  great 
wan,  not  indeed  becaule  he  hath  extir- 
pjted  fo  many,  but  becaufe  he  had  no 
more  nations  to  extirpate  j  then,  truly,  I 
am  almoft  inclined  to  wifh  that  nature 
had  fpared  us  this  her  mafter-piece,  and 
that  no  great  man  had  ever  been  born 
into  the  world. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  hiftory,which 
will,  we  hope,  produce  much  better 
Jeflfons,  and  more  inftruclive,  than  any 
we  can  preach  :  Wild  wns  no  fooner  re- 
tired to  a  night-cellar,  than  he  began  to 
reflect  on  the  fweets  he  had  that  day 
enjoyed  from  the  labours  of  others,  viz. 
firlt,  from  Mr.  Bagfhot,  who  had  for 
his  ufe  robbed  the  count;  and,  fecondly, 
from  the  gentleman  wiio  for  the  fame 

food  pu»*pofe  had  picked  the  pocket  of 
agfhot.  He  then  proceeded  to  reafon 
thus  with  himfelf.  '  The  art  of  policy 
is  the  art  of  multiplication  5  the  de- 
grees of  greatnefs  being  conftituted 
by  thofe  two  little  words  more  and 
lefs.  Mankind  are  full  properly  to 
be  confidered  under  two  grand  divi- 
fions,  thole  that  ufe  their  own  hands, 
and  thofe  who  employ  the  hands  of 
others.  The  former  are  the  bafe  and 
rabble;  the  latter,  the  genteel  part  of 
the  creation.  The  mercantile  part  of 
the  world,  therefore,  wifely  uie  the 
term  employing  of  hands,  and  jultly 
prefer  each  other,  as  they  employ  more 
or  fewer;  for  thus  one  merchant  fays 
he  ifi  greater  than  another,  becaufe  he 
employs  more  hands.  And  now, 
indeed,  the  merchant  fhould  feem  to 
challenge  fome  character  of  greatnefs, 
did  we  not  necefarily  come  to  a  fe- 
cond  divifion,  viz.  of  thofe  who  em- 
ploy hantis  for  the  ufe  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live,  and  of 
thole  who  employ  hands  merely  for 


*  their  own  ufe,  without  any  regard  to 
'  the  benefit  of  fociety.     Of  the  former 
'  fort  are  the  yeomen,  the  manufacturer, 
'  the  merchant,  and  perhaps  the  gen-» 
«  tleman.     The  firft  of  thefe  being  to 
'  manure  and  cultivate  his  native  Ibil, 

*  and  to  employ  hands  to  produce  the 
'  fruits  of  the  earth.     The  fecond  be- 
'  ing  to   improve  them   by  employing 

*  hands  likewife,  and  to  produce  from 
'  them  thofe  ufeful  commodities  which 
'  ferve  as  well  for  the  conveniences  as 

*  neceflaries  of  life.     The  third  is  to 
'  employ  hands  for  the  exportation  of 
'  the  redundance  of  our  own  commo- 
'  dities,  and  to  exchange  them  with  the 

*  redundances  of  foreign  nations,  that 
1  thus  every  foil  and  every  climate  may 

*  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  whole  earth. 
1  The    gentleman    is,    by   employing 

*  hands  likewife,  to embellifh  hiscoun- 
'  try  with  the  improvement  of  arts  and 

*  fciences,  with  the  making  and  exe- 

*  cuting  good  and  wholefome  laws  for 
«  the  prefervation  of  property  and  the 

*  diltribution  of  juftice,  and  in  feveral 

*  other  manners  to  be  ufeful  to  fociety* 
'  Now  we  come  to  the  fecond  part  of 
'  this  <^ivin*on,  viz.  of  thofe  who  em- 
e  ploy  hands  for  their  own  ufe  only : 
'  and  this  is  that  noble  and  great  part, 
'  who  are  generally  diftinguilhed  into 
'  Conquerors,  abfolute  Princes,  Statef- 
«  men,  and  prigs.    Now  all  thefe  dif- 

*  fer  from  each  other  in  greatnefs  only, 

*  as  they  employ  more  or  fewer  hands. 
'  And  Alexander  the  Great  was  only 

*  greater  than  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
'  Tartarian  or  Arabian  Hords,  as  he 
'  was  at  the  head  of  a  larger  number. 

*  In  what  then  is  a  fingle  prig  inferior 
'  to  any  other  great  man,  but  becaufe 

*  he  employs  his  own  hands  only  ?  for 
'  he  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  le- 

*  veiled  with  the  bafe  and  vulgar,  be- 

*  caulie  he  employs  his  hands  for  his 

*  own  ufe  only.     Now,  fuppofe  uprig 

*  had  as  many  tools  as  any  prime-mi- 
1  nifter  ever  had,  would  he  not  be  as 
'  great  as  any  prime- minifter  whatlo- 
'  ever?  Undoubtedly  he  would.   What 
'  then  have  I  to-do  in  the   purl u it  of 
'  greatnefs,  but  to  procure  a  gang,  and 

*  to  make  the  ufe  of  this  gang  center 
'  inmylelf?     This  gang  (hall  rob  for 
'  me  only,  receiving  very  moderate  re- 

*  wards  for  their  aclions:  out  of  this 
'  gang  I  will  prefer  to  my  favour  the 
'  boldelt  and    molt  iniquitous  (as  the 
'  vulgar  exprefs  it;)  the  reft  I  will, 

'from 
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from  time  to  time,  as  I  fee  occafion, 
tranfpoi  t  and  hang  at  my  pleafure ; 
and  thus  (which  I  take  to  be  the 
higheft  excellence  of  a  prig)  convert 
thofe  laws  which  are  made  for  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  fociety,  to 
my  fingle  ufe/ 

Having  thus  pre-conceived  his  fcheme, 
he  faw  nothing  wanting  to  put  it  in  im- 
mediate execution,  but  that  which  is  in- 
deed the  beginning  as  well  as  the  end  of 
all  human  devices,  I  mean  money  ;  of 
which  commodity  he  was  poflefled  of  no 
more  than  fixty-five  guineas,  being  all 
that  remained  from  the  double  benefits 
he  had  made  of  Bagfhot,  and  which  did 
not  feem  fufficient  to  furnifli  his  houfe, 
and  every  other  convenience  necefTary 
for  fo  grand  an  undertaking.  He  re- 
folved  therefore  to  go  immediately  to 
the  gaming-houfe,  which  was  then  fit- 
ting; not  To  much  with  an  intention  of 
trulting  to  Fortune,  as  to  play  the  furer 
card  of  attacking  the  winner  in  his  way 
home.  On  his  arrival,  however,  he 
thought  he  might  as  well  try  his  fuc- 
cefs  at  the  dice,  and  referve  the  other 
recourfe  as  his  laft  expedient.  He  ac- 
cordingly fat  down  to  play  j  and  as  For- 
tune, no  more  than  others  of  her  fex, 
is  obferved  to  diftribute  her  favours 
with  llric~l  regard  to  great  mental  en- 
dowments, fo  our  hero  loft  every  far- 
thing in  his  pocket.  This  lofs,  how- 
ever, he  bore  with  great  conlbwcy  of 


mind,  and  with  as  great  compofure  of 
afpecl.  To  fay  truth,  he  confidered  the 
money  as  only  lent  for  a  fliort  time,  or 
rather  indeed  as  depofited  with  a  banker. 
He  then  refqlved  to  have  immediate  re- 
courfe to  his  furer  ftratagem ;  andcafting 
his  eyes  round  the  room,  he  foon  perceiv- 
ed a  gentleman  fitting  in  a  diiconfolate 
pofture,  who  feemed  a  proper  inftrument 
or  tool  for  his  purpofe.  In  fhort,  (to 
be  as  concife  as  poflible  in  thefe  leaft 
fhining  parts  of  our  hiftory)  Wild  ac- 
cofted  this  man,  founded  him,  found 
him  fit  to  execute,  propofed  the  matter, 
received  a  ready  afTent;  and  having  fix- 
ed on  the  perfon  who  feemed  that  even- 
ing the  greateft  favourite  of  Fortune, 
they  pofted  themfelves  in  the  moft  pro- 
per place  to  furprize  the  enemy  as  he 
was  retiring  to  his  quarters  j  where  he 
was  foon  attacked,  fubdued,  and  plun- 
dered j  but  indeed  of  no  considerable 
booty :  for,  it  feems,  this  gentleman 
played  on  a  common  fteck,  and  had 
depofited  his  winnings  at  the  fcene  of 
action  j  nor  had  he  any  more  than  two 
Shillings  in  his  pocket  when  he  was  au 
tacked. 

This  was  fo  cruel  a  difappointment 
to  Wild,  and  fofenfibly  afFeds  us,  (as 
no  doubt  it  will  the  reader)  that,  as  it 
mutt  diiqualify  us  both  from  proceed- 
ing any  farther  at  prefent,  we  will  now 
take  a  little  breath  ;  and  therefore  w£ 
fliall  here  clofe  this 
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BOOK      II. 


CHAP.     I. 

CHARACTERS  OF  SILLY  PEOPLE, 
WITH  THE  PROPER  USES  FOR 
WHICH  SUCH  ARE  DESIGNED. 

r*\>*\NE  renfon  why  we  chofe 
tf  y  to  end  our  firft  book,  as 

y  O  <f  we  did,  with  the  laft  chap. 
i,  ter,  was,  that  we  are  now 
^r  obliged  to  produce  two 
characters  of  a  ftamp  en- 
tirely different  from  what  we  have  hi- 
therto dealt  in.  Theie  perfons  are  of 
that  pitiful  order  of  mortals,  who  are 
in  contempt  called  good-natured ->  being 
indeed  fent  into  the  world  by  nature 
•with  the  fame  defjgn  with  which  men 
put  little  fifa  into  a  pike-pond,  in  order 
to  be  devoured  by  that  voracious  water- 
hero. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  hiftory: 
"Wild  having  fhared  the  booty  in  much 
the  fame  manner  as  before,  i.  e.  taken 
three- fourths  of  it,  amounting  to  eigh- 
teen pence,  was  now  retiring  to  reft,  in 
no  ve.y  happy  mood}  when  by  accident 
he  met  a  youncj  fellow  who  had  formerly 
been  his  companion,  and  indeed  inti- 
irtale  friend  at  fchool.  It  hath  been 
thought  that  friendship  is  ufually  nui  fed 
by  firrnlitucJe  of  manners  j  but  the  con- 
trary had  been  the  cafe  between  thcfe 
lads  :  for  whereas  Wild  was  rapacious 
and  intrepid,  the  other  had  always  more 
regard  for  his  ikin  than  his  money  $ 
Wild  therefore  had  very  generoufly 
compafiionated  this  defect  in  his  fchool- 
ftllow,  and  had  brought  him  off  from 


many  fcrapes,  into  moft  of  which  he 
had  firft  drawn  him,  by  taking  the  fault 
and  whipping  to  himfelf.  He  had  al- 
ways, indeed,  been  well  paid  on  fuch 
occafions  5  but  there  are  a  fort  of  people, 
who,  together  with  the  beft  of  the  bar- 
gain, will  be  fure  to  have  the  obligation 
too  on  their  fide;  fo  it  had  happened 
here:  for  this  poor  lad  confidered  him- 
felf in  the  higheft  degree  obliged  to  Mr. 
Wild,  and  had  contracted  a  very  great 
efteem  and  friendship  for  him,  the  traces 
of  which  anabfenceof  many  years  had 
not  in  the  leaft  effaced  in  his  mind.  He 
no  fooner  knew  Wild,  therefore,  than, 
he  accofted  him  in  the  moft  friendly 
manner,  and  invited  him  home  with 
him  to  breakfaft,  (it  being  now  near 
nine  in  the  morning)  which  invitation 
our  hero  with  no  great  difficulty  con- 
fented  to.  This  young  man,  who  was 
about  Wild's  age,  had  fome  time  be-^ 
fore  fet  up  in  the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  in 
the  materials  or  ftock  for  which  he 
had  laid  out  the  greateft  part  of  a  little 
fortune,  and  had  married  a  very  agree- 
able woman  for  love,  by  whom  he  then 
had  two  children.  As  our  reader  is  to 
be  more  acquainted  with  this  perfon,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  open  fomewhat 
of  his  character,  efpecially  as  it  will 
ferve  as  a  kind  of  foil  to  the  noble  and 
great  difpofition  of  our  hero,  and  as 
the  one  feems  lent  into  this  world  as  a 
proper  object  on  which  the  talents  of 
the  other  were  to  be  difplaycd  with  a 
proper  and  juft  fuccefs. 

Mr.  Thomas  Heartfree,  then,   (for 
that  was  his  name)  was  of  an  honeft 

and 
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and  open  difpofition.     He  was  of  that 
fort  of  men,whom  experience  only,  and 
not   their  own  natures,  mult  intorm, 
that  there  are  fuch  things  as  deceit  and 
hypocrify  in  the  world  ;  and  who,  con- 
fequently,  are  not  at  five  and  twenty  as 
difficult  to  be  impofed  upon  as  the  oldeft 
jft  fubtile.     He  was  pofleffed  of 
feveral  great  weaknefles  of  mind  ;  being 
good-natured,  friendly,  and   generous 
to  a  great  excels.     He  had,  indeed,  too 
little  regard  to  common  juftice,  for  he 
had  forgiven  Ibme  debts  to  his  acquain- 
tance,   only   becaufe   they   could    not 
pay   him  ;  and  had  entrufted  a  bank- 
rupt on  his  fetting  up  a  fecond  time, 
from  having   been  convinced  that    he 
had  dealt  in  his  bankruptcy  with  a  fair 
and  honeft  heart,  and  that  he  had  broke 
through  misfortune  only,  and  not  from 
negleft  or   impoftuie.     He  was  withal 
fo  filly  a  fellow,  that  he  never  took  the 
Jeaft  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  his 
cuftomers,  and  contented  himfelf  with 
very    moderate    gains  on   his  goods; 
which  he  was  the  better  enabled  to  do, 
potwithftanding  his  generofity,  becaufe 
his  life  was  extremely  temperate,  his 
expences  being  iblely  confined  to  the 
chearfui  entertainment  of  his  friends  at 
home,  and  now  and  then  a  moderate 
glafs    of  wine,  in  which  he  indulged 
himfelf  in  the  company  of   his  wife, 
who,  with  an  agreeable  perfon,  was  a 
mean-fpirited,  poor,  domeftick,   low-- 
bred   animal,     who    confined    herfelf 
moftly  to  the  care  of  her  family,  placed 
her  happinefs  in  her  huiband  and  her 
children,  followed  no  expenfwe  fafliions 
or  diverfions,  and  indeed  rarely  went 
abroad,  unlefs  to  return  the  vifits  of  a 
few  plain  neighbours,  and  twice  a  year 
afforded  herfelf,  in  company  with  her 
huiband,  the  diverfion  of  a  play,  where 
(he  never  fat  in  a  higher  place  than  the 
pit. 

To  this  filly  woman  did  this  filly 
fellow  introduce  the  GREAT  WILD, 
informing  her  at  the  fame  time  of  their 
fchool-acquaintance,  and  the  many  ob- 
ligations he  had  received  from  him. 
This  fimple  woman  no  fooner  heard  her 
huiband  had  been  obliged  to  her  gueft, 
than  her  eyes  fparklcd  on  him  with  a 
benevolence  which  is  an  emanation  from 
the  heart,  and  of  which  great  and  noble 
minds,  whofe  hearts  never  fwell  but 
with  an  injury,  can  have  no  very  ade- 
.quate  idea }  it  is  therefore  no  wonder 


that  our  hero  mould  mifconftrue,  as  he 
did,  the  poor,  innocent,  and  fimpie  af- 
feftion  of  Mrs.  Heartfree  towards  her 
huiband's    friend,  for    that  great  and 
generous  pafllon,  which  fires  the  eyes 
of  a  modern  heroine,  when  the  colonel 
is  fo  kind  as  to  indulge  his  city  creditor 
with  partaking  of  his  table  to-day,  and 
of  his  bed  to-morrow.     Wild  therefore 
inftantly  returned  the  compliment,  as  he 
understood  it,  with  his  eyes  ;  and  pre- 
fently  after  beftowed  many  encomiums 
on  her  beauty,  with  which  perhaps  fke, 
who  was  a  woman,  though  a  good  one, 
and  mifapprehended  thedefign,  was  not 
difpleafed,  any  more  than  the  hufband. 
When  breakfart  was  ended,  and  the 
wife    retired  to  her  houftiold    affairs, 
Wild,  who  had  a   quick  difcernment 
into  the  weaknefles  of  men,  and  who, 
befides  the  knowledge  of  his  good  (or 
foolifh)  difpofition  when  a  boy,  had  now 
discovered   feveral  fparks  of  goodnefs, 
friendfliip,  and  generofity  in  his  friend, 
began  to   difcourfe  over  the  accidents 
which  had  happened  in  their  childhood, 
and  took  frequent  occafions  of  remind- 
ing him  of  thofe  favours  which  we  have 
before  mentioned  his  having  conferred 
on  him ;  he  then  proceeded  to  the  raoft 
vehement  profefiions  of  friendship,  and 
to  the  mo(t  ardent  ex preffions  of  joy,  in 
this  renewal  of  their  acquaintance.  He 
at  laft  told  him,    with   great  feeming 
pleafure,    that  he  believed  he  had  an. 
opportunity  of  ferving  him   by  the  re- 
commendation of  a  gentleman  to  his 
cultom,  who  was  then  on  the  brink  of 
marriage  j  and,  <  If  he  be  not  already 

*  engaged,  I  will,'  fays  he,  *  endeavour 

*  to  prevail  on  him  to  furnifh  his  lady 

*  with  jewels  at  your  mop.' 
Heartfree    was    not    backward    in 

thanks  to  our  hero ;  and,  after  many 
earneft  felicitations  to  dinner,  which, 
were  refufed,  they  parted  for  them  ft 
time. 

But  here,  as  it  occurs  to  our  me- 
mory, that  our  readers  may  be  fur- 
prized  (an  accident  which  fometirr.es 
happens  in  hiftcries  of  this  kind)  how 
Mr.  Wild  the  Elder,  in  his  preient  ca- 
pacity, mould  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain his  fon  at  a  reputable fchool,  as  this 
appears  to  have  been,  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  inform  him,  that  Mr.  Wild 
himfelf  was  then  a  tradefman  in  good 
bufinefs ;  but,  by  misfortunes  in  the 
world;  (to  vrit,  extravagance  and  gam- 
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ing)  he  had  reduced  himfelf  to  that 
honourable  occupation  which  we  have 
formerly  mentioned. 

Having  cleared  up  this  doubt,  we 
xvill  now  purfue  our  hero,  who  forth- 
with repaired  to  the  count  j  and  having 
Aril  fettled  preliminary  articles  con- 
cerning diftributions,  he  acquainted  him 
•with  the  fcheme  which  he  had  formed 
againlt  Heartfree  j  and  after  confulting 
proper  methods  to  put  it  in  execution, 
ihey  began  to  concert  meafures  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  count ;  on  which  the 
£rft,  and  indeed  only  point  to  be  confi- 
dered,  was  to  raile  money — not  to  pay 
his  debts,  (for  that  would  have  required 
an  immenfe  fum,  and  was  contrary  to 
his  inclination  or  intention)  but  to  pro- 
cure him  bail ;  for  as  to  his  efcape,  Mr. 
Snap  had  taken  fuch  precautions,  that  it 
appeared  absolutely  impoffible. 


CHAP.    II. 

GREAT  EXAMPLES  OF  GREATNESS 
IN  WILD,  SHEWN  AS  WELL  BY 
HIS  BEHAVIOUR  TO  BAGSHOT, 
AS  IN  A  SCHEME  LAID  FIRST  TO 
IMPOSE  ON  HEARTFREE  BY 
MEANS  OF  THE  COUNT,  AND 
THEN  TO  CHEAT  THE  COUNT 
OF  THE  BOOTY. 

WILD  undertook,  therefore,  to 
extract  fome  money  from  Bag- 
fhot;  who,  uotvvithftanJing  (he  depre- 
dations made  on   him,  had  carried  off 
a  pretty  confiderable  booty  from  their 
engagement  at  dice  the  preceding  day. 
He  found  Mr.  Bagfhot  in  expectation 
of  his  bail;  and,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  concern,  which  he  could  at  any 
time  with  wonderful  art  put  on,  told 
him,  that  all  was  difcovered ;  that  the 
count  knew  him,  and  intended  to  pro- 
fecute  him  for  the  robbery.    <  Had  not 
I  exerted,'  faid  he,  *  my  utmoft  in- 
tereft,  and  with  great  difficulty  pre- 
vailed on  him,  in  cafe  you  refuno  the 
money  — '      *  Refund   the  money  !' 
cried  Bagfhot,  *  that  is  in  your  power  j 
for  you  know  what  an  inconfiderable 
part  of  it  fell  to  my  fliare.'— -c  How  !' 
replied  Wild,  «  is  this   your  gratitude 
to  me  for  laving  your  life  ?  For  your 
own  confcience  muft  convince  you  of 
your  guilt,  and  with  how  much  cer- 
tainty the  gentleman  can    give  evi- 
dence agaiaft  you.'—  'Marry  come 


c  up,'  quoth  Bagfhot,  «  I  believe  my 
'  life  alone  will  not  be  in  danger  !  I 
'  know  thofe  who  are  as  guilty  as  myj 
'  felf.  Do  you  tell  me  of  confcience  ?* 
—**  *  Yes,  firrah  !'  anfwered  our  hero» 
taking  him  by  the  collar  ;  '  and  fince 
'  you  dare  threaten  me,  I  will  fhew 

*  you  the  difference  between  commit- 
'  ting  a  robbery,  and  conniving  at  it, 
'  which  is  all  I  can  charge  myfelf  with. 
'  I  own,  indeed,  I  fufpe&ed,  when  you 

*  fhewed  me  a  fum  of  money,  that  you 
'  had  not  comehoneftly  by  it.'— {  How!' 
faysB-sgfhot,  frightened  out  of  one  half 
of  his  wits,    and  amazed  out  of  the 
other,  <  can  you  deny—'     «  Yes,  you 
'  laical,'  anfwered  Wild,  '  I  do  deny 

*  every  thing  j  and  do  you  find  a  wit- 
'  nefs  to  prove  it:    and,  to  fhew  you 
'  how   little  apprehenfions    I  have  of 
<  your  power  to  hurt  me,  I  will  have 
'  you  apprehended  this  moment.'     At 
which  words  he  offered  to  break  from 
him;    but  Bagfhot    laid   hold  of  his 
Ikirts,  and,  with  an  altered  tone  and 
manner,  begged  him  not  to  be  fo  impa- 
tient.    *  Refund   then,    firrah,'    cries 
Wild,  '  and  perhaps  I  may  take  pity 
«  on  you.' — '  What  muft   I  refund  ?' 
anfwered  Bagfhot.      «  Every  farthing 
'  in  your  pocket,'  replied  Wild  ;  '  then 
'  I  may  have  fome  compaffion  on  you, 
'  and  not  only  fave  your  life,  but,  out 
'  of  an  excels  of  generofity,  may  re- 

*  turn  you  fomtthing.'  At  which  words 
Bagfhot  feeming  to  hefitate,  Wild  pre- 
tended to  make  to  the  door,  and  rapt 
out  an  oath  of  vengeance  with  fo  vio- 
lent an   emphafis,  that   his  friend  no 
longer  prefumed  to  balance,  but  fuf- 
fered  Wild  to  fearch  his  pockets,  and 
draw  forth  all  he  found,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-one  guineas  and  a  half}  which 
laft  piece  our   generous   hero  returned 
him  again,  telling  him  he  might  novr 
fleep  fecure,  but   advifed   him  for  the 
future  never  to  threaten  his  friends. 

Thus  did  our  hero  execute  the  great* 
eft  exploits  with  the  utmolt  eafe  ima- 
ginable, by  means  of  thofe  tranfcen- 
dent  qualities  which  Nature  had  in- 
dulged film  with,  viz.  a  bold  heart,  a 
thundering  voice,  and  a  fteady  coun- 
tenance. 

Wild  now  returned  to  the  count,  and 
informed  him  that  he  had  got  ten  gui- 
neas of  Bagfhot  ;  for  with  great  and 
commendable  prudence  he  funk  the 
other  eleven  in  his  own  pocket  j  and 
told  him,  with  that  mosey  he  would  pro- 
curs 
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cure  him  bail,  which  he  after  prevailed 
on  his  father  and  another  gentleman  of 
the  fame  occupation  to  become  for  two 
guineas  each  j  fo  that  he  made  lawful 
prize  of  fix  more,  making  Bagmot 
debtor  for  the  whole  ten  j  for  fuch  were 
his  great  abilities,  and  fo  vaft  the  com- 
pafs  of  his  underftanding,  that  he  ne- 
ver made  any  bargain  without  over- 
reaching (or,  in  the  vulgar  uhrafe, 
cheating)  the  perfon  with  whom  he 
dealt. 

The  count  being,  by  thefe  means, 
enlarged,  the  firft  thing  they  did,  in 
order  to  procure  credit  from  tradefmen, 
was  the  taking  a  handfome  houfe  ready- 
furniihed  in  one  of  the  new  ftreets  j  in 
which,  as  foon  as  the  count  was  fettled, 
they  proceeded  to  furnimhim  with  fer- 
vants  and  equipage,  and  all  the  infignia 
of  a  large  eitate,  proper  to  impofe  on 
poor  Heartfree.  Thefe  being  all  ob- 
tained, Wild  made  a  fecond  vjfit  to  his 
friend,  and,  with  much  joy  in  his  coun- 
tenance, acquainted  him  that  he  had 
fucceeded  in  his  endeavours,  and  that 
the  gentleman  had  promifed  to  deal  with 
him  for  the  jewels  which  he  intended  to 
prefent  his  bride,  and  which  were  de- 
figned  to  be  very  fplendid  and  coftly : 
he  therefore  appointed  him  to  go  to  the 
count  the  next  morning,  and  carry  with 
him  a  fet  of  the  richelt  and  moft  beau- 
tiful jewels  he  had  ;  giving  him  at  the 
fame  time  fome  hints  of  the  count's  ig- 
norance of  that  commodity,  and  that 
he  might  extort  what  price  of  him  he 
pleafed.  But  Heartfree  told  him,  not 
without  fome  difdain,  that  he  fcorned 
to  take  any  fuch  advantage}  and,  after 
exprefiing  much  gratitude  to  his  friend 
'for  his  recommendation,  he  promifed 
to  carry  the  jewels  at  the  hour,  and  to 


'the  place  appointed. 
I  am  fenfib!< 


Able  that  the  reader,  if  he 
hath  but  the  leaft  notion  of  greatnefs, 
mult  have  fuch  a  contempt  for  the  ex- 
treme folly  of  this  fellow,  that  he  will 
he  very  little  concerned  at  any  misfor- 
tunes which  may  befal  him  in  the  Se- 
quel }  for,  to  have  no  fufpkion  that 
an  old  fchool- fellow,  with  whom  he 
had,  in  his  tendered  years,  contracted 
a  friendship,  and  who,  on  the  accident- 
al renewing  their  acquaintance,  had 
profefled  the  mbft  paffionate  regard  for 
him,  fhould  be  very  ready  to  iinpofe 
on  him  ;  in  fhort,  t6  conceive  that  a 
friend  Ihould,  of  his  own  accord,  with- 
out any  view  to  his  own  intereit,  en- 


deavour to  do  him  a  fervice,  rniift  argue 
luch  weaknel's  of  mind,  fuch  ignorance 
of  the  world,  and  fuch  an  artlefs,  fim- 
ple,  undefigning  heart,  as  mull  render 
the  perfon  pofleiTed  of  it  the  loweft 
creature,  and  the  propereft  object  of 
contempt  imaginable,  in  the  eyes  of 
every  man  of  understanding  and  dii- 
cernment. 

Wild  remembered  that  his  friend 
Heartfree's  faults  were  rather  in  his 
heart  than  in  his  head  5  that  though  he 
was  fo  mean  a  fellow,  that  he  was  ne- 
ver capable  of  laying  a  defign  to  injure 
any  human  creature,  yet  was  he  by  no 
means  a  fool,  nor  liable  to  any  grofs 
impofition,  unlefs  where  his  heart  be- 
trayed him.  He  therefore  inftrufted 
the  count  to  take  only  one  of  his  jewels 
at  the  firft  interview,  and  to  reject  the 
reft  as  not  fine  enough,  and  order  him 
to  provide  fome  richer.  He  faid,  this 
management  would  prevent  Heartfree 
from  expecling  ready -money  for  the 
jewel  he  brought  with  him,  which  the 
count  was  prefently  to  difpofe  of  j  and 
by  means  of  that  money,  and  his  great 
abilities  at  cards  and  dice,  to  get  toge- 
ther as  large  a  fum  as  poffible,  which 
he  was  to  pay  down  to  Heartfree  at  the 
delivery  of  the  fet  of  jewels  j  who  would 
be  thus  void  of  all  manner  of  fufpicion> 
and  would  not  fail  to  give  him  credit 
for  the  refidue. 

By  this  contrivance  it  will  appear  iri 
the  lequel,  that  Wild  did  not  only  pro- 
pofe  to  make  the  impofition  on  Heart- 
free,  who  was  (hitherto)  void  of  all 
fufpicion,  more  certain,  but  to  rob  the 
count  himfelf  of  this  fum.  This  dou- 
ble method  of  cheating  the  very  tools 
who  are  our  inttrtlments  to  cheat  others, 
is  the  fuperlative  degree  of  greatnefs; 
and  is  probably  as  far  as  any  fpirif: 
crulled  over  with  clay  can  carry  it,  fall- 
ing very  little  mort  of  diabolifm  itfelf. 

This  method  was  immediately  put  in 
execution  j  and  the  count,  the  firft  day, 
took  only  a  fmgle  brilliant,  worth  a- 
bout  three  hundred  pounds;  and  ordered 
a  necklace,  "ear-rings,  and  folitaire,  of 
the  value  of  three  thoufand  more,  to  be 
prepared  by  that  day  feven -night. 

This  interval  was  employed  by  Wild 
in  profecuting  his  fcheme  of  railing  a 
gang}  in  which  he  met  with  fuch  fuc- 
cet's,  that  within  a  few  days  he  had 
levied  feveral  bold  and  reiblute  fellows, 
fit  for  any  enterprize,  how  dangerou* 
or  great  foever, 

S  We 
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We  have  before  remarked,  that  the 
trueft  mark  of  greatnefs  isinfatiabiltty. 
Wild  had  covenanted  with  the  count  to 
receive  three-fourths  of  the  booty,  and 
had,  at  the  fame  time,  covenanted  with 
himftlf  to  fecure  the  other  fourth  part 
likewife,  for  which  he  had  formed  a  ve- 
ry great  and  noble  defign;  but  he  now 
faw  with  concern,  that  fum  which  was 
to  be  received  in  hand  by  Heartfree,  in 
danger  of  being  abfolutely  loft.  In  or- 
der, therefore,  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  that 
JikcwiiV,  he  contrived  that  the  jewels 
fhoujd  be  brought  in  the  afternoon,  and 
that  Heartfree  mould  be  detained  before 
the  count  could  fee  him  ;  fo  that  the 
night  mould  overtake  him  in  his  return, 
when  two  of  his  gang  were  ordered  to 
attack  and  plunder  him. 


CHAP.     III. 

CONTAINING     SCENES    OF    SOFT- 

NESS, LOVE,  AND  HONOUR;  ALL 
IN  THE  GREAT  STYLE. 


E  count  had  difpofed  of  his 
A  jewej  for  it's  full  value  j  and  this 
he  had,  by  dexterity,  raifed  to  a  thou- 
iand  pounds:  this  fum,  therefore,  he 
paid  down  to  Heartfree,  promifing  him 
the  reit  within  a  month.  His  houfe, 
his  equipage,  his  appearance,  but,  a- 
boye  all,  a  certain  plaufibility  in  his 
Voice  and  behaviour,  would  have  deceiv- 
ed any,  but  one  whole  great  and  wife 
heart  had  diaated  to  him  fomethlng 
within,  which  would  have  fecured  him 
from  any  danger  of  impofition  from 
without.  Heartfree,  therefore,  did  not 
in  the  leaft  fcruple  giving  him  credit  ; 
but  as  he  had  in  reality  procured  thofe 
jewels  of  another,  his  own  little  itock 
not  being  able  to  ftirnilh  any  thing  fo 
valuable,  he  begged  the  count  would 
be  fo  kind  to  give  his  note  for  the  mo- 
ney, payable  at  the  time  he  mentioned  ; 
which  that  gentleman  did  not  in  the 
Jeaft  fcruple:  fo  he  paid  him  thethou- 
fand  pounds  in  fpecie,  and  gave  his  note 
for  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds 
more  to  Heartfree,  who  burnt  with  gra- 
titude to  Wild  for  the  noble  cuftoiner 
he  had  recommended  to  him. 

As  foon  as  Heartfree  was  departed, 
Wild,  who  waited  in  another  room, 
came  in,  and  received  the  caiket  from 
the  count;  "it  having  been  agreed  be- 
tween tbfr  *hat  this  mould  b<r  d^- 


pofited  in  his  hands,  as  he  was  the  ori- 
ginal contriver  of  the  fcheme,  and  was 
to  have  thelargeftfhare.  Wild  having 
received  the  caflcer,  offered  to  meet  the 
count  late  that  evening  to  come  to  a  di- 
vifion  ;  but  fuch  was  the  hitter's  con- 
fidence in  the  honour  of  our  hero,  that, 
he  faid,  if  it  was  any  inconvenience  to 
him,  the  next  morning  would  do  al- 
together as  well.  This  was  more 
agreeable  to  Wild;  and  accordingly  an 
appointment  being  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  fet  out  in  halte  to  purfue 
:  Heartfree  to  the  place  where  the  two 
gentlemen  were  ordered  to  meet  and  at- 
tack him.  Thofe  gentlemen,  with  no- 
ble refolution,  executed  their  purpofej 
they  attacked  and  fpoiled  the  enemy  of 
the  whole  fum  he  had  received  from  the 
count. 

As  foon  as  the  engagement  was  over, 
and  Heartfree  left  fprawling  on  the 
ground,  our  hero,  who  wifely  declined 
trufting  the  booty  in  his  friend's  hands, 
though  he  had  good  experience  of  their 
honour,  made  off  after  the  conquerors  : 
at  length,  they  being  all  at  a  place  of 
fafety,  Wild,  according  to  a  previous 
ngreement,  received  nine-tenths  of  the 
booty;  the fubordinate heroes  did  indeed 
profefs  fome  little  unwillingriefs  (per- 
haps more  than  was  ftri&ly  confident 
with  honour)  to  perform  their  contract; 
but  Wild,  partly  by  argument,  but 
more  by  oaths  and  threatnings,  pre- 
vailed with  them  to  fulfil  their  pro- 
mife. 

Ourhero  having  thus,  with  wonder- 
ful addrefs,  brought  this  great  and  glori- 
ous aftion  to  a  happy  conclufion,  refolv- 
ed  to  relax  his  mind,  after  his  fatigue,  in 
the  converfation  of  the  fair.  He  there- 
fore fet  forwards  to  his  lovely  Laetitia  j 
but  in  his  way  .accidentally  met  with  a 
young  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  Mifs 
Molly  Straddle,  who  was  taking  the 
air  in  Bridges  Street.  Mils  Molly 
feeing  Mr.  Wild,  flopped  him  ;  and 
with  a  familiarity  peculiar  to  a  genteel 
town  education,  tapped,  or  rather  flap- 
ped him  on  the  back,  and  afked  him  to 
treat  lu/r  with  a  pint  of  wine  at  a  neigh- 
buuring  tavern.  The  hero,  though  he 
loved  th^  chafte  Lactitia  with  cxccflive 
tendernefs,  wjs  not  of  that  low,  ini- 
velling  breed  cf  mortals,  who,  as  it  is 
generally  cxprefled,  tic  tbcmfcfoes  to  a 
woman  s  apron-brings ;  in  a  woi 
are  tainted  with  that  mean,  bai"  , 

ji  viuue  as  it  is  called,  cf  Con- 
ftancyj 
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ftancy;  therefore  he  immediately  con- 
fented,  and  attended  her  to  a  tavern 
famous  for  excellent  wine,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Rummer  and  Horiefhoe, 
where  they  retired  to  a  room  by  them- 
felves.  Wild  was  very  vehement  in 
his  addrefTes,  but  to  no  purpofe  :  the 
young  lady  declared  (he  would  grant 
no  favour  till  he  had  made  her  a  pre- 
fent;  this  was  immediately  complied 
Vvith,  and  the  lover  made  as  happy  as 
he  could  defire. 

The  immoderate  fondnefs  which 
Wild  entertained  for  his  dear  Laetitia, 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  wafte  any  confi- 
'derable  time  with  Mifs  Straddle.  Not- 
withftanding,  therefore,  all  the  endear- 
ments andcarefles  of  that  young  lady,  he 
foon  made  an  excufe  to  go  down  (lairs, 
and  thence  immediately  fet  forward 
}o  Lastitia,  without  taking  any  formal 
leave  of  Mifs  Straddle,  or  indeed  of 
the  drawer,  with  whom  the  lady  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  come  to  an  ac- 
count for  the  reckoning. 

Mr.'  Wild,  on  his  arrival  at  Mr. 
'Snap's,  found  only  Mifs  Domy  at 
homej  that  youn^  lady  being  employ- 
ed alone,  in  imitation  of  Penelope, 
with  her  thread  or  worftedj  only  with 
this  difference,  that  whereas  Penelope 
unravelled  by  night  what  (he  had  knit, 
or  wove,  or  fpun  by  day  j  fo  what  our 
young  heroine  unravelled  by  day,  (he 
knit  again  by  night.  In  (liort,  (he  was 
mending  a  pair  of  blue  ftockings  with 
red  clocks  ;  a  circumftance  which,  per- 
haps, we  might  have  omitted,  had  it 
not  fervetjL  to  (hew  that  there  are  ftill 
fome  ladies  of  this  age  who  imitate 
the  fimplicity  of  the  ancients. 

Wild  immediately  a(ked  for  his  be- 
loved and  was  informed,  that  (he  was 
not  at  home.  '  He  then  enquired,  where 
flie  was  to  be  found,  and  declared 
he  would  not  depart  till  he  had  feen  her, 
nay,  not  till  he  had  married  her;  for, 
indeed,  his  paflion  for  her  was  truly 
honourable  ;  in  other  words,  he  had  fo 
ungovernable  a  delire  for  her  perfon, 
that  he  would  go  any  lengths  to  fatisfy 
it.  He  then  pulled  out  the  caflcet, 
which  he  fwore  was  full  of  the  finelt 
jewels,  and  that  he  would  give  them 
all  to  her,  with  other  promifes  j  which 
fo  prevailed  on  Mifs  Dofhy,  who  had 
not  the  common  failure  of  .(ifters  in  en- 
vying, and  often  endeavouring  to  dif- 
appoint  each  other's  happinefs,  that  (he 
deilred  Mr.  Wild  to  fit  down  a  few 


minutes,  whilft  (he  endeavoured  to  find 
her  fifter,  and  to  bring  her  to  him. 
The  lover  thanked  her,  and  promifed 
to  ftay  till  her  return  j  and  Mifs  Do- 
fhy, leaving  Mr.  Wild  to  his  medita- 
tions, faftened  him  in  the  kitchen  by 
barring  the  door  (for  moft  of  the  doors 
in  this  manfion  were  made  to  be  bolted 
on  the  outfide;)  and  then  (lapping-to  the 
door  of  the  houfe  with  great  violence, 
without  going  out  at  it,  (he  ftole  foftly 
up  ftairs,  where  M  fs  Lastitia  was  en* 

faged  in  clofe  conference  with  Mr. 
agfliot.  Mifs  Letty,  being  inform- 
ed by  her  fifter  in  a  whifper  of  what 
Mr.  Wild  had  faid,  and  what  he. had 
produced,  told  Mr.  Bagfhot,  that  a 
young  lady  was  below  to  vifit  her, 
whom  (he  would  difpatch  with  all  ima- 
ginable hafte,  and  return  to  him.  She 
defired  him,  therefore,  to  ftay  with  pa- 
tience for  her  in  the  mean  time,  and 
that  (he  would  leave  the  door  unlocked, 
though  her  papa  would  never  forgive 
her  if  he  (hould  difcover  it.  Bagfliot 
promifed  on  his  honour  not  to  ftep 
without  his  chamber,  and  the  two 
young  ladies  went  foftly  down  ftairs; 
when  pretending  firft  to  make  their  en- 
try into  the  houfe,  they  repaired  to  the 
kitchen,  where  not  even  the  prefenceof 
the  chafte  LaetitJa  could  reftore  that 
harmony  to  the  countenance  of  her 
lover,  which  Mifs  Theodofia  had  left 
him  poffeffed  of  j  for,  during  her  ab- 
fence,  he  had  difcoyered  the  abfence  of  a 
purfe  containing  bank-notes  for  nine 
hundred  pounds,  which  had  been  taken 
from  Mr.  Heartfree,  and  which,  in- 
deed, Mils  Straddle  had,  in  the  warmth 
cf  his  amorous  carefies,  unperceived 
drawn  from  him.  However,  as  he  had 
that  perfect  maftery  of  his  temper,  or 
rather  of  his  mufcles,  which  is  as  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  forming  a  great  charac- 
ter as  to  the  perfonating  it  on  the  ftage, 
he  foon  conveyed  a  fmileinto  his  coun- 
tenance, and  concealing  as  well  his 
misfortune  as  his  chagrin  at  it,  began 
to  pay  honourable  addreffes  to  Mifs 
Letty.  This  young  lady,  among  many 
other  good  ingredients,  had  three  very 
predominant  paffions  j  to  wit,  vanity, 
wantonnefs,  and  avarice.  To  fatisfy 
the  firft  of  thefe,  (he  applied  Mr.  Smirk 
and  Co.  to  the  fecond  Mr.  Bagfliot 
and  Co.  and  our  hero  had  the  ho- 
nour and  happinefs  of  folely  engrofling 
the  third.  Now,  thefe  three  forts  of 
lovers  (he  had  very  different  ways  of 
E  2  entertain-' 
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entertaining.     With  the  nrft,  flie  was 
all  gay  and  coquette  j  with  the  fecond, 
all  fond  and  rampant  j  and  with  the 
laft,  all  cold  and  rei'erved.     She,  there- 
fore, told  Mr.  Wild,  with  amoft  com.- 
pofed  afpe£\,  that  (he  was  glad  he  had 
repented  of  his  manner  of  treating  her 
at  their  laft  interview,  where  his  beha- 
viour was   fo  monftrous,  that  (he  had 
refolved  never  to  fee  him  any  more  j 
that  (he  was  afraid  her  own  fex  would 
hardly  pardon  her  the  weaknefs  (he  was 
fcuilly  of  in  receding  from  that  refolu- 
t'ion,  which  (he  was  perfuaded  (he  ne- 
ver fhould  have  brought  herfelf  to,  had 
not  her  fifter,  who  was.  there  to  con- 
firm what  (he  faid,    (as  (he  did  with 
many  oaths)  betrayed  her  into  his  com- 
pany,   by   pretending  it  was   another 
perfon  to  villt  her  :    but,  however,  as 
lie  now  thought  proper  to  give  her  more 
convincing  proofs  of  his  affeclions,  (for 
he  had  now  the  cafket  in  his  hand)  and 
fince  (he  perceived  his  defigns  were  no 
longer  againft  her  virtue,  but  were  fuch 
as  a  woman  of  honour  might  liften  to, 

die  muft  own and  then  (lie  feigned 

an  hefitation  ;  when  Theodofia  began, 
4  Nay,  fifter,  I  am  refolved  you  (hall 
•'  counterfeit  no  longer. — I  afture  you, 
Mr.  Wild,  (he  hath  the  moft  violent 
paflion  for  you  in  the  world — and, 
indeed,  dear  Ti(hy,  if  you  offer  to  go 
back,  fince  I  plainly  fee  Mr.  Wild's 
defigns  are  honourable,  I  will  be- 
tray all  you  have  ever  faid.' — *  How, 
fifter,'  anfwered  Lztitia ;  *  I  proteft 
you  will  drive  me  out  of  the  room  : 
I  did  not  expect  this  ufage  from  you.' 
Wild  then  fell  on  his  kneesj  and  tak- 
ing hold  of  her  hand,  repeated  a  fpeech 
which,  as  the  reader  may  eafily  fuggeft 
it  to  himfeif,  1  (hall  not  here  fet  down. 
He  then  offered  her  the  cafket,  but  (lie 
gently  rejected  it  ;  and  on  a  fecond 
offer,  with  a  n1  ode  ft  countenance  and 
voice,  defired  to  know  what  it  contain- 
ed. Wild  then  opened  it,  and  took 
forth  (with  forrow  I  write  it,  and  with 
forrow  will  it  be  read)  one  of  thofe 
beautiful  necklaces,  with  which,  at  the 
fair  of  Bartholomew,  they  deck  the 
well-bewhitened  neck  of  Thaleftris 
Queen  of  Amazons,  Anna  Bulleri, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  fome  other  high 
princefs  in  drollick  ftory.  It  was,  in- 
deed, compofed  of  that  pafte,  which 
Perdseus  Magnus,  an  ingenious  toy- 
man, doth  at  a  very  moderate  price 
tiifpenfe  of  to  the  fecond-rate  beaus  of 


the  metropolis.     For,  to  open  a  truth, 
which  we  afk  our  reader's  pardon  for 
having  concealed   from   him   fo  long, 
the  fagacious  count,  wifely  fearing  left 
fume  accident  might  preventMr. Wild's 
return  at  the  appointed  time,  had  care- 
fully conveyed  the  jewels  which  Mr. 
Heartfree  had  brought  with  him,    into 
his  own  pocket ;  and  in  their  ftead  had 
placed  in  the  calketthefe  artificial  (tones, 
which,  though  of  equal  value  to  a  phir 
lolbpher,    and    perhaps    of    a    much 
greater  to  a  true  admirer  of  the  com* 
pofitions  of  art,  had  not,  however,  the 
fame  charms  in  the  eyes  of  Mifs  Letty. 
who  had   indeed   fome  knowledge   of 
jewels  ;  for  Mr.  Snap,  with  great  rea- 
fon,  confidering  how  valuable  a  part  of 
a  lady's  education   it  would  be  to  be 
well  inftrucled  in  thefe  things,  in   an 
age  when  young  ladies  learn  little  more 
than   how  to  drefs  themfelves,  had  in 
her  youth  placed   Mifs  Letty  as   the 
handmaid  (or  hotife-maid,  as  the  vul- 
gar call  it)  of  an  eminent  pawn- broker. 
The  lightning,  therefore,  which  (hould 
have   flamed  from  the  jewels,  flamed 
from  hereyes,  and  thunder  immediate- 
ly followed  from  her  voice.     She  be- 
knaved,    be-rafcalled,    be-rogued    the 
unhappy  hero,  who  ftood  filent,  con- 
founded with  aftbnifhment,  but  more 
with  (hame  and   indignation,  at  being 
thus  out-witted  and  over  reached.     At 
length,  he   recovered    his   fpirits,  and 
throwing  down  the  caflcet  in  a  rage,  he 
(hatched  the  key  from  the  table  j  and 
without  making  any  anfwer  to  the  la- 
dies, who  both  very  plentifully  opened 
upon    him,    and  without  taking   any 
leave  pf  them,  he  flew  out  at  the  door, 
and  'repaired  with  the  utmoft  expeditio^ 
to  the  count's  habitation. 


CHAP.     IV. 

IN  WHICH  WILD,  AFTER  MANY 
FRUITLESS  ENDEAVOURS  TO 
DISCOVER  HIS  FRIEND,  MORALI- 
ZES ON  HIS  MISFORTUNE  IN  A 
SPEECH,  WHICH  MAY  BE  OF  USE 
(IF  RIGHTLY  UNDERSTOOD)  TO 
SOME  OTHER  CONSIDERABLE 
SPEECH-MAKERS. 

NOT  the  higheft-fed  footman  of 
the  h'igheft-bred  woman  of"  qua- 
lity   knocks    with    more    impetuofity, 
than   Wild  did  at  the  count's  door, 

which 
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was  immediately  opened  by  a 
\vell-dreffed  liveryman,  who  anfwered 
that  his  mafter  was  not  at  home. 
Wild,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  fearched 
the  houfe,  but  to  no  purpofe  j  he  then 
ranfacked  all  the  gaming- houfes  in 
town,  but  found  no  count  :  indeed, 
that  gentleman  had  taken  leave  of  his 
houfe  the  fame  inftant  Mr.  Wild  had 
turned  his  back ;  and  equipping  himfelf 
•with  boots  and  a  poft-horfe,  without 
taking  with  him  either  fervant,  cloaths, 
or  any  necefiaries  for  the  journey  of 
a  great  man,  made  fuch  mighty  expe- 
dition, that  he  was  now  upwards  of 
twenty  miles  on  his  way  to  Dover. 

WILD,  finding  his  learch  ineffect- 
ual, refolved  to  give  it  over  for  that 
night  :  he  then  retired  to  his  feat  of 
contemplation,  a  night-cellar  j  where, 
•without  a  fingle  farthing  in  his  pocket, 
he  called  for  a  fneaker  of  punch,  and, 
placing  himfelf  on  a'bench  by  himfelf, 
he  foftly  vented  the  following  foli- 
loquy, 

<  How  vain  is  human  GREATNESS! 
What  avail  fuperior  abilities,  and 
a  noble  defiance  of  thofe  narrow 
rules  and  bounds  which  confine  the 
vulgar  j  when  our  beft-concerted 
fchemes  are  liable  to  be  defeated  ! 
How  unhappy  is  the  ftate  of  PRIG- 
GISM  !  How  impoflible  for  human 
prudence  to  forelee  and  guard  againft 
every  circumvention  !  It  is  even  as 
a  game  of  Chefs;  where,  while  the 
rook,  or  knight,  or  bifhop,  is  bufied 
in  forecafting  fome  great  enterprize, 
a  worthlefs  pawn  interpofes,  and 
difconcerts  his  fcheme.  Better  had 
it  been  for  me  to  have  obierved  the 
fimple  laws  of  friendship  and  mora- 
lity, than  thus  to  ruin  my  friend  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  I  might  have 
commanded  his  purfe  to  any  degree 
of  moderation  j  1  have  now  difabled 
him  from  the  'power  of  ferving  me. 
Well  !  but  tha"t  was  not  my  defign. 
If  I  cannot  arraign  my  own  conduct, 
why  mould  I,  like  a  woman  or  a 
child,  fit  down  and  lament  the  dif- 
appointment  of  chance  ?— But  can  I 
acquit  myfelf  of  all  neglect  ?  Did  I 
not  mifbehave  in  putting  it  into  the 
power  of  others  to  outwit  me  ?— But 
that  is  impoflible  to  be  avoided.  In 
this  a  prig  is  more  unhappy  than  any 
other  ;  a  cautious  man  may,  in  a 
crowd,  preferve  his  own  pockets,  by 
f  keeping  his  hands  in  them  j  but 


while  the  prig  employs  his  hands 
in  another's  pocket,  how  (hall  he  b6 
able  to  defend  his  own  ?  Indeed,  in 
this  light,  what  can  be  imagined 
more  miferable  than  a  prig  ?  Hov* 
dangerous  are  his  acquifitions !  how 
unfafe,  how  unquiet  his  pofleflions  ! 
Why,  then,  fhould  any  man  wifh  to 
be  a  prigy  or  where  is  his  greatnefs  ? 
I  anfvver,  in  his  mind.  'Tis  the 
inward  glory,  the  fecret  confciouf- 
nefs  of  doing  great  and  wonderful 
actions,  which  can  alone  fupport 
the  truly  GREAT  man,  whether  he 
be  a  CONQUEROR,  a  TYRANT,  a 
STATESMAN,  or  a  PRIG.  Thefc 
muft  bear  him  up  againft  the  private 
curfe  and  publick  imprecation  ;  and 
while  he  is  hated  and  detefted  by  all 
mankind,  muft  make  him  inwardly 
fatisfied  with  himfelf.  For  what 
but  fome  fuch  inward  fatisfaction 
as  this  could  infpire  men  pofleflTed  of 
power,  of  wealth,  of  every  human 
blefling,  which  pride,  avarice,  or 
luxury  could  defire,  to  forfake  their 
homes,  abandon  eafe  and  repofe,  and 
attheexpence  of  riches  and  pleafures, 
at  the  price  of  labour  and  hardship, 
and  at  the  hazard  of  all  that  Fortune 
hath  liberally  given  them,  could  fend 
them,  at  the  head  of  a  multitude  of 
prigs,  called  an  army,  to  moled 
their  neighbours  ;  to  introduce  rape, 
rapine,  bloodfhed,  and  every  kind 
of  mifery,  among  their  own  fpecies  J 
What  but  fome  fuch  glorious  appe- 
tite of  mind  could  inflame  princes, 
endowed  with  the  greateil  honours, 
and  enriched  with  the  moft  plentiful 
revenues,  to  defire  malicioufly  to  rob 
thofe  fubjects  of  their  liberties,  who 
are  content  to  fweat  for  the  luxury^ 
and  to  bow  down  their  knees  to  the 
pride  of  thofe  very  princes  ?  What 
but  this  can  infpire  them  to  deftroy 
one  half  of  their  fubjects,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  reft  to  an  abfolute  de- 
pendance  on  their  own  wills,  and 
on  thofe  of  their  brutal  fucceflbrs  ? 
What  other  motive  could  feduce  a 
fubject  poflefied  of  great  property  in. 
his  community,  to  betray  the  intereft 
of  his  fellow- fubjects,  of  his  breth- 
ren, and  his  pofterity,  to  the  wanton 
difpofttion  of  fuch  princes  ?  Laftly, 
what  lefs  inducement  could  perfuade 
the  prig  to  forfake  the  methods  o£ 
acquiring  a  fafe,  an  honeft,  and  a 
plentiful  livelihood,  and,  at  the  ha- 
'  zard 
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zard  of  even  life  itfelf,  and  what  is 
miftakenly  called  diftionour,  to  break 
openly  and  bravely  thiough  the  laws 
of  his  country,  for  uncertain,  un- 
fttady,  and  unfafe  gain  ?  '  Let  me 
then  hold  myfelf  contented  with  this 
reflection,  that  I  have  been  wile, 
though  unfuccefsful }  and  am  a 
«  GREAT,  though  an  unhappy  man/ 

His  folilpquy  and  his  punch  con- 
cluded together  5  for  lie  had  at  every 
paui'e  comforted  himfelf  with  a  fip. 
And  now  it  came  firft'.into  his  ht;t.  , 
tbfat  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  pay 
for  it,  than  it  was  to  fwallow  it  ; 
vrheo,  to  his  great  pleafure,  he  beheld, 
at  another  coiner  of  the  room,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  employed 
in  the  attack  on  Heartfree,  and  who, 
be-  tioubted  not,  would  readily  lend 
him  a  -g.tiir.ea  or  two  ;  but  he  had  the 
MofttfcWiprr,. on  applying  to  him,  to 
htar  that  the  gaming-table  had  ftript 
fcim  of  all.  fhe  booty  which  hi.s  own 
g«neroiky  -had  left  in  his  pofleflion. 
He  ,w3S therefore  obliged  to  purfue 
kis.  ufwal  method  on  inch  cccafions  5 
ii>,  cocking  his  hat  fiercely,  he  march- 
ed cut  ct-  the  room  without  making 
a»y  excii.Ov  or  any  one  daring  to  make 
fbe  leafi  demand. 


C  H  A  P.    V. 

. 

CONTAINING  MANY  SURPRIZING 
ADVENTURES,  WRICK  -QUR  flE- 
EQ,  WITH  GREAT  GREATNESS, 
ATCHIEVED. 

WE  will  now  leave  our  hero  to 
take  a  ihorr  repofe,  and  return 
to  Mr.  Snap's  5  where,  at  Wild's  de- 
parture, the  fair  Theodofia  had  again 
betaken  herfelf  to  her  flocking,  and 
JVlifs  Letty  had  retired  up  ftairs  .to  Mr. 
Bagfhot  :  but  that  gentleman  had 
broken  his  parole,  and  having  con- 
toeyed  hiruf-rlf  below  ftairs  behind  a 
tlobr,  he  took  the  .opportunity  of 
.Wild's  fally  to  make  his  efcape.  We 
fcall  only  ob.ferve,  that  Mtfs  Letty's 
furpme  was  the  greater,  as  (he  had, 
•notwithftanding  her  promife  to  the 
contrary,  taken  the  precaution  to  turn 
ihe  key  j  but,  in  her  .hurry,  me  did  it 
ineffeciuaily.  How  wretched  muft  have 
fceen  the  fuuation  of  this  young  crea- 
jiure,  who  had  not  only  loft  a  lover, 
on  whom  her  tender  heait  perfectly 


doated,  but  was  expofed  to  the  rage  of 
an  injured  father,  tenderly  jealous  of 
his  honour,  which  was  deeply  engaged 
to  tlv  ilienff  of  London  and  Middle- 
fex  for  the  fafe  cuftody  of  the  faid 
Bagftiot,  and  for  which  two  very  good 
refponfible  friends  had  given  not  only 
their  words  but  their  bonds. 

But  let  us  remove  our  eyes  front 
this  melancholy  objccl,  and  furvey 
our  hero  5  who,  after  a  fuccefslefs 
fearch  for  Mifs  Straddle,  with  won- 
derful greatnefs  of  mind,  and  fteadi- 
nefs  of  countenance,  went  early  in  the 
morning  to  vifit  his  friend  Heartfree, 
at  a  time  when  the  common  herd  of 
friends  would  have  forfaken  and  avoid- 
ed him.  He  entered  the  room  with 
a  chearful  air,  which  he  prefently 
changed  into  furpiize  on  feeing  his 
friend  in  a  night-gown,  with  his 
wounded  head  bound  about  with  li- 
nen, and  looking  extremely  pale  from 
a  great  profusion  of  blood.  When 
Wild  was  informed  by  Heartfree  what 
had  happened,  he  firil  exprefTed  great 
forrovv,  and  afterwards  fuffered  as  vi- 
olent agonies  of  rage  againft  the  rob- 
bers to  burft  from  him.  Heartfree, 
in  compaflioi)  to  the  deep  impreffions 
his  misfortune  feemed  to  make  on  his 
friend,  endeavoured  to  leilen  it  as 
much  as  porfible,  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
aggerating the  obligation  he  owed  to 
Wild,  in  which  his  wife  likewife  fe- 
conded  him  j  and  they  break fafted 
with  more  comfort  than  was  reafonably 
to  be  expected  after  fuch  an  accident. 
Heartfree  exprefllng  great  fatisfaclion 
that  he  had  put  the  count's  note  in 
another  pocket-book  ;  adding,  that 
fuch  a  lofs  would  have  been  fatal  to 
him  :  '  for,  to  confefs  the  truth  to  you, 
my  dear  friend,'  faid  he,  «  I  have 
had  fome  lofles  lately  which  have 
greatly  perplexed  my  affairs  $  and 
though  I  have  many  debts  due,  to 
me  from  people  of  great  faihion,  I 
affure  you,  I  know  not  where  to  be 
certain  of  getting  a  fhilling.'  Wild 
greatly  felicitated  him  on  the  lucky  ac- 
cident of.preferving  his  note  j  and  then 
proceeded,  with  much  acrimony,  to 
inveigh  againft  the  barbarity  of  people 
of  faftiion,  who  kept  tradefmen  out  of 
their  money. 

While  they  amufed  themfelves  with 
clifcouries  of  this  kind,  Wild  me- 
ditating within  himfeU*,  whether  h« 
Ihouid  borrow  or  itcal  from  his  friend, 

(or, 
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(or,  indeed,  whether  he  could  not  effect 
both)  ihe  apprentice  brought  a  bank- 
note of  500!.  in  to  Heartfree  j  which, 
he  faid,  a  gentlewoman  in  the  (hop, 
who  had  been  looking  at  fome  jewels, 
clefired  him  to  exchange.  Heartfree 
looking  at  the  number,  immediately 
recollected  it  to  be  one  of  thofe  he  had 
been  robbed  of.  With  this  difcovery 
he  acquainted  Wild  ;  who,  with  the 
notable  prefence  of  mind,  and  un- 
changed complexion,  fo  effential  to  a 
great  character,  advifed  him  to  pro- 
ceed cautiouily  ;  and  offered  (as  Mr. 
Heartfree  himfelf  was,  he  faid,  '  too 
much  fluttered  to  examine  the  woman 
with  fufficient  art)  to  take  her  into  a 
room  in  his  houfe  alone.  He  would, 
he  faid,  perfonate  the  mafter  of  the 
fhop,  would  pretend  to  mew  her  fome 
jewels,  and  would  undertake  to  get 
fufficient  information  out  of  her  to 
fecure  the  rogues,  and  moft  probably 
all  tneir  booty.  This  propofal  was 
readily  and  thankfully  accepted  by 
Heartfree.  Wild  went  immediately 
up  ftairs  into  the  room  appointed,  whi- 
ther the  apprentice,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, conducted  the  lady. 

The  apprentice  was  ordered  down 
ftairs  the  moment  the  lady  entered  the 
room  j  and  Wild  having  (hut  the  door, 
approached  her  with  great  ferocity  in 
m's  looks,  and  began  to  expatiate  on 
the  complicated  bafenefs  of  the  crime 
Ihe  had  been  guilty  of;  but  though 
he  uttered  many  good  leflbns  of  mora- 
lity, as  we  doubt  whether  from  a  par- 
ticular realbn  they  may  work  any  very 
good  effect  on  our  reader,  we  fliall 
omit  his  fpeech,  and  only  mention  his 
conclufion,  which  was  by  afking  her, 
what  mercy  ihe  could  now  expect  from 
him.  Mifs  Straddle,  (for  that  was 
the  young  lady)  who  had  had  a 
good  education,  and  had  been  more 
than  once  prefent  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
very  confidently  denied  the  whole 
charge,  and  faid,  me  had  received  the 
note  from  a  friend.  Wild  then  railing 
his  voice,  "told  her,  (he  ihould  be  im- 
mediately committed,  and  (he  might 
depend  on  being  convicted  j  *  But,' 
added  he,  changing  his  tone,  «  as  I 
have  a  violent  affection  for  thee,  my 
dear  Straddle!  if  you  will  follow  my 
advice,  I  promife  you,  on  my  ho- 
nour, to  forgive  you^  nor  (hall  you 
be  ever  called  in  queition  on  this  "ac- 
count,'•—*  Why,  what  would  you 


'  have  me  to  do,  Mr.  Wild  ?*  replied 
the    young   lady,     with  a  pleafamer 
afpect.     '  You  muft  know,  then,*  faid 
Wild,  '  the  money  you  picked  out  of 
my  pocket,  (nay,  by  G — d  you  did, 
and  if  you  offer  to  flinch,  you  dial! 
be  convicted  of  it)  I  won  at  play  of 
a  fellow,    who,    it    (eems,     robbed 
my   friend  of  it  j   you  muft,  there r 
fore,  give  an   information  on  oath 
ngainft  one  Thomas  Fierce,  and  fay 
that    you   received    the    note  from 
him,  and    leave  the  reft   to  me.     I 
am    certain,    Molly,    you   mult  be 
fenfible  of  your  obligations  to  me, 
who  return  good  for  evil  to  you  in* 
this   manner.'      The     lady  readily 
confented,    and  advanced   to  embrace 
Mr.  Wild  j  who  ftepped  a  little  back, 
and   cried,  *  Hold,  Molly  !   there  are 
'  two  other  notes  of  300 1.  each,  to 
'  be  accounted  for  j  where  are  they  ?" 
The  lady  protefted  with  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  afTeverations  that  (he  knew  of  no 
more  j    with  which,  .when  Wild  was 
hot  fatisfied,  (he  cried,  *   I  will  ftand 
'  fearch.' — «  That  you  (hall,'  anfwer- 
ed  Wild,  «  and  fta'nd  ftrip  too.*     He 
then   proceeded  to  tumble  and  fearcli 
her,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  till  at  Jaft  (he 
burft  into  tears,  and  declared  (he  would 
tell  the  truth,  (as  indeed  (he  did  :)  (lie 
then  confeftal,  that   (he   had  dilpofed 
of  the  one  to  Jack  Swagger,  a  great 
favourite  of  the  ladies,  being  an  Iriflj 
gentleman,  who  had  been  bred  clerk 
to  an  attorney,  afterwards  whipt  out 
of  a  regiment   of  dragoons,  and  was 
then  a  Newgate- felicitor,  and-a  bawdy- 
houfe  bully  ;  and  as  for  the  other,  (he 
had  laid  it  all  out  that  very  morning 
in    brocaded  filks  and  Flanders  lace. 
With  this  account  Wild,  who  indeed 
knew   it  to  be    a  very  probable  one, 
was  forced  to  be  contented  ;  and  now 
abandoning    all    farther  thoughts    of 
what  he  faw  was  irretrievably  Joft,  he 
gave  the  lady  fome  farther  iniiruc'r.ion, 
and  then  defiring  her  to  ftay  a  few  mi- 
nutes behind  him,  he  returned  to  his 
friend,    and   acquainted  him    that   he 
had  difcovered  the  whole  roguery ;  that 
the  woman  had  confefled  from  whom 
(he  had  received  the  note,  and  promifed 
to  give  an  information  before  a  juftice 
of  peace  j   adding,  he  was   concerned 
he  could  not  attend  him  thither,  being 
obliged   to  go   to  the  other  end  of  the 
town  to  receive  thirty  pounds,  which 
h«  was  to  pay  that  evening.     Heartfree 
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laid,  that  fliould  not  prevent  him  of 
his  company,  for  he  could  eafily  lend 
him  fuch  a  trifle.  This  was  accordingly 
done  and  accepted,  and  Wild,  Heart- 
free,  and  the  lady,  went  to  the  juftice 
together. 

The  warrant  being  granted,  and  the 
conftable  being  acquainted  by  the  lady, 
who  received  her  information  from 
Wild,  of  Mr.  Fierce's  haunts,  he  was 
eafily  apprehended ;  and,  being  con- 
fronted with  Mifs  Straddle,  who  fwor'e 
pofitively  to  him,  though  me  had  never 
Jeen  him  before,  he  was  committed  to 
Newgate,  where  he  immediately  con- 
veyed an  information  to  Wild  of  what 
had  happened,  and  in  the  evening  re- 
ceived a  vifit  from  him. 

Wild  affected  great  concern  for  his 
friend's  misfortune,  and  as  great  fur- 
prize  at  the  means  by  which  it  was 
brought  about.  However,  he  told 
Fierce  that  he  mult  certainly  be  mil- 
taken  in  that  point,  of  his  having  had 
no  acquaintance  with  Mils  Straddle  : 
but  added,  that  he  would  find  her  out, 
and  endeavour  to  take  off  her  evidence} 
which,  he  obferved,  did  not  come  home 
enough  to  endanger  him  j  befides,  he. 
would  fecure  him  witnefles  of  an  alibi9 
and  five  or  fix  to  his  character;  fo  that 
he  need  be  under  no  apprehenfion,  for  his 
confinement  till  the  feflions  would  be  his 
only  punifhment. 

Fierce,  who  was  greatly  comforted 
by  thefe  afiurances  of  his  friend,  re- 
turned him  many  thanks ;  and  both 
ihaking  each  other  very  earneftly  by 
the  hand,  with  a  very  hearty  embrace 
they  feparated. 

The  hero  confidered  with  himfelf  that 
the  fmgle  evidence  of  Mifs  Straddle 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  convict  Fierce, 
whom  he  refolved  to  hang,  as  he  was 
the  perfon  who  had  principally  refufed 
to  deliver  him  the  ftipulated  ftiare  of  the 
booty;  he  therefore  went  in  queft  of 
Mr.  James  Sly,  the  gentleman  who  had 
aflilted  in  the  exploit,  and  found  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  apprehending 
of  Fierce.  Wild  then  intimating  his 
fear  left  Fierce  mould  impeach  Sly,  ad- 
vifed  him  to  be  beforehand,  to  Surrender 
himfelf1  to  a  juftice  of  peace,  and  offer 
himfelf  as  an  evidence.  Sly  approved 
Mr.  Wild's  opinion,  went  directly  to  a 
magiftrate,  and  was  by  him  committed 
to  the  Gatehoule,  with  a  promife  of 
being  admitted  evidence  jtgainft  his  com- 
panion. 


Fierce  was,  in  a  few  days,  brought 
to  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey;  where,  to 
his  great  confufion,  his  old  friend  Sly 
appeared  againft  him,  as  did  Milk 
Straddle.  His  only  hopf  s  were  now  in 
the  affiftances  which  our  hero  had  pro- 
mifcil  him.  Thefe  unhappily  failed 
him  :  fo  that  the  evidence  being  plain, 
againft  him,  and  he  making  no  defence, 
the  jury  convicted  him,  the  court  con- 
demned him,  and  Mr.  Ketch  executed 
him. 

With  fuch  infinite  addrefs  did  this 
truly  great  man  know  to  play  with  the 
paflions  of  men,  to  fct  them  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  to  work  his  own 
purpofes  out  of  thofe  jealoufies  and  ap- 
prehenfions,  which  he  was  wonderfully 
ready  at  creating  by  means  of  thofe 
great  arts,  which  the  vulgar  call  trea- 
chery, diffembling,  promifing,  lying, 
falfhood,  &c.  but  which  are  by  great 
men  funimed  up  in  the  collective  name 
of  policy,  or  politicks,  or  rather  poll- 
tricks  j  an  art  of  which,  as  it  is  the  high- 
eft  excellence  of  human  nature,  perhaps 
our  great  man  was  the  moft  eminent 
malter. 

CHAP.    VI. 

OF  HATS. 

WILD  had  now  got  together  * 
very  confiderable  gang,  corn- 
pofed  of  undone  gamefters,  ruined  bai- 
liffs, broken  tradefmen,  idle  apprentices, 
attornies  clerks,  and  loofe  and  diibr- 
derly  youth,  who  being  born  to  no  for- 
tune, nor  bred  to  any  trade  or  profef- 
fion,  were  willing  to  live  luxurioufly 
without  labour.  As  thefe  perfons  wore 
different  •principles,  i.  e.  bats,  frequent 
diffentions  grew  among  them.  There 
were  particularly  two  parties,  viz.  thofe 
who  wore  hats^ra'/y  cocked,  and  thofe 
who  preferred  the  nab  or  trencher-hat, 
with  the  brim  flapping  over  their  eyes'. 
The  former  were  called  Cavaliers  and 
Tory  rory  Ranter  Boj>st  Sec.  the  latter 
went  by  the  feveral  names  of  Wags, 
Round- beads  y  Shake -bags,  Old-Noll^ 
and  feveral  other*.  Between  thefe  con- 
tinual jars  arofe  ;  inibmuch  that  they 
gieto  in  time  to  think  there  was  fomc- 
thing  effential  in  their  differences,  and 
that  their  interefts  were  incompatible 
with  each  other  j  whereas,  in  truth,  the 
difference  lay  only  in  the  famion  ofr 
their  hats.  Wild,  therefore,  having 
aflcmble'd 
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aflembled  them  all  at  an  alehoufe  on 
the  night  after  Fierce^  execution;  and 
perceiving  evident  marks  of  their  mif- 
underltanding,  from  their  behaviour  to 
each  other,  addrefTed  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing gentle,  but  forcible  manner*: 
'  Gentlemen,  I  am  afliamed  to  fee  men 

*  embarked  in  fo  great  and  glorious  an 

*  undertaking  as  that  of  robbing  the 
'  publick,  fo  foolimly  and  weakly  dif- 

*  fenting  among  themfelves.     Do  you 

*  think  the  firft  inventors  of  hats,  or 

*  at  lealt  of  the  diftin&ions  between 

*  them,  really  conceived  that  one  form 

*  of  hats  mould  infpire  a  man  with  di- 
'  vinity,  another  with  law,  another  with 
«  learning,   or  another  with  bravery? 

*  No,  they  meant  no  more  by  thefe  out- 

*  ward  figns   than   to   impofe  on  the 
'  vulgar,  and  inftead  of  putting  great 

*  men  to  the  trouble  of  acquiring  or 
<  maintaining  the  fubftance,  to  make  it 

*  fufficient  that  they  condefcend  to  wear 

*  the  type  or  fliadow  of  it.     You  do 
'  wifely,  therefore,  when  in  a  crowd, 

*  to  amufe  the  mob  by  quarrels  on  fuch  _. 
'  accounts,  that  while  they  are  liftening 

*  to  your  jargon,  you  may  with  the 
'  greater  eafe    and    fafety  pick   their 
'  pockets :  but  furely  to  be  in  earneft, 

*  and  privately  to  keep  up  fuch  a  ridi- 

*  culous  contention  among  yourfelves, 
'  mwft  argue  the  highelt  folly  and  ab- 

*  furdity.     When  you  know  you  are 

*  all  prigs ,  what  difference  can  a  broad 

*  or  a  narrow  brim  create?    Is  a  prig 

*  lefs  a  prig  in  one  hat  than  in  another  ? 

*  If  the  publick  mould  be  weak  enough 
'  to  intereft  themfelves  in  your  quar- 
1  rels,  and  to  prefer  one  pack  to  the 

other,  while  both  are  aiming  at  their 


be  more  ridiculous  than  for  gentle- 
men to  quarrel  about  hats,  when  there 
is  not  one  among  you  whofe  hat  is 
worth  a  farthing?    What  is  the  ufe 
of  a  hat,  farther  than  to  keep  the  head 
warm,  or  to  hide  a  bald  crown  from 
the  publick  ?  It  is  the  mark  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  move  his  hat  on  every  oc- 
cafion;  and  in  courts  and  noble  af- 
femblies  no  man  ever  wears  one.   Let 
me  hear  no  more,  therefore,  of  this 
childifli  difagreement,  but  all  tofs  up 
your  hats  together  with  one  accord, 
and   confider  that    hat  as  the   beft, 
which  will  contain  the  largeft  booty.*. 
He  thus  ended  his  fpeech,  which  was 
followed   by  a   murmuring  applaufe, 
and  immediately  all  prefent  toiled  their 
hats  together  as  he  had  commanded 
them. 


CHAP.    VII. 

SHEWING  THE  CONSEQUENCES 
WHICH  ATTENDED  HEARTFREfiV 
ADVENTURES  WITH  WILD  J  ALL 
NATURAL  ANDCOMMONENOUGH 
TO  LITTLS  WRETCHES  WHO 
DEAL  WITH  GREAT  MEN  ;  TOGE- 
THER WITH  SOME  PRECEDENTS 
OF  LETTERS,  BEING  THE  DIF- 
FERENT METHODS  OF  ANSWER- 
ING A  DUN. 

LET  us  now  return  to  Keartfree, 
to  whom  the  count's  note,  which 
he  had  paid  away,  was  returned,  with 
an  account  that  the  drawer  was  not  to 
be  found  j  and  that,  on  enquiring  after 
him,  they  had  heard  he  was  run  away, 


'  purfes,   it  is  your  buHnefs  to  laugh     and  confequently  the  money  was  now 
•  at,  net  imitate  their  folly.  What  can     demanded  of  the  indorfer.     The  ap- 

*  There  is  fomething  very  myfterious  in  this  fpeech,  which  probably  that  chapter 
written  by  Ariftotle  on  this  fubjedr,  which  is  mentioned  by  a  French  author,  m;6hc 
have  given  fome  light  intoj  but  that  is  unhappily  among  the  loft  works  of  that  phiio- 
fopher.  It  is  remarkable,  thutgalerus,  which  is  Latin  for  a  bat,  fignifies  likewiie  a  dog- 
fifti,  as  the  Greek  word  Ktv«  doth  the  flcin  of  that  animal;  of  which  1  fuppofa  the  hats 
or  helmets  of  the  ancients  were  compofed,  as  ours  at  prefent  are  of  the  beaver  and  rabbit. 
Sophocles,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  Ajax,  alludes  to  a  method  of  cheating  in  hats  j  and 
the  Scholiaft  on  the  place  tel's  us  of  one  Crephontes,  who  was  a  mafter  of  the  art.  It  is 
obfervable  likewife,  that  Achilles,  in  the  firft  Iliad  of  Homer,  tells  Agamemnon  in 
anger,  that  he  had  cleg's  eyes.  Now,  as  the  eyes  of  a  dog  are  handfomer  than  thofe  of 
almoft  any  other  animal,  this  could  be  no  term  of  reproach.  He  muft  therefore  mean, 
that  he  had  a  hat  on,  which,  perhaps,  from  the  creature  it  was  made  of,  or  from  fame 
other  reafon,  might  have  been  a  mark  of  infamy.  This  fuperftitious  opinion  may 
account  for  that  cuilom,  which  hath  defcended  through  all  nations,  of  {hewing  refpcft 
by  palling  off  this  covering}  and  that  no  man  is  efteerhed  fit  to  convcrfe  with  his 
fupsriors  with  it  on.  I  fhall  conclude  this  learned  note  with  remarking,  that  the  term 
eld  lat  is  at  prsfent  ufed  by  the  vulgar  in  no  very  honourable  fenie. 

F  prehenilon 
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prehenfion  of  fuch  a  lofs  would  have 
affefted  any  man  of  bufinefs,  but  much 
more  one  whofe  unavoidable  ruin  it 
rouft  prove.  He  expreffed  fo  much  con- 
cern and  confufion  on  this  occafion, 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  note  \vas 
frightened,  and  refolved  to  lofe  no  time 
in  fecuring  what  he  could.  So  that  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day,  Mr. 
Snap  was  commiffioned  to  pay  Heart- 
free  a  vifit  j  which  he  did  with  his  ufual 
formality,  and  conveyed  him  to  his 
own  houfe. 

Mrs.  Heartfree  was   no  fooner  in- 
formed of  what  had  happened  to  her 
hufband,  than  me  raved  like  one  di- 
ffracted ;  but  after  (he  had  vented  the 
flrft  agonies  of  her  pafiion  in  tears  and 
lamentations,  me  applied  herfelf  to  all 
pofTible  means  to  procure  her  hulband's 
liberty.  She  haftened  to  beg  her  neigh- 
bours to  (ecure  bail  for  him.     But  as 
the  news  had  arrived  at  their  houies 
before  her,  (he  found  none  of  them  at 
home,  except  an  honeft  Quaker,  whole 
fervants  durftjnot  tell  a  lye.     However, 
ihe  fucceeded  no  better  with  him  ;  for, 
unluckily,  he  had  made  an  affirmation 
the  day  before,  that  he  would  never  be 
bail  for  any  man.     After  many  fruit- 
lefs  efforts  of  this  kind,  (he  repaired  to 
her  hufband  to  comfort  him,  at  leaft 
with  her  prefence.  S he  found  him  (bal- 
ing the  laft  of  feveral  letters,  which  he 
was  difpatching  to  his  friends  and  cre- 
ditors.    The  moment  he  favv   her,  a 
fudden  joy  fparkled  in  his  eyes,  which, 
however,   had  a  very   (hort  duration  ; 
for  defpair  foon    clofed  them   again  : 
nor  could  he  help  burfting  into  (bme 
pafHonate  expreifidns  of  concern  for  her 
and  his  little  family  j    which  (he,  on 
her  part,  did  her  utmoft  to  lefTen,  by 
endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  lofs,  and 
to  raife  in  him  hopes  from  the  count, 
who  might,  (he  faid,  be  pofllbly  only 
gone  into  the  country.     She  comforted 
him   likewiie,  with  the  expectation  of 
favour  from  his  acquaintance,  efpecially 
from  thofe  whom  he  had  in  a  particular 
manner  obliged  and  ferved.  Laftly,  (he 
conjured  him,    by  all   the  value   and 
efteem  he  profefTed  for  her,  not  to  en- 
danger his  health,  on  which  alone  de- 
pended her  happincfs,  by  too  great  an 
indulgence  of  grief ;  afluring  him,  that 
no  ftate  of  life  could  appear  unhappy  to 
her  with  him,  unlefs  his  own&rrovv  or 
d&ontcnt  made  it  fo. 


In  this  manner  did  this  weak,  poof- 
fpirited  woman  attempt  to  relieve  her 
hulband's  pains,  which  it  would  have 
rather  become  her  to  aggravate,  by  not 
only  painting  out  his  mifery  in  the  live- 
lieft  colours  imaginable,  but  by  up- 
braiding him  with  that  folly  and  confi- 
dence which  had  occafioned  it,  and  by 
lamenting  her  own  hard  fate,  in  being 
obliged  to  (hare  his  fuffcrings. 

Heartfree  returned  this  goodnefs  (as 
it  is  called)  of  his  wife,  with  the  warm- 
elt  gratitude  ;  and  they  pafled  an  hour 
in  a  fcene  of  tendernefs,  too  low  and 
contemptible  to  be  recounted  to  our 
great  readers.  We  (hall  therefore  omit 
all  luch  relations,  as  they  tend  only  to 
make  human  nature  low  and  ridiculous. 

Thole  meflengers  who  had  obtained 
any  anfwers  to  his  letters  now  returned. 
We  (hall  here  copy  a  few  of  them,  as 
they  may  ferve  for  precedents  to  others 
who  have  an  occafion,  which  happens 
commonly  enough  in  genteel  life,  to. 
ani'wer  the  impertinence  of  a  dun. 


LETTER    I. 

'  MR.   HEARTFREE, 

commail(Js  me  to  tell  you, 


*he  is  very  much  iui  prized  atymir 
aflurance  in  alking  for  money,  which 
yon  know  hath  been  fo  little  while 
due  }  however,  as  he  intends  to  deal 
no  longer  at  your  (hop,  he  hath  or- 
dered me  to  pay  you  as  foon  as  I 
fhall  have  cafliin  hand  j  which,  con- 
fidering  many  diiburfements  for  bills 
long  due,  &c.  cannot  pofllbly  pro- 
miie  anytime,  &c.  at  prefent.  And 
am  your  humble  fervant, 

*  ROGER  Mo  R  EC  RAFT.' 


LETTER    II. 

c  DEAR  SIR, 


3  you  truly  fay, 
'  *  hath  been  three  years  due  jbut, 
upon  my  foul,  I  am  at  prefent  inca- 
pable of  paying  a  farthing  :  but  as  I 
doubt  not,  very  mortly,  not  only  to 
content  that  fmall  bill,  but  likewifc 
to  lay  out  very  confiderable  farther 
fums  at  your  houfe,  hope  you  will 
meet  wilh  no  incgnvcnivnce  by  thit 

(hort 
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mbrt  delay   in,  dear  Sir,  your  mod 
fincere  humble  fervant, 

«  CHA,  COURTLY.* 


LETTER    III. 

*  MR.  HEARTFREE, 

'  T  Beg  y°u  W'H  not  acquaint  my  huf- 
A  '  band  of  the  trifling  debt  between 
us  5  for  as  I  know  you  to  be  a  very 
good-natured  man,  I  will  truft  you 
with  a  fecret  —  he  gave  me  the  money 
long  fince,  to  difcharge  it,  which  I 
had  the  ill  luck  to  lofe  at  play.  You 
may  be  aflured  I  will  fatisfy  you  the 
firft  opportunity;  and  am,  Sir,  your 
very  humble  fervant, 

'  CATH.  RUBBERS. 

*  Pleafe  to  prefent  my  compliments 
*  to  Mrs.  Heartfree.* 


LETTER    IV, 

<  MR.  THO.  HEARTFREE,  SIR, 


received  }  but  as  to  fum 
•*•    *  mentioned  therein,  doth  not  fuit 
«  at  preient.     Your  humble  fervant, 

*  PETER  POUNCE.* 


LETTER    V, 


SIR, 


*  J  Am  fincerely  forry  it  is  not  at  pre- 
•*•  *  fent  poflible  for  me  to  comply 

*  with  your  requeft,  efpecially  after  fo 
'  many  obligations  received  on  my  fide, 

*  of  which  I  fhall  always  entertain  the 
moft  grateful  memory.     I  am  very 
greatly  concerned    at    your   misfor- 
tunes, and  would  have  waited  upon 
you  in  perfon,  but  am  not  at  prefent 
very  well  j  and  befides,  am  obliged 
to  go  this  evening  to  Vauxhall.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  moft  obliged  humble  fer- 
vant, 

«  CHA.  EASY. 

*  P.  S.  I  hope  good  Mrs.  Heart  free 

*  and  the  dear  little  ones  are  well.' 

There  were  more  letters  to  much  the 
fame  purpofe  j  but  \ve  propofed  giving 
our  reader  a  tafte  only.  Of  all  thrfe, 
the  iaft  was  infinitely  the  moft  grating 


to  poor  Heartfree,  as  it  came  from  one 
to  whom,  when  in  diftrefs,  he  had  him- 
felf  lent  a  confulerablc  fum,  and  of 
whofe  prefent  fiourifliing  circumftances 
he  was  well  allured. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

IN  WHICH  OUR  HERO  CARRIES 
GREATNESS  TO  AN  IMMODERATE 
HEIGHT. 

LET  us  remove,  therefore,  ns  fad 
as  we  can,  this  deteltable  picture 
of  ingratitude,  and  prefent  the  much 
more  agreeable  portrait  of  tliatafTuran.ee 
to  which  the  French  very  properly  an- 
nex the  epithet  of  good.  Heartfree  had 
fcarce  done  reading  his  letters,  when 
our  hero  appeared  before  his  eyes  ;  not 
with  that  aipecl  with  which  a  pitiful 
parfon  meets  his  patron,  after  having 
oppofed  him  at  an  eleftion,  or  which  a 
doctor  wears,  when  fneaking  away  from 
a  door  where  he  is  informed  of  his  pa-* 
tient's  death  j  not  with  that  down-eaft 
countenance  which  betrays  the  man^ 
who,  after  a  ftrong  coufiicl  between 
virtue  and  vice,  hath  furrendered  his 
mind  to  the  latter,  and  is  difcovered  in 
Jiis  firlt  treachery;  but  with  tha,t  noble, 
bold,  great  confidence,  with  which  a 
prime-minifter  affures  his  dependent, 
that  the  place  he  promifed  him  was  dif- 
pofed  of  before.  And  fuch*  concern 
and  uneafinefs  as  he  exprefles  in  his 
looks  on  thefe  occafions,  did  Wild  tefr 
tify  on  the  firft  meeting  of  his  friend. 
And  as  the  faid  prime-minifter  chides 
you  for  neglect  of  your  intereft,  in  not 
having  afked  in  time,  fo  did  our  hero 
attack  Heartfree  for  his  giving  credit  to 
the  count i  and,  without  fuffering  him 
to  make  any  anfwer,  proceeded  in  a 
torrent  of  words  to  overwhelm  hira 
with  abufej  which,  however  friendly 
his  intention  might  be,  was  fcarce  to 
be  outdone  by  an  enemy.  By  theic 
means  Heartfree,  who  might  perhaps 
other  wife  have  vented  fome  little  con- 
cern for  that  recommendation  which 
Wild  had  given  him  to  the  count, 
was  totally  prevented  from  any  fuch 
endeavour,  and,  like  an  invadingprince, 
when  attacked  in  his  own  dominions* 
forced  to  recal  his  whole  ftrength  to 
defend  himfelf  at  home.  This,  indeed, 
he  did  fo  well,  by  infifting  on  the  fi- 
gure and  outward  appearance  of  thr 
F  »  count 
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count  and  his  equipage,  that  Wild  at 
length  grew  a  little  more  gentle,  and 
with  a  iigh  faid,  *  I  confefs  I  have  the 
leaft  reafon  of  all  mankind  to  cenfure 
another  for  an  imprudence  of  this 
nature,  as  I  am  myielf  the  moft  eafy 
to  be  impofed  upon,  and  indeed  have 
been  ib  by  this  count,  who,  if  he  be 
iniblvent,  hath  cheated  me  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  But,  for  my  own 
part,'  faid  he  *  I  will  not  yet  de- 
fyair,  nor  would  I  have  you.  Many 
men  have  found  it  convenient  to  re- 
tire, or  abfcond  for  a  while,  and  af- 
terwards have  paid  their  debts,  or  at 
leaft  handfomely  compounded  them. 
This  I  am  certain  of,  fhould  a  com 
pofition  take  place,  which  is  the  worll 
I  think  that  can  be  apprehended,  I 
mall  be  the  only  lofer ;  for  I  mall 
think  myfelf  obliged  in  honour  to  re- 
pair yourlois,  even  though  you  muft 
conftfs  it  was  principally  owing  to 
your  own  folly.  Z-  -  — ds !  had  I 
imagined  it  neceflary,  I  would  have 
cautioned  you  ;  but  I  thought  the 
part  of  the  town  where  he  lived  fuf- 
ficient  caution  not  to  trull  him— and 
fuch  a  fum  ! — the  devil  muft  have  been 
in  3  ou,  certainly!' 

This  was  a  degree  of  impudence  be- 
yond poor  Mrs. Heartfree's  imagination. 
Though  me  had  before  vented  the  moft 
violent  execrations  on  Wild,  (lie  was 
now  thoroughly  fatisfied  of  his  inno- 
cence, and  begged  him  not  to  infift  any 
longer  on  what  he  perceived  fo  deeply 
affected  her  huiband.  She  faid,  trade 
coulci  not  be  canicd  on  without  credit, 
and  finely  he  was  fufficiently  juftified  in 
giving  it  to  fuch  a  perfon  as  the  count 
appe.u-ed  to  be.  Befiues,  fhe  faid,  re- 
ik'clions  on  what  was  paft  and  irretriev- 
able would  be  ot  little  fervice;  that  their 
prefent  bufmefs  was  to  confider  how 
to  prevent  the  evil  conlequences  which 
threatened,  and  firft  to  endeavour  to 
procure  her  huiband  his  liberty.  *  Why 
doth  he  not  procure  bail?'  faid  Wild. 
Alas,  Sir!'  faid  fhe,  *  we  have  ap- 
plied to  many  of  our  acquaintance  in 
vain  }  we  Irive  met  with  exculeseven 
where  we  could  leaft  expect  them.'— 
Not  bail  !'  anfwered  Wild,  in  a  paf- 
fion;  '  he  fhall  have  bail,  if  there  is  any 
in  the  world.  It  is  now  very  late, 
but  truft  me  to  procure  him  bail  to- 
morrow morning.* 
Mrs.  Heartfree  received  thefc  profef- 
fio&s  with  tears,  and  told  Wild  he  was 


a  friend  indeed.  She  then  propofed  to 
ftay  that  evening  with  her  huiband  j  but 
he  would  not  permit  her,  on  account 
of  his  little  family,  whom  he  would  not 
agree  to  truft  to  the  care  of  fervants  in 
this  time  of  confufion. 

A  hackney-coach  was  then  fent  for^ 
but  without  fuccefs  }  for  thefe,  like 
hackney-friends,  always  offer  them- 
felves  in  the  fun-fliine,  but  are  never  to 
be  found  when  you  want  them.  And 
as  for  a  chair,  Mr.  Snap  lived  in  a  part 
of  the  town  which  chairmen  very  little 
frequent.  The  good  woman  was,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  walk  home,  whither 
the  gallant  Wild  offered  to  attend  her 
as  a  protector.  This  favour  was  thank- 
fully accepted,  and  the  huiband  and 
wife  having  taken  a  tender  leave  of 
each  other,  the  former  was  locked  in, 
and  the  latter  locked  out,  by  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Snap  himfelf. 

As  this  vifit  of  Mr.  Wild's  to  Heart- 
free  may  feem  one  of  thofe  p  iflages  in 
hiftory,  which  writers,  Drawcanfir- 
like,  introduce,  only  becaufe  they  dare  5 
indeed,  as  it  may  feem  fomewhat  con- 
tradictory to  the  greatnefs  of  our  hero, 
and  may  tend  to  blemifh  his  character 
with  an  imputation  of  that  kind  of 
friend/hip,  which  favours  too  much  of 
weaknefs  and  imprudence  j  it  may  be 
neceflary  to  account  for  this  vifit,  efpe- 
cially  to  our  more  fagacious  readers, 
whole  fatisfaction  we  (hall  always  con- 
full  in  the  moft  efpecial  manner.  They 
are  to  know,  then,  that  at  the  firft  in- 
terview with  Mrs.  Heartfree,  Mr.  Wild 
had  conceived  that  paffion,pr  affection, 
or  friend  (hip,  or  deiire,  for  that  hand- 
fome  creature,  which  the  gentlemen  of 
this  our  age  agree  to  call  LOVE  j  and 
which  is,  indeed,  no  other  than  that  kind 
of  affection  which,  after  the  exercife  of 
the  Dominical  day  is  over,  a  lufty  divine 
is  apt  to  conceive  for  the  vvelUdrefled 
furloin  or  handfome  buttock,  which  the 
well -edified  (quire,  in  gratitude,  fers 
before  him,  and  which,  fo  violent  is 
his  love,  he  devours  in  imagination  the 
moment  he  fees  it.  Not  lefs  ardent  was 
the  hungry  paflion  of  our  hero ;  who, 
from  the  moment  he  had  caft  his  eyes 
on  that  charming  di(h,  had  caft  about 
in  his  mind  by  what  method  he  might 
come  at  it.  This,  as  he  perceived, 
might  moft  eauly  be  effected  after  the 
ruin  of  Heartfree ;  which,  for  other  con - 
iiderations,  he  had  intended  9  fo  hft 
postponed  all  endeavour*  tor  this  pur- 
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1»ofe  till  he  had  firft  efFeaed  what,  by 
order  of  time,  was  regularly  to  precede 
this  latter  defign  :  with  fuch  regularity 
did  this  our  hero  conduct  all  his  fchemes, 
and  fo  truly  fuperior  was  he  to  all  the 
efforts  of  paflion,  which  fo  often  dif- 
concert  anddiiappointthe  nobleft  views 
of  others. 


CHAP.    IX. 

MORE  GREATNESS  IN  WILD.  A 
LOW  SCENE  BETWEEN  MRS. 
HEARTFREE AND  HERCHILDREN, 
AND  A  SCHEME  OF  OUR  HERO, 
WORTHY  THE  HIGHEST  ADMI- 

.  RATION,  AND  EVEN  ASTONISH- 
MENT. 

WHEN  firft  Wild  conduaed his 
flame  (or  rather  his  dim,  to 
continue  our  metaphor)  from  the  pro- 
prietor, he  had  projected  a  defign  of 
conveying  her  to  one  of  thofeeating- 
houfes  in  Covent- Garden,  where  female 
flem  is  delicioufly  dreffed,and  ferved  up 
to  the  greedy  appetites  of  young  gentle- 
men 3  but  fearing  left  me  mould  not 
come  readily  enough  into  his  wifhes, 
and  that,  by  too  eager  and  hally  a  pur- 
iuit,  he  mould  fruftrate  his  future 
expectations,  and  luckily  at  the  fame 
time  a  noble  hint  fuggeftingitfelf  to  him, 
by  which  he  might  almoft  inevitably  fe- 
cure  his  pleafure,  together  with  his  pro- 
fit, he  contented  himfelf  with  waiting 
on  Mrs.  Heartfree  home  ;  and,  after 
many  protections  of  friendship  and  ler- 
vice  to  her  hulband,  took  his  leave,  and 
promifed  to  vifit  her  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  conduft  her  back  to  Mr. 
Snap's. 

Wild  now  retired  to  a  night- cellar, 
where  he  found  feveral  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, with  whom  he  (pent  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  night  in  revelling  j  nor 
did  the  leaft  compaflion  for  Heartfree's 
misfortunes  difturb  the  pleafure  of  his 
cups.  So  truly  great  was  his  foul, 
that  it  was  abfolutely  compofed,  fave 
that  an  apprehenfion  of  Mils  Tifhy's 
making  fome  difcovery  (as  me  was  then 
in  no  good  temper  towards  him)  a 
little  ruffled  and  difquieted  the  perfea 
ferenity  he  would  otherwife  have  en- 
joyed. As  he  had,  therefore,  no  op- 
portunity of  feeing  her  that  evening,  he 
wrote  her  a  letter  full  of  ten  thoufand 
yroteftations  of  honourable  love,  and 


(which  he  more  depended  on)  contain- 
ing as  many  promifes,  in  order  to  bring 
the  young  lady  into  good-humour,\vith- 
out  acquainting  her  in  the  leaft  with 
his  fufpicion,  or  giving  her  any  cau- 
tion :  for  it  was  his  conftant  maxim, 
Never  to  put  it  into  any  one's  head  to 
do  you  a  mifchief,  by  acquainting  him 
that  it  is  in  his  power. 

We  mud  now  return  to  Mrs.  Heart- 
free,  who  panned  a  fleeplefs  night  in  as 
great  agonies  and  horror  for  the  ab- 
ience  of  her  hufoand,  as  a  fine  well- 
bred  woman  would  feel  at  the  return  of 
her's  from  a  long  voyage  or  journey. 
In  the  morning,  the  children  being 
brought  to  her^  the  eldeft  afked  whcic 
dear  papa  was.  At  which  me  cou.d 
not  refrain  from  burfting  into  tears. 
The  child  perceiving  it,  faid,  '  Don't 
*  cry,  mamma  j  I  am  fure  papa  would 
.*  not  ftay  abroad  if  he  could  help  it!' 
At  thefe  words  (he  caught  the  child  in 
her  arms  j  and  throwing  herfclf  into  the 
chair,  in  an  agony  of  paflion,  cried  out, 
'  No,  my  child,  nor  mall  all  the  ma- 
'  lice  of  hell  keep  us  long  afunder!' 

Thefe  are  circumftances  which  we 
mould  not,  for  the  amufement  of  fix  or 
feven  readers  only,  have  inferted,  had 
they  not  ferved  to  mew,  that  there  are 
weaknefTes  in  vulgar  life,  to  which  great 
minds  are  fo  entirely  ftrangers,  that 
they  have  not  even  an  idea  of  them  ; 
and,  fecondly,  by  expofing  the  folly  of 
this  low  creature,  to  fet  off  and  elevate 
that  greatnefs  of  which  we  endeavour 
to  draw  a  true  portrait  in  this  hiftory. 

Wild  entering  the  room,  found  the 
mother  with  one  child  in  her  arms,  and 
the  other  at  her  knee.  After  paying 
her  his  compliments,  he  defired  her  to 
difmifs  the  children  and  fervant,  for 
that  he  had  fomething  of  the  greatelt 
moment  to  impart  to  her. 

She  immediately  complied  with  his 
requeft  j  and,  the  door  being  fhut,  alk- 
ed  him  with  great  eagernefs,  if  he  had 
fucceeded  in  his  intentions  of  procuring 
the  bail.  He  an fwered,  he  had  not  en- 
deavoured at  it  yet;  for  a  fcheme  had 
entered  into  his  head,  by  which  (he 
might  certainly  preferve  her  hufband, 
herfelf,  and  her  family.  In  order  to 
which  he  advifed  her  inftantly  to  re- 
move with  the  moft  valuable  jewels  (he 
had  to  Holland,  before  any  ftatute  of 
bankruptcy  iffued  to  prevent  her  j  that 
he  would  himfelf  attend  her  thither, 
and  place  her  in  fafety,  and  then  re^ 

turn 
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turn  to  deliver  her  hufband,  who  would 
he  thus  eafily  able  to  fatisfy  his  credi- 
tors. He  added,  that  he  was  that  in- 
(tantcomefromMr.Snap's,whereheh3d 
communicated  the  fcheme  to  He^rtfree  j 
who  had  greatly  approved  of  it,  anJ  c!e- 
fired  her  to  put  it  in  execution  without 
delay  $  concluding,  that  a  moment  was 
potto  be  Icft. 

The  mention  of  her  hufband's  ap- 
probation left  no  doubt  in  this  poor 
woman's  breaft  }  (he  only  defired  a  mo- 
jnent's  time  to  pay  him  a  vifit,  in  or- 
der to  take  her  leave.  But  Wild  pe- 
remptorily refilled  :  he  faid,  by  every 
moment's  delay  (he  rifqued  the  ruin  of 
tier  family  j  that  (he  would  be  abfent 
only  a  few  days  from  him  j  for  that 
the  moment  he  had  lodged  her  fafe  in 
Holland,  he  would  return,  procure  her 
liu&and  his  liberty,  and  bring  him  to 
her.  '  I  have  been  th^  unfortunate, 
<  the  innocent  caufe,  of  all  my  dear 

*  Tom's  calamity,  Madam,*  faid  he  j 

*  and  I  will  perifli  with  him,  or  fee 

*  him  oot  of  it.'  Mrs.  Heartfree  over- 
flowed with   acknowledgments  of  his 
goodnefs  j  but  tiill  begged  for  the  fhorN 
eii  interview  with  her  hu(band.     Wild 
declared,  thfit  a  minute's  delay  might 
be  fatal}  and  added,  though  with  the 
voice  of  forrow  rather  than  of  anger, 
that  if  (he  had  not  refol^tion  enough  to 
execute  the  commands  he,  brought  her 
from  her  huiband,  his  ruin  would  he 
at  her  door  ;  snd,  for  his  own  part,  he 
tnuft  give  up  any  farther  meddling  m 
his  affairs. 

She  then  propofcd  to  take  her  chil- 
dren with  her  j  but  Wild  would  not 
permit  it,  faying,  they  would  only  re- 
tard their  flight,  and  thit  it  would  be 
torcper  for  her  hufband  to  bring  them. 
lie  at  length  abfolutely  prevailed  on  this 
poor  woman  5  who  immediately  packed 
up  the  moft  valuable  effects  flic  could 
iind;  and,  after  taking  a  tender  leave 
of  her  infants,  carneftly  commended 
them  to  the  care  of  a  very  faithful  fer- 
rant.  Then  they  called  a  hackney 
coach,  which  conveyed  them  to  an  inn, 
where  they  were  furniflied  with  a  cha- 
riot and  fix,  in  which  they  let  forward 
for  Harwich. 

Wild  rode  with  an  exulting  heart} 
fecure,  as  he  now  thought  hirnicif,  of 
the  pofleffion  of  that  lovely  woman,  to- 
gether with  a  rich  cargo.  In  Ihort,  he 
enjoyed  in  his  mind  all  tht-  happinefs 
•which  unVridled  luii  and  wpacious  ava- 


rice could  promife  h'rm.  As  to  the  poor 
creature,  who  was  to  fatisfy  thefe  paf- 
fions,  her  whole  foul  was  employed  in 
reflecting  on  the  condition  of  her  huf- 
band and  children.  A  fingle  word 
fcarce  efcaped  her  lips,  though  many  a 
tear  gufhed  from  her  brilliant  eyes ; 
which,  if  I  may  ufe  a  eoarfe  expreffion, 
fervedonly  as  delicious  faucetoheighteii 
the  appetite  of  Wild. 


CHAP.     X. 

SEA-ADVENTURES  VERY  NEW  ANE* 
SURPRIZING, 

WHEN  they  arrived  at  Harwich, 
they  found  a  veflfel,  which  had 
put  in  there,  jult  ready  to  depart  for 
Rotterdam.  So  they  went  immediately 
on  board,  and  failed  with  a  fair  windj 
but  they  had  hardly  proceeded  out  6f 
fight  of  land,  when  a  ludden  and  vio- 
lent ttorm  arofe,  and  drove  them  to  the 
fouth-weft  j  infomuch  that  the  captain 
apprehended  it  impoffible  to  avoid  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  and  he  and  all  his 
crew  gave  themfelves  for  loft.  Mrs. 
Heart trett  who  had  no  pther  appreheu- 
fions  from  death,  but  thofe  of  leaving 
her  dear  hufband  and  children,  fell  on 
her  knees  to  befeech  the  Almighty's  fa- 
vour j  when  Wild,  with  a  contempt  of 
danger  truly  great,  took  a  refolution  as 
worthy  to  be  admired,  perhaps,  as  any 
recorded  of  the  bra veft  hero,  ancient  or 
modern  ;  a  refolution  which  plainly 
proved  him  to  have  thefe  two  qualifica- 
tions fo  neceflary  to  a  hero,  to  be  fupe- 
rior  to  ail  the  energies  of  fear  or  pity. 
He  fruv  the  tyrant  Death  ready  to  refcue 
from  him  his  intended  prey,  which  he  had 
yet  devoured  only  in  imagination  j  he, 
therefore,  fwore  he  would  prevent  him, 
and  immediately  attacked  the  poor 
wretch,  who  was  in  the  utmort  ago- 
nies  of  defyair,  firft  with  felicitation, 
and  afterwards  with  force. 

Mrs.  Heartfree,  the  moment  me  un- 
derltood  his  meaning,  (which,  in  her 
pideni  temper  of  mind,  and  in  tbfl 
opinion  fhc  held  of  him,  ftie  did  not 
immediately)  reje&^d  him  with  all  the 
ivpolfes  which  indignation  and  horror 
could  animate;  but  when  heattempied 
violence,  fhe  filled  thecabbin  with  her 
ihriek?,  which  were  fo  vehement,  that 
they  rearhed  th«?  ears  of  the  captain,  the 
itoim  at  this  time  luckily  ah 

This 
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This  mr.n,  who  was  a  brute  rather  from 
his  education,  and  the  element  he  in- 
habited, than  from  nature,  ran  haftily 
down  to  her  afliftance,  and  finding  her 
ftrugglingon  the  ground  with  our  hero, 
he  prefently  refcued  her  from  her  in- 
tended raviftier  ;  who  was  foon  obliged 
to  quit  the  woman,  in  order  to  engage 
with  her  lufty  champion,  who  fpared 
neither  pains  nor  blows  in  the  afiiftance 
of  his  fair  paflfenger. 

When  the  fhort  battle  was  over,  in 
which  our  hero,  had  he  not  been  over- 
powered with  numbers,  who  came  down 
on  their  captain's  fide,  would  have  been 
victorious  ;  the  captain  rapped  out  a 
hearty  oath,  and  aflced  Wild,  If  be  k ad 
no  more  Chriftianiiy  in  him  than  to  ra- 
*vijb  a  woman  in  a  ftorm.  To  which 
the  other  greatly  and  fullenly  anfwer- 
ed,  it  was  very  well ;  but  d-  n  him, 
if  he  had  not  fatisfaftion  the  moment 
they  came  on  more.  The  captain,  with 
great  fcorn,  replied,  '  Kifs— — — ,&c.' 
and  then,  forcing  Wild  out  of  thq 
cabbin,  he,  at  Mrs.  Heartfree''s  requeft, 
locked  her  into  it,  and  returned  to  the. 
care  of  his  (hip. 

The  ftorm  was  now  entirely  ceafed, 
and  nothing  remained  but  the  ufual 
ruffling  of  the  fea  after  it,  when  one 
of  the  failors  fpied  a  fail  at  a  diftance, 
which  the  captain  wifely  apprehended 
might  be  a  privateer  (for  we  were  then 
engaged  in  a  war  with  France)  and  im-* 
mediately  ordered  all  the  fail  porfible  to 
be  crowded ;  but  his  caution  was  in 
vain  j  for  the  little  wind  which  then 
blew,  was  directly  adverfe;  fo  tkat  the 
fhrp  bore  down  upon  them,  and  foon 
appeared  to  be  what  the  captain  had 
feared,  a  French  privateer..  He  was 
in  no  condition  of  refiftance,  and  im- 
mediately ftruck  on  her  firing  the  fii  ft 
gun.  The  captain  of  the  Frenchman, 
withfeveral  of  his  han<ds,  came  on  board 
the  Englifli  veflel  ;  which  they  rifled 
of  every  thing  valuable,  and,  amongit 
the  reft,  of  poor  Mrs.  Heartfree's  whole 
cargo ;  and  then  taking  the  crew,  to- 
gether with  the  two  paflengers-  aboard 
his  own  (hip,  he  determined,  as  the 
other  would  be  only  a  burden  to  him, 
to  fink  her,  (he  being  very  old  and 
leaky,  and  not  worth  going  back  with 
to  Dunkirk.  He  prelerved,  therefore, 
nothing  but  the  boat,  as  his  own  was 
none  of  the  belt,  and  then  pouring  a 
broad-fide  into  her,  he  fent.her  to.  the 
bottom* 


The  French  captain,  who  was  a  very 
young  fellow,  and  a  man  of  gallantry, 
was  prefently  enamoured  to  no  fmall 
degree  with  his  beautiful  captive  j  and 
imagining  Wild,  from  Tome  words  he 
dropt,  to  be  her  hufband,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  ill  affeftion  towards  him  which 
appeared  in  her  looks,  he  afked  her, 
if  me  underftood  French.  She  anfwer- 
ed  in  the  affirmative;  for  indeed  (he  did 
perfectly  well.  He  then  aflced  her, 
how  lon^  (he  and  that  gentleman  (point- 
ing to  Wild)  had  been  married  ?  She 
anfwered  with  a  deep  figh,  and  many 
tears,  that  (he  was  married,  indeed;  but 
not  to  that  villain,  who  was  the  fole 
caufeof  all  her  misfortunes.  That  ap- 
pellation raifed  a  curiofity  in  the  cap- 
tain, and  he  importuned  her  in  fo  pref- 
fing,  but  gentle  a  manner,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  injuries  (he  complained  of, 
that  (he  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  re- 
count to  him  the  whole  hiftory  of  her 
afflictions.  This  fo  moved  the  captain, 
who  had  too  little  notions  of  greatnefs, 
and  fo  incenfed,  him  againft  our  hero, 
that  he  refolved  to  punifh  him  ;  and, 
without  regard  to  the  laws  of  war,  he 
immediately  ordered  out  his  mattered 
boat,  and  making  Wild  a  prefent  of 
half  a  dozen  bifcuits  to  prolong  hi* 
mifery,  he  put  him  therein;  and  then 
committing  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
fca,  proceeded  on  his  ctuize. 


CHAP.    XI. 

THE  GREAT  AND  WONDERFUL  BE- 
HAVIOUR OF  OUR  HERO  IN  TUB 
BOAT. 

TT  is  probable^  that  a  defire  of  ingra- 
JL  tiating  himfelf  with  his  charming 
captive,  or  rather  conqueror,  had  no 
little  mare  in  promoting  this  extraordi- 
nary aft  of  illegal  jufticej  for  the 
Frenchman  had  conceived  the  fame  fort 
of  paflTori,  or  hunger,  which  Wild 
himfelf  had  felt,  and  was  almoft  as 
much  refolved,  by  fome  means  or  other, 
to  fa^isfy  it.  We  will  leave  him,  how- 
ever, at  prefent,  in  the  purfuit  of  his 
wifhes,  and  attend  our  hero  in  his 
boat  j  fince  it  is  in  circumftances  of 
diftrefs  that  true  greatr.efs  appears  mod 
wonderful.  For,  that  a  prince  in  the 
midit  of  his  courtiers,  all  ready  to 
compliment  him;withhis  favourite  cjia« 
r,  or  title,  and  indeed  with  every 
thing 
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thing  elfe  ;  or  that  a  conqueror,  at  the 
head  of  an  hundred  thouland  men,  all 
prepared  to  execute  his  will,  how  am- 
bitious, wanton,  or  cruel  foever,  fhould, 
in  the  giddinefs  of  their  pride,  elevate 
themfelves  many  degrees  above  thole 
their  tools,  feems  not  difficult  to  be 
imagined,  or  indeed  accounted  for : 
l>ut"that  a  man  in  chains,  in  prifon, 
xiay,  in  the  vileft  dungeon,  fhould, 
with  perfevering  pride,  and  obltinate 
dignity,  di (cover  that  vatt  fuperiority 
in  his  own  nature  over  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, who,  to  a  vulgar  eye,  feem 
much  happier  than  hirnlelfj  nny,  that 
he  mould  difcover  Heaven  and  Pro- 
vidence (whole  peculiar  care,  it  feems, 
lie  is)  at  that  very  time  at  work  for 
.him  j  this  is  among  the  arcana  of 
gveatnefs,  to  be  perfe&ly  underilood 
only  by  an  adept  in  that  fcience. 

What  could  be  imagined  more  mi- 
ferable  than  the  fituation  of  our  hero 
at  this  feafon,  floating  in  a  little  boat 
on  the  open  leas,  without  oar,  with- 
out fail,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  firft 
wave  to  overwhelm  him  ?     Nay,  this 
•was  indeed  the  fair  fide  of  his  fortune, 
as  it  was  a  much  more  eligible  fate 
than  that  alternative  which  threatened 
him  with  almoft  unavoidable  certainty, 
•viz.  ftarving  with  hunger,  the  lure  con- 
fcquence  of  a  continuance  of  the  calm. 
Our  hero  finding  himfelf  in  this  con- 
dition, began  to  ejaculate  a  round  of 
bJafphemies ;  which  the  reader,  with- 
out being  over-pious,  might  be  offend- 
ed at  feeing  repeated.     He  then  ac- 
cufed  the  whole  female-fex,  and  the 
paflion  of  love  (as  he  called  it)  par- 
ticularly that  which  he  bore  to  Mrs. 
Heartfree,  as  the  unhappy  occafion  of 
his    prefent  fufferings.       At    length, 
finding  himfelf  defcending  too  much 
into   the  language  of    meannefs    and 
complaint,  he  flopped  fhort,  and  foon 
after  broke  forth  as  follows  :    *  D — n 
it,  a  man  can  die  but  once,  what 
fignifies  it !  every  man  muft  die,  and 
when  it  is  over,  it  is  over.     I  never 
was  afraid  of  any  thing  yet,  nor  I 
won't   begin  nowj    no,  d — n    me, 
won't  I.     What   fignifies    fear?     I 
fhall  die  whether  I  am  afraid  or  no. 
Who's  afraid  then,  d— -n  me  !'     At 
which    words    he    looked    extremely 
fierce  ;   but  recollecting  that  no  one 
was  prefent  to  fee   him,  he  relaxed  a 
little  the    terror  of  his   countenance, 
and  paufing    a    while,   repeated   the 


word,  D—n  1  '  Suppofe  I  fliould  be 
d — ned  at  laft,*  cries  he,  «  when  I 
never  thought  a  fyllable  of  the  mat- 
ter ?  I  have  often  laughed  and  made 
a  jeft  about  it,  and  yet  it  may  be  fo, 
for  any  thing  which  I  know  to  the 
contrary.  If  there  fliould  be  another 
world,  it  will  go  hard  with  me,  that's 
certain.  I/hall  never  efcape  for  what 
I  have  done  to  Heartfree  :  the  devil 
mull  have  me  for  that  undoubtedly. 
The  devil!  pfhaw  !  I  am  not  fuch 
a  fool  to  be  frightened  at  him  nei- 
ther. No,  no  ;  when  a  man's  dead, 
there  is  an  end  of  him.  I  wifh  I 
was  certainly  fatisfied  of  it  though  ; 
for  there  are  fome  men  of  learning, 
as  I  have  heard,  of  a  different  opi- 
nion. It  is  but  a  bad  chance,  me- 
thinks,  I  ftand.  If  there  be  no 
other  world,  why,  I  fhall  be  in  no 
worfe  condition  than  a  block  or  a 
ftone  :  but  if  there  fhould  d—n 

me,    I  will  think  no  longer  about 
it.     Let  a  pack  of  cowardly  rafcals 
be  afraid  of  death,  I  dare  look  him 
in  the  face.     But  fhall  I  flay  and  be 
ftarved  ?     No  !  I  will  eat  up  the  bif- 
cuits  the  French  fon  of  a  whore  be- 
ftowed  on  me,   and   then  leap  into 
the  fea  for  drink,  fince  the  uncon- 
fcionable  dog  hath  not  allowed  me 
a  fingle  dram.*     Having  thus  faid, 
he  proceeded  immediately  to  put  his 
purpofe  in  execution}  and  as  his  refo- 
lution  never  failed  him,    he  had   no 
fooner  difpatched  the  final  1  quantity  of 
provifion,  which  his  enemy  had  with 
Ib  vaft  liberality  prefented  him,  than, 
he  caft  himieif  headlong  into  the  fea. 


CHAP.    XII. 

THE  STRANGE  AND  YET  NATURAL 
ESCAPE   OF  OUR  HERO. 

OU  R  hero  having  with  wonder- 
ful refolution  thrown  himfelf 
into  the  fea,  as  we  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  the  laft  chapter,  was  miracu- 
loufly  within  two  minutes  after  re- 
placed in  his  boat  j  and  this  without 
the  afliftance  of  a  dolphin  or  fea-horfe, 
or  any  other  fifh  or  animal,  who  are 
always  as  ready  at  hand  when  a  poet 
or  hiltorian  pleafes  to  call  for  them  to 
cany  a  hero  through  a  fea,  as  any 
chairman  at  a  cofifee-houfe  door  near 
St,  James's,  to  convey  a  beau  over  a 

ftreet, 
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Areet,  and  preferve  his  white  (lockings. 
The  truth  is,  we  do  not  chufe  to  have 
any  recourie  to  miracles,  from  the 
ftri&  obfervance  we  pay  to  that  rule  of 
Horace, 

JWc  Deus  interfit,  nljl  -dignui  vtndice  nodus» 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  Do  not  bring 
in  afupernatural  agent,  when  you.  can 
da  without  him }  and,  indeed,  we  are 
much  deeper  read  in  natural  than 
fupernatural  caufes*  We  will  there- 
fore endeavour  to  account  for  this  ex- 
traordinary event  from  the  former  of 
thefe  j  and  in  doing  this  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  difclofe  fome  profound 
fecrets  to  our  reader,  extremely  well 
worth  his  knowing,  and  which  may 
ferve  him  to  account  for  many  occur- 
rences of  the  phaenomenous  kind, 
which  have  formerly  appeared  in  this 
our  hemifphere. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  the  great 
Alma  Mater  Nature  is  of  all  other  fe- 
males the  molt  obltinate  and  tenacious 
of  her  purpofe.  So  true  is  that  obfer- 
vation — 

Waturam  eXpellasfurca  licet)  vfjue  recurret. 

Which  I  need  not  render  in  Englifh, 
it  being  to  be  found  in  a  book  which 
mod  fine  gentlemen  are  forced  to  read. 
Whatever  Nature,  therefore,  purpofes 
to  herfelf,  (he  never  fuffers  any  reafon, 
defign,  or  accident,  to  fruftrate.  Now, 
though  it  may  feem  to  a  malloto  obfer- 
ver,  that  fome  perfons  were  defigned 
by  Nature  for  no  ufe  or  purpofe  what- 
ever ;  yet,  certain  it  is,  that  no  man  is 
born  into  the  world  without  his  parti- 
cular allotment,  viz.  i'ome  to  be  kings, 
fome  ftatefmen,  fome  ambafladors, 
fome  bifhops,  fome  generals,  and  fo 
on.  Of  thefe  there  be  two  kinds  $ 
thofe  to  whom  nature  is  fo  generous  to 
give  fome  endowment,  qualifying  them 
for  the  parts  me  intends  them  after- 
wards to  aft  on  this  ftage  j  and  thofe 
whom  ihe  ufes  as  inftances  of  her  un- 
limited power,  and  for  whofe  prefer- 
ment to  fuch  and  fuch  ftations,  Solo- 
mon himfelf  could  have  invented  no 
other  reafon  than  that  Nature  defigned 
them  fo.  Thefe  latter  fome  great 
philofophers  have,  to  (hew  them  to  be 
the  favourites  of  Nature,  diftinguiflied 
by  the  honourable  appellation  of  NA- 
TURALS. Indeed,  the  true  reafon  of 
the  general  ignorance  of  mankind  on 
this  head  feems  to  fee  this  5  tfot  as 


Nature  chufes  to  execute  thefe  her  pur- 
poles  by  certain  fecond  caufes  j  and  as 
many  of  thefe  fecond  caufes  feem  fb 
totally  foreign  to  her  defign,  the  wit 
of  man,  which  (like  his  eyts)  fees 
beft  directly  forward,  and  very  little 
and  imperfectly  what  is  oblique,  is 
not  able  to  difcern  the  end  by  the 
means.  Thus,  how  a  handlbme  wife 
or  daughter  mould  contribute  to  exe- 
cute her  original  defignation  of  a  gene- 
ral j  or  how  flattery,  or  half  a  dozen 
houfes  in  a  borough-town,  Ihould  de- 
note a  judge,  or  a  bifhop,  he  is  not 
capable  of  comprehending.  And,  in- 
deed, we  ourfelves,  wile  as  we  are, 
are  forced  to  reafon  ab  effeEiu,%  and  if 
we  had  been  afked  what  Nature  had 
intended  fuch  men  for,  before  me  her- 
felf had  by  the  event  demonftrated  her 
purpofe,  it  is  poflible  we  might  fome- 
times  have  been  puzzled  to  declare  5 
for  it  mult  be  confeflfcd,  that  at  firit 
fight,  and  to  a  mind  uninfpired,  a 
man  of  vaft  natural  capacity  and  much 
acquired  knowledge,  may  feem  by 
Nature  defigned  for  power  and  honour, 
rather  than  one  remarkable  only  for  the 
want  of  thefe,  and  indeed  all  other  qua- 
lifications j  whereas  daily  experience 
convinces  us  of  the  contrary,  and 
drives  us,  as  it  were,  into  the  opinion, 
I  have  here  difclofed. 

Now,  Nature  having  originally  in- 
tended our  great  man  for  that  final 
exaltation  $  which,  as  it  is  the  mod 
proper  and  becoming  end  of  all  great 
men,  it  were  heartily  to  be  wifhed 
they  might  all  arrive  at  j  would  by  no 
means  be  diverted  from  her  purpofe. 
She,  therefore,  no  fooner  efpied  hi:n  in 
the  water,  than  me  foftly  whifpered  in 
his  ear  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
boat  j  which  call  he  immediately  obey- 
ed j  and  being  a  good  fwimrner,  and 
it  being  a  perftcl  calm,  with  great 
facility  accomplished  it. 

Thus  we  think  this  paflage  in  our 
hiftory,  at  firlt  fo  greatly  furprizing, 
is  very  naturally  accounted  for,  and 
our  relation  refcued  from  the  prodigi- 
ous j  which,  though  it  often  occurs  in 
biography,  is  not  to  be  encouraged 
nor  much  commended  on  any  occalion, 
unlefs  when  abfolutely  necefiary  to 
prevent  the  hiftory's  being  at  an  end. 
Secondly,  We  hope  our  hero  is  juili- 
fied  from  that  imputation  of  want  of 
refolution,  which  muft  have  been  fatal 
to  the  gieatnefs  of  his  character. 

G  C  H  A  ?„ 
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G  H  A  P.    XIII. 


THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  BOAT- 
ADVENTURE,  AND  THE  END  OF 
THE  SECOND  BOOK. 

OUR  hero  pafled  the  remainder 
of  the  evening,  the  night,  and 
the  next  day,  in  a  condition  not  much 
fo  bfe  envied  by  any  pafllon  of  the 
human  mind,  unlels  by  ambition  j 
which,  provided  it  can  only  entertain 
hfelf  with  the  moft  diftant  muikk  of 
Fame's  trumpet,  can  di&ain  all  the 
pleafures  of  the  fenfualift,  and  thofe 
;nore  fblemn,  though  quieter  comforts, 
which  a  good  conscience  fuggefts  to  a 
Chriftian  philofopher. 

He  (pent  his  time  in  contemplation  ; 
that  is  to  &y,  in  blafpheming,  curfmg, 
and  fometimes  fmging  and  whittling. 
At  laft,  when  cold  and  hunger  had 
a-mofl  fubdued  his  native  fiercenefs,  it 
being  a  good  deat  paft  midnight,  and 
extremely  dark,  he  thought  he  beheld 
a  light  at  a  diitance,  which  the  clou- 
dinels  of  the  iky  prevented  his  miliak- 
ing  for  a  ftar.  This  light,  however, 
Hid  not  feem  to  approach  him,  at  leail 
it  approached  by  fuch  imperceptible 
degrees,  that  it  gave  him  very  little 
comfort,  and  at  length  totally  forfook 
him.  He  then  renewed  his  contem- 
plation as  before,  in  which  he  conti- 
nued till  the  day  began  to  break  ; 
«;hen,  to  his  inexpreflible  delight,  he 
fceheld  a  fail  at  a  very  little  dithnce, 
srul  which  luckily  feemed  to  be  mak- 
ing towards  him.  He  was  likewife 
foon  efpied  by  thofe  in  the  veflel,  who 
Canted  no  fignals  to  inform  them  of 
his  diftiefs  j  and  as  it  was  almoft  a 
calm,  and  therr  courfe  lay  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  him,  they  hoiiled 
out  their  boat,  and  fetched  him  aboard. 

The  captain  of  this  fhip  was  a 
Frenchman  j  fhe  was  laden  with  deal 
from  Norway,  and  had  been  extremely 
fluttered  in  the  late  ftorm.  'This 
captain  was  of  that  kind  of  men  who 
are  actuated  by  a  general  humanity, 
and  whole  companion  can  be  railed  by 
the  diftrefsof  a  fellow- creature,  though 
of  a  nation  whofe  king  hath  quarrelled 
with  the  monarch  of  their  own.  He 
therefore  commiferating  the  circum- 
itnnces  of  Wild,  who  had  drefled  up 
n  ftory  proper  to  impofe  on  fuch  a  filly 
toki  him,  that,  as  * 


well  knew,  he  muft  be  a  prifoner  oik 
his  arrival  in  France,  but  that  he- 
would  endeavour  to  procure  his  re- 
demption }  for  which  our  hero  greatly 
thanked  him.  But  as  they  were  mak- 
ing very  flow  iail,  (for  they  had  loft 
their  main-maft  in  the  ftorm)  Wild 
faw  a  little  veflel  at  a  dirfonce,  they 
being  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 
Englifb  fijore  j  which,  on  enquiry, 
he  was  informed  was  probably  an 
Englifli  rifhing-boat.  And  it  being 
then  perfectly  calm,  he  promifed,  that 
if  they  would  accommodate  him 
with  a  pair  of  fcullers,  he  couW  get 
within  reach  of  the  boat,  at  leatt  near 
enough  to  make  ftgnals  to  her ;  and  he 
preferred  any  rifk  to  the  certain  fate  of 
being  a  prifoner.  As  his  courage  was 
fomewhat  reftored  by  the  provifions 
(efpecially  brandy)  with  which  the 
Frenchman  had  fupplied  him,  he  was 
fb  earncft  in  his  entreaties,  that  the 
captain,  after  many  perfuafions,  at 
length  complied  ;  and  he  was  f  urnifhed 
with  fcullers,  and  with  fome  bread , 
pork,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy.  Then, 
taking  leave  of  his  prefervers,  he  again 
betook,  himielt  to  his  boat,  and  rowed 
fo  heartily,  that  he  foon  came  within 
the  fight  of  the  fifherman,  who  imme- 
diately made  towards  him,  and  took, 
him  aboard. 

No  fooner  was  Wild  got  fafe  on 
board  the  filhennan,  than  he  begged 
him  to  make  the  utmoft  fpeed  into 
Deal  j  for  that  the  veffel,  which  was 
itill  in  fight,  was  a  ditlreifed  French- 
man, bound  for  Havre  de  Grace,  and 
might  eafily  be  made  a  priie,  if  there 
was  any  (hip  ready  to  go  in  purfuit  of 
her.  So  nobly  and  greatly  did  our  hero 
negle6l  all  obligations  conferred  on  him 
by  the  enemies  of  his  country,  that  he 
would  have  contributed  all  he  could  to 
the  taking  his  benefactor,  to  whom  ha 
owed  both  his  life  and  his  liberty. 

The  fiftierman  took  his  advice,  and 
foon  arrived  at  Deal ;  where  the  reader 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  as  much  concerned 
as  Wild  was,  that  there  was  not  a  fmgte 
fhip  prepared  to  go  on  the  expedition. 

Our  hero  now  law  himielf  once 
more  fafe  on  terra  Jirrna  j  but  un- 
luckily at  fome  diitance  from  that  city 
where  men  of  ingenuity  can  mott  eafily 
fupply  their  wants  without  the  a-Ailtance 
of  money,  or  rather  can  molt 
procure  money  for  the  lupply  of  their 
wants.  However,  a&  his  talents  w«ie 
fuj> 
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Jqp&Ior  to  every  difficulty,  he  framed 
fo  dextrous  an  account  of  his  being  a 
tnerchant,  having  been  taken  and  p!un- 
<Jered  by  the  enemy,  and  of  his  great 
effects  in  Londan,that  he  was  not  only 
heartily  regaled  by  the  fifherman  at  his 
houfe,  but  made  fo  handfome  a  booty 
by  way  of  borrowing,  (a  method  of 
taking  which  we  have  before  mentioned 
<o  have  his  approbation)  that  he  was 
enabled  to  provide  himfelf  with  a  place 
ia  the  Hage-  coach  j  which  (as  God  per- 


mitted it"  to  perform  the  journey) 
.brought  him,  at  the  appointed  time,  to 
an  inn  in  the  metropolis. 

And  now,  reader,  as  thou  canftbein 
no  fufpenfe  for  the  fate  of  our  great 
wan,  fince  we  have  returned  him  /afe  to 
the  principal  fcene  of  his  glory,  we 
will  a  little  look  back  on  the  fortunes 
of  Mr.  Heartfree,  whom  we  left  in  no 
very  pleafant Situation  :  but  of  this  we 
fliall  treat  in  the  next'  book. 
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CHAP.    I. 

T-HE  LOW  AND  PITIFUL  BEHAVI- 
OUR OF  HEARTFREEj  AND  THE 
FOOLISH  CONDUCT  OF  HJS  AP- 
PRENTICE. 

/*V^/*\  ^    misfortunes    did    not 
<{  y  entirely  p-event  Heart  free 

^t  H    <f     from  doling  his  eyes.   On 
^  \  theconuary,hefleptleveral 

^ '  ^flr1  h°^rs  the  fiift  night  of  his 
confinement.  However, 
he  perhaps  pad  LOO  feverely  dear  both 
for  his  repol'e  and  for  a  tweet  dream 
which  accompanied  it,  and  reprefented 
his  little  family  in  one  of  thole  tender 
fcenes  which  had  frequently  pafled  in 
the  days  of  his  happinefs  and  profperity, 
when  the  proulion  they  were  making 
for  the  future  fortunes  of  their  children 
ufed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  to- 
pitks  of  difcourfe  with  which  he  and 
his  wife  entertained  themfelves.  The 
pleafantnefs  of  this  vifion,  therefore, 
ftrvcd  only,  on  his  awaking,  to  fet 
forth  his  prelent  mifery  with  additional 
horror,  and  to  heighten  the  dreadful 
ideas  which  now  crouded  on  his  mind. 
He  had  fptnt  a  confiderabie  time  after 
his  firft  riling  from  the  bed  on  which 
he  had,  without  undrefTzng,  thrown 
himielf,  and  now  began  to  wonder  at 
Mrs.  H-art  tree's  long  abfence  j  but  as 
the  mind  is  defjrous  (and  perhaps  wifely 
too)  to  comfort  itleif  with  Drawing  the 
molt  flattering  conclufions  from  all  e- 
vents  j  fo  he  hoped,  the  longer  her  Hay 
was,  themore  certain  was  his  deliv  erance. 


At  length  his  impatience  prevailed} 
and  he  was  jult  going  to  difpitch  a 
meflenger  to  hi*  own  houfe,  when  his 
apprentice  came  to  pay  him  a  vifitj  and, 
on  his  enquiry,  informed  him,  that  his 
wife  had  departed,  in  company  with  Mr, 
Wild,  many  hours  before,  and  had  car- 
ried all  his  molt  valuable  effects  with 
her  j  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fhe 
had  herfelf  politively  acquainted  him 
(he  had  her  iiufband"s  exprefs  orders  for 
fo  doing,  and  that  fhe  was  gone  to 
Holland. 

It  is  the  obfervation  of  many  wife 
men,  who  luve  ftudied  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  foul  with  more  attention 
than  our  young  phyficians  generally 
bellow  on  that  of  the  body,  that  great 
and  violent  lurprize  hath  a  different  ef- 
fe6l  from  that  which  is  wrought  in  a 
good  houfe  wife  by  perceiving  any  dif- 
orders  in  her  kitchen  j  who,  on  luch 
occafions,  commonly  fpreads  the  difor- 
der,  not  only  over  her  whole  family, 
but  over  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
Now,  thefe  great  calamities,  efpecially 
when  fudden,  tend  to  ftifle  and  deaden 
all  the  faculties,  infteadof  roufingthemj 
and  accordingly  Herodotus  tells  us  a 
ftory  of  Crcelus,  king  of  Lydia,  who, 
on  beholding  his  ferv:mts  and  coui tiers 
led  captive,  wept  bitterly;  but  whin 
he  faw  his  wife  and  children  in  that 
condition,  ftood  ftupid  and  motionlefs| 
f>  ftood  poor  Heartfree  on  this  relation 
of  his  apprentice,  nothing  moving  but 
his  colour,  which  entirely  forfook  his 
countenance. 

The  apprentice,  who  had  not  in  the 
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leaft  doubled  the  veracity  of  his  mif- 
treis,  perceiving  the  furprize  which  too 
vifibly  appeared  in  his  matter,  became 
fpeechlefs  likewife;  and  both  remained 
filent  fome  minutes,  gating  with  afto- 
jiifliment  and  horror  at  each  other.  At 
laft,  Heartfree  cried  out  in  an  agony, 

<  My  wife  deferted  me  in  my  misfor- 
«  tunes!' — «  Heaven  forbid,  Sir!'  an- 
fwered  'he  other.     «  And  what  is  be- 

<  come  of  my  poor  children  ?*  replied 
Heartfree.     «  They  are  at  home,  Sir,' 
faid  the  apprentice.  *  Heaven  be  praifed, 
«  flic    hath   forfaken  them   too!'   cries 
Heartfree:   '  fetch  them  hither  this  in- 
'  ftant.     Go,  my  dear  Jack,  bring  hi  - 

*  ther  my  little  all  which  remains  now  : 

*  fly,  child,  if  thou  doft  not  intend  like- 
«  wife  to  forfake  me  in  my  afflictions. ' 
The    youth   anfwered,   he   would  die 
fooner  than  entertain  fuch  a  thought  j 
and  begging  his  matter  to  be  comforted, 
inftantly  obeyed  his  orders. 

Heartfree,  the  moment  the  young 
man  was  departed,  threw  himfelf  on 
his  bed  in  an  agony  of  defpair;  but  re- 
collecting himfelf  after  he  had  vented 
the  fa-it  fallies  of  his  paflion,  he  began 
to  queftion  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  as 
a  matter  impofiible.  He  ran  over  in  his 
thoughts  the  uninterrupted  tendernefs 
which  (he  had  always  (hewn  him  ;  and, 
for  a  minute,  blamed  the  rafhnefs  of 
his  belief  againft  her;  till  the  many 
circumftances  of  her  having  left  him  fo 
long,  and  neither  writ  nor  fent  to  him 
fmce  her  departure  with  all  his  effects, 
and  with  Wild,  of  whom  he  was  not 
before  without  fufpicion  j  and,  laftly, 
and  chiefly,  her  falfe  pretence  to  his 
commands,  entirely  turned  the  fcale, 
and  convinced  him  of  her  difloyalty. 

While  he  was  in  thefe  agitations  of 
mind,  the  good  apprentice,  who  had 
ufed  the  utmoft  expedition,  brought 
his  children  to  him.  He  embraced  them 
with  the  moil  paflionatt  fondnefs,  and 
imprinted  numberiels  kiffes  on  their 
little  lips.  The  little  girl  flew  to  him 
with  almoft  as  much  eagernefs  as  he 
himfelf  exprefled  at  her  fight,  and  cried 
eut,  *  O  papa,  why  did  you  not  come 
'  home  to  poor  mamma  all  this  whije ! 
*  I  thought  you  would  r.ot  have  left 
'  your  little  Nancy  fo  long.*  After 
which  he  afked  her  for  her  mother,  an4 
was  told  fhe  had  kifled  them  both  in  the 
morning,  and  cried  very  much  for  his, 
abfence.  All  which  brought  a  flood 
0f  tears  into  ihe  eyes  of  this  weak,  filly 


man,  who  had  not  greatnefs  fufficient 
to  conquer  thefe  low  efforts  of  tender- 
nefs and  humanity. 

He  then  proceeded  to  enquire  of  the 
maid-fervant}  who  acquainted  him,  that 
fhe  knew  no  more  than  that  her  miftrefs 
had  taken  leave  of  her  children  in  the 
morning  with  many  tears  and  kifles, 
and  had  recommended  them,  in  the  mod 
earnett  manner,  to  her  care  j  (he  faid, 
(he  had  promifed  faithfully  to  take  care 
of  them,  and  would,  while  they  were 
entrufted  to  her,  fulfil  her  promife : 
for  which  profeffion  Heartfree  exprefled 
much  gratitude  to  her  j  and,  after  in- 
dulging himfelf  with  fome  little  fond- 
nefles,  which  we  (hall  not  relate,  he 
delivered  his  children  into  the  good 
woman's  hands,  and  difmified  her. 


CHAP.    II. 

A  SOLILOQUY  OF  HE  ARTFREE^S, 
FULL  OF  LOW  AND  BASE  IDEAS, 
WITHOUT  A  SYLLABLE  OF 
GREATNESS. 

BEING  now  alone,  he  fat  fome 
fnort  time  filent,  and  then  burft 
forth  into  the  following  foliloquy. 
«  What  (hall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  aban- 
don myfelf  to  a  difpirited  defpair,  oc 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  Almighty  !  Sure- 
ly both  are  unworthy  ot  a  wife  man  j 
for  what  can  be  more  vain,  than 
weakly  to  lament  my  fortune,  if  ir- 
retrievable j  or,  if  hope  remains,  to 
oftend  that  Being  who  can  mod 
(trongly  fupport  it  ?  But  are  my  paf- 
fions  then  voluntary  ?  Am  I  fo  ab- 
folutely  their  mafter,  that  I  can  re- 
folve  with  myfelf,  fo  far  only  ivill  I 
grie-ve  ?  Certainly  no.  Realon,  how- 
ever we  flatter  ourfelves,  hath  not 
fuch  defpotick  empire  in  our  minds, 
that  it  can,  with  imperial  voice,  hufh 
all  our  fdrtow  in  a  moment.  Where 
then  is  it's  u'fe  ?  For  either  it  is  an 
empty  found,  and  we  are  deceived  in 
thinking  we  have  reafon ;  or  it  is  giv- 
en us  to  fome  end,  and  hath  a  part 
afligned  it  by  the  All-wife  Creator. 
Why,  what  can  it's  office  be,  other 
than  juilly  to  weigh  the  worth  of  all 
things,  and  to  direct  us  to  that  per- 
fection of  human  wifdom,  which  pro- 
portions our  efteem  of  every  object  by 
it's  real  merit,  and  prevents  us  from, 
over  or  under-valuing  whatever  we 
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hope  For,  we  enjoy,  or  we  lofe.  It 
doth  not  fuoliihly  lay  to  us,  .Be  not 
glad\  or,  "Be  not  forry  j  v.-hich  would 
be  as  vain  and  idle,  as  to  bict  the  purl- 
ing river  ceafe  to  run,  or  the  raging 
wind  to  blow.  It  prevents  us  only 
from  exulting,  like  children,  when 
we  icceive  a  toy  ;  or  from  lamenting 
when  we  are  deprived  of  it.  Suppose, 
then,  I  have  loft  the  enjoy«rer.ts  of 
this  world,  and  rr.^  expectation  of 
future  pleafuie  and  profit  is  for  ever 
difa'ppc.'nted  ;  what  relief  can  my 
fon  aiFuru  ?  What,  unlefs  it  can  Ihew 
me  I  have  fixe^i  my  affections  on  a 
toy  ;  that  what  I  deftred  was  not,  by 
a  wife  man,  eag«rly  to  he  affected, 
nor  it's  loi's  violently  deplored  ;  for 
there  are  toys  adapted  to  all  ages, 
from  the  rattle  to  the  throne;  and 
perhaps  the  value  of  all  is  equal  to 
their  feveral  poffrifors  ;  for  if  the  rat- 
tle pleafes  the  ears  of  the  Infant,  what 
can  the  flattery  of  iycpphants  .give 
more  to  the  prince  ?  The  latter  is  as 
far  from  examining  into  the  reality 
and  fource  of  his  pleafure  as  the 
former  ;  for  if  both  did,  they  muft 
both  equally  defpife  it.  And  iurely, 
if  we  'confider  them  ferioufly,  and 
compare  them  together,  we  (hall  be 
forced  to  conclude  all  thofe  pomps 
and  pleafims,  of  which  m^n  are  fo 
fond,  and  which,  thiough  fo  much 
danger  and  difficulty,  with  i'u<:h  vio- 
lence and  villainy,  they  purfue,  to  be 
as  worthlefs  trifles  as  any  expofed  to 
fa!e  in  a  toy-fhop.  I  have  often  noted 
my  little  girl  viewing,  with  eager 
ey^s,  a  jointtd  b/nh-  ;  I  havr  marked 
the  pains  and  (solicitations  fhe  hath 
ufed,  till  I  have  been  prevailed  on  tq 
indulge  her  with  It.  At  her  firft  ob- 
taining it,  whar  joy  hath  fparkled  in 
her  countenance !  with  what  raptures 
hath  fhe  taken  poffefjioti  !  But  how 
little  fytisfaction  hath  Hie  found  in  it! 
what  pains  to  -work  out  her  amufe- 
ment  from  it !  It's  drefs  muft  be  va- 
ried j  the  tipfel  ornaments,  which  fir  it 
caught  her  eyes,  produce  no  longer 
pleaf'ure  j  (lie  endeavours  to  make  it 
nand  and  walk  in  vain,  and  is  con- 
d rained  herielf  to  iupply  it  with  con-r 
vcffatiori.  In  a  day's  time  it  is  thrown 
by  and  neglected,  and  fome  lels  co.lt- 
ly  toy  pref-:i  red  to  it.  HOW  like  the 
fituation  of  this  child  is  that  of  every 
man  !  What  difficulties  in  the  pur- 
Tuit  of  his'dd-res!  What  inanity  in 


the  pofleflion  of  moft,  and  fatiety  1ft 
thofe  which  feem  more  real  and  fub- 
ftantial !  The  delights  of  moft  mejx 
are  as  childifh  and  as  fuperficial  at 
that  of  my  little  girl  5  a  feather  or  * 
fiddle  are  thtir  purfuits  and  their  plea, 
fures  through  life,  even  to  their  ripeft 
years,  if  fuch  men  may  be  faid  to  at. 
tain  any  ripenefs  at  ail.  But  let  us 
furvey  thofe  vliofe  underftandings  are 
of  a  more  elevated  ani  refined  tem- 
per :  h  )w  empty  do  they  foon  find 
the  world  of  enjoyments  worth  their 
defire  or  attaining !  How  fbon  da 
they  retreat  to  folitude  and  contem- 
plation, to  gardening  and  planting* 
and  fuch  rural  amufements,  where 
their  trees  and  they  enjoy  the  air  ajid 
the  fun  in  common,  and  both  vege- 
tate with  very  little  difference  between 
them.  But  fuppofe  (which  neither 
truth  nor  wifdom  will  allow)  we 
could  admit  fomething  more  valuable 
and  fuhftantial  in  thefe  bleffings  ; 
would  not  the  uncertainty  of  their 
p  >ffeflion  be  alone  fufficient  to  lower 
their  price?  How  mean  a  tenure  is 
that  at  the  will  of  Fortune,  which 
chance,  fraud,  and  rapine,  are  every 
day  ib  likely  to  deprive  us  of  j  and 
often  the  more  likely,  by  how  much 
the  greater  worth  our  poflclfions  are 
of  !  Is  it  not  to  place  our  aflfe&ions 
on  a  bubble  in  the  water,  or  on  a 
picture  in  the  clouds  !  What  mad* 
man  would  build  a  fine  houfe,  or 
fiHine  a  beautiful  garden,  on  land  in 
which  he  held  fo  uncertain  an  intereftl 
But,  again,  was  all  this  lefs  undeni- 
able, did  Fortune,  the  lady  of  our 
manor,  leafe  to  us,  for  our  lives,  of 
how  little  consideration  inuft  even  this 
term  appear?  For  admitting  that 
thefe  pleafures  were  not  liable  to  be 
torn  from  us,  how  certainly  muft 
we  be  torn  from  them  !  Perhaps  to- 
morrow— nay,  or  even  fooner :  fort 
as  the  excellent  poet  fays— 

«  Where  is  To-morrow  ?— In  the  othwr 

"  world. 
«  To  thoufands  this  is  true,  and  thq 

"  reverfe 
ct  Is  fure  to  none." 

*  But  if  I  have  no  farther  hope  in  this 
'  world,  can  I  have  none  beyond  it  I 
(  Surely  thofe  laborious  writers,  who 
'  have  taken  fuch  infinite  pains  to  de- 
«  ihoy  or  weaken  all  the  proofs  of  fu^ 
<  turity. 
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'  turity,  have  not  fo  far  fucceeded  as  to 

*  exclude  us  from  hope.     That  active 
'  principle  in  man,  which,   with  fuch 
4  boldnefs,  putties  us  on  through  every 
'  labour  and  difficulty,  to   attain  the 
4  moft    diftant    and   mod  improbable 
'  event  in  this  world,  will  not,  furely, 

*  deny  us  a  little  flattering  profpecl  of 

*  thofe  beautiful  manfions  which,    if 
'  they    could   be  thought   chimerical, 

*  muft  be  allowed  the  lovelieft  which 

*  can  entertain  the  eye  of  man  ;  and  to 

*  which  the  road,  if  we  underftand  it 

*  rightly,  appears  to  have  fo  few  thorns 

*  and  briars  in  it,  and  to   require  fo 
'  little  labour  and  fatigue  from  thofe 
t  who  mall  pafs  through  it,  that  it's 

*  ways  are  truly  faid  to  be  ways  of 
'  pleafantnefs,  and  all  it's  paths  to  be 

*  thofe   of  peace.      If  the  proofs   of 

*  Chriftianity  be  as  ftrong  as  I  imagine 

*  them,  furely  enough  may  be  deduced 
e  from  that  ground  only  to  comfort  and 

*  fupport  the   moft  miferable  man  in 
«  his  affliftions.     And   this,  I  think, 
'  my  reafon  tells  me,  that  if  the  pro- 
'  felfors  and  propagators   of  infidelity 

*  are  in  the  right,  the  lolFes  which  death 

*  brings  to  the  virtuous  are  not  worth 
'  their  lamenting;  but  if  thefe  are,  as 
«  certainly  they   feem,  in  the  wrong, 
'  the  bleffings  it  procures  them  are  not 
«  fufficiently  to  be  coveted  and  rejoiced 
«  at. 

'  On  my  own  account,  then,  I  have 

*  no  caufe  for  forrow,  but  on  my  chil- 

*  dren's!  •••  ••  Why,  (he  fame  Being  to 
«  whofe  goodnefs  and  power  I  entrult 
'  my  own  happinefs,  is  likewife  as  able 

*  and  as  willing  to  procure  theirs.   Nor 

*  matters  it  what  itateof  life  is-allotted 
«  for  them,  whether  it  be  their  fate  to 
'  procure  bread  with  their  own  labour, 
'  or  to  eat  it  at  the  fweat  of  others. 

*  Perhaps,  if  we  conHder  the  cafe  with 

*  proper  attention,  or  refolve  it  with 

*  due  fincerity,  the  former  is  much  the 

*  the  fweeter.     The  hind  may  be  more 
«  happy  than  the  lord  ;  for  his  defires 
<  are  fewer,  and  thofe  fuch  as  are  at- 
'  tended  with  more  hope  and  lefs  fear. 

*  I  will  do  my  utmoit  to  lay  the  foun- 

*  dations  of  my  children's  happinefs  ;  I 

*  will  carefully  avoid  educating  them 

*  in  a  ftation  fuperior  to  their  fortune; 

*  and,  for  the  event,  truft  to  that  Being 
'  in  whom  whoever  rightly  conn*des, 

*  muft  be  fuperior  to  all  worldly  for- 

*  rows/ 

*  -Jo-  44H4  low  manner  did  this  poor 


wretch  proceed  to  argue,  till  he  hail 
worked  himfelf  up  into  an  enthufiafro, 
which  by  degrees  foon  became  invulne- 
rable to  every  human  attack;  fo  that 
when  Mr.  Snap  acquainted  him  with 
the  return  of  the  writ,  and  that  he  rmifi 
carry  him  to  Newgate,  he  received  th« 
Heflagc  as  Socrates  did  the  news  of  the 
fbip's  arrival,  and  that  lie  was  to  prepare 
for  death. 


CHAP.    III. 

WHEREJN   OUR   HERO  PROCEEDS  IH 
THE   ROAD  TO  GREATNESS. 

BUT  we  muft  not  detain  ourreade? 
too  long  with  thefe  low  characters. 
He  is  doubtlefs  as  impatient  as  the  au- 
dience at  the  theatre,  till  the  principal 
figure  returns  on  the  ftage  ;  we  wili 
therefore  indulge  his  inclination,  and 
purfue  the  actions  of  the  great  WILD. 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  ftage- 
coach  in  which  Mr.  Wild  travelled 
from  Dover,  a  certain  young  gentleman 
who  had  fold  an  eftate  in  Kent,  and 
was  going  to  London  to  receive  the 
money.  There  was  likewife  a  hand- 
fome  young  woman  who  had  Jeft  her 
parents  at  Canterbury,  and  was  pro* 
ceeding  to  the  fame  city,  in  order  (a$ 
me  informed  her  fellow-tiavellers)  to 
make  her  fortune.  With  this  girl  the 
young  fpark  was  fo  much  enamoured^ 
that  he  publickly  acquainted  her  with 
thepurpofe  of  his  journey;  and  offered 
her  a  confiderable  ium  in  hand,  and  * 
fettlement,  if  me  wouid  confent  to  re- 
turn with  him  into  the  country,  where 
the  would  be  at  a  fafe  diftance  from  her 
relations.  Whether  flic  accepted  this 
propofal  or  no,  we  are  not  able  with  any 
tolerable  certainty  to  deliver :  but  Wild» 
the  moment  he  heard  of  this  money, 
began  to  caft  about  in  his  mind  by 
what  means  he  might  become  mafterof 
it.  He  entered  into  a  lo^g  harangue 
about  the  methods  of  carrying  money 
fafely  on  the  road;  and  faid,  he  had  at 
that  time  two  bank-bills  of  a  hundred 
pounds  each  fewed  in  his  coat  j  « which;" 
added  he,  '  is  fo  fafc  a  way,  that  it  is 
'  almoft  impofiible  I  fliould  be  in  any 

*  danger  of  being  robbed  by  the  moft 

*  cunning  highwayman.' 

The  young  .ger/tlenaan,  who  was  no 
defendant  or  Soiornon,,(or.,  if  J»  wai, 
did  ngt,  any  more  than  ferae  other  de* 
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fcendants  of  wife  men,  inherit  the  wif- 
dom  of  his  anceftors)  greatly  approved 
Wild's  ingenuityj  and  thanking  him 
for  his  information,  declared  he  would 
follow  his  example  when  he  returned 
into  the  country :  by  which  means  he 
propofed  to  fave  the  premium  commonly 
taken  for  the  remittance.  Wild  had 
then  no  more  to  do  but  to  inform  him- 
ielf  rightly  of  the  time  of  the  gentle- 
man's journey,  which  he  did  with  great 
certainty  before  they  feparated. 

At  his  arrival  in  town,  he  fixed  on 
two  whom  he  regarded  as  the  mod  re- 
folute  of  his  gang  for  this  enterprise ; 
and  accordingly,  having  fummoned  the 
principal,  or  mod  defperate,  as  he  ima- 
gined him,  of  thefe  two  (for  he  never 
chofe  to  communicate  in  the  prefence 
of  more  than  one)  he  propofed  to  him 
the  robbing  and  murdering  this  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Marybone  (for  that  was  the 
gentleman's  name  to  whom  he  applied) 
readily  agreed  to  the  robbery  j  but  he 
hefi tated  at  the  murder.  He  faid,  as  to 
robbery ,  he  had,  on  much  weighing  and 
considering  the  matter,  very  well  re- 
conciled his  confcience  to  it ;  for  though 
that  noble  kind  of  robbery  which  was 
executed  on  the  highway  was,  from  the 
cowardice  of  mankind,  lefs  frequent, 
yet  the  bafer  and  meaner  fpecies  fome- 
ffimes  called  cheating  t  but  more  com- 
monly known  by  the-  name  of  robbery 
within  the  law,  was  in  a  manner  uni- 
verfal.  He  did  not,  therefore,  pretend 
to  the  reputation  of  being  fo  much  ho- 
jnefter  than  other  people;  but  could  by 
no  means  fatisfy  himfelf  in  the  com- 
miffion  of  murder,  which  was  a  fin  of 
the  moft  heinous  nature,  and  fo  im- 
mediately proiecuted  by  God's  judg- 
ment, that  it  never  palled  undiscovered 
or  unpunifhed. 

Wild,  with  the  utmoft  difdain  in  his 
countenance,  anfwered  as  follows ; '  Art 

*  thou  he  whom  I  have  felecled  out  of 

*  my  whole  gang  for  this  glorious  un- 
dertaking,    and    doft   thou    cant   of 
God's  Revenge againft  Murder?  You 
have,  it  feems,  reconciled  your  con- 
fcience (a  pretty  word!)  to  robbery, 
from  it's  being  fo  common.      Is  it 
then  the  novelty  of  murder  which  de 
ters  you  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  ^uns, 
and  piftols,  an/1  fwoids,  and  knives, 
are  the   only   instruments   of  death  ? 
Look  into  the  world,   and  fee  the 


'  numbers  whom  broken  fortunes  ancf 

*  broken  hearts  bring  untimely  to  the 
'  grate.     To  omit  thole  glorious  he- 
'  roes,  who,  to  their  immortal  honour,- 

*  have  maflacred  whole  nations,  what 
'  think  you  of  private  persecution,  trea~ 

*  chery,  and  flandei,  by  which  the  very 
'  fouls  of  men  are  in  a  manner  torn 

*  from  their  bodies?     Is  it  not  more 
'  generous,  nay,  more  good-natured,  to 
'  lend  a  man  to  his   reft,   than,  after 

*  having  plundered  him  of  all  he  hath, 
'  or  trom  malice  or  malevolence  de* 

*  prived  him  of  his  chara6ler,  to  punifli 

*  him   with  a  languifliing   death,  or, 
'  what  is   worfe,  a  languishing  life? 
'  Muider,  therefore,  is  not  fo  uncom- 
'  mon  as  you  weakly  conceiveit;  though, 
c  as  you  faid  of  robbery,   that  more 

*  noble  kind  which  lies  within  the  paw 
'  of  the  law  may  be  fo.     But  this  is 
'•  the  molt  innocent  in  him  who  doth  it, 
'  and  the  molt  eligible  to  him  who  is- 

*  to  fuffer   it.      Believe  me,  lad,  the 
'  tongue  of  a  viper  is  lefs  hurtful  ihar> 

*  that  of  a  Slanderer,  and   the  gilded 
'  fcales  of  a  rattlefnake  lefs  dreadful 
'  than  the  purfe  of  the  opprefibr.    Let 
'  me  therefore  hear  no  more  of  your 

*  fcruples,  but  confent  to  my  propofal 
'  without    farther   hefitation  j    unlefs, 
'  like   a  woman,    you    are   afraid   of 
«  blooding  your  cloaths,  or,  like  a  fool, 
'  are  terrified  with  the  apprehenfions  of 

*  being  hanged  in  chains.     Take  my 
'  word  for  it,  you  had  better  be  an  ho- 
'  neft  man  than  half  a  rogue.    Do  not 
'  think  of  continuing  in  my  gang  with- 
f  out  abandoning  yourfelf  absolutely  to 
'  my  pleaSure j  for  no  man  mail  ever 
'  receive  a  favour  at  my  hands,  who 

*  fticks  at   any   thing,    or   is  guided 

*  by  any  other  law  than  that  of  my 
<  will.' 

Wild  thus  ended  his  fpeech,  which 
had  not  the  defired  effect  on  Marybone  i 
he  agreed  to  the  robbery,  but  would  not 
undertake  the  murder,  as  Wild  (who 
feared  that  by  Maiybone's  demanding 
to  Search  the  gentleman's  coat  he  might 
hazard  luipicionhimleh)  infilled.  Mary- 
bone  was  immediately  entered  by  Wild 
in  his  black  book,  and  was  prelently 
after  impeached  and  executed,  as  a  fel- 
low <,n  whom  his  leader  could  not  place 
Sufficient  dependancej  thus  falling,  a» 
many  rogues  <!o,  a  Sacrifice,  rot  to  his 
rogu.-;  v,  Ljt  to. his  confcience. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.    IV. 

IN  WHICH  A  YOUNG  HERO,  OF  WON- 
DERFUL  GOOD  PROMISE,   MAKES 
-     HIS    FIRST    APPEARANCE,    WITH 
MANY  OTHER  GREAT  MATTERS. 

OUR  hero  next  applied  himfclf  to 
another  of  his  gang,  who  in- 
ftantly  received  his  orders  ;  and  inftead 
of  hefitating  at  a  fingle  murder,  alked 
if  he  mould  blow  out  the  brains  of  all 
the  paflengers,  coachman  and  all.  But 
Wild,  whofe  moderation  we  have  before 
noted,  would  not  permit  him  j  and 
therefore  having  given  him  an  exact 
defcription  of  the  devoted  perfon,  with 
his  other  neceflary  inftru&ions,  he  dif- 
mifled  him,  with  Itricleft  orders  to  a  void, 
if  poflible,  doing  hurt  to  any  other  perfon . 

The  name  of  this  youth,  who  will 
hereafter  make  fome  figure  in  this  hif- 
tory,  being  the  Achates  of  our  ./Eneas, 
or  rather  the  Haepheftion  of  our  Alex- 
ander, was  Fireblood.  He  had  every 
qualification  to  make  a  fecond-rate 
GREAT  MAN  j  or,  in  other  words,  he 
was  compleatly  equipped  for  the  tool  of 
a  real  or  firft-rate  GREAT  MAN.  We 
{hall,  therefore,  (which  is  the  propereil 
way  of  dealing  with  this  kind  of  G  R  E  AT- 
KESS)  defcribe  him  negatively,  and 
content  ourfeives  with  telling  our  reader 
what  qualities  he  had  not :  in  which 
number  were  humanity,  modefty,  and 
fear  j  not  one  grain  of  any  of  which 
was  mingled  in  his  whole  competition. 

We  will  now  leave  this  youth,  who 
was  efteemed  the  moft  promifing  of 
the  whole  gang,  and  whom  Wild  often 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  prettied  lads 
he  had  ever  feen ;  of  which  opinion,  in- 
deed, were  molt  other  people  of  his  ac- 
quaintance: we  will,  however,  leave 
him  at  his  entrance  on  this  enterprize, 
and  keep  our  attention  fixed  on  our 
hero,  whom  we  mall  obferve  taking 
large  ftrides  towards  the  fummit  of  hu- 
man glory. 

Wild,  immediately  at  his  return  to 
town,  went  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Mifs  Las- 
titia  Snap  ;  for  he  had  that  weaknefs 
of  fuffering  himfclf  to  be  enflaved  by 
women  fo  naturally  incident  to  men  of 
heroick  difpofition  :  to  fay  the  truth, 
it  might  more  properly  be  called  a  ila- 
very  to  his  own  appetite  j  for  could  he 
have  fatisfied  that,  he  had  not  cared 
three  farthings  what  had  become  of  the 


Jittle  tyrant  for  whom  he  profeflsd  fo 
violent  a  regard.  Here  he  v.as  inf-  m- 
ed  that  Mr.  Heart  free  had  been  ,  <>n- 
veyed  to  Newgate  the  day  before,  the 
writ  being  then  returnable.  He  was  , 
fomewhat  concerned  at  this  news  ;  not 
from  any  companion  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Heartfree,  whom  he  hated  with 
fuch  inveteracy,  that  one  would  have 
imagined  he  had  fuffered  the  fame  in- 
juries from  him  which  he  had  done  to- 
wards him-.  His  concern,  therefore^ 
had  another  motive:  in  fa6t,  he  was 
uneafv  at  the  place  of  Mr.  Heartfree's 
confinement,  as  it  was  to  be  the  fcene 
of  hi?  future  glory,  and  where  confe- 
quently  he  (hould  be  frequently  oblig- 
ed to  fee  a  face  which  hatred,  and  not 
fhame,  made  him  deteft  the  fight  of. 

To  prevent  this,  therefore,  feveral 
methods  fuggefted  themfelves  to  him. 
At  firft,  he  thought  of  removing  him 
out  of  the  way  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  murder,  which  he  doubted  not  but 
Fireblood  would  be  very  ready  to  ex- 
ecute} for  that  youth  had  at  their  laft 

interview  fworn,    *  D n  his  eyes, 

'  he  thought  there  was  no  better  paftime 
'  than  blowing  a  man's  brains  out.' 
But  befides  the  danger  of  this  method, 
it  did  not  look  horrible  nor  barbarous 
enough  for  the  laft  mifchief  which  he 
fliould  do  to  Heartfree.  Confideiing, 
therefore,  a  little  farther  with  himfelf, 
he  at  length  came  to  a  refolution  to  hang 
him,  if  poffible,  the  very  next  feffions. 

Now,  though  the  observation,  how 
apt  men  are  to  hate  thofe  they  injure,  or 
how  unforgiving  they  are  of  the  inju- 
ries they  do  themfelves,  be  common 
enough,  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  feen  the  reafon  of  this  ftrange  phge- 
nomenon  as  at  firft  it  appears.  Know, 
therefore,  reader,  that  with  much  and 
fevere  fcrutiny  we  have  discovered  this 
hatred  to  be  founded  on  the  paffion  of 
fear,  and  toarife  from  an  appreheniion. 
that  the  perfon  whom  we  have  our- 
feives greatly  injured,  will  ufe  all  pof- 
fible endeavours  to  revenge  and  retaliate 
the  injuries  we  have  done  him  j  an 
opinion  fo  firmly  eftablimed  in  bad  and 
great  minds  (and  thofe  who  confer  in- 
juries on  others,  have  feldom  very  good 
or  mean  ones)  that  no  benevolence,  nor 
even  beneficence,  on  the  injured  fide, 
can  eradicate  it.  On  the  contrary,  they, 
refer  all  thefe  a&s  of  kindnefs  to  im-. 
pofture  and  defign  of  lulling  their  fu- 
till  an  opportunity  offers  of 
H  iii  iking 
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{Inking  t  furcr  and  feverer  blow  ;  and 
thu«,  while  the  good  man  who  hath  re- 
ceived it,  hath  truly  forgotten  the  in- 
Jtiry,  the  evil  mind  which  did  it,  hath 
it  in  lively  and  frefb  remembrance. 

As  we  fcorn  to  keep  any  difcoveries 
fecret  from  our  readers,  whofe  inftruc- 
tion,  as  well  as  diverfion,  we  have 
greatly  considered  in  this  hiftory,  we 
have  here  digreffed  fomewhat  to  com- 
municate the  following  fljort  leflbn  to 
thofewho  are  fcmple,  and  well  inclin- 
ed—1 Though,  as  a  Chriftian,  thou  art 

*  obliged,  and  we  adviie  thee,  to  forgive 

*  thy  enemy,  never  trrtft  the  man  <wbo 

*  hath  reafon  to  fufyelt  that  you  know 
4  he  hath  injured  you* 


CHAP.    V. 

WORE  AND  MORE  GREATNESS,  UN- 
PARALLELED IN  HISTORY  OR 
ROMANCE. 

IN  order  to  accomplifh  this  great  and 
noble  fcheme,  which  the  va(t  genius 
of  Wild  had  contrived,  the  firft  ne- 
ceflfary  ftep  was  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  Heartfree.  But,  however  neceflary 
this  was,  it  feemed  to  be  attended  with 
iuch  infurmountable  difficulties,  that 
even  our  hero  for  fome  time  defpaired 
of  fuccefs.  He  was  greatly  fuperior 
to  all  mankind  in  the  fteadinefs  of  his 
countenance,  butthis  undertaking  feem- 
od  to  require  more  of  that  noble  qua- 
lity than  had  ever  been  the  portion  of 
a  mortal.  However,  at  laft,  he  re- 
ibived  to  attempt  it  j  and  from  his  fuc- 
cefs, I  think,  we  may  fairly  aflert,  that 
what  was  faid  by  the  Latin  poet  of  la- 
bour, that  it  conquer^  all  things,  is 
much  more  true  when  applied  to  impu- 
dence. 

When  he  had  formed  his  plan,  he 
went  to  Newgate,  and  burft  refolutely 
into  the  prefence  of  Heartfree,  whom 
he  eagerly  embraced  and  kifledj  and 
then  firft  arraigning  his  ovm  raflinefs, 
and  afterwards  lamenting  his  unfortu- 
nate want  of  fuccefs,  he  acquainted  him 
with  the  particulars  of  what  had  hap- 
pened j  concealing  only  that  fmgle  in- 
cident of  his  attack  on  the  other's 
wife,  and  his  motive  to  the  undertaking, 
which  he  affured  Heartfree  was  a  deiire 
to  prefenre  his  effe&s  from  a  ftatute  of 
an.truptcy. 

The  frank  opcnnefs  of  this  declara- 


tion, with  which  it  was  delivered -r  hia 
feeming  only  ruffled  by  the  concern  for 
his  friend's  misfortune  j  the  probabi- 
lity of  truth  attending  it,  joined  to  the 
boldnefs  and  difmterelted  appearance  of 
this  vifit,  together  with  his  many  pro- 
ftflions  of  immediate  fci vice,  at  a  time 
when  he  could  not  have  the  leaft  vifible 
motive  from  felf-love  j  and,  above  all, 
his  offering  him  money,  the  laft  and 
fureft  token  of  friendship,  rufhed  with 
fuch  united  force  on  the  well-difpofed 
heart,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  of  this 
fimple  man,  that  they  inftantly  ftag- 
gered  and  foon  fubverted  all  the  deter- 
minations he  had  before  made  in  preju- 
dice of  Wild  r  who,  perceiving  the  ba- 
lance to  be  turning  in  his  favour,  pre- 
fently  threw  in  a  hundred  imprecations 
on  his  own  folly  and  ill-advifed  for- 
wardnefs  to  fervehis  friend,  which  had 
thus  unhappily  produced  his  ruin  5  he 
added  as  many  curfes  on  the  count, 
whom  he  vowed  to  purfue  with  revenge 
all  over  Europe  :  laltly,  he  caft  in  Ibme 
grains  of  comfort,  aiTuring  Heartfree 
that  his  wife  was  fallen  into  the  gentleft 
hands,  that  me  would  be  carried  rn» 
farther  than  Dunkirk,  whence  me  might 
very  eafily  be  redeemed. 

Heartfree,  to  whom  the  lighted  pre- 
fumption  of  his  wife's  fidelity  would 
have  been  more  delicious  than  the  ab- 
folute  restoration  of  all  his  jewels,  and 
who,  indeed,  had  with  the  utmoft  dif- 
ficulty been  brought  to  entertain  the 
flighteft  fulpicion-  of  her  inconftancy, 
immediately  abandoned  all  diftruft  of 
both  her  and  his  friend,  whofe  fince- 
rity  (luckily  for  Wild's  purpofe)  feem- 
ed to  him  to  depend  on  the  fame  evi- 
dence. He  then  embraced  our  hero, 
who  had  in  his  countenance  all  the 
fymptoms  of  the  deepeft  concern,  and 
begged  him  to  be  comforted  j  faying, 
that  the  intentions  rather  than  the  ac- 
tions of  men  conferred  obligations  5 
that  as  to  the  event  of  human  affairs, 
it  was  governed  either  by  chance  or 
fome  fuperior  agent,  that  friendfhip 
was  concerned  only  in  the  direction  of 
our  defigns.  And  fuppofe  thefe  failed 
of  fuccels,  or  produced  an  event  never 
fo  contrary  to  their  aim,  the  merit  of  a 
good  intention  was  not  in  the  leaft 
leflencd,  but  was  rather  entitled  to 
comparTIon. 

Heartfree,  however,  was  foon  curious 

enough  to  enquire  how  Wild  had  efcap- 

cd  the  captivity  which  his  wife  then 

fuffcred* 
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Offered.  Here,  likewife,  he  recounted 
the  whole  truth,  omitting  only  the  mo- 
tive of  the  French  captain's  cruelty, 
for  which  he  afligned  a  very  different 
reafon,  namely  his  attempt  to  fecure 
Heartfree's  jewels.  Wild,  indeed,  al- 
ways kept  as  much  truth  as  was  poflible 
in  every  thing;  and  this,  hefaid,  was 
turning  the  cannon  of  the  enemy  upon 
themfelves. 

Wild  having  thus,  with  admirable 
and  truly  laudable  conduft,  atchieved 
the  firft  ftep,  began  to  difcourfe  on  the 
badnefs  of  the  world  j  and  particularly 
to  blame  the  feverity  of  creditors,  who 
feldom  or  never  attended  to  any  unfor- 
fiate  circumftances,  but  without  mercy 
inflicted  confinement  on  the  debtor, 
whofe  body  the  law,  with  very  unjuftifi- 
able  rigour,  delivered  into  thtir  power. 
He  added,  that  for  his  part,  he  looked 
on  this  reftraint  to  be  as  heavy  a  pu- 
nimment  as  any  appointed  by  law  for 
the  greateft  offenders.  That  the  lofs 
of  liberty  was,  in  his  opinion,  equal 
to,  if  not  worie,  than  the  lofs  of  lifej 
that  he  had  always  determined,  if  by 
any  accident  or  misfortune  he  had  been 
fubjecled  to  the  former,  he  would  run 
the  greateft  rifk  of  the  latter  to  refcue 
himielf  from  it ;  which,  hefaid,  if  men 
did  not  want  refolution,  was  always 
eafy  enough^  for  that  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  conceive  that  two  or  three  men 
could  confine  two  or  three  hundred, 
unlefs  the  prifoners  were  either  fools  or 
cowards,  efpecially  when  they  were 
neither  chained  nor  fettered.  He  went 
on  in  this  manner,  till  perceiving  the 
utmoft  attention  in  Heartfree,  he  ven- 
tured to  propofe  to  him  an  endeavour 
to  make  his  efcape ;  which,  he  faid, 
might  eafily  be  executed}  that  he  would 
himfelf  railea  party  in  the  prifon,  and 
that,  if  a  murder  or  two  (hould  happen 
in  the  attempt,  he  (Heartfree)  might 
keep  free  from  any  fhare  either  in  the 
guilt  or  in  the  danger. 

There  is  one  misfortune  which  at- 
tends all  great  men  and  their  fchemes, 
viz.  that  in  order  to  carry  them  into 
execution,  they  are  obliged,  in  pro- 
pofing  their  purpoie  to  their  tools,  to 
difccver  themfelves  to  be  of  that  difpo- 
fition,  in  which  certain  little  writers 
have  advifed  mankind  to  place  no  con- 
fidence: an  advice  which  hath  been 
Ibmetimes  taken.  Indeed,  many  in- 
conveniences arik  to  the  faid  great  men 


from  thefe  fcribblers  publishing  with- 
out reftraint  their  hints  or  alarms  to  fo- 
ciety  5  and  many  great  and  glorious 
fchemes  have  been  thus  fruftrated ; 
wherefore  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  in 
all  well-regulated  governments,  fuch 
liberty  fhould  be  by  fome  wholefome 
Jaws  reftrained  j  and  all  writers  inhi- 
bited from  venting  any  other  inftruc- 
tions  to  the  people  than  what  ftiould 
be  firft  approved  and  licenfed  by  the 
faid  great  men,  or  their  proper  inftru- 
ments  or  tools ;  by  which  means  no- 
thing would  ever  be  publi/hed  but  what 
made  for  the  advancing  their  moft 
noble  projects. 

Heartfree,  whofe  fufpicions  were 
again  raifed  by  this  advice,  viewing 
Wild  with  inconceivable  difdain,  ('poke 
as  follows.  «  There  is  one  thing,  the 
lofs  of  which  I  ftiould  deplore  in- 
finitely beyond  that  of  liberty  and  of 
life  alfo  5  I  mean,  that  of  a  good  con- 
fciejice.  A  bleffing  which  he  who 
pofTefTes  can  never  be  thoroughly  un- 
happy; for  the  bittereft  portion  of 
life  is  by  this  fo  fweetened,  that  it 
foon  becomes  palatable ;  whereasi 
without  it,  the  moft  delicate  enjoy- 
ments quickly  lofe  all  their  relifh, 
and  life  itfelf  grows  infipid,  or  ra- 
ther naufeous  to  us.  Would  you 
then  leffen  my  misfortunes  by  robbing 
me  of  what  hath  been  my  only  com- 
fort under  them,  and  on  which  I  place 
my  dependance  of  being  relieved 
from  them  ?  I  have  read  that  So- 
crates refufed  to  fave  his  life  by 
breaking  the  laws  of  his  country, 
aad  departing  from^his  prifon,  when 
itwasopen.  Perhaps  my  virtue  would 
not  go  fo  far  ;  but  Heaven  forbid  li- 
berty fhould  have  fuch  charms,  to 
tempt  me  to  the  perpetration  of  fo 
horrid  a  crime  as  murder.  As  to 
the  poorevafion  of  committing  it  by 
other  hands,  it  might  be  ufeful,  in- 
deed, to  thofe  who  'feek  only  the 
efcape '  from  temporal  punifhment ; 
but  can  be  of  no  fervice  to  excufe  me 
to  that  Being  whom  I  chiefly  fear  of- 
fending; nay,  it  would  greatly  ag- 
gravate my  guilt,  by  fo  impudent  an 
endeavour  to  impoie  upon  him,  and 
by  fo  wickedly  involving  others  in  my 
crime.  Give  me,  therefore,  no  more 
advice  of  this  kind  i  for  this  is  my 
great  comfort  in  all  iriy  afflictions, 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  no  enemy 
H»  '  to 
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*  to  rob  me  of  my  conference,  por  will 
«  I  ever  he  fo  much  my  own  enemy  as 
«  to  injure  it.' 

Though  our  hero  heard  all  this  with 
proper  contempt,  he  made  no  direct  an- 
fwerj  but  endeavoured  to  evade  his  pro- 
pofal  as  much  as  poffible,  which  he  did 
with  admirable  dexterity:  this  method 
of  getting  tolerably  well  off,  when  you 
are  repulfed  in  your  attack  on  a  man's 
confcience,  may  be  ililed  the  art  of 
retreating  i  in  which  the  politician,  as 
well  as  the  general,  hath  fometimes  a 
wonderful  opportunity  of  difplaying 
his  £i  eat  abilities  in  his  profeflion. 

Wild  having  made  this  admirable 
retreat,  and  argued  away  all  defign  of 
involving  his  friend  in  the  guilt  of 
murder;  concluded,  however,  that  he 
thought  him  rather  too  fcrupulous  in 
not  attempting  his  efcape  j  and  then 
promifing  to  ufe  all  fuch  means  as  the 
othu  would  permit,  in  his  fervice, 
took  his  leave  for  the  prefent.  Heart- 
free,  having  indulged  himfelf  an  hour 
with  his  ch;ldren,  repaired  to  reft, 
which  he  enjoyed  quiet  and  undifturb- 
ed  ;  whilft  Wild,  difdaining  repofe, 
fat  up  all  night,  confultina  how  he 
might  bring  about-  the  final  deltruclion 
pf  his  friend,  without  being  beholden 
to  any  afliftance  from  himfelf;  which 
he  now  defpaired  of  procuring.  With 
th"  reful t  of  thefe  confultations  we 
(hall  acquaint  our  reader  in  good  time; 
but  at  prefent  we  have  matters  of  much 
more  confequence  to  relate  to  him. 


CHAP.    VI. 

THE  EVENT  OF  FIREBLOOD's  AD- 
VENTURE, AND  A  TREATY  OF 
MARRIAGE  WHICH  MIGHT  HAVE 
BEEN  CONCLUDED  EITHER  AT 
SMITHFIELD  OR  ST.  JAMES'S. 

FIREBLOOD  returned  from  his 
enterprize  unfuccefsful.  The  gen- 
tleman happened  to  go  home  another 
way  than  tie  had  intended  j  fo  that  the 
whole  defign  mifcarried.  Firehlood 
had,  indeed,  robbed  the  coach,  and  had 
wantonly  difchargt-J  i  piftol  into  it, 
which  ilightly  wounded  one  of  the 
paiTengers  in  the  aim.  The  booty  he 
met  with  was  not  very  confiderable, 
though. much  greater  than  that  with 
which  he  acquainted  Wild  j  for,  of 


eleven  pounds  in  money,  two  filvap 
watches,  and  a  wedding-ring,  he  pro- 
duced no  more  than  two  guineas  and 
the  ring,  which,  he  protefted  with  num- 
berlefs  oaths,  was  his  whole  booty. 
However,  when  an  advertifcment  of  the 
robbery  was  published,  with  a  reward 
promifed  for  the  ring  and  watches, 
Fireblood  was  obliged  to  confefs  the 
whole,  and  to  acquaint  our  hero  where 
he  had  pawned  the  watches ;  which 
Wild,  taking  the  full  value  of  them  for 
his  pains,  restored  to  the  right  owner. 

He  did  not  fail  catechizing  his  young 

friend  on  this  occafion.     He  faid,  he 

was  forry  to  fee  any  of  his  gang  guilty 

of  a  breach   of  honour  j  that  without 

honour  priggery  was  at  an  end  j  that 

if  a  prig  had   but  honour,  he  would 

overlook  every  vice  in  the  world.  '  But, 

neverthefs,'  faid  he,    *  I  will  forgive 

you  this  time,  as  you  are  a  hopeful 

lad  j  and  I  hope  never  afterwards  to 

find   you    delinquent    in    this   great 

point.1 

Wild  had  now  brought  his  gang  to 
great  regularity :  he  was  obeyed  and 
feared  by  them  ail.  He  had  likewife 
eftab'iihed  an  office  where  all  men,  who 
were  robbed,  paying  the  value  only 
('••r  a  little  moie)  of  their  goods,  might 
"havetheii  again.  This  w?sof  notable 
ufe  to  iiveial  perfons  w;»o  had  loft 
pieces  of  plate  they  had  received  from 
their  grandmothers  j  to  others  who  had 
a  particular  value  for  certain  rings, 
watchrs,  V;u!s  of  canes,  fnufF-boxes, 
&c.  for  "!i;-;h  they  would  not  have 
taken  twenty  times  as  much  as  they 
were  worth,  either  becaufe  they  had 
them  a  littic  while  or  a  long  tune,  or 
that  fomebody  elfe  had  hail  them  be- 
fore, or  from  fome  other  fuch  excellent 
reafon,  which  often  dumps  a  greater 
value  on  a  toy,  than  the  great  Bubble- 
boy  himfcif  would  have  the  impudence 
to  fet  upon  it. 

By  thefe  means  he  feemed  in  fo  pro- 
mifing a  way  of  procuiing  a  foitune, 
and  was  regarded  in  fo  thriving  a  ligbt 
by  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  acquain- 
tance, as  by  the  keeper  and  turnkeys 
of  Newgate,  by  Mr.  Snap,  and  others 
of  his  occupation  ;  that  Mr.  Snap  one 
day,  taking  Mi.  Wild  the  Elder  afide, 
very  ferioufly  propofed  what  they  had 
often  lightly  talked  over,  a  ftri<Sl  union 
between  their  families,  by  marrying  his 
daughter  Tifhy  to  our  hero.  This 
pr'opoial 
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propofal  was  very  readily  accepted  by 
the  old  gentleman,  who  promifed  to 
acquaint  his  fon  with  it. 

On  the  morrow,  on  which  this  mef- 
fage  was  to  be  delivered,  our  hero, 
Jittle  dreamingof  the  happinefs  which, 
of  it's  own  accord,  was  advancing  fo 
near  towards  him,  had  called  Fireblood 
to  him  j  and,  after  informing  that  youth 
of  the  violence  of  his  paflion  for  the 
young  laHy,  and  affuring  him  what 
confidence  he  repofed  in  hint  and  his 
honour,  he  difpatched  him  to  Mifs 
Tifhy  with  the  following  letter;  which 
we  here  infert,  not  only  as  we  take  it 
to  be  extremely  curious,  but  to  be  a 
much  better  pattern  for  that  epiftolary 
kind  of  writing,  which  is  generally 
called  love  letters,  than  any  to  be  found 
in  the  Academy  of  Compliments,  and 
which  we  challenge  all  the  beaus  of 
our  time  to  excel  either  in  matter  or 
fpelling. 


*    MOST  DZIVINE   AND  ADVTHORABLE 
*    CREETURE, 

T  Doubt  not  but  thofe  iis,  briter 
r-  <  than  the  fon,  which  have  kindled 
fuch  a  flam  in  mv  hart,  have  likewife 
the  faculty  of  leeing  it.  It  would 
be  the  hieft  preafiumption  to  imagin 
youeggnorantof  my  loav.  No, Mad- 
dam,  I  follemly  purteft,  that  of  all 
the  butys  in  the  unaverfal  glob,  there 
is  none  kapable  of  haterafting  my 
iis  like  you.  Corts  and  pallaces 
would  be  to  me  deferts  without  your 
kumpany,  and  with  it  a  wildernefs 
would  have  more  charms  than  haven 
itfelf.  For  I  hop  you  will  beleve  me 
when  I  fware  every  place  in  the  uni- 
varfe  is  a  haven  with  you.  I  am 
konvinced  you  muft  be  finhbel  of  my 
violent  pafiion  for  you,  which,  if  I 
endevored  to  hid  it,  would  be  as  im- 
poflfible  as  for  you,  or  the  fon  to  hide 
your  butys.  I  aflure  you  I  have  not 
flept  a  wink  fince  I  had  the  hapnefs 
of  feeing  you  la  ft  ;  therefore,  hop 
you  w:ll,  out  of  kumpaflion,  let  me 
have  the  honour  of  feeing  you  this 
afternune ;  for  I  am,  with  the  greateft 
adwhoration, 
'  Moft  deivine  crceture, 

*  lour  rnofr  pejjionate  amirer, 
*  Ad-iv  h  or  erj  and  flaw  e^ 

•  JOHANATAN  WYLD,' 


If  the  fpelling  of  this  letter  be  not  fo 
ftriftly  orthographical,  the  reader  will 
be  pleafed  to  remember,  that  fuch  a  de- 
fect might  be  worthy  of  cenfure  in  a 
low  and  fcholaftick  character  j  but  can 
be  no  blemifti  in  that  fublime  greatnefs 
ofwhichweendeavourtoraifeacompleat 
idea  in  this  hiftory  :  in  which  kind  of 
compofition,  fpelling,  or  indeed  any  kind 
of  human  literature,  hath  never  been 
thought  a  neceflary  ingredient  j  for  if 
thefe  fort  of  great  perfonagescanbutcom- 
plot  ^nd  contrive  their  noble  fchemes, 
and  hack  and  hew  mankind  fufficiently, 
there  will  never  be  wanting  fit  and  able 
perfons  who  can  fpell,  to  record  their 
praifes.  Again,  if  it  mould  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  ftyle  of  this  letter  doth 
not  exactly  correfpond  with  that  of  our 
hero's  fpeeches,  which  we  have  here 
recorded,  we  anfwer,  it  is  fufficicnt  if 
in  thefe  the  hiftorian  adheres  fairhfully 
to  the  matter,  though  he  embellifhes  the 
diction  with  fome  flouriflifs  of  his  own 
eloquence,  without  which  the  excellent 
fpeeches  recorded  in  ancient  hiftorians 
(particularly  in  Salluft)  would  have 
fcarce  been  found  in  their  writings. 
Nay,  even  amongft  the  moderns,  fa- 
mous as  they  are  for  elocution,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  thofe  inimitable 
harangues,  publiflied  in  the  monthly 
Magazines,  came  literally  from  the 
mouths  of  the  HURGOS,  &c.  as  they 
are  there  inferted,  or  whether  we  may 
not  rather  fuppofe  fome  hiftorian  of 
great  eloquence  hath  borrowed  the 
matter  only,  and  adorned  it  with  thofe 
rhetorical  flowers  for  which  many  of 
the  faid  HURGOS  are  not  fo  extremely 
eminent. 


CHAP.    VII. 

MATTERS  PRELIMINARY  TO  THE 
MARRIAGE  BETWEEN  MR.  JONA- 
THAN WILD  AND  THE  CHASTE 


BUT  to  proceed  with  our  hiftory: 
Fireblood,    having    received    this 
letter,  and  promifed  on  his  honour,  with 
many  voluntary  afleverations,   to  dif- 
charge  his  embafiy  faithfully,  went  to 
vifit  the  fair  Laetitia.    The  lady  having 
opened   the    letter,    and    read   it,    put 
on  an  air  of  diftkin,    and  told  Ivifr 
Fireblood 


6o 
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Fireblood  me  could  not  conceive  what 
Mr.  Wild  meant  by  troubling  her  with 
his  impertinence;  fhe  begged  him  to 
carry  the  letter  back  again,  faying,  had 
ihe  known  from  whom  it  came,  fhe 
voulcl  have  been  d  •  •  d  before  fhe  had 
opened  it.  '  But  with  you,  young  gen- 
«  tleman,'  fays  me,  *  I  am  not  in  the 

*  lead  angry.     I  am  rather  ferry  that 

*  fo  pretty  a  young  man  mould  be  em- 

*  ployed  in  fuch  an  errand.'     She  ac- 
companied thefe  words  with  fo  tender 
an  accent,  and  fo  wanton  a  leer,  that 
Fireblood,     who    was     no    backward 
youth,  began  to  take  her  by  the  hand, 
and  proceeded  fo  warmly,  that,  to  imi- 
tate his  actions  with  the  rapidity  of  our 
narration,  lie  in  a  few  minutes  ravjfhed 
this  fair  creatute,  or  at  leaft  would  have 
ravifhed  her,  if  me  had  not,  by  a  timely 
compliance,  prevented  him. 

Fireblood,  after  he  had  ravifhed  as 
iriuch  as  he  could,  returned  to  Wild, 
and  acquainted  him,  as  far  as  any  wife 
man  would,  with  what  had  palled  j 
concluding  with  many  praifes  of  the 
young  lady's  beauty,  with  whom,  he 
laid,  if  his  honour  would  have  per- 
mitted him,  he  ftiould  himfelf  have 
fallen  in  love;  but,  d— — n  him,  if  he 
would  not  fooner  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
wild  horfes,  than  even  think  of  injur- 
ing his  friend.  He  afTerted,  indeed, 
and  fwore  fo  heartily,  that  had  not  Wild 
been  fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
impregnable  chaftity  of  the  4ady,  he 
might  have  fufpecled  his  fuccefs  :  how- 
ever, he  was  by  thefe  means  entirely 
Satisfied  of  his  friend's  inclination  to- 
vrards  his  miftrefs. 

Thus  conftituted  were  the  love-affairs 
of  our  hero,  when  his  father  brought 
kirn  Mr.  Snap's  propofal.  The  reader 
n>uft  know  veiy  little  of  love,  or  indeed 
cf  any  thing  elfe,  if  he  requires  any 
in  for  maii  on  concerning  the  reception 
which  this  propofal  met  with.  Not 
guilfy,  never  founded  fwetter  in  the  ears 
of  a  prifoner  at  the  bar,  nor  the  found 
of  a  reprieve  to  one  at  the  gallows, 
than  did  every  wcrd  of  the  old  gentle- 
man in  the  ears  .of  our  hero.  He  gave 
his  father  full  power  to  treat  in  his 
name,  and  defired  nothing  more  than 
expedition.  • 

The  old  people  now  met,  and  Snap, 
who  had  information  from  his  daughter 
of  the  violent  paffion  of  her  lover,  en- 
deavoured to  improve  it  to  the  belt  ad- 
vantage, and  would  have  not  only  de- 


clined giving  her  any  fortune  himfelf; 
but  have  attempted  to  cheat  her  cf  what 
fhe  owed  to  the  liberality  of  her  rela. 
tions,  particularly  of  apint  filver  caudle- 
cup,  the  gift  of  her  grandmother.  How. 
ever,  in  this  the  young  lady  herfelf  af- 
terwards took  care  to  prevent  him .  As  to 
theoldMr.Wild,hedidnotfumciently 
attend  to  all  the  defigns  of  Snap,  as  his 
faculties  were  bufily  employed  in  de- 
figns  of  his  own,  to  over- reach  (or,  as 
others  exprefs  it,  to  cheat)  the  faid  Mr. 
Snap,  by  pretending  to  give  his  fon  a 
whole  number  for  a  chair,  when  in 
reality  he  was  entitled  to  a  third  only. 

While  matters  were  thus  fettling  be- 
tween the  old  folks,  the  young  lady 
agreed  to  admit  Mr.  Wild's  vifits;  and, 
by  degrees,  began  to  entertain  him  with 
all  the  fhew  of  affcftion  which  the  great 
natural  referve  of  her  temper,  and  the 
greater  artificial  referve  of  her  educa- 
tion, would  permit.  At  length,  every 
thing  being  agreed  between  their  pa- 
rents, fettlements  made,  and  the  lady's 
fortune  (to  wit,  feventeen  pounds  and 
nine  (hillings  in  money  and  goods) 
paid  down,  the  day  for  their  nuptials 
was  fixed,  and  they  were  celebrated  ac- 
cordingly. 

Moil  private  hiftories,  as  well  as  co- 
medies, end  at  this  period,  the  hiftoriart 
and  the  poet  both  concluding  they  have 
done  enough  for  their  hero  when  they 
have  married  him;  or  intimating  ra- 
ther, that  the  reft  of  his  life  muft  be  a 
dull  calm  of  happinefs,  very  delightful 
indeed  to  pafs  through,  but  fomewhat 
infipid  to  relate :  and  matrimony  in  ge- 
neral muft,  I  believe,  without  any  dif- 
pute,  be  allowed  to  be  this  ftate  of  tran- 
quil felicity,  including  fo  little  variety, 
that;  like  Salisbury  Plain,  it  affords 
only  one  profpecl:,  a  very  pleafant  one 
it  rnuft  be  confefied,  but  the  fame. 

Now  there  was  all  the  probability 
imaginable,  that  this  conduft  would 
have  proved  of  fuch  happy  note,  both 
from  the  great  accomplifhments  of  the 
young  lady,  who  was  thought  to  be 
pofTeffed  of  every  qualification  neceflary 
to  make  the  marriage  ftate  happy,  and 
from  the  truly  ardent  pafTion  of  Mr". 
Wild  :  but  whether  it  was  that  nature 
and  fortune  had  great  defigns  for  him 
to  execute,  and  would  not  lurrer  his  vaft 
abilities  to  be  loft  and  funk  in  the  arms 
of  a  wife,  or  whether  neither  nature 
nor  fortune  had  any  hand  in  the  mat- 
ter, is  a  point  I  will  not  determine. 

Certain 
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Certain  it  'is,  that  this  match  did  not 
produce  that  ierene  ftate  we  have  men- 
tioned above j  but  refembled  the  moft 
turbulent  and  ruffled,  rather  than  the 
moft  calm  Tea. 

I  cannot  here  omit  a  conjecture,  in- 
genious enough,  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
tvho  had  a  long  intimacy  in  the  Wild 
family.    He  hath  often  told  me  he  fan- 
cied one  reafon  of  the  diffatisfaclions 
which  afterwards  fell  out  between  Wild 
and  his  lady  arole  from  the  number  of 
gallants,  to  whom  (he  had  before  mar- 
riage granted  favours;   «  for,'  fays  he, 
(and   indeed  very  probable  it  is  too) 
the  lady  might  expect  from  her  huf- 
band  what  (he  had   before  received 
from  feveral,  and  being  angry  not  to 
find  one  man  as  good  as  ten,  (he  had, 
from   that  indignation,   taken  thofe 
fteps  which  we  cannot  perfectly  juf- 
tify.' 

From  this  perfon  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue;  which,  he  affured  me, 
he  had  overheard,  and  taken  down  <z;#r- 
batim.  It  paffed  on  the  day  fortnight 
after  they  were  married. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

A  DIALOGUE  MATRIMONIAL, 
WHICH  PASSED  BETWEEN  JO- 
NATHAN WILD  ESQUIRE,  AND 
LJETITIA  HIS  WIFE,  ON  THE 
MORNING  OF  THE  DAY  FORT- 
NIGHT ON  WHICH  HIS  NUP- 
TIALS WERE  CELEBRATED J 
WHICH  CONCLUDED  MORE  A- 
MICABLY  THAN  THOSE  DE- 
BATES GENERALLY  DO. 


M 

ing. 


JONATHAN. 

Y  dear,  I  vvim  you  would  lie  a 
little  longer  in  bed  this  morn- 


Indeed  I  cannot;  I  am 
engaged  to  breakfaft  with  Jack  Strong- 
bow. 

JONATHAN.  I  don't  know  what 
Jack  Strongbow  doth  fo  often  at  my 
houfe.  I  aflure  you  I  am  uneafy  at  it ; 
for  though  I  have  no  fufpicion  of  your 
virtue,  yet  it  may  injure  your  reputa- 
tion in  the  opinion  of  my  neighbours. 

LJETITIA.  I  don't  trouble  my  head 
About  my  neighbours  ;  and  they  (hall 
no  more  tell  n^e  what  company  \  ara  to 
-keep,  than  my  h.u£b*nd  fhall, 


JONATHAN.       A    good    Wife    Would 

keep  no  company  which  made  her  huf- 
band  uneafy. 

LJETITIA.  You  might  have  found 
one  of  thofe  good  wives,  Sir,  if  you  had 
pleated  ;  I  had  no  objection  to  it. 

JONATHAN.  I  thought  I  had  found 
one  in  you. 

L^TITIA.  You  did!  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  thinking  me 
fo  poor-fpirited  a  creature;  but  I  hope 
to  convince  you  to  the  contrary.  What, 
I  fuppofe  you  took  me  for  a  raw,  fenfe- 
lefs  g-ir!,  who  knew  nothing  what  other 
married-women  do! 

JONATHAN.  No  matter  what  I  took 
you  for:  I  have  taken  you  for  better 
and  worfe. 

L^TITIA.  And  at  your  own  de- 
fire  too  ;  for  I  am  fure  you  never  had 
mine.  I  mould  not  have  broken  my 
heart  if  Mr.  Wild  had  thought  proper 
to  beftow  himfelf  on  any  other  more 
happy  woman Ha,  ha  ! 

JONATHAN.  I  hope,  Madam,  you 
don't  imagine  that  was  not  in  my  power, 
or  that  I  married  you  out  of  any  kind  o( 
neceffity. 

LJETITIA.  O  no,  Sir,  I  am  con- 
vinced there  are  iiJly  women  enough. 
And  far  be  it  from  me  to  accufe  you  of 
any  neceffity  for  a  wife  ;  I  believe  you 
could  have  very  well  been  contented 
with  the  ftate  of  a  batchelor  j  I  have  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  your  neceflities: 
but  that,  you  know,  a  v/oman  cannot 
tell  beforehand. 

JONATHAN.  I  can't  guefs  what  yoa 
would  infinuate ;  for  I  believe  no  wo- 
man had  ever  lef's  reafon  to  complain 
of  her  hufband's  want  of  fondnefs. 

L/iTiTiA.  Then  fome,  I  am  cer- 
tain, have  great  reafon  to  complain  of 
the  price  they  give  for  them.— But  E 
know  better  things.  (Tbefe  words 
werefpoken  'with  a  'very  great  airt  and 
tofs  of  the  head. 

JONATHAN.  Well,  my  fweetir.g,  I 
will  make  it  impofiible  for  you  to  wilH 
me  more  fond. 

LJETITIA.  Pray,  Mr.  Wild,  none 
of  this  naufeous  behaviour,  nor  thole 
odious  words. — I  wifli  you  were  fond  \ 
—I  affure  you — I  don't  know  what 
you  would  pretend  to  infinuate  of  me.— 
I  have  no  wilhes  which  mifbecome  a 
virtuous  woman— No,  nor  (hould  not, 
if  I  had  married  for  love — and  efpe- 
cially  now,  when  no  body,  1  am  fure, 
can  fufpeft  me  of  any-fuch  thing.  • 

JONATHAN, 
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JONATHAN.  If  you  did  not  marry 
for  love,  why  did  you  marry  ? 

L/ETITIA.  Becaufe  it  was  conve- 
nient, and  my  parents  forced  me. 

JONATHAN.  I  hope,  Madam,  at 
leaft,  you  will  not  tell  me  to  my  face, 
you  have  made  your  convenience  of 
me. 

L^ETITIA.  I  have  made  nothing  of 
you ;  nor  do  I  defire  the  honour  of 
making  any  thing  of  you. 

JONATHAN.  Yes,  you  have  made 
a  hulband  of  me. 

LJETITIA.  No,  you  made  yourfelf 
fo  }  for,  I  repeat  once  more,  it  was  not 
jny  defire,  but  your  own. 

JONATHAN.  You  mould  think  your- 
felf  obliged  to  me  for  that  defire. 

L^TITIA.  La!  Sir,  you  was  not 
fo  fingular  in  it.  I  was  not  in  deipair. 
I  have  had  other  offers  ;  and  better  too. 

JONATHAN.  I  wifh  you  had  ac- 
cepted them,  with  all  my  heart. 

LJETITIA.  I  muft  tell  you,  Mr. 
Wild,  this  is  a  very  brutifh  manner  of 
treating  a  woman,  to  whom  you  have 
fuch  obligations }  but  I  know  how  to 
defpife  it,  and  to  defpife  you  too  for 
ihewing  it  me.  Indeed,  I  am  well 
enough  paid  for  the  foolifh  preference 
I  gave  to  you.  I  flattered  myfelf  that 
I  fhould  at  leaft  have  been  ufed  with 
good  manners.  I  thought  I  had  mar- 
ried a  gentleman  :  but  I  find  you  every 
-way  contemptible,  and  below  my  con- 
cern. 

JONATHAN.  D — n  you,  Madam, 
have  not  I  more  reafon  to  complain, 
when  you  tell  me  you  married  me  for 
your  convenience  only  ? 

L./ETITIA.  Very  fine,  truly.  Is  it 
behaviour  worthy  a  man,  to  fwear  at  a 
woman  ?  Yet,  why  mould  I  mention 
what  comes  from  a  wretch  whom  I  de- 
fpife. 

JONATHAN.  Don't  repeat  that  word 
fo  often.  I  defpife  you  as  heartily  as 
you  can  me.  And,  to  tell  you  a  truth, 
I  married  you  for  my  convenience  like- 
wife }  to  fatisfy  a  paflion  which  I  have 
now  fatisfiedj  and  you  may  be  d — 'd, 
for  any  thing  I  care. 

LJETITIA.  The  world  mail  know 
how  barbaroiifly  I  am  treated  by  fuch 
a  villain. 

JONATHAN.  I  need  take  very  little 
pains  to  acquaint  the  world  what  a 
b— — ch  you  are  j  your  actions  will 
demonftrate  it. 

Monfter  '  I  would  ad- 


vife  you  hot  to  depend  too  much  on  m)f 
fex,  and  provoke  me  too  far ;  for  I  can 
do  you  a  milchief  j  and  will,  if  you 
dare  ufe  me  fo,  you  villain  ! 

JONATHAN.  Begin  whenever  you 
pleaie,  Madam  j  but  afl'ure  yourlelf, 
the  moment  you  Jay  afide  the  woman, 
I  will  treat  you  as  fuch  no  longer  j  and 
if  the  firft  blow  is  yours,  Ipromiieyou 
the  laft  fhall  be  mine. 

LJETITIA.  Ufe  me  as  you  will; 
but,  d — n  me  if  ever  you  (hall  ufe  me 
as  a  woman  again  ;  for,  may  I  be  curf- 
ed,  if  ever  I  enter  your  bed  more! 

JONATHAN.  May  I  be  curfedifthat 
abitinence  be  not  the  greatelt  obliga- 
tion you  can  lay  upon  me !  for,  I  af- 
fure  you  faithfully,  your  perfon  was  all 
I  had  ever  any  regard  for  j  and  that  I 
now  loath  and  deteft,  as  much  as  ever 
I  liked  it. 

LJETITIA.  It  is  impoffible  for  two 
people  to  agree  better  ;  for  I  always  de- 
tefted  your  perfon  ;  and,  as  for  any 
other  regard,  you  muft  be  convinced  I 
never  could  have  any  for  you. 

JONATHAN,  Why,  then,  fince  we 
are  come  to  a  right  underftanding,  as 
we  are  to  live  together,  fuppofe  we 
agreed,  inftead  of  quarrelling  and  abuf- 
ing,  to  be  civil  to  each  other. 

LJETITIA.     With  all  my  heart. 

JONATHAN.  Let  us  make  hands 
then,  and  henceforwards  never  live  like 
man  and  wife;  that  is,  never  be  lov- 
ing, nor  ever  quarrel. 

L^TITIA.  Agreed.— But  pray, Mr. 

Wild,  why  b ch?  Why  did  you 

fuffer  fuch  a  word  to  efcape  you  ? 

JONATHAN.  It  is  not  worth  your 
remembrance. 

L^TITIA.  You  agree,  I  mall  con- 
verle  with  whomfoever  I  pleafe  I 

JONATHAN.  Without  controul. 
And  I  have  the  fame  liberty  ? 

L^ffiTiTiA.  When  I  interfere,  may 
every  curfe  you  can  wifh  attend  me! 

JONATHAN.  Let  us  now  take  a 
farewel  kifsj  and  may  I  be  hanged  if 
it  is  not  the  fweeteft  you  ever  gave  me. 

L^TITIA.  But  why,  b ch? 

Me  thinks  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know 
why  b ch  ? 

At  which  words  he  fprang  from  the 
bed,  d — ning  her  temper  heartily.  She 
returned  it  again  with  equal  abufej 
which  was  continued  on  both  fides 
while  he  was  drcfling.  However,  they 
agreed  to  continue  ftedfaft  in  this  new 
resolution  j  and  the  joy  arifing  on  that 
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•ccafion,  at  length  difmifled  them  pret- 
ty chearfully  from  each  other  ;  though 
Lastitia  could  not  help  concluding  with 
the  words,  <  Why  b- ch  ?' 


CHAP.    IX. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FOREGO- 
ING DIALOGUE,  TOGETHER. 
WITH  A  BASE  DESIGN  ON  OUR 
HERO,  WHICH  MUST  BE  DETEST- 
ED BY  EVERY  LOVER  OF  GREAT- 
NESS. 

THUS  did  this  dialogue  (which, 
though  we  have  termed  it  ma- 
trimonial, had  indeed  very  little  favour 
of  the  fweets  of  matrimony  in  it)  pro- 
duce at  laft  a  refolution  more  wife  than 
ftri&ly  pious,  and  which,  if  they  could 
hare  rigidly  adhered  to  it,  might  have 
prevented  fome  unpleafant  moments,  as 
v/ell  to  our  hero  as  to  his  ferene  con  fort; 
but  their  hatred  wns  fo  very  great  and 
xmaccountable,  that  they  never  could 
bear  to  fee  the  leaft  compofure  in  one 
another's  countenance,  without  attempt- 
ing to  ruffle  it.  This  fet  them  on  fo 
many  contrivances  to  plague  and  vex 
one  another,  that  as  their  proximity  af- 
forded them  fuch  frequent  opportunities 
-of  executing  their  malicious  purpofes, 
they  leldom  pafied  one  eafy  or  quiet  day 
together. 

And  this,  reader,  and  no  other,  is 
the  caufe  of  thofe  many  inquietudes 
which  thou  mutt  have  obferved  to  dif- 
turb  the  repofe  of  fome  married  couples, 
who  miftake  implacable  hatred  for  in- 
difference $  for  why  mould  Corvinus, 
who  lives  in  a  round  of  intrigue,  and 
feldom  doth,  and  never  willingly  would, 
dally  with  his  wife,  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent her  from  the  fatisfaftion  of  an  in- 
trigue in  her  turn  ?  Why  doth  Camilla 
refufe  a  more  agreeable  invitation  a- 
broad,  only  to  expofe  her  huiband  at 
his  own  table  at  home  ?  In  mort,  to 
mention  no  more  initances,  whence  can 
all  the  quarrels,  andjealoufies,  and  jais, 
proceed,  in  people  who  have  no  love  for 
each  other,  unlefs  from  that  noble  paf- 
fion  above  mentioned,  that  defire,  ac- 
cording to  my  Lady  Betty  Modifh,  of 
furing  each  other  of  afmile. 

We  thought  proper  to  give  our  readef 
a  fliort  tafte  of  the  domeftick  ftate  of  our 
fcero,  the  rather  to  Ihew  him  that  great 
men  are  fubjeft  to  the  fame  frailties  and 


inconveniences  in  ordinary  life,  with 
little  men\  and  that  heroes  are  really  of 
the  fame  ipecies  with  other  human  crea- 
tures, notwithstanding  all  the  pains 
they  themfelves,or  their  flatterers,  take 
to  aflert  the  contrary  j  and  that  they  dif- 
fer chiefly  in  the  immenfity  of  their 
greatnefs,  or,  as  the  vulgar  erroneoufly 
call  it,  villainy.  Now,  therefore,  that 
we  may  not  dwell  too  long  on  low  fcenes , 
in  a  hiftory  of  this  fublime  kind,  we 
mall  return  to  aftiorts  of  a  higher  note, 
and  more  fuitable  to  our  purpofe. 

When  the  boy  Hymen  had  with  his 
lighted  torch  driven  the  boy  Cupid  out 
of  doors  j  that  is  to  fay,  in  common 
phrafe,  when  the  violence  of  Mr.  Wild's 
paflion  (or  rather  appetite)  for  the  chafte 
Laetitia  began  to  abate,  he  returned  to 
vifit  his  friend  Heartfree,  who  was  now 
in  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet,  and  had 
appeared  to  the  commiffion  of  bank- 
ruptcy againft  him.  Here  he  met  with 
a  more  cold  reception  than  he  himfelf 
had  apprehended.  Heartfree  had  long 
entertained  fufpicions  of  Wildj  but 
thefe  fufpicions  had  from  time  to  time 
been  confounded  with  circumftances,  • 
and  principally  fmothered  with  that 
amazing  confidence,  which  was  indeed 
the  moit  ftriking  virtue  in  our  hero. 
Heartfree  was  unwilling  to  condemn 
his  friend  without  certain  evidence,  and 
laid  hold  on  every  probable  femblance 
to  acquit  him  ;  but  the  propofal  made 
at  his  laft  vifit  had  fo  totally  blackened 
his  character  in  this  poor  man's  opinion, 
that  it  entirely  fixed  the  wavering  fcale, 
and  he  no  longer  doubted  but  that  our 
hero  was  one  of  the  greateit  villains  in 
the  world. 

Circumftances  of  great  improbability 
often  efcape  men  who  devour  a  rtory 
with  greedy  ears  j  the  reader,  therefore, 
cannot  wonder,  that  Heartfree,  whole 
paflions  were  fo  variously  concerned, 
firft  for  the  fidelity  5  and,  fecotuily,  for 
the  fafety  of  his  wife  ;  and,  laftly,  who 
was  fo  diltra&sd  with  doubt  concerning 
the  conduct  of  his  friend,  mould  at  his 
firft  relation  pafs  unobferved  the  inci- 
dent of  his  being  committed  to  the 
boat  by  the  captain  of  the  pfivateer, 
which  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  telling 
fo  lamely  accounted  for  $  but  now,  when 
Heartfree  came  to  reflect  on  the  whol,-, 
and  with  a  high  prepofTeffion  againft 
Wild,  the  abiurdity  of  this  fact  glared 
in  his  eyes,  and  ftruck  him  in  the  molt 
fenfible  manner,  .  At  length  a  thought 
1  of 
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of  great  honor  fuggefted  itfelf  to  his 
imagination  j  and  this  was,  whether  the 
whole  was  not  a  fi<5tion,  and  Wild  (who 
was,  as  he  had  learned  from  his  own 
mouth,  equal  to  any  undertaking,  how 
black  foevcr)  had  not  fpirited  away, 
robbed,  and  murdered  his  wife. 

Intolerable  as  this  appreheniion  was, 
he  not  only  turned  it  round  and  exa- 
mined it  carefully  in  his  own  mind, 
but  acquainted  young  Friendly  with  it 
at  their  next  interview.  Friendly,  who 
detefted  Wild,  (from  that  envy,  pro- 
bably, with  which  thefe  GREAT  CHA- 
RACTERS naturally  infpire  low  fel- 
lows) encouraged  thefe  fuipicions  fo 
much,  that  Heartfree  reiblved  to  attach 
our  hero,  and  carry  him  before  a  magi- 
ftrate. 

This  refolution  had  been  fome  time 
taken,  and  Friendly,  with  a  warrant  and 
a  conftable,  had  with  the  utmoft  dili- 
gence fearched  feveral  days  for  our  hero  j 
but  whether  it  was  that,  in  compliance 
with  modern  cultom,  he  had  retired  to 
fpend  the  honey-moon  with  his  bride, 
(the  only  moon,  indeed,  in -which  it  is 
fashionable  or  cuftomary  for  the  mar- 
ried parties  to  have  any  correfpondence 
with  each  other)  or,  perhaps,  his  habi- 
tation might,  for  particular  reafons,  be 
ufually  kept  a  fecret ;  like  th6feof  fome 
few  great  men,  whom  unfortunately  the 
law  hath  left  out  of  that  reafonable,  as 
well  as  honourable,  provifion,  which  it 
hath  made  for  the  fecurity  of  the  perfons 
of  other  great  men. 

But  Wild  refoived  to  perform  works 
of  fwpererogation  in  the  way  of  honour  j 
and,  though  no  hero  is  obliged  to  an- 
fwer  the  challenge  of  my  lord  chief 
juftice,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  magi- 
ftrate,  but  may,  with  unblemimed  re- 
putation, flide  away  from  it ;  yet  fuch 
was  the  bravery,  fuch  the  greatnefs,  the 
magnanimity  of  Wild,  that  he  appeared 
in  perfon  to  it. 

Indeed,  Envy  may  fay  one  thing, 
which  may  leflen  the  glory  of  this  ac- 
tion, namely,  that  the  faid  Mr.  Wild 
knew  nothing  of  the  faid  warrant  or 
challenge  j  and  as  thou  mayeft  be  allur- 
ed, reader,  that  the  malicious  fury  will 
omit  nothing  which  can  any  ways  fully 
fo  great  a  character,  fo  me  hath  endea- 
voured to  account  for  this  fecond  vifit 
of  our  hero  to  his  friend  Heartfi  ee  from 
a  very  different  motive  than  that  of 
averting  his  own  innocence. 


CHAP.     X. 

MR.  WILD,  WITH  UNPRECEDENT- 
ED GENEROSITY,  VISITS  HIS 
FRIEND  HfcAKTFRtE,  AND  THE 
UNGRATEFUL  RECEPTION  HE 
MET  WITH. 

IT  hath  been  faid,  then,  tkat  Mr. 
Wild,  not  being  able,  on  the  Irriftelt 
examination,  to  find  in  a  certain  (pot 
of  human  nature,  called  his  own  heart, 
the  leaftgrain  of  that  pitiful, lowquality, 
called  honefty,  had  refoived,  perhaps  a 
little  too  generally,  that  there  was  no 
fuch  thing.  He  therefore  imputed  the 
refolution  with  which  Mr.  Heartfree 
had  fo  pofitively  refufed  to  concern 
himfelf  in  murder,  either  to  a  fear  of 
bloodying  his  hands,  or  the  apprehen- 
iion of  a  ghoft,  or,  lelt  he  mould  make 
an  additional  example  in  that  excellent 
book  called,  God's  Revenge  againft 
Murder;  and  doubted  not  but  he  would 
(at  leaft  in  his  prefent  neceflity)  agree 
without  fcruple  to  a  fimple  robbery, 
efpecially  where  any  confiderable  booty 
mould  be  propofed,  and  the  fafety  of 
the  attack  plauiibly  madeappearj  which, 
if  he  could  prevail  on  him  to  undertake, 
he  would  immediately  afterwards  get 
him  impeached,  convicled,  and  hanged. 
He  no  fooner,  therefore,  had  difchargeek 
his  duties  to  Hymen,  and  heard  that 
Heartfree  had  procured  himfelf  the  li- 
berties of  the  Fleet,  than  he  refoived  to 
vifit  him,  and  to  pr®pofe  a  robbery,  with 
all  the  allurements  of  profit,  eafe,  and 
fafety. 

This  propofal  was  no  fooner  made, 
than  it  was  anfwered  by  Heartfree  in 
the  following  manner. 

'  1  might  have  hoped  the  anfwer 
which  1  gave  to  your  former  advice 
would  kave  prevented  me  from  the 
danger  of  receiving  a  fecond  affront 
of  this  kind  :  an  affront  I  call  it  j  and 
finely,  if  it  be  fo  to  call  a  man  a  vil- 
lain, it  can  be  no  lefs  to  fl»ew  him 
you  fuppofe  Litit  one.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  wondered  how  any  man  can  arrive 
at  the  boldncfs,  J  may  fay  impu- 
dence, of  fiift  making  fuch  an  over- 
ture  to  another;  fureiy,  it  is  feldora 
done,  unlefs  to  thofe  who  have  pre- 
viotifly  betrayed  fome  fymptoms  of 
their  own  bafenels.  If  1  have,  there- 
fore, Ihewn  you  any  fuch,  thefe  in- 
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fults  are  more  pardonable;  but  I  af- 
fure  you,  if  fuch  appear,  they  dif- 
charge  ail  their  malignance  outward- 
ly, and  refleft  not  even  a  Shadow 
within  j  for,  to  me,  baSenefs  feems 
inconfirtent  with  this  rule,  OF  DO- 
ING NO  OTHER  PERSON  AN  INJU- 
RY FROM  ANY  MOTIVE,  OR  ON 
ANY  CONSIDERATION  WHAT- 
EVER. This,  Sir,  is  the  rule  by 
which  I  am  determined  to  walk  j  nor 
can  that  man  juftify  disbelieving  me, 
who  will  not  own  he  walks  not  by 
it  himfelf.  But  whether  it  be  allow- 
ed to  me  or  no,  or  whether  I  feel  tlie 
good  effe&s  of  it's  being  praftifed  by 
others,  I  am  refolved  to  maintain  it : 
for  Surely  no  man  can  reap  a  benefit 
from  my  purfuing  it  equal  to  the  com- 
fort I  myfelf  enjoy  :  for  what  a  ra- 
viShing  thought !  how  replete  with 
extaly  muft  the  confederation  be, 
that  Almighty  Goodnefs  is  by  it's 
own  nature  engaged  to  reward  me ! 
How  indifferent  muft  fuch  a  perSua- 
fion  make  a  man  to  all  the  occurrences 
of  this  life!  What  trifles  muft  he 
represent  to  himfelf  both  the  enjoy- 
ments and  the  afflictions  of  this 
world  !  How  eaiily  muft  he  acquiefce 
under  miSIing  the  former,  and  how 
patiently  will  he  fubmit  to  the  latter, 
who  is  convinced,  that  his  failing  ®f 
a  tranfitory,  imperfect  reward  here,  is 
a  moft  certain  argument  of  his  ob- 
taining one  permanent  and  compleat 
hereafter!  Doit  thou  think,  then, 
thou  little,  paltry,  mean  animal,' 
with  fuch  language  did  he  treat  our 
ruly  great  man}  *  that  I  will  forego 
fuch  comfortable  expectations  for  any 
pitiful  reward  which  thou  canft  fug- 
geft  or  promife  to  me  ;  for  that  for- 
did lucre  for  which  all  pains  and  la- 
bour are  undertaken  by  the  induftri- 
ous,  and  all  barbarities  and  iniqui- 
ties committed  by  the  vile  ;  for  a 
worthlefs  acquisition  which  fuch  as 
thou  art  can  poffefs,  can  give,  or  can 
takeaway?1  The  former  part  of  this 
fpeech  occaiioned  much  yawning  in  our 
hero,  but  the  latter  rouzed  his  anger  $ 
and  he  was  collecting  his  rage  to  an- 
fwer,  when  Friendly  and  the  conftable, 
who  had  been  fummoned  by  Henrtfree, 
on  Wild's  firft  appearance,  entered  the 
room,  and  feired  the  great  man  juft 
as  his  wrath  was  bnriting  from  his 
lips. 
The  dialogue  which  cow  enfued  is 


not  worth  relating ;  Wild  was  foon  ac- 
quainted with  the  reafon  of  this  rough 
treatment,  and  prefcntly  conveyed  be- 
fore a  magistrate. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  raifed  by 
Mr.  Wild's  lawyer  on  his  examina- 
tion, he  infifted  that  the  proceeding  was 
improper  j  for  that  a  writ  de  bomine  re- 
plegiando  mould  iSTue,  and  on  the  re- 
turn of  that,  a  capias  in  <vjitkernam:  the 
juftice  inclined  to  commitment,  fo  that 
Wild  was  driven  to  other  methods  for 
his  defence.  He  therefore  acquaint- 
ed the  juftice,  that  there  was  a  young 
man  likewife  with  him  in  the  boat,  and 
begged  that  he  might  be  fent  forj  which 
requeft  was  accordingly  granted,  and 
the  faithful  Achates  (Mr.  Fireblood) 
was  foon  produced,  to  bear  teftimony  for 
his  friend  $  which  he  did  with  fo  much 
becoming  zeal,  and  went  through  his  ex- 
amination with  fuch  coherence,  (though 
he  was  forced  to  col  left  his  evidence  from 
the  hints  given  him  by  Wild  in  thepre- 
fenceof  the  juftice  and  theaccufers)  that 
as  here  was  direct  evidence  againlt  mere 
preemption,  our  hero  was  moft  ho- 
nourably acquitted  ;  and  poor  Heartfree 
was  charged  by  the  juttice,  the  audi- 
ence, and  all  others  who  afterwards 
heard  the  ftory,  with  the  blackeft  in- 
gratitude, in  attempting  to  take  away 
the  life  of  a  man  to  whom  he  had  fucli 
eminent  obligations. 

Left  fo  valt  an  effort  of  friend/hip  as 
this  of  Fireblood's  Should  too  violently 
furprize  the  reader  in  this  degenerate 
age,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  him,  that 
befides  the  ties  of  engagement  in  th£ 
fame  employ,  another  nearer  and  Strong- 
er  alliance  fubfifted  between  our  hero 
and  this  youth  j  which  latter  was  juft 
departed  from  the  arms  of  the  lovely 
Laetitia  when  he  received  her  huSband's 
mefiage :  an  inftance  which  may  alfo 
ferve  to  juftify  thofe  Strict  intercourfes 
of  love  and  acquaintance,  which  fo 
commonly  fubfift  LI  modern  hiftory  be- 
tween the  huiband  and  gallant;  dif- 
playing  the  vaft  force  of  friendship 
contracted  by  this  more  honourable  than 
legal  alliance,  which  is  thought  to  be 
at  prefent  one  of  the  ftrongeft  bonds  of 
amity  between  great  men,  and  the  moft 
reputable,  as  well  as  eafy,  way  to  their 
favour. 

Four  months  had  now  paSTed  Since 
Heartfree's  full  confinement,  and  his 
affairs  had  began  to  wear  a  more  be- 
nign afpeft  j  but  they  wtre  a  good  den! 
I  t,  injurtd 
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injured  by  this  attempt  oh  Wild  (fo 
dangerous  is  any  attack  on  a  great 
man  j)  feveral  of  his  neighbours,  and 
particularly  one  or  two  of  his  own 
trade,  induftrioufly  endeavouring,  from 
their  bitter  antinomy  againft  fuch  kind 
of  iniquity,  to  fpread  and  exaggerate 
his  ingratitude  as  much  as  poiliblej 
not  in  the  leaft  fcrupling,  in  the  violent 
ardour  of  their  indignation,  to  add  fome 
fmall  circumftances  of  their  own  know- 
ledge of  the  many  obligations  conferred 
on  Heartfree  by  Wild.  To  all  thefe 
fcandals  he  quietly  fubmitted,  comfort- 
ing himfelf  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  his 
own  innocence,  and  confiding  in  time, 
the  fure  friend  of  juftice,  to  acquit  him. 


CHAP.     XI. 

A  SCHEME  SO  DERPLY  LAID,  THAT 
JT  SHAMES  ALL  THE  POLITICKS 
OF  THIS  OUR  AGE}  WITH  DI- 
GRESSION AND  SUB-DIGRESSION. 

WILD  having  now,  to  the  ha- 
tred he  bore  Heartfree,  on  ac- 
count of  thofe  injuries  he  had  done  him, 
an  additional  fpur  from  this  injury  re- 
ceived, (for  fo  it  appeared  to  him,  who, 
no  more  than  the  moft  ignorant,  con- 
fidered  how  truly  he  deferved  it)  ap- 
plied his  utmoft  induftry  to  accomplifti 
the  ruin  of  one  whofe  very  name 
founded  odious  in  hia  ears  j  when, 
luckily,  a  fcheme  arofe  in  his  imagina- 
tion, which  not  only  promifed  to  efFecl 
it  fecuiely,  but  (which  pleafed  him 
moft)  by  means  of  the  mifchief  he  had 
already  done  him,  and  which  would  at 
once  load  him  with  the  imputation  of 
having  committed  what  he  himfelf  had 
done  to  him,  and  would  bring  on  him 
the  fevereft  punifliment,  for  a  faft  of 
which  he  was  not  only  innocent,  but 
had  already  fo  greatly  fuffered  by.  And 
this  was  no  other  than  to  charge  him 
with  having  conveyed  away  his  wife, 
with  his  molt  valuable  efte£ls,  in  order 
to  defraud  his  creditors. 

He  no  fooner  ftarted  this  thought, 
than  he  immediately  refolved  on  putting 
it  in  execution.  What  remained  to 
confider,  WAS  only  the  quornodo,  and 
the  perfcn,  or  tool,  to  be  employed  ;  for 
the  ftage of  the  world  differs  from  that 
in  Diury  Lane  principally  in  this  ; 
that  whereas  on  the  latter,  the  hero,  or 
chief  figure,  is  almoit  continually  be* 


fore  your  eyes,  whilft  the  un&r-aftors 
are  not  feen  above  once  in  an  evening  j 
now,  on  the  former,  the  hero,  or  great 
man,  is  always  behind  the  curtain,  and 
fcldom  or  never  appears,  or  doth  any 
thing  in  his  own  peribn.  He  doth,  in- 
deed, in  this  grand  drama,  rather  per- 
form the  part  of  the  prompter;  and  doth 
inttruft  the  well-dreflfed  figures,  who 
are  ftrutting  in  publick  on  the  ftage, 
what  to  fay  and  do.  To  fay  the  truth, 
a  puppet-fhew  will  illuftrateour  mean- 
ing better,  where  it  is  the  mafter  of  the 
(how  (the  great  man)  who  dances  and 
moves  every  thing  j  whether  it  be  the 
King  of  Mufcovy,  or  whatever  other 
potentate,  (alias,  puppet)  which  we  be- 
hold on  the  ftage  ;  but  he  himfelf  wife- 
ly keeps  out  of  fight  j  for  (hould  he 
once  appear,  the  whole  motion  would 
be  at  an  end.  Not  that  any  one  is  ig- 
norant of  his  being  there,  or  fuppofes 
that  the  puppets  are  not  mere  fticks  of 
wood,  and  he  himfelf  the  fole  mover  j 
but  as  this  (though  every  one  knows 
it)  doth  not  appear  vifibly,  i.  e.  to 
their  eyes,  no  one  is  aftiamed  of  con- 
fenting  to  be  impofed  upon  9  of  help- 
ing on  the  drama,  by  calling  the  feve- 
ral  flicks  or  puppets  by  the  names  which 
the  matter  hath  allotted  to  them,  and 
by  adigning  to  each  the  character  which 
the  great  man  is  pleafed  they  mall  move 
in,  or  rather  in  which  he  himfeif  is  pleaf- 
ed to  move  them. 

It  would  be  to  fuppofe  thee,  gentle 
reader,  one  of  very  little  knowledge  in 
this  world,  to  imagine  thou  hall  never 
feen  fome  of  thefe  puppet-mews,  which, 
are  fo  frequently  ailed  on  the  great  ftage; 
but  though  thou  ftiouldft  have  refided 
all  thy  days  in  thofe  remote  parts  of 
this  ifland,  which  great  men  feldom 
vifit ;  yet,  if  thou  haft  any  penetration, 
thou  muft  have  had  fome  occafions  to 
admire  both  the  folemnity  of  counte- 
nance in  the  aftor,  and  the  gravity  in, 
the  fpeftator,  while  fome  of  thofe  farces 
are  carried  on,  which  are  afted  alraoft 
daily  in  every  village  in  the  kingdom. 
He  muft  have  a  very  defpicable  opinion 
of  mankind,  indeed,  who  can  conceive 
them  to  be  impofed  on  as  often  as  they 
appear  to  be  fo.  The  truth  is,  they 
are  in  the  fame  fttuation  with  the  read- 
ers of  romances  j  who,  though  they 
know  the  whole  to  be  one  entire  fic- 
tion, nevertheless  agree  to  be  deceived  ; 
and  as  thefe  find  amufement,  To  do  the 
others  find  eafe  antf  convenience  in  this 
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concurrence.    But  this  being  a  fub- 
digrefiion,  I  return  to  my  digrefiion. 

A  great  man  ought  to  do  his  bufi- 
nefs  by  others  j  to  employ  hands,  as 
•we  have  before  faid,  to  tys  purpofes, 
and  keep  himfelf  as  much  behind  the 
curtain  as  pofllble;  and  though  it  muil 
be  acknowledged  that  two  very  great 
men,  whofe  names  will  be  both  re- 
corded  in  hiitory,  did,  in  thefe  latter 
times,  come  forth  themfelves  on  the 
ftage,  and  did  hack,  and  hew,  and  lay 
each  other  moft  cruelly  open  to  the  di- 
veriion  of  the  fpectators  ;  -yet  this  muft 
be  mentioned  rather  as  an  example  of 
avoidance  than  imitation,  and  is  to 
be  aicribed  to  the  number  of  thofe  in- 
ftances  which  ferve  to  evince  the  truth 
of  thefe  maxims«-Afc;»0  mortalium  om- 
nibus horis  fapit  —  Ira  furor  bre*vis 
efi>  &c. 


CHAP.     XII. 

INSTANCES    OF     FRIENDLY'S 
FOLLY,  &C. 


TO  return  to  my  hiftory,  which, 
having  refted  itfelf  a  little,  is  now 
teddy  to  proceed  on  it's  journey.  Fire- 
blood  was  the  perfon  chofen  by  Wild 
for  this  fervice.  He  had,  on  a  late  oc- 
cailon,  experienced  the  talents  of  this 
youth  for  a  good  round  perjury.  He 
immediately,  therefore,  found  him  out, 
and  propofed  it  to  him  :  when  receiving 
his  inftant  aflent,  they  confulted  toge- 
ther, and  foon  framed  an  evidence  ; 
which  being  communicated  to  one  of 
the  moft  bitter  and  fevere  creditors  of 
Heartfree,  by  him  laid  before  a  magi- 
tf  rate,  and  attefted  by  the  oath  of  Fire- 
blood,  the  juftice  granted  his  warrant  j 
and  Heartfree  was  accordingly  appre- 
hended and  brought  before  him. 

When  the  officers  came  for  this  poor 
wretch,  they  found  him  meanly  divert- 
ing himfelf  with  his  little  children  j  the 
younger  of  whom  fat  on  his  knees,  and 
the  elder  was  playing  at  a  little  diftance 
from  him  with  Friendly.  One  of  the  of- 
ficers, who  was  a  very  good  fort  of  a 
man,  but  one  very  laudably  fevere  in  his 
effice,  after  acquainting  Heartfree  with 
his  errand,  bade  him  come  along  and  be 
<!•  '  d,  and  leave  thofe  little  baftards 
(for  fo,  he  faid,  he  fuppofed  they  were) 
for  a  legacy  to  the  parifh.  Heartfree 
was  much  furprized  at  hearing  there 


was  a  warrant  for  felony  againft  him  j 
but  he  fhewed  lefs  concern  than  Friend- 
ly did  in  his  countenance.  The  elder 
daughter,  when  fhe  fa-.v  the  officer  lay* 
hold  on  her  father,  immediately  quitted 
her  play;  and,  running  to  him,  and 
burfting  into  tears,  cried  out,  *  You 
'  mall  not  hurt  poor  papa1/  One  of 
the  other  ruffians  offered  to  take  the 
little  one  rudely  from  his  knees  j  but 
Heartfree  Parted  up,  and  catching  the 
fellow  by  the  collar,  dafhed  his  head 
fo  violently  againft  the  wall,  that,  haol 
he  had  any  brains,  he  might  potfibly 
have  loft  them  by  the  blow. 

The  officer,  like  moft  of  thofe  be- 
roickfpirits  who  infult  men  in  adverfity, 
had  fome  prudence  mixed  with  his  7eal 
for  juftice.  Seeing,  therefore,  this 
rough  treatment  of  his  companion,  he 
began  to  purfue  more  gentle  methods, 
and  very  civilly  defired  Mr.  Heartfree 
to  go  with  him,  feeing  he  was  an  offi- 
cer, and  obliged  to  execute  his  war- 
rant ;  that  he  was  forry  for  his  misfor- 
tune, and  hoped  he  would  be  acquitted. 
The  other  anfwered,  he  mould  pa- 
tiently fubn»it  to  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, and  would  attend  him  whither  he 
was  ordered  to  conduct  him  :  then,  tak- 
ing leave  of  his  children  with  a  tender 
kifs,  he  recommended  them  to  the  care 
of  Friendly  ;  who  promifed  to  fee  them 
fafe  home,  and  then  to  attend  them  at 
the  juftice's,  whofe  name  and  abode  he 
had  learned  of  the  conftable. 

Friendly  arrived  at  the  magiftrate'ft 
houfe  juft  as  that  gentleman  had  figned 
the  mittimus  againft  his  friend  ;  for  the 
evidence  of  Fireblood  was  fo  clear  and 
ftrong,  and  the  juftice  was  fo  incenfed 
againft  Heartfree,  and  fo  convinced  of 
his  guilt,  that  he  would  hardly  hear 
him  fpeak  in  his  own  defence;  which 
the  reader,  perhaps,  when  he  hears  the 
evidence  againft  him,  will  be  lefs  in- 
clined to  cenfure  :  for  this  witnefs  de- 
pofed,  that  he  had  been,  by  Heartfree 
himfelf,  employed  to  carry  the  orders 
of  embezzling  to  Wild,  in  order  to  be 
delivered  to  his  wife ;  that  he  had  been 
afterwards  prefent  with  Wild  and  her 
at  the  inn,  when  they  took  coach  fof 
Harwich  j  where  (he  mewed  him  the 
calket  of  jewels,  and  defired  him  to  tell 
her  hufband,  that  (he  had  fully  exe- 
cuted his  command  :  and  this  he  fwore 
to  have  been  done  after  Heartfree  had 
notice  of  the  commifiionj  and  in  order 
to  bring  it  within  that  time,  Fireblood, 

as 
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as  well  as  Wild,  fvvore  that  Mrs. 
Heartfree  lay  feveral  days  concealed 
at  Wild's  houfe  before  her  departure 
for  Holland. 

When  Friendly  found  the  juftice  ob- 
durate, and  that  all  he  could  fay  had 
no  effect,  nor  was  it  any  way  pofiible 
for  Heart  free  to  efcape  being  committed 
to  Newgate,  he  refolved  to  accompany 
him  thither:  where,  when  they  arrived, 
the  turnkey  would  have  confined  Heart- 
free  (lie  having  no  money)  amonglt  the 
eoomon  felons  j  but  Friendly  would 
rot  permit  it,  and  advanced  every  mil- 
ling he  had  in  his  pocket  to  procure  a 
room  in  the  Prefs  Yard  for  his  friend  i 
which,  indeed,  through  the  humanity 
of  the  keeper,  he  did  at  a  cheap  rate. 

They  f pent  that  day  together 5  and, 
in  the  evening,  the  prifoner  difmifled 
his  friend,    deiiri^g  him,   after  many 
thanks  for  his  fidelity,  to  be  comforted 
«n  his  account.     *  I  know  not,'  fays 
hei  *  how  far  the  malice  of  my  tnrmy 
may  prevail  j  but,  whatever  my  fur- 
ferings  are,  I  am  convinced  my  in- 
nocence will  fomewhere  be  rewarded. 
If,  there  fore,  any  fatal  accident  (houl<3 
happen  to  me,  (for  he  who  is  in  the 
hands  of  perjury  may  apprehend  the 
<worft)  my  dear  Friendly,  be  a  father 
to  my  poor  children  !'  at  which  words 
:he  tears  gumed  from  his  eyes.     The 
other  begged  him  not  to  admit  any  fuch 
apprehennons  ;  for  that  he  would  em- 
ploy his  utmoft  diligence  in  his  fervice, 
and  doubted  not  but  to  fubvert  any  vil- 
lainous defign  laid  for  his  definition, 
and  to  make  his  innocence  appear  to 
the  world  as  white  as  it  was  in  his  own 
opinion. 

We  cannot  help  mentioning  a  cir- 
cumftance  here,  though  we  doubt  if 
will  appear  very  unnatural  ami  incre- 
dible to  our  reader}  which  is,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  former  characler 
and  behaviour  of  Heartfree,  this  ilory 
of  his  embezzling  was  fo  far  from  fur- 
piizing  his  neighbours,  that  many  of 
them  declared,  they  expected  no  better 
from  him.  Some  were  afiured  he  could 
pay  forty  Shillings  in  the  pound,  if  he 
would.  OthiTs  had  overheard  hints 
formerly  pafs  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Heartfree,  which  had  given  them  fu- 
fyicions.  And,  what  is  moft  aftonifti- 
mg  of  all,  is,  that  many  or  thofe  who 
had  before  cenlured  him  for  an  extra- 
vagant, heed!«fs  fool,  now  BO  lefs  con- 


fidently  abufed    him    for  a  cunning, 
tricking,  avaricious  knave. 


CHAP.    XIII. 

SOMETHING  CONCERNING  FIRE- 
BLOOD,  WHICH  WILL  SURPRIZE; 
AND  SOMEWHAT  TOUCHING  ONE 
OP  THE  MISS  SNAPS,  WHICH  WILL 
GREATLY  CONCERN  THE  READ- 
ER. 

HOWEVER,  notwithstanding  all 
thefe  cenfures  abroad,  and  in  de- 
fpight  of  all  his  misfortunes  at  home, 
Heartfree,  in  Newgare,  enjoyed  a  quiet, 
undifturbed  repoie ;  while  our  hero, 
nobly  difdaining  reft,  lay  fleeplefs  all 
nigbt :  partly  from  the  apprehenfions 
of  Mrs.  Heartfree's  return  before  he 
had  executed  his  fcheme,  and  partly 
from  a  fufpicion  left  Fireblood  fliould 
betray  him  j  of  whofe  infidelity  he  had, 
nevertheless,  no  other  caufe  to  main- 
tain any  fear,  but  from  his  knowing 
him  to  be  an  accompli/hed  rafcal,  as 
the  vulgar  term  it  5  a  compleat  great 
man,  in  our  language.  And,  indeed,  to 
confefs  the  truth,  thefe  doubts  were 
not  without  ibme  foundation ;  for  thr 
very  fame  thought  unluckily  entered 
the  head  of  that  noble  youth  ;  who  con- 
fidered,  whether  he  might  not  porlibly 
fell  himfelf  for  fome  advantage  to  the 
other  fide,  as  he  had  yet  no  promife 
from  Wild  5  but  this  was,  by  the  faga- 
city  of  the  latter,  prevented  in  the 
morning,  with  a  profufion  of  promiles, 
which  (hewed  him  to  be  of  the  moft  ge- 
nerous temper  in  the  world  j  with  which 
Fireblood  was  extremely  well  fatisfied, 
and  made  ufe  of  fo  many  proteftations 
of  his  faithfulneis,  that  he  convinced 
Wild  of  the  juftice  of  his  fufpicions. 

At  this  time  an  accident  happened, 
which,  though  it  did  not  immediately 
affecl:  our  hero,  we  cannot  avoid  relat- 
ing, as  it  occafioned  great  con  fufion  in 
his  family,  as  well  as  in  the  family  of 
Snap.  It  is,  indeed,  a  calamity  highly 
to  be  lamented,  w;-en  it  ftains  untaint- 
ed blood,  and  happens  to  an  honour- 
able houfe  ;  an  injury  never  to  be  re- 
paired j  a  blot  never  to  be  wiped  out} 
a  fore  never  to  be  healed  !  To  detain 
my  reader  no  longer :  Mifs  Theodofia 
Snap  was  now  lafely  delivered  of  a 
male-infant  \  fhc  produft  of  an  amour 
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which  that  beautiful  (O  that  I  could 
fay,  virtuous!)  creature  had  with  the 
count. 

Mr.  Wild  and  his  lady  were  at 
breakfaft,  when  Mr.  Snap,  with  all  the 
agonies  of  defpair,  both  in  his  voice  and 
countenance,  brought  them  this  melan- 
choly news.  Our  hero,  who  had  (as 
we  have  faid)  wonderful  good-nature 
when  his  greatnefs  or  intereft  was  not 
concerned,  inftead  of  reviling  his  fifter- 
in-law,  alked,  with  a  fmile,  who  was 
the  father.  But  the  chafte  Lsetitia  (we 
repeat  the  chajle,  for  well  did  (he  now 
deferve  that  epithet)  received  it  in  an- 
other manner.  She  fell  into  the  ut- 
moft  fury  at  the  relation,  reviled  her 
fitter  in  the  bittereft  terms,  and  vowed 
(he  would  never  fee  nor  fpeak  to  her 
more:  then  burft  into  tears,  and  la- 
mented over  her  father,  that  fuch  a 
diflionour  fhould  ever  happen  to  him 
and  herfelf.  At  length  me  fell  feverely 
on  her  hufband,  for  the  light  treat- 
ment which  he  gave  this  fatal  accident. 
She  told  him,  he  was  unworthy  of  the 
honour  he  enjoyed,  of  marrying  into  a 
chafte  family  j  that  fhe  looked  on  it  as 
an  affront  to  her  virtue  j  that  if  he  had 
married  one  of  the  naughty  huflies  of 
the  town,  he  could  have  behaved  to  her 
in  no  othtT  manner.  She  concluded 
with  during  her  father  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  the  (Kit,  and  to  turn  her  out 
of  doors  ;  for  that  me  would  not  other- 
wife  enter  his  houfe,  being  refolved  ne- 
ver to  fet  her  foot  within  the  fame 
threfliold  with  the  trollop,  whom  (he 
detefted  fo  much  the  more,  becaufe 
(which  was,  perhaps,  true)  (he  was  her 
own  lifter. 

So  violent,  and  indeed  fo  outrageous, 
was  this  chafte  lady's  love  of  virtue, 
that  me  could  not  forgive  a  fingle  flip 
(indeed  the  only  one  Theodofia  had 
ever  made)  in  her  own  fifterj  in  a  iifter 
who  loved  her,  and  to  whom  (he  owed 
a  thoufand  obligations. 

Perhaps  the  feverity  of  Mr.  Snap, 
who  greatly  felt  the  injury  done  to  the 
honour  of  his  family,  would  have  re- 
lented, had  not  the  parim-officers  been 
extremely  prefling  onthisoccafionjand, 
for  want  of  fecurity,  conveyed  the  un- 
happy young  lady  to  a  place,  tlie  name 
of  which,  for  the  honour  of  the  Snaps, 
io  whom  our  hero  was  fo  nearly  allied, 
we  bury  in  eternal  oblivion  ;  where 
me  fuffered  fo  much  correction  for  her 
crime,  that  the  good-natured  reader  of 


the  male  kind  may  be  inclined  to  com- 
paflionate  her,  at  leaft  to  imagine  flie 
was  fufficiently  punifhed  for  a  faul?, 
which,  with  fubmiffion  to  the  chafte 
Laetitia,  and  all  other  ftriclly-virtuous 
ladies,  it  mould  be  either  lefs  criminal 
in  a  woman  to  commit,  or  more  fo  in  a 
man  tofoiicit  her  to  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  hero,  who  was  a 
living  and  ftrong  inftance  that  humam 
greatnefs  and  happintfs  are  not  always 
infeparable.  He  was  under  a  continual 
alarm  of  frights,  and  fears,  and  jea- 
loufies.  He  thought  every  man  he  be- 
held wore  a  knife  for  his  throat,  and  a, 
pair  of  fciflars  for  his  purfe.  As  for 
his  own  gang  particularly,  he  was  tho- 
roughly convinced  there  was  not  a  fingle 
man  amongft  them  who  would  not,  for 
the  value  of  five  millings,  bring  him  to 
the  gallows.  Thefe  apprehenfions  fo 
conftantly  broke  his  reft,  and  kept  him 
fo  afliduoufly  on  his  guard,  to  fruflrate 
and  circumvent  any  deilgns  which 
might  be  forming  againft  him,  that  his 
condition,  to  any  other  than  the  glori- 
ous eye  of  ambition,  might  feem  rather 
deplorable,  than  the  object  of  envy  or 
deiire. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

IN  WHICH  OUR  HERO  MAKES  A 
SPEECH  WELL  WORTHY  TO  BE 
CELEBRATED;  AND  THE  BEHA' 
VIOUR  OF  ONE  OF  THE  GANG, 
PERHAPS  MORE  UNNATURAL 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  PART  OF 
THIS  HISTORY. 

'  |  ''HERE  was  in  the  gang  a  man 
JL  named  Blue£kin  j  one  of  thofe 
merchants  who  trade  in  dead  oxen, 
Iheep,  &c.  in  (hort,  what  the  vulgar 
call  a  butcher.  This  gentleman  had 
two  qualities  of  a  great  man,  viz.  un- 
daunted courage,  and  an  abfolute  con- 
tempt of  thofe  ridiculous  diftin&ions 
of  meum  and  tuum,  which  would  caufe 
endlefs  difputes,  did  not  the  law  hap- 
pily decide  them  by  converting  both 
into  fuutn.  The  common  form  of 
exchanging  property  by  trade  feemed 
to  him  too  tedious ;  he  therefore  re- 
fol'ved  to  quit  the  mercantile  profeflion; 
and  falling  acquainted  with  fome  of 
Mr.  Wild's  people,  he  provided  him- 
felf  with  arms,  and  enijfted  of  the 
gang  j  in  which  h£  behaved  for  fome 

time 
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time  with  great  decency  and  order, 
and  fubmitted  to  accept  fuch  (hare  of 
the  booty  with  the  reft  as  cur  hero  aU 
lotted  him. 

But  this  fubferviency  agreed  ill  with 
his  temper  ;  for  we  mould  have  be- 
fore remembered  a  third  heroick  qua- 
lity, namely,  ambition,  which  was  no 
inconfsderable  part  of  his  compofitiom 
One  day,  therefore,  having  robbed  a 
gentleman  at  Windfor  of  a  gold-watch, 
(which,  on  it's  being  advertifed  in  the 
newfpaper,  with  a  confiderable  re- 
ward, was  demanded  of  him  by  Wild) 
he  peremptorily  refufed  to  deliver  it4 

<  How,  Mr.  Bluefkin  !'  fays  Wild* 

*  you  will  not  deliver  the  watch  P'^— 
«  No,    Mr.  Wild/  anfwered  he;  «  I 

*  have  taken  it,  and  will  keep  it  $  or> 
«  if  I  difpofe  of  it,  I  will  difpofe  of 

*  it  myfelf,  and  keep  the  money  for 

*  which   I    fell   it.'—*    Sure/    replied 
Wild,  <  you  have  not  the  aflnrance  to 

*  pretend    you  have   any  property  or 

*  right  in  this   watch  ?'— '  1  am  cer- 
'  tain,*   returned   Bluefkin,  *  whether 

*  I  have  any  right  in  it  or  no,  you  can 

*  prove  none.'-— *   I  will  undertake/ 
cries  the  other,  *  to  (hew  I  have  an  ab- 
1  folute  right  to  it,  and  that  by  the 

*  laws  of  our  gang,  of  which  I  am 
'  providentially  at  the  head.'— *  Iknow 

*  not  who  put  you  at  the  head  of  it/ 
cries  Bluelkin  j   *  but  thofe  who  did, 

*  certainly  did  it  for  their  own  good, 

*  that  you   might  conduct  them  the 

*  better  in  their  robberies,  inform  them 
c  of  the  richeft  booties,  prevent  fur- 

*  prizes,  pack  juries,    bribe  evidence, 

*  and  fo  contribute  to  their  benefit  and 

*  fafety ;  and  not  to  convert  all  their 
i  labour  and  hazard  to  your  own  bene- 

*  fit  and  advantage.'—'  You  are  great- 

*  ly  miftaken,   Sir/    anfwered  Wildj 

*  you  are  talking  of  a  legal  fociety, 
'  where  the  chief  magiftrate  is  always 

*  chofen  for  the  publick  good,  which, 
4  as  we  fee  in  all  the  legal  focieties  of 
«  the  world,    he   conftantly   confults, 
«  daily  contributing,  by  his  fuperior 
«  (kill,  to  their  prolperity,  and  not  fa- 

*  crificing  their  good  to  his  own  wealth, 

*  or  plealure,  or  humour :  but  in  an 

*  illegal  fociety,  or  gang,  as  this  of  ours, 
'  it  is  otherwife  ;  for  who  would  be  at 
«  the  head  of  a  gang,  unlefs  for  his 

*  own  intereft  ?  and  without  a  head, 
«  you  know,  you  cannot  fubfift.     No- 
«  thing  but  a  head,  and  obedience  to 
«  that  head,  can  preferve  a  gang  a  mo- 


€  ment  from  deftruclion.     It  is  abfo- 

*  lutely  better  for  you  to  content  your- 

*  felves  with  a  moderate  reward,  and 
'  enjoy  that  in  fafety  at  the  difpofal  of 
'  your  chief,  than  to  engrofs  the  whole 
'  with  the  hazard  to  which  you  will  be 
'  liable  without  his  protection.     And, 
'  furely,  there   is  none  in   the  whole 
'  gang,  who  hath  lefs  reafon  to  com- 
'  plain  than  you  ;  you  have  tafted  of 
'  my  favours  j  witnefs  that  piece  of 
'  ribband  you  wear  in  your  hat,  with 
'  which  I  dubbed  you  Captain.—— 
c  Therefore,  pray,  captain,  deliver  the 
(  watch.'—*  D — ^  your  cajoling/  fays 
Bluefkin  :   *  do  you  think  I  value  my- 
4  felf  on  this  bitrof  ribband,  which  I 
«  could   have  bought  myfelf  for  fix- 

*  pence,  and  have  worn  without  your 
'  leave  ?  Do  you  imagine  I  think  my- 

*  felf  a  captain,  becaufe  you,  whom  I 
'  know  not  empowered  to  make  one, 

*  call  me  fo  ?  The  name  of  captain  ie 
'  butafliadow;  the  men  and  the  fa- 
'  lary  are  the  fubftance  ;  and  I  am  not 

*  to  be  bubbled  with  a  fliadow.     I  will 
'  be  called  captain  no  longer;  and  he 
'  who  flatters  me  by  that  name,  I  (hall 

*  think  affronts  me,  and  I  will  knock 
'  him   down,    I    afiure   you.' — *  Did 
'  ever  man  talk  founreafonably  ?'  cries 
Wild.     •  Are  you  not  refpefted  as  a 

*  captain  by  the  whole  gang  fince  my 

*  dubbing  you  fo?  But  it  is  the  (hadow 
'  only,  it  feems  j  and  you  will  knock 

*  a  man  down  for  affronting  you,  who 

*  calls  you  captain  !  Might  not  a  man 

*  as  reafonably  tell  a  minifter  of  flate» 
'*  Sir,  you  have  given  me  the  fhadow 
"  only.     The  ribband,  or  the  bauble, 
"  that  you  give  me,  implies  that  I  have 
"  either  fignalized  my  felf  by  fome  great 
"  aclion,  for  the  benefit  and  glory  of 
tf  mycountryj  or,  at  leaft,  that  I  am 
"  defcended  from  thofe  who  have  done 
"  fo  :    I  know  myfelf  to  be  a  fcoun- 
ft  drel,  and    fo   have  been  thofe   few 
"  anceftors  I  Can  remember,  or  have 
"  ever  heard  of  j    therefore,  I  am  re- 
•'  folved  to  knock  the  firft  man  down 
11  who  calls  me  Sir,  or  Right  Honour- 
"  able."     But  all  great  and  wife  men 

<  think  themfelves   fufficiently  repaid 
'  by  what  procures  them  honour  and 
'  precedence  in  the  gang,  without  en- 
«  quiring  into  fubftance;  nay,  if  a  title, 
«  or  a  feather,  be  equal  to  this  purpofe, 
'  they    are   fubftance,    and    not  mere 

<  (hadows.     But  1  have  not  time  to  ar- 
'  guewithyooatprtfentj  fo  give  me  the 

«  watch 
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*  Cratch  without  any  more  deliberation.' 
*— '  I  am  no  more  a  friend  to  delibera- 
«  tion  than  yourfelf,'  anfwered  Blue- 
ikin;  *  and  fo  I  tell  you,  once  for  all, 
by-G— ,  I  never  will  give  you  the 
watch  j  no,  nor  will  I  ever  hereafter 
furrender  any  part  of  my  booty.  I 
won  it,  and  I  will  wear  it.  Take 
your  piftols  yourfelf,  and  go  out  on 
the  highway,  and  don't  lazily  think 
to  fatten  yourfelf  with  the  dangers 
and  pains  of  other  people.'  At  which 
words  he  departed  in  a  fierce  mood,  and 
repaired  to  the  tavern  ufed  by  the  gang, 
where  he  had  appointed  to  ineei  fome 
of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  inform- 
ed of  what  had  pafTed  between  him  and 
Wild,  and  advifed  them  all  to  follow 
his  example  5  which  they  all  readily 
agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Wild's  d— tion 
was  the  univerfal  toaft ;  in  drinking 
bumpers  to  which  they  had  finifhed  a 
large  bowl  of.  punch,  when  a  conttable, 
with  a  numerous  attendance,  and  Wild 
at  their  head,  entered  the  room,  and 
leized  on  Bluelkin,  whom  his  com- 
panions, when  they  faw  eur  hero,  did 
not  dare  attempt  to  refcue.  The  watch 
was  found  upon  him  j  which,  together 
with  Wild's  information,  was  more 
than  fufficient  to  commit  him  to  New- 
gate. 

In  the  evening,  Wild,  and  the  reft 
of  thofe  who  had  been  drinking  with 
Bluefkin,  met  at  the  tavern,  where  no- 
thing was  to  be  feen  but  the  profoundeft 
fubmiflion  to  their  leader.  They  vili- 
fied and  abufed  Bluefkin  as  much  as 
they  had  before  abufed  our  hero}  and 
now  repeated  the  fame  toaft,  only 
changing  the  name  of  Wild  into  that 
of  Biuefkin.  All  agreeing  with  Wild, 
that  the  watch  found  in  his  pocket,  and 
which  muft  be  a  fatal  evidence  againft 
him,  was  a  juft  judgment  on  his  dif- 
obedience  and  revolt. 

Thus  did  this  great  man,  by  a  refo- 
lute  and  timely  example,  (for  he  went 
djireftly  to  the  juftice  when  Bluefkin  left 
him)  quell  one  of  the  moft  dangerous 
confpiracies  which  could  poflibly  ariie  in 
a  gang  j  and  which,  had  it  been  permit- 
ted one  day's  growth,  would  inevitably 
have  ended  ia  his  deftruftion  :  fo  much 
doth  it  behove  all  great  men  to  be  eter- 
nally on  their  guard,  and  expeditious 
in  the  execution  of  their  purpofes ; 
while  none  but  the  weak  and  honslt 


can  indulge  themfelves  in  remiflnefs  or 
repofe. 

The  Achates,  Fireblood,  had  been 
prefent  at  both  thefe  meetings;  but 
though  he  had  a  little  too  haftiiy  con- 
curred in  curfing  his,  friend,  and  in 
vowing  his  perdition  j  yet,  now  he  favr 
all  that  fcheme  diflblved,  he  returned 
to  his  integrity}  of  which  he  gave  an 
inconteftible  proof,  by  informing  Wild 
of  the  meafures  which  had  been  con- 
certed againft  him.  In  which,  he  faid, 
he  had  pretended  to  acquiefce,  in  order 
the  better  to  betray  them  ;  but  this,  as 
he  afterwards  confefled  on  his  death- 
bed, at  Tyburn,  was  only  a  copy  of 
his  countenance  t  for  that  he  was,  at 
that  time,  as  fincere  and  hearty  in  his 
oppofition  to  Wild  as  any  of  his  com- 
panions. 

Our  hero  received  Fireblood's  infor- 
mation with  a  very  placid  countenance. 
He  faid,  as  the  gang  had  feen  their  er- 
rors, and  repented,  nothing  was  more 
noble  than  forgivenefs.  But  though  he 
was  pleafed  modeftly  toafcribethisto  his 
lenity,  it  really  arofe  from  much  more 
noble  and  political  principles.  He  con- 
fidered  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
attempt  the  punifhment  of  fo  many; 
befides,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  fear 
would  keep  them  in  order  j  and,  in- 
deed, Fireblood  had  told  him  nothing; 
more  than  he  knew  before,  viz.  that 
they  were  all  compleat  prigs,  whom  he 
was  to  govern  by  their  tears,  and  in 
whom  he  was  to  place  no  more  confi- 
dence than  was  necefiary,  and  to  watch 
them  with  the  utmoft  caution  and  cir- 
cumfpeclion  j  for  a  rogue,  he  wifely 
faid,  like  gunpowder,  muft  be  ufed 
with  caution  ;  fmce  both  are  altogether 
as  liable  to  blow  up  the  party  himfelf 
who  ufes  them,  as  to  execute  his  mif- 
chievous  purpofe  againft  fome  other 
perfon  or  animal. 

We  will  now  repair  to  Newgate,  it 
being  the  place  where  moft  of  the  great 
men  of  this  hiftory  are  haftening  as  faft 
aspoffible;  and,  toconfefs  the  truth,  it 
is  a  caftle  very  far  from  being  an  im- 
proper or  misbecoming  habitation  for 
any  great  man  whatever.  And  as  this 
fcene  will  continue  during  the  refidue 
of  our  hiftory,  we  fhall  open  it  with  a 
new  bookj  and  (hall,  therefore,  take 
this  opportunity  of  clofing  our  third. 
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CHAP.    I. 

A  SENTIMENT  OF  THE  ORDINARY'S, 
WORTHY  TO  BE  WRITTEN  IN 
LETTERS  OF  GOLD  :  A  VERY  EX- 
TRAORDINARY INSTANCE  OF 
FOLLY  IN  FRIENDLY;  AND  A 
DREADFUL  ACCIDENT  WHICH 
BEFEL  OUR  HERO. 

c*>  #* .  EARTFREE  had  not 
y  been  long  in  Newgate,  be- 
H  <£  fore  his  frequent  conver- 
fation  with  his  children, 
and  other  inftances,  of  a 
good  heart,  which  betray- 
ed themfelves  in  his  aft  ions  and  con- 
verfation,  created  an  opinion  in  all 
about  him  that  he  was  one  of  thefillieft 
fellows  in  the  imiverfe.  The  Ordinary 
himfe'f,  a  very  fagacious,  as  well  as 
very  worthy  perfon,  declared  that  he 
was  a  curfed  rogue,  but  no  conjuror. 

What,  indeed,  might  induce  the 
former,  i.  e.  the  roguifti  part  of  this 
opinion,  in  the  Ordinary,  was  a  wicked 
ientiment  which  Hsartfree  one  day  dif- 
clofeJ  in  converfation ;  and  which  we, 
who  are  truly  orthodox,  will  not  pretend 
to  juftify,  viz.  that  he  believed  a  fin-- 
cere  Turk  would  be  faved.  To  this 
the  good  man,  with  becoming  zeal  and 
indignation,  anfwered,  *  I  know  not 

*  what  may  become  of  a  fincere  Turk  ; 

*  but  if  this  be  your  perfuafion,  I  pro- 

*  nounce  it  importable   you  mould  be 

*  faved.     No,  Sir  j  Ib  far    from  a  fin- 
«  cere  Turk's  being  within  the  pale  of 

*  ialvation,   neither  will    any    fmcere 


*  Prefb-yterian,  Anabaptift,   nor  Quat- 

*  ker,  whatever,  be  faved.* 

But  neither  did  the  one  nor  the  other 
part  of  this  character  prevail  on  Friend- 
ly to  abandon  his  old  mafter.  He 
fpent  his  whole  time  with  him,  except 
only  thofe  hours  when  he  was  abfent  for 
his  fake,  in  procuring  evidence  for  him 
agamft  his  trial,  which  waanow  ftiortly 
to  come  on.  Indeed,  this  young  man 
was  the  only  comfort,  befides  a  clear 
confcience,  and  the  hopes  beyond  the 
grave,  which  this  poor  wretch  had ; 
for  the  fight  of  his  children  was  like 
one  of  thofe  alluring  pleafures  which 
men  in  fome  difeafes  indulge  themfelves 
often  fatally  in,  which  at  once  flatter 
and  heighten  their  malady. 

Friendly  berng  one  day  prefent  while 
Heartfree  was,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
embracing  his  eldeft  daughter,  and  la- 
menting the  hard  fate  to  which  he  fearedt 
he   fliould   be  obliged    to   leave  her; 
fpoke  to  him  thus — *  I  have  long  ob- 
ferved  with  admiration  the  magnani- 
mity with  which  you  go  through  your 
own  misfortunes,  and  the  fteady  coun- 
tenance with  which  you  lookon  death. 
I  have  obferved  that  all  your  agonies 
arife  from  the  thoughts  of  parting 
with  your  children,  and  of  leaving 
them  in  a  diftrefled  condition  :  now, 
though  I  hope  all  your  fears  will 
prove  ill-grounded,  yet,  that  I  may 
r-'ieve  you  as  much  as  poflible  from 
then,    be  affured,    that  as  nothing 
can  give  me  more  real   mifery,  than, 
to    obferve   fo  tender  and    loving   a 
concern  in  a  malter  to  whofe  good* 
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Tiefs  I  owe  fo  many  obligations,  and 
whom  I  fo  fincercly  love;  fo  nothing 
can  afford  me  equal  pleafure  with  my 
contributing  to  leflfen  or  to  remove 
it.     Be  convinced,  therefore,  if  you 
can  place  any  confidence  in  my  pro- 
mife,   that  I  will  employ  my  little 
fortune,  which  you  know  to  be  not 
entirely  inconsiderable,  in  thefupport 
of  this  your  little  family.     Should 
any  misfortune,  which  I  pray  Hea- 
ven av«rt,  happen  to  you  before  you 
have  better  provided  for  thefe  little 
ones,  I  will  be  myfelf  their  fatherj 
nor  (hall  either  of  them  ever  know 
diftrefs,    if  it  be    any  way   in  my 
power  to  prevent  it.     Your  younger 
daughter  I  will  provide  for;  and  as 
for  my  little  prattler,  your  elder,  as  I 
never  yet  thought  of  any  woman  for 
a  wife,  I  will  receive  her  as  fuch  at 
your  hands,  nor  will  I  ever  relinq  uifh 
her  for  another.'     Heartfree  flew  to 
his  friend,  and  embraced  him  with  rap- 
tures of  acknowledgments.    He  vowed 
to  him  that  he  had  eafed  every  anxious 
thought  of  his  mind  but  one,  and  that 
he  muft  carry  with  him  out  of  the 
world.     «  O  Friendly,'  cried  he,  'it  is 
my  concern  for  that  beft  of  women, 
whom  I  hate  myfelf  for  having  ever 
cenfured  in  my  opinion.    O  Friendly, 
thou  didft  know  her  goodnefsj  yet, 
fure,  her  perfeft  character  none  but 
myfelf  was  ever  acquainted  with.  She 
had  every  perfection,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  which  Heaven  hath  indulged  to 
her  whole  fex;  and  poffefled  all  in  a 
higher  excellence  than   nature  ever 
indulged   to    another  in   any  fmgle 
virtue.     Can  I  bear  the  lofs  of  fuch 
a  woman  ?    Can  I  bear  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  wlnt   mifchiefs  that  villain 
may  have  dene  to  her,  of  which  death 
is  perhaps    rhe  lighteft?*     Friendly 
gently  interrupted  him  as  foon  as  he 
faw  any  opportunity}  endeavouring  to 
comfort  him  on  this  head  likewife,  by 
magnifying  every  circumftance  which 
could  poflibly  afford  any  hopes  of  his 
feeing  her  again. 

:  By  this  kind  of  behaviour,  in  which 
the  young  man  exemplified  fo  uncom- 
mon an  height  of  friendship,  he  had 
foon  obtained  in  the  caftlethe  character 
of  as  odd  and  filly  a  fellow  as  his  ma- 
fter.  Indeed,  they  were  both  the  by- 
word, laughing- llyck,  and  contempt  of 
the  whole  place. 

•  The  feflions  now  came  on  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  grand  jury  at  Hicks's 


Hall  had  found  the  bill  of  indiftment 
againft  Heartfree  ;  and  on  the  i'econd 
day  of  the  leflion  he  was  brought  to  hie 
trial ;  where,  notwithstanding  the  ut- 
moft  efforts  of  Friendly,  and  of  the  ho- 
neft  old  female  fervant,  the  circura- 
ftances  of  the  facl  corroborating  the 
evidence  of  Fireblood,  as  well  as  that 
of  Wild,  who  counterfeited  the  molt 
artful  reluctance  at  appearing  againft 
his  old  friend  Heartfree,  the  jury  found 
the  prifoner  guilty. 

Wild  had  now"  accomplished  his 
fcheme;  for  as  to  what  remained,  it 
was  certainly  unavoidable,  feeing  that 
Heartfree  was  entirely  void  of  intereft 
with  the  great,  and  was,  befides,  con- 
vicled  en  a  itatute,  the  infringers  of 
which  could  hope  no  pardon. 

The  cataflfrophe  to  which  our  hero 
had  reduced  this  wretch  was  fo  won- 
derful an  effort  of  greatnefs,  that  it 
probably  made  Fortune  envious  of  her 
own  darling;  but  whether  it  was  from 
this  envy,  or  only  from  that  known  in- 
conftancy  and  weaknefs  fo  often  and 
judicioufly  remarked  in  that  lady's  tem- 
per, who  frequently  lifts  men  tothefum- 
mit  of  human  greatnefs,  only— 

'  Ut  lapfu  gr avion  ruantf 

certain  it  is,  flie  now  began  to  meditate 
mifchief  againft  Wild,  who  feems  to 
have  come  to  that  period  at  which  all 
heroes  have  arrived,  and  which  (he  was 
refolved  they  never  fhould  tranfcend. 
In  /hort,  there  feems  to  be  a  certain 
meafure  of  mifchief  and  iniquity  which 
every  great  man  is  to  fill  up,  and  then 
Fortune  looks  on  him  of  no  more  ufe 
than  a  (ilk-worm  whofe  bottom  is  fpun, 
and  deferts  him.  Mr.  Bluefkin  was 
convicted  the  fame  day  of  robbery  by 
our  hero;  an  unkindnefs  which,  though 
he  had  drawn  on  himfeif,  and  necefli- 
tated  him  to,  he  took  greatly  amifs.  As 
Wild,  therefore,  was  (landing  near  him, 
with  that  difregard  and  indifference 
which  great  men  are  too  carelefsly  in- 
clined to  have  for  thofe  whom  they  have 
ruined,  Bluefkin  privately  drawing  a 
knife,  thruft  the  fame  into  the  body  of 
our  hero  with  fuch  violence,  that  all 
who  faw  it  concluded  he  had  done  his 
bufinefs.  And,  indeed,  had  nqj  For- 
tune, not  fo  much  out  of  love  to  our 
hero,  as  from  a  fixed  refolution  to  ac- 
complifh  a  certain  purpofe  of  which  we 
have  formerly  given  a  hint,  carefully 
placed  his  guts  out  of  the  way,  he  muft 
have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  wrath  of 
K*  bis 
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his  enemy,  which,  as  he  afterwards 
fa  id,  he  did  not  deferve  j  for  had  he  been 
contented  to  have  robbed,  and  only  fub- 
mitted  to  give  him  the  booty,  he  might 
have  (till  continued  fafe  and  unim- 
peached  in  the  gang:  but  fo  it  was, 
that  the  knife  mifllng  thole  noble  parts, 
(the  noblelt  of  many)  the  guts,  perfo- 
rated only  the  hollow  of  his  belly,  and 
caufed  no  other  harm  than  an  immo- 
derate effufion  of  blood,  of  which, 
though  it  at  prefent  weakened  him,  he 
foon  after  recovered. 

This  accident,  however,  was  in  the 
end  attended  with  worfe  confequences  : 
for  as  very  few  people  (thofe  greateft 
of  all  men,  abfolute  princes,  excepted) 
attempt  to  cut  the  thread  of  human  life, 
like  the  fatal  Sifters,  merely  out  of  wan- 
tonnefs    and    for  their    diverfion,  but 
rather  by   fo   doing  propofe  to  them- 
felves  the   acquiihion   of  fome  future 
good,  or  the  aveng  ng  fome  paftevilj 
and  as  the  former  of  thefe  motives  did 
r.ot  appear  probable,  it  put  inquifitive 
perfons  on   examining  into  the  latter. 
Now,    as  the  vaft  fchemes  of  Wild, 
when  they  were    difcovered,   however 
great  in  their  nature,  feemed  to  fome 
perfons,  like  the  projects  of  mod  other 
fuch  perfons,  rather   to  be  calculated 
for  the  glory  of  the  gieat  man  himfelf, 
than  to  redound  to  the  general  good  of 
focietyj    defigns  began  to  be  laid  by 
feveral  of  thofe  who  thought  it  princi- 
pally their  duty  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  fu- 
ture progrefs  of  our  hero 5  and  a  learned 
judge  particularly,  a  great  enemy   to 
this  kind  of  greatnefs,  procured  aclaufe 
in  an  aft  of  parliament  as  a  trap  for 
Wild,  which  he  foon  after  fell  into. 
By  this  law  it  was  made  capital  in  a 
frig  to  fteal  with  the  hands  of  other 
people  j   a  law   fo  plainly    calculated 
for  the  deftrudlion  of  all  priggijh  great- 
refs,  that  it  was  indeed  impoflible  for 
our  hero  to  avoid  it. 


CHAP.    II. 

A  SHORT  HINT  CONCERNING  PO- 
PULAR INGRATITUDE.  MR. 
WILD'S  ARRIVAL  IN  THE 
CASTLE,  WITH  OTHER  OC- 
CURRENCES TO  BE  FOUND  IN 
NO  OTHER  HISTORY. 

IF  we  had  any  leifure,  we  would  here 
digrefs  a  little  on  that  ingratitude 
which  ib  many  w/iters  have  obferved  to 


fpringupin  the  people  in  all  free  govern* 
ments  towards  their  great  men ;  who, 
while  they  have  been  con  ful  ting  the  good 
ofthepublick,by  raifing  their  own  great« 
nefs,  in  which  the  whole  body  (as  the 
kingdom  of  France  thinks  itfelf  in  the 
glory  of  their  Grand  Monarque)  was  fo 
deeply  concerned,  have  been  fometimes 
facrificed  by  thofe  very  people  for  whofe 
glory  the  faid  great  men  were  fo  in- 
duftrioufly  at  work:  and  this  from  a 
foolifli  zeal  for  a  certain  ridiculous, 
imaginary  thing,  called  Liberty,  to 
which  great  men  are  obferved  to  have  a 
great  animofity. 

This  law  had  been  promulgated  a 
very  little  time,  when  Mr.  Wild,  hav- 
ing received,  from  fome  dutiful  mem- 
bers of  the  gang,  a  valuable  piece  of 
goods,  did,  for  a  confideration  fome- 
what  fhort  of  it's  original  price,  re- 
convey  it  to  the  right  owner  j  for  which 
facl  being  ungratefully  informed  againft 
by  the  faid  owner,  he  was  furprized  in 
his  own  houfej  and  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  was  hurried  before  a  ma- 
giftrate,  and  by  him  committed  to  that 
cattle,  which,  fuitable  as  it  is  to  great- 
nefs, we  do  not  chufe  to  name  too  often 
in  our  hiftury,  and  where  many  great 
men,  at  this  time,  happened  to  be  af- 
fembled. 

The  governor,  or,  as  the  law  more 
honourably  calls  him,  Keeper  of  this 
caltle,  was  Mr.  Wild's  old  friend  and 
acquaintance.  This  made  the  latter 
greatly  fatisfied  with  the  place  of  his 
confinement,  as  he  promifed  himfelf  not 
only  a  kind  reception  and  handfome  ac- 
commodation there,  but  even  to  obtain 
his  liberty  from  him,  if  he  thought  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  defire  it ;  but,  alas!  he  was  de- 
ceived j  his  old  friendknewhim  no  long- 
er, and  refufed  to  fee  hirn  j  and  the  lieute- 
nant-governor infifted  on  as  high  garnifii 
for  fetters,  and  as  exorbitant  a  price  for 
lodging,  as  if  he  had  had  a  fine  gentle- 
man in  cuftody  for  murder,  or  any  other 
genteel  crime. 

To  confels  a  melancholy  truth,  it  is 
a  circumitance  much  to  be  lamented, 
that  there  is  no  abfolute  dependance  on 
the  friendship  of  great  men  :  an  ob- 
fervation  which  hath  been  frequently 
made,  by  thofe  who  have  lived  in  courts, 
or  in  Newgate,  or  in  any  other  place 
fet  apart  for  the  habitation  of  fuch  per- 
fons. 

The  fecond  day  of  his  confinement, 
he  was  greatly  furprized  at  receiving  a 
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tifit  from  his  wife  j  and  much  more  fo, 

when,  inftead  of  a  countenance  ready 

to  infult  him,  the  only  motive  to  which 

he  could  afcribe  her  prefence,  he  law 

the   tears   trickling  down    her  lovely 

cheeks.    He  embraced  her  with  the  ut- 

moft  marks  of  affection,  and  declared 

he  could  hardly  regret  his  confinement, 

fince  it  had  produced  fuch  an  inftance 

ef  the   rnppinefs   he  enjoyed  in  her, 

whofe  fidelity  to  him  on  this  occafion 

would,  he  believed,  make  him  the  envy 

of  moft  hufbands,  even   in  Newgate. 

He  then  begged  her  to  dry  her  eyes,  and 

be  comforted  j   for  that  matters  might 

go  better  with  him  than  fhe  expected. 

No,  no,'  fays  (he,  '  I  am  certain  you 

will  be  found  guilty  death.     I  knew 

what  it  would  always  come  to.     I 

told  you  it  was  impoflible  to  carry  on 

fuch  a  trade  long  j    but  you  would 

not  be  advifed,  and  now  you  lee  the 

confequence;  now  you  repent  when 

it  is  too  late.    All  the  comfort  I  fhall 

have  when  you  are  nubbed*,  is,  that 

I  gave  you  good  advice.     If  you  had 

always  gone  out  by  yourfelf,  as  I 

would  have  had  you,  you  might  have 

robbed  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  j 

but  you  was  wifer  than  all  the  world, 

or  rather  lazier,  and  fee  what  your 

lazinefs  is  come  to— to  the  cheat  f ; 

for  thither  you  will  go  now,  that's 

infallible,   and  a  juft  judgment  on 

you  for  following  your  headftrong 

will.  I  am  the  only  perfon  to  be  pitied  j 

poor  I,  who  fhall  be  fcandalized  for 

your  fault.      There  goes  Jhe  whofe 

hujband  'was   banged:    methinks  I 

hear  them  crying  fo  already.'      At 

which  words  (he  burft  into  tears.     He 

could  not  then  forbear  chiding  her  for  this 

vmneceffary  concern  on  his  account,  and 

begged  her  not  to  trouble  him  any  more. 

She  anfwered  with  fome  i'pirit,   *  On 

your  account,  and  be  d— d  to  you  ! 

No,  if  the  old  cull  of  a  juitice  had 

not  fent  me  hither,  I  believe  it  would 

have  been  long  enough  before  I  mould 

have  come  hither  to  fee  after  you: 

d'  ••••  n  me,  I  am  committed  for  the 

filing-lay  J,  man,  and  we  fhall  be  both 

nubbed  together.     I'faith,   my  dear, 

it  almolt  makes  me  amends  for  being 

nubbed  myfelf,  to  have  the  ple£fure  of 

feeing  thee  nubbed  too!' — '  Indeed, 

my  dear,1  anfwered  Wild,  *  it  is  what 

f  I  have  long  wiihed  for  thee  j  but  I  do 


not  defire  to  bear  thee  company,  and 
I  have  ftill  hopes  to  have  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  you  go  without  me ;  at  leaft 
I  will  have  the  pleafure  to  be  rid  of 
you  now.'    And  fo  faying,  he  feirei 
her  by  the  waift,  and  with  ftrong  arra 
flung  her  out  of  the  room  j  but  not  be- 
fore me  had  with  her  nails  left  a  bloody 
memorial  on  his  cheek:   and  thus  this 
fond  couple  parted. 

Wild  had  fcarce  recovered  himfelf 
from  the  uneafmefs  into  which  this 
unwelcome  vifit,  proceeding  from  the 
difagreeable  fondnel's  of  his  wife, 
had  thrown  him,  than  the  faithful 
Achates  appeared.  The  prefence  of 
this  youth  was  indeed  a  cordial  to  his 
fpirits.  He  received  him  with  open 
arms,  and  exprefTed  the  utmoft  fatisfac- 
tion  in  the  fidelity  of  his  friendfhip, 
which  fo  far  exceeded  the  fafhion  of 
the  times}  and  faid  many  things,  which 
we  have  forgot,  on  the  occafion ;  but 
we  remember  they  all  tended  to  the 
praife  of  Fireblood,  whofe  modefty  at 
length  put  a  flop  to  the  torrent  of  com- 
pliments, by  afferting  he  had  done  no 
more  than  his  duty,  and  that  he  fliould 
have  detefted  himfelf,  could  he  have 
forfaken  his  friend  in  his  adverfity :  and 
after  many  proteftations,  that  he  came 
the  moment  he  heard  of  his  misfortune, 
he  afked  him  if  he  could  be  of  any  fer- 
vice.  Wild  anfwered,  fince  he  had  fo 
kindly  propofed  that  queltion,  he  muft 
fay  he  mould  be  obliged  to  him  if  he 
could  lend  him  a  few  guineas,  for  that 
he  was  very  feedy.  Fireblood  replied, 
that  he  was  greatly  unhappy  in  not 
having  it  then  in  his  powerj  adding^ 
many  hearty  oaths,  that  he  had  not  a' 
farthing  of  money  in  his  pocket  5  which 
was,  indeed,  ftriclly  true,  for  he  had 
only  a  bank  note  which  he  had  that 
evening  purloined  from  a  gentleman  in 
the  playhoufe-paflage.  He  then  afked 
for  his  wife,  to  whom,  to  fpeak  truly, 
the  vifit  was  intended,  her  confinement 
being  the  misfortune  of  which  he  had 
juft  heard  j  for,  as  for  that  of  Mr. 
Wild  himfelf,  he  had  known  it  from 
the  firft  minute,  without  ever  intending 
to  trouble  him  with  his  company.  Be- 
ing informed,  therefore,  of  the  vifit 
which  had  lately  happened,  he  reproved 
Wild  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  that 
good  creature:  then  taking  as  fudden' 
leave  as  he  civilly  could  of  the  gentle- 


•  The  cant-word  for  hanging.      -j-  The  gallows, 


Pickirg  pockets, 


man, 
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man,  he  haftened  to  comfort  his  lady, 
who  received  him   with  great  kind- 


er H  A  P.     Ill, 

COTLIOUS     ANECDOTES     RELATING 
TO  THE  HISTORY  OF   NEWGATE. 

rpHERE  refided  iivthe  cattle,  at  the 
JL  fame  tiaie  with  M>.  Wild,  one 
Roger  John fon,  a  very  GREAT  MAN, 
who  had  long  been  at  the  hend  :  f  ,;H 
the  frigs  in  Newgate,  and  had  raiied 
contributions  on  them.  He  examined 
into  rbe  nature  of  their  defence,  procured 
and  inftr»£U'd  their  evidence  j  and  made 
himfelf,  atleaftin  their  opinion,  fonecef- 
fary  to  them,  that  the  whoiefate  of  New- 
gate feemed  entirely  to  He-rend  upon  him. 
Wild  had  not  been  irr«g  under  con- 
finement, before  he  began  to  oppofe 
this  man.  He  rejprefcnted  him  to  the 
frigs  as  a  fellow,  w  ho,  under  the  plau- 
fible  pretence  of  a  flirting  their  caufcs,  was 
in  reality  undermining  THE  LIBER- 
TIES OF  NEWGATE.  He  at  firil  threw 
cut  certain  fly  hints  *nd  infmuaiions  j 
but  having  by  degrees  formed  a  party 
againtt  Roger,  he  one  day  aflembled 
them  together,  and  fpoke  to  them  in 
the  following  florid  manner* 

*FR1EKDS  AND  FELLOW-CITIZENS, 

f  *T*HE  caufe  which  I  am  to  men- 
J-  *  tion  to  you  this  day,  is  of  fuch 
mighty  importance,  that  when  I  confi- 
der  my  own  fmall  abilities,  I  tremble 
with  an  apprehenfion  left  your  fafety 
may  be  rendered  precarious  by  the 
weaknefsof  him  who  hath  undertaken 
to  reprefent  to  vou  your  danger.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  liberty  of  Newgate  is  at 
ftake  :  your  privileges  have  been  long 
undermined  j  and  are  now  openly 
viebied  by  one  man,  by  one  who 
hutli  engroifed  to  himltlf  the  whole 
conduct  of  your  trials,  under  colour 
of  which  he  exacts  what  contribu- 
tions on  you  he  pic-tfes  :  but  are  thofe 
funjs  appropriated  to  the  ufes  for  which 
they  aie  raifed?  Your  frequent  con- 
victions at  the  Old  Bailey,  thofe  de- 
predations of  juiiice,  muft  too  fenii- 
bly  and  forely  demonltrate  the  con, 
trary.  What  evidence  doth  he  ever 
produce  for  the  prifoner,  which  the 
prifoner  himlelf  could  not  have  pro- 
vided, and  often  better  iuftrufte.d  ? 
Jiow  many  nvWe  youths  have  there 


been  loft,  when  a  tingle  alibi  wouM 
have  faved  them  !  Should  1  be  filent, 
nay,  could  your  own  injuries  want 
a  tongue    to   remonftrate,    the  very 
breath,  which,  by  his  negleft,  hath 
been  flopped  at  the  that,  would  cry 
out  loudly  againft  him.     Nor  is  the 
exorbitancy  of  his   plunders  vifible 
only  in  the  dreadful  confequences  it 
hath  produced  to  the  prigs,  nor  glares 
it  only  in   the  miferies  brought  on 
them  j  it  blazes  forth  in  the  more  de- 
fi'-aMe  effects   it   hath  wrought  for 
himfelf,  in  the  rich   perquifites  ac- 
quired by  it:  witnefs  that  filk  night- 
go^n,  thatrobeof  fhame,  which,  tohis 
eternal  dishonour,  he  publickly  wears ; 
that  gown,  which  I  will  not  fcrupleto 
call  the  winding-meet  of  the  liberties 
of  Newo.-te.     Is  there  a  frig  who 
hath  the  interelt  and  honour  of  New- 
gate fo  Jiule  at  heart,  that  he  can  re- 
frain fro nj  b'ufhing  when  he  beholds 
that  tioplu,  purchafed  with  the  breath 
of  ib  many  prigs  !    Nor  is  this  all  | 
his  waiiUrat,  embroidered  with  (ilk, 
anci   his  velvet  cap,  bought  with  the 
fame  price,  are  enh'gns  of  the  fame 
oifgrace.    Some  would  think  the  rags 
vhich   covered  his  nakednefs,  when 
firft  he  was  committed  hither,  well 
exchanged  for  thefe  ^audy  trappings 5 
but,    in  my  e,-,  no  exchange  can  be 
piofitable  wheu  difhonour  is  the  con- 
dition.    If,  therefore,  Newgate       .  * 
Here  the  only  copy  which  we  could  pro- 
cure of  this  fpee^h  breaks  offabruptly: 
howc-ver,  we  can  affure  the  reader,  from 
very  authentick  information,   that  he 
concluded  with  advifmgthe/^/gj  to  put 
their   affa<rs  into  other  hunds.     After 
which    one  ot   his  party,   as  had  been 
before  concerted,  in  a  very  long  fpeech, 
recommended    him  (Wild  himlelf)  to 
their  choice. 

Newgate  was  divided  into  parties  on 
this  occafion  j  the  frigs  on  each  fide  re- 
prefcnting  their  chief,  or  great  man,  to 
be  the  only  perfon  by  whom  the  affairs 
of  Newgate  could  be  managed  with  fafe- 
ty and  advantage.  The  prigs  had,  in- 
deed, very  incompatible  interefts  ;  for 
whereas  the  fnj  porters  of  Johnfon,  who 
was  in  pofltflion  of  the  plunder  of 
Newgate,  were  admitted  to  feme  (hare 
under  their  leader  j  fo  the  abettors  of 
Wild  had,  on  his  promotion,  the  fame 
views  of  dividing  fome  part  of  the 

ril  among  themfelves.     Itisnowon- 
,  therefore,  they  were  both  fo  warm 
on  each  fide.    What  may  feem  more 
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tfemarkable,  was,  that  the  debtors,  who 
were  entirely  unconcerned  in  the  dif- 
pute,  and  who  were  the  deftined  plunder 
of  both  parties,  mould  interelt  them- 
ielves with  the  utmoft  violence;  fome 
on  behalf  of  Wild,  and  others  in  fa- 
vour of  Johnfon  j  fo  that  all  Newgate 
refounded  with,  '  Wild  for  ever ! 
4  Johnfon  for  ever!'  and  the  poor 
debtors  re-echoed,  the  liberties  ofNew- 

fate,  (which,  in  the  cant  language, 
gnifies  ^/##<&r)  as  loudly  as  the  thieves 
themfelves.  In  ihort,  fach  quarrels 
and  animofities  happened  bet  ween  them, 
that  they  feemed  rather  the  people  of 
two  countries  long  at  war  with  each 
other,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame 
caftle. 

\VikTs  party  at  length  prevailed, 
and  he  fucceeded  to  the  place  and  power 
of  Johnfon,  whom  he  prefently  ftrip- 
ped  of  all  his  finery  ;  but  when  it  was 
propofed  that  he  fhould  fell  it,  and 
divide  the  money  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  he  waved  that  motion,  faying, 
it  was  not  yet  time;  that  he  mould  find 
a  better  opportunity;  that  the  cloaths 
wanted  cleaning;  with  many  other  pre- 
tences :  and,  within  two  days,  to  the 
iurprize  of  many,  he  appeared  in  them 
himlelf ;  for  which  he  vouchsafed  no 
other  apology,  than  that  they  fitted  him 
much  better  than  they  did  Johnfon, 
and  that  they  became  him  in  a  much 
more  elegant  manner. 
•  This  behaviour  in  Wild  greatly  in- 
cenfed  the  debtors,  particularly  thofe 
by  whofe  means  he  had  been  promoted. 
They  grumbled  extremely,  and  vented 
great  indignation  againft  Wild ;  when, 
one  day,  a  very  grave  man,  and  one  of 
much  authority  among  them,  befpoke 
them  as  follows. 

'  Nothing,  fure,  can  be  more  juftly 
ridiculous  than  the  conduct  of  thofe, 
who  fliould  by  the  lamb  in  the  wolfs 
way,  and  then  fhould  lament  his  be- 
ing devoured.  What  a  wolf  is  in  a 
ftieepfold,  a  great  man  is  in  fociety. 
Now,  when  one  wolf  is  in  pofieffion 
of  a  Iheepfold,  how  little  would  it 
avail  the  fimple  flock  to  expel  him, 
and  place  another  in  his  (lead  ?  Of 
the  fame  benefit  to  us  is  the  overthrow- 
ing one  prig  in  favour  of  another. 
And  for  what  other  advantage  was 
your  ftruggle  ?  Did  you  not  all 
know,  that  Wild  and  his  followers 
were  prigs9  as  well  as  Johnfon  and 


•  his  ?  What,  then,  could  the  comen- 
'  tion  be  among  luch,  but  that  whkh 
'  you  have  now  dilcovered  it  to  have 

*  been  ?  Perhaps  (owe  would  fay,  **  Is 
"  it,  then,  our  duty  tamely  toYubmrt 
*'  to    the    rapine    of    the  prig    who 


"  now  plunders  us,  for  fear  of  an  ex- 
"  change  B"  Surely,  no  :  but  I  anfwer, 
"  It  is  better  to  (hake  the  pi  under  o#*thaa 
"  to  exchange  the  plunderer."  And 
'  by  what  means  can  we  effect  this,  but 
'  by  a  total  change  in  our  manners? 
«  Every  prig  is  a  flave  :  his  own  priggijb 

*  defirts,  which  en  Have  him  themielves, 
4  betray  him  to  the  tyranny  of  otters. 

*  To  preferve,  therefore,  the  liberty  of 
«  Newgate,  is  to  change  the  manners 
«  of  Newgate.     Let  us,  therefore,  wl«» 

*  are  confined  here  for  debt  only,  fe- 

*  parate    ourfelves    entirely   from    the 
prigs  ;  neither  drink  with  them,  iwr 
converfe  with  them.    Let  us,  at  ths 
fame  time,  feparate  ourfelves  farther 
from  priggifm  itfelf.     laftead  of  be- 
ing ready,  on  every  opportunity,  to 
pillage  each  other,  let  us  be  coment 
with  our  honeft  (hare  of  tUe  common 

'  bounty,  and  with  the  acquiiltion  of 
'  our  own  induftry.  When  we  &pa* 

*  rate  from  t\\e  prigs,  let  us  enter  into 
'  a   clofer  alliance  with  one  another. 
'  Let  us  confider  ourfeives  all  as  mem- 


bers  of  one  consmunity,  to  the  pub- 
lick  good  of  which  we  are  to  facrifice 


c 

I 

'  our  private  views  ;  not  to  give  up  the 

'  intereft  of  the  whole  for  every  iittic 


plealureor  profit  which  /hall  accrue 
toourfelves.  Liberty  is  confident  with 
no  degree  of  honefty  inferior  to  this, 
and   the    community  where  this  a- 
bounds  no  prig  will  have  the  impu- 
dence or  audacioufnefs  to  endeavour 
to  enilave ;  or,  if  he  fhould,  his  own 
deftruclion  would  be  the  only  confe- 
quence  of  his  attempt.     But  while 
'  one  man  purfues  his  ambition,  an- 
'  other  his  intereft,  another  his  fafetyj 
'  while  one  hath  a  roguery  (  a  priggifa 

*  they  here  call  it)  to  commit,  and  an- 
'  other  a  roguery  to  defend,  they  mult 
r  naturally  fly  to  the  favour  and  protec- 
'  tion  of  thofe  who  have  power  to  give 
«  them  what  they  defire,  and  to  defend 
«  them  from  what  they  fear  ;  nay,  in 
«  this  view  it  becomes  their  intereft  to 

*  promote  this  power  in  their  patrons. 

*  Now,    gentlemen,    when  we  are  no 
'  longer  prigs,  we  mall  no  longer  have 
«  theie  fears,  or  thcfe  defires.     What 

*  remain*, 
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remains,   therefore,  for   us,    but   to 
refolve  bravely  to  lay  alide  our  prig - 
giftn,  (our  roguery,  in  plainer  words) 
and  preferve  our  liberty,  or  to  give 
up  the  latter  in  the  preservation  and 
preference  of  the  former/ 
This  i'peech  was  received  with  much 
applauie  ;  however,  Wild  continued,  as 
before,  to  levy  contributions  among  the 
prifoners,  to  apply  the   garnilh  to  his 
own  ufe,  and  to  itrut  openly  in  the  or- 
naments which  he  had  (tripped   from 
Johnfon.     To   fpeak  fmcerely,    there 
\vas  more  bravado  than  real  ufe  or  ad- 
vantage in  thefe  trappings.     As  for  the 
night-gown,  if  s  outfide,  indeed,  made 
a  glittering  tinfel-appearance,    but  it 
kept  him  not   warm  j  nor   could   the 
'finery  of  it  do  him  much  honour,  fince 
every  one  knew  it  did  not  properly  be- 
long to  him  :  as  to  the  waiitcoat,  it 
fitted  him  very  ill,  being  infinitely  too 
big  for  him  }  and  the  cap  wasfo  heavy, 
that  it  made  his  head  ache.   Thus  thefe 
cloaths,  which,  perhaps,  (as  they  pre- 
iented  the  idea  of  their  mifery  more  fen- 
fib  iy  to  the  people's  eyes)  brought  him 
more  envy,  hatred  and  detraction,  than 
all  his  deeper  impositions  and  more  real 
advantages,  afforded   very  little  ufe  or 
honour  to  the  wearer  j  nay,  could  fcarce 
ierve  to  amufe  his  own  vanity,  when 
this  was  cool  enough  to  reflect  with  the 
leaft  ferioufnefs.     And,  mould  I  fpeak 
jn  the  language  of  a  man  whoeftimated 
human  happinefs  without  regard  to  that 
greatnefs  which  we  have  fo  laborioufly 
endeavoured  to  paint  in  this  hiftory,  it 
is  probable  he  never  took  (*'.  e.  robbed 
the  prifoners  of)  a  (hilling,  which  he 
himielf  did  not  pay  too  dear  for. 


CHAP.    IV. 

THE  DEAD-WARRANT  ARRIVES 
FOR.  HEARTFREE  }  ON  WHICH 
OCCASION  WILD  BETRAYS  SOME 

HUMAN  WEAKNESS. 

THE  dead-warrant,  as  it  is  called, 
now  came  down  to  Newgate  for 
the  execution  of  Heartfree  among  the 
relt  of  the  prifoners.  And  here  the 
reader  muft  excufe  us,  who  profefs  to 
draw  natural,  not  perfect  characters; 
and  to  record  the  truths  of  hiltory,  not 
the  extravagances  of  romance,  while 
we  relate  a  weaknefs  in  Wild,  or  which 


we  are  ourfeives  afhamed,  and  which 
we   would    willingly    have   concealed, 
could  we   have  preterved  at  the  lame 
time  that  ftri&  attachment  to  truth  and 
impartiality    which  we  have  profe/Ted 
in   recording   the  annals  of  this  great 
man.     Know,  then,  reader,  that  this 
dead-warrant  did  not  affect  Heartfree, 
who  was  to  fuffer  a  mameful  death  by 
it,  with  half  the  concern  it  gave  Wild, 
who  had  been  the  occafion  of  it.     He 
had  been  a  little  (truck  the  day  before, 
on   feeing  the  children  carried  away  in 
tears  from  their  father.      This    fight 
brought  the  remembrance  of  fome  flight 
injuries  he  had  done  the  father  to  his 
mind,  which  he  endeavoured,  as  much 
as  poflible,  to  obliterate  j  but  when  one 
of  the   keepers  (I  mould  fay,  lieute- 
nants of  the  caftle)  repeated  Heartfree's 
name  among  thofe  of  the  malefactors 
who  were  to  fuffer  within  a  few  days, 
the  blood  forfook  his  countenance  j  and, 
in  acold,ftill  ftream,  moved  heavily  to 
his  heart,    which  had  fcarce  ftrength 
enough  left  to  return  it  through  his 
veins.     In  fliort,  his  body  fo  vifibly  de- 
monftrated  the  pangs  of  his  mind,  that, 
to  efcape  obfervation,  he  retired  to  his 
room,  where  he  fullenly  gave  vent  to 
fuch  bitter  agonies,  that  even  the  in- 
jured Heartfree,  had  not  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  what  his  wife  had  fuffered  (hut 
every  avenue  of  compaflion,  would  have 
pitied  him. 

When  his  mind  was  thoroughly  fa- 
tigued, and  worn  out  with  the  horrors 
which  the  approaching  fate  of  the  poor 
wretch,  who  lay  under  a  fentence  which 
he  had  iniquitoufly  brought  upon  him, 
had  fuggefted,  fleep  promifed  him  re- 
lief; but  this  promife  was,  alas!  de- 
lufive.  This  certain  friend  to  the  tired 
body  is  often  the  fevereft  enemy  to  the 
opprefled  mind  :  fo  at  leaft  it  proved  to 
Wild,  adding  vifionary  to  real  horrors, 
and  tormenting  his  imagination  with 
phantoms  too  dreadful  to  be  defcribed. 
At  length,  ftarting  from  thefe  vifions, 
he  no  fooner  recovered  his  wakingfenfes, 
than  he  cried  out,  *  I  may  yet  prevent 
•  this  cataftrophe  j  it  is  not  too  late  to 
'  difcover  the  whole.'  He  then  paufcd 
a  moment  j  but  greatnefs  inftantly  re- 
turning to  his  afliftance,  checked  the 
bafe  thought,  as  it  fii  ft  offered  itfelf  to 
his  mind.  He  then  reafoned  thus  coolly 
with  himfelf,  «  Shall  I,  like  a  child, 
'  or  a  woraan>  or  one  of  thofe  mean 
•  wretches, 
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t  wretches,  whom   I  have  always  de- 
fpifed,  be   frightened  by  dreams  and 
viiionary  phantoms,  to  fully  that  ho- 
nour which  I   have  fo  difficultly  ac- 
quired, and  fo  glcrioufly  maintained! 
Shall  I,  to  redeem  the  worthlefs   life 
of  this  filly  fellow,  f offer  my  reputa- 
tion  to  contract  a   (lain    which  the 
blood  of  millions  cannot  wipe  away  ! 
\Vas  it  only  that  the  few,  the  fimpls 
part  of  mankind,  mould  call  me  a 
rogue,  perhaps    I  could  fubmitj  but 
to    be  for   ever   contemptible  to  the 
PRIGS,  as  a  wretch  who  wanted  fpi- 
rit   to   execute  my  undertaking,  can 
never  be  digdted.     What  is  the  life 
of  a  fingle  raan  ?     Have   not  whole 
armies  and  nations  been  facrificed  to 
the  honour  of  ONE  GREAT  MAN  ? 
Nay,  to  omit  that  firft  clafs  of  great- 
neis,    the   conquerors  of    mankind, 
how  often  have  numbers  fallen' by  a 
fictitious    plot,    only   to  fatisfy  the 
fpleen,  or  perhaps  exercife  the  inge- 
nuity, of  a  member  of  that  fecond  or- 
der  of    greatnefs,    the    minijlcrial  1 
What  have  I  done,  then  ?  Why,  I 
have  ruined  a  family,   and  brought 
an  innocent  man  to  the  gallows.     I 
ought  rather  to   weep,    with    Alex- 
ander, that  I  have  ruined  no  more, 
than  to  regret  the  little  I  have  done.1 
He  at  length,  therefore,  bravely  re- 
Solved  to  confign  over  Heartfree  to  his 
fate,  though  it  coil  him  more  ftruggling 
than  may  eafily  be  believed,  utterly  to 
conquer  his  reiuclance,  and  to  banifh 
away  every  degree  of  humanity  from 
his  mind,  thefe  little  fparks  of  which 
compofed  one  of  thofe  weaknefTes  which 
we  lamented  in  the  opening  of  our  hif- 
tory. 

But,  in  vindication  of  our  hero,  we 
muft  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  Nature 
is  feldom  fo  kind  as  thofe  writers  who 
draw  characters  abfolutely  perfect.  She 
ieldora  creates  any  man  fo  compleatly 
great,  orcompleatly  low,  but  that  fome 
fparks  of  humanity  will  glimmer  in  the 
former,  and  fome  fparks  of  what  the 
vulgar  call  evil  will  dart  forth  in  the 
latter  5  utterly  toextinguim  which,  will 
give  fome  pain  and  uneafinefs  to  both  : 
for,  I  apprehend,  no  mind  was  ever  yet 
formed  entirely  free  from  blemifli,  un- 
lefs,  peradveniure,  that  of  a  fan&ified 
hypocrite,  whole  pi  aifes  fome  well-fed 
flatterer  hath  gratefully  thought  picper 
to  fing  forth » 


CHAP.     V. 

CONTAINING     VARIOUS    MATTERS. 

'  I  ^  H  E  day  was  now  come  when  poor 
JL  Heartfree  was  to  fuffcr  an  igno- 
minious death.  Friendly  had,  in  the 
ftrongelt  manner,  confirmed  his  arTur- 
ance  of  fulfilling  his  promife,  of  be- 
coming a  father  to  one  of  his  children, 
and  a  hulband  to  the  other.  This  gave 
him  inexprefiible  comfort  5  and  be  had, 
the  evening  before,  taken  his  Jaft  leave 
of  the  little  wretches,  with  a  tendernefs 
which  drew  a  tear  from  one  of  the 
keepers,  joined  to  a  magnanimity  which 
would  have  pleafed  a  Stoic.  When  h« 
was  informed  that  the  coach,  which 
Friendly  had  provided  for  him,  was 
ready,  and  that  the  retiof  the  phfoners 
were  gone,  he  embraced  that  faithful 
friend  with  great  pailion,  and  begged 
that  he  would  leave  him  here  5  but  th« 
other  defired  leave  to  accompany  him 
to  his  end,  which  at  iaft  he  was  forced 
to  comply  with.  And  now  he  was 
proceeding  towards  t;he  coach,  when 
he  found  his  difficulties  were  not  yet 
over  j  for  now  a  friend  arrived,  of 
whom  he  was  to  take  a  harder  and  more 
tender  leave  than  he  had  yet  gone 
through.  This  friend,  reader,  was  no 
other  than  Mrs.  Heartfree  herfclf  $  who 
ran  to  him  with  a  look  all  wild,  ftai- 
ing,  and  frantick  $  and  having  reached 
his  arms,  fainted  away  in  them,  with- 
out uttering  a  fingle  iy  liable.  Heart^ 
free  was,  with  great  difficulty,  able  to 
preferve  his  own  lenfes  in  fuch  a  fur- 
prize,  at  fuch  a  feafon.  And,  indeed, 
our  good-natured  reader  will  be  rather 
inclined  to  wi(h  this  miferable  couple 
had,  by  dying  in  each  other's  arms, 
put  a  final  period  to  their  woes,  than 
have  furvived  to  tafte  thofe  bitter  mo- 
ments which  were  to  be  their  portion, 
and  which  the  unhappy  wife,  icon  re- 
covering from  the  fhort  intermiflion  of 
being,  now  began  to  fufFer.  When  Hie 
became  firft  milt  re  is  of  her  voice,  me 
burft  forth  into  the  following  accents  : 
'  O,  my  hufoand  !— rls  this  the  condi- 
'  tion  in  which  I  find  you,  after  our 

*  cruel   feparation  !     Who    hath   done 
c  this  ?     Cruel  Heaven  !    What  is  the 

*  occafion  ?     I  know  thou  canft  defcrve 
'  no  ill.      Tell   me,    fomebcdy    who 
«  can  fpeak,  while  I  have  my  fenfes 

L  •  left 
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left  to  underftand— -what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?'  At  which  wordfc  feveral  laughed  j 
and  one  anfwered,  *  The  matter !  Why, 
no  great  matter — the  gentleman  is 
not  the  firft,  nor  won't  be  the  laft : 
the  word  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  we 
are  to  ftay  all  the  morning  here,  I 
fhall  lofe  my  dinner.'  Heartfree, 
paufmg  a  moment,  and  recollecting 
himfeif,  cried  out,  '  I  will  bear  all 
'  with  patience.*  And  then,  addrefs- 
ing  himfclf  to  the  commanding  officer, 
begged  he  might  only  have  a  few  mi- 
nutes by  himfeif  with  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  not  feen  before  fmce  his  mis- 
fortunes. The  great  man  anfwered, 
he  had  companion  on  him^  and  would 
do  more  than  he  could  anfwer;  but  he 
Juppofed  he  was  too  much  a  gentleman 
not  to  know  that  fomething  was  due 
for  fuch  civility.  On  this  hint,  Friend- 
ly, who  was  himfeif  half  dead,  pulled 
five  guineas  out  of  his  pocket;  which 
the  great  man  took,  and  faid  he  would 
be  fo  generous  to  give  him  ten  minutes  j 
on  which  one  obferved,  that  many  a 
gentleman  had  bought  ten  minutes  with 
a  woman  dearer ;  and  many  other  face- 
tious remarks  were  made,  unneceffary 
to  be  here  related.  Heartfree  was  now 
fuffered  to  retire  into  a  room  with  his 
wife  j  the  commander  informing  him, 
at  his  entrance,  that  he  mult  be  expe- 
ditious, for  that  the  reft  of  the  good 
company  would  be  at  the  tree  before 
Tiim  j  and  he  fuppofed  he  was  a  gentle- 
man of  too  much  breeding  to  make 
them  wait. 

This  tender,  wretched  couple,  were 
now  retired  for  thefe  few  minutes, 
which  the  commander  without  carefully 
meafured  with  his  watch  j  and  Heart- 
free  was  muftering  all  his  refolution  to 
part  with  what  his  foul  fo  ardent- 
ly doated  on,  to  conjure  her  to  fup- 
port  his  lofs  for  the  fake  of  her  poor 
infants,  and  to  comfort  her  with  the 
promife  of  Friendly  on  their  account ; 
but  all  his  defign  was  fruftrated.  Mrs. 
Heartfree  could  not  fupport  the  fliock, 
but  again  fainted  away  j  and  fo  entire- 
ly loft  every  fymptom  of  life,  that 
Heartfree  called  vehemently  tor  afiift- 
ance.  Friendly  rufhed  firft  into  the 
room,  and  was  foon  followed  by  many 
others ;  and,  what  was  remarkable, 
one  who  had,  unmoved,  beheld  the 
tender  icene  between  thele  parting  lov- 
ers, WHS  touched  to  the  quick  by  the 
l»ale  looks  of  the  woman,  and  ran  up 


and  down  for  water,  drops,  &c.  wittl 
the  utmoft  hurry  and  confufion.  The 
ten  minutes  were  expired,  which  the 
commander  now  hinted  }  and  feeing 
nothing  offered  for  the  renewal  of  the 
term,  (for,  indeed,  Friendly  hadunhap*- 
pily  emptied  his  pockets)  he  began  to 
grow  very  importunate  j  and  at  laft  told 
Heartfree,  he  mould  be  afhamed  not 
to  aft  more  like  a  man.  Heartfree 
begged  his  pardon,  and  faid,  he  would 
make  him  wait  no  longer.  Then,  with 
the  deepeft  figh,  cried,  *  O  my  angel  1* 
and  embracing  his  wife  with  the  ut- 
moft eagernefs,  kiffed  her  pale  lips  with, 
more  fervency  than  ever  bridegroom 
did  the  blulhing  cheeks  of  his  bride : 
he  then  cried,  «  The  Almighty  bleft 

*  thee!  and,  if  it  be  his  pleafure,  re- 
<  ftore  thee  to  life  ;  if  not,  I  befeech 
'  him  we  may  prefently  meet  again  in 
'  a  better  world  than  this!'     He  was 
breaking  from   her;  when,  perceiving 
her  fenfe  returning,  he  could  not  for- 
bear renewing  his  embrace,  and  again 
prefling  her  lips  ;  which  now  recovered 
life  and  warmth  fo  faft,  that  he  begged 
one  ten  minutes  more,  to  tell  her  what 
her  fwooning  had  prevented  her  hear- 
ing.    The  worthy  commander,  being 
perhaps  a  little  touched  at  this   tender 
fcene,  took  Friendly  afide,   and  aiked 
him  what  he  would  give,  if  he  would 
fuffer  his  friend  to  remain  half  an  hour. 
Friendly  anfwered,  «  Any  thing  j1  that 
he  had  no  more  money  in  his  pocketj 
but  he  would  certainly  pay  him  that 
afternoon.    *  Well,  then,  I'll  be  mode- 
6  rate,'   faid  he— 'twenty  guineas.'— 
Friendly  anfwered,  *  It  is  a  bargain.' 
The  commander  having  exa6led  a  firm 
promife,  cried,  *  Then  I  don't  care  if 

*  they  ftay  a  whole  hour  together ;  for 

*  what  fignifies  hiding  good  news  ?i~ 
'  the  gentleman    is   reprieved—  ;'    of 
which  he  had  juft  before  received  no- 
tice in  a  whifper.     It  would   be  very 
impertinent  to  offer  at  a  defcription  of 
the  joy  this  occafioned  to  the  two  friends, 
or  to  Mrs.   Heartfree,  who  was  now 
again  recovered.    A  furgeon,  who  was 
happily  prefent,  was  employed  to  bleed 
them  all.  After  which  the  commander, 
who  had  his  promife  of  the  money  again 
confirmed  to  him,  wifhed  Heartfree  joy  j 
and,  fliaking  him  very  friendly  by  the 
hands,  cleared  the  room  of  all  the  com- 
pany, and  left  the  three  friends  toge- 
ther, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

IN  WHICH  THE  FOREGOING  HAPPY 
INCIDENT  IS  ACCOUNTED  FOR. 

BU  T  here,  though  I  am  convinced 
my  good-natured  reader  may  al- 
moft  want  the  furgeon's  afiiftance  alfo, 
and  that  there  is  no  paflage  in  this 
whole  ftory  which  can  afford  him  equal 
delight  j  yet,  left  our  reprieve  mould 
feem  to  reiemble  that  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  I  lhall  endeavour  to  mew  him, 
that  this  incident,  which  is  undoubted- 
ly true,  is  at  Jeaft  as  natural  as  delight- 
ful j  for,  we  afTure  him,  we  would  ra- 
ther have  fuffered  half  mankind  to  be 
hanged,  than  have  faved  one  contrary 
to  the  ftricteft  rules  of  writing  and  pro- 
bability. 

Be  it  known,  then,  (a  circumftance 
which  I  think  highly  credible)  that  the 
great  Fireblood  had  been,  a  few  days 
before,  taken  in  the  fact  of  a  robbery, 
and  carried  before  the  fame  juftice  of 
peace  who  had,  on  his  evidence,  com- 
mitted Heartfree  to  prifon.     This  ma- 
giftrate,  who  did,  indeed,  no  fmall  ho- 
nour to  the  commiflion  he  bore,  duly 
confidered  the  weighty  charge  commit- 
ed  to  him,  by  which  he  was  intrufted 
with  decifions  affecting  the  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  properties  of  his  countrymen  $ 
he  therefore  examined  always,  with  the 
utmoft  diligence  and  caution,  into  every 
minute  circumftance.    And,  as  he  had 
a  good  deal  balanced,  even  when   he 
committed  Heartfree,  on  the  excellent 
character  given  him  by  Friendly  and 
the  maidj  and  as  he  was  much  ftag- 
gered  on  finding,  that  of  the  two  per- 
fons  on  whofe  evidence  alone  Heartfree 
had  been  committed,  and  had  been  fince 
convicted,  one  was  in  Newgate  for  a 
felony,  and  the  other  was  now  brought 
before  him  for  a  robbery  j  he  thought 
proper  to  put  the  matter  very  home  to 
Fireblood  at  this   time.     The  young 
Achates  was  taken,  as  we  have   faid, 
in  the  fact  5  fo  that  denial,  he  faw,  was 
in  vain.     He,  therefore,  honeftly  con- 
fefled  what  he  knew  muft  be  proved  j 
and  defired,  on  the  merit  of  the  difco- 
veries  he  made,  to  be  admitted  as  an 
evidence  againft  his  accomplices.  This 
afforded  the  happieft  opportunity  to  the 
juftice  to  fatisfy  his  confcience  in  rela- 
tion to  Heartfree.     He  toU  Fireblood, 
tljat  if  he  expefted  the  favour  he  frli. 


cited,  it  muft  be<  on  condition  that  he 
revealed  the  whole  truth  to  him  con- 
cerning the  evidence  which  he  had  late* 
ly  given  againft  a  bankrupt,  and  which 
fome  circumftances  had  induced  a  fu« 
fpicion  of;  that  he  might  depend  on  it, 
the  truth  would  be  dilcovered  by  other 
means  j  and  gave  fome  oblique  hint* 
(a  deceit  entirely  jurtifiable)  that  Wild 
himfelf  had  offered  fuch  a  difcovery. 
The  very  mention  of  Wild's  name  im- 
mediately alarmed  Fireblood,  who  did 
not  in  the  leaft  doubt  the  readinefs  of 
that  great  man  to  hang  any  of  the  gang, 
when  his  own  intereft  feemed  to  require 
it.  He,  therefore,  hefitated  not  a  mo- 
ment 5  but  having  obtained  a  promife 
from  the  juftice  that  he  mould  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  evidence,  he  difcovered  the 
whole  falmood,  and  declared  that  he 
had  been  feduced  by  Wild  to  depoie  as 
he  had  done. 

The  juftice  having  thus  luckily  and 
timely  dilcovered  this  fcene  of  villainy, 
alias  greatnefs,  loft  not  a  moment  in 
ufing  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  get  the 
cafe  of  the  unhappy  convict  reprefented 
to  the  fovereign  ;  who  immediately 
granted  him  that  gracious  reprieve 
which  caufed  fuch  happinefs  to  the  per- 
fons  concerned  j  and  which,  we  hope, 
we  have  now  accounted  for  to  the  fa- 
tisfaction  of  the  reader. 

The  good  magiftrate  having  obtained 
this  reprieve  for  Heartfree,  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  vifit  him  in  the 
prifon,  and  to  found,  if  poflible,  the 
depth  of  this  affair ;  that  if  he  mould 
appear  as  innocent  as  he  now  began  to 
conceive  him,  he  might  ufe  all  ima- 
ginable methods  to  obtain  his  pardon 
and  enlargement. 

The  next  day,  therefore,  after  that 
when  the  miferable  fcene  above  de- 
fcribed  had  parted,  he  went  to  New- 
gate, wheie  he  found  thofe  three  per- 
fons,  namely,  Heartfree,  his  wife,  and 
Friendly,  fitting  together.  The  juftice 
informed  the  prifoner  of  the  confeflion 
of  Fireblood,  with  the  fteps  which  he 
had  taken  upon  it.  The  reader  will  eafi- 
ly  conceive  the  many  outward  thanks, 
as  well  as  inward  gratitude,  which  he 
received  from  all  three  j  but  thofe  were 
of  very  little  confequence  to  him,  com- 
pared with  the  fecret  fati?faction  he  felt 
in  his  mind  from  reflecting  on  the 
prefervation  of  innocence,  as  he  foon 
after  very  clearly  perceived  was  the  cafe* 
When  h«  tittered  the  room,  Mrs. 
I*  a  Heart- 
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Heartfree  was  i'peaking  with  fome  ear- 
rieilnefs  :  as  he  perceived,  therefoie,  he 
had  interrupted  her,  he  begged  (he 
would  continue  her  difcourfe,  which, 
it"  he  prevented  by  his  prtfence,  he  de- 
fired  to  depart  j  but  Heart  free  would 
not  fuffcr  it.  He  faid,  flV  had  been 
relating  Ibme  adventures,  which  per- 
haps might  entertain  him  to  hear,  and 
v/nich  fhe  the  rather  defiml  he  would 
hear,  as  they  might  ierve  to  illuftrate  the 
foundation  on  which  this  falfhood  had 
been  built,  which  had  brought  on  her 
liuiband  all  his  misfortunes. 

The  juftice  very  gladly  confented  j 
and  Mrs.  Hcartfree,  at  her  huuband's 
clenre,  began  the  relation  from  the  firft 
renewal  of  Wild's  acquaintance  with 
him:  but,  though  this  recapitulation 
was  nectitary  for  the  information  of 
our  good  magiftrate,  as  it  would  be 
uieleis,  and  perhaps  ted;ous,  to  the 
reader,  we  ft;, all  -only  repeat  that  part 
cf  her  ftory  to  which  he  is  only  a  ftran- 
ger,  beginning  with  what  happened  to 
Jher  after  Wild  had  been  turned  adrift 
in  the  beat  by  the  captain  of  the  French 
j>rivatter. 


C  H  A  P.    Vtt. 

MRS.     HEARTFREE      RELATES    HEfc 
ADVENTURES. 

MRS.   Heartfree  proceeded  thus. 
'  Thevengeance  which  the  French 
«   captain  exacled  on   that  villain,  (our 
»  hero)  perfuaded  me  that  I  was  fdllen 

*  .into  the  hands  of  a   man  of  honour 
«  and  juftice;  nor,  indeed,   was  it  pof 
'   Cv  It  tor  any  peribn  to  be  treated  with 

*  more  refpect  and  civility  than  I  now 
1  .was  :   but  if  this  could  not  mitigate 

*  .my  iorrows,  when  I  reflected  on  the 
4  condition   in  which  I  had  been   be- 

.jil  to  leave  all  that  was^dear  to 
'  me,  much  lefs  could  it  produce  iuch 
«  un  fftcft,  when  I  difcovered,  as  I 

*  loon  did,  that  I  owed   it  chiefly  to  a 
«  pafiion  v.'hich  threatened  me  with  great 
<   uneafmefs,  as  it  quickly  appeared  tc 

;  ry  vioknt,  and  as  I  was  p'blb- 
"  lu  .  .11  the  power  of  the  perion  who 
'  poiT'  i't'^ii  it,  or  was  iaihev  p  ifcflcu  by 

*  it,      i    mutt,    hi.-wcver,   ao    him    the 

lay,  my    fears  carried    my 
' 


.ions  farther  than  I   aJ'ter-^ 
Our,*!  I  i'.ad  any  icaibn  to  carry  ' 
iJ,  inJud,   very   icon  acquaint 


me  with  his  paflion,  and  ufed  at! 
thofc  gentle  methods,  which  frequent- 
ly (ucceed  with  our  fex,  to  prevail 
with  me  to  gratify  it  ;  but  never  once 
threatened,  nor  had  the  lead  recourie 
to  force.  He  did  not,  even  once,  in- 
fmuate  to  me,  that  I  was  totally  in 
liis  power,  which  I  myfelf  fufficient- 
ly  faw,  and  whence  I  drew  the  moft 
dreadful  apprehenfions,  well  know- 
ing, that  as  there  are  fome  difpofi- 
tions  fo  brutal,  that  cruelty  adds  a 
zeft  and  favour  to  their  pleafures  j  fo 
there  are  others  whole  gentler  incli- 
nations are  better  gratified  when 
they  win  us  by  fofter  methods  to  com- 
ply with  their  defires  ;  yet  that  even 
thefe  may  be  often  compelled  by  an  un- 
ruly pafiion  to  have  recourfe  at  laft  to 
the  means  of  violence,  when  they  de- 
fpair  of  fuccefs  from  periuafion  ;  but 
I  was  happily  the  captive  of  a  better 
man.  My  conqueror  was  one  of  thofe 
over  whom  vice  bath  a  limited  jurif- 
diclion  j  and  though  he  was  too  eali- 
ly  prevailed  on  to  fin,  he  was  proof 
againft  any  temptation  to  villainy. 
*  We  had  been  two  days  almoft 
totally  becalmed,  when  a  brilk 
gale  i  ifing,  as  we  were  in  fight  of 
Dunkirk,  we  faw  a  veflel  making 
full  fail  towards  us.  The  captain  of 
the  privateer  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he 
apprehended  no  danger  but  from  a 
"man  of  war,  which  the  failors  dif- 
cerned  "this  not  to  be.  He  therefore 
ftruck  his  colours,  and  furled  his 
fails  as  much  as  poffible,  in  order  to 
lie  by  and  exptcl  her,  hoping  fhe 
might  be  a  prize.'  (Here  Heartfree 
fmiling,  his  wife  flopped,  and  enquired 
the  cauie.  iie  told  her,  it  wns  from 
her  uiing  the  lea-terms  fo  aptly.  She 
laughed,  and  anlwered,  he  would  won- 
der lefs  at  this,  when  he  heard  the  long 
time  (he  had  bten  on  board  :  and  then 
proceeded)  '  This  ve(Tcl  now  came  a- 
lung-fide  of  us,  and  hailed  us,  hav- 
ing perceived  that  on  which  we 
were  aboard  to  be  of  her  own  coun- 
try. They  begged  us  not  to  put  into 
Dunkiik,  hut  to,  accompany  them 
"in  their  pmfuit  of  a  large  English 
•'merchant- man,  whom  we  mould  cafi- 
ly  ovtrtikt,  and,  both  together,  as 
eaftly  conquer.  Our  captain  imme- 
c'.tatciy  confuted  to  this  proportion, 
and  ordered  all  his  fail  to  be  croiHrd. 
This  was  moll  unwelcome  news  to 
me  j  however,  he  comforted  me  all 

•  he 
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he  could,  by  alluring  me  I  had  no- 
thing to  fear  that  he  would  be  fo 
Far  from  offering  the  leaft  rudenefs 
to  me  himfelf,  that  he  would,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  protect  me  from 
it.  This  aiTurance  gave  me  all  the 
tonlblation  which  my  prefent  circum- 
ftances,  and  the  dreadful  apprehen- 
fions  I  had  on  your  dear  account, 
wou'i-.i  admit.'  (At  which  words,  the 
teridertft  glances  pafled  on  both  fides 
between  the  hufband  and  wife.) 

«  We  failed  near  twelve  hours,  when 
'  we  came  in  fight  of  the  fiiip  we  were 
'  in  purfuit  of,  and  which  we  mould 
*  probably  have  foon  come  up  with,  had 
not    a  very    thick  mift   ravifhed  her 
from  our  eyes.     This  mill  continued 
feveral  hours,  and  when  it  cleared  up, 
we   difcovered  our  companion    at  a 
greatdiftance  from  us  j  but  what  gave 
us  (I  mean  the  captain  and  his  crew) 
the  greateft  uneafinefs,  was  the  fight 
"of  a  very  large  fliip  within   a  mile  of 
us,  which  prefently    fainted  us  with 
a  gun,    and    now  appeared   to  be  a 
third -rate  Englim  man  of  war.     Our 
captain   declared  the  impoflibility  of 
either  fighting  or  efcaping  j  and  ac- 
cordingly Itruck,  without  waiting  for 
the  broadfide  which  was  preparing  for 
us,  and  which,  perhaps,  would  have 
prevented  me  from  the  happinefs  I 
now  enjoy/     This  ogcafioned  Heart- 
free  to  change  colour  j  his  wife,  there- 
lore,  paffed   haftily  to  circumftances  of 
aVnore  fmiling  complexion. 

*  I  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  event,  as 

*  I  thought  it   would  not  only  reftore 
'  me  to  the  fafe  pofTtflion  of  my  jew- 
'  els,  but  to  what  I  value  beyond  all 
'  the  treafure  in  the  univerfe.     My  ex- 

*  peftation,  however,  of  both  thefe,  was 
'  fomewhat  crofTed  for  the  prefent :   as 
'  'to  the  former,  I  was  told  they  mould 

*  be  carefuilly    preferved,   but  that    I 

*  'mult  prove  my  right  to  them  before 
8  I  could  expecl  their  reftoratiunj  which, 
'  "if  I  miftake  not,  the  captain  did  not 
'  very  eagerly  defire  I  fhould  be  able  to 
'  accomplifh :  and,  as  to  the  latter,  I 

*  was  acquainted,  that  I  mould  be  put 

*  'aboard  the  fii  ft  fhip  which   they  met 

*  'on  her  way  to  England,  but  that  they 
«  were  proceeding  to  the  Well  Indies. 

*  I  had   not  been    long  aboard    the 

*  man  of  war,  before  I  difcovered  jult 
c  reafon  rather   to   lament  than  rejoice 
f  "at  the  exchange  of  my  captivity  (for 

*  fuch  I  concluded  my  prefent  lituatio'n 


*  to  be.)     I  had  now  another  lover 
'  in  the  caplain  of  this  Englishman, 
'  and  much  rougher  and  lefs  gallant 
'  than  the  Frenchman  had  been.     He 

*  ufed  me  with  fcarce  common  civility  ; 
'  as,  indeed,  he  {hewed  very  little  to 
'  any  other  perfon,  treating  his  officers 
'  little  better  than  a  man  of  no  great 

*  good-breeding    would    exert  to    his 

*  meaneft  fervant,  and  that,  too,  on  fome 

*  very  irritating  provocation.     As  for 
f  me,  he  addrefled  me  with  the  info- 

*  lence  of  a  bafhaw  to  a  Circaflian  flave5 
'  he  talked  to  me  with  the  loofe  licence 

*  in  which  the  moft  profligate  libertines 
4  ccnverfe    with    harlots,    and    which 

*  women,  abandoned  only  in  a  moderate 

*  degree,  deteft  and  abhor.     He  often 

*  kifled  me  with  very  rude  familiarityj 

*  and  one  day  attempted  farther  bru- 
'  tality,  when  a  gentleman  on  board, 

*  and  who  was  in  my  fituation,  (that  is, 

*  had  been  taken  by   a  privateer,  and 
f  was    retaken)  refcued   me   from   his 
'  hands  j  for  which   the   captain  con- 
'  fined  him,  though  he  was  not  under 

*  his   command,  two   days    in   irons: 

*  when  he  was  releafed,  (for  I  was  not 
'  fuffered  to  vifit   him  in  his  confine- 

*  mem)  I  went  to  him,  and  thanked  him 
'  with  the  utmoil  acknowledgment  for 

*  what  he  had  done  and  fuffered  on  my 
'  account.     The  gentleman  behaved  to 

*  me  in  the  handfomeft  manner  on  this 
'  occafion  j  told  me,  he  was  afhamed  of 

*  the  high  fenfe  I  feemed  to  entertain  of 

<  fo  fmall  an  obligation,  of  an  aclion  to 

*  which   his  duty  as  a  Chriftian,  and 
'  his  honour  as  a  man,  obliged  him. 

*  From  this   time   I  lived  in  great  fa- 
«  miliarity  with  this  man,  whom  I  re- 
1  garded  as  my  protector,  which  he  pro - 

*  feffed  himfelf  ready  to  be  on  all  occa- 
'  fions;  expreffing   the  utmoft  abhor- 

*  rence  of  the  captain's  brutality,  efpe- 
4  cially  that    fhewn   towards  mej  and 

*  the  tendernefs  of  a  parent  for  the  pre- 
'  fervation  of  my  virtue,  for  which  I 
'  was  not  my  felt"  more  felicitous  than 

*  he  appeared.     He  was,  indeed,  the 
'  only  man  I    had  hitherto  met,  fince 

*  my  unhappy  departure,  who  did  not 
'  endeavour,  by  all  his  looks,  words, 

<  and  actions,  to  afTure  me  he  had  a 

*  liking  to  my  unfortunate  perfon  :  the 

*  reft  feemingdefirous  of  facrificing  the 
4   little   beauty  they    complimented  to 

*  their  defires,  without  the  leaft  conil- 

*  deration  of  the  ruin  which  I  earned- 

*  ly  reprefented  to  them  they  were  at- 

*  tempting 
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*  tempting  to  bring  on  me,  and  on  my 

*  future  repofe." 

*  I  now  pafled  feveral  days  pretty 

*  free  from  the  captain's  moiellation, 

*  till  one  fatal  night. '     Here  perceiving 
Keartfree  grew  pa!c,  fre  comforted  him 
by  an  afiurance  that  Heaven  had  preferv- 
e\i  her  challry,  and  ajrain  had  reitored 
be*  itnfullied  to  his  arms.     She  conti- 
nued thus  :  c  Perhaps  I  gave  it  a  wrong 

*  epithet  in  the  word  fatal;  butawretch- 
«  etl  night,  I  am  lure,  I  may  call  it;  for 

*  -no  woman,  who  came  off  victorious, 

*  was,  I  believe,  ever  in  greater  dan- 

*  ger.     One  night,  I  fay,  having  drank 

*  his  fpirits  high  with  punch,  in  com- 

*  party  with  the  purfer,  who  was  the 

*  only  man  in  the  fliip  he  admitted  to 
«  his  table,  the  captain  fent  for  me  into 
«  hiscabbini  whither,  though  unwil- 
€  ling,  I  was  obliged  to  go.     We  wkre 
«  no  fooner  alone  together,    than   he 
«  feized  me  by  the  hand,  and,  after  af- 

*  fronting  my  ears  with  difcourfe  which 
'  I  am  unable  to  repeat,  he  fwore  a 

*  great  oath,  that  his  paflion  was  to  be 

*  dallied  with  no  longer,  that  I  muft 
<  not  expert  to  treat  him  in  the  man- 

*  ner   to    which   a    fet  of  blockhead 
«  Sandmen  fubmitted.    "  None  of  your 
«  coquette  airs,  therefore,   with   me, 
*8  Madam,"  faid  hej    "   for  I  am  re- 
'*  folved  to  have  you  this  night.     No 
"  ftroggling  nor  fqualling,   for  both 
*«  will  be  impertinent.     The  firft  man 
*f  who  offers  to  come  in  here,  I  will 
••  have  his  fkin  flead  off  at  the  gang- 
«*  way."  He  then  attempted  to  pull  me 
'violently  towards  his  bed.  I  threw  my- 

*  felf  on  my  knees,  and  with  tears  and 
«  entreaties  befought  his   companion  j 

*  but  this  was,  1  found,  to  no  purpofe :  I 
'  then  had  recourfe  to  threats,  and  en- 
'  deavoured  to  frighten  him  with  the 
'  confequencej  but   neither  had  this, 

*  though  it  Teemed  to  ftagger  him  more 

*  than  the  other  method,  Tuffrcient  force 
«  to  deliver  me.     At  laft,  a  fliatagem 
«  came  into   my   head,  pf  which  my 

*  perceiving  him  reel  gave  me  the  firft 

*  hint ;  I  entreated  a  moment's  reprieve 

*  only  5  when,  cojlecling  all  the  ipirits 
«  I  could  mufter,  I  put  on  a  constrained 
«  air  of  gaiety,  and  told  him,  with  an 
«  affected  laugh,  he  was  the  rougheft 
«  lover  I  had  ever  met  with,  and  that 
«  I  believed  I  was  the  firtt  woman  he 
«  bad  ever  paid  his  addrefles  to.    "  Ad- 
*«  drefles,"  faid  hej  «'  d — n  your  dref- 
M  (esj  I  want  to  undrefs  you,"    I 


begged  him  to  let  us  drink  fome  punch 
together  j  for  that  I  loved  a  cann  as 
well  as  himfelf,  and  never  would 
grant  the  favour  to  any  man  till  I  had 
drank  a  heaityglafs  with  him.  "  O," 
faid  he,  ««  if  that  be  all,  you  (hall 
have  punch  enough  to  drown  your- 
felf  in."  At  which  words  he  rung 
the  bell,  and  ordered  in  a  gallon  of 
that  liquor.  I  was  in  the  mean  time 
obliged  to  differ  his  naufeous  kifTcs, 
and  fome  rudeneflfes  which  I  had  great 
difficulty  to  reitrain  within  moderate 
bounds.  When  the  punch  came  in, 
he  took  up  the  bowl,  and  drank  my 
health  oitentatioufly,  in  fuch  a  quan- 
tity, that  it  conftderably  advanced  my 
fcheme.  I  followed  him  with  bum- 
pers as  faft  as  poffible  ;  and  was  my- 
felf  obliged  to  drink  fo  much,  that 
at  another  time  it  would  have  ftag- 
gered  my  own  reafon,  but  at  pre- 
fent  it  did  not  affect  me.  At  length, 
perceiving  him  very  far  gone,  I 
watched  an  opportunity,  and  ran  out 
of  the  cabbin,  refolving  to  feek  pro- 
tection of  the  fea,  if  I  could  find 
no  other:  but  Heaven  was  now 
gracioufly  pleafed  to  relieve  me  j  for, 
in  his  attempt  to  purfue  me,  he  reeled 
backwards  j  and  falling  down  the 
cabbin  ftairs,  he  diflocated  his  (houl- 
der,  and  fo  bruifed  himfelf,  that  I 
was  not  only  preferved  that  night 
from  any  danger  of  my  intended  ra- 
viflier,  but  the  accident  threw  hirn 
into  a  fever,  which  endangered  his 
lifej  and  whether  he  ever  recovered 
or  no,  I  am  not  certain  ;  for,  during 
his  delirious  fits,  the  eldeft  lieutenant 
commanded  the  (hip.  This  was  a 
virtuous  and  a  brave  fellow,  who  had 
been  twenty-five  years  in  that  poft 
without  being  able  to  obtain  a  (hip, 
and  had  feen  feveral  boys,  the  ba- 
ftards  of  noblemen,  put  over  his 
head.  One  day,  while  the  (hip  re- 
mained under  his  command,  an  Eng- 
lifli  veffel,  bound  to  Corke,  pafled  by  5 
my  felf,  and  my  friend,  who  had  for- 
merly lain  two  days  in  irons  on  ray 
account,  went  on  board  this  (hip, 
with  the  leave  of  the  good  lieutenant, 
who  made  us  fuch  prefents  as  he  was 
able  of  provifions  ;  and  congratulat- 
ing me  on  my  delivery  from  a  danger 
to  which  none  of  the  (hip's  crew  had 
been  Grangers,  he  kindly  wifhed  us 
both  a  fofe  voyage.' 

CHAP,, 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

IN  WHICH  MRS.  HEARTFREE  CON- 
TINUES THE  RELATION  OF  HER 
ADVENTURES. 


fTHHE  firft  evening  after  we  were 
JL  *  aboard  this  veflel,  which  was 
a  brigantine,  we  being  then  at  no 
very  great  diftance  from  the  Ma- 
deiras,  the  moft  violent  ftorm  arofe 
from  the  north-weft,  in  which  we 
prefently  loft  both  our  mafts;  and, 
indeed,  death  now  prefented  itfelf  as 
inevitable  to  us  -  1  need  not  tell 
my  Tommy  what  were  then  my 
thoughts.  Our  danger  was  fo  great, 
that  the  captain  of  the  &ip,  a  pro- 
fefled  atheift,  betook  himfelf  to 
prayers;  and  the  whole  crew,  aban- 
doning  themfelves  for  loft,  fell  with 
the  utmoft  eagernefs  to  the  emptying 
a  cafk  of  brandy,  not  one  drop  of 
which,  they  (wore,  mould  be  pollut- 
ed  with  falt-water.  I  obferved  here, 
my  old  friend  difplayed  lefs  courage 
than  I  expected  from  him.  He  feem- 
ed  entirely  (wallowed  up  in  defpair. 
But,  Heaven  be  praifed  !  we  were 
all  at  laft  preferved.  The  ftorm, 
after  about  eleven  hours  continuance, 
began  to  abate,  and  by  degrees  en- 
tirely  ceafed}  but  left  us  ftill  rolling 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  which 
carried  us  at  their  own  pleafure  to 
the  fouth-eaft  a  vaft  number  of 
leagues.  Our  crew  were  all  dead 
drunk  with  the  brandy  which  they 
had  taken  fuch  care  to  preferve  from 
thefeaj  but,  indeed,  had  they  been 
awake,  their  labour  would  have  been 
of  very  little  fervice,  as  we  had  loft 
all  our  rigging,  our  brigantine  be- 
ing  reduced  to  a  naked  hulk  only. 
In  this  condition  we  floated  above 
thirty  hours,  till,  in  the  midft  of  a 
very  dark  night,  we  fpied  a  light, 
which  teeming  to  approach  us,  grew 
fo  large,  that  our  failors  concluded 
it  to  be  the  lanthorn  of  a  man  of  war; 
but  when  we  were  chearing  ourfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  our  deliverance 
from  this  wretched  (ituation,  on  a 
fudden,  to  our  great  concern,  the 
light  entirely  cifappeared,  and  left 
us  in  a  defpair,  encreafed  by  the  re- 
membrance  of  thofe  pleafii.^  imagi- 
nations  with  which  we  had  entertain- 
ed  our  minds  during  it's  appearance. 


The  reft  of  the  night  we  paffed  in  tne- 
lancholy  conjectures  on  the  light 
which  had  deferted  us,  which  the 
major  part  of  the  failors  concluded 
to  be  a  meteor.  In  this  diftrefs  we 
had  one  comfort,  which  was  a  plen- 
tiful  ftore  of  provision:  this  fo  f«j>- 
ported  the  fpirits  of  the  failors,  that 
they  declared,  had  they  but  a  fuffr- 
cient  quantity  of  brandy,  thty  cared 
not  whether  they  faw  laud  for  a 
month  to  come  :  but,  indeed,  we  wepe 
much  nearer  it  than  we  iinagiaed,  as 
we  perceived  at  break  of  day.  One 
of  the  moft  knowing  of  the  crew  de- 
clared  we  were  near  the  continent  of 
Africa  j  but  when  we  were  within 
three  leagues  of  it,  a  fecond  violent 
ftorm  arofe  from  the  north,  fo  that 
we  again  gave  over  all  hopes  of  fafe- 
ty.  This  ftorm  WAS  not  quite  fb 
outrageous  as  the  former,  but  of 
much  longer  continuance,  for  itlafted 
near  three  days,  and  drove  us  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  leagues  to  the  (butb, 
We  were  within  a  league  of  the  rtiore, 
expecling  every  moment  our  fhip  to 
be  dafhed  in  pieces,  when  the  ten>- 
peft  cealed  all  on  a  fudden,  but  the 
waves  ftill  continued  to  roll  like 
mountains  j  and  before  the  fea  re- 
covered  it's  calm  motion,  our  (hip 
was  thrown  fo  near  the  land,  that  the 
captain  ordered  out  his  boat,  declar- 
ing  he  had  fcarce  any  hopes  of  fav- 
ing  her ;  and,  indeed,  we  had  not 
quitted  her  many  minutes,  before  \ve 
law  the  juftice  of  his  appichenfions  ; 
for  fhe  ftruck  againfl  a  rock,  and  im- 
mediately  funk.  The  behaviour  of 
the  laiio:  s  on  this  occaficn  very  much 
afFecled  me  j  they  beheld  their  (hip  pe- 
rifti  with  the  tendernefs  of  a  lover  or 
a  parent ;  they  fpoke  of  her  as  the 
fondeft  hufband  would  of  his  wife  j 
and  many  of  them,  who  feemed  to 
have  no  tears  in  their  competition, 
flied  them  plentifully  at  her  finking. 
The  captain  himfelf  cried  out,  «' Go 
thy  way,  charming  Molly  j  the  fea 
never  devoured  a  lovelier  inorfel.  If 
I  have  fifty  vefleis,  I  (hall  never  love 
another  like  thee.  Poor  flut!  I  (hall 
remember  thee  to  my  dying  day.'* 
Well,  the  boat  now  conv&yed  us  all 
fafe  to  more,  where  we  landed  with 
very  little  difEculty.  It  was  now 
about  r.oon,  and  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
which  defcended  almoii  perpendicular 
on  our  heaJs,  were  extreme! y  hot  and 
•  trouble- 
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troublefome.  However,  we  travelled 
through  this  extreme  heat  about  five 
miles  over  a  plain.  This  brought 
us  to  a  vaft  wood,  which  extended  it- 
felf  as  far  as  we  could  lee  both  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  feemed  to  me  to 
put  an  entire  end  to  our  pvogrefs. 
Here  we  decreed  to  reft  and  dine  on 
the  provifion  which  we  had  brought 
from  the  ihip,  of  which  we  had  fuf- 
ficient  for  very  few  meals  ;  our  boat 
being  fo  overloaded  with  people,  that 
we  had  very  little  room  for  luggage 
of  any  kind.  Our  repaft  was  fait 
pork  broiled,  which  the  keennefs  of 
hunger  made  fo  delicious  to  my  com- 
panions, that  they  fed  very  heartily 
upon  it.  As  for  myfelf,  the  fatigue 
of  my  body,  and  the  vexation  of-my 
mind,  had  fo  thoroughly  weakened 
me,  that  I  was  almoil  entirely  de- 
prived of  appetite}  and  -the  utmoft 
dexterity  of  the  moil  acccmplifhed 
French  cook  would  have  been  ineffec- 
tual, had  he  endeavoured  to  tempt  me 
with  delicacies.  I  thought  myfelf 
very  little  a  gainer  by  my  late  efcapc 
from  the  tempeft,  by  which  I  feemed 
only  to  have  exchanged  the  element 
inwhichlwasprefemlytodie.  When 
our  company  had  fufficiently,  and  in- 
deed very  plentifully,  feafted  them- 
felves,  they  refolved  to  enter  the  wood, 
and  endeavour  to  pals  it,  in  expecta- 
tion of  finding  fome  inhabitants,  at 
lead  fome provifion.  We  proceeded, 
therefore,  in  the  following  order j 
one  man  in  the  front,  with  a  hatchet 
to  clear  our  way ;  and  two  others  fol- 
lowed him  with  guns,  to  protect  the 
reft  from  wild  beafts:  then  walked 
the  relt  of  the  company}  and  lall  of 
all,  the  captain  himfelf,  being  armed 
likewife  with  a  gun,  to  defend  us  from 
any  attack  behind}  in  the  rear,  I  think, 
you  call  it.  And  thus  our  whole 
company,  being  fourteen  in  number, 
travelled  on  till  night  overtook  us, 
without  feeing  any  thing  unlefs  a  few 
birds,  and  fome  very  infignificant 
animals.  We  refttd  all  night  under 
the  covert  of  fome  trees  ;  and,  indeed, 
we  very  little  wanted  fhelter  at  that 
feafon,  the  heat  in  the  day  being  the 
only  inclemency  we  had  to  combat 
with  in  this  climate.  I  cannot  help 
telling  you,  rny  old  friend  lay  Mill 
nearefl  to  me  on  the  ground,  and  de- 
clared fie  would  be  my  pioterl  >r, 
fhould  any  of  the  failoi  s»  ofer  i  > 


ncfs  j  but  I  can  acquit  them  of  ariy 
fuch  attempt  5  nor  Was  I  ever  affront- 
ed by  any  one,  more  than  with  a 
coarfe  expreffion,  proceeding  rather 
from  the  roughnefs  and  ignorance  of 
their  education,  than  from  any  aban- 
doned principle  or  want  of  huma- 
nityk 

*  We  had  now  proceeded  very  little 
way  onour  next  day's  march,  when  one 
of  thefailors  having  (kipped  nimbly  up 
a  hill,  with  the  afiiftance  of  a  fpeaking- 
trompet,  informed  us,  that  he  faw  a 
town  a  very  little  way  off.  This 
news  fo  comforted  me,  and  gave  me 
fuch  ftrength,  as  well  as  fpirits,  that, 
with  the  help  of  my  old  friend  and 
another,  who  fuffered  me  to  lean  on 
them,  I,  with  much  difficulty,  at- 
tained the  fummit}  but  was  fo  ab- 
folutely  overcome  in  climbing  it,  that 
I  had  no  longer  fufficient  (trength  to 
fupport  my  tottering  limbs,  and  was 
obliged  to  lay  myfelf  again  on  the 
ground  }  nor  could  they  prevail  on 
me  to  undertake  defcending  through 
a  very  thick  wood  into  a  plain,  at  the 
end  of  which,  indeed,  appeared  fome 
houfes,  or  rather  huts,  but  at  a  much 
greater  diftance  than  the  failor  had 
aflured  us  ;  the  little  way,  as  he  had 
called  it,  feeming  to  me  full  twenty 
miles  j  nor  was  it,  I  believe,  much 
lefs.' 


CHAP.    IX. 

CONTAINING     INCIDENTS     VERlf 
SURPRIZING. 

*  >TpHE  captain  declared,  he  would, 
JL  *  without  delay,  proceed  to  the 
town  before  him  j  in  which  refo- 
lution  he  was  feconded  by  all  the 
crew  ;  but  when  I  could  not  be  pef- 
fuaded,  nor  was  I  able  to  travel  arty 
farther  before  I  had  refted  myfelf, 
my  old  friend  protelted  he  would  not 
leave  me,  but  would  llay  behind  as 
my  guard  }  and,  when  I  had  refrefli- 
ed  myfelf  with  a  little  repofe,  he 
would  attend  me  to  the  town,  which 
the  captain  promifed  he  would  not 
leave  before  he  had  feen  us. 
*  They  were  no  fooner  departed,  than 
(having  firft  thanked  my  protector 
for  his  care  of  rne)  I  refigned  myfelf 
t<.  flccp,  which  immediately  clofed  my 
eyelids,  and  would  probably  have  de- 
«  tained 
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*  tained  me  very  long  in  his  gentle  do- 
«  minion,  had  I  not  been  awaked  with 

*  a  fqueeze  by  the  hand  by  my  guard; 
«  which  I  at  fiift  thought  intended  to 
«  alarm  me  with  the  danger  of  fome 
1  wild   beaft;  but  I    foon   perceived  it 

*  aro.'e  from  a  fofter  motive,  and  that 
«  a  gentle  (wain  was  the  only  wild  beaft 
«  I  had  to  apprehend. 

*  He  began  now  to  difclofe  his  paf- 
1  fion  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  imagin- 
<  able,  indeed  with  a  warmth  rather 
«  beyond  that  of  both  my  former  lov- 

*  ers;  but  as  yet  without  any  attempt 
'  of  ablblute  force.     Ort  my  fide,  re- 
'  monltrances  were  made  in  more  bitter 

*  exclamations  and  revilings  than  I  had 
'  uied    to  any,  that  villain  Wild  ex- 

*  cepted.     I  told  him,  he  wa&  the  bafeft 

*  and   moft  treacherous    wretch  alive; 

*  that  his  having  cloaked  his  iniquitous 
'  dcfigns  under  the  appearance  of  virtue 
'  and    friendship,    added    an   ineffable 

*  degree  of  horror  to  them;  that  I  de- 

*  tefted  him  of  all  mankind  the  moft, 
'  and,  could   I  be  brought  to  yield  to 
'  prottitution,  he  ihould  be  the  laft  to 
'  enjoy  the  ruins  of  my  honour.     He 
'  fuffered  himfelf  not  to  he  provoked 

*  by  this  language,   but  only  changed 
'  his  method  of  felicitation  from  flat- 

*  tery  to  bribery.    Heunnpped  the  lin- 
'  ing  of  his  waiftcoat,  and  pulled  forth 
'  feveral  jewels;  thefe,  he  faid,  he  had 

*  preferved  from  infinite  danger  to  the 
'  happieft  purpofe,    if  I  could  be  won 

*  by  them.    I  rejected  them  often  with 
'  the  utmoft  indignation;  till  at  laft, 
«  cafting  my  eye,    rather   by  accident 
'  than  defign,  on  a  diamond  necklace, 
'  a  thought  like  lightning  (hot  through 
'  my  mind,  and,  in  an  inltant,   I  re- 

*  membered   that  this  was    the    very 
'  necklace   you    had    fold    the   curfed 

*  count,  the  caufe  of  all  our  misfor- 
'  tunes.     The  contufion  of  ideas  into 
'  which  this  furprize  hurried  me,  j/re- 

*  vented  my  reflecting   on  the  villain 
'  who  then  ftood  before  me:  but  the 

*  firft  recolleclion  prefently  told  me,  it 

*  could  be   no  other   than    the   count 
«  himfelf,  the  wicked  tool  of  Wild's 
'  barbarity.    Good  Heavens!  what  was 

*  then  my  condition!     How  (hall  I  de- 
'  fcribe   the  tumult  of  paflions  which 
'  then  laboured  in  my  breaft!     How- 
'  ever,  as  I  was  happily  unknown  to 

ff  him,  the  leaft    fufpicion  on    his  fide 

*  was   altogether  impoflible.     He  im- 
'  puted,  therefore,   the  eagerm:fs  with 


which  I  gazed  on  the  jewels  to  a  very 
wrong  caufe,  and  endeavoured  to  put 
as  much  additional  foftnefs  into  his 
countenance  as  he  was  able.  My 
fears  were  a  little  quieted,  and  I  waa 
refolved  to  be  very  liberal  of  pro- 
mi  fes,  and  hoped  fo  thoroughly  to 
perfuade  him  of  my  venality,  that  ho 
might,  without  any  doubt,  be  drawn 
in  to  wait  the  captain  and  crew's  re- 
turn, who  would,  I  was  very  certain, 
not  only  preferve  me  from  his  vio- 
lence, but  fecure  the  restoration  of 
what  you  had  been  fo  cruelly  robbed 
of.  But,  alas!  I  was  miitaken.* 
Mrs.  Heart  free  again  perceiving  fymp- 
toms  of  the  utmolt  difquietude  in  her 
hufband's  countenance,  cried  our,  «  My 

*  dear,dun't  you  apprehend  any  harm. 
«  — But,  to  deliver  you  as  loon  as  pof- 

*  fibl<:  from   your  anxiety — When   he 
{  perceived  I  declined  the  warmth  of 

*  his  addreffes,  he  begged   me  to  con- 

*  fider;  he  changed  at  once  the  tone  of 
'  his  features,   and,  in  a  very  diffcient 

*  voice  from  what  he  had  hitherto  af- 

*  feezed,  he  fwore  1  fhould  not  deceive 
'"him  as   I  had  the  captain;  that  For- 
'  tune  had  kindly  thrown   an  opportu- 

*  nity   in    his  way,  which   he-  was  re- 
'  folved  not  foolifhly  to  ioi'e;  and  con- 

*  eluded  with  a  violent  oath,   that  he 
'  was  determined  to  enj  >y  me  thatnio- 

*  nient,  and  therefore  1  knc-w  the  con- 
'  fequeoce  of  refinance.   He  then  caught 
'  me  in  his  arms,  and  be^an  iuch  rude 
'   attempts,  that  I   (creamed  out  with 
'  all  the  force  I  could,  though  I  h^d  la 

*  little  hopes  of  being  icfcued,   when 

*  there  fu  idenly  rufned  forth  from   a 

*  thicket  a  creature,  which,  at  his  firlt 
'  appearance,  and  in  the  hurry  of  fpi- 
'  rits  1  then  was,   I  did  not  take  for  a 
'  man;    but,   indeed,  had  he  been  the 
«  fierce!*  of  wild  beafts,   I  ihould  have 
'  rejoiced  at  his  devouring  us  both.     I 
'  fcarce  perceived  he  had  a  mufquet  in 
'  his  hand,  before  he  (truck  my  raviihtr1 
«  fuch  a  blow  with  it,  that  he  felled 
'  Him  at  my  feet.     He  then  advanced 

*  with  a  gentle  air  towards  me,    and 
r  told  me  in  French,  he  was  extreme- 
'  ly    glad   he    had  been    luckily  pre- 

*  fent  to  my  aflilhnce.     He  was  naked, 
'  except  his  middle  and  his  feet,   if  I 
'  t;an  call  a  body  fo  which  w<is  covered 
4  with   hair  almoft  equal   to  any  beaft 
•*  whatever.      Indeed,    his  appearance 

*  was  fo  horrid  in   my  eyes,  that  the 

*  frieujfhip  be  had  (hewn  me,  as  well 

M  •  *» 
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'  as  bis  courteous  behaviour,  could 
'  not  entirely  remove  the  dread  I  had 
'  conceived  from  his  figure.  I  believe 
'  he  faw  this  very  vifibly  j  for  he  begged 
'  me  not  to  be  frightened,  ft  nee,  what- 
'  ever  accident  had  brought  me  thither, 
'  I  fhould  have  reafon  to  thank  Heaven 
'  for  meeting  him;  at  whole  hands  I 
'  might  a  flu  re  myfelf  of  the  utmoft  ci- 
«  vilityand  protection.  In  the  midlt 
'  of  all  th;s  confttrtnation,  I  had  fpirits 
'  enough  totake  up  the  cafketof  jewels, 

*  which   the    villain,    in   falling,    had 
'  dropped   out  of  his  hands,  and  con- 

*  veyed  it  into  my  pocket.     My  deli- 
'  verer  telling  me  that  I    feemed   ex- 
'  tremely  weak  and  faint,  defired  me  to 
'  icfrefh  myfelf  at.  his  little  hut,  which, 
'  he  faid,  was  hard  by.     If  his  de- 
'  meanour  had    been    lefs   kind    and 

*  obliging,  my  defperate  frtuation  muft 

*  have  lent  me  confidence;  for  fine  the 

*  alternative    could    not  be    doubtful, 

*  whether  I   fhould    rather   trull   this 

*  man,  who,  notwithftanding  his  favage 
'  outfide,  expr«/Tsd    fo  much  devotion 
'  to  fcrve  me,  which  at  leaft  I  was  not 

*  certain  of  the  falfhocd  of,  or  mould 

*  abide  with  one  whom  I  fb  perfectly 

*  well  knew  to  be  an  accomplilhed  vil- 

*  lain.     I,  therefore,  committed  myfelf 
'  to  his  guidance,  though  with  tears  in 
'  my  eyes,  and   begged  him    to   have 
'  companion  on  my  innocence,  which 
'  was   abfolutely  in  his  power.      He 
'  faid,  the  treatment  he  had  been  wit- 

*  nefs  of,  which,  he  fuppofed,  was  from 
'  one  who  had  broken  his  trull  towards 

*  me,     fufficiently  juftified    my  fufpi- 
'  cion;  but  begged  me  to  dry  my  eyes, 

*  and  he  would  foon  convince  me,  that 
4  I  was  with  a  man  of  different  fenti- 

*  ments.     The  kind  accents  which  ac- 
'  companied  thefe  words  gave  me  fome 
'  comfort,    which  was  affilted  by  the 

*  repoflelfion  of  our  jewels,  by  an  ac- 
<  cident  fo  ftrongly  favouring   of  the 
4  difpofition  of  Providence  in  my  fa- 

*  vour. 

*  We  left  the  villain  weltering  in 
'  his  blood,  though  beginning  to  re- 
'  cover  a  little  motion,  and  walked  to- 

*  gether  to  his  hut,  or  rather  cave,  for 
'  it  was  under  ground,  on  the  fide  of  a- 

*  hillj  the  fituation  was  very  pleafant, 

*  and,  from  it's  mouth,  we  overlooked 
'  a  large  plain,  and  thetowrrl  had  be- 

*  fore  feen.     As  foon  as  I  entered  it, 
'  he  deGred  me  to  fit  down  on  a  bench 
*•  of  earth,  which  ihved  him  f 


and  then  laid  before  me  fome  fruiks, 
the  wild  product  of  that  country,  one 
or  two  of  which  had  an  excellent 
flavour.  He  likewife  produced  fome 
baked  flcfli,  a  little  reftmbling  that  of 
venifon.  He  then  brought  "forth  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  which,  he  faid,  had 
remained  with  him  ever  fince  his  fet- 
tling there,  now  above  thirty  years  j 
during  all  which  time  he  had  never 
opened  it,  his  only  liquor  being  wa- 
terj  that  he  had  referved  this  bottle 
as  a  cordial  in  ficknefs;  but,  he 
thanked  Heaven,  he  had  never  yet 
had  occafion  for  it.  He  then  ac- 
quainted me  that  he  was  a  hermit, 
that  had  been  formerly  call  away  on 
that  coaft,  with  his  wife  whom  he 
dearly  loved,  but  could  not  preferve 
from  perifaingj  on  which  account  he 
had  refoived  never  to  return  to  France, 
which  was  his  native  country,  but  to 
devote  himfelf  to  prayer,  and  a  holy 
life,  placing  all  his  hopes  in  the 
bleffed  expectation  of  meeting  that 
dear  woman  again  in  Heaven,  where, 
he  was  convinced,  Jhe  was  now  a  faint, 
and  an  interceder  for  him.  He  faid, 
he  had  exchanged  a  watch  with  the 
king  of  that  country,  whom  he  de- 
fcribed  to  be  a  very  juft  and  good  man, 
for  a  gun,  fome  powder,  (hot,  and  ball, 
with  whkh  he  fometimes  provided 
himfelf  food,  but  .more  generally 
ui't'd  it  in  defending  himfelf  againtt 
wild  bealU  j  ib  that  his  diet  was  chiefly 
of  the  vegetable  kind.  He  told  me 
many  more  circumltances,  which  I 
may  relate  to  you  hereafter:  but,  to 
be  as  concife  as  pofiible  at  prefent, 
he  at  length  greatly  comforted  me, 
by  promifing  to  conduct  me  to  a  fea- 
porr,  where  I  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  fome  veflels  traf- 
ficking for  flaves;  and  whence  I  might 
once  more  commit  myfelf  to  that  ele- 
ment, which,  though  I  had  already 
luffered  fo  much  on  it,  I  muft  again 
truft,  to  put  me  in  polfeflion  of  all  I 
loved. 

«  The  character  he  gave  me  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  we  faw  below 
us,  and  of  their  king,  made  me  de- 
iirous  of  being  conducted  thiiherj 
efpecially  as  I  very  much  wi/hed  to 
fee  the  captain  and  failors,  who  had 
behaved  very  kindly  tp^ine,  and  with 
whom,  notwithftanding  all  the  civil 
behaviour  of  the  hermit,  I  was  rather 
ealiei  in  my  mind,  than  alone  with 

'  tins 
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*  this  fingle  man;  but  he  diffuaded  me 

*  greatly  from  attempting  fuch  a  walk, 
4  till  I  had  recreated  my  fpirits  with 
«  reft,  defiling  me  to  repofe  myfelf  on 
4  his  couch  or  bank,   faying,  that  he 
4  himfelf  would  retire  without  the  cave, 
4  where     he     would    remain    as    my 

*  guard.     I  accepted  this  kind  propo- 
4  fal;  but  it  was  long  before  I  could 
'  procure  any  (lumber:    however,    at 

*  length    wearinefs  prevailed  over  my 

*  tears,    and   I  enjoyed   feveral   hours 

*  deep.     When  I  awaked,  I  found  my 
4  faithful    centinel    on    his    port,    and 

*  ready  at  my  fummons.     This  beha- 
4  viour  infufed  fome  confidence   into 
4  me    and  I  now  repeated  rny  requeft, 
4  that  he  would  go  with  me  to  the  town 
'  below j  but  he  anfwered,  it  would  be 

*  better  advifrd  to  take  fome  repaft  be- 
'  fore  I  undertook  the  journey,  which 
4  I  mould  find  much  longer  than  it  ap- 
4  peared.     I  con  Tented,  and  he  fet  forth 

*  a  greater  variety  of  fruits  than  before, 

*  of  which  I  eat  veiy  plentifully.     My 

*  collation  being  ended,  I  renewed  the 
4  mention  of  my  walk;  but  he  ftill  per- 

*  fifted  in  difluading   me,  telling  me, 
4  that  I  was  not  yet  ftrong  enough} 
'  that  I  could  no  where  repofe  myfelf 
'  with  greater  fafety  than  in  his  cave; 

*  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  have 

*  no  greater  happinefs  than  that  of  at- 
4  tending  me;  adding,  with  a  (igh,  it 
4  was  a  happinefs  he  mould  envy  any 
'  other  more  than  all  the  gifts  of  for- 
'  tune.     You    may    imagine    I    began 

*  now  to  entertain  fufpicions;  but  he 
4  prefently    removed    all    doubt,     by 
4  throwing  himfelf  at  my  feet,  andex- 
'  prefling  the  warmeft  pafllon  for  me,. 

*  I  mould  have  now  funk  with  defpair, 
'  had  he  not  accompanied  thefe  profef- 
4  fions  with  the  moft  vehement  protefta- 
4  tions,   that  he  would  never  offer  me 
'  any  other  force  but  that  of  entreaty; 
4  and  that  he  would  rather  die  the  moft 
'  cruel  death  by  my  coldnefs,  than  gain 
4  thehigheft  blifs  by  becoming  the  oc- 
4  cafion  of  a  tear  of  forrow  to  thefe 

*  brighteyes,  which,  he  inid,  were  (tars, 

*  under   whofe  benign  influence  alone 
4  he  could  enjoy,  or,  indeed,  fuffer  life/ 
S!)e  was  repeating  many  more  compli- 
ments he  made  her,  wjien  a  horrid  up- 
roar,  which   alarmed  the  whole  Gate, 
put  a   ftop  to  her  narration  at  prefent. 
It  is  impofiible  for  me  to  give  the  reader 


a  better  idea  of  the  noife  which  now 
arofe,  than  by  defiring  him  to  imagine 
I  had  the  hundred  tongues  the  poet  once 
wiihed  for,  and  wns  vociferating  from, 
them  all  at  once,  by  hallooing,  fcold- 
ing,  crying,  fwearing,  bellowing,  and, 
in  fhort,  by  every  different  articulation 
which  is  within  the  fcope  of  the  human 
organ. 


CHAP.    X, 

A       HORRIBLE       UPROAR     IN      THft 
GATE. 

BUT  however  great  an  idea  the 
reader  may  hence  conceive  of  this 
uproar,  he  will  think  the  occafion  more 
than  adequate  to  it,  when  he  is  in- 
formed, that  our  hero  (I  blufh  to  name 
it)  had  difcovered  an  injury  done  to  his 
honour,  and  that  in  the  tendered  point 
In  a  word,  reader,  (for  thou  muft 
know  it,  though  it  gives  thee  the  greatejt 
horror  imaginable)  he  had  caught  Fire- 
blood  in  the  arms  of  his  lovely  La:, 
titia. 

As  the  generous  bull,  who,  having 
long  depaftured  among  a  number  of 
cows,  and  thence  contracted  an  opinion 
that  thefe  cows  are  all  his  own  pro- 
perty, if  he  beholds  another  bull  be- 
ftride  a  cow  within  his  walks,  he  roars 
aloud,  and  threatens  inftant  vengeance 
with  his  horns,  till  the  whole  parifh  are 
alarmed  with  his  bellowing;  not  with 
lefs  noife,  nor  lefs  dreadful  menaces, 
did  the  fury  of  Wild  burft  forth,  and 
terrify  the  whole  Gate.  Long  time  did 
rage  render  his  voice  inarticulate  to  the 
hearer;  as  when,  at  a  vifiting  day,  fif- 
teen or  fixteen,  or  perhaps  twice  as 
many  females,  of  delicate  but  flirill 
pipes,  ejaculate  all  at  once  on  different 
fubjecls,  all  is  found  only,  the  harmony 
entirely  melodious,  indeed,  but  conveys 
no  idea  to  our  ears:  but  at  length, 
when  reafon  began  to  get  the  better  of 
his  pailion,  which  latter  being  deferted 
by  his  breath,  began  a  little  to  retreat, 
the  following  accents  leaped  over  the 
hedge  of  his  teeth,  or  rather  the  ditch 
of  his  gums,  whence  thofe  hcdgeftakes 
had  long  fince  by  a  pattin  been  dif- 
ptaced  in  battle  with  an  Amazon  of 
Drury. 

* *  Man  of  honour!  doth  this 


The  fxejjoiwng  of  this  fpeech  i? 


M  a 


become 
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*  become  a  friend  r  Could  I  have  ex- 

*  pecked  fuch  a  breach  of  all  the  laws 

*  of   honour  from  thee,  whom  I  had 
•taught  to  walk  in  it's   paths?  Hadft 

*  thcu  choien  any  other  way  to  injure 

*  my  confidence,  I  could  have  forgiven 

*  iijbi.it  this  is  a  Itabin  the tendereft  part, 

*  a  wound  never  to  he  healed,  an  injury 

*  never  to  be  repaired;  for  it  is  not  only 

*  the  lofs  of  an  agreeable  companion,  of 
'   the  aff  6lion  of  a  wife  dearerto  my  foul 
'  than  life  itfelf,  it  is  not  this  lofs  alone 
'  Ilament:  this'oisis  accompanied  with 

*  difgrace,  and  with  difhoriour.     The 

*  blood  of  the  Wilds,  which  hath  run 
'  with fuchuninterrupied purity-through 

*  fo  many  generation?,    this  blood  is 
'  fouled,  is  contaminated:  hence  flow 

*  my  tear?,  hence  arifes  my  grief.  This 
'  is  the  injury  never  to  be  redrefled   nor 

*  ever  to  be  with  honour  forgiven/— r 

'  My .  in   a  band-box,"  anfwered 

Fireblood;  *  here  is  a  noife  about  your 
'  honour:    if  the  mifchief  done  to  your 

*  blood  be  all  you  complain  of,  I  arn 

*  fure   you  complain    of   nothing;  for 
'  my  blood  is  as  good  as  yours." — '  You 

h.We  no  conception,"   replied  Wild, 

*  or    the    tendernefs  of  honour;    you 
know  not  how  nice  and  delicate  it  is 
in    both    fcxes;  fo  delicate,    that  the 
leaft  breath  of  air  which  rudely  blows 

*  on   it,  deflroys  it/—*  I  will  prove 
•"  from  your  own  words,'   fays  Fire- 
blcod, *  I  have  not  wronged  your  ho- 

*  nour.      Have  you  not  often  told  me, 

*  that  the  honour  of  a  man  confifted  in 

*  receiving  no  affront  from  his  own  fex, 

*  and  th.it  of  a  wpman  in  receiving  no 
1  kindrsdV.  from  ours.     Now,  Sir,  if  I 
'  have  given  you  no  affront,  how  have 

*  I  injured  your  honour?'——*  But  doth 
<  not  every  thing,'  cried  Wild,  *  of  the 
4   wife  belong  to  the  hufband?    A  mar- 
«  ricd  man,  therefore,  hath  his  wife's 
'  honour  as  well  as  his  own;  and  by 
«  injurngr  her's.  you  injure  his.    How 
4  c'uelly  you  have  hurt  me  in  this  ten- 
4   dtr  pn;»,  I  need  not  repeat;  the  whole 
e  Gc'e  knows  it,  and  the  world   mall. 

*  I  will  apply  to  Doclors  Commons  for 

*  my  redrefs  sgainft  her.     I  will  make 
'  off  as  much  of  my  diuionour  as  I  can 
«  by  parting  with  her;  and  as  for  you, 
«   exptcl  ro   hear  of  me  in  Weftminfter 

*  ilall,  the  modern  method  of  repair- 
«.   ing  thcfe  breache*,  and  of  refenting 

«  tins  affiont/ — <D- n  your  eyes,' 

cries  Fireblood,  '  1  fear  you  not,  nor 
'  do  1   beiieve  a  word   you   fay/—— 


*  Nay,  if  you  affront  me   pei  Tonally," 
fays  Wild,  *  another  fort  of  leientment 

*  is  prefcribed/     At  which  words,  ad- 
vancing to  Fireblocd,  he  prefenttd  him 
with  a  box  on  the  ear,  which  the  youth 
immediately    returned;    and    now    our 
hero    and    his    friend    ftll    to  boxing, 
though  with  iptne  difficulty,  both  heing 
inc u.mbered  with  the  chains  which  tiuy 
wore  between  their  legs:  a  few  blows 
palled  on  both  fu'es,  before  the  gentle- 
men, who  (rood  by,  ftepped  in  and  part- 
ed the  combatant?;  and  now  both  par- 
tie?  having  whifpered  eai.h  other,  that, 
if   they  out- lived  the  enfuing  fefHons, 
and    efcaped  the  tree,   the   one  fhould 
give  and  the  other  mould  leceive  fatis- 
fa&ion  in  fingle  combat,  they  feparat- 
ed,  and  the  Gate  foon  recovered  it's  for- 
mer tranquillity.    . 

Mrs.  Heartfree  was  then  defired,  by 
the  juftice  and  her  hufbar.d  both,  to 
conclude  her  ftory,  which  Hie  did  ia 
the  words  of  the  next  chapur. 

CHAP.     XI. 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  MRS.  HEART- 
FREE'S   ADVENTURES. 

F  I  miftake  not,  I  WHS  interrupted 
'  juft  as  I  was  beginning  to  re,, 
peat  fome  of  the  compliments  made 
me  by  the  hermit/—  Juft  as  you  had 
finiflied  them,  I  believe,  Madam,1 
aid  the  jultice.  4  Very  well,  Sir,' 
faid  (he,  *  I  am  fure  I  have  no  plea- 
fure  in  the  repetition/  He  conclud- 
ed, then,  with  telling  me,  though  I 
was,  in  his  eyes,  the  molt  charming 
woman  in  the  world,  and  might 
tempt  a  faint  to  abandon  the  ways  of 
holinefs,  yet  my  beauty  infpired  hirn 
with  a  much  tenderer  nffVclion  to- 
wards  me,  than  to  purchale  3ny  fa- 
tisfaclion  of  his  own  defires  with  my 
mifery ;  if,  therefore,  I  could  be  io 
cruel  to  him,  to  reject  his  honed  and 
fincere  addrefs,  nor  could  ftibmit  to  a 
folitary  life  with  cne  who  would  en- 
deavour by  all  pofTible  means  to 
make  me  happy,  I  had  no  force  to 
dread}  for  that  I  was  as  much  nt  my 
liberty  as  if  I  was  in  France,  or  Eng- 
land, or  any  other  free  country.  I 
repulfed  hirn  with  the  fame  civility 
with  which  he  advanced;  and  told 
him,  that  as  he  profeffed  great  regard 
to  religion.  I  was  convinced  he  would 
ceafe  from  all  farther  iblicitation, 
'  when 
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*  ^hen  I  informed  him,  that  ifl  had  no 

*  other  objection,  my  own   innocence 
«  would  n  >t  admit  of  my  hearing  him  on 

*  this  lubje&,for  that  I  was  married.  He 

*  ftarted  a  little  at  that  word,  and  was 
«   for  foine  time  filentj  but  at  length 
'  recoveiinghimfelf,  he  began  to  urge 

*  the  \inccrtainty  of  my  husband's  be- 
«  ing  alive,   and  the  probability  of  the 

*  contrary:  he  then  fpoke  of  marriage 

*  as   a  civil    policy   only;    on   which 

*  head  he  urged   many  arguments  not 

*  worth  repeating}  and  was  growing  fo 
«  very   eager  and  importunate,  that  I 
'  know  not   whither  his  palfion  might 

*  have  hurried   him,  had   not  three  of 

<  the  failors,  well  armed,  appeared  at 

*  that  intfant  in  fight  of  the  cave.    I  no 

<  (boner  law  them,  than,  exulting  with 
«  the  utmoft  inward  joy,  I  told  hsm  my 

*  companions  were  come  for  me,  and 

*  that  I  muft  now  take  my  leave  of  him5 
«  alluring  him,  that  I   would   always 
«  remember,  with  the  moft  grateful  ac- 

*  knowledgoiem,  the  favours  I  had  re- 

*  ceived  at  his  hands.  He  fetched  a  very 
«  heavy  figh,  and,  fqueezing me  tender  ly 
«  by  the  hand,  he  fainted  my  iips  with 

*  a  little  more  eagernefs  than  the  Euro- 
4  pean   falutations  admit  of;  and   told 
«  me,  he  mould  likewife  remember  my 

<  arrival  at  his  cave  to  the  laft  day  of 
f   his    lifej    adding,  O  that   he  could 

*  there  fpend   the  whole  in  the  com- 

*  pai:y  of  one,  whole  bright  eyes  had 
'  kindled'          !    But  I  know  you  will 
«  think,  Sir,  that  we  women   love  to 

*  repeat   the  compliments   made  usj  I 

*  will,    therefore,    omit   them.     In    a 
'  word,  the  failors  being  now  arrived, 
'  I  quitted  him,  with  fome  companion 
«  for  the  reluctance  with  which  he  part- 

*  ed  from  me,   and  went  forward  with 
'  my  companions. 

~'*  We  had  proceeded  but  a  very  few 

*  paces,  before  one  of  the  failors  faid  to 

*  his   comrades,    "  D — n    me,    Jack, 
*<  who  knows  whether  yon  fellow  hath 
'*  not  ibme  good  flip  in  his  cave  ?"     I 
'  innocently  anfwered,  the  poor  wretch 

*  had    only  one  bo'tle   of   brandy.— 
"  Hath  heib  ?''  cries  thefailor:  '''Fore 
"  George  we  will  tafte  it  ;"  and,  fo  fay- 

*  ing,  they  immediately  returned  back, 

*  and  myfelf  with  them.     We  found 
'  the  poor  man  proftrate  on  the  ground, 
'  exprefling  all   the  fymptoms  of  m<- 

*  fery  and  lamentation.     I  told  him  in 

*  French    (for  the    failors   could    not 

*  fpeak  that  language)  what  they  want- 


'  ed.  He  pointed  to  the  place  where 
'  the  bottle  was  depofited,  faying,  they 
«  were  welcome  to  thxt,  and  whatever 
4  elfe  he  had;  and  added,  he  cared  not 
«  if  they  took  his  life  alfo.  The  JaiU 

*  ors  feurched   the  whole  cave,  where 
'   finding    nothing    more    which    they 
'  deemed  worth  their  taking,  they  walk-. 

*  ed   off  with   the  bottle;  and    imme- 

*  diately  emptying  it,  without  offering 
'  me  a  drop,  they  proceeded  with  me 
'  towards  the  town. 

*  In  our  way  lobferved  one  whifper 

*  to    another,    while  he   kept  his  eye 
'  ftedfaftly   fixed   on   me.     This  gave 
'  me    fome   uneafinefs;   but  the  other 

*  anfwered  :  "  No,  d — n  me,  the  cap- 
"  tain  will  never  forgive  us.     Belides, 
"  we  have  enough  of  it  among;  the  black. 
tf  women;  and,  in  my  mind,  one  co- 
"  lour  is  as  good  as  another."     This 
'  w.'is  enough  to  give  me  violent  appre- 
'  henfions;  but  I  heard  no  more  of  that 
'  kind  till  we  came  to  the  town,  where, 
'  in    about   fix    hours,    I    arrived   ia 
«   faftty. 

*  As  foon  as  I  came  to  the  capu»ot 
'  he  enquired  what  was  become  of  mjr 
'  friend,  meaning  the  villainous  count. 
'  When  he  was  in  formed  by  me  of  what 
'  had  happened,  he  wimed  me  heartily 

*  joy  of  my  delivery,  and,  exprefiing 
'  the  utmo.t  abhorrence  of  fuch  bafe- 
'  nefs,   fwore,  if  ever  he  met  him,  he 
1  would  cut  his  throat j   but,  indeed^ 
'  we  both  concluded,  that  he  had  died 
'  of  the  blow  which  the  hermit  had 
'  given  him. 

'  I  was  now  introduced  to  the  chief 
'  magiltrate  of  this  country,  who  was 
'  deilrous  of  feeing  me.  I  will  give  you 
'  a  mort  defcription  of  him:  he  was 
'  cholen  (as  is  thecuftom  theie)  for  his 
'  fuperior  bravery  and  wifdom.  His 
'  power  is  entirely  ablblute  during  it's 
'  continuance;  but,  on  the  firtl  devja- 

*  tion  from  equity  and   jultice,  he  is 
'  liable  to  bedepofed,  and  punillied  by 
'  the  people ;  the  elders  of  whom  once 
4  a  year  affemble  to  examine  into  his 

*  corducl.     Befides  the  danger  which 
'  thefe  examinations,  which  are  very 
'  ftrift,  expofe  him  to,   his  office  is  of 
(  i'uch  care  and  trouble,  that  nothing 

*  but  that  reftlefs   love  of  power,  fo 
'  predominant   in    the  mind   of   man, 
'  could  make  it  the  objeft  of  defire; 
'  for  he  is,  indeed,  the  only  Have  of  all 

*  the  natives  of  this  country.     He  is 
'  obliged,  in  time  of  peace,  to  hear  tho 

'  complaint 
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*  complaint  of  every  peribn  in  his  do. 

*  minions,  nml  to  render  him  juitice. 

*  For  which  puipofe  every  one  may  de- 
'  mand  an  audience  of  him,  unlcfs  dur- 

*  ing  the  hour  which  he  is  allowed  for 
'  dinner;    when   he  fits  alone   at   the 

*  table,   and    is    attended,  in  the  molt 

*  publick  manner,  with  mor;  than  Eu- 
'  rope an   ceremony.     This  is  done  to 
'  create  an  awe  and  refpecl  towards  him 
'  in  the  eye  of  the  vulgar}  but   left   it 
'  jhould  elevate  him  too  much  in  his 

*  own  opinion,  in  order  to  his  humili- 
'  ation,  he  receives  every  evening  in  pi i- 

*  varc,  fj\  m  a  kind  ot  beadle,  a  gentle 
5  kick  oi  Ins  pofteriorsj  befides  which, 
'  h<?  wears   a   ring  in  his  noie,  fome- 

*  what   reftmbling  that  we  ring  our 

*  pigs  with,   and  a  chain    round   his 

*  neck,  not  unlike  that  worn  by  our 

*  aldermenj  both  which,  I  fuppofe,  to 

*  be  emblematical,  but  heard  not  the 
'  reaibns  of  either  afligned.     There  are 

*  many  morepaiticulaiities.imongthefe 

*  people,  which,  when  I  have  an  op- 
'  portunity,  I  may  relate  to  you.     The 
£  fecond  day  after  my  return  from  court, 

*  one  of  his   officers,  whom  they  call 
'  Schach  Pimpach,  waited   upon  me, 

*  and    by   a    French   interpreter    who 

*  lives   here,    informed    me,    that  the 

*  chief  magiftrate  liked  myperfon,  and 

*  offered  me  an  immenfe  prefent,  if  I 
'  would  fufter  him  to  enjoy  it,  (this  is, 
'  it  feems,  their  common  form  of  mak- 

*  ing   love.)      I   reje£led   the  prelenr, 

*  and  never  heard  any  farther  folicita- 
'  tion  ;  for,  as  it  is  no  fhame  for  women 

*  here  to  confent  at  the  firft  propofal,  Ib 

*  they  never  receive  a  fecond. 

'  I  had  refided  in  this  town  a  week, 
'  when  the  captain  informed  me,  that 

*  a  number  of  flaves,  who   had  been 

*  taken   captives   in    war,  were   to   be 
'  guarded  to  the   fea-fide,  where  they 

*  were  to  be  fold  to  the  merchants  who 

*  traded  in  them  to  America}  that  if  I 

*  would  embrace  this   opportunity,  I 

*  might  allure myfelf  of  findingapaffage 
'  to  America,  and  thence  to  England; 
'  acquainting  me  at  the  fame  time,  that 

*  he  himfelf  intended  to  go  with  them.  1 
I  readily  agreed  to  accompany  him.  The 
'  chief,  being  advertifed  of  our  defigns, 

*  fent'for  us  both  to  court,  and,  with- 
«  out  mentioning  a  word  of  love  to  me, 

*  having  prefented  me  with  a  very  rich 

*  jewel,  of  lefs  value,  he  faid,  than  my 
'  chaftity,  took  a  very  civil  leave,  re- 

*  commending  me  to  the  care  of  Hea- 


'  ven,  and  ordering  us  a  large 
'  of  provisions  for  our  journey. 

*  We  were  provided  with  mules  for 

*  ourfelves)  and  what  we  can  ied  with 

*  us}  and,  in   nine  days,  reached  the 
«  fea-fhore,  where  we  found  an  Englifh 

*  vefiel  itady  to  receive  both  us  and  the 
1  flaves.     We  went  aboard  it,  and  fail- 

*  ed  the  next  day  with  a  fair  wind  for 

*  New  England,  where  I  hoped  lo  gejt 

*  an   immediate  pafljge    to  the   Old; 
'  but  Providence  was  kinder  than  my 
'  expectation;  for  the  third  day  after 

*  we  were  at   lea,  we  met  an  Englifli 

*  man  of  war,  homeward  bound;  the 

*  captain  of  it  was  a  very  good-naturetf 

*  man,  and  agreed  to  takemeon  bo.ud. 
'  I   accordingly  took  my  leave  of  my 
f  old    friend   the   mailer   of  the   fliip. 

*  wrecked  veflel,  who  went  on  to  New- 

*  England,  whence  he  intended  to  pafs 
'  to  Jamaica,  where  his  owners  lived. 
'   I  was  now  treated  with  great  civility, 
'  had  a  little  cabbin  afTigned  me,  antf 

*  dined  every  day  at  the  captain's  table^ 

*  who  was,  indeed,  a  very  gallant  man, 
'  and,  at  fiilr,  made  me  a  tender  of  his 

*  affeclionsj  but,  when   he  found  mp 
'  relblutely  bent  to  preferve  myfelf  pure 
'  and  entire  for  the  beft  of  hufbands, 
'  he  grew  cooler  in  his  addreffes,  and 
'  foon  behaved  in  a  manner  very  pleaiV 

*  ing  to  me,   regarding  rny  fex  only  fp 
'  far  as  to  pay  me  a  deference,  which 
'  is  veiy  agreeable  to  us  all. 

'  To  conclude  myftory  ;  I  met  with  no 

*  adventure  in  this  pnflage  at  all  worth 
'  relating,  till  my  landing  at  Gravef- 
'  end,  whence  the  captain  brought  me 

*  in  his  own  boat  to  the  Tower.     In  a 

*  fhort  hour  after  my  arrival,  we  had 

*  that. meeting,  which,  however  dread- 
«  ful  at  firft,  will,  I  now  hope,  by  the 

*  good  offices  of  the  beft  of  men,  whom 
'  Heaven  for   ever   blefs,    end  in  our 
'  perfect  happinefs,  anfl  be  a  ftrong  in- 
'  (lance  of  what  I  am  perfuaded  is  the 
'  fin  eft    truth,    that  Providence  will, 

*  fooner  or  later,  procure  the  felicity  of 

*  the  'virtuous  and  innocent.'' 

Mrs.  Heart  free  thus  ended  herfpeech, 
having  before  delivered  to  her  hulband 
the  jewels  which  the  count  had  robbed 
him  of,  and  that  prefented  her  by  the 
African  chief,  which  laft  was  of  im- 
menfe value.  The  good  magiftrate  was 
fenfibly  touched  at  her  narrative,  as 
well  on  the  confideration  of  the  fuffer- 
ings  fhe  had  herfelf  undergone,  as  for 
thole  of  her  huiband,  which  he  had  hiu>- 

(eil 
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felf  been  innocently  the  inftrument  of 
bringing  upon  him.  That  worthy  man, 
however,  much  rejoiced  in  what  he  had 
already  done  for  his  prefervation,  and 
promifed  to  labour,  with  his  utmoft  in- 
tereft  and  induftry,  to  procure  the  ab- 
folute  pardon,  rather  of  his  fentence 
than  of  his  guilt,  which  he'now  plain- 
ly difcovered  was  a  barbarous  and  falfe 
imputation. 


CHAP.     XII. 

THE  HISTORY  RETURNS  TO  THE 
CONTEMPLATION  OF  GREAT- 
MESS. 

BU  T  we  have  already,  perhaps,  de- 
tained our  reader  too  long  in  this 
relation,  from  the  confideiation  of  our 
hero,  who  riaily  gave  the  moft  exalted 
proofs  of  greatnels,  in  cajoling  iheprigs, 
and  in  exactions  on  the  debtors;  which 
latter  now  grew  fo  great,  z.  £.  corrupted 
in  their  morals,  thai  they  fpoke  with  the 
Utmoft  contempt  of  what  the  vulgar  call 
honefty.  The  greateft  character  among 
them  was  that  of  a  pick-pocket,  or,  in 
truer  language,  ajile,  and  the  only  cen- 
fure  was  want  of  dexterity.  As  to  virtue, 
goodnefs,  and'fuch  like,  they  were  the 
objects  of  mirth  and  deiifion,  and  all 
Newgate  was  a  compleat  collection  of 
frigs,  every  man  being  defirous  to  pick 
his  neighbour's  pocket,  and  every  one 
was  as  fenfible  that  his  neighbour  was 
as  ready  to  pick  his;  fo  that  (which  is 
almoft  incredible)  as  great  roguery  was 
daily  committed  within  the  walls  of 
Newgate  as  without. 

The  glory  refulting  from  thefe  ac- 
tions of  Wild  probably  animated  the 
envy  of  his  enemies  againft  him.  The 
day  of  his  trial  now  apptoadhed;  for 
which,  as  Socrates  did,  he  prepared 
himfelfj  but  not  weakly  and  foolifhly, 
like  that  philofopher,  with  patience  and 
refignation,  but  with  a  good  number  of 
falle  witnefles.  However,  as  fuccefs 
is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  him  who  endeavours  to  attain 
it,  fo  we  are  more  forry  than  afhamed 
to  relate,  that  our  hero  was,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  utmoft  caution  and  pru-. 
dence,  convicted,  and  fentenced  to  a 
death  which,  when  we  conhder  not 
only  the  great  men  who  have  fuffered  it, 
but  the  much  larger  number  of  thofe 
higheft  honour  it  hath  been  10 


merit  it,  we  cannot  call  otherwife  tfoan 
honourable.  Indeed,  thofe  who  hav£ 
unluckily  miffed  it,  feem  all  their  days 
to  have  laboured  in  vain  to  attain  an 
end,  which  Fortune,  for  reafon*  only 
known  to  herfelf,  hath  thought  proper 
to  deny  them.  Without  any  farther 
preface,  then,  our  hero  was  fentenced 
*  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  :*  but  what- 
ever was  to  be  now  his  fare,  he  might 
confole  himfelf  that  he  had  perpetrated 
what 

"  -nee  judicis  ira,  nee  ignis, 
ffec  poteriffcrrum,  nee  edaxahdc 


For  my  own  part,  I  confefs,  I  look  on 
this  death  of  banging  to  be  as  proper 
for  a  hero  as  any  other;  and  I  folemuJy 
declare,  that  had  Alexander  the  Great 
been  hanged,  it  would  not  in  the  lea& 
have  diminifhed  my  refpecl  to  his  me- 
mory. Provided  a  hero  in  his  life  doth 
but  execute  a  lurftcient  quantity  of 
milchief  j  provided  he  be  Kut  well  and 
heartily  curfed  by  the  widow,  the  or- 
phan, the  poor,  and  the  opprefled,  {the 
fole  rewards,  as  many  authors  hav* 
bitterly  lamented  both  in  profe  a«d~ 
verfe,  of  greatneis,  i  .  e.  priggifrn}  I 
think  it  avails  little  <>f  what  nature  fais 
death  be,  whether  it  be  by  the  axe,  the 
halter,  or  the  fword.  Such  names 
will  be  always  fare  of  living  topofteritjr, 
and  of  enjoying  that  fame  which  they 
fo  glorioufly  and  eagerly  coveted;  for, 
according  to  a  GREAT  dramaiick  poet, 

<  -  Fame 

*  Not  more  furvlves  from  good  than  evil  <keds. 
'  Th'  afpiring  youth  that  fir'd  th'  Ephefiaa 

*  dome, 
'  Outlives  in  fame  the  pious  fool  who  raisM  it.* 

Ourhero  nowfufpe^ed  that  the  ma- 
lice of  his  enemies  would  overpower 
him.  He,  therefore,  b-took  hinifdf  ta 
that  true  fupport  of  greatneis  in  aiSic- 
tion,  a  bottle;  by  means  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  curfe  and  fwear,  and 
bully,  and  brave  his  fate.  Other  com- 
fort, indeed,  he  had  not  mych,  for  not 
a  fingle  friend  ever  came  near  him. 
His  wife,  whofe  trial  was  deferred  to 
the  next  ferTions,  vifited  him  but  once,- 
when  flie  plagued,  tormented,  and  up- 
braided him  fo  cruelly,  ti.at  he  forbid 
the  keeper  ever  to  admit  her  again. 

The  Ordinary  of  Newgate  had  fre- 
quent conferences  v\ithfaimj  »nd.grerfiJy 

would 
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would  it  embellifli  our  hiftory,  could  ORDINARY.     I  do  it  in   order  to 

we  record  all  which  that  good  man  de-  bring  you  to  a  true  fenfr  of  your  mani- 

I.veredoirthefeoceahonsj    but  unhap-  fold  fins;  and,    by  that  me.ns,    to  i,,- 

pi.y  we  could  procureonly  the  fubitance  duce  you  to  repentance.     Indted,  had 

ot  a  fipgle  conference,  which  was  taken  I  the  eloquence  of"  Cicero,  or  of  Tully 

down   in  inort-hand  by  one  who  over-  it  would  not  be  fuflk-itntto  delciSbe  the 

heard  )t.     We  fluil  Uanfcnbe  it,  there-  pains  of  Hell,  or  the  joys  of  Heaven 

fove,  exuilly  in  the  lame  form  and  words  The  utmott  that  we  are  taught  is,  that 

we  received   it;    nor  can   *e    help  re-  ear  hath  not  htarj,  r.or  can  heart  con- 

gaidmg  it   as  one  of  the  molt  cuiious  ceive.     Who  then  would,  for  the  piti- 

pieces  which  either   ancient  or  modern  ful  confideration  of  the  riches  and  plea- 

hiaory  hath  recorded.  lures  of  this  world,  forfeit  luch  inedi- 

niable  happinds!  Inch  joys!  fuch  plea- 
fures!  luch  delights!  or  who  would  run 

C  II  A  P.     XIII.  l^e  vemure  of  luch  inilery,  which,  but 

to  think,  on,  fhocks  the  human  under- 
ftanding!     Who,  in    his  fenfes,  then, 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THE  ORDf-  Would  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former  ? 

NARY     OF     NEWGATE     AND     MR.  JONATHAN.      Aye,    who  indeed  '  "l 

JONATHAN    WILD    THE     GREAT;  aflure  you,  dofto.^  I  had  much  rather 

IN    WHICH     THE     SUBJECTS    OF  be  happy  than  miferable.     Buff    *    * 

DEATH,        IMMORTALITY,        AND  *      *      *       *      *      *       ***** 

OTHER     GRAVE     MATTERS,     ARE  ******,**** 

VERY  LEARNEDLY    HANDLED  BY  *      *      *      * 

THE  FORMER.  ORDINARY.  Nothing  can  be  plainer. 

St.       ********* 

ORDINARY.  ********** 

GOOD  morrow  to  you,  Sir;  I  hope  *      *      ********* 

you  rtfted  well  Jaft  night.  ********** 

JONATHAN.    D n'd  ill,  Sir.     I  **      ********* 

dreamt    fo    confoundedly  of  hanging,  ********** 

that  it  disturbed  my  deep.  *     *     *      *     *•      ****** 

ORDINARY.      Fie    upon    it;    you  ********** 

Ihould  be  more  refigned.     I  wrih  you  **      *      ******** 

would  make  a  little  better»u(e  of  thole  ********** 

inftru&ions  which  I  have  endeavoured  ***      *      ******* 

to  inculcate  into  you,  and  particularly  ********** 

laft    Sunday,    and    from    thefe  words,  *      **      ******** 

*Tbofe  who  do  evil  /ball  go  into  ever-  *****#*#** 

lafhngjire,  prep  tired  for  the  devil  and  *     *     *      ******** 

bh  angels.  I    undertook   to   (hew  you,  *     *     *     * 

firlt,  wiiat  is  meant  by  EVERLASTING  JONATHAN.     *     *     *     *    If  once 

FIR.EJ  and,  fecondly,  who  were  THE  convinced    ******** 

DEVIL    AND    HIS    ANGELS.     I  then  *y    *     *      *     no   man     *     *     *     * 

proceeded  to  draw  Tome  inferences  from  *      *      lives  of    ****** 

the  whole*;  in  which   I   am  mightily  ********    whereas 

deceived,  if  I  did  not  convince  you,  that  fure  the  clergy     *     *    opportunity     * 

you    yourfelf    was  one  of  thofe  AN-  *     *     *     better  informed      *     *     * 

GELS;  and,  confequently,  muft  exptft  *     *     *     all  manner  of  vice  *     *     * 

EVERLASTING  FIRE  to  be  your  por-  *     *     *     * 

tion  in  the  other  world.  ORDINARY.  *  are  *  Atheift.    *  * 

JONATHAN.     Faith,  Doctor,  I  re-  Deift  *  *  Ari  *  *  cinian  *  *  hanged 

member  very  little  of  your  inferences;  *  *  burnt    *    oiled    *    oaftrd  *   *  * 

tor  I  fell  afleep  foon  after  your  naming  Dev    *    *    his  an     *    *  ell  fire    *    * 

yourtfxt:  but  did  you  preach  this  doc-  ternal  da  *  *  *  tion. 

trine  then,  or  do  you  repeat  it  now,  in  JONATHAN.      You     *      *     *     tt> 

order  to  comfort  me?  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits:  but  the 


He  pronounced  this  ward  HVLI,  and  perhaps  would  'nave  fpch  it  fo, 
This  part  was  iu  b  otted,  that  a  was  illegible. 
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rood 
c.ful 


*  *  is,  I  doubt  not,   more  mer- 
than   his  wicked   *  *  if  I  mould 


believe  all  you  fay,  lam  lure  I  fhould 
die  in  inexprr(fil>le  horror. 

ORDINARY.  Defpair  is  finful. 
You  Ihould  place  your  hopes  in  repen- 
tance and  grace;  and  though  it  is  moft 
true,  thai  you  are  in  danger  of  the  judg- 
ment, yet  there  is  ftill  room  for  mercy  5 
and  no  man,  unlefs  excommunicated,  is 
abfolutely  without  hopes  of  a  reprieve. 

JONATHAN.  'I  am  not  without  hopes 
of  a  reprieve  from  the  cheat  yet :  I  hive 
'pretty  good  intereft;  but  if  I  cannot 
obtain  it,  you  (hall  not  frighten  me 
out  of  my  courage,  I  will  not  die  like 
a  pimp.  D— — 11  me,  what  is  death? 
It  is  nothing  but  to  be  with  Platos  and 
with  Cafars,  as  the  poet  fays;  and  all 


not  affciSl  you,  who,  if  men  were  pre- 
ferred in  the  church  by  merit  only, 
would  have  long  fmce  been  a  biihop. 
Indeed,/  it  might  r.iife  any  good  man's 
indignation  to  obferve  one  of  your  vaft 
learning  and  abilities  obliged  to  exert 
them  in  fo  low  a  fphere,  when  Jo  nruny 
of  your  inferiors  wahlow  in  wealth  and 
preferment. 

ORDINARY.  Why,  it  muft  be  con- 
feflcd,  there  are  bad  men  in  all  orders; 
but  you  fliould  not  cenfure  too  gene- 
rally. I  mutt  own,  I  might  hive  ex- 
peeled  higher  promotion  ;  but  I  have 
learned  patience  and  refignation  ;  and 
I  would  advife  you  to  the  fame  temper 
of  mindj  which,  if  you  can  attain,  I 
know  you  will  find  mercy  ;  nay,  I  do 
now  promifeyou,  you  will.  It  is  true, 


the  other  great  heroes  of  antiquity.  *      you  are  a  (inner;  but  your  crimes  are 

not  of  the  blacked  dye:  you  are  no 
murderer,  nor  guilty  of  facrilege.  And 
if  you  are  guilty  of  theft,  you  make 

ORDINARY.     Ay,  all   this  is   v^ry     fome    atonement    by    fufftring   for  it, 

which  many  others  do  not.  Happy  is 
it,  indeed,  for  thofe  few  who  are  deleft  - 
ed  in  their  fins,  and  "brought  to  exem- 
plary punimment  for  them  in  this  world. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  repining  at  your 
rate  when  you  come  to  the  tree,  you 
(hould  exult  and  rejoice  in  it;  and,  to 
fay  the  truth,  I  queftion  whether,  to  a 
wife  man,  the  cataftrophe  of  many  of 
thofe  who  die  by  a  halter,  is  not  more 
to  be  envied  than  pitied.  Nothing  is 
fo  iinful  as  fin,  and  murder  is  the  great- 
eft  of  all  finsj  it  follows,  that  whoever 
commits  murder  is  happy  in  fuffering 
for  it:  if,  therefore,  a  man  who  com- 
mits murder  is  fo  happy  in  dying  for 
it,  how  much  better  mult  it  be  for  you, 
who  have  committed  a  Ids  crime? 

JONATHAN.  All  this  is  verytmej 
but  let  us  take  a  bottle  of  wine  to  cheer 
our  fpirits. 

ORDINARY.  Why  wine?  Let  me 
tell  you,  Mr.  Wild,  there  is  nothing 
fo  deceitful  as  the  (pints  given  us  by 
wine.  If  you  mult  drink,  let  us  have 
a  bowl  of  punch;  a  liquor  I  the  rather 
prefer,  as  it  is  no  where  fpoken  againft 
in  Scripture;  and  as  it  is  more  whole- 
fome  tor  the  gravel,  a  diftemper  with 
which  I  am  gi  ievoully  affli&ed* 

JONATHAN,      (baling  called  for  a 
I    a(k   your  pardon,    docloi ;  I 


true:  but  life  is  fweet  for  all  that;  and 
I  had  rather  live  to  eternity,  than  go 
into  the  company  of  any  fuch  heathens, 
who  are,  I  doubt  not,  in  Hell,  with 
the  devil  and  his  angels;  and,  as  little 
as  you  feem  to  apprehend  it,  you  may 
find  yourfelf  there  before  you  expect  it. 
Where,  then,  will  be  your  tauntings 
and  your  vauntings,  your  boaftings  and 
your  braggings?  You  will  then  be  rea- 
dy to  give  more  for  a  drop  of  water 
than  you  ever  gave  for  a  bottle  of 
wine. 

JONATHAN.  Faith,  doctor,  well 
•minded.  What  fay  you  to  a  bottle  of 
wine  ! 

ORDINARY.  I  will  drink  no  wine 
with  an  Atheift.  I  fhould  expe6l  the 
devil  to  make  a  third  in  fuch  company; 
for,  fmce  he  knows  you  are  his,  he 
may  be  impatient  to  have  his  due. 

JONATHAN.  It  is  your  bufinefs  to 
drink  with  the  wicked,  in  order  to 
amend  them. 

ORDINARY.  I  defpair  of  it;  and  fo 
I  confign  you  over  to  the  devil,  who  is 
ready  to  receive  you. 

JONATHAN.  You  are  more  unmer- 
ciful to  me  than  the  judge,  do6lor.  He 
recommended  my  foul  to  Heaven;  and 
it  is  your  office  to  (hew  me  the  way 
thither. 

ORDINARY.  No:  the  gates  are  bar- 
red againft  all  revilers  of  the  clergy. 

JONATHAN.  I  revile  only  thewick- 
ed  ones,  if  any  fuch  are$  whiih  can- 


fhould  have  remembered  that  punch 
was  your  favourite  liquor.  I  think  }ou 
never  tafte  wine  while  there  is  any 
punch  remaining  on  the  table. 

N  ORDI- 
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ORDINARY.  I  confefs,  I  look  on 
punch  ro  be  the  more  eligible  liquor, 
as  weil  for  the  reafons  I  have  before 
mentioned,  as  likewife  for  one  other 
canfe,  viz.  it  is  the  prop.:re(t  for  a 
DRAUGHT.  I  <  wn,  I  took  it  H  little 
mvkind  of  yon  10  mention  wine,  think- 
ing you  Knew  my  palate. 

JONATHAN.  You  are  in  the  right; 
and  (  wtil  take  a  flinging  cup  to  your 
being  made  a  bifhop. 

ORDINARY.  And  I  will  wifh  you  a 
reprieve  in  as  large  a  draught.  Come, 
don't  defpair:  it  is  yet  time  enough  to 
tbtnk  rf  lying;  you  have  good  friends, 
who,  verv  probably,  may  prevail  for 
you.  I  have  known  many  a  man  re- 
prieved; who  had  leis  realon  to  expect  it. 

JONATHAN.  But,  if  I  fh  uld  fl.it- 
ter  myfelf with  i'uch  hop^s,  and  be  Ue- 
ctived,  what  then  would  become  of  my 
ibu1? 

ORDINARY.  P'jgh!  never  mind 
your  foul;  ieave  that  to  me;  I  will 
render  a  good  account  of  it,  I  warrant 
you.  I  h.ive  a  fermon  in  my  pocket 
which  nny  be  of  fome  ufe  to  you  to 
lv  ai .  I  10  not  value  myfelf  on  the 
t  m  of  preaching,  fince  no  man  ought 
t-.-  vine  himfelf  for  any  gift  in  this 
world:  Suit,  perhaps,  there  are  not  ma- 
ny fuch  feimons. — But  to  proceed; 
fince  we  have  nothing  elie  to  do  till  the 
punch  com^s, — My  text  is  the  latter 
part  of  a  vtrrie  o:iiy: 

*.        To  the  Greeks  FOOLISHNESS. ' 

*  The  ....cafiv>n  of  thefe  words  was, 
principally,  that  philofophy  of  the 
Greeks  which,  at  that  time,  had 
ovc  jui'i  gu^it  part  of  the  heathen 
world;  hau  poiioned,  and,  as  it  were, 
puii.d  up  their  minds  with  pride,  I'o 
:-,ey  dil.egardeclail  k;ndb  of  doc- 
trine in  companfon  of  their  own; 
and  however  Lift1,  and  however  found 
the  learning  of  oJurs  might  be,  yet, 
if  it  anywue  contradicted  thev  own 
laws,  cutioms,  and  received  opinions, 
'  Aw^y  with  ii,  it  is  not  for  us."  It 
WdS  to  the  Greeks  FOOLISHNESS. 

'  In  the  former  parr,  therefore,  of 
my  difcourfe  on  thtle  words,  I  fhall 
principally  confine  myfelf  to  the  lay- 
ing open  and  demonltrating  the  great 
tiiiptinefs  ^nd  vanity  of  mis  philo- 
j.  iiy.  wiih  which  thefe  idle  and  ab- 
luid  fopi.iits  were  fo  proudly  blown 
*  up  ana  ucvatcd. 


'  And    here  I  fliall  do  two  things: 

*  firit,   I   fliall   expofe  the  matter;  and, 

*  Secondly,  the  manner  of  this  ablurd 

*  philoiophy* 

*  An.'   flirt,    for  the   Mi    of  thefe, 

*  namely,  the.  matter.     Now    here  we 
'  may     retort    the  unmannerly    woid, 

*  which  our  a''verf*i  ies  have  andacioul- 

*  ly  thrown  in  our  fnces;  for  whin  w.is 
'  all  th  s  mighty  matter  of  p'ni'olbphy, 
'  this  he.ip  of  knowledge,  which   was 
'  to  bring   fuch  large  harvelts  of  ho- 
'   nour   to  thofe  who   lowed  it,   and   fo 
'  greatly  and  nobly  toenrich  the  ground 
'  on  which   it  fell;    what  wns   it,   but 
'   FOOLISHNESS?    an  inconfillent  heap 

of  nunfenle,  of  abfurdities  and  con- 
tradiclions;  bringing  no  ornament  to 
the  mind  in  it's  theory,  nor  exhibit- 
ing any  ufetulnefs  to  the  body  in  it's 
practice.  What  were  all  the  fermons 
and  the  flyings,  the  fables,  and  the 
morals,  of  ail  tin  fc  wife  men,  bur,  fo 
ufe  the  word  mentioned  in  my  text 
once  more,  FOOLISHNESS?  What 
was  their  great  matter  Pinto,  or  thtir 
other  great  light,  Ariftotle?  Both 
fools,  mere  quibblers  and  fophifts, 
idly  and  vainly  attached  to  certain 
ridiculous  notions  of  their  own, 
«  founded  neither  on  truth  nor  on  rea- 
1  fon.  Their  whole  works  area  ftrange 
'  medley  of  thegreateft  falmoo  :s,  fcarce 

*  covered  ovei  with  the  colour  of  truth: 
'  their   precepts   are   neither    borrowed 
'   from  nature,  nor  guided    by  reafon: 

*  mere  fictions,  ferving  only  to  evince 

*  the    dreadful  height  of  human  pride; 
'  in  one  word,  FOOLISHNESS.  It  mjy 
'  be,  perhaps,  expected  of  me,  that  I 
'   mould  give  fome  initances  from  their 
'  works   to   prove  this  rhargej  but    as 
'  to  transcribe  every  paflage  to  my  pur- 
'   po(e,    would     be    to  tranfcribe  their 
«  whole  works  j  and  as  in  fuch  a  plui- 
'  tiful  cr.  p  it  is  difficult  to  chuie,  in- 

*  Head  of  trefpalling  on  your   patience, 
'  I    (lull  conclude  this  nrft  head    with 

*  alTeiting  what  I  have  fo  fully  proved, 
'  and  what  may  indeed  lie  infected  hoin 
'  the  text,  that  the  philofophy  of  the 
'  Greeks  was  FOOLISHNESS. 

'  Proceed  we  now,  in  the  fecomi 
'  place,  to  conlider  the  manner  in  which 
'  this  inane  and  firnplc  doctrine  was 
'  propagated.  And  here— — '  But  here, 
the  punch,  by  entering,  waked  Mr. 
Wild,  who  was  fa(i  afleep,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  fermon;  nor  could  we  ob- 
tain 
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tain'  any  faithef  account  of  the  con- 
vcrl'ation  which  palled  at  this  inter- 
view. 


CHAP.      XIV. 

WILD  PROCEEDS  TO  THE  HIGH- 
EST CONSUMMATION  OF  HU- 
MAN GREATNESS. 

THE  day  now  drew  nigh,  when 
•<«B<~»  OUI '  Sreat  ma*  was  to  exemplify 
the  lalt  and  noblelt  act  of  Grearnefs 
by  which  any  hero  can  fignalize  him- 
felf.  This  was  the  day  of  execution, 
or  confummation,  or  apotheofis,  (for  it 
is  called  by  different  names)  which  was 
to  give  our  hero  an  opportunity  of 
facing  death  and  damnation,  without 
any  fear  in  his  heart,  or  at  leatt  with- 
out betraying  any  fymptoms  of  it  in  his 
countenance.  A  completion  of  Great- 
nefs  which  is  heartily  to  be  wifhed  to 
every  great  man;  nothing  being  more 
worthy  of  lamentation,  than  when  For- 
tune, like  a  lazy  poet,  winds  up  her 
catattrophe  aukwardly,  and,  bellowing 
too  little  care  on  her  fifth  acl,  difmiflcs 
the  hero  with  a  fneaking  and  private 
exit,  who  had,  in  the  former  part  of 
the  drama,  performed  fuch  notable  ex- 
ploits, as  mult  promife  to  every  good 
judge,  among  the  fpeftators,  a  noble, 
publick,  and  exalted  end. 

But  (he  was  refolved  to  commit  no 
fuch  error  in  this  inftance.  Our  hero 
was  too  much  and  too  defervedly  her 
favourite,  to  be  neglecled  by  her  in  his 
lait  moments:  accordingly,  all  efforts 
for  a  reprieve  were  vain,  and  the  name 
of  Wild  ftood  at  the  head  of  thofe  who 
were  ordered  for  execution. 

From  the  time  he  gave  over  all  hopes 
of  life,  his  conduct  was  truly  great  and 
admirable.  Inliead  of  (hewing  any 
marks  of  dejection  or  contrition,  he 
rather  infufed  more  confidence  and  af~ 
furance  into  his  looks.  He  fpent  moft 
of  his  hours  in  drinking  with  his  friends, 
and  with  the  good  man  above  comme 
morated.  In  one  of  thefe  compotations, 
being  afked  whether  he  was  afraid  to 
die?  he  anfwered,  *  D — n  me,  it  is  only 
*  a  dance  without  rnufick.'  Another 
time,  when  one  exprefftd  fame  forrow 
for  his  misfortune,  as  he  termed  it,  he 
laid  with  great  fiercenefs,  '  A  man 
'  can  die  but  once.'  Again,  when  one 
of  his  intimate  acquaintance  hinted  his 


hopes,  that  he  would  die  like  a  man, 
he  cocked  his  hat  in  defiance,  and 
cried  out  greatly,  *  Zounds  I  who's 
«  afraid?' 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  pofte- 
rity,  could  we  have  retrieved  any  en- 
"tiie  converfation  which  pnlTed  at  this 
feafon,  efpecially  between  our  hero  and 
his  learned  comforter;  but  we  have 
fearched  many  pafteboarvt  records  in 
vain. 

On  the  eve  of  his  apotheojis,  Wild's 
lady  defired  to  fee  him;  to  which  he 
conlented.  This  meeting  was,  at  firft, 
very  tender  on  both  lides:  but  it  could 
not  continue  foj  for,  unruckily,  fome 
hints  of  former  mifcarriages  interven- 
ing, as  particularly  when  (he  aiked  him, 
how  he  could  have  uied  her  fo  barba- 
roufly  once,  as  by  calling  her  b — chj 
and  whether  fuch  language  became  a 
man,  much  lefs  a  gentleman;  Wild 
flew  into  a  violent  pafiion,  and  fwore 
flie  was  the  vileft  of  b — hes,  to  upbraid 
him  at  iuch  a  feafon  with  an  unguarded 
word  fpoke  longagjo.  She  replied,  with 
many  tears,  fhewas  well  enough  lerved 
for  her  folly  in  vifiting  fuch  a  brutej 
but  fhe  had  one  comfort,  however,  that 
it  would  be  the  laft  time  he  could  ever 
treat  her  fo;  that,  indeed,  me  had  fome 
obligation  to  him,  for  that  his  cruelty 
to  her  would  reconcile  her  to  ihe  fate 
he  was  to-morrow  to  luffer;  and,  in- 
deed, nothing  but  fuch  brutality  could 
have  made  rhe  confederation  of  his 
ftnmeful  death,  (lo  this  weak  woman 
called  hanging)  which  was  now  inevi- 
table, to  be  borne  even  without  mad- 
nefs.  She  then  proceeded  to  a  recapi- 
tulation of  his  faults,  in  an  exacler  or- 
der, and  with  more  perfecl  memory, 
than  one  would  have  imagined  her  ca- 
pable of;  and,  it  is  probable,  would 
have  rehearfed  a  compleat  catalogue,  had 
not  our  heio's  patience  failed  himj  fo 
that  with  tne  utmoft  fury  and  violence, 
he  caught  her  by  the  hair,  and  kicked 
her,  as  heartily  as  his  chains  would 
fuffer  him,  out  of  the  room. 

At  length  the  morning  came,  which 
Fortune,  at  his  birth,  had  refolurely  or- 
dained for  the  con  Tn  mm  at  ion  of  our 
hero's  GREATNESS.  He  had  himfelf, 
indeed,  modeitly  declined  the  publick 
honours  (he  intended  him,  and  had 
taken  a  quantity  of  laudanum,  in  order 
to  retire  quietly  off  the  flage;  but  we 
have  already  oblerved,  in  the  courie  of 
our  wonderful  hiiiory,  that-  to  itrtiggle 
N  2  agamit 
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againft  this  lady's  decrees  is  vain 
and  impotent:  and  whether  (he  hath 
determined  you  (hall  be  hanged  or  he 
a  prime  minifter,  it  is  in  either  cafe  loit 
labour  to  refill.  Laudanum,  there- 
for^, being  unable  to  Hop  the  breath  of 
cur  hero,  which  the  fruit  of  hemp- feed, 
and  not  the  fpirit  of  poppy-feed,  was 
to  overcome,  lie  was,  ;it  the  nfual  hour, 
attended  by  t'.ie  proper  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe,  and  acquaint- 
td  that  the  cart  was  ready.  On  this 
occaiion  he  exerted  that  greatnefs  of 
courage,  which  hath  been  fo  much  ce- 
lebrated in  oihet  heroes;  and  knowing 
it  was  impoilible  to  refill,  he  gravely 
declared,  be  would  attend  them.  He 
then  defcended  to  that  room  where  the 
fetters  of  great  men  are  knocked  off,  in 
a  moft  folemn  and  ceremonious  man- 
ner: then  making  hands  with  his 
friends,  (to  wit,  thofe  who  were  con- 
ducing him  to  the  tree)  and  drinking 
their  healths  in  a  bumber  of  brandy,  he 
afcended  the  cart,  where  he  was  no 
iboner  feated,  than  he  received  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  multitude,  who  were 
highly  raviihed  with  his  GREATNESS. 

The  cart  now  moved  flowly  on,  be- 
ing preceded  by  a  troop  of  horfe- 
g'jards,  bearing  javelins  in  their  hands, 
through  ftreets  lined  with  crowds;  all 
admiring  the  great  behaviour  of  our 
hero,  who  rode  on  fometimes  fighirig, 
fometimes  fv\ earing,  fometimes  finging, 
or  whittling,  as  his  humour  varied. 

When  he  came  to  the  tree  of  glory, 
hie  was  welcomed  with  an  univerfal 
Ihout  of  the  people,  who  were  there 
aifembled  in  prodigious  numbers,  to 
behold  a  fight  much  more  rare  in  popu- 
lar cities  than  one  would  reafonably 
imagine  it  fliould  be,  viz.  the  proper 
cataltrophe  of  a  great  man. 

But,  though  Envy  was,  through 
fear,  obliged  to  join  the  general  voice 
in  applaufe  on  this  occafion,  there  were 
not  wanting  fome  who  maligned  this 
completion  of  glory,  which  was  now 
about  to  be  fulfilled  to  our  hcroj  and 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  by  ]f  nocking 
him  on  the  head  as  he  flood  under  the 
free,  while  the  Ordinary  was  perform* 
ing  his  laft  office.  They,  therefore, 
began  to  batter  the  cart  with  ftones, 
brickbats,  dirt,  and  all  manner  of  mif- 
chievous  weapons  5  fbir.e  of  which  er- 
rontoufly  playing  on  liie  robes  of  the 
ecclefiaitiVU,  m.ule  him  fo  expeditious 
in  his  repetition,  thut  with  wonderful 


alacrity  he  had  ended  almoft  in  an  in- 
ftant,  and  conveyed  himfelf  into  a  place 
of  fafety  in  a  hackney  coach ;  where 
he  waited  the  conclufion  with  the  tem- 
per of  mind  defcribed  in  thefe  ve/fes.— 

Suave     mari     Tnagno,    turbantlbut     aquora 

•vent  is } 
E  terra  alt<.rius  magnum  fpeftare  lalu-cm. 

We  muft  not,  however,  omit  one 
circumftance,  as  it  ferves  to  (hew  the 
moft  admirableconfei  vation  of  character 
in  our  hero  to  his  laft  moment;  which 
was,  that  whillt  the  Ordinary  was  bufy 
in  his  ejaculations,  Wild,  in  the  midlt 
of  the  fhower  of  ftones,  £c.  which 
played  upon  him,  applied  his  hands  t» 
the  parfon's  pocket,  and  emptied  it  of 
his  bottle-fcrew,  which  he  carried  out 
•of  the  world  in  his  hand. 

The  Ordinary  being  now  defcended 
from  the  carr,  Wild  had  juft  opportu- 
nity to  c^lt  his  eyes  around  the  crowd, 
and  to  give  them  a  hearty  curfe,  when 
immediately  the  horfts  moved  on,  and 
witli  univerfal  applaufe  our  hero  fwung 
out  of  this  world. 

Thus  fell  JonathanWild the  GREAT, 
by  a  death  as  glorious  as  his  life  had 
been;  and  which  was  fo  truly  agreeable 
to  k,  that  the  latter  muft  have  been  de- 
plorably maimed  and  imperfect  with- 
out the  former;  a  death  which  hath 
been  aione  wanting  to  compleat  the  cha- 
racters of  feveial  ancient  and  modern 
heroes,  whole  hiftories  would  then  have 
been  read  with  much  greater  pleafuie 
by  the  wifeft  in  all  ages.  Indeed,  we 
could  almolt  wifli,  that  whenever  For- 
tune feems  wantonly  to  deviate  from 
her  purpofe,  and  leaves  her  work  im- 
perfecl  in  this  particular,  the  hiftorian 
would  indulge  himlelf  in  the  licence  of 
poetry  and  romance,  and  even  do  a  vio- 
lence to  truth,  to  oblige  his  reader  with 
a  pa£e,  which  mult  be  the  moft  de- 
lightful in  all  his  hiftory,  and  which 
could  never  fail  of  producing  an  inftruc- 
tive  moral. 

Narrow  minds  may  pofllbly  have 
feme  realon  to  be  afliamed  of  going 
this  way  out  of  the  world,  if  their  con- 
fciences  can  fly  in  their  faces,  andafTure 
them  they  have  not  merited  fuch  an 
honour;  but  he  muft  be  a  fool  who 
is  aihamed  of  being  hanged,  who 
not  weak  enough  to  be  afhamtd  of 
having  deferred  it, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XV. 

THE  CHARACTER.  OF  OUR  HERO, 
AND  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THIS 
HISTORY. 

WE  will  now  endeavour  to  draw 
the  character  of  this  great  man; 
and  by  bunging  together  thafe  feveral 
features, as  it  were,  of  his  mind,  which 
lie  (battered  up  and  down  in  this  hif- 
tory,  to  preient  our  readers  with  a  per- 
fect picture  of  greatnefs. 

Jonathan  Wild  had  every  qualifica- 
tion neceffary  to  form  a  great  man.  As 
his  molt  powerful  and  predominant  paf- 
rton  was  ambition,  fo  nature  had,  with 
coniummate  propriety,  adapted  all  his 
faculties  to  the  attaining  thofe  glorious 
ends  to  which  this  paflion  directed  him. 
He  was  extremely  ingenious  in  invent- 
ing defigns;  artful  in  contriving  the 
me-jns  to  accomplifh  his  purpofes,  and 
refoiute  in  executing  them:  for,  as  the 
moft  exquillte  cunning,  and  molt  un- 
daunted boldnefs,  qualified  him  rorany 
undertaking,  fo  was  he  not  reftrained 
by  any  of  thofe  weaknefles  which  dif- 
appoiut  the  views  of  mean  and  vulgar 
fouls,  and  which  are  comprehended  in 
one  general  term  of  honefty,  which  is  a 
corruption  of  bonofty,  a  word  derived 
from  what  the  Greeks  call  an  afs.  He 
was  entirely  free  from  thcfe  low  vices 
of  modetty  and  good-nature,  which, 
as  he  faid,  implied  a  total  negation  of 
human  greatnefs,  and  were  the  only 
qualities  which  abfolutely  rendered  a 
man  incapable  of  making  a  conliclerable 
figure  in  the  world.  His  luft  was  in- 
ferior only  to  his  ambition;  but,  as 
for  what  fimple  people  call  love,  he 
knew  not  what  it  was.  His  avarice 
was  immenfe,  but  it  was  of  the  rapa- 
cious, not  of  the  tenacious  kind  :  his 
rapacioufnefs  was,  indeed,  fb  violent, 
that  nothing  ever  contented  him  but 
the  whole;  for  however  contiderable 
the  (hare  was  which  his  coadjutors 
allowed  him  of  a  booty,  he  was  ;  eiilefs 
in  inventing  means  to  make  himfeif 
mafter  of  the  fmalieft  pittance  referved 
by  them.  He  faid,  laws  were  made 
for  the  ufe  of  prigs  only,  and  to  fecurs 
their  property ;  they  were  never  therefore 
more  perverted,  than  when  their  edge  was 
turned  againft  thefej  but  that  this  ge- 
fcerally  happened  through  their  want  of 
Sufficient  dexterity.  The  charafter 


which  lie  moft  valued  himfeif  upon,  and 
which  he  principally  honoured  in  others, 
was  that  of  hypocrify.  His  opinion 
was,  that  no  one  could  carry  priggifm 
very  far  without  it;  for  which  reafon, 
he  faid,  there  was  little  greatnefs  to  be 
expected  in  a  man  who  acknowledged 
his  vices,  but  always  much  to  be  hoped 
from  him  who  profefled  great  viituesj 
wherefore,  though  he  would  always 
fhun  the  pferfcn  whom  he  difcovered 
guilty  of  a  good  action,  yet  he  was  ne- 
ver deterred  by  a  good  character,  which 
was  more  commonly  the  effect  of  pro- 
feflion  than  of  action:  for  which  reafon, 
he  himfeif  was  always  very  liberal  of 
honed  profeflions,  and  had  as  much 
virtue  and  goodnefs  in  his  mouth  as  a. 
faint;  never  in  the  lead  fcrupling  to 
fwear  by  his  honour,  even  to  thole  who 
knew  him  the  belt:  nay,  though  he 
held  good- nature  and  modefty  in  the 
highelt  contempt,  he  conftantly  pvac- 
tifed  the  affectation  of  both,  and  re- 
commended this  to  others,  whofe  well- 
fare,  on  his  own  account,  he  wifhed 
well  to.  He  laid  down  feveral  max- 
ims, as  the  certain  methods  of  attaining 
greatnefs,  to  which,  in  his  own  pur- 
fuitofit,  he  conftantly  adhered.  As, 

i.  Never  to  do  more  mifchief  to  an- 
other, than  was  neceffary  to  the 
effecting  his  purpofe;  for  that 
mifchief  was  too  precious  a  thing 
to  be  thrown  away. 

a.  To  know  no  dittinction  of  men 
from  affection  ;  but  to  facrifice  all 
with  equal  readinefs  to  his  intereft. 

3.  Never  to  communicate  more  of 
an  affair  than  was  neceffary  to  the 
perfon  who  was  to  execute  it. 

4..  Not  to  trull  him  who  hath  de- 
ceived you,  nor  who  knows  he 
hath  been  deceived  by  you. 

5.  To  forgive  no  enemy;  but  to  be 
cautious,  and  often  dilatory  in  re- 
venge. 

6.  To  fhun  poverty  and  diflrefs;  and 
to  ally  himfeif,    as  clofe  as  pof- 
fible,  to  power  and  riches. 

7.  To   maintain   a  conftant  gravity 
in  his  countenance  and  behaviour, 
and  to  affect  wifdom  on  all  occa- 
fions. 

8.  To  foment   eternal  jcaloufies  in 
his  gang,  one  of  another. 

9.  Never  to  reward  any  one  equal  t3 
his  merit:  but  always  to  infmuate 
that  ihe  rewaid  was  above  it. 

,io.  That 
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to.  That  all  men  were  knaves  or 
fools,  and  much  the  greater  num- 
bers cornpoii'ion  of  both. 

11.  That  a  good  name,  like  money, 
niuft    be   parted   with,  or  at  Italt 
greatly  rifqued,  in  order  to   bring 
the  owner  any  advantage. 

12 .  That  virtues, like  precious  ftones, 
were  eafily  counterfeited}  that  the 
counterfeits  in  both  cafes  adorned 
the  wearer  equally;  and  that  very 
few  had  knowledge  or  difcernment 
fufRcient  to  dirtinguifh  the  counter- 
feit jtwel  from  the  real. 

15.  That  many  men  were  undone  by 
not  going  deep  enough  in  roguery; 
as  in  gaining  any  man  may  be  a 
lofer  who  doth  not  play  the  whole 
game. 

14.  That    men  proclaim  their  own 
virtues,   as    (hop  keepers     expofe 
their  goods,    in  o;der  to  profit  by 
them. 

15.  That  the  heart  was  the  proper 
feat    of  hatted,    and   the  counte- 
nance of  affection  and  friend/Lip. 

He  had  many  more  of  the  Tame  kind, 
all  equally  good  with  thefe,  and  which 
were  after  his  deceafe  found  in  his  ftudy, 
as  the  twelve  excellent  and  celebrated 
rules  were  in  that  of  King  Charles  the 
Firli;  for  he  never  promulgated  them 
in  his  life-time,  not  having  them  con- 
ftant  in  his  mouth,  as  fome  grave  per- 
fons  have  the  rules  of  virtue  and  mo- 
rality, without  paying  the  leaft  regard 
to  them  in  their  actions  :  whereas  our 
hero  by  a  conftant  and  fteady  adherence 
to  his  rules,  in  conforming  every  thing 
he  did  to  them,  acquired  at  laft  a  fet- 
tled habit  of  walking  by  them,  till  at 
laft  he  was  in  no  danger  of  inadver- 
tently going  out  of  the  way;  and  by 
thefe  means  he  arrived  at  that  degree  of 
greatnefs  which  few  have  equalled, 
none,  we  may  fay,  have  exceeded: 
for,  though  it  mutt  be  allowed  that 
there  have  been  fome  few  heroes  who 
have  done  greater  mifchiefs  to  mai  kiiul, 
fuch  as  thoie  who  have  betrayed  the  li- 
berty of  their  country  to  others,  or 
have  undermined  and  overpowered  it 
themfelves;  or  conquerors,  who  have 
impoverifhed,  pillaged,  facked,  burnt, 
and  deftroyed,  the  countries  and  cities  of 
their  fellow  creatures,  from  no  other 
provocation  than  that  of  glory  j  /.  e .  as 
the  tragick  poet  calls  it— 


• —  *  A  privilege  to  kill, 

•    A  ftrong  temptation  to  do  bravely  III:* 

yet,  if  we  confider  it  in  the  light  where- 
in aclions  are  placed  in  this  line— 

Ltftlus    eji  q Dorics  tnagno    tibi   conjlat   bo- 
rfjltim* 

when  wt  fee  our  hero,  without  the  leaft 
afiifhnce  or  pretence,  letting  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  a  gang,  which  he  had  not 
any  fh^dow  of  right  to  govern;  if  we 
view  him  maintaining  abfolute  power, 
and  exercifmg  tyranny  over  a  lawlefs 
,crew,  contrary  to  all  law  but  that  of 
his  own  will;  if  we  confider  him  fet- 
ting  up  an  open  trade  publickly  in  de- 
fiance net  only  of  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, but  of  the  common  iVnle  of  his 
countrymen;  if  we  fee  him  firft  con- 
triving the  robbery  of  others,  and  again 
the  defrauding  the  very  robbeis  of  that 
booty  which  they  had  ventured  their 
necks  to  acquire,  and  which  without 
any  hazard  they  might  have  rerained: 
here  lure  he  muft  appear  admirable,  and 
we  may  challenge  not  only  the  truth  of 
hiftory,  but  almoft  the  latitude  of  fic- 
tion, to  equal  his  glory. 

Nor  had  he  any  of  thofe  flaws  in  his 
character,  which,  though  they  have  been 
commended  bv  weak  writers,  have  (as  I 
hinted  in  the  beginning  of  this  hillory) 
by  the  judicious  reader  been  ctnfured 
and  defpifed.  Such  was  the  clemency 
of  Alexander  and  Csefar,  which  nature 
hath  as  grofsly  erred  in  giving  them, 
as  a  painter  would,  who  inould  drefs  a 
peafant  in  robes  of  ftate,  or  give  the 
nofe,  or  any  other  feature  of  a  Venus, 
to  a  Satyr.  What  had  the  deftroyers  of 
mankind,  that  glorious  pair,  one  of 
whom  came  into  the  world  to  ufurpthe 
dominion,  and  abolifhthe  conflitution  of 
his  own  country;  the  other  to  conquer, 
enflave,  and  rule  over  the  whole  world, 
at  leaft  as  much  as  was  well  known  to 
him,  and  the  mcrtnefs  of  his  life  would 
give  him  leave  to  vifit;  what  had,  I 
fay  fuch  as  thefe  to  do  with  clemency? 
Who  cannot  fee  the  ablindity  and  con- 
tradiction of  mixing  fuch  an  ingredient 
with  thole  noble  and  great  qualities  I 
have  before  mentioned?  Now,  in  Wild, 
every  thing  was  trulv  great,  almoft 
without  alloy,  as  his  impei  fe6tions  (for 
furely  fome  fmall  ones  he  had)  were 
only  fuch  as  feivtd  to  denominate  t.»m 
a  humni  creatuie,  of  which  kind  none 
ever  arrived  at  coiifumraate  excellence: 
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but  furely  his  whole  behaviour  to 
his  frii  nd  Heartfree  is  a  convincing 
proof,  that  the  true  iron  or  (let-!  grear- 
nefs  of  his  heart  was  not  debated  by 
any  fofrer  metal.  Indeed,  while great- 
nefs  confilts  in  power,  pnde,  infolence, 
and  doing  milchief  to  mankind— — -»to 
/peak  out—while  a  great  man  and  a 
great  rogue  are  fynonymous  terms,  fo 
long  fh^ll  Wi'd  (tand  unrivalled  on  the 
pinnacle  of  GREATNESS.  Nor  muft 
we  omit  here,  as  the  finishing  of  his 
character,  what  indeed  ought  to  be  re- 
memheied  on  his  tomb  or  his  ftatue, 
the  conformit-,  above  mentioned  of  his 
death  to  his  life;  and  that  Jonathan 
Wild  the  Great,  after  all  his  mighty  ex- 
ploits, was,  what  fo  few  GREAT  men 
can  accomplish — hanged  by  the  neck  till 
he  was  dead. 

Having  thus  brought  our  hero  to  his 
concluiion,  it  may  be  iatisfa&ory  to 
fo.ne  readers  (for  many,  I  doubt  not, 
cany  their  concern  no  farther  than  his 
fate)  to  know  what  became  of  Heart- 
free.  We  (hall  acquaint  them,  there- 
fore, that  his  fufFenngs  were  now  at  an 
endj  that  the  good  magistrate  eafily 
prevailed  for  his  pardon,  nor  was  con- 
tented till  he  had  made  him  all  the  repa- 
ration he  could  for  his  troubles,  though 
the  ftiare  he  had  in  bringing  thefe  upon 
him  was  not  only  innocent,  but,  fro:n 
it's  motive,  laudable.  He  procured 
the  reiteration  of  the  jewels  from  the 
man  of  war,  at  her  return  to  England; 
and,  above  all,  omitted  no  labour  to 
reliore  Heartfree  to  his  reputation,  and 
to  perfuade  his  neighbours,  acquain- 
tance, and  cutfomers,  of  his  innocence. 
When  the  commiffion  of  bankruptcy 
was  fatisfied,  Heanfree  had  aconfi.ler- 
able  fum  remainingj  for  the  diamond 
prefented  to  his  wife  was  of  prodigious 
value,  and  infinitely  recompenfed  the 
lofs  of  thofe  jewels  which  Mifs  Straddle 
had  difpofed  of.  He  now  fet  up  again 
in  his  trade}  companion  for  his  unme- 
rited misfortunes  brought  him  many 
cuftomers  among  thofc  who  had  any  re- 
gard to  humanity;  and  he  hath,  by  in- 
duftry  joined  with  parfimony,  amaffed 
a  confiderabie  fortune.  His  wife  and 
he  are  now  grown  old  in  the  pureft  love 
and  fricndfhip;  but  never  had  another 
child.  Friendly  married  his  elder 
daughter  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  be- 


came his  partner  in  trade.  As  to  the 
younger,  fh<?  never  would  liften  to  the 
add i  IT. s  of  any  lover,  not  even  of  ft 
young-  nobleman,  who  offered  to  take 
her  with  two  th  >ufmd  pounds,  which 
her  father  would  hive  willingly  pro* 
duced;  and,  indeed,  (lid  hi«  utmoft  to 
perfuade  her  to  the  m-itch:  but  fn  re- 
fufed  abfolutejy,  nor  wouLl  give  anjr 
otherreafon,  when  Heartfree  prerTed  hert 
than  that  flu  ha  \  dedicated  her  diys  to 
his  fervice,  and  was  refolved  no  other 
duty  fliould  interfere  vith  that  which 
file  owed  the  belt  uf  fatheis  nor  prevent 
her  from  being  the  nurfe-of  Ins  old  age. 

Thus  Heartfree,  his  w  'e,  his  two 
daughters, hisfon-in  law,and  his  grand- 
children, of  which  he  hath  fever*  I,  live 
all  together  in  one  houfe;  and  that  with 
fuch  amity  and  afif;6hon  towards  each 
other,  that  t'lev  ,are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood called  the  family  of  love. 

As  to  all  the  other  perfons  mentioned 
in  this'hilrory  in  the  light  of  great- 
nefs,  they  had  all  the  fate  adapted  to  it, 
being  every  one  hanged  by  the  neck, 
fave  two,  viz.  Mi's  Theodofia  Snap, 
who  was  tranfporred  to  America,  where 
(he  was  pretty  well  m.-nried,  reformed, 
and  made  a  good  wifej  and  the  count, 
who  recovered  of  the  wound  he  ha  1  re- 
ceived from  the  hermit,  and  made  his 
efcape  into  France,  where  he  committed 
a  robbery,  was  taken,  and  broke  on  the 
wheel. 

Indeed,  whoever  confiJers  the  com- 
mon fate  of  great  men,  muft  allow, 
they  well  deferve,  and  hardly  earn,  that 
applaufe  winch  is  given  them  by  the 
worldj  for,  when  we  reflect  on  the  la- 
bours and  pains,  the  cares,  difquietudes, 
and  dangers,  winch  attend  their  road  to 
great  nefs.  we  may  fay  with  the  divine, 
that  a  man  may  go  to  heaven  ivitb  half 
the  pains  --which  it  coJJs  him  to  pur  chafe 
hell.  To  fay  the  truth,  tne  world  have 
this  reafon  at  leaft  to  honour  fuch  cha- 
racters as  that  of  Wild;  that  while  it 
is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  be  per- 
fectly honeft,  not  on?  in  a  thoufand  is 
capable  of  being  a  compleat  rogue; 
and  few,  indeed,  there  are,  who,  if 
they  were  infpired  wjth  the  vanity  of 
imitating  our  hero,  would  not,  after 
much  fruitlefs  pains,  be  obliged  to  own 
themfelves  inferior  to  Mr,  Jonathan 
Wild  the  Great. 


FINIS. 
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